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ABBEY, Westminster (extension) 463 
Aberdeen university buildings, 458 
Abolition of villages, 827 
About bungalows, 399, 495, 540 = 
Abuse of marble for decoration, 577 
Academy : architecture, 870; Dumfries, 
144, 286, 392; Royal (architecture at) 610, 
648 (crafts and the) 148, 149 (pictures at) 
609, 646, 682, 719 ; royal Cambrian, 821 ; 
: royal Scottish, 253, 357 (architecture at) 
As 497 
i Acetylene and cheap gas, 108 
Acid proof floor, 358 
Acoustical buildings, 
575 
Acoustics of: hall, 49, 111, 787: 
buildings, 747 
Adhesion of cement mortar. to brickwork, 
192 
Admiralty buildings, new, 356 
Admission to society of axchitects, exami- 
nation for, 8, 438 
Advertisements : 
rural, bill, 862 
Advertising architects, in Australia, 182, 
640 
Agents; authority, extent of, 429; com- 
mission, house, 499, 935 
Agricultural : college, West Lavington, 
654 ; hall, building trades exhibition, 56, 
157, 355, 391, 403, 434, 469 
Air; lght and, 764; right to, appeal, 936 
Albany, N.Y., capitol, 938 
Albi, 157 
. brighton water supply, 354 
/\ Aldridge, Chas., Liverpool, the late, 390 
‘’ Almshouses : Norton, Stockton, 839 ; state, 
Tewksbury, Mass., 547 
Alphabets and lettering, 762 
Altar, dispute about a, 749 
Amalgamated society of carpenters and 
joiners, 582 
Amathus, Cyprus, excavations at, 50 
America, architectural prospects in, 536 
American school of architecture in Rome, 
679, 790 
Ancient : and modern cottages, 219 ; 
bond, 787; Egypt, art of, 616 ; Roman 
marbles, handbook of, 7 
Anglo-Saxon architecture, 723 
Annotated specification, 116, 297, 459, 785, 
829, 905 
Anonymists art society, 8 
Anstey sewerage works, 896 
Antiquaries of Ireland, society of, 570 
Antwerp exhibition medals, 430 
Appeal, building act, tribunal of, 108, 391, 
566 
Appliances, safety, for elevators, 832, 895 
Application, Classic details and their, 908 
Applied art, school of, Edinburgh, 897 
Approximate estimates, 865 
Arbitrations: Bradford, 641; Cambridge, 
216, 749 ; disputes and, 433; Galashiels, 
714 ; Glasgow, 937 ; Harrogate, 789 ; 
Law Courts buildings (Bull y. Commis- 
sioners of Works) 429, 714; Leeds, 714, 
861; Manchester, 641 (v. Stretford) 180; 
Morley, 714; York, 500 
Arbitrators : and certifiers, 184 ; award 
sustained, 937 
Ave light, 113, 148 
Archzeological : association, at Stoke-on- 
Trent, 938 ; society (Kent) 7x6 
Arch, triumphal, at Brooklyn, 113 
Architect, a blind, 182 
Architects : advertising in Australia, 182, 
640 ; and builders’ views of specitications, 
471, 501; and building legislation, 2; and 
engineers’ international institute, 182 ; 
and surveyors’ societies (Bradford) 932 
(Sheffield) 77, 250, 390, 873 ; British, 
royal institute of, 54, 83, 224, 292, 577, 
676, 723 (fellowship qualification) 764, 
791; certificate book, 1823 charges for 
unexecuted work, 288, 394, 861; claims 
for work done, 112, 359; legal position 
as to certificates and awards, 156 ; libel 
action, 393 ; licenses for, in New York, 
394; order book, 228; recover full fees, 
323 ; registration bill, 289 ; society of, 81, 
226, 363, 511, 576, 721, 825 (at Darenth) 
872 (dinner) 258 (examination for mem- 
bership) 8, 438, 576 (Manchester do.) 640 
Architectural : association, 54, 119, 185, 
330, 613, 686, 757 (dinner) 870 (library 
catalogue) 912 (soirée) 724 (Edinburgh) 
_ 110, 390, 511, 570, 676, 692, 858, 932 (Glas- 
gow) 110, 142, 215, 390, 498, 676, 692 
(Northern) 142, 264, 458, 786, 873; illus- 
tration, 54, 78, 111; museum, Tufton- 
street, 874; perspective, 185; practice, 
old and new, 8); progress in Australia, 
506 ; prospects in America, 536; societies 
(Devon and Exeter) 858 (Leeds) 110, 511 
(Lincolnshire) 932 (Liverpool) 676 (Not- 
tingham) 570 (York) 250, 318, 787 ; style, 
its infiuence on design, 758; views, 79 
Architecture : academy, 870; American 
_ school of, at Rome, 697; Anglo-Saxon, 
723; at royal academy, 610, 648, 790; at 
royal Scottish academy, 497; comparisons 
and contrasts in, 369; domestic, principles 
of, 363; Dundee institute of, 498; Jack- 


ee 


51, 115, 185, 257, 502, 


public 


and» @xhibitions, 467 ; 
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son, T. G., on, 687; Liverpool school of, 
148, 687 ; painting and its relations to, 
613; perfunctory, 326 ; recent brick, 681; 
Scottish national, 87; separation in, 361 ; 
value of simplicity in, 224 

Argos, exploration of the Heraion, 572 

Armour, illustrations of, 360 

Art: and business qualifications, 901; and 
the arts, 149 ; galleries (Newlyn) 193 
(Wolverhampton) 148 (York) 148 ; in 
decoration and design, 289; of ancient 
Egypt, 616; of book illustration, 290; 
planning as an, 538; superficial, 646; 
universities and, 794, 837 

Artists, British, society : 716; exhibition, 
45; 

Arts: home, exhibition, 750; the, ‘art’? 
and, 149 

Assembly rooms, Birmingham, 494 

Associations : architectural (Edinburgh) 
110, 390, 511, 570, 676, 692, 858, 932 
(Glasgow) 110, 142, 215, 390, 498, 676, 692 
(London) 54, 119, 185, 330, 613, 686, 757 
(dinner) 870 (library catalogue) 912 
(soirée) 724 (Northern) 142, 264, 458, 786, 
873; clerks of works’ 213; engineers’ 
(Bristol) 825; master builders’ (Edin- 
burgh) 182 (National) 143 (Rochdale) 426 
(Shrewsbury) 142 ; master wrights’ 
(Glasgow) 602 ;. municipal engineers’, 
507 ; sanitary inspectors’, 215 

Assessor question again, 753 

Assurance offices, Leeds, 212 

Astarte Syriaca, Rossetti’s, 7 

Aston, Hockley Brook deepening, 715 

Asylum, sick, Hendon, 754, 868 

Asylums, lunatic: county, 54, 177, 221, 263, 
328, 398, 473, 532, 579, 690, 798; Hart- 
wood, N.B., 712; Portraine, 77, 498, 507, 
533; Richmond, Dublin, 751; Ryhope, 
Sunderland, 566; St. Alban’s, 458 

Athens: excavations, 679; Parthenon re- 
storation, 360, 825, 938 

Attempt to enforce a general building line, 
789 

Australia: advertising architects in, 182, 
640; architectural progress in, 506 

Authority, agent’s, extent of, 429 

Awards: architect’s legal position as to, 
156 ; building trades exhibition, 471 


BALL, Dr. V., C.B., the late, 895 

Ballroom, Blackpool winter gardens, $39 

Bankruptcy, rent in, 641 

Banks : Clerkenwell, 371; Eastbourne, 212; 
Halifax, 178; Southport, 439 

Barber Surgeons’ Co., the : 3, 229; picture, 
897 

Barnstaple, sketching tour from, 534 

Barrack improvements, 838 

Barracks, Winchester, 253 

Bar, the, and the building act, 148, 464 

Bath: Roman remains at, 938; Turkish, 
New Broad-street, 191 

Baths: Aberdeen, 494; Chester, 193; 
Leeds, 284, 894; Maidstone, 511, 934; 
public, Kane’s system of, 545 ; Shore- 
ditch, 860; Southwark, 530; Walsall, 178 

Beam, flitch, 427, 461 

Beaton’s pocket guide and measurer, 546 

Belgian ecclesiastical woodwork, 145 

Bell, J., sculptor, the late 440 

Benevolent institution, builders’ clerks’, 
440, 510 

Betterment cases: Cambridge, 216, 749; 
Manchester, 641 

Beyels, practical roofing, 688 

Bicester, deanery of, 88 

Bilston reservoir, 749 

Birmingham : and Midland institute, 873; 
Elan water supply, 715 ; water engineers, 
715, 751 - 

Blachford, H., Bournemouth, in re, 180 

Black list, Trollope’s, 359, 429 

Blackpool : tower, 429; winter gardens’ 
ballroom, 839 

Blandford, the Old house, 862 

Bletchingly, 747 

Blind architect, a, 182 

Blocks of dwellings, 391 

Board schools: 393; Boston, 639; Bristol, 
142 ; Camborne, 617 ; Canning Town, 212; 
Cape-hill, Smethurst (boiler explosion) 
643, 676; Edinburgh, 603; Enfield, 229, 
675; Golear, 110; Haworth, 322; Ilford, 
712; Melbourne, Derby, 801; Moss Side, 
Manchester, 89, 476; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
335; North Shields, 498; Norwich, 142; 
Okehampton, 439; Pannal, 801; Slaith- 
waite, 77; Stafford, 390; Stroud-green, 
286; West Hartlepool, 178 ; Weston- 
super-Mare, 193 ; Whitland, 77, 111 ; 
Willesden, 675; Wolverhampton, 603 

Boards, councils and building matters, 717 

Boiler : kitchen, connections, 8 ;-explo- 
sions, 534 (Cape-hill board schools) 643, 
676 (North Leith) 897 

Bolton, sewage filtration at, 354 

Bond, ancient, at Tati, 787 

Book illustration, art of, 290 

Books for examinations, 145 ; 

Borough polytechnic art exhibition, 862 

Boston, fireproof construction at, 113 


Canal 2 


Botterill vy. Halse, slander action, 936 
Bown y. Baxter, 789 
Bracing, wind, of high buildings, 821 
Bradford : arbitration, 641; art exhibi- 
tion, 360; society, architects’ and sur- 
veyors’, 932 . 
Braid, Alex., in re, 180 
Brands, timber, 215 
Brass, iron and, 405 
Brewers’ Co.’s hall, 402, 583, 688 
Brewery, City of London, 859 
Brick: 321; architecture, recent, 681 
Bricks and brickwork, 119, 120, 152 
Brickwork : adhesion of cement mortar to, 
192; bricks and, 119, 120, 152; smoked, 
499 
Bridge members, stresses in, 863 ; 
Bridgen, T. E., Manchester, the late, 285, 
321 
Bridges, Chicago (lift) 570 ; Forth (expan- 
sion rate and painting) 289 ; Hudson 
river, 154 (suspension) 430 ; lifting, 907 ; 
long-span, 356; Moy, N.B., 214; Orrin, 
N.b., 214; Queensferry,‘178; Ruther- 
glen, 934; steel, designing of, 86, 355, 
503, 652, 720, 831, 903 
Brigades, foreign fire, notes on, 88 
Bristol : cathedral, 318, 653; engineers’ 
association, 825 ’ 
British: architects, royal institute, 54, 83, 
224, 292, 577, 676, 723 (fellowship quali- 
fication) 764, 791 (gold medal) 911 ; 
artists, royal society, 433, 716; building 
stones, 4, 262, 333, 649; myseum, new 
coins room, 148 
Brooklyn, triumphal arch at, 1138 
Brooks, Jas. 861; and royal gold medal, 
911 
3russels, Flemish theatre, 544 
Buchanan, Sir Geo., the late, 674 
Buchan, Jno., the late, 530 
Buffet, club designs, 505 
Builder and yestryman fined, 180, 216, 252 
Builders : and architects’ views of speci- 
fications, 471, 501; black lists, 359, 429; 
Christian firm of, 679 ; clerks’ benevolent 
institution, 440, 510; county court judge 
on,789 . labourers imprisoned for assault, 
$61; litigation, 112 ; master, associations 
(Edinburgh) 182 (National) 143 (Roch- 
dale) 426 (Shrewsbury) 142 ; singular 
prosecution of, 605 
3uilding : Act, mew London, 8, 56, 111, 
121, 213, 228, 288, 393, 394, 469 (and the 
Bar) 148, 464 (decisions under) 151, 180, 
288, 462 (Dicksee’s handbook) 56 (fire 
resisting floors and) 714 (first case under) 
180 (Griffiths and Pember’s handbook) 
228 (new streets under) 678 (professional 
opinions on) 221 (public buildings under) 
9U1 (reasonableness of) 500, 535, 571 (tri- 
bunal of appeal) 108, 891, 566 (what is-a 
contract under) 792 ; acts, old, party 
walls and, 428; by-laws (district councils 
and) 81 (for Rochdale) 862; contracts, 
law relating to, 436; cottages, 145; jerry, 
in north of England, 251; legislation, 
architects and, 2; materials (architec- 
turally considered) 149 (chemistry of) 78 ; 
matters, boards, councils, and, 717; News 
designing club, 83, 223, 365, 505, 725, 794; 
over waterways, 805; prices, notes on, 
47, 190, 531, 580; national, 539; sites, 
disused churches as, 428 ; societies (dis- 
solution of) 748 (mortgages) 824 ; stones, 
British, 4, 262, 333, 649; trade employers, 
Lancashire federation, 875; trades 
(association, Manchester) 142 (exhibi- 
tion) 56, 157, 355, 391, 403, 434, 469 
(London, erisis in) 582 (strike) 8, 568 
Buildings : acoustical, 51, 115, 185, 257, 
502, 575; Admiralty, new, 356; com- 
mercial, exigencies of, 150; general line 
of, 252, 642, 713, 788; high, wind-bracing 
of, 821; models and handicrafts, 496; 
perspective of, 256 ; public, under 
Lonuon Building Act, 901; sound in its 
relation to, 487 ; typical street, 537 ; 
warm and cold, 220 
Bull and Son and law courts contract, 429, 
714 
Bungalows, about, 399, 495, 540 
Burden, R., in re, 462 
Burlington house, old masters at, 52 
Burrage, A. K., in re, 936 
Business : and art qualifications, 901 ; 
premises (Brompton-road) 875 (Cam- 
bridge) 566 (Newcastle-on-Tyne) 693, 
801, 933 (Preston) 873 
Bute house, Petersham, 606, 764 
By-laws, building : district councils and, 
81; for Rochdale, 862 


CABINET, a;793 

Calcareous cements, 156 

Calculations in stresses, pocketbook of, 691 

Calculator: direct, 8; railway and traders’, 
7; Timmins’s mechanical girder, 837 

Cambrian academy’s exhibition, 821 

Cambridge: arbitration at, 216, 749; ex- 


hibition of plate, 679; St. John’s college 


gateway, 765, 860, 895 eat ce ete 
Baltic, 318, 897; Santa Ana, 747 _ 


* 


, Aes we : 

Cape-hill board schools 1 vile 6 
Smethwick, 648, 676 Bi oe : 

Capitols: Albany, 938; Minneapolis, 
751 ee 

Cardiff : municipal engineers at, 
museum, 750 ; 3 

Caria, recent researches in, 289 

Carlisle : cathedral, discoveries at, 
Wullie house, 820). 7c a ses 

Carde, W. D., 648 eet: 

Carpenters : and joiners’ amalg. society, 
582; hall (carving and woodwork at) 910 
(examinations at) 918 (lectures) 429 

Carriageways and footways, cons 
of, 545 ‘ ig 1 

Carving : and woodwork, Carpenters’ ‘hall, é 
910; chip, hints on, 912 ; a 2 

Cast iron, 836 € eure 

Castles: Cape Town, 839; Castle Rising, 
655; Chester, 643; Gwydyr, 229; Holy- 
rood, 394; Huntly, 167 

Cathedrals: Bristol, 318,653; Carlisle (dis- 
coveries at) 218; Chartres, 801; Durham — 
(chapter house) 838 (discoveries at) 218, — 
285, 494; Edinburgh (St. Giles, Av i 
meml.) 643, 750; Ely, 319; Ennis (R.C.) 
229; Gloucester, 212, 335; Manchester, — 
57 ; Norwich (throne) 781 ; Peterborough, 
463 (west front) 784, St. Paul’s 
(decoration) 8, 790 (& asons and) 
536; Siena, 322; Venice (St. Mark) 693 ; 
Wells, 181; Westminster (R.C.) 148 603 — 

Cave at Oban, 144, 430 pg oe 

Caversham drainage scheme, 217 : 

Cellar, water in, 640 Cee 

Cement: for fireclay kiln, 461; mortar, — 

Portland, 


s6 
yey 


adhesion of to brickwork, 192 ; 
4943; specifications for,3821 = 
Cements, calcareous, 156 = 
Cemetery, Selly Oak, 934 eee a 
Central: art premises, technical education 
board, 712 ; criminal courts, new, 8 ; 
London railway, 938 ri 
Centres, street, 791 j wa vie 
Certificate book, architects’, 182 Ta 
Certificates, architect’s legal position as to 
156 : a Ae 
Certifiers and arbitrators, 184 
Chains, disappearing, lavatories with, 
Champ de Mars salon, 578 — : 
Champs Elysées salon, 618 
Chapels : Blackburn (Bapt.) 588; Cam- — 
bridge (St. Catherine’s college) 110 ; — 
Edinburgh (St. Margaret’s convent) 426; _ 
Felixstowe (Wesln.) 692; Tghtham Moat, — 


Lae 


46; Kirkham (Congl.) 265; Newport, 
Fite, 692; Plymouth (ho: ital) 284. 
Ramsey, Hunts, 894; Roch (Provi-| 


le 
dence) 426; Rosslyn, 789 
Chapter house, Durham, 838  — 
Chastey v. Auckland, right to air, 986 
Charges: architect’s, for unexecuted work, 
288, 394, 861; professional,902 
Cheap Wood Co. vy. Johnson,429 
Chemistry of building materials, 78 
Chester castle, 643 age Seal 
Chieago exhibition awards, 679 vane 
Chimney : construction, 78; stack, 499, 53 
Chimneypieces: and tile grates, 213; hal 
club designs, 83 : 
Chip carving, hintson,912 
Christian : church, early development o. 
822 ; Ewan, the late, 320; firm of 
builders, a, 679 aC: Bett Sy 
Church, Christian, early development of, 
822 ~ : { Tent mew 
Churches : Ashton-under-Lyne (Albion 
Ind.) 894 ; Barnhill, Imyerness, 144 
Beaulieu, Hants, 839 ; Beguildy, 933 
Bexhill (St. Peter) 765 ; Brecon (St 
Mary) 284; Burton-on-Trent (St. Paul) 
712; Camberwell (Camden) 265 ; Chester 
(Good Shepherd, mission) 674; Cobham, 
89; Cockington, Torquay, 603 ; Codicote, 
933; Cornish, foreign work in, 145, 179 
Coventry (St. Michael’s bells) 790 | 
Craithie, N.B. (parish) 859_ 
(St. David) 638, 674 ; D 
Michael) 157; Dewsbury, 
as building sites, 428 ; 
(Congl.) 157 ; Dungiven 
749; Eaton-square, S.W. 
Edinburgh (St. James) 784 ; 
727 ; Felixstowe, 894; Fis 129 5 
Florence (Sta. Croce) 547 Tham 
(R.C.) 603 (St. Alban) 933 (St. Ethel 
dreda) 713; Haddington, 429 ; Hanover- — 
square (St. George, organ) 763 ; le- 
down, 57 ; Herefordshire, restora 
674; Hull (St. Charles, R.C.) 142; I 
combe (Star of Sea, R.C.) 859; 
- 476; Ipswich (St. Bartholom 
Knowle, Bristol (H. Na 
Lenton (H. Trinity, font) 
Berkhampstead, 248; Llan| 
712; Liandudno, 566; 
since the Gothic revival, | 
784; Maidstone, 226 ; Ma 
_Margaret-street, W., (A 


r ‘i yur, 
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ham (St. Margaret) 784; Oulton, Staffs 

(St. John) 318; Perth (St. John) 318, 

458 ; Rothbury (Congl.) 712; Rufforth, 

603; Shrewsbury (St. Mary) 638; Some 

Sussex, 721; Stratford-on-Avon, 864 ; 

Tadcaster (St. Mary) 89; Upper Thames- 

street (All Hallows, demolition of) 428 ; 

Upper Tulse-hill (St. Matthias) 176 ; 

Watterstone (St. Mary) 894; Waterside, 

N.B. (Established) 212 ; Waverley-park, 

S.E. (Meth. New Con.) 786; West 

Hartlepool (St. Joseph, R.C.) 212 ; 
Wren’s, 358; Yeovil (Cole meml.) 655; 
Zutphen (St. Walburge’s) 89 

Cosme o-bottom, Highgate, spoliation 
ol, 594 

Cimiez, sanitation of the hotel de, 400 

Citadel, Plymouth, 839 

City, the: and Guilds institute examina- 
tions, 677; and South London railway, 
214; and Waterloo railway, 248, 800, 859 ; 
commissioners of sewers offices, 188 ; 
Guilds, 3, 122, 402, 495, 583, 7265, 910; 
hall, New York, 182; year’s improve- 
ments in, 360 

Civil engineers’ institution, 823 (new build- 
ings) 122, 407, 505 

Claim, architect’s, 112 

Clark: A. Hayles, Norwich, the late, 602 ; 
Geo. R., the late, 764 

Classic details and their application, 908 

Clay store, 215 

Clayworkers’ institute, proposed, 470 

Clerks : builders’, benevolent. institution, 
440, 510; of works (association) 213 (part- 
time system for) 643 

Clifden picture sale, 790 

Clubhouses : Lincoln (Constitutional) 933 ; 

___ village, club designs, 794 

Club, Burnpine News designing, 83, 223, 
365, 505, 725, 794 

Cluny museum, 796, 867 

Coffer dams, erib work, 761 

Coins room, new, British museum, 148 

Cold and warm buildings, 220 

Colleges: Cambridge (Newnham) 57 (St. 
Catherine’s) 110 (St. John’s, gateway) 
764, 860, 895 ; Cobham, 57; Darlington 
(technical) 157; Epsom (royal medical 
benevolent) 875 ; High Barnet (ladies) 
692; London (University) 45; Totting- 
ton (R.C.) 784; West Lavington (agri- 
cultural) 654 

Coloured reproductions of old masters, 643 

Colour-music, 799 

Colours for drawings, 499, 534 


_ Coming and the passing race, the, 361 


Commercial buildings, exigencies of, 150 

Commission : house agents’, 499, 935; case, 
Patterson v. Tubbs, 323 

Commissioners of sewers’ offices, 188 

Comparisons and contrasts in architecture, 


Compensation : forsetting back, unsuccess- 
ful claim for, 678 ; railway land, 146, 216; 
vestry officials’, 788 

Competitions : academy (Dumfries) 144, 
286, 392; almshouses (Stockton, Fox) 
839; architects and, 499, 534; assessor 
question again in, 753 ; ball room (Black- 
pool winter gardens) 839; banix (Halifax) 
178; baths and library (Shoreditch) 860; 
baths (Chester) 193 (Walsall) 178; board 
schools (Boston) 639 (Enfield) 229, 675 
(Haworth) 322 (Melbourne) 801 (Moss 
Side) 89, 476 (North Shields) 498 (Oke- 
hampton) 439 (Pannal) 801 (Stroud- 
green) 285 (West Hartlepool) 178 
(Weston-super-Mare) 193 (Whitland 
intermed.) 77, 111 (Willesden) 675; 
Buizpinc News designing club, 83, 223, 
365, 505, 725, 794 ; business premises 
(Preston) 873; capitol (Minneapolis) 426, 
751 ; Carpenters’ Co., 910 ; churches 
(Barnhill, JInverness) 144 (Waverley 
park, Meth. New Con.) 786; city hall 
(New York) 182; eollege (High Barnet, 
ladies) 692; cottage homes (Chorlton) 
675; county buildings (Durham) 675; 
current, 255; district council buildings 

* (New Hunstanton) 547; drinking 
fountain (Pontypridd) 439; exhibition 
(Paris) 84, 89, 299 ; hospitals (Alder- 
shot, cottage) 229 (Crewe, fever) 

. $22, 892 (Ilkley, fever) 533 (Penzance, 
fever) 532, 547 ; hotels (Edinburgh, 
North British) 286, 427, 619 (Newcastle, 
Co. Down, railway) 498; laying out park 

_ (Castleford) 639; library free (Hamp- 
stead, branch) 322 (Perth) 426 (West 
Ham) 392; lunatic asylum (Portrane) 
77, 498, 507, 5383; markets (Leeds) 935 

? Gere, covered) 602; municipal buildings 

Coventry) 178, 872, 933 (King’s Lynn) 
49 ; municipal offices (Blackpool) 533, 
913 ; museum (Ghizeh) 49, 144, 354 
(Liverpool) 839 ; navigation improve- 


~~ ment (Bridgwater) 935 ; offices (Little- 


- borough district council) 639 (Northal- 
lerton, North Riding C.C.) 229; pavilion, 
cricket (Birmingham) 144; pier approach 
(Southend) 583 ; public buildings 
(Sutton, Surrey) 193 ; school of art 
Crewe) 675, 692; schools (Bow and 
romley foundation) 639 (Darlington, 

_ Trinity) 178 (Halebank, parish) 144 
_ (Whitwell) 533 (Wolverhampton, St. 
- Mark) 178, 229; settlement buildings, 
_. University hall, 688, 839, 865; sewage 
_ purification (Durham) 692 ; sewerage 
(Ben 392 (Truro) 89, 605 ; sick asylum 


Hendon) 754, 868 ; technical school 
Manchester) 676; town hall (Rother- 
_. hithe) 291; workhouse (Ipswich) 748, 786 
Complete lie machinist, 545 
Concrete fireproof floors, 179 
Conditions and contract, 499, 534 


Congress, sanitary, Manchester, 581 

Constructional types, new, 468 

Construction : fireproof, at Boston, 113 ; 
harbour, 546 ; of carriageways and foot- 
ways, 545 

Continent, old masters on the, 53, 188, 258, 
265, 327, 439, 503, 511, 583, 756, 906, 913 

Contract: and conditions, 499, 534; what 
is a, under new Building Act, 792 

Contracting : single and separate, 612 ; 
system, some dangers of, 645 

Contractors, L.C.C. works department as 
their own, 615, 654, 715 

Contracts, building, law as to, 436 

pcasts and comparisons in architecture, 

169 

Convalescent home, Plymouth, 747 

Convents : Blackrock, Dublin, 747; Edin- 
burgh (St. Margaret) 426 

Cooke, D. F., in re, 896 

Copyhold enfranchisement, 216 

Copyright in design, law of, 747 

Corner buildings, height of, 936 

Cornices, stone, flashing on, 428 

Cornish churches, foreign work in, 145, 179 

Cornwall, free libraries for, 500 

‘*Coroner,’’ hanging a, ia church, 8 

Correggio, find of frescoes by, 394 

Cottage : homes, Chorlton, 675; Aldershot, 
229; Liskeard, 439 

Cottages : ancient and modern, 219 ; 
building, 145; labourers’ (club designs) 
505 (specification and estimates) 259 ; 

_ Wood-green, 371 , 

Cotton exchange, Liverpool, 674 

Council chamber, North Shields, 123 

Councils : hoards, and building matters, 
717 ; district, and building by-laws, 81 

Country: houses, electric light for, 581; 
ps the small, 366; parsonage designs, 
2 

County: buildings, Durham, 675; court 
judge on builders, 789 ; lunatic asylums, 
54, 177, 221,. 263, 328, 398, 473, 632, 579, 
690, 798 

Courts : central criminal, new, 8 ; law 
(arbitration) 429, 714 (drainage) 530 

Covenants, residential, 861 

Coventry municipal buildings, 178, 872, 933 

Coward, W. G., Sydney, the late, 76 

Crafts and the academy, 148, 149 

Crewe competitions : fever hospital, 322, 
392; school of art, 675, 692 

Crib work coffer dams, 761 

Cricket pavilion, Birmingham, 144 

Criminal courts, new central, 8 

Crisis in London building trade, 582 

Criticism, unfair, 78, 111 

Cross, churchyard, Plymouth, 691 

Croydon: and the Lambeth water works, 
749; corporation private bill, 862 

Cubing timber, tables for, 321 

Culs de sac, and the Building Acts, 324 

Cumming, Thos., Glasgow, the late, 820 

Current competitions, 255 

Curved lines in the Maison Carrée, 822 

Cyprus, excavations at, 50 


DAIRY, club designs for, 83 

Dalmuir, railway feat at, 500 

Damages by gales, 463 

Damp-proof paint, 215 

Dams, coffer, crib work, 761 

Dangers : of modern fireplaces, 254; of the 
contract system, some, 645 

Danger to the public health, 87, 474 

Darenth, Roman villa: 113; society of 
architects at, 872 

Daywork vy. piecework, 537 

Deafening of floors, 499 

Deanery of Bicester, 83 

Debt-collecting by main force, 896 

Decisions on the new Building Aet, 151 

Decoration : art in design and,289; modern 
sculptural, 330; St. Paul’s cathedral (de- 
coration of) 8, 790 (freemasons and) 536 ; 
structural, 828 

Decorations, stencilled fabric, 837 

Decorative : purposes, use and abuse of 
marble for, 577; work,46 

Defective drainage work, 216 

Derbyshire sketching tour, 461 

Design: a field for, 573 ; and decoration, 
art in, 289; influence of style on, 758; 
law of copyright in, 747 ; misapplications 
in, 754 

Designing : 860; club, Burtp1ne News, 83, 
223, 365, 505, 725, 794, 903 ; of steel 
bridges, 86, 355, 503, 652, 720, 831 

Designs: Burnp1nG News designing club, 
83, 223, 365, 505, 725, 794; settlement 
buildings, University hall, 865; sick 
asylum, Hendon, 754; town hall, Rother- 
hithe, 291 

Details, Classic, and their application, 908 

Development, early, of Christian church, 
822 : 

Devon and Exeter architectural society, 858 

Digests: British and foreign patent laws, 
912; law of easements, 912; law of light, 
911 

Dilapidations, measurement and yaluation 
of, 181 j 

Dining room buffet, elub designs, 505 

Dinners: A.A., 870; builders’ clerks’ bene- 
volent institution, 510; H.M. office of 
works, 182; society of architects, 258 ; 
surveyors’ institution, 790; Young and 
Marten’s, 182 aa 

Direct calculator, 8 

Disappearing chains, lavatories with, 87 

Disputes and arbitrations, 433 ~ 

Dissolution of building societies, 748 

District : councils and building by-laws, 
81; surveyors’ (fees) 50, 462; notices, 


| reasonableness of, 325, 500, 535, 571 
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Disused churches as building sites, 428- 

Dock, Wallsend (graving) 88 

Domestic architecture, principles of, 363 

Doors: prices for, 47 ; wooden, 428 

Doulton’s sanitary appliances, 675 

Drain or sewer ? 147, 180 

Drainage : defective, 216 ; house (improved 
methods of), 118, 153 (in Paris) 716 

Drains, medical health officer and his, 805 

Drawing: as a means and end, 115; plan, 
expeditions, 499 

Drawings: colours for, 499, 534; water 
colour, 111 

Dresser sideboard, 371 

Drinking fountain, Pontypridd, 439 

Dropping tools, the risks of, 323 

Dry rot, 287, 322, 358 

Dudley : gallery exhibition, 829; impres- 
sionists at the, 503 

Dumfries : academy competition, 144, 286, 
392; water supply, 678 

Dundee institute of architecture, 498 

Dunnett, Sidney, the late, 285 

Durham: cathedral (chapter house) 838 
(discoveries at) 218, 285; county build- 
ings, 675, sewage purification, 692 

Dwellings: blocks of, 391; Glasgow cor- 
poration, 324; industrial, and public 
health acts, 861 ; on low-lying land, 566 


EARLY development of Christian 
church, 822 

Earwaker, J. P., the late, 214 

Easements, digest of law of, 912 

East India Company relies, 218 

Ecclesiastical woodwork, Belgian, 145 

Ecclesiological society, St. Paul’s, 142 

Edinburgh: architectural association, 110, 
390, 511, 570, 676, 692, 858, 982; master 
builders’ association, 182 ; municipal 
buildings, 248 ; North British hotel com- 
petition, 286, 427, 619; notes from, 320 ; 
school of applied art, 897; Scott monu- 
ment, 790 ; sketches from Halicar- 
nassus at, 181 : 

Education, technical, cost of, 113 

Egypt, ancient, art of, 616 

Egyptian list of Palestine conquests, 862 

Elan water supply, Birmingham, 715 

Electrical engineering, 156, 181 

Electric : culvert explosions, 108; light for 
country houses, 581; organ, St. George’s, 
Hanovyer-square, 763 

Electricity in our homes and workshops, 
691 

Elevators, safety appliances for, 832, 895 

Elliott, 8., Newbury, in re, 359, 429, 500, 
605, 642, 937 

Ely cathedral, Alcock’s tomb, 319 

Embankments, reservoir, 903 

Embankment, Thames, remetalling of, 543, 
604 

Embroidery, medizeval, 296, 331 

Employers’ liability : 462; Tuck v. Gregar, 


180 

Enfield water supply, 605 

Enfranchisement, copyhold, 216 

Engineering, electrical, 156, 181 

Engineers : and architects, international 
institute, 182; association, Bristol, 825 ; 
civil institution of, 823 (new buildings) 
122, 407, 505; mechanical, institution of, 
214 ; municipal, association, 507 (at 
Cardiff) 722 (at Halifax) 862 ; society of, 
214, 859; yearbook, 545 : 

-England : lane widening, Haverstock-hill, 
716; oldest house in, 251 

Entwisle, B. E., Bury, the late, 602 

Epileptics’ home, Maghull, 934 

Essex review, 544, 691 

Estimates: and specification for labourers’ 
cottages, 259; approximate, 865 

Examination: for membership, society of 
architects’, 8, 438, 576 ; season, 397 

Examinations: books for, 145 ; Carpenters’ 
Co., 913; City and Guilds institute, 677 ; 
for sanitary inspectors, 679; science and 
art, 145, 179, 322, 499, 534 

Excavations, Silchester, 582 

Exchange: cotton, Liverpool, 674; royal, 
paintings at, $25 

Excursions, society of architects, 825, 872 

Exeter: architectural society, 858 ; Buck- 
nill memorial, 750 

Exhibitions : ancient Egypt at Burlington 
club, 616; and advertisements, 467 ; 
Antwerp (medals) 430; Borough Poly- 
technic, 862; Bradford art, 360; building 
trades, 56, 157, 355, 391, 403, 434, 469; 
Chicago, awards, 679; Dudley gallery, 
829 (impressionists at) 503; East India 
Company relics, 218 ; Geneva, 536 ; 
Guildhall loan collection, 574; Glasgow 
institute, 218; home arts, 750 ; Liverpool, 
Walker art gallery, 218, 429 ; Manchester 
(sanitary) 581; new gallery, 611, 862; 

_ old masters at Burlington house, 52 ; 
Paris, 84, 89, 299, 716; plate (Cambridge) 
679; Quest of the Holy Grail, 143; royal 
academy (architecture) 610, 648 (pictures) 
609, 646, 682, 719; royal Cambrian, 821 ; 
royal institute water colour painters, 362, 
866 ; royal Scottish Academy, 253, 357 

_ (architecture at) 497 ; royal society 
British artists, 4383; society women 
painters, 756; salons (Champ de Mars) 

’ 578 (Champs Elysées) 618; Southport, 
360; Venetian, 229; Wolverhampton, 825 

Exigencies of commercial buildings, 150 

Expeditious plan drawing, 499 

Explosions : boiler, Cape-hill, 643, 676 ; 
electric culvert, 108; kitchen boiler, 534 

Extent of : agents’ authority, 429 ; 
a guarantee, 180 

Extraordinary : sequel to bankruptcy 
prosecution, 788 ; traffic, 78 

Extras: 111; and variations, 717 
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FABRIC decorations, stencilled, 837 

Farmer vy. Waterloo and City railway, 216 

Federation, Lancashire, building trade 
employers, 875 

Fees, district surveyors’, 50, 462 

Federation, fine arts, New York, 394 

Fellowship qualification, R.I.B.A., 764, 791 

Fencing machinery, 571 

Fever hospitals, 292 

Fibre, wood, blocks, 254 

Field for design, a, 573 

Filtration, water softening and, 321 

Fine arts federation, New York, 394 

Fire: brigades, notes on foreign, 88; the 
** well,”’ 838 

Fireclay kiln, cement for, 461 

Fireplaces : danger of the modern, 254; 
Hutton court, 766 ; the Rational, 143 

Fireproof : coastruction 676 (at Boston) 
113; floors, concrete, 179 

First case under London building act, 180 

Fitzmaurice, R. W., Birmingham, the late, 
691 

Flashing on stone cornices, 429 

Flat v. round tie-rods, 536 

Fleetwood sea wall, 641, 714 

Flitch beam, 427, 459 

Floor, acid-proof, 358 

Floors: concrete fireproof, 179; deafening 
of, 499 

Fonts: Lenton church, 57; 
dral, 322 

Footways and carriageways, construction 
of, 545 

Foreign work in Cornish churches, 145, 179 

Forestry, 472 

Forth bridge: a rival to the, 154; its ex- 
pansion rate and painting, 289 

Foundations, 145 . 

Fountain, drinking, Pontypridd, 439 

Free libraries: Abingdon, 933; Balsall 
Heath, 712; Camborne, 723; for Corn- 
wall, 500 ; Hammersmith, 439, 536 ; 
Hampstead, branch, 322 ; Perth, 426; 
Shoreditch, 860; Truro, 693; West Ham, 
392 

Freemasons and St. Paul’s decorations, 536 

Frescoes : Correggio’s, new, 394; in houses 
of Parliament, 289, 463 

Fripp, A. D., the late, 406 

Frontage lines: 252; appeal, 641 

Frost: lessons of the great, 291; water 
companies’ failure during, 500, 605, 642, 
678, 715 ; water mains, fittings and the, 
430 

Furniture: sketches, 568; storers, liabili- 
ties of, 147 


Siena cathe- 


GALASHIELS arbitration case, 714 

Gale, churches damaged by, 463 

Galleries : art (Newlyn) 193 (Wolver- 
hampton) 148 (York) 148; Dudley, 503, 
829 ; Guildhall (loan exhibition) 574; 
National, 692 (new pictures at) 50, 218, 
394, 430, 536, 572, 750, 790, 797, 862, 938 
(Poynter, E. J., on) 679 (reproductions) 
89; National Portrait, 289 (Scottish do.) 
898 ; new, 611, 862 ; Scottish National, 824 

Gas: at sixpence a thousand, 10S ; insti- 
tute, 834 ; sewer (innocuous) 289 (poison- 
ous) 251, 287 

Gates: Burgos, 407 ; Dinan, 299 

Gateway : Hopetown house, 933 ; St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, 765, 860, 895 

Gauge, water, 461 

Gaut and Slater v. Lacroix, libel, 393 

General: building scheme, attempt to en- 
force, 789; line of buildings, 252, 642, 713, 
788 

Geneva exhibition, 536 

Gentleman’s magazine library, 545, 912 

Ghizeh museum competition, 49, 144, 354 

Gill v. Edouin, lessee’s liability, 641 

Girder calculator, Timmins’s mechanical, 


837 

Girders, strength of, 640, 677 

Glasgow : architectural. association, 110, 
142, 215, 390, 498, 676, 692; corporation 
dwellings, 324; institute exhibition, 218; 
master wrights’ association, 602 5 
measurers’ schedules in, 430 ; subway 
arbitration, 937; theatre (burning) 360 
(rebuilding) 566 

Glossop, sewerage of, 429 

Gloucester cathedral, restoration, 212 

Glover v. Gibbs, unfortunate surveyor, 50 

Goehring, Bennett’s catalogue, 182 

Gold medal, royal, 911 

Goldsmiths’ Co., the, 3, 495 

Gothic revival, London churches erected 
since the, 653 

Government house, Rangoon, 572 

Grail, the holy, quest of, 143 

Grammar school, Oldham, 820 

Grant, implied, light and air by, 573 

Grates, tile, and chimneypieces, 213 

Graying dock, Wallsend, 88 

Great frost and its lessons, 291 

Greek theatre, passages in, 254 

Gregg, H. A., the late, 390 

Gribble, Chas. Risdon, the late, 440 

Grimsby sewerage, 500 

Grocers’ Co.’s hall, 122, 402 

Guarantee, extent of a, 180 

Guildhall loan exhibition, 574 

Guilds : institute examinations, 676 
City, 3, 122, 402, 495, 583, 725, 910 

Guinness‘trust, annual report, 572 

Gullane water supply, 500 


HALICARNASSUS explorations, 
181 

Halifax : a correction from, 111 ; muni- 
cipal engineers at, 862; sewage disposal, 
749 
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Hall : chimneypiece, club designs, 83 ; 
furniture, old, 583; John G., the late, 
602; public (acousties of) 49, 111, 787 
(Blaenavon) 110; University, competi- 
tion, 688, 839, 865 

Halls : acoustics of, 49, 111, 787; Barbers’, 
229; Brewers’, 402, 583, 688; Cambridge 
(masonic) 57 ;- Goldsmiths’, 8, 495 ; 
Grocers’, 122, 402; Hatfield, 46; King’s, 
Holborn restaurant, 45; Liverpool (St. 
George’s, completion) 800; Ockwells, 
123; Skinners’, 725, 787; Speke, 875; 
Stationers’, 910 ; Stockwell orphanage 
(Spurgeon meml.) 511 

Handbook of ancient Roman marbles, 7 

Handicrafts, models and buildings, 496 

Hanging a “coroner” in church, 8 

Harbour construction, principles of, 546 

Harding y. Exeter corporation, light and 
air, 937 

Hardy’s (Thos.) training as an architect, 
825 


Harrogate arbitration case, 789 
Hatch, Jas., Lancaster, the late, 250 
Health, public, a danger to, 87 , 474 
Heating and ventilation of houses of Parlia- 
ment, 156 
Heckmondwike water and lead poisoning, 
642 
Height of corner buildings, 936 
Hellenic society, 932 
Hems, Harry, as a “celebrity at home,” 
463 
Hendon sick asylum competition, 754, 868 
Henry, Henry J. C., in re, 146 
Heraion of Argos, exploration of, 572 
Herefordshire, church restoration in, 674 
Herse, 286 
High buildings, wind-bracing of, 821 
Hills, G. M., the late, 530 
Hill y. Kaphan, architect's charges, 288, 394 
Hine, H. G., the late, 406 
Hints on chip-carving, 912 
Hips, slating of, 215 
Hirschfeld, Dr., the late, 638 
Historic Worcestershire, 614 
Hockley brook deepening, Aston, 715 
Hodgson, J. E., R.A., the late, 932 
Holbein’s picture, Barbers’ hall, 897 
Holborn to Strand improvement, 606, 716 
Holland house, 475 
Holy grail, quest of the, 123 
Home arts exhibition, 750 
Homes : and workshops, electricity in, 691; 
children’s, Roath, 674 ; convalescent, 
Plymouth, 747; cottage, Chorlton, 675; 
epileptics, Maghull, 934 
Hospitals: Aldershot (cottage) 229; Bir- 
mingham (smallpox) 354; Crewe (fever) 
322, 392; Hasingwold (St. Monica) 229; 
fever, 292; Ilkley (fever) 533; Liskeard 
(cottage) 439; Penzance (fever) 533, 547; 
Plymouth (chapel of) 284; Sydney, 684 ; 
Toledo (8. Cruz) 45 ; Walsall, 912; West 
Ham, 193, 603 
Hotels: Ashover, 547; Cimiez (sanitation 
of) 400; Edinburgh (North British) 286, 
427, 619; Harrow (King’s Head) 335 ; 
Newcastle, Co. Down (Railway) 498 
~House: agents’ commission, 499, 935 ; 
drainage (improved methods of) 118, 153 
(in Paris) 716 ; duty, inhabited, 896 ; 
medieval manor, 228; oldest, in Eng- 
land, 251; the small country, 366; what 
is a, 287 
Houses : Aldermaston court, 693; Bexhill, 
693 ; Blandford (old) 862 ; Bute, Peters- 
‘ham, 606, 764 ; Church Croft, Puttenham, 
407 ; Colworth, Beds, 839 ; country, 
electric light for, 581 ; Hatfield, 46 
Holland, 475 ; Hopetown, 933 ; Hove 335 ; 
Hutton court, 157 ; Ightham Moat, 46 ; 
Inglewood, Yeovil, 123-; Kingston-on- 
Thames, 78 ; Knole, 547; Montacute, 
371; Morpeth, 489; New York (Vander- 
bilt’s) 118, 148; North Mymms, 839; 
Ockwells, 123; of Parliament (frescoes 
in) 289, 463 (heating and ventilation of) 
156 (Sydney, N.S.W.) 572; Rhayader, 
-439; Sedgley lodge, Heaton chapel, 299 ; 
Speke (hall) 875; Southport, 440 ; Sis- 
‘singhurst, 839; Tullie, Carlisle, 820; un- 
certified, 896; Whitecross-street, E.C., 
875 ; Worcester, 511 
Housing the people, 576 
Hudson river bridge, 154 
Hull, Sculcoates sewerage works, 605 


, 


IDEAL and review of sanitation, 651 

Ulustration : architectural, 54, 78, 111 : 
book, art of, 290 

Milustrations of armour, 360 

Imperial institute as a museum annexe, 50 

implied grant, light and air by, 573 

Impressionists at the Dudley gallery, 503 

qpioyed methods of house drainage, 118, 

53 

Improvements, barrack, 838 

Incidence of taxation on land, 76 

Incorporated gas institute, 834 

India, East, Company, relics, 218 

oe dwellings and public health acts, 

Infirmaries: Bridgnorth, 638; Manchester 
(royal) 248, 318, 464; Southport, 335 

Influence of style on design, 758 

Inhabited house duty, 896 

Tnnocuous nature of sewer gas, 289 

Insanitary sanitation, 681 

Inspectors, sanitary : association, 215; ex- 
aminations for, 679 ; security of tenure 

' for, 430 

Institutes : architecture (Dundee) 498 ; 
Birmingham and Midland, 873; British 
architects, 54, 83, 224, 292, 577, 676, 723 
(fellowship qualification) 764, 791 (gold 
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Lodging house, insanitary, 253 NATIONAL : architecture 

London: Building Act, new, 8, 56, at 121, 
213, 228, 288, 393, 394, 469 (and the bar) 
148, 464 (decisions under) 151, 180, 288, 
462 (Dicksee’s handbook) 56 (fire-resist- 
ing floors and) 714 (first case under) 180 
(Grifiths and Pember’s handbook) 228 
(new streets under) 678 (professional 
opinions on) 221 (public buildings under) 
901 (reasonableness of) 500, 535, 571 (tri- 
bunal of appeal) 108, 391, 566 (what is a 
contract under) 792 ; building trade, 
crisis in, 582; county council, 181, 324, 
429, 498, 500, 536, 643 (V. Miller) 324 
(works department as their own con- 
tractors) 615, 654, 716, 790; Central rail- 
way, 938 ; churches erected since Gothic 

“ revival, 653 ; school board, 176 (archi- 
tect’s salary) 253, 463; Sky Signs Act, 
interpretation of, 112; streets, renaming, 
108 ; valuers, 148 (City) 825; Waltham- 
stow and Epping Forest railway, 897 ; 
water supply during frost, 500, 605, 642, 


medal) 911; clayworkers’, 470; Imperial 
(as a museum annexe) 50; incorporated 
gas, 834; international, engineers’ and 
architects’, 182; sanitary, 113; water 
colour painters, 362, 866 

Institutions : builders’ clerks’ benevolent, 
440, 510; civil engineers, 823 (new build- 
ings) 122,407,505 ; mechanical engineers’, socia 
214; surveyors’, 186, 405, 472, 620, 790, Navigation, lower Thames, 113 

Neelon y. Toronto city, 863 


Instruction, technical, 897 New : and old architectural practice, 80; 


International institute of engineers and 
architects, 182 

Interpretation of sky sign act, 112 

Ipswich workhouse compestition, 748, 786 

Ireland, royal society, antiquaries of, 570 

Tron: and brass, 405 ; cast, 836 ; soil pipes, 
287, 322, 358; wrought, drain pipes, 606 

Ironwork, protection of, 357 

Is a mews a “ street’? ? 146 

Italy, architectural sketches from, 265 


JACKSON, T. G., on architecture, 687 
January and July, 51 

Jerry building in North of England, 251 
Jerusalem, Whitty’s wall at, 546 

Joints, lead, stoneware and, 214 

Judge, county court, on builders, 789 
July and January, 51 


Long span bridges, 356 


Lower Thames navigation, 113 

Low-lying land, dwellings on, 566 

Lumber measuring instrument, 178 

Lunatic asylums : county, 54, 176, 221, 263, 
328, 398, 473, 532, 579, 690, 798; Hart- 
wood, N.B., 712; Portraine, 77, 498, 507, 
5383; Richmond, Dublin, 751; Ryhope, 
Sunderland, 566 ; St. Alban’s, 458 

Lynn municipal buildings, 49 


KANE’S systemof public baths, 545 

Karbery, John, the late, 176 

Karnak, preservation of, 825 

Kennerley, J. P., in re, 146 

Kensington : Co-operative Stores v. Lyon, 

court once more, 936 ; 
museum, 253, 289 

Kent archzeological society, 786 

Khan’s palace, in the Crimea, 394 

Kiln, fireclay, cement for, 461 

King’s Lynn municipal buildings, 49 

Kingston-on-Thames, new houses, 78 

Kirby v. Thompson, 112 

Kitchen boiler: connections, 8; explosions, 


M’CORD vy. Cammell, 462 

Machinery, fencing, 571 

Machinist, complete practical, 545 

Magnetism and electricity, problems and 
solutions in, 546 

Maidstone church, 226 

Maintenance of sea walls, 571, 749 

Maison Carrée, curyed lines in the, 822 

Malvern water works, 605 

Manchester : architects and priced quanti- 
ties, 500; betterment in, 641; building 
trades association, 142; electric lighting 
and sewerage, 458; infirmary, 248, 318, 
464; sanitary congress and exhibition, 
581; society of architects, 640; technical 
school, 463, 676; vy. Stretford, sewage 
arbitration, 180 

Manor house, the medieval, 228 

Map of London parliamentary projects, 181 

Marble, use and abuse of for decorative 
purposes, 577 

Marbles, ancient Roman, handbook of, 7 

Markets: Birmingham, 458 ; Halifax, 430 : 
Leeds, 935; Leek, 602 

Marshall, Ald., Stockport, murder of, 726 

Masonic hall, Cambridge, 57 

Master builders’ associations : Edinburgh 
182; National, 148; Rochdale, 426; Shrews- 


LABOURERS: builders’ imprisoned 
for assault, 861; cottages (club designs) 
505 (specitication and estimates) 259 

Lancashire federation of building trade 
employers, 875 

Land: compensation, railway, 146; inci- 
dence of taxation on, 76; surveying, 179 

Landlords’ liabilities, 788 

Langtry, Jas., Chorlton, the late, 602 

Large towns, street subways for, 650 

Lavatories with disappearing chains, 87 

Lavy v. L.C.C., frontage lines, 641 

Law: and practice of rating, 691; courts 
(arbitration) 429, 714 (drainage) 530; of 
copyright in design, 747; of light, 911; 
of easements, 912; relating to (building 
contracts) 436 (validity of contracts in 
restraint of trade) 545 

Laxton’s price-book, 88 

Lead joints, stoneware and, 214 

Leeds: arbitration, London yaluers in, 

architectural society, 

street improvement, 714, 


Masters, old: at Burlington house, 52; 
coloured reproductions of, 643; on the 
Continent, 53, 188, 258, 265, 327, 439, 503, 
511, 583, 756, 906, 913 

Master wrights’ association, Glasgow, 602 

Materials, building: architecturally con- 
sidered, 149; chemistry of, 78 

Matthews y. Salt, building act case, 714 


Leek covered markets competition, 602 é { 
Mayfair property Co. y. L.C.C. setting back, 
678 


Leeming y. Norton, 789 

Legal: 50, 78, 112, 146, 180, 216, 252, 287, 
323, 359, 393, 428, 462, 499, 535, 571, 604, 
641, 678, 713, 748, 788, 824, 861, 896, 935 ; 
position of architects as to certificates and 


Means and an end, drawing as a, 115 

Measurement: and valuation of dilapida- 
tions, 181; of lumber, 178 

Measurers’ schedules in Glasgow, 430 

Mechanical : engineers, institution of, 214; 
girder calculator, Timmins’s, 837 

Medal, royal gold, 911 

Medals, Antwerp exhibition, 430 

Medical health officer and his drains, 605 

Medizval: embroidery, 296, 331; manor 


Legg v. Stoke Newington vestry, 788 

Legislation : building, architects and, 2; 
sanitary, practical guide to, 228 

Lessee’s : liability, 641, 678; notice, 393 

Lessons of the great frost, 291 

Lett, Arthur, the late, 321 

Liabilities: landlords’, 788; of furniture ; y : 

Membership examination, society of archi- 
tects, 8, 438, 576 

Memorials : Edinburgh (St. Giles’, Argyll) 
648, 750; Exeter (Bucknill) 750 

Mercantile speller, 912 

Methods, improved, of house drainage, 118, 


Liability : employers, 180, 462 ; for repairs 
to sea wall, 571, 749; for sanitary repairs, 
217, 571; lessee’s, 641, 678 

Libel action : against Zola, 360; by archi- 


Libraries, free: Abingdon, 933; Balsall 
heath, 712; Camborne, 723; for Corn- 
wall, 590 ; Hammersmith, 439, 536 ; 
Hampstead, branch, 322 ; Perth, 426; 
Shoreditch, 860; Truro, 693 ; West Ham, 


Metropolitan water supply, 289 

Mews, is it a street ? 146 

Misapplications in design, 754 

Mission hall, Lower Easton, 894 

Modelling wax, 788 

Models, buildings and handicrafts, 496 

Modern : and ancient cottages, 219; fire- 
places, dangers of, 254; Innen-Dekora- 
tion, 407; sculptural decoration, 330 

Montacute house, 371 

Montrose collection sketches, 765 

Monument, Edinburgh (Scott, completion 


Moore, H., R.A., the late, 932 

Moorgate-street station, 114 

Mortar: 111; cement, adhesion of to brick- 
work, 192; sugar in, 145 

Mortgages, building society, 824 

Municipal: buildings (Bath) 894 ( 
178 (Hdinburgh) 248 (King’s 
(Perth) 148 (Southampton) 
association, 507 ( 
Halifax) 862; offices (Blackpool) 533, 
913 


Library, Columbia college, New York, 863 
Licenses : for architects in New York, 394; 


Lift: accident, damages for, 586; bridge, 


Lifting bridges, 907 

Light : and air (by implied grant) 573 
(cases) 217, 252, 323, 535, 987; arc, 113, 
148; digest of law of, 911; electric, for 
country houses, 581; railways, 285, 356 

Lights, payement, in New York, 716 

Lincolnshire archeologists at Stamford, 932 

Line : building, 713; general, of buildings, 


: curved, in Maison Carrée, 822 ; 
frontage, 252 (appeal) 641 

Litigation, builders’, 112 

Liverpool : architectural society, 676; com- 
pletion, St. George’s hall, 800; proposed 
school of science, 254; Rivington water 
works, 896; school of architecture, 148, 
687 ; Walker gallery exhibition, 218, 429 

Loader, A., Brighton, the late, 530 

Load, safe, 78 

Local authorities’ powers to reject plans, 


790; engineers’ 


Murgatroyd, Jas., Manchester, the late, 48 
Museums: Antwerp (Plantin) 123; British 
) 148; Cardiff (extension) 750; 
867; Ghizeh, 49, 144, 354; 
royal architectural, 874 ; 
gton (collections at Imperial 
(rebuilding postponed) 253, 


Music, colour, 799 


Liverpool, 839 ; 
South Kensin, 


Lockwood, Crosby, the late, 354 
Lockwood’s price-book, 228 
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, Scottish, 
87 ; association, master builders’, 143 ; 
Gallery, 692 (new pictures) 50, 218, 394, 
430, 536, 572, 750, 790, 797, 862, 938 
(Poynter, E. J., on) 679 (reproductions) 
89; Portrait gallery, 289 (Scottish de.) 
898 ; Scottish gallery, 824 ; slaters’ 
association, 464 i Bs 


Boultham drainage works, 606 ; con- 
structional types, 468 ; gallery exhibition, 
611, 862; race in Egypt, 572; rules for 
science schools, 181 ; South Wales, public 
works in, 546 ; streets under London 
building act, 678; street, what is a, 147, 
323, 359; use for presentation trowels, 
181; wood preserving process, 510 ; York 


(city hall) 182 (fine arts federation) 394 


(state, architects’ licenses in) 394 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, building operations in, 
48 


Newlyn church sereen, 108 

Newton, Geo. John, the late, 726 

Night work in repaving, 938 

Nile valley, survey of the, 218 _ 

Northern architectural association, 142, 264, 
458, 786, 873 peterchse. 

North of England, jerry building in, 251 

Norwich sewer reconstruction, 458 f 

Notes: from Edinburgh, 320; from Paris, 
84, 319, 404, 507, 567, 746; on building 
prices, 47, 190, 531, 580; on foreign fire 
brigades, 88 ; parliamentary, 253, 289, 
692, 750, 824; wayside, 8, 108; notice, 
lessee’s, 393; notices, district surveyors’, 
reasonableness of, 325, 500, 535, 571 

Nottingham : architectural society, 570; 
water supply, 678 f : 

Nuisance: by vibration, 50; residential, 
252 


OBAN : cave at, 144, 480; sewerage com- 
petition, 392 

eb bam ia se Ate eee 

Obituary : idge, C., Liverpool, ; 
Ball, Dr. V., 895 ; Bell, Jno., 440 3 
Bridgen, T. E., Manchester, 285, 321; 
Buchanan, Sir G., 674 ; Buchan, J., 530; 
Christian, Ewan, 320 ; Clark, A. H., 
Norwich, 602 ; Clark, G. R., 764 5 
Coward, W. G., Sydney, 76 ; Cu 
T., Glasgow, 820; Dunnett, Sidney, 285 ; 
Earwaker, J. P., 214; Entwhistle, B. 5 cS 
Bury, 602; Fitzmaurice, R. W., 691; 
Fripp, A. D., 406; Gregg 
Gribble, C. R., 440; Hall, J. G., 602; 
Hatch, J., Lancaster, 250; Hills, G. M., 
530; Hine, H. G., 406 ; Hirschfeld &., } 
638; Hodgson, J. E., R.A., 932; i Lae 
bery, J., 176; Langtry, J., Chorlton, 602; 
Lett, A., 321; Loader, A. 
Lockwood, Grosby, 354; Marshall, J., 
Stockport, 726 ; Murgatroyd, J., Man- 
chester, 48 ; Moore, H., R.A., 932 ; 
Newton, Gen. Jno., 726; Pale 
Lancaster, 143, 406; Paton, Waller, 390; — 
Poole, R. Stewart, 250; Portaels, J.,250; 
Porter, T., 76; Powell, J. dman, 354; 
Powell, Wm., 390; Rawlinson, Sir H.C., 
354; Rimmer, Heber, 858; St. Aubyn, 
J. P., 691; Scharf, Sir G., 602; Smith, 
Challoner, 406 ; Smith, I. Wallis, Shef- 
field, 108; Storr, J.S., 76; Sugden, T.A., ~ 
Keighley, 498 ; Summers, H., Liverpool, 
764; Swainson, Harold, 48 ; Thompson, 
Francis, 6388; Trollope, Geo. F., 406 ; 
Trollope, Robert L., 390 ; Turner, Ernest, 
406 ; Underwood, Martin, 674; Venables, 
Rev. E., 354; Veysey, W. H., Exeter, 858 

Offices : assurance (Leeds, Sun) 212; com- 
missioners of sewers (Basinghall-street) 
188 ; county council (North Riding, 
Northallerton) 229 (West Riding, Wake- 
field) 212; district council (Bexhill) 913 
(Littleborough) 639 ; inland revenue ~ 
(Birmingham) 784; municipal (Black- — 
pool) 533, 913; post (General) 48 (Not-_ 
tingham) 123 (Stamford) 934; Record, — 
new, 568; sanitary (Glasgow) 983; urban 
(Rothwell) 859 ‘ Y 

Old: and new architectural practice, 80; 
masters (at Burlington house) 52 — 
(coloured reproductions of) 643 (on the 
Continent) 53, 188, 258, 265, 827, 439, 503, — 
511, 588, 756, 906, 913; wood pavement, ~ 
treating, 606 % 

Oldest house in England, 251 May 

O’ Neill v. Loughrey, altar dispute, 749 

One thousand patent facts, 228 x 

Opinions, professional, on the London — 
building act, 221 

Order forms, architect’s, 228 

Ordnance survey, 863 

Organ, electric, St. George’s, Hanoyer- 
square, 763 ; 

Orphanages: Blackburn, 547; Stockwell, 
511; Swanley, 801 

Oswestry, sewage disposal, 896 


H. A., 8905 


, Brighton, 511 ; a 


PAINT, damp-proof, 215 ee 

Painters : water colour, royal institute, 362, 
866; women, exhibition by, 56 : 

Painting and its relation to architecture, 613 

Palace: Kensington, 692; of the Khans, 
Crimea, 394 

Taley, E. Graham, Lancaster, the late, 143, 
406 


Paintings at the Royal Exchange, 825 

Papers, wall, 81 

Paris: exhibition designs, 84, 89, 299, 716; 
house drainage reconstruction, 716; notes — 
from, 84, 319, 404 
‘prevention in, 862 


, 507, 567, 746; smoke 
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Parish: council bolle club design, 725 ; 
councils’ act, practical guide to, 7 


Parliamentary notes, 253, 289, 692, 750, 824 

Parliament: houses of (frescoes) 289, 463 
(heating and ventilating) 156 (Sydney) 
572; street improvements, 750 

Parsonages: club designs, 223; Nurem- 
berg, 46 

Parthenon, restoration, 148, 360, 825, 938 

Part-time system for clerks of works, 643 

Party-walls: 215; and the building acts, 
288, 428, 462 

Passing and the coming race, the, 361__ 

Passmore Edwards settlement buildings, 
University hall, 688, 839, 865 

Patent: facts, one thousand, 228; laws, 
digest of British and foreign, 912 

Patents, designs, and trade marks acts, 691 

Paton, Waller, the late, 390 

Paterson y. Tubbs, architects’ fees, 323 

Pavement : lights, rents for, 716; treating 
old wood, 606 

Pavilion, cricket, Birmingham, 144 

Peabody fund buildings, 324 

Pekin, constructional methods in, 218 

Pembroke dock sewerage and water supply, 
217 

People, housing the, 576 

Perfunctory architecture, 326 

Permanent way, rubble for, 182 

Peros, excavatiuns in, 148 

Perry, F., in re, 216 

Perspective: architectural, 185; of build- 
ings, 256 ‘ 

Perth municipal buildings burned, 148 

Peterborough cathedral : 463; west front, 
784, 797 

Petersham park and Bute house, 606 

Petroleum, 545, 747 

Philze, the temples at, 825 

Pictures at the Academy, 609, 646, 682, 719 

Piecework y. day work, 537 

Pier approach competition, Southend, 583 

Pier, Morecambe, 193 

Pilbrow v. Shoreditch vestry, 147, 180 

Pipes : drain, wrought iron, 606 ; soil, iron, 
287, 322, 358 

Planning as an art, 538 

Plans, local authorities’ power to reject, 
252, 288 

Plaster work, 330 

Plate, exhibition of, at Cambridge, 679 

Plumbers’ registration ; 616, 716, 837 ; bill, 


289 

Plymouth citadel, 839 

Pocketbook of caleulations in stresses, 691 

Poisonous sewer gas, 251, 287 

Poole, R. Stuart, the late, 250 

Portaels, Jean, the late, 250 

Porter, Thos., the late, 76 

Portland cement: 494; Co., Reliance, 605 

Portrait gallery, National : 289; Scottish 
do., 898 

Portrane asylum competition, 77, 498, 507, 
533 


‘Park, Castleford, 639 


Position, legal, of architects as to certifi- 
eates and awards, 156 

Post offices: Birmingham (old) 784 ; 
General, St. Mlartin’s-le-Grand, 48 ; 
Nottingham, 123; Stamford, 934 

Powell : J. Hardman, the late, 
William, the late, 390 

Power to reject plans, local authorities’, 
252, 288 

Poynter, E. J., on the National gallery, 679 

Practical ; and theoretical designing of 
steel bridges, 86, 355, 503, 652, 720, 831, 
903 ; guide (to parish councils act) 7 (to 
sanitary legislation) 228 ; machinists 
complete, 545; rooting bevels, 685; sur- 
yeyor, 690; telephone handbook, 691 

Practice: architectural, old and new, 80; 
unprofessional, 397 

Precious stones, how to distinguish, 114 

Preserving process for wood, 510 

Prevention, smoke: 182; in Paris, 862 

Preventers, water waste, 264 

Price-books : Laxton’s, 88 ; Lockwood's, 
228; Spon’s,.545 

Price collection of pictures, 897 

Priced quantities, 500 

Prices, building, notes on, 47, 190,531, 580 

Principles: of harbour construction, 546; 
underlying domestic architecture, 363 

Problems and solutions in magnetism and 
electricity, 546 

Process, wood-preserving, 510 

Professional : charges, 902 ; opinions on 
the London building act, 221 ; rules, 370 

Progress, architectural, in Australia, 506 

Property, rateable value of, 606 

Prospects, architectural, in America, 536 

Protection of ironwork, 357 

Prudential Assurance Co., 394 

Public : baths, Kane’s system of, 545 ; 
buildings (acoustics of) 747 (Sutton, 
Surrey) 193 (under London building act) 
901; hall (Blaenavon) 110; health (acts 
and industrial dwellings) 861 (a danger 
to) 87,474 

Pump: Neisse, 46; room, Harrogate, 603 


354 ; 


QUALIFICATION for fellowship of 
R.1.B.A., 764, 791 

Qualifications, business and art, 901 

Quantities : 111, 145 ; a textbook for 
surveyors, 545, 617; priced, 500 

‘Question : the assessor, 753 ; two sides of 
a, 471, 501 

Quest of the holy grail, 143 


RACE: course, Castle Bromwich, 426 ; 
new, in Egypt, 572; the coming and the 
passing, 361 ; : 


a 


Railway : and traders’ calculator, 7 ; 
ballasting with stone rubble, 182; land 
compensation, 146, 216; rates, 535; 
stations (Bletchynden) 674 (clubdesigns) 
365 (Moorgate-street) 114 

Railways : Central London, 938; City and 
South London, 214; Clydebank and 
Dalmuir, 500; Great Northern and City, 
248; Lean Valley,. Nottingham, 214; 
light, 285, 356 ; Liverpool Overhead, 284; 
London, Walthamstow, and Mpping 
Forest, 897 ; Lostwithiel and Fowey, 934; 
Manchester and Sheffield, London exten- 
sion, 88 ; Waterloo and City, 248, 800, 859 

Rangoon government house, 572 

Rateable value of lands, 606 

Rates, railway, 535 

Rating, law and practice of, 691 

Rational : building, 539; fireplace, the, 143 

Rawlinson, Sir. H. C., the late, 354 

Reasonable requirements, 325, 500, 535, 571 

Recent brick architecture, 681 

Record office, new, 568 

Registration : architects, bill, 
plumbers, 616, 716, 837 (bill) 289 

ee Portland cement works, in re, 605, 

bare of Thames embankment, 543, 

O4 

Renaming of London streets, 108 

Rent: for pavement lights, 716; in bank- 
ruptey, 641 

Repairs: sanitary, liability for, 217, 571; 
to sea wall, liability for, 571, 749; under 
leases and, 935 

Repaving works at night, 938 

Reports: amalg. socy. carpenters and 
joimers, 582; Urdnance survey, 863 

Reproductions, coloured, of old masters, 643 

Requirements, reasonable, 325 

Reservoirs : Bouzey, 760; Torcy-Neuf, 903 

Residential : covenants, 861; nuisance, 252 

Restaurants: Holborn (King’s hall) 45; 
Strand (Romano’s) 371 

ee, of trade, validity of contracts in, 
54 

Review and ideal of sanitation, 651 

Reviews : Academy Architecture, 870 ; 
Acoustics of Public Buildings, 747; 
Alphabets, 762 ; Architect’s Certificate 
Book, 182 ; Architect’s Order Forms, 
228; Beaton’s Pocket Guides, Measurer 
and Estimator, 546 ; Bennett’s Catalogue, 
182; Brick, 321; Burtpine News design- 
ing club, 83, 223, 365, 505, 725, 794; By- 
way History, Bletchingley, 747 ; Calcare- 
ous Cements, 156 ; Caivert’s Mechanic’s 
Almanack, 56; Catalogue of Chimney- 
pieces, Young and Marten’s, 213; Cata- 
logue, A.A. Library, 912 ; Complete 
Practical Machinist, 545 ; Construction 
of Carriageways and HFootways, 545 ; 
Danger to the Public Health, 87, 474; 
Deanery of Bicester, 88; Digest of 
British and Foreign Putent Laws, 912; 
Digest of Law of Kasements, 912 ; Digest 
of Law of Light, 911 ; Direct Caleulator, 
8; Discovery of Whitty’s Wall at Jeru- 
salem, 546; Electrical “ngineering, 156 ; 
Electricity in Our Houses and Work- 
shops, 691 ; Electric Light for Country 
Houses, 581; Engineering Magazine, 545, 
912; Engineer’s Year Book, 545; Hssex 
Review, 544, 691; Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine Library (Hants and Hunts) 545 
(Kent, Lancashire) 912; Guide to Paign- 
ton, 912; Handbook of Ancient Roman 
Marbles, 7 ; Hints on Chip Carving, 912; 
Historic Worcester, 614; Kane’s System 
of Public Baths, 545 ; Kitchen Boiler 
Connections, 8 ; Law and Practice of 
Rating, 691 ; Law of Copyright in Designs, 
747 ; Law Relating to Contracts in Re- 
straint of Trade, 545; Laxton’s Price- 
book, 88; Light and Air, 764; Lock- 
wood’s Price-book, 228; London Build- 
ing Act Handbooks (Dicksee’s) 56 
(Griffiths and Pember s) 228; Map of the 
Metropolis, Stanford’s, 181; Mercantile 
Speller, 912 ; Modern Innen-Dekoration, 
407 ; Notes on Foreign Fire Brigades, 
88; One Thousand Patent Facts, 228 ; 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Acts, 
691; Petroleum, 545, 747 ; Pocket-book 
of Calculations in Stresses, 691 ; Practical 
Guide (to Parish Councils Act) 7 (to 
Sanitary Legislation) 228 ; Practical 
Roofing Bevels, 688; Practical Surveyor, 
690 ; Practical Telephone Handbook, 691 ; 
Principles and Practice of Harbour Con- 
strnction, 546; Problems and Solutions 
in Magnetism and Electricity, 546 ; 
Quantities, a Text-book for Surveyors, 
545, 617; Railway and Traders’ Caleu- 
lator, 7; Rational Building, 539; Report 
of Public Works Department, New 
South Wales, 546; Report on Heating 
and Ventilation of Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 156; Scientific Papers of Werner 
Von Siemens, 545; Scots Lore, 691; 
Spon’s Price-book, 545; Stresses and 
Thrusts, 544; Sutton-in-Holderness, 429 ; 
Tables for Cubing Timbers, 321; Water 
Softening and Scientific Filtration, 321 

Revival, Gothic, London churches erected 
since the, 653 

Rickett, Geo., Westgate, in re, 112 

Right to air, appeal, 936 

Rimmer, Heber, Chester, the late, 858 

Risks of dropping tools, 323 

Rival to the Forth bridge, 154 : 

Rivington waterworks, Liverpool, 896 

Rochdale: building by-laws, 862; master 
builders’ association, 426 

Roman: marbles, handbook of, 7; remains 
at Bath, 938; villa at Darenth, 113 
(Society of Architects at) 872 


289 ; 
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Rome, American school of architecture, at, 
679, 790 

Roofing bevels, practical, 688 

Roofings and roofs, 191 

Roofs : and roofings, 191; timber, 639 

Rot, dry, 287, 322, 358 

Rotherhithe town hall competition, 291 

Rothwell urban council offices, 859 

Round y. flat tie-rods, 536 

Royal: Academy (architecture at) 610, 648 
(crafts and the) 148, 149 (pictures at) 
609, 646, 682, 719; architectural museum, 
874; Cambrian academy, 821; exchange, 
paintings at, 825; institute, British 
architects, 54, 83, 224, 292, 577, 676, 723 
(fellowship qualification) 764, 791 (royal 
gold medal) 911; institute, water colour 
painters, 362, 866; Scottish Academy, 
253, 357 (architecture at) 497; societies 
(antiquaries of Ireland) 570 (British 
artists) 433, 716 

Rubble for permanent way, 182 

Rules: new, for science schools, 181; pro- 
fessional, 370 

Rural advertisements bill, 862 


SAFE load, 78 

Safety appliances for elevators, 832, 895 

Saint: Alban (Fulham) 933; Aubyn, J. 
Piers, the late, 691; Barnabas (Becken- 
ham, vicarage) 157 ; Bartholomew (Ips- 
wich) 638: Catherine (Cambridge, col- 
ledge) 110; Charles (Hull) 142; Croce 
(Florence) 547 ; David (Denbigh) 638, 
674; Etheldreda (Fulham) 713; George 
(Hanover-square, organ) 763 (Liverpool, 
hall) 800 ; George’s local board y. 
Ballard, 147 ; Giles (Edinburgh) 643, 750 ; 
James (Edinburgh) 784 ; John (Cam- 
bridge, college) 764, 860, 895 (Oulton) 318 
(Perth) 318, 458 ; Joseph (West Hartle- 
pool) 312; Margaret (Edinburgh, con- 
vent) 426 (Olton) 784; Mark (Venice) 643 
(Wolverhampton, schools) 178, 229 ; 
Mary (Brecon) 284 (Fulham, R.C.) 603 
(Shrewsbury) 638 (‘Tadeaster) 89 (Walter- 
stone) 894; Matthew (Neweastle-on- 
Tyne) 894; Matthias (U. 'Tulse-hill) 176; 
Michael (Coventry) 790 (Derby) 157; 
Monica (Easingwold, hospital) 229 ; Paul 
(Burton) 712 (Morley) 176 ; Paul’s cathe- 
dral (decoration) 8, 790 (do. and Free- 
masons) 536; Paul’s ecclesiological 
society, 142; Peter (Bexhill) 764 (Eaton- 
square) 583 (Newton-le-Willows) 265 

Salford, sanitary progress at, 50 

Salon : Champ de Mars, 578 ; Champs 
Elysées, 618 

Sandgate sea wall, 571, 749 

Sanitary : appliances, Doulton’s, 675 ; con- 
gress, Manchester, 581 ; inspectors 
(association) 215 (examinations tor) 679 
(security of tenure for) 430; institute, 
113; legislation, practical guide to, 228; 
repairs, liability tor, 217, 571 

Sanitation: an ideal and a review, 651; 
insanitary, 681; of hotel de Cimiez, 400 

Saxon architecture, 723 

Scharf, Sir George, the late, 602 

Schedules of measurement in Glasgow, 430 

Schools : Blackburn (St. Stephen) 176; Bow 
and Bromley (foundation) 639 ; Darling- 
ton (Trinity) 178 ; Halebank (parish) 144; 
Morley (Friends’ adult) 494 ; Newcastle- 
under-Lyme (Natl.) 674 ; Oldham 
(Hulme) 820; Overstone, 494; science, 
new rules for, 181; Staffordshire, new, 
77; Streatham-hill (girls’ high) 299 ; 
Tonbridge (Skinners) 638; Walsall 
(Queen Mary) 713 ; Whitwell, 533 ; 
Wolverhampton (St. Mark) 178, 229. 
(See also under Board, Grammar, and 
Technical Schools.) 

Schools of: applied art (Edinburgh) 897; 
architecture (Liverpool) 148, 687 (Rome) 
679, 790 ; art (Crewe) 675, 692 (Glasgow) 
324 (Westminster) 874 

Science: and art examinations, 145, 179, 
322, 499, 534; schools, new rules for, 181 

Scottish : Academy’s exhibition, 253, 357 
(architecture at) 497; national (archi- 
tecture) 87 (gallery) 824 ; sanitary 
inspectors’ association, 938 

Scott monument completion, 790 

Sculptural decoration, modern, 330 

Season, the examination, 397 

Sea wall: Fleetwood, 641; liability for 
repairs to, 571, 749; Sandgate, 571, 749 

Security of tenure for sanitary inspectors, 
430 

Separate and single contracting, 612 

Separation in architecture, 361 

Sequel to bankruptcy prosecution, 788 

Set-square, transparent, 254 

Setting back, unsuccessful claim for, 678 

Settlement buildings, University hall, 688, 
839, 865 

Seville, a courtyard in, 655 

Sewer: gas (innocuous) 289 (poisonous) 
251, 28, ; or drain, 147, 180 

Shed, storage, Bristol, 110, 637 

Sheffield, society, architects’ and surveyors’, 
77, 250, 390, 873 

Shorland’s, E. H. and Brothers, new cata- 
logue, 643 

Shrewsbury: master builders’ association, 
142 ; sewage disposal, 429 

Sick asylum, Hendon, 754, 868 

Sickness, weekly servants’ pay in, 288 

Siemens, Werner von, papers of, 545 

Signs, sky, act, 112 

Silchester excavations, 582 

Silver trowels, new use for, 181 

Simplicity in architecture, value of, 224 

Single and separate contracting, 612 

Sites, building, disused churches as, 428 


Sketches from Italy, 265 

Sketching tour, Derbyshire, 461 

Skinners’ Co.’s hall, 725, 787 

Sky Signs Act, interpretation of, 112 

Slander action by vestry surveyor, 936 

Slaters’ association, national, 464 

Small country house, 366 ‘ 

Smith : Challoner, the late, 406; J. Wallis, 
Sheffield, the late, 108 

Smoked brickwork, 499 

Smoke prevention ; 182; in Paris, 862 

Societies: amalgamated carpenters and 
joiners, 582; anonymists, 8; archseo- 
logical (Kent) 786; architectural (Exeter) 
858 (Lincolnshire) 932; architects, 81, 
226, 363, 511, 576, 721 (dinner) 258 (exa- 
mination for membership) 8, 438, 576 
(excursions) 825, 872 (Manchester do.) 
640 ; architects and surveyors (Bradford) 
932 (Sheffield) 77, 250, 390, 873 ; architec- 
tural (Leeds) 110, 511 (Liverpool) 676 
(Nottingham) 570 (York) 250, 318, 786; 
building (dissolution of) 748 (mortgages) 
824; ecclesiological (St. Paul’s) 142; 
engineers’, 214, 859; Hellenic, 932; royal, 
antiquaries of Ireland, 570; royal, British 
artists, 483, 716; Sunday, 606; women 
painters, 756 : 

Softening, water, and filtration, 321 

Soil pipes, iron, 287, 322, 358 

Soirée, the A.A., 724 

Solaini, H. F., in re, 429 

Some: dangers of the contract system, 645; 
principles underlying domestic architec- 
ture, 363 ; Sussex churches, 721 

Sound: in relation to buildings, 437; proof 
walls, 145 = 

South Kensington museum, 253,289 

Southampton: drainage, eastern district, 
113; municipal buildings for, 790; 
unhealthy area scheme, 324 

Southend, pier approach competition, 583 

Southport: art exhibition, 360; Pier Co. v. 
Corporation, 714 

Spans, timber truss, 655 

Specification : and estimates for labourers’ 
cottages, 259; annotated, 116, 297, 459, 
785, 829, 905; standards, 183 

Specifications: for cement, 321; from 
architects’ and builders’ points of view, 
471, 501 

Speller, mercantile, 912 

Spon’s price-book, 545 ; 

Stabling, Birmingham Corporation, 674 

Stack, chimney, 534 

Stafford sewage disposal, 820 

Staffordshire, new schools in, 77 

Stained glass, 429, 789, 864 

Stains, wood, 500 

Stairs, prices for, 47 

Stamford, archeeologists at, 932 

Standards, specification, 183 

Stanley, main sewerage of, 113 

State almshouse, Tewksbury, Mass., 547 

Stationers’ hall, 910 

Stations, railway: Bletchynden, 674; club 
designs, 365; Moorgate-street, 114 

Statue, Albert-gate (Strathnairn) 824, 898 

Steel bridges, designing of, 86, 355, 503, 
652, 720, 831, 903 ] 

Stencilled fabric decorations, 837 

Stockport : municipal engineers at, 606 ; 
progress at, 113; sewerage works, 113, 
678 

Stoke-on-Trent, archzeologists at, 938 

Stone : cornices, 428 ; rubble for permanent 
way, 182 mn " 

Stones: building, British, 4, 262, 333, 649 ; 
precious, how to distinguish, 114 

Stoneware and lead joints, 214 

Storage shed, Bristol, 110, 637 

Store, clay, 215 Pes coat 

Storers, furniture, liabilities of, 147 

Storr, J. Stephens, the late, 76 

Strand to Holborn improvement, 606, 716 

Street: buildings, typical, 537; centres, 
791; is a mews a, 146 ; subways for 
large towns, 650; what is a, 216, 714 (for 
traffic) 937; what is a new, 147, 323, 359 

Streets : new, under London building act, 
678; renaming, London, 108 | ‘ 

Stresses : and thrusts, 544; in bridge 
members, 863 ; pocket-book of calcu- 
lations in, 691 

Strike, building trades, 8, 568 

Structural decoration, 828 _ 

Structure, temporary, what is a, 146 

Stubbs, Wm., in re, 146, 217, 462, 789 

Style, influence of on design, 758 

Subways, street, for large towns, 650 

Sugar in mortar, 145 

Sugden, T. A., Keighley, the late, 498 

Summers, H., Liverpool, the late, 764 

Sunday Society, 606 

Superticial art, 646 

Survey : 287, 322 ; 
Sc ae ts 

Surveying, land, 17¢ 

Bavecars practical, 690 ; unfortunate, and 
apprentice, 50 

Surveyors’ institution, 186, 405, 472, 620, 
790, 821 

Sussex churches, some, 721 

Sutton-in-Holderness, history of, 429 

Swainson, Harold, the late, 48 

Sydney houses of Parliament, 572 


Nile valley, 218 ; 


TABLES for cubing timber, 321 
Taylor’s act, compensation under, 217 
Taxation on land, incidence of, 76 
Technical : college (Darlington) 157 ; 
education, cost of, 113 ; instruction, con- 
ference, 897 ; schools (Heywood) 581 
(Manchester) 463, 676 (Southampton) 248 
Technicalities uf the new building act, 394 
Telephone handbook, practical, 691 


7 
eZ 


VI. Supplement to the 


Moga: 


Temporary structure, what is a, 146 

Tests, timber, 938 

‘Thames : Embankment, remetalling of, 

c 543, 604 5 lower, navigation, 113 

Theatres: Athens (Dionysos, discoveries 
at) 254; Brussels (Flemish) 544; Earl’s 
Court exhibition, 480 ; Glasgow (burning 
of) 360 (rebuilding) 566 

Theoretical and practical designing of steel 
bridges, 86, 355, 503, 652, 720, 831, 903 

Thompson, Francis, the late, 638 

Three labourers’ cottages, specification and 
estimate, 259 

Thrusts, stresses and, 544 

‘Tickets, workmen’s weekly railway, 179 

Tie-rods, round v. flat, 536 

Tile grates and chimeypieces, 213 

Timber : brands, 215; roofs, 639; tables 
for cubing, 321; tests, 938; truss spans, 


655 
Time, the whirligig of, 1 
Timmins’s mechanical girder calculator, 837 
Tomb, Cobham church (Karl Cobham) 89 
. Tools, risks of dropping, 323 
Toronto court house and the contractor, 863 
Tower: Blackpool, 429; bridge approaches, 
643 
Town hall, Rotherhithe, 291 
Towns, large, street subways for, 650 
Trade union case, 604 
Traffic : extraordinary, 78; what is a street 
for, 937 
Tramway construction, 218 
‘Transparent set-square, 254 
Treillage, 686 
Tremont Temple, Boston, fireproof con- 
struction at, 113 
Tribunal of appeal, building act, 108, 391, 
\ 566 
Triumphal arch, Brooklyn, 113 
Trollope: Geo. F., the late, 406; Robt. L., 
the late, 390 


Trollope’s black list, 359, 428 
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ABBEYLEIX church, cartoons for 
stained glass (angels) 802 
Agricultural schools, West Lavington, 656 
Albi: a courtyard at,. 158; St. Salvi’s 
church, 158 
Alcock’s tomb, Ely Cathedral, 300 
Aldermaston court, Berks, 694 
Alliance assurance offices, Manchester, 90 
Almshouse, State, Tewksbury, Mass., 548 
Alphabets and lettering, 762, 763 
Angels of annunciation, crucifixion, and 
resurrection, 802 
Annunciation, angel of the, cartoon, 802 
Annunciation, Rossetti’s, 90 
Antwerp, fireplace in Plantin museum, 141 
Application of Classic details, 908, 909 
Arcade carvings, Worcester cathedral, 615 
Arm chairs: cherrywood, 569; hall, 584; 
masters’ (Brewers’ Co.) 689 (Stationers’ 
Co.) 931; Portuguese, 584 
geet hall, Waverley hotel, Edinburgh, 
; +A vega Passmore Edwards, Newlyn, 


Ashoyer, residential hotel, 548 

Assurance offices (Alliance) Manchester, 90 

Astarte Syriaca, by Rossetti, 7, 8 

Asylum, sick, Central London, Hendon, 876 

_ Asylums, lunatic, county : 222, 223, 264, 
829, 399, 473, 474, 582, 579, 798, 799 ; 
ox Portraine (plans) 508, 509 

Athens, Doric cap on Propylea, 908 
Australian timber truss spans, 656 


BANKS: Camborne (Deyon and Corn- 
wall) 327; Clerkenwell (London and 
ee Western) 372; Southport (Bolton) 

Barbers’ Co. : committee and court rooms, 
5; doorway to hall, 230; plate, 2, 3, 4 

Bardeneroft, Saltburn, 727, 728 

Barfreston church, doorway, 336 

Barnt-green : cottages (plan) 368; the 
Pines, plan, 368 / 

Basinghall-street, E.C., commissioners of 
sewers’ offices, 189, 194 

Baths, public, Maidstone, 512 

Beaulieu church, Hants, 857 

‘ Beckenham, St. Barnabas’ vicarage, 158 

oe Bedford: Colworth house, 840; hall in 

country house, 656 
Bedroom, state, Gwydyr castle, 230 
Bellini’s portrait of Doge Loredano, 584 
erraig council chamber, North shields, 

_ Benevolent college, medical, Epsom, 876 

Bexhill-on-sea : district council offices, 914; 
lectern, St. Peter’s church, 766; Syden- 

__ ham house, 711 

Billiard-room : Devonshire lodge, Read- 

ing, 58; Sissinghurst, 840 

_ Bishop Alcock’s tomb, Ely Cathedral, 300 

Blackburn; Baptist chapel, 601; orphan- 

» ‘age, 548 
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Trowels, silver, utilised, 181 
Truro sewerage competition, 
Truss spans, timber, 655 
Tuck v. Gregar, employers’ liability, 180 
Turkish bath, New Broad-street, 191 
Turner, Ernest, the late, 406 

Two sides of a question, 471, 501 

Types, new constructional, 468 

Typical street buildings, 537 


89, 605 


UNCERTIFIED houses, 896 

Under-leases and repairs, 935 

Undermill sewerage, 217 

Underwood, Martin, Denbigh, the late, 674 

Unemployed, works for, at West Ham, 430 

Unexecuted work, architects’ charges for, 
288, 394, 861 

Unfair criticism, 78, 111 

Unfortunate surveyor and apprentice, 50 

Universities and art, 794, 836 

University : Aberdeen, 458 ; hall, Passmore 
Edwards settlement buildings, 688, 839, 
865 ‘ 

Jnprofessional practices, 397 

Unsuccessful claim for compensation for 
setting back, 678 

Use and abuse of marble for decoration, 577 


VALIDITY of contracts in restraint of 
trade, 545 : 

Valuation; 287, 322 ; and measurement of 
dilapidations, 181 

Value of simplicity in architecture, 224 

Valuers: license, 215; London, 148 (City) 
825 

Variations and extras, 717 

Venables, Rev. Edmund, the late, 354 

Venetian exhibition, New Gallery, 229 

Ventilation of houses of Parliament, 156 

Vestryman and builder fined, 180, 216, 252 

Vestry officials : compensation, 788 ; 
slander action, 936 


| Veysey, W. H., Exeter, the late, ; 


Wellington-street, Strand, 

‘Wells cathedral. 181 
West Ham: corporation 
ia 750; works fo 
PA rag oa 


> y 


Vibration, nuisance by, 5000 
Vicarage, Beckenham (St. Barnakas) 157 
Vidler y, Kent county council, 78 — 
Views, architectural,79 
Village: club house, club 
water supplies, 687 
Villages, abolition of, 827. 
Villas : Roman, at Darenth, 113, 872 ; 
Stourwood, Bournemouth, 265 
Vulcanising process for wood, 510 - 


Westminster : abbey exte 
cathedral, 148° ; 

Wharf, Bristol, 580 : 
Whatisa: contract under Lone 


designs, 794 ; 


act! 792; house? 287; new str 
823, 3595 street 7216, 714 (“for traffi 
937; temporary structure?146 
Whirligig of time,1 4 
Wind-bracing of high buildings, 821 
Wolverhampton: art gallery, beque 
148; picture exhibition, 825 ; 
Women-painters’ exhibition, 756° 
Wood : fibre blocks, 254; pavement, tre 
ing old, 606; preserving process, 
stains for, 500 et Ser, 
Wooden doors, 428. Ue ae 
Woodwork, Belgian ecclesiastical, 145 
Woolston, Hants., sewage disposal, 35 
Worcestershire, historic, 614 
Workhouses: Ipswich, 748, 786; Lee 
494 se ; 
Workmen’s weekly railway tickets, 17! 
Works department, L.C.C., as their 
contractors, 615, 654, 716, 790 Rk’ 
Worthing, sanitary inspectors at, 790 — 
Wren’s churches, 358 airs 
Wrought iron drain pipes, 606 


WAITING wages, claim for, 288, 323 

Wakefield, West Riding county council 
offices, 212 

Wall: papers, manufacture and design, 81 ; 
party, 215; sea (Fleetwood) 641 (Sand- 
gate) 571, 749 : 

Wails, party, and the building acts: new, 
288, 462; old, 428 — 

Warehouses : Liverpool (Midland) 933 ; 
Preston, Lanes, 265 

Ware water supply, 715 

Warm and cold buildings, 220 

Wasson v. Pawson, 217, 252, 323 

Waste preventers, water, 264 

Water: colour (drawings) 111 (painters’ 
institute) 362, 866; fittings, mains and 
the frost, 430; gauge, 461; in cellar, 640; 
softening and filtration, 321; supplies, 
village, 687 ; supply failure during frost, 
500 ; waste preventers, 264 

Waterhouse, Alfred, RvA., LL.D., 793 

Waterloo and City railway, 248, 800, 859 

Waterways, building over, 605 

Watkins v. Crow, 288, 462 

Wax, modelling, 788 

Wayside notes, 8, 108 

Weekly: railway tickets, workmen’s, 179 ; 
servants’ pay while sick, 288 

“Well”? fire, 8388 


YEAD ON Waterworks Co, y. Wright 
4 ‘ “y 
York: architectural society, 250, 318; a 
gallery, bequest to, 148; sewerage (ar 
tration) 500 (works) 820 Bhs 
Young and Marten’s dinner, 182 


ZOLA, libel action against, 360 


Phar teat) 
CS Rk De. 
: on 


Blackpool municipal offices, selected de- 
sign (Woodhouse and Potts) 914 

Board room, Waverley hotel, Edinburgh, 
620 

Board schools: Camborne (Basset-road) 
617 ; Moss Side (Upper Lloyd-street bd.) 
476 ; Neweastle-on-l'yne (Portland-road) 
336 

Boiler explosions, kitchen, 534 

Bolts, threads in, 5384 

Bond, ancient, at Tati, 787 

Bookcase bureau, 569 

Bournemouth, villas at Stourwood, neer, 
266, 283 

Bouzey reservoir embankment, 761 

Bowl, punch, Barbers’ Co., 2 

Bray’s, de, girl in straw hat, 440 

Breslau pump at Neisse, 8 

Brewers’ Co. : court room, 408; kitchen, 

® 689; master’s chair, 689 ; screen in great 
hall, 584; table from state barge, 689 

Bridges: Forth, 155; Hudson river, 155; 
steel, designing of, 87, 355, 505, 652, 653, 
720, 881, 904 

Brighton, West, villas, 353 

Bristol : proposed mission hall, near, 175 ; 
warehouse, Dean’s Marsh, 637 

Brixton, high school, Wyatt park, 300 

Brompton-road business premises, 876 

Brussels, Flemish theatre, 548 

Buffet, club designs, 512, 529 

Building exhibition, medal of, 404 

Buripine News club designs : dining-room 
buffet, 512, 529; hall chinineypiece, 90; 
labourers’ cottages, 512; model dairy, 
90, 107; parish council building, 745; 
railway station, 372 ; vicarage, 230 ; 
village club, 795, 802 

Bungalows, plans of, 540, 541, 542, 543 

Bureau, bookcase, 569 

Burgos, Santa Maria gate, 408 

Business premises ; Brompton-road, 876 ; 
Camborne (bank) 327 ; Clerkenwell (bank) 
372; Harrow (hotel) 336; Manchester 
(assurance) 90 ; Neweastle-on-Tyne (fm- 
perial buildings) 694 (publishing offices) 


802 ; Old Cavendish-street, W., 300; 
Preston (warehouse) 266 ; Southport 
(bank) 440 


CABINETS: corner, 569; empire, 569; 
French, 584; Italian, 783 (Lyne-Stephens ) 
793 

Camberwell, Camden parish church, 266 

Camborne: Basset-road board schools, 
617 ; Devon and Cornwall bank, 327 ; 
Passmore Edwards free library, 723 

Cambridge: Masonic hall, 58; Newnham 
college, 58 (Clough gates) 58; St. John’s 
college gateway, 766 ; 

Camden parish church, Camberwell, 266 

Canterbury, doorway to cloisters, 336 

Cape Town castle, gateway, 840 

Capitals: Propyleea, Athens, 908 ; 
Vitale, Ravenna, 266... 4 


San 


| Cimiez, plan of Grand] 


| Basingha 


ve 
"7 
we 


Whitecross-street_ (fireplaces) 913, 
Grose. 93. (See also City Guil 
infra. Mec, 

City Guilds: Barbers’ Co. (committee and 
court room) 5 (doorway to hall) 230 
(plate) 2, 3, 4; Brewers’ Co, (court room 
408 (kitchen, master’s chair and table 
689 (screen in great hall) 584 ; Gold: 
smiths’ Co. (grand staircase) 8, 476 
hall) 495 (statues) 476 ; Grocers’ 
(fireplace) 408 (grand staircase) 1 


Cartoon gallery, Knole, 548 

Cartoons of angels, stained glass, Abbey- 
leix church, 802 

Carvings, arcade, Worcester cathedral, 515 

Castle Rising castle, stairway, 656 

Castles: Cape Town (gateway) 840 ; Castle 
Rising (stairway) 656; Gwydyr (state 
bedroom) 230; Huntly (hall fireplace) 158 

Cathedrals : Canterbury (doorway to 
cloisters) 836; Chartres (N.W. tower) 
802; Ely (Bishop Alcock’s tomb) 300; 
Gloucester (south side) 336; Louvain 
(corner of) 757 ; Manchester (north aisle) 
75; Rochester (S. door) 336; St. Paul’s 
(Wellington monument) 124 ; Siena 
(font) 266; Venice (St. Mark) 194 (central 
doorway) 694; Worcester (arcade car- 
vings) 615 

Cavendish-street, Old, premises in, 300 

Cedar room, Skinners’ Co., 728 

Central : London sick -asylum, Hendon, 
876 ; portal, St. Mark’s, Venice, 694 

Chains, disappearing, lavatories with, 87 

Chairs : arm, 569, 584 ; Brewers’ Co. 
(master’s) 698 ; carved walnut, 230 ; 
Italian state, 783 ; Stationers’ hall, 931 ; 
Stuart, 783 

Chapels: Blackburn (Bapt.) 601; Dulwich- 
grove (Congl.) 158; lghtham Moat, 8; 
New Ferry (Wesln.) 372; Newport, N.B. 
(Leng Meml.) 694; Charles I., Lely’s 


Classic details and their application, 908, - 
909 d RE: i 
Claybury asylum, kitchen plans, 798,799 

Cleopatra, statue, at Goldsmiths’ hall, 476. 
Clerkenwell, South Western bank, 37 
Cloisters, Canterbury, doorway to, 336. 
Clough memorial gates, Newnhai oll 
Cambridge, 58 Be ihe sp ewe 
Club, Burtpinc News designing: din ‘ 
room buffet, 512, 529; hall chimneypiece, — 
90 ; labourers’ cottages, 512 ; mod aL 
dairy, 90, 107; parish council buildicg, — 
745; railway station, 372; vicarage, 
village club, 795, 802 Sekgiete SMa: 


portrait of, 194 ; Chartres cathedral, | Clubhouses, village, club desi 

N.W. tower, 802 _ 802. esas Ra en ee 
Chimneypiece, hall, 90 | Cluny museum, Paris : 802; tapestry 
Choir: lectern, 230; stall, St. Gertrude’s, 876 Sa, 


Cobham : church, Earl Cobham’s tomb, 90; _ 
college, doorway and fireplace, 58 oe 
Cole memorial church, Yeovil, 65) 
Colleges : Cambridge (Newnham) % 

Clough gates) 58 (St. John’s, ga 
766; Cobham (sketches at) 58; 
ton technical, 158 ; Epsom (royal 
benevolent) 876; London 
completed) 8, 45 t 
Colosseum, Rome, Dorie order, 90 
Colworth house, Bedford, 840 
Commandery, the, Worcester, 615 
Commissioners of sewers’ offices, 189, 
Committee room, Barbers’ Co., 5 3 
Competition designs: board schools (M 
Side, selected, Woodhouse ‘an 
loughly) 476 ; Burrpinc News des 


(model dai 
‘puildin 
( (vicarage) 230- 
(village club) 795, 802; as lack— 
Es 


aris, firs 


Louvain, 757 

Christ on the Cross, wall painting, by 
Aveling Green, 158 

Churcheroft, Puttenham, Guildford, 408 

Churches: Abbeyleix (cartoons, angels)’ 
802; Albi (St. Salvi) 158; Barfreston 
(door) 336 ; Beaulieu, Hants, 857 ; Bex- 
hill (St. Peter, lectern) 766 ; Camberwell 
(Camden, alterations to) 266; Cobham 
(Earl Cobham’s tomb) 90; Derby (St. 
Michael, wall paintings) 158; Dulwich- 
grove (Congl.) 158; Eaton-square (St. 
Peter, rood-sereen, and pulpit) 584; 
Edwalton (Holy Rood) 728; Fishlake, 
near Doncaster, 247 ; Florence (Sta. 
Croce, tombs in pavement) 548 ; Harble- 
down, 58 ; Kirkham (Congl.) 266 ; 
Lenton (Trinity, font) 58; Louvain (St. 
Gertrude, choir stall) 757; Newton-le- 
Willows (St. Peter, reredos) 266 ; 
Ravenna (San Vitale, capital) 266 ; 
Seville (S. Salvador) 656; Siena (San} — 
Giovanni, font) 266; Stone, Kent (door) | ~ 
336 ; Tadcaster (St. Mary) 90; Venice stenholme) 601 
(St. Mark) 194, 694; Yeovil (St. Michael) | ~ 
656; Zutphen (St. Walburg, N. porch) 
109 a as : z 


ie: 


oe 


Citadel gateway, Plym 
City, the : commission 
l-street, 18 


¥ 


P. Weaver) 512; national silver medal 
drawings (H. P. Clifford) 58, 90, 336; 
pier approach (Southend, J. Thompson) 
584 ; sick asylum (Hendon, Central 
London, selected, Giles, Gough, and 
Trollope) 876 

Completion of University college, London, 


8, 45 Mh 

Continent, old masters on the, 58, 194, 266, 
336, 440, 512, 584, 766, 914 

Co-operative society’s warehouse, Preston, 
266 , 

Cotta Srospitels: E ld L 

Cottage hospitals: Easingwold, 230; Lis- 
keard, 440 le 

Cottages: Barnt-green, 368; labourers’, 
three (club designs) 512 (for £500) 260, 
261 ; Wood-green, 389 

Council: building, parish. club designs, 
745; chamber fittings, North Shields, 124 ; 
offices, district, Bexhill, 914 

Country: houses (Bedford, hall in) 656 
(small, plans) 367, 368, 369; railway 
stations, 372; vicarage, club designs, 230 

County lunatic asylums: 222, 223, 264, 329, 
399, 473, 474, 582, 579, 798, 799; Port- 
raine, 508, 509 

Court rooms: Barbers’ Co., 5; Brewers’ 

_ Co., 408 

Courtyards: Albi, 158; Cluny museum, 
802; Seyille (San Salvador) 656 

Cross, Christ on the, by Aveling Green, 158 

Crucifixion, angel of the, cartoon, 802 

Cups, Barbers’ Co., 2, 3, 5 

Curved lines in Maison Carrée, 822 


DAIRY, model, club designs, 90, 107 

Dame a la Licorne, tapestry at Cluny 
museum, 876 

Darlington technical college, 158 

Dauntsey agricultural schools, West Lay- 
ington, 656 

Dean’s Marsh, Bristol, warehouse, 637 

De Bray, girl in straw hat, 440 

Decorative hall furniture, 584 

Dell, the, Northfield, plans, 368 

Derby, wall paintings at St. Michael’s 


church, 158 
Designing club, Burnpinc News : buffets, 
512, 529; hall chimneypiece, 90 ; 


labourers’ cottages, 512; model dairy, 
90, 107; parish council building, 745; 
railway station, 372 ; vicarage, 230 ; 
village club, 795, 802 
Designing of steel bridges, 87, 355, 504, 652, 
653, 720, 831, 904 
Designs : Burtpinc News elub, 90, 107, 
230, 512, 529, 745, 795, 802; Hammer- 
smith free library (M. B. Adams) 440 
Details: bridges, steel, 504; buffets, 512, 
529; Classic and their application, 908, 
909 ; cottages, labourers’, 260, 261 ; doors, 
47; fireplace (Hutton court) 158, 766 ; 
gateway, St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
766; hall chimneypiece, 90 ; stairs, 47 ; 
timber truss spans, 656; villas, 459, 460 
Devon and Cornwall bank, Camborne, 327 
Dinan, Porte de Jerzual, 300 
Dining rooms: buffet, club designs, 512, 
529; Sissinghurst, Kent, 840; Waverley 
hotel, Edinburgh, 620 
Disappearing chains, lavatories with, 87 
District council offices, Bexhill, 914 
Doge Leonardo Loredano, by Bellini, 584 
Door frame, section of, 531 
- Doors, details of, 47 
Doorways : Barber Surgeons’ Co., 230; 
Barfreston church, 336 ; Cambridge, St. 
John’s college, 766; Canterbury cloisters, 
336; Cobham college, 58; hospital at 
Toledo, 8; Rochester cathedral, 336 ; St. 
Mark’s, Venice, 694; Stationers’ hall, 
931; Stone church, 336 : 
Dorie details: Colosseum, Rome, 908; 
_ Propylea, Athens, 908; temples of 
Segesta, Selinus, and Solunto, 909 
i: Dowgate-hill, Skinners’ Co.’s: Cedar 
room, 728; plate, 728 
Drawing rooms: royal, Waverley hotel, 
Edinburgh, 620 ; Speke hall, 876 
Drawings : by Joseph Nash (Ightham 
_ Moat chapel) 8 (Knole, cartoon gallery) 
« 4548 (Montacute) 372 (Ockwells hall) 124 
(Speke hall) 876; measured (fireplaces, 
Hutton court, K. Gammell) 158, 766 
(font, Lenton church, P. H. Ellis) 58 ; 
national prize (H. P. Weaver) 512; 
. national silver medal (H. P. Clifford) 58, 
90, 336; Pugin fireplace, Huntly castle 
tw wat ai teary {college 
way, St. John’s, Cambridge Ly 
Ward) 766 ' é San 
Dresden royal gallery paintings: Charles 
I. (Lely) 194 ; Doge Loredano (Bellini) 
584; Ecce Homo (Guido Reni) 512; Girl 
in Straw Hat (S.de Bray) 440; Meyer 
Madonna (Holbein) 336 ; St. Jerome 
(Rubens) 914; Van Orley (Diirer) 266; 
Venus and Lute-player (‘Titian) 766 
Dresser-sideboard, a Stuart, 372 
Drinking room, German, 408 
emai re gout 615 
ublin county asylum, Portraine 
plans, 508, 509 y “ae , selected 
‘ + abet ee By Sa church, 158 
Y uomi: Siena (font) 266; Veni 
mala 194 ye ) 3 Venice (St. 
iirer’s portrait of Bernhard van Orley, 2 
Dutch : garden, Holland house, 476; want 
_ Ings, 440 
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EASINGWOLD, St. ica’ 
per ghd F Monica’s cottage 
Eaton-square, rood-sereen, St. Peter’s, 584 
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INDEX ' 


Eece : Ancilla Domini, Rossetti’s, 90 ; 
Homo, Guido Reni’s, 512 _ 

Edinburgh, North British railway hotel, 
620, 766 

Edwalton : Holy Rood church, 728; the 
Limes, 726, 728 , 

Edwards, Passmore: art gallery, Newlyn, 
194; cottage hospital, Liskeard, 440; 
free libraries (Camborne) 723 (Hammer- 
smith) 440 (Truro) 694; wing, West 
Ham hospital, 194 

Ely cathedral, Bishop Aleock’s tomb, 300 

Breiiecring block, University college, W., 

’ 

Engineers, civil, institution, Great George- 
street, 408, 505 

Entrance gateways (Cambridge, St. 
John’s college) 766 (Cape Town castle) 
840 (Plymouth citadel) 840 ; hall, Stock- 
holm houses of parliament, 871; Monta- 
cute house, 372 

Epileptic ward, lunatic asylum, 264 

Epsom, royal medical benevolent college, 
876 

Exhibitions: national building, medal, 404; 
Paris, designs, by C. Gérault and E. 
Hénard, 300; Venetian, sketches at, 230 

Explosions, kitchen boiler, 534 


FIREPLACES : Antwerp, Plantin 
museum, 141 ; Cobham college, 58 ; 
Grocers’ Co. hall, 408; Holland house, 
476; Huntly castle, 158; Hutton court, 
158, 766; Whitecross-street, E,C. (old) 
913, 914 . 

Fishlake church, near Doncaster, 247 

Fittings, council chamber, North Shields 
124 . 

Flagon, Barbers’ Co., 3 

Flemish : school of paintings, 58, 914 ; 
theatre, Brussels, 548 

Floor, soundproof, 111 

Florence, tombs in pavement, Sta. Croce, 
548 

Fonts: Lenton, Trinity church, 58; Siena 
cathedral, 266 

Forth bridge, the, 155 

Four Kentish doorways, 336 

Frame, door, section of, 531 


Free libraries : Camborne (Passmore 
Edwards) 723; Hammersmith (Passmore 
Edwards) 440 ; ‘Truro (Passmore 


Edwards) 694 
French 16th century cabinet, 584 
Furniture : hall, 584; Montrose collection, 
783; Queen Anne, 569 


GABLES, the, Moseley, plans, 869 

Gainsborough, country house, Morton, 
near, 874 

Galleries, pictures from : Dresden royal, 
194, 266, 336, 440, 512, 584, 766, 914; 
Manchester, 7,8; Munich, old Pinako- 
thek, 58; national, 90 

Gallery : art, Newlyn, 194; Cluny museum, 
Paris, 802 ; Cartoon, Knole, 548 

Garden, Dutch, Holland house, 476 

Gates: Burgos (Santa Maria) 408; Dinan 
(Jerzual) 300 

Gateways : entrance, Cape Town castle, 
840; Plymouth citadel, 840; St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, 766 

German: drinking room, 408; school of 
paintings, 194, 266, 336; staircase hall, 
425 

Gilt room, Holland house, 476 

Girders, open- web, 720 

Girl in straw hat, by S. de Bray, 440 

Gloucester cathedral from south, 336 

Goldsmiths’ Co. hall; grand staircase, 8, 
476; old building, 495 ; statuary (Cleo- 
patra and the Libyan Sibyl) 476 

Gower-street front, University college, 8, 
45 A 

Grace cup, Barbers’ Co , 4 

Grand hotel, Cimiez, plan, 401 

Grand staircases : Goldsmiths’ Co.’s hall, 
8, 476; Grocers’ Co.’s hall, 124; Hat- 
tield house, 8 

Great George-street, S.W., institution of 
civil engineers, 408, 505 

Grocers’ Co. hall: fireplace, 408; grand 
staircase, 124 ; plans, 408 

Guido Reni’s Ecce Homo, 512 

Guildford, Churcheroft house, Puttenham, 
near, 408 

Guilds, City : Barbers’ Co. (committe and 
court rooms) 5 (doorway to hall) 230 
(plate) 2, 3,4; Brewers’ Co. (court room) 
408 (screen in great hall) 584; Gold- 
smiths’ Co. (grand staircase) 8, 476 
(old hall) 495 (statuary) 476; Grocers’ 
Co. (fireplace) 408 (grand staircase) 124 
(plans) 408; Skinners’ Co. (Cedar room) 
728 (plate) 728; Stationers’ Co. (chairs 
and doorway) 931 (screen) 914 

Gwydyr castle, state bedroom, 230 


HALL : chimneypiece, 90 ; fireplace, 
Huntly castle, 158; furniture, 584 
Halls: Barber Surgeons’ Co., 230; Bed- 


ford (in country house) 656; Brewers’: 


Co. (court room) 408 (kitehen) 689 
(sereen) 584; Bristol (proposed mission) 
175; Cambridge (masonic) 58; Colworth 
house, Bedford, 840 ; Edinburgh 
Waverley hotel) 620; Goldsmiths’ Co. 
grand staircase) 8 (old) 495; Grocers’ 
‘0. (fireplace) 408 (grand staircase) 124 
(plans) 408; Hatfield, 8, 46; Holborn 
restaurant (the King’s) 8; Knole, cartoon 
gallery, 548; Montacute, 373; North 
Mymms, 840; Ockwells (interior) 124; 
Sissinghurst, 840; Skinners’ Co., 728; 
Speke, 876 ; staircase, (German, 425 3 


. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lenton church, font at, 58 
Lettering, alphabets and, 762, 763 
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Stationers’ Co. (doorway and chairs) 
931 (sereen) 914; Stockwell Orphanage 
(Spurgeon meml.) 512 

Hammersmith free library, M. B. Adams's 
design, 440 

Ham, West, hospital, new wing, 194 

Hammers, Barbers’ Co., 3 

Harbledown church, 58 

Harrow, King’s Head hotel, 336 

Hatfield house: grand staircase, 8; plan, 


46 
Hat, straw, girlin, by 8. De Bray, 440 
Head of Astarte Syriaca, by Rossetti, 8 
Heaton chapel, Sedgley lodge, 317 
Hendon, Central London sick asylum, 876 
Heywood technical school, 584 
Higher Broughton, house at, 300 
High school, Brixton and Streatham Hill, 
300 


Historic Worcester, 614, 615 

Holbein’s ‘‘ Meyer Madonna,’’ 336 

Holborn restaurant, the King’s hall, 8 

Holland house, Kensington, sketches and 
plans, 476, 493 

Homes for orphans, Swanley, 819 

Hospitals: Easingwold (cottage) 230; Lis- 
keard (cottage) 440; Sydney, N.S.W., 
684, 685, 694; Toledo (de la Santa Cruz, 
portal) § ; West Ham (Passmore 
Edwards’ wing) 194 

Hotels : Ashover (residential) 548 ; Cimiez 
(Grand, plan) 401; Paris (Cluny museum) 
802; Edinburgh (North British railway) 
620, 766; Harrow (King’s Head) 336 

Houses: Aldermaston court, 694; Barnt- 
green (cottage, plan) 368 (The Pines, 
plan) 368; Bardencroft, Saltburn, 727, 
728 ; Beckenham (vicarage) 158 ; Bedford 
(hall in) 656 ; bungalows, 540, 541, 542, 
543; Churchcroft, Puttenham, 408 ; Col- 
worth, Bedford, 840 ; Commandery, 
Worcester, 615; Gables, Moseley (plan) 
369; Gwydyr castle (state bedroom) 230 ; 
Hatfield (grand staircase) 8 (plan) 46; 
Higher Broughton, 300; Holland, Ken- 
sington, 476, 493 ; Hoye (villas) 353 ; 
Hutton court (fireplaces at) 158, 766; 
TIghtham Moat (chapel) 8; Inglewood, 
Yeovil, 124 ;*Knole (cartoon gallery) 548 ; 
Leenside, Nottingham, 727, 728 ; Limes, 
the, Edwalton, 726, 728; Longbridge 
(plan) 367; Montacute, 372; Morton, 
Gainsborough, 874 ; Northfield (The Dell, 
plan) 368 (Red house, plan) 367; North 
Mymms (hall) 840; Nuremberg (parson- 
age) 8; Ockwells, 124; of parhament, 
Stockholm, 870, 871; Old Cayendish- 
street, 300 ; Oldgate, Morpeth, 457 ; pair 
of villas, 459, 460; Pleck, the, Walsall, 
870 ; Putney, 802; Reading (billiard 
room at Devonshire lodge) 58; Rhayader, 
440 ; Salwarpe court, 614 ; Sedgley lodge, 
Heaton chapel, 317; Shelford, 58; Sis- 
singhurst, 840; Southport, 440; Stour- 
wood (villas) 266, 283; Streatham, 914; 
Surbiton (villas) 211; Sydenham, Bex- 
hill, 711; Whitecross-street, E.C, (stair- 
case) 893 (fireplaces) 913, 914; Wood- 
green (cottages) 389; Worcester (old) 
512 

Hove, semi-detached villas, 353 

Hudson river bridge, proposed, 155 

Huntly castle, hal: tireplace, 158 

Hutton court, fireplaces, 158, 766 


IGHTHAM Moat, chapel at, 8 

Imperial buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 694 

Infirmary, Southport, 336 

Ingle, billiard room, Sissinghurst, 840 

Inglewood house, Yeovil, 124 

Inland revenue office, Nottingham, 124 

Institution of civil engineers’ ‘premises, 
Great George-street : 408; sanitation of, 
505 

Instrument, lumber measuring, 178 

Interior : Maidstone baths, 512; Ockwells 
hall, 124 

Tron soil pipes, 358 

Italian cabinets, 783, 793 


JEROME, 8t., by Rubens, 914 
Jerzual porte at Dinan, 300 


KENSINGTON: Holland house, 476, 
493 ; South, museum (Nash’s drawing of 
Montacute house at) 372 

Kent,; architectural sketches in, 58; four 
doorways in, 336 

King’s: hall, Holborn restaurant, 8 ; Head 
hotel, Harrow, 336 

Kirkham Congregational church, 266 

Kitchen: boiler explosions, 534; plans, 
asylum (Claybury) 798, 799 (Menstone) 
579 

Kneehole table, Louis XIII., 783 

Knole, Cartoon gallery, 548 

Krueger’ lumber measuring instrument, 178 


LABOURERSD’ cottages, three: 260, 
261; club designs, 512 

Lady : and unicorn (tapestry, Cluny 
museum) 876; Leng chapel, Newport, 


N.B., 694 
Ladles, punch, Barbers’ Co., 2 
Lavabo in forged iron, 250 
Lavatories with disappearing chains, 87 
Lavington, West, agricultural school, 656 
Lawyer in his office, by Romerswael, 58 
Lectern: choir, 230; St. Peter’s, Bexhill, 


766 
Leenside, Nottingham, 727, 728 
Lely’s portrait of Charles I., 194 
Leng chapel, Newport, Fife, 694 
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Libraries, free: Camborne (Passmore 
Edwards) 723 ; Hammersmith (do.) 440 5 
Truro (do.) 684 

Library, Sissinghurst, Kent, 840 


Libyan Sibyl, statue of, Goldsmiths’ hall, 


476 


Limes, the, Edwalton, 726, 728 


Lincolnshire, country house, 874 

Liskeard, Passmore Edwards 
hospital, 440 

Lodge, Sedgley, Heaton chapel, 317 

Longbridge, house at, plans, 367 

Loredano, Doge, by Bellini, 584 

Louvain sketches (cathedral, choir stall at 
St. Gertrude’s, and pump) 757 

Loving cups, Barbers’ Co., 3, 4 

Lower school, medical benevolent college, 
Epsom, 876 

Lumber measuring and registering instru- 
ment, 178 4 

Lunatic asylums, county: 222, 223, 264, 
829, 399, 478, 474, 5382, 579, 798, 799 5 
Portraine (plans) 508, 509 

Lute-player and Venus, Titian’s,766 


cottage 


MADONNA, the Meyer, Holbein’s, 336 
Maidstone public baths, 512 
Maison Carrée, Nismes, curved lines in, 822 


Manchester : Alliance assurance offices, 90 ; 


art gallery, Rossetti’s Astarte Syriaca, 7, 
8; cathedral, sketch in north aisle, 75; 
house, Higher Broughton, near, 300 

Masonic hall, Cambridge, 58 

Masters’ chairs : Brewers’ 
Stationers’ hall, 931 

Masters, old: at National gallery, 90; on 
the Continent, 58, 194, 266, 336, 440, 512, 
584, 766, 914 

Measured drawings : fireplaces (Huntly 
castle, J. J. Joass) 158 (Hutton court, K. 
Gammell) 158, 766; font, Lenton church 
(P. H. Ellis) 58; gateway, St. John’s 
college, Cambridge (W. H. Ward) 766 

Measuring instrument, lumber, 178 

Medal, national building exhibition, 404 

Medical benevolent college, Epsom, 876 

Medinet Habou, plan of, 823 

Memorial: chapel, Leng, Newport, N.B., 
694; church, Cole, Yeovil, 656; hall, 
Spurgeon, Stockwell orphanage, 512 

Menstone asylum kitchen, plan, 579 

Metopes, temple at Selinus, 909 

Meyer Madonna, Holbein’s, 336 

Mission hall, proposed, near Bristol, 175 

Model dairy, club designs, 90, 107 

Montacute house, entrance to, by J. Nash, 
872 

Montgomery, H. Greville, portrait, 403 

Montrose collection of furniture, 783 

Monuments : Cobham church (Cobham) 
90; Ely cathedral (Bp. Alcock) 300; St. 
Paul’s cathedral (Wellington) 124 


hall, 689 ; 


Morecambe, west end pier and payilion, 194 ~ 


Morpeth, Oldgate house, 457 

Morris, Mrs. Wm., as ‘‘ Astarte Syriaca,”’ 
7, 8 

Morton, Gainsborough, country house, 874 

Moseley, the Gables, plans, 369 

Moss-side, Manchester, board schools, 476 

Munich, picture by Romerswaels, at Old 
Pinakothek, 58 

Municipal buildings, Blackpool, 914 

Museums ; Antwerp (Plantin, fireplace in) 
141; Paris (Cluny) 802 (tapestry in) 876; 
8. Kensington (Nash’s Montacute house) 
372 

Mymms, North, hall at, 840 


NASH’S drawings, reproductions of : 
Ightham Moat chapel, 8; Knole, cartoon 
gallery, 548; Montacute, entrance to, 
372; Ockwells hall, 124; Speke hall, 876 

National : building exhibition, medal, 404; 
gallery, old masters at, 90; prize draw- 
ings (H. P. Weaver) 512; silver medal 
drawings (H. P. Clifford) 58, 90, 336 

Neisse, pump cover at, 8 

New: Ferry Wesleyan chapel, 372 ; South 
Wales, timber truss spans, 656 

Newcastle-on-T'yne : Imperial buildings, 
694; Portland-road board schools, 336 ; 
publishing offices, 802 

Newlyn, Passmore Edwards art gallery, 194 

Newnham college, Cambridge: 58; Clough 
memorial gates, 58 ; 

Newport, N.B., Leng memorial chapel, 694 

Newspaper offices, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 802 

Newton-le-Willows, reredos, St. Peter’s 
church, 266 

Nismes, Maison Carrée, 822 

Northfield : the Dell, plans, 368; red house, 
plans, 367 : t 

North: British railway hotel, Edinburgh, 
620, 766; Mymmas, hall at, $40; Shields, 
council chamber fittings, 124 

Nottingham : Leenside house, 727, 7285 
post and inland reyenue office, 1245 
Bpringfield house, staircase, 728 

Nuremburg, oriel of parsonage, 8 


OAK door frame, section of, 531 

Ockholt hall, interior, 124 

Ockwells hall, interior, 124 ; 

Offices : assurance (Manchester Alliance) 
90 ; commissioners of sewers (Basinghall- 
street, E.C.) 189, 194 ; district council 
(Bexhill) 912 ; municipal (Blackpool) 
914; post (Nottingham) 124; Rhayader, 


440 

Old : Cavendish-street, W., premises in, 
300 ; Goldsmiths’ hall, 495 ; houses 
(Whitecross-street staircases) 912 (Wor- 
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cester) 512 ; masters (at National gallery) 
90 (on the Continent) 58, 194, 266, 336, 
440, 512, 584, 766, 914 ; Pinakothek, 
Munich, paintings at, 58 


548 ; timber truss spans, 656; vii ges 
(Beckenham) 158 (club) 230; villas 
(Hove) 353 (pair, details of) 459 (Stour- 
wood) 266, 283 (Surbiton) 211 ; ware- 


Stokes memorial library, Tru 
Stone church, Kent, doorway. 
Stourwood, villas at, 266,283 
Strand, Romano’s restaurant, 372 


Willows, reredos) 266 ; Salvador (Seville, 
courtyard at) 656 ; Salvi (Albi) 158 ; 
Sebald (Nuremberg, parsonage) 8; Vitale 
(Ravenna, capital from) 266; Walburg 


Oldgate house, Morpeth, 457 

Open web girders, 720 

Oriel, parsonage at Nuremberg, 8 

Orley, Bernhard Van, by Diirer, 266 

Orphanages: Blackburn, 548 ; Stockwell, 
Spurgeon memorial hall, 512; Swanley, 
819 

Oven, asylum, 532 


PAINTINGS : Bolognese school, 512; 
British, 7, 8, 90; Dutch, 440; Flemish, 
58, 914; German, 194, 266, 336; Venetian, 
584, 766 ; wall (Derby, St. Michael) 158 

Pair of villas, details, 459, 460 

Paris : Cluny museum, 802 (tapestry) 876 ; 
exhibition, premiated designs, by C. 
Girault and K. Hénard, 300 

Parish council building, club designs, 745 

Parliament, Swedish houses of, Stockholm, 


: club designs, 230; Nurem- 


194 ; cottage as se 
free libraries (Camborne) 723 (Hammer- 
smith) 440 (Truro) 694; wing, West 
Ham hospital, 194 

Pavilion, pier, Morecambe, 194 

Pfeiffer building, Newnham college, Cam- 
bridge, 58 

Pictures : Dresden royal gallery, 194, 266, 
336, 440, 512, 584, 766, 914 ; Manchester 
gallery, 7, 8; National gallery, 90; old 
Pinakothek, Munich, 58 

Pier approach, Southend, 58¢- 

Pier, Morecambe (west end) 194 

Pinakothek, old, Munich, paintings at, 58 

Pines house, Barnt-green, plans, 368 

Pipes, soil, iron, 358 

Plans : almshouse, state (Tewksbury, 
Mass.) 548; art gallery (Newlyn) 194; 
asylums (lunatic) 222, 223, 473, 579, 798, 
799 (Portraine) 508, 509 (sick, Hendon) 
876 ; bank (Clerkenwell, South Western) 
372 ; baths, public (Maidstone) 512; 
board schools (Newcastle-on-Tyne) 336 ; 
bungalows, 540, 541, 442, 543; chapels 
(Blackburn, Bapt.) 601 (New Ferry, 
Wesln.) 372; chimneypieces, hall (club) 
9); churches (Kirkham, Congl.) 266 
(Yeovil, St. Michael) 656; club house, 
yillage (club designs) 795, 802; colleges 
(Cambridge, Newnham) 58 (Epsom, 
medical benevolent) 876 (London, 
University) 45; cottages (Barnt-green) 
368 (labourers’) 260, 512 (Wood-green) 
389; council chamber (North Shields) 
124; dairies (club) 90, 107 ; gateway 
(Cambridge, St. John’s college) 766 ; 
homes (Swanley, orphans,) 802; hospitals 
(Liskeard, cottage) 440 (Sydney, N.S. W.) 
684, 685 (West Ham) 194; hotels (Ash- 
over) 548 (Cimiez, Grand) 401 (Edin- 
burgh, Waverley) 766 (Harrow, King’s 
Head) 336; houses (Aldermaston court) 
694 (Bardencroft,. Saltburn) 727 (Barnt- 
green, Pines) 368 (Bexhill) 711 (Church- 
croft, Puttenham) 408 (Edwalton) 726 
(Gables, Moseley) 369 (Hatfield) 46 
(Higher Broughton) 300 (Holland, Ken- 
sington) 476, 493 (Inglewood, Yeovil) 124 
(Leenside, Nottingham) 727 (Longbridge) 
367 (Morton) 874 (Northfield, Dell) 368 
(do., Red ho.) 367 (Putmey) 802 (Rhay- 
ader) 440 (Sedgley lodge, Heaton Chapel) 
317 (Shelford) 58 (Southport) 440 (Stour- 
wood) 266, 283 (Streatham) 914 (Walsall, 
the Pleck) 370; infirmary (Southport) 
336; institution (civil engineers, Great 
George-street) 408 ; libraries, free 
(Hammersmith) 440 (Truro) 694 ; 
masonic hall (Cambridge) 58; mission 
hall (Bristol, near) 158 ; municipal offices 
(Blac 1) 914 ; offices (Basinghall- 
street, E.C., commissioners of sewers) 
189 ill. district council) 914 ; 
orphanage (Blackburn) 548 ; oven, 
asylum, 532; parish club building (club) 
745; pier approach (Southend) 584; post 
office (Nottingham) 124 ; railway 
stations (club designs) 372; restaurant 
ae Romano’s) 872 ; schools 
Brixton, high) 300 (West Lavington, 

i 5 technical school 
(He ; temple (Medinet 
Habou) 823; theatre (Brussels, Flemish) 


656 ; 


house (Preston) 266 

Plantin museum, Antwerp, fireplace in, 141 

Plate: Barbers’ Co., 2,3, 4; Skinners’ Co., 
7s 

Pleck, Walsall, house at, 370 

Plymouth citadel, entrance gateway, 840 

Porch, St. Walburg’s church, Zutphen, 109 

Portal : central, St. Mark’s, Venice, 694 ; 
hospital at Toledo, 8 

Port de Jerzual, Dinan, 300 

Portraine lunatic asylum, selected plans, 
508, 509 

Portraits: Charles I. (Lely) 194; Mont- 
gomery, H. Greville, 403; Morris, Mrs. 
W.,as Astarte Syriaca (Rossetti) Van 
Orley (Diirer) 266 

Portuguese arm chair, 584 

Post office, Nottingham, 124 

Premises : Brompton-road, 876; Cam- 
borne (bank) 827 ; Clerkenwell (bank) 
372; Harrow (hotel) 336; Manchester 
(assurance) 90°; Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Imperial) 694 (publishing offices) 802 ; 
Old Cayendish-street, W., 300; Preston 
(co-op. warehouse) 266 ; Southport 
(bank) 440 

Preston, co-operative warehouse, Moor- 
lane, 266 

Princes-street, E.C., Grocers’ Co.’s hall: 
fireplace, 408 ; grand staircase, 124 ; 
plans, 408 

Public: baths, Maidstone, 512; libraries 
(Camborne) 723 (Hammersmith, M. B. 
Adams’s design) 440 (Truro, Passmore 
Edwards) 694 

Publishing offices, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 802 

Pugin studentship drawings, hall fireplace, 
Huntly castle (J. J. Joass) 158 

Pulpit : and rood-sereen, St. Peter’s. 
Eaton-square, 584 ; Beaulieu church, 857 

Pump at Louvain, 757 

Pump-cover at Neisse, 8 

Punch bowl and ladles, Barbers’ Co., 2 

Putney, house at, 802 


QUEEN Anne furniture, 569 


RAILWAY 
(Waverley) 
designs, 372 

Ravenna, capital from San Vitale, 266 

Reading, billiard room, Devonshire lodge, 
58 


Red house, Northfield, plans, 367 
Registering instrument, lumber, 178 
Reni’s Ecce Homo, 512 

Reredos, St. Peter's, Newton-le-Willows, 
- 266 


hotel, 
766 5 


Edinburgh 


620, stations, club 


Reservoirs : Bouzey, 761; Torey-Neuf, 903 
Residential hotel, Ashover, 548 
Restaurants : Holborn, the King’s hall, 8 
Romano’s, Strand, 372 
Resurrection, angel of the, 802 
Rhayader, house and offices, 440 
Richmond district asylum, 
selected plans, 508, 509 
Rochester cathedral, south door, 336 
Romano’s restaurant, Strand, 372 
Rome, Doric details, the Colosseum, 908 
Romerswael, lawyer in his office, by, 58 
Rood-sereen, St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, 584 
Rossetti’s D. G. paintings : Astarte Syriaca 
(Manchester art gallery) 7, 8; Ecce 
Ancilla Domini (National Gallery) 90 
Reyal : drawing room, Waverley hotel, 
Edinburgh, 620 ; gallery, Dresden, 
pictures in, 194, 266, 336, 440, 512, 584, 
766, 914; institute British architects, 
drawings (W. H. Ward) 766; medical 
benevolent college, Epsom, 876 
Rubens, St. Jerome, by, 914 


Portraine, 


SAINT: Barnabas (Beckenham, vicar- 
age) 158 ; Croce (Florence, tombs in) 548; 
Gertrude (Louvain, choir stall) 757 ; 
Giovanni (Siena, font) 266; Jerome, by 
Rubens, 914; John (Cambridge, college 
gateway) 766; Mark (Venice) 194, 694; 
Mary (Tadcaster) 90; Michael (Derby, 
wall paintings) 158 (Yeovil) 656; Monica 


(Easingwold, - co e hospital) 230 ; 
Paul’s cathedral (Welli m monument) 


124; Peter (Bexhill, lectern) 766 (Eaton- 
square, rood-screen) 58! (Newton-le- 


(Zutphen, porch) 109 
Saltburn, Bardencroft house, 727, 728 
Salwarpe court, Droitwich, 614 
Sanitation of institution of civil engineers, 


505 

Schools : Camborne (Basset-road board) 
617; Heywood. (technical) 584; Moss- 
Side (Upper Lloyd-street board) 476 ; 
Neweastle-on-Tyne ~-(Portland-road 
board) 336; Streatham-hill (high) 300; 
West Lavington (Dauntsey agricultural 
656 

Sereens: in great hall (Brewers’ Co.) 584 
(Stationers’ Co.) 914; rood, St. Peter’s, 
Eaton-square, 584 ; staircase, Holland 
house, 493 

Sections: asylums, lunatic, 222, 223, 264, 
329, 399; chimneypieces, hall (club) 90; 
clubhouse, village (club) 795, 802; cot- 
tage hospital (Liskeard) 440; cottages, 
labourers’, 261, 512; dairies (club) 90, 
107; door frame, 531; floor, soundproof, 
111 ; hospital (Sydney) 685; oven, 
asylum, 532; parish council building, 
745; railway station (club) 372; reser- 
voirs (Bouzey) 761 (Torcy-Neuf) 903 ; 
sanitary fittings, institution civil en- 
gineers, 505; soil pipes, iron, 358; stair- 
ease (old house, Whitecross-street) 893 ; 
theatre (Brussells, Flemish) 548 ; timber 
truss spans, 656 ; vicarages (Beckenham) 
158 (club) 230; villas, pair of, 460 

Sedgley lodge, Heaton chapel, 317 

Segesta, temple at, 909 Py 

Selinus, triglyph and metopes, 909 

Semi-detached villas, Surbiton, 211 

Seville, courtyard at San. Salvador, 656 

Shelford, Cambs, house at, 58 

Shepherd’s Bush-green, proposed free 
library, 440 

Shields, North, council chamber fittings, 


124 > 

Sibyl, Libyan, statue of, Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
476 

Sick asylum, Hendon, 876 

Sideboards : Colworth house, Bedford, 840; 
dining room, club designs, 512, 529; 
dresser, 372 

Siena, font at San. Giovanni, 266 

Sissinghurst house, Kent, 840 

Sketches: Brewers’ hall, 689; Louvain, 
757 ; Montrose furniture sale, 783 ; 
Stationers’ hall, 931; Venetian exhibi- 
tion, 230 

Skinners’ Co.: Cedar room, 728 ; plate, 728 

Small country house, plans, 367, 368, 369 

Soil pipes, iron, 358 

Solunto, Doric order at, 909 

Southend-on-Sea pier approach, 584 

Soundproof floor, 111 

South Kensington museum, Nash’s draw- 
ing, Montacute house, 372 

Southport: bank, 440; house, 440 ; new 


infirmary, 336 

Spans, details of, timber truss, 656 

Speke hall, drawing room, by Nash, 876 

Sonne house, Nottingham, staircase 
of, 728 

Spurgeon memorial hall, Stockwell orphan- 
age, 512 

Stained glass cartoons, angels, 802 

Staircase hall: German, 425; Grocers’ Co., 
408; Stockholm, houses of parliament, 


E.C:, 893 

Staircases, grand: Goldsmiths’ Co.’s hall, 
8, 476; Grocers’ Co.’s hall, 124; Hatfield 
house, 8; Springfield, Nottingham, 728 

Stairs, details of, 47 

Stairway, Castle Rising castle, 656 

Stalls, choir, St. Gertrude’s, Louvain, 757 

Staplehurst, Sissinghurst house, near, 840 

State: almshouse, Tewksbury, Mass., 548; 
bedroom, Gwydyr castle, 230; chair, 
Italian, 783 

Stationers’ Co.’shall: doorway and chairs, 
931; screen in, 914 

Stations, railway: club designs, 372 ; Edin- 
burgh (North British) 620, 766 

Statuary at Goldsmiths’ hall, Cleopatra and 
the Libyan Sibyl, 476 

Steel bridges, designing of, 87, 355, 505, 652 
653, 720, 831, 904 

Stockholm, houses of parliament, 870, 871 

Stockwell orphanage, Spurgeon memorial 
hall, 512 


Straw hat, girlin, by De Bray, 40 


rte Hill high school, 300; house 
in ae BS 
Sundial, Whalton house, 728 


Surbiton, semi-detached villas, 211 _ 
Swanley, homes for orphans, 819 | 


Seen, 


Swedish houses of parliament, Stockholm, 
70, < 3 (ais 
Swimming baths, Maidstone, 512.00 
Sydenham house, Bexhill, 711 felis 


Sydney hospital, 684, 685, 694 


TABLE: at Brewers’ hall, 689; knee- 


hole, 783 es : 

Tadcaster, St. Mary’s church, 90 ‘ 

Tapestry, Cluny museum (lady and uni- 
corn) 876 

Technical : college, Darlington, 158 ; 
school, Heywood, 584 

Temples, Doric, at Segesta, 
Solunto, 909 

Tewksbury, Mass., state almshouse, 548 ~ 
eatre, Brussels (Flemish) 548 e 

eads in bolts, 534 

Three labourers’ cottages : 260, 261; club 
designs, 512 . 

Timber truss spans, details, 656 

Titian’s Venus and Lute-player, 766 

i portal of hospital de la Santa Cruz, — 


Tombs : Bishop Alcock’s, Ely cathedral, — 
300 ; Earl Cobham’s, Cobham church, 90 ; 
Sta. Croce, Florence, 548 A 

Torcy-Neuf reservoir, 903 

Town halls: Bexhill, 914; Blackpool, 914; 
North Shields (council chamber fittings) 
124 ; 

Triglyph, temple at Selinus, 909 

Truro, wards free libra. ,, “94 


Passmore EG@ 
Truss spans, timbers, 656 


UNICORN and lady (Cluny museum 


tapestry) 876 
University college, 


Gower-street, as com— 
pleted, 8, 45 a 


Selinus and — 


+ 


‘ 


j 


VAN ORLEY, portrait of, by Diirer, 266 


at, 230 5 


paintings ; 
Venice, St. Mark’s: central ,. «1, 694; 


, 194 


WALL paintings, by A. Green, St. 
Michael’s, Derby, 158 - 
Walsall,-house at the Pleck,370  — 


Warehouse facade, Dean’s Marsh, Bristol, pu 
; : 


Waverley station and hotel, Edinburgh, — 
620, 766 Sat 
Wellington monument, 
dral, 124 : 
West: Brighton, villas, 353; Ham, Pass- 
more Edwards wing, 194; Lavington, 
Dauntsey agricultural school, 656 
Westminster, institution civil engineers, 
Great George-street : 408; sanitation of, 
Whalton house, sundial at, 728 a. 
Whitecross-street, E.C., old house in: fire- 
places, 913, 914; staircase, 893 ots 


Wood-green, cottages, 389 5 
‘Worcester : cathedral, arcade carvings, 615; 
the Commandery, 615 ; old houses. ~ 


street, 512 2 
Worcestershire, historic, 614, 615 
Wyatt park, Buxton, high school, 300 © 


YEOVIL: Cole memorial church, 6565 
Inglewood house, near, : _ 
Young girl in straw hat, by De Bray, 440 _ 


ZUTPHEN, north porch, St. Walburg” 


church, 109 


124 4 


St. Paul’s cathe- ~ 


_ types it returned. 


Wee BUIEDING NEW 


AND ENGINEERING JOURNAL. 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


5 fee crazy carpenter, in one of Marryat’s 

noyels, thought all earthly events hap- 
pened over again every 16,736 years. Much 
wiser men have held that history repeats 
itself, and that, in a sense, there is nothing 
new, ,,4er the sun. Despair cries out that 
all tuings run in recurring cycles, and that 
there is no real adyance anywhere. The 
human race, it thinks, are like children on 
wooden horses, and the universe itself is only 
a great merry-go-round. In proof of this, 
it points especially to art, and, most of all, 
to that art with which we ourselves have 
most to do. The theory looks plausible. 
Within t> memory of living men, archi- 
tecture seems almost to have gone full circle 
—and to haye done it, moreover, in a frac- 
tion of the time which it used to take in the 
process. . 

What is conventionally termed ‘‘ Christian”’ 
art started from Classic types, and to Classic 
But in doing this it 


_ originally occupied much more than a thou- 


sand years. The first indications of the 


- movement came in the 3rd or 4th century, 


‘ 


in the shape of slight deviations from 
accepted details. Pure Classic sank into 
“*debased”” Classic, since the decay of the 
old has usually to precede the upspringing 
of the new. By degrees it grew so ‘‘debased” 
as to be almost unrecognisable. The ‘“ dark 
ages ’—the winter of civilisation—came on ; 
for though the ages which used to be called 
so were anything but dark in artistic 
matters, there were ages dark enough at an 
earlier date. Here in England we may 
roughly set them down as the period of 
Saxon rule. Not only architecture, but 
even building of any substantial sort, then 
grew almost unknown amongst us. In the 


10th century they seemed nearly extinct all 


frosts that had gone before. 


ee eT 


over Europe, for the prophets were agreed that 
the world would end in the year 1000, and 
the people everywhere believed them. After 
that year came the spring. Art had died 
down and had its resting season, as plants 
haye; then it started up with new life and 
force, as they do. Its first flowers were 
Romanesque. In themselves, perhaps, they 
were not the most beautiful, any more than 
coltsfoot and celandine blossoms are; but, 
like them, they were prized, because of the 
1 Romanesque 
grew richer and fairer, and then it suddenly 
gave way to something much fairer still. 


_ The earliest Gothic style burst on the world 


as a revelation, so pure and so perfect that 
the Greeks alone had equalled it. It lasted 
for nearly a century, ‘then came another 
kindred type, more showy, but scarcely less 
lovely; and then yet another, more showy 
still. This was the style of the 14th and 


_ loth centuries. The whole development, as 


‘Mr, Garbett long since pointed out, was from 


massiveness to lightness, from magnitude of 
parts to minuteness. The Classic column, 
yards in diameter, had been thinned down by 
degrees till it could get no slenderer. The 
limit of lightness had been reached, and 
thenceforth the change was towards size and 
solidity again. The turning-point in this 
country may be placed at about the year 
1500, and we may mark its characteristics in 
Henry VIIth’s chapel at Westminster. 
Thence there was a return, ever faster and 
faster, to the old Classic types; and after the 
fire of London in 1666 we had fairly got back 
to them. From Roman work to reyived 
Roman there had thus passed some forty 
generations. 


Whether it is because it is easier to travel 
on an old road than to make a new one, or 
whether it is because the pace in all things 
is faster than it used to be, it is clear that 
architecture has run nearly the same round 
between 1825 and 1895, which formerly took 
it 1,300 years. Classic, of a sort, was uni- 
versal here in the early part of this century. 
Gothic: fought and conquered it. Early 
Gothic was: triumphant in the times of 
Scott, Street, and) Burges. Late Gothic 
succeeded it, and is still invogue. But Renais- 
sance—some of it pretty enough, and most of 
it poor indeed—is coming in like a flood, and 
the old rigid Classic threatens to follow it at 
no long interval. We shall have run the 
round in less than two ayerage lives, and 
many men who saw its beginning may see 
its close. Does anyone fancy that the close 
itself will be more permanent? Not at 
all. Human nature will no more rest 
satisfied with Roman architecture than with 
Romanesque or Gothic or Renaissance. 
Another set of changes will begin, and 
nobody need hope to be in fashion for ever. 

Thoughtless persons use facts like these to 
discredit art altogether. ‘‘Science,” . they 
say, ‘‘ makes real progress. One age starts 
from the position which the last age had 
gained, and goes on to gain something new, 
and thus, after all allowances are made for 
human error, a substantial advance is always 
being accomplished. Why does not art do 
likewise >”? It does not do so because, in 
spite of all the: rhetoric which has been 
wasted in trying to prove the contrary, 
science and art are totally different, in their 
aims. Art is the making of something 
previously non-existent; science is the find- 
ing out of what is already made. When it 
has once found out accurately how any given 
thing is made, science has no more to ask 
about it. If the finding is correct, it admits 
of no alteration; it is settled once for all. 
The thing is made in that particular way 
and no other, and there is nothing more to 
be said. But when, art sets about making 
something, there are endless ways in which 
it can be made, Many ways may be ob- 


viously bad; but many also may be almost 
equally good. Then which of the good ways 
is to be chosen ? One of them may be the 
most convenient, another may be the 
cheapest, another may be most in harmony 
with the surroundings, and so on, through a 
multitude of such considerations. These, 
and considerations like them, are what 
generally decide the choice, and one in par- 
ticular leads to the wholesale making of 
things in one way at one time and in quite a 
different way at another time. It is the 
consideration of what, in popular language, 
is ‘‘in fashion.” 

Fashion is a thing which almost every 
artist instinctively hates; but it is a thing 
which sways his life, in spite of himself. 
Unless he is in a position of the rarest inde- 
pendence, he has to do his work within, and 
not outside, the limits which the fashion of 
his day allows him. It is well for him when 
the limits are not too narrow and the fashion 
not too absurd. ‘‘ Where do you put your 
brown tree?” was the question which an 
18th-century arbiter of fashion used to ask 
of every landscape-painter he met. Fashion 
then insisted on a brown tree in every picture, 
and only allowed the artist to decide on its 
position. Some of us can almost remember 
when fashion insisted on a portico to every 
public building, and the architect had only 
to settle whether it should have four columns 
or six. Butall fashions, happily, are not so 
arbitrary nor so senseless as these. To some 
extent, changes of fashion are brought about 
by nature itself. Art exists to act on men. 
Some of it may be meant to please them ; 
some to rouse them; some to soothe them; 
some to influence them in all sorts of ways. 
But its power to do all these things fails with 
repetition. Men grow weary of it, or insen- 
sible to it, and then it has to come on them 
in new forms, and to act on them in fresh 
directions. Phases of art do not always, or 
oftenest, pass away because .they are bad: 
they cease because humanity is pining for a 
change. Nothing lasts, yet nothing good is 
finally rejected. The world comes to itself 
after many years, and adores what it was 
ready to burn. 

This is how so-called cycles of art come 
about. But are they really cycles? Is tho 
end of each revolution precisely at the same. 
point as its beginning ? Assuredly not. The 
Classic architecture of the 17th century was 
not the Classic.of ancient Rome: in many 
ways poorer, it was also in some ways richer. 
The Classic we seem at the moment to be 
tending to will not be the Classic of our 
grandfathers—the Classic of Regent-street 
and the Marble Arch. It is more lkely— 
like Wren’s churches, and like the best 
Renaissance of the day—to be Gothic in an 
Italian dress. ‘The world cannot forget all it 
has learned in the last seyenty years. It may 


seem to move in a circle, but it really moves 
in a spiral-—just as the earth itself, which 
seems to revolve in a closed curve round the 
sun, is really progressing in an unrepeated 
course, because of the sun’s own movement 
among the stars. 


Oo 


ARCHITEOTS AND BUILDING 
LEGISLATION, 


NEW era in the building development 
of the Metropolis commenced with the 
birth of the New Year, when the London 
Building Act of 1894 came into operation. 
No doubt those:whom it directly affects have 
made themselves masters of the new pro- 
visions and regulations, so far as they can be 
mastered, by a study of the statute, and 
before any questions arise or the new tribunal 
of appeal exercises its powers. A more 
familiar acquaintance with the enactments 
will probably reveal a few points and dis- 
crepancies which have escaped observation. 
A greater effort will be required of those who 
have to administer the new law, for they have 
first.of all to unlearn a great deal of that 
which years of practice haye’ made so 
familiar to them, and to readjust-their know- 
ledge to the new legislation. \ Much, it is 
true, of the new Act is simply a consolida- 
tiou of the older enactments——a simplifying 
‘of the complications of thirteen Acts of 
Parliament, and amending them where 
insufficient or ambiguous ; but these simpli- 
fications and amendments will entail much 
labour in comparing them with the sections 
of the repealed Acts.. The district surveyor 
whose knowledge of the old Acts is at his 
*‘finger-ends ” will all at once have diligently 
to compare the old with the new, and find 
out what has been done with each of thé 
repealed sections, and for this purpose a 
table of the corresponding sections of both 
the old and new Acts is of the first import- 
ance. To the Metropolitan architect, the 
new Act is one of great interest, and, of 
course, his attention will mainly be directed 
to the provisions affecting the law as to the 
construction of buildings, and to the 
schedules which modify the thicknesses 
of ‘walls; also to the provisions as to 
open spaces in the rear of buildings 
and to internal courts and shafts, as regu- 
lated by section 45. The old provisions as 
to space have no longer any effect, and are 
completely changed. Several sections in the 
new statute relating to construction will in- 
crease the cost of building in London. The 
increase in the minimum height of habitable 
rooms from 7ft. to 8ft. Gin. (sect. 70); the 
ventilation of staircases in flats; the means 
of escape at top of high buildings; the pro- 
vision as to internal courts and other sec- 
tions, are matters which will add to the 
expense of building. The practical working 
of some of these provisions has yet to be 
shown. For example, the effect of the rules 
as to open spaces behind and within build- 
ings will be awaited with some interest, and 
architects will be called upon to show their 
ingenuity in special cases. Corner buildings 
and domestic buildings abutting on old 
streets, and the case of irregular sites, will 
give rise to some difficulties under sect. 41. 
_ Buildings which are in progress, or were 
commenced before the New Year, or are being 
carried out under a previously executed con- 
tract, will, of course, be exempted from the 
enactments now in force, though architects 
will be wise, if possible, to conform to the 
‘new Act in all essential respects. Very 
important to the architect are the rules as 
to the conversion of buildings in section 211, 
and the various sub-clauses defining what he 
cannot do ought to be carefully remembered. 
In the future it will not be possible, without 
consent, to turn a commercial. building, or 
any other kind not originally constructed for 
living in, into a dwelling-house. The very 
ordinary conversion of a large house into two 
or more dwellings will be stopped; also that 
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still commoner conversion of a dwelling- 
house into a shop. These rules will largely 
prevent alterations of old premises, and, 
consequently, will be an advantage to the 
profession indirectly by encouraging the 
erection of new buildings wherever possible. 
Owners of house-property will, in the future, 
be unable to do much with their old premises 
under the section, either in the way of con- 
version or of patching. Many old buildings 
in London when first erected were legally 
exempt from the Building Acts; hundreds 
of them still remain in every old thorough- 
fare, like Fleet-street, the Strand, and 
Cheapside. If the owner of any such pro- 
perties desires at any time to turn an old 
structure into something else, he will be 
debarred from doing so without consent. The 
owners of such premises will be compelled to 
observe the regulations of repealed acts 
applicable when the building was first 
erected, or the provisions of the new Act. 

In other directions the new regulations will 
be felt. Their effect on architectural design 
in some respects will be beneficial. Thus, 
in the introduction of woodwork in 
external walls (Sec. 55), it will now be 
allowed to fix frames of doors and windows 
flush with the face of the wall. Hitherto it 
has been required to set back all such 
woodwork 4in. at the least from the external 
face of«wall, except frames of shops in the 
ground story. Those who adopt the ‘‘ Queen 
Anne” style will welcome this change, as it 
will allow them to use the old-fashioned 
flush window-frames ‘so dear to many fol- 
lowers of this style. The rules as to orna- 
mental features do not restrict the architect. 
He may, for instance, design his towers, 
turrets, and spires of any height, and with 
any inclination of roof slope, although the 
plane of roof surface of buildings, other than 
the warehouse roof, is not to be inclined at a 
greater angle than 75° from the horizon. 
In the case of projections the new Act is 
more favourable than the old—that is to say, 
certain definite rules are laid down which 
previously did not exist, by which architects, 
will be sayed a great deal of trouble in the! 
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preparation of elevations, and the uncertain 


of obtaining permission avoided. For ex- — 


ample, bays, oriels, and turrets are now 


defined in precise terms by certain sub- — 
Every part of the 
projecting feature is determined in feet and 


clauses in Section 73. 


inches, avoiding all the uncertainty of 
appealing to the authorities. 
rules it was not clear whether barge-boards 


to detached and semi-detached houses were 


allowed to be constructed of wood. Now — 


the barge-boards of these houses, and of other 
dwellings in ‘which the party-walls are 
corbelled out to project beyond these features, 


can be of wood. As to the question of height, — 


the limit of SOft. is a safer limit than 90ft., 
but as this is not to include the roof, and 
leaves out altogether ornamental features 
like towers and turrets, the architect has 
little to grumble at. On the whole, the 
building statute now in force will strengthen 


the hands of the profession by requirmg a 


higher standard of excellence, and so, asa 
consequence, restricting the license of the 
irresponsible speculative builder; it will 
promote safe and sanitary building in a 
manner that was almost impossible under 
the disjointed legislation of the past. No 


doubt many carpers will be found ready to 
denounce any further legislative interference — 
There are many who think 
that the new rules and regulations willinter- 


with building. 


fere with the rights of building owners, and 


impede building improvements. _No doubt 

all legal enactments restrict enterprise of — 
every kind, especially amongst the specu-_ 
lative class. All municipalities and States — 


which have framed building laws, however, 
have found ‘it: of the highest importance to 
restrict the unprincipled owner and builder. 


They have to frame by-laws not so much for — 


the educated and intelligent of the building 
community as for the uneducated and law- 
breaking citizen, and a code of well-framed 
regulations administered by a body in whom 
is vested a certain amount of optional power 


in some cases, cannot be otherwise than 


esteemed as a body. 
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and by-laws hitherto in force will continue 
to hold until the new by-laws are framed 
under the 164th section. Several matters 
are stipulated under this section, as, for 
exumple, the preparation of plans, and the 
levels, surfaces, and fall of new streets, and 
for regulating the level of sites for new 
buildings ; the forms of notices; materials 
of foundations and sites; the construction of 
walls ; dimensions of bressummers and 
floor-joists ; protection of ironwork from the 
action of fire; woodwork in external walls; 
the regulation of lamps, signs, and other 
structures overhanging the public way. The 
latter subjects haye been added to the re- 
quirements of the old Act. To these rules 
the attention of the profession may be more 
particularly directed. 


THE CITY GUILDS. 


E commence to-day a series of plates and 
drawings which we have arranged to 

give with the consent and kind co-operation of 
the Masters, Prime Wardens, and Courts of the 
Livery Companies of the City of London, in 
illustration of some of the most interesting Halls 
and surrounding buildings belonging to these 
ancient guilds. Such a collection of representa- 
tions, giving some of the new halls as well as 
the old ones, cannot fail to be of considerable 


|| interest to our readers, and it is our intention to 


include representations of some of the more notable 
plate, pictures, furniture, and other art treasures 
which some of these historic foundations have so 
fortunately preserved, and in many cases rescued 
from the Great Fire which destroyed a large 
number of the ancient halls of the City Guilds in 
1666. 
THE GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY; THE GRAND 
STAIRCASE. 


This magnificent marble staircase leads to the 
banqueting hall of this great and ancient com- 
pany, which was founded by Edward III. in 
1327. The buildings are throughout of the most 
sumptuous description, and were rebuilt by P. 
Hardwick in 1835 ; but the staircase itself was not 
actually finished till about twenty years since. 
The entrance to the Hall is in Foster-lane, behind 
the General Post Office. We do not propose on 
the present occasion to refer more at length to the 
history of this famous Livery; but when we 
illustrate the Hall and some of its treasures we 
hope to be able to furnish some particulars of 
interest respecting the foundation. Our illustra- 
tion is from a photograph specially taken for us 
by Mr. J. T. Sandell, using a lens by Ross. 


THE BARBER-SURGEONS’ COMPANY. 


The origin of the Barber’s Guild was associated 
with religious observances, and to so complete an 
extent was this the case that the Barbers of 
Norwich had not a single trade or secular ordi- 
nance in their constitution. The attendance at 
funerals and obits, and other works of charity, 
were enjoined long before the year 1308, when 
the London Barbers’ Company partook of the 
nature of a trade guild. They practised the art 
of surgery, too, and at all events performed the 
minor operations of that craft—such as bleeding, 
tooth-drawing, cauterisation, and the like—as 
far back as the early years of the reign of 
Edward Il. The archives at the Guildhall 
include various entries relating to early members 
of the guild, which are most interesting, and in 
the Harl. MS. 541 a list of the Companies’ Halls 
of the City of London, temp. 5 Richard II. is 
given, naming the ‘‘ Barbar Hall ye p’yssh of 
Seynt Oluf in Sylverstrete.’’ This was probably 
the same site as that occupied by the present 
buildings, and in 1490 the Hall is inown to 
have stood on the same spot as it does now. 
In 1512, Henry VIII. confirmed the Charter of 
the Company, and become their patron. Hol- 
bein’s great picture, now in the court-room of 
the Company, illustrates the union of the 
Barbers’ Company with the Guild of Surgeons, 
accomplished by Act of Parliament in 1540. The 
picture, on an oaken panel, represents a room in 
the Palace—probably Bridewell—and the King, 
then about the age of 50, is seated on a throne. 
On the right of his Majesty are three grave per- 
sonages. The first, Dr. John Chambre, Dean of 
St. Stephen’s, one of the Royal Physicians ; next 
kneels another, Dr. William Butts; and then the 
Royal Apothecary, ‘Thomas Alsop. To the left 
of the picture are fifteen members of the Court, 


headed by Sir Thomas Vicary, Serjeant Surgeon ; 
then the King’s Surgeon, Sir John Ayleff, fol- 
lowed by the King’s Barber, Nicholas Simpson ; 
kneeling by whose side is another, Edmund Har- 
man, one of the witnesses t> the King’s will. 
Among the others are James Monforde, John 
Pen, and Nicholas Alcccke. Richard Ferris, 
who completes the front row, looks more cheerful 
than the rest. The tablet inscription is person- 
ally dedicatory to Henry, and is couched in 
somewhat extravagant language. James I. and 
Charles I. both borrowed the painting, and had 
it at Whitehall. Its last removal was when the 
picture was shown at the Tudor Exhibition in 
January, 1890, at the New Gallery in Regent- 
street. In 1736 it was engraved by Mr. Bernard 
Baron, who published it in reverse. His draw- 
ing in red chalk still hangs on the staircase at the 
Barbers’ Hall. The constant feud between the 
Physicians and the Barbers extended over many 
years, and the jealousy was but natural. The 
Company’s influence was very considerable, and 
their donations to various demands very materially 
enhanced their importance. New by-laws, passed 
about 1634, extended their powers, and spurred 
the members into further action for the 
advancement of surgery, so that the Com- 
pany, in 1636, set about building a lecture 
theatre, and with this intent they called in 
Inigo Jones, who at this time was architect for 
the present court-room, now used as the hall of 
the Company. A plan of this anatomical theatre 
is preserved among the works of Inigo Jones at 
Worcester College, Oxford, and in Hatton’s new 
view of London, 1708, some account of it is given. 
It was elliptical in form, and seated with cedar. 
It was pulled down in 1784, and houses erected 
on the site. The Livery hall was burnt in 1666, 
thirty years after Jones built it; but the court- 
room as we now see it escaped demolition. The 
houses facing Monkwell-street were rebuilt in 
1671, when the gateway to the hall courtyard 
was formed, and the grotesque coat of arms put 
up over the lintel. This old hood was re-erected 
by Mr. Charles J. Shoppee in 1864 in its present 
position over the entrance inside the courtyard.* 
The arms were granted to the company in 1569. 
The union between the Barbers and the Surgeons 
terminated in 1745 by Act of Parliament. The 
hall and adjoining buildings have since been con- 
verted to other purposes; but the court-room, of 
which we give a sketch, still exists, and is used 
as the hall of the Company. Besides the great 
Holbein, it contains a portrait of Inigo Jones by 
Sir A. Vandyke. It was given to the Company 
by Alexander Geekie, who was Master in 1719 ; 
but little is really known of its actual history. 
Vandyke seems to have painted at least four por- 
traits of Inigo Jones. One is in the Royal Col- 
lection, one in the eollection of the Hermitage at 
St. Petersburg, and was formerly in the Houghton 
Hall collection, and two are in the possession of 
Lieut.-Colonel Inigo Jones (one a monochrome 
miniature). There is a copy of one of his portraits 
hanging on the staircase of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. The portrait given 
‘in Allan Cunningham’s ‘Lives of the British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects ’’ was en- 
.graved, it is said, from the Houghton por- 
trait. This we doubt, as it went to St. 
‘Petersburg in 1779, over 50 years before 
Murray published Cunningham’s book. Over the 
chimneypiece in the. court room is a fine portrait 
-of the Duchess of Richmond by Sir Peter Lely. 
In the company’s possession is a handsome silver- 
gilt Grace cup, presented by Henry VIII. in 
commemoration of the union of the Barbers with 
the Surgeons. This cup, herewith illustrated, is 
elaborately chased, and enriched with badges of the 
Tudor rose, portcullis, and fleur-de-lis. The cover 
is mounted with the Crown Imperial, under which 
sare the arms of France and England, with the 
lion and greyhound as supporters. ‘There are four 
bells pendent from the cup, which are referred to 
by Pepys as follows: ‘‘ Among other observables 
at Ohyrurgeons’ Hall we drunk the King’s 
Health out of a gilt cup given by King Henry 
VIII. to the Company with bells hanging to it, 
which every man is to ring by shaking after he 
hath drunk up the whole cup’’ (1662-3). ‘This 
cup has been stolen, pawned, ‘and sold, and yet it 
still is held by the Barbers’ Company as one of 
the most precious relics of the past. The Royal 
Oak cup, in commemoration of the King’s escape 
at Boscobel, was the gift of Charles II. in 1676, 
and its stem represents the trunk of the tree, and 
the bowl is surrounded by branches, as seen in 


* This entrance will be shortly illustrated in the 
Buitpine News by a special yiew made for our series. 
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the accompanying sketch. 


Queen Anne pre- 
sented the Barbers with a fine punch-bowl in 


1704. The Martin Browne’s (1653) and Sir John 
Fredricke’s (1654) cups are two of four loving 
cups belonging to the Company, and the Thomas 
Collins’ Flagon, with handle and spout, was 
given by him when Master in 1648. The Mon- 
forde Hammer, engraved with the Tudor rose, 
dates from 1540. The Arris silver goblets were 
his ‘‘guift’’ in 1651, when Ed. Arris was the 
‘¢Chirurgion Master.’’ All these we illustrate. 
The Company possess many other pieces of plate, 
including some very charming teaspoons circa 1730, 
illustrated in Cripps’s ‘‘ College and Corporation 
Plate.’’ We are indebted to Mr. Sidney Young, 
F.8.A., present Master of the Barbers’ Company, 
for much of the above information, and we have to 
express our thanks to him for the loan of his 
exhaustive and very comprehensive ‘‘ Annals of 
the Barber-Surgeons,’’ published by him four 
years ago. The drawings which we are enabled 
to give are by his son, Mr. Austin Travers Young, 
and were made by him for this work. 
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BRITISH BUILDING STONES.—XVII. 


f ia clay is found plastic in the London 
clay and other clay deposits, some of the 
oldest and hardest rocks are nothing more than 


stratified clay greatly altered by heat and pres- 


sure. The hardest Welsh slate is only mud or 
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clay baked and compressed ; clay being a silicate — 
of alumina, no matter in what formation itis 
found, recent or ancient, and as there are many p 
clay deposits, some occupying extensive tracts of — 
country, the question arises, from whence did this — 
substance originally. come? The hypothesis of — 
the cooling down of the earth fromafiery gaseous 
nebula to a molten liquid mass has already been 
explained. When this liquid mass furthercooled, _ 
and a crust formed on it, the vapours in the 
atmosphere would condense and fallasrainhighly — 
charged with acids. In the solidified crust would — 

be formed silicates of alumina, potash, soda, and — 
lime, together with the metals, all fused together, 
whilst in the atmosphere would be found carbon, __ 
sulphur, chlorine, and oxygen. All the newly- — 
formed rock exposed to this atmosphere would — 
be energetically attacked and decomposed, the fel- — 
spathic silicates being converted into clay, and — 
the lime, magnesia, soda, and potash converted — 
into carbonates to be carried away in solution in 
the water. The felspars found so abundantly in 
granite rocks yield clay when they are decom- — 
posed, for they are aluminium silicates with 
potash, soda, and lime; these latter, bases as — 
they are called, are dissolved out together with 
some of the silica, and water being added to the 
residue, hydrous aluminium silicateremains. The — 
composition of soda felspar is represented by the 
formula AJ,0;,6Si0,,NaO, and the lime felspar 
by 2Ca0,2A],03,48i02; it will beseenthat when — 
the soda (NaO), with some of the silica (SiO,), 
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is removed from the first, and the lime 
(2CaQ) and some of the silica (SiO,) is 
removed from the last, that silicate of alumina 
results, Al,O,,2Si0, + 2HO, the latter repre- 
senting the added water. Thus the formidable 
array of letters, representing in chemical short- 
hand the composition of clay, is explained. The 
figures attached to the letters still need some 
explanatory words. Chemists have discovered 
that substances which combine to form chemical 
compounds as distinguished from mere mixtures, 
always combine in certain fixed proportions, and 
that substances can combine with each other 
in more than one proportion, and for each com- 
bination the relative proportions of the constituents 
are fixed. .It is to be borne in mind that a 
chemical compound does not possess the properties 
of any of its constituents, and that these consti- 
tuents are contained in the compound, though in 
forms differing from those originally possessed by 
them. For example, hydrogen + oxygen = water. 
The first constituent is an inflammable gas which 
does not support combustion ; the second a non- 
inflammable gas which is a supporter of com- 
bustion. ‘The compound is not a gas, it is not 
inflammable, it does not support combustion, and, 
in fact, it is universally used to extinguish it! 
Not a single property ot the original elements can 
be traced in the compound substance they form, 
yet they are there masked, for on sending an 
electrical current through the water it is decom- 
posed, and, losing all its properties, yields back 
the original elements with all their properties 
unimpaired. Water is such a common substance 
it has been selected foran example of the aboverule; 
but the rule holds good for every other compound 
substance, nomatterhow complicated. The figures 
placed after the symbols of the eleven elements 
which enter into the composition of rocks, in the 
last paper, are their ‘‘atomic weights”’ or 
“combining proportions.”’ Forinstance, water is 
expressed by the formula H,0. The small figure 
to the right of the hydrogen symbol H means 
that the combining proportion or atomic weight 
of the element is to be multiplied by 2, whilst the 
oxygen symbol without any number means that 
the combining proportion is to be taken once 
only. Now, as the atomic weight of hydrogen 
is 1, and that of oxygen 16, the atomic weight of 
water is 18, the oxygen weight added to twice 
the hydrogen weight. If the quantity of water 
was expressed by the formula 2H,O, the large 
figure to the left directs that the atomic weight 
of water shall be taken twice, and it does not 
refer only to the element to which it is attached, 
as the small figure to the right does. The 
chemical formula for any compound is only a 
kind of algebraical shorthand. It is import- 
ant to recollect that combining proportions 
mean proportions by weight. For instance, 
in a quantity of water weighing 18lb. there 
are 16lb. of oxygen and 2lb. of hydrogen. 
Leaving chemistry for the present, and returning 
to the clay cliffs of Sheppy, it will be noticed 
that the highest points of these are capped with 
strata of a light-brown colour, which on close 
examination proves to be sand, and.is therefore a 
totally different deposit, chemically and physic- 
ally, from the underlying clay. At Highgate, 
Hampstead, Harrow, and other places the same 
thing is observed. On all these heights the clay 
is capped by the same sand. These sands are 
clearly outlying masses of similar sands deposited 
around Bagshot, in Surrey; hence they are 
called ‘‘ Bagshot sands.’’ All the intervening 
space between the outliers and the main deposit, 
ence covered with similar sand resting on clay, 
has been ‘‘ denuded ”’ or scoured by water, which 
has removed the sand, and a considerable quan- 
tity of the underlying clay. An examination of 
the Bagshot sands in various localities has led to 
their division into three sections—viz., lower, 
middle, and upper. These, again, are given names 
to distinguish local variations or changes in the 
nature of the deposit. For instance, the strata 
known as the ‘“‘ Bournemouth Freshwater Beds,”’ 
the ‘‘ Bovey Tracey beds,’’ and the ‘‘ Alum Bay 
beds”’ all belong to the ‘‘ Lower Bagshot Sands.”’ 
Similarly, the local deposits known as the 
‘“‘Barton Clay’ and ‘‘Bracklesham Beds’’ 
belong to the ‘‘middle’’ Bagshots. When the 
sands of these deposits are run together by an 
infiltration of silicious cementing matter, blocks 
of highly crystalline sandstone are found, called 
‘‘ preywethers.’’ An example of one is given in 
the Burtp1nc News Quarry List, No. 81, from 
Denner Hill, near Princes Risborough. Grey- 
wethers—sometimes called ‘‘Sarsden stone,’’ or 
‘¢ Druid stone,’’ from having been used in the 


construction of Druidical monuments, such as 
Stonehenge—are found scattered over the surface 
of the ground in chalk yalleys and on the downs, 
and these have been derived from the Lower 
Bagshot sands. The specimen referred to above 
from Denner Hill shows the peculiar crystallisa- 
tion of many of these blocks, which is not merely 
an imbedding of minute sandy grains in a sili- 
cious matrix, but apparently a fusing together of 
the entire mass into a highly crystalline rock, 
compact, and deyoid of anything approaching a 
granular structure. Beds of pipeclay are found in 
the Bagshot sands; this clay was probably 
derived from the denudation of the chalk, as the 
sands themselves were from the older crystalline 
rocks rich in silica. It is to be noted that 
wherever sands known to be Bagshot sands are 
found, they invariably overlie the London clay, 
except where this latter deposit is altogether 
wanting. Going to the east from Sheppy, and 
passing the clay cliffs of Tankerton, near Whit- 
stable, a gap or cutting through the cliffs is 
noticed near Reculvers. In this gap the dull, 
heavy, red clay is succeeded by the ‘‘ Oldhaven 
beds,’’ strata consisting of fine quartzose sands 
with quantities of flint pebbles imbedded in 
them. These beds, together with the ‘‘ Wool- 
wich beds,’’ underlie the London clay, and as 
neither are of great value for building purposes, 
being chiefly worked for road metalling, they 
will be passed over here. Underlying these beds 
in other localities are firm beds of loam, sand, 
and clays, to which the name of ‘ Reading 
beds’’ has been given. ‘These yield the plastic 
clay which is extensively worked round Reading 
for making the red bricks and roofing tiles so 
characteristic of that district. Underlying these 
beds again may be seen, near Pegwell Bay, in 
Thanet, a deposit of sand and loam with a peculiar 
layer of green-coated flints, the sand in some of 
the beds being hardened or indurated by the in- 
filtration of iron oxides, thus forming tabular 
masses of sandstone; the whole may be seen 
resting on the chalk. It will now be seen that 
an examination of the strata shown in section in 
the cliffs bounding the south side of the Thames 
estuary, and extending from near Sheerness to 
Pegwell Bay, enables the geologist to construct 
the following section, the rocks being named in 
descending order :—(1) Bagshot sand, (2) London 
clay, (8) Oldhaven beds, (4) Reading and 
Woolwich beds, (5) Thanet sand, (6) chalk. This 
section must not be taken to mean that wherever 
Bagshot sands are found all the other strata will 
be always found underlying them ; it only implies 
that if in any locality all these exist they will 
invariably be found in the order given. If chalk 
forms the surface rock in any locality, then there 
will be no use whatever in looking for Reading 
clay or Bagshot sand, for these have been washed 
away if they were ever deposited here. Similarly, 
if Bagshot sands are found resting directly on the 
chalk, no London clay or Reading beds need be 
sought, as they were, if deposited, washed off 
the chalk before the Bagshot sands were thrown 
down on it. In a few words, all the strata 
which go to make up the earth’s solid crust—and 
by strata sedimentary rocks only are meant— 
occupy certain positions in that crust relatively 
to each other, and this statement holds good for 
rocks found in all parts of the world. It is as if 
the strata were arranged and paged like the 
leaves of a book, each page having its own 
proper number, and the numbers running, say, 
from 1 to 100 ; in the book of Nature in no place 
is the paging found complete; here and there 
large portions are invariably missing. The pages, 
however, always follow in proper order, 2 follow- 
ing 1, 3 following 2, and so on to the end. 
Several pages may be torn away, leaving only a 
trace of what once existed, but what remains 
serves to show that a page did exist—in fact, 
none of the pages cover the whole surface. Parts 
only are bound up in Nature’s book, but all the 
same, geologists having once paged them for 
any locality, the arrangement holds good wherever 
the rocks are found. In any locality the paging 
may begin, say, at page 80, then all rocks repre- 
sented by the pages up to 80 are missing, and need 
not be sought for here; but any page from 80 to 
100 may be found underlying 80. It may be 
asked how geologists know this, for stratified 
rocks are supposed to make up a thickness of 
about 25 miles, and no boring has ever reached 
anything like this depth. Nature has enabled 
scientific men to examine the deepest of these 
rocks, for their upturned edges may be seen, and 
their relative positions accurately ascertained on 
the surface in various parts of the world. Sup- 


pose a thick book lying on the table had its 
uppermost cover pressed over obliquely until the 
edge of that cover touched the table and the back 
rested on it, then the edges of all the pages would 
in succession form a moderate slope from thetable 
upwards; a fly walking on this edge from the ~ 
table would pass over the ‘‘outcrop”’ of every 
page until he reached page 1; so.im the case _ 
of the English rocks. A traveller from Norfolk — 
to Wales, going by any of the roads or rail- — 
ways due west, will pass over the edges of all 
the sedimentary strata of the British Isles, 
for nature has treated the rocks exactly as has 
been suggested in the case of the book. The 
stretch of sea-frontage already examined has 
yielded a good section of the various rocks — 
from the Bagshot sands, to the chalk; this latter 
may be studied in equally good sections along the 
coast from Birchington to Pegwell in Thanet, 
and from Walmer to Folkestone in Kent. 
Geologists make three divisions in the chalk— 
viz., upper, middle, and lower, the distinguishing 
characteristics of each being chiefly lithological ; 
these again they sub-divide into zones, threein 
the upper, three in the middle, and four in the — 
lower chalk, the differences being altogether 
paleontological. The highest zone of the upper 
chalk is found in Norfolk: this is remarkable for — 
its containing paramoudras and tabular flints ; the 
middle zone of the upper chalk is seen in the 
Margate cliffs, and the lower zone at St. Mar- 
garet’s. The middle chalk is seen in the Dover 
cliffs, Shakespeare cliff being chalk of the lower 
zone of this division. Passing on to Folkestone, 
the lower chalk is seen in the cliffs finishing up 
with chalk marl, which represents the lowest zone 
but one of the lower chalk. ‘Though the chalk 
covers ‘an extensive tract of country, stretching 
from Flamborough Head, Yorks, almost to 
Dartmoor, and eastward to Thanet and Beachy 
Head, yet its present area is not one-fourth 

of what it once was, and its thickness is — 
also much less, for everywhere its upper 
surface, where exposed, affords unmistakable « 
evidence of great denudation. Chalk is a lime- 
stone rock, and a nearly pure carbonate of lime. 
The Sussex chalk contains 98} per cent. of — 
calcium carbonate, with a little over 1 per cent. — 
of silica, whilst the lower,. or grey chalk of 
Folkestone, contains 94 per cent. of calcium car- 
bonate, and 34 per cent. of silica, this latter in 
neither case being in combination with the — 
calcium carbonate, but in a free state. Chalk, 
therefore, yields when burnt a larger»proportion 
of lime than any other rock; but the-value of — 
this as a good building material is doubtful, for, — 
owing to its purity, the lime always remains — 
soluble in water ; therefore, in exposed positions, © 

it is only a question of time, and not a very long — 
time either, when it will be dissolved away from — 
any sand with which it may be mixed to form — 
mortar. Lime merchants ‘assert that ‘flame’’ 
burnt lime is better chan ‘‘kiln’”’ burnt lime; — 
but as the chemical composition of both is alike, — 
their values for mortar-making remain the same. — 

A good lime for building purposes is one that is 
insoluble in water—in other words, one that will 

set under, or in contact with, water. Where lime 

is pure it has.not this property, and, if 
necessary, the property of insolubility must be 
conferred on it by an admixture of silica and 
alumina in proper proportions, as in the manu- 
facture of Portland cement. Chalk wasformerly 
much used for wrought stone dressings insome 
buildings—notably the Medieval churches in 
the chalk districts. An example of thismay be 
seen in the parish church at Farnham, Surrey, — 
where the arcade, piers, and internal dressings _ 
throughout are of chalk. The piers here are 
octagonal, and are built with small stones. These 
in nearly every case are split from the super- 
incumbent weight; but the actual efficiency of 
the piers does not seem to be impaired by this 
partial failure. Chalk and Carrara marble are — 
chemically the same substance—viz., calcium 
carbonate. Inzmarble the grains are in anin- 
dependent crystalline condition, whilst in the — 
chalk they are in an amorphous, earthy state. 
Chalk is found in Scotland under the volcanic 
plateaux of Mull and Morven, and in Ireland ~ 
under the basaltic plateau of Antrim. Thesetwo . — 
masses of chalk are probably outliers of the 
English chalk. In Rathlin Island, off the north 


coast of Antrim, a band of chalk 20ft. thick is 
included between dykes of basalt 20ft. and 25ft. 
thick respectively. This chalk band is cut ~ 
through the middle by another lava dyke 1ft. — 
thick, with the result that the chalk between the ~ 

dykes is converted into a fine granular marble. ~ 
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“ASTARTE SYRTIACA,”’ 


1B 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


DANTE 


ees picture was executed by the painter poet 

in 1877 for Mr. Clarence Fry, for the sum 
of £2,100, exclusive of copyright, and was pur- 
chased by the Corporation of Manchester for their 
City Art Gallery in 1891. The head of the 
Yenus which we reproduce to-day is from the 
original study now in the picture gallery at South 
Kensington Museum. Mrs. William Morris served 
as the model face for the central figure, and the 
two angels’ heads were painted from Miss May 
Morris (Mrs. Halliday Sparling). In the illus- 
trated official catalogue of the permanent collec- 
tion of pictures in the City of Manchester Art 
Gallery some interesting particulars of this 
masterpiece are given, from the able pen of the 
Curator, Mr. William Stanfield. The ‘ Astarte 
Syriaca’’ ‘‘represents a life-size figure of the 
Yenus of the Syrians, standing as before us, with 
two additional ministering spirits looking up, 
chanting in rapturous praise of their mistress, 
winged, and holding torches, one at each shoulder 
of the goddess ; above the group shines the planet 
Venus between the Sunand the Moon. The effect 
is that of twilight, and the design was conceived 
with reference to this circumstance, adding to the 
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charm of the poetry. To these elements Rossetti 
alluded in that perfect sonret he composed to 
illustrate the picture,’’ and which must be quoted 
as follows :— 

“ ASTARTE SYRIACA.” 


Mystery, lo! betwixt the Sun and Moon 
Astarte of the Syrians, Venus and Queen 
Ere Aphrodite was. In silver sheen 
Her twofold girdle clasps the infinite boon 
Of bliss whereof the heaven and earth commune, 
And from her neck’s inclining flower-stem lean 
Love-freighted lips and absolute eyes that wean 
The pulse of hearts to the sphere’s dominant tune. 


Torch-bearing, her sweet ministers compel 
All thrones of light beyond the sky and sea 
The witnesses of Beauty’s face to be: 

That face, of love’s all-penetrative skill, 

Amulet, talisman, and oracle, 

Betwixt the Sun and Moon a mystery. 

Rossetti is said to have ‘‘ considered this as his 
most exalted performance, ranking it, in a certain 
proportionate scale, with ‘ Dante’s Dream’ (now 
in the possession of the Corporation of Liverpool). 
Into the ‘ Astarte Syriaca’ he had put his utmost 
intensity of thinking, feeling, and method.’’* 
The prevailing colours contained in the picture 
are gold, in planets and sky; rich brown, as in 


* Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer. By 
W. M. Rosserri. 1889. 
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the hair of the Venus and ministering spirits ; 
pale sea blue, inthe garments of the three figures, 
the dress of the principal character being a little 
more pronounced. 
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The Railway and Traders’ Calculator, by M. B. 
Corswortu (London: Crosby Lockwood and 
Son), is a large volume or atlas filled with 
tables, to which is attached an index show- 
ing at a glance all rates from the 100th part 
of 1d. to 100s. per ton for all weights from 
1lb. to 1,000 tons. To expedite business caleu- 
jations, Mr. Cotsworth’s ‘‘ Calculator’? will 
be found invaluable. The calculations include 
the charges required by railway and other 
companies, business houses, &c. These are 
arranged for quick references; the tables are 
printed on good paper in a clear readable type. 
The ‘‘index”’ provided along the outer edge of 
the book insures rapidity in finding out the 
particular tables. The calculating tables run 
from 1d. to £5 by steps of 1d., and include 
weights from 1lb. to 100 tons. For railway and 
commercial men this work will save time and 
insure accuracy. ‘The tables contain reduced 
class rates at owners’ risk, parcel rates by 
passenger trains, scales of charges for small parcels 
by merchandise trains, calculator for all weights 
from 1lb to 1,000 tons at rates from 1d. to 20s. 
per ton adjusted to the nearest penny, tables for 
weights trom Ilb.- to 100 tons at all rates 
adjusted to nearest farthing, wages calculator, &c. 
Practical Guide to the Parish Councils Act, 1894, 
by A. H. Granam AnD SpeNcER Bropuurst, 
Barristers-at-Law (London: Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden, Ltd., Salisbury-square), is a useful 
little handbook intended to provide those in- 
terested with the provisions of the new Act. The 
parochial elector, councillor, or guardian will find 
this manual a summary of his position, powers, 
and duties. The Local Government Act creates 
three bodies—the parish meeting, the parish 
council, and the district council. ‘The first is an 
assembly of the parochial electors on the Parlia- 
mentary register, to meet once a year to discuss 
parochial affairs, and pass resolutions. It has 
power to adopt certain Acts, such as the Lighting 
and Watching Act, Public Library Act, &c., and 
of checking the expenditure of the Parish 
Council. The Parish Council will consist of 
chairman and a certain number of elected 
councillors, and is compulsory in every parish 
which has a population exceeding 300. Under 
this number the parish meeting will have to 
decide whether there is to be a council. Two or 
more parishes may be grouped together under a 
common parish council. ‘This body will have 
power to deal with parish property, and charities 
(not ecclesiastical), power to purchase, and to 
hire it for allotments, of carrying into effect 
the adoptive Acts and powers formerly possessed 
by the vestry. Urban District Councils are 
practically the old Urban Sanitary Authorities, 
and the Rural District Council is a new body, 
also the Sanitary Authority; it will act as a 
board of guardians, which as such will no longer 
be elected. It will also be the highway authority 
of the district.. The powers of the Parish Council 
are considerable ; they can, with the permission 
of the County Council, borrow money for any 
improvement; but the sum must not exceed half 
the rateable value of the parish. They can 
appoint overseers; they are to see to dilapidated 
and unsanitary houses and drains; can purchase 
recreation grounds, and hire allotments. These 
several provisions are arranged under the re- 
spective subjects. An appendix contains the text 
ot the Act, the rules for the conduct of elections, 
and a summary of the adoptive Acts. The notes 
and appendices will be found of value to every 
local elector, and the powers of the Parish 
Councils and Rural District Councils are clearly 
summarised. The compulsory purchaseand hiring 
of land for allotments, &c., is fully set forth. 
This little handbook is a necessary guide to all 
concerned in the new Local Government Act. 
Handbook of Ancient Roman Marbles, by the 
Rev. H. W. Putten, M.A. (London: John 
Murray) is a small handy classified index to all 
the ancient marbles existing in Rome, with a list 
of the buildings in which they are found. The 
author does not pretend to write a scientific or 
complete treatise, but simply to deal with the 
subject from a picturesque and local point of 
view. Mr. Pullen gives a list of the marbles, 
with their accurate names, of the few hundred 
species found in the churches and galleries of the 


Eternal City. The introductory remarks are in- 
teresting, and the author deals with his subject 
as one who has made the pursuit a pleasant 
vocation. The student of marbles will be par- 
ticularly thankful to Mr. Pullen for furnishing 
him with a reliable handbook on-Roman marbles, 
and to the archeologist and architect the collec- 
tion will be welcome. The author says :—‘‘ Not 
one single book on the subject exists in English.’ 
Corsi’s treatise is the only Italian one generally 
known, published half a century ago. Many 
of the columns existing in Oorsi’s day have 
been removed or destroyed to make room for 
new streets. The classification of marble is 
an important matter. For purposes of ca@mmerce 
15 groups are mentioned as employed in ancient 
Roman buildings, the classification being arbitrary 
only. These are:—1, white or statuary marbles ; 
2, black or grey marbles; 3, coloured marbles 
(yellow and red) ; 4, veined or variegated of every 
hue; 5, shell marbles, containing molluscous 
animals from sea beds; 6, breccia; 7, Africano; 
8, alabasters, jaspers; 9, agates; 10, arenaceous 
and calcareous stones; 11, serpentine ; 12, por- 
phyry; 13, granite; 14, basalt; 15, travertine 
and yoleanic stones. The remarks on names are 
to the point. Many of the Italian names, such as 
Breccia, Verde Antico, are descriptive of the 
nature and colour of the marbles. The above 
groups are described, and the columns and build- 
ings in which the marbles occur are mentioned. 
The detailed list of the species and varieties 
is pretty complete, the names are printed in thick 
type for easy reference, and are classified into the 
15 groups we have named. The alphabetical 
list of churches and other buildings at the end 
in which the marbles are found, will be of 
service to all architects and_ students. 
Kitchen Boiler Connections ; practical letters and 
articles compiled from the MJetal- Worker (Lon- 
don: E. and F. N. Spon), is a collection of 
articles and letters which have appeared in the 
Metal- Worker on the subject of water backs. The 
replies and suggestions will be found of general 
service, and these have been supplied by prac- 
tical men in the United States. The first part of 
the book deals with water backs and boilers and 
their connections, and the second part deals with 
heating rooms from range boilers. To young 
plumbers and hot-water engineers the work will 
be of value. The illustrations are clear. Many 
of those who are inconvenienced by a poor 
supply of hot water, with defective heating, 
bad circulation, with boilers which will not do 
their work, and other troubles connected with 
hot-water supply, will find this work of value, 
if not suggest the cause of mischief and its 
remedy. The answers in each case follow the 
question. The ‘‘ double boiler system of 
plumbing,’’ heating rooms from kitchen boiler, 
are explained, and the troubles of air in 
pipes, noisy boilers, &c., pointed out. 
Direct Calculator, by M. B. Cotswortu, Holgate, 
York (London : Crosby Lockwood and Son).—We 
have noticed above Mr. Cotsworth’s ‘‘ Railway and 
Traders’ Calculator ”’ as a great saver of time and 
labour in calculations of a commercial kind. By 
the ‘‘ Direct Calculator’”’ any calculation can be 
quickly found. It shows at a glance the values 
of all weights from 7lb. to 1,000 tons, atall rates 
to £100 per ton by 1d. gradations to 40s., thence 
by £2 gradations. The pages are indexed, and 
the printing of the figures is clear and bold, 
and easily read by the vertical and horizontal 
rules. By the thin and thick lines the eye is 
quickly led.to read the numbers. Mr. Cots- 
worth’s work is the most elaborate and carefully 
worked-out ready reckoner we have seen, and 
all the calculations have been tested. For 
architects, engineers, and surveyors the ‘‘ Calcu- 
lator ’’ will be found a valuable office reckoner. 
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Jasper Issherwood Helm, who since 1882 has held 
the offices of clerk, surveyor, and collector to the 
Rishton Local Board, was indicted at Preston 
Quarter Sessions on Wednesday for embezzling and 
stealing £48, the money of the board. It was 
stated that he had signed a declaration admitting a 
deficiency of £4,000. The prisoner, who was re- 
commended to mercy, was sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment. 


A memorial to the late Mr. T. M. S. Johnson 
has just been completed -in the Spalding parish 
church. It takes the form of a carved oak screen 
to the old Lady-chapel, formerly used as the 
grammar school, but restored in the time of Canon 
Moore. The present work has consisted in the 
removal of the masonry of two arches, and replacing 
it by the oak screen, thereby including the chapel 
within the church. The cost has been about £400, 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


I wear that if the threatened big strike in the 
building trade comes off next May, the unions 
are going to adopt a novel plan. The great want 
of working men is good, cheap houses. Itis pro- 
posed, therefore, that instead of paying the men 
on strike 15s. a week to do nothing, the unions 
shall buy building land and materials, and set 
the men on strike to work to build houses. It is 
claimed that these can be erected at less than half 
the cost to a speculative builder, and can be sold 
at less than half his prices. As a consequence, it 
is predicted that ‘‘lots of those vampires, the 
builders,’’ will be ruined, rents throughout the 
country will be lowered nearly one-half, and the 
lower price charged for houses will cause such a 
demand, that new houses will be built by the 
thousand all over England, and the men of the 
building trades will see such times of prosperity 
as they have not known for many a day. I shall 
watch curiously this threatened development of 
co-operative building ! 


The Society of Architects is proceeding with 
its arrangements for the examination of candi- 
dates for membership. The following gentlemen 
have been appointed members of the Examination 
Committee: Mr. E. J. Hamilton (President), 
Mr. Ernest Day, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. George 
Highton, F.R.I.B.A. (Vice-Presidents), e2-officio 
members; and Messrs. Edgar Farman, Henry 
Lovegrove, A.R.I.B.A., Major F. S. Leslie, 
R.E., Ellis Marsland, G. A. T. Middleton, 
A.R.I.B.A., and H. G. Quartermain. It is prob- 
able that the committee will be able to recom- 
mend several courses of instruction, which have 
final examinations,-now held at various educa- 
tional centres, as suitable altermatives—mere 
temporary ones, of course—to ome or more 
branches of the Society’s examination. 


That is an old yarn about the vindictive ecclesi- 
astical chronicler who, in revenge on some arch- 
deacon for a fancied slight, described that vener- 
able gentleman as having, in preparation of some 
ornate ceremony, ‘‘hung a thurifer from the 
roof,’’ thereby insinuating that he was a sort of 
archidiaconal executioner. The archdeacon was 
very vexed, and the chronicler was satisfied. The 
latter has now been at it again. A beneficent 
patron of a village church in Kent, on the out- 
skirts of the metropolis, recently put two coronz, 
or candelabra, for lighting purposes, in the edifice, 
and he suggested that they should be suspended 
from a particular beam. The chronicler duly 
reported the fact that the patron had hung “‘ two 
coroners from the roof.’’ Who held the inquest 
on them was not stated. Church-lighting firms 
and art-metal workers should make it plain that 
they, at least, are opposed to capital punishment 
of this sort. 


The new Central Criminal Courts are to be 
on the Embankment after all, apparently. Mr. 
Graham King, late chairman of the City Lands 
Committee, writes to a contemporary with refer- 
ence to the prospective abandonment of the 
Embankment site for the new Courts of Criminal 
Justice :—‘‘So far from the proposal to rebuild 
on the Thames Fmbankment site having fallen 
through, I beg to inform you that, under a reso- 
lution of the Court of Common Council, the plans 
for the building were sent to the Home Secretary 
on the 19th inst. for approval, and the site itself 
was approved by Mr. Asquith more than two 
years ago. Of course, the question of finance is 
an important one, and has to be considered by the 
Corporation before the erection of the buildings 
can be commenced. As chairman of the committee 
of the Corporation having charge of the matter, I 
think it right to place you in possession of the 
true state of affairs.’ 


Under the new Building Act, which came into 
operation on Tuesday, St. Paul’s Cathedral will 
be recognised as a central point for the numbering 
of all new streets in London, the numbers to 
begin at the end of the street nearest to that 
edifice. Stringent regulations have been framed 
for naming, and in future builders must beware 
of describing as an ‘‘ avenue’’ any street under 
50ft. in width, while ‘‘ gardens’’ and “‘ groves’”’ 
can only be used when these terms seem appro- 
priate. The subsidiary titles ‘‘terrace’’ or 
‘* place,’’ frequently given to sections of genteel 
suburban streets, will not henceforth te recog- 
nised by the London County Council, and any 
name already in use within the county is banned. 
Hoardings are also the subject of a series of rules, 


from the south-east. | 


désienad} ‘not to enhance their beauty 


decrease their height, which must not now ex- 
ceed 12ft. E seenit 


Mr. William Woodward, A.R.I.B.A., severely 
criticises the work of decoration now in progress 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral in an article in the City 
Press. He points out that William Burges, 
Sir Frederic Leighton, and Mr. Poynter ad- 
mittedly failed in their operations to adorn the 
fabric. Messrs. Bodley and Garner’s reredos is, 
he shows, quite at variance with Wren’s pro- — 
posals. The curved circular wings are, he asserts, — ie 
destructive of the original architect’s lines, and 
the whole structure displays an utter want of © 
sympathy with its surroundings. Concerning the 
more recent work in mosaics, while he considers © 
that, as regards careful design and excellent 
execution, Mr. Richmond and Messrs. Powellare 
deserving of every commendation, he says that 
what is only just to be made out in detailfroma 
scaffold must be quite lost at a distance of 70ft. 
or so from the eye. The whole of the work in 
the saucer dome of the choir is completely — 
thrown away, owing to the crowding of details — 
and the small scale adopted, while the figure of 
Our Lord in Majesty in the eastern central panel 
of the apse roof is condemned on account of its 
defective drawing. Mr. Woodward contends that 
a far broader and more vigorous treatment should 
have been adopted for work so far removed from 
the eye. 
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‘‘The Anonymists ”’ is the name of a new art 
society which has just been, or is being, started, 
and, as its name implies, the works which it will 
exhibit will be left to stand upon their own un- 
aided merits. Consequently in the Anonymists’ 
Exhibition, whenever it takes place, both experts _ 
and critics will, with the many stand of 
artistic taste which prevail, and no name to guide 
them, be sorely distressed as to the merits of — 
much that they see on the walls. Probably the — 
anonymists are mostly unknown to fame, sO 
that the apportionment of merit will be lightly 
undertaken and lightly accomplished. On the ~ 
other hand, it is odd occasionally to notice how 
the touch of the great master or the clever writer _ 
vanishes—so far, at any rate, as public estimation _ 
goes—when his name is absent from the canvasor 
title-page. * 


: 
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The last week of 1894 witnessed the completion — 
of the new grand staircase at Arundel le, 
which is one of the handsomest in England. It — 


is entirely constructed of the finest marble. 


At Torquay, on Tuesday, the Royal Humane ~ 
Society’s silver medal was presented to W. Mugford, — 
foreman in the employ of the corporation, for 
saving the lives of two fellow workmen. men, 
while repairing the outfall sewer, were overcome by — 
a sudden flood,and but for Mugford’s bravery would 
have been drowned. Si te 


Colonel Luard, R.E., held an inquiry at Bangor, 
on Tuesday, touching an application made by the 
town council to the Local Government Board to ~ 
sanction a loan of £1,280 for public lamps and — 
flushing tanks. Evidence was given by Mr.J. 
Gill, the city engineer, and others. =e 


There was opened in John-street, Runcorn, on 
Tuesday, a building designated the Trades Hall. 
The buildings were formerly a Presbyterian church 
and Sunday-school, but early in last yearthey were 
purchased for £700 by Mr. Brunner, M.P, The ~ 
chapel has been converted into a hall for large — 
meetings, the old schools have been demolished, and 
on the site isa building in the Queen Anne style, — 
containing five club-rooms on the ground floor, and 
on the first floor isa large room which, by partitions, _ 
can be divided into five committeeerooms. The — 
building was designed by a working joiner, Mr. _ 
Jos. Billington, who has also acted as clerkof ~ 
works, and the contractor was Mr. Wm. Nixon. = 


On New Year’s Eve the new Cathedral Hall in 
Agnesgate, Ripon, was formally opened bythe 
Dean of Ripon. The hall, which is on the site of ~ 
the old Grammar School, established in 1546, 
incorporated in 1555, and under the new charter of 
1874 removed to Bishopton Close, is partofanim=- — 
provement carried out by the Dean and Chapter, who 
received a grant of some three roods of land, on the 
south-east side of the cathedral, from the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, on the understanding that 
they would remove the old house and make anopen 
space. This has been done under the superintend- _ 
ence of Mr, F. H. Hargrave, architectand surveyor, 
Ripon, and the street in Agnesgate has also been 
widened.’ The result is the opening out ofa piece 
of ground which improves the view of the cathedral _ 
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; ‘ ASTARTE SYRIACA.” 
(Ser description and further illustration 
on p. 7.) 


THE KING’S HALL. 


Tw this addition to the Holborn Restaurant the 
walls, piers, and arches in general are of red 
Verona marble, varied with darker bands of the 
same material. The bases of the piers and 

ilasters are of bronze, the pedestals of Griotte 

"Italie, and the skirting of Grand Antique. The 
clerestory columns, and those on the galleries at 
the ends of the hall, are of Numidian marble. 
The lunette over the entrance, representing the 
Arts of Music, is in glass mosaic from the design 
of Mr. H. A. Pegram. The balustrade around 
the hall is in wrought copper, and upon it at 
intervals are shields having coats of arms painted 
on them. - The ceilings are of fibrous plaster, and 
are decorated throughout. The balcony floors are 
of marble and mosaic, and the main floor of 
wainscot. The whole of the marble-work was 
executed by Messrs. Burke and Co., and the 
plaster-work by Messrs. Geo. Jackson and Sons, 
‘of 49, Rathbone-place. The building has been 
erected by Messrs. Holland and Hannen, from 
the designs of Mr. T. E. Collcutt. 


¢ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tuis drawing which we give of University 
College, from the last Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, was made when the block of build- 
ings recently erected for the engineering and 
electrical department were arranged in order to 
show the extent to which the two wings could be 
erected without destroying the view of the great 
portico in the quadrangle to anyone passing on 
the opposite side of thestreet. This drawing only 
shows one bay of the work recently erected (on 
the extreme right of the picture), and this bay 
has only been carried to the height of the ground- 
floor story, so that the intended effect of the 
building cannot at present be seen. The ground 
plan, which is also published, shows the engineer- 
ing laboratory, which has a solid floor, and the 
electrical department. Under the electrical 
department is a basement, and for a length of six 
bays from the south end the building is carried to 
its full height, the first floor being occupied by a 
lecture-room, class-room, and museum, and the 
top floor by a large drawing office for engineer- 
ing students. : 

Reference to letters on, the plans :—Basement : 
A, accumulator room. Ground floor: A, elec- 
trical laboratory, with photometric gallery and 
photographic dark-room adjoining ; B, electrical 
professor’s lecture-room, with apparatus room 
adjoining ; C, electrical professor’s private room ; 
D, dynamo room, with special entrance from 
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Gower-street; E, engineering professor’s experi- 
mental engine-room; F, general engineering 
laboratory; G, cement testing room; H, calori- 
meter room; I, office; L, engineering professor’s 
private room. The general entrance adjoins 
room ©. The hatched walls show the end of 
University College School. First floor: B, 
apparatus room; C, lecture-room; D, photo- 
graphic developing room, with dark lobby; H, 
museum; F, lecture-room, with private room for 
professor of graphics. Second floor: G, engi- 
neering drawing office, top-lighted. 


HOSPITAL DE LA SANTA CRUZ, TOLEDO. 


Tuts plate is reproduced from the drawing of 
Mr. A. Wallace Rimington, R.P.E., who sends 
us the following description :—The hospital of 
Santa Cruz is one of the first architectural build- 
ings that attracts your attention as you enter 
Toledo.* The old city—once the capital of Spain 
—is built upon a rocky platform divided from the 
surrounding hills by a deep ravine, through 
which the green waters of the Tagus force their 
way before emerging into a widespread valley, 
rich with woods of silver-poplar and groves of 
olive. This rocky gorge is crossed by a great 
Moorish bridge of single span, guarded at the 
city end by a strong Gotho-Moorish gate-tower. 
After passing through the latter, a winding flight 


* The Puerta del Sol at Toledo was illustrated from a 
drawing by Mr. Rimington in the Buirp1ne News for 
Nov. 11, 1892, and another of the same famous Gateway 
of the Sun appeared in our issue from a different stand- 
point for July 12, 1889. 
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of steps takes the visitor up to the older entrance 
to the town, a narrow street terminated by a 
Moorish archway opening on the market-place. 
In this narrow street, and nearly opposite the house 
of Cervantes—now a posada—is this hospital, with 
a little open space shaded by trees in front of it. 
It was built by the great Cardinal Mendoza—still 
revered in Toledo as one of the most charitable 
and large-hearted men of his time—and it is 
amongst the richest specimens of the Spanish 
‘‘ Plateresque.’’ Some of its detail reminds one 
of the fitness of the term by recalling Benvenuto 
Cellini in its silver-plate-like delicacy. Here and 
there the general forms may perhaps be open to 
criticism, but the detail is full of refined artistic 
feeling. As in many Spanish buildings, the main 
doorway—the subject of my drawing—is one of 
the principal features. This is strikingly the 
case in the Hospice at Santiago and the great 
monasteries at Burgos and Segovia, where the 
treatment of the gateways is most elaborate and 


carefully considered. Perhaps the Spanish archi- 


tects may have had the idea that as the door- 
way is the first feature that attracts the attention 
in entering a building, it is that upon which 
artistic care may but be bestowed. Inside, the 
great staircase, with coffered ceilings, is very 
magnificent, but the arcaded courts and cloister 
are plain. The chapel is evidently earlier in date, 
and its detail more imbued with Gothic feeling. 
It is hexagonal in plan. The whole place was 
greatly injured by the French during the Penin- 
sular War, who left a track of ruin and devasta- 
tion behind them everywhere. The whole of the 
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magnificent church furniture which it once 
possessed has disappeared; but what remains in 
other monastic hospitals of Spain seems to show 
how much it must have lost. Since its desecration 
it has been turned into a barrack, but is, I believe, 
fortunately scheduled amongst the ‘‘ Historical 
Monuments ’’ of Spain by the present Govern- 
ment; so, for the time, may escape further injury. 
A. W. R. 


THE CHAPEL, IGHTHAM MOTE, KENT. 


Tuis drawing by Joseph Nash, in illustration of 
the Tudor chapel at Jghtham Mote, near Ton- 
bridge, belongs to the collection of Mr. Henry 
Vaughan, of Regent’s Park, and we have to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to him for the 
loan of the original picture. It shows the interior 
view looking from the altar towards the west 
end, and therefore illustrates the stalls for the 
family and choir, the pulpit, and the screen, 
which, in place of the rood, is surmounted by a 
helmet. The barrel or waggon roof is decorated 
in colour throughout with the badges and mono- 
grams of Henry VIII. and his queen, Catherine 
of Aragon. ‘The panelling is enriched with linen 
carvings, and the windows contain still some 
fragments of ancient glass. The contrast be- 
tween this original drawing by Nash and the 
published chromo-lithograph in his ‘‘ Mansions 
of the Olden Time’”’ is well worthy of comment, 
as he so entirely changed the position and cha- 
racter of the figures which he introduced into the 
picture. We published several sketches of 
Ightham Mote in the Burtpinc News for 
Aug. 6th, 1886, when the Architectural Associa- 
tion Excursion party visited the building. This 
drawing by Nash was made in 1839, and bears 
his autograph. The pewing throughout the 
chapel is contemporary with the building. The 
west door communicates with a staircase leading 
down directly into the courtyard; but a second 
entrance to the chapel, which is on the first floor, 
is obtained through an ante-chapel behind the 
sanctuary and adjoining the bedrooms over the 
hall below. (Illustrations reproduced from our 
series drawings by Joseph Nash will be found in 
the Burtpine News for Jan. 5, Feb. 2, Feb. 23, 
March 30, May 11, Aug. 3, Sept. 14, Sept. 28, 
and Nov. 23, 1894, and we shall be glad to receive 
offers of loans of other originals by this master.) 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE, HATFIELD, HERTS. 


Tus staircase is one of the handsomest examples 
of its kind existing in this country, and the 
wicket gates, used originally to keep the dogs at 
large in the house from intruding upstairs, give 
an increased interest to it. The scroll-shaped 
verge enrichments up the raking strings and 
along the borders of the soffits enhance the rich- 
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and utility to which we have ‘on more than one 
occasion made favourable references. The base — 
of the pump at Neisse is constructed of stone. 


only one good view is consequently to be ob- 
tained. It figures thus in Nash, in Gotch, and 
in Wasmuth’s ‘‘Baudenkmiler in Grossbritan- 
nien.’’ On the staircase are some fine pictures, 
including examples of such masters as Albert 
Diirer, Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller, Zucchero, and 
Reynolds, not to mention the many other art 
treasures with which the mansion is almost 
crowded, suchas the Gobelins tapestry and Tudor 
portraits, while, of course, the great hall, with 
its noble screen, and the long gallery, situate on 
the first floor, form the great features of the 
building itself. We gave an exterior view of the 
entrance front overlooking the gardens in the 
Buitprine News for March 22nd, 1889, with 
some account of the history of the mansion. 


DECORATIVE WORK, BY J. ALDAM HEATON. 


Brass or copper dishes form very fine and. 
interesting decorative objects in a house, and are 
especially appropriate on a sideboard or a shelf 
over it. They are more decorative so used than 
silver. The old (mew Belgian or French work 
is trash) Flemish specimens are both weak and — 
archaic, with far too much tooling on the front, — 
and generally not enough relief. The Italian — 
ones, much finer, are, nevertheless, generally 
somewhat hard and mechanical in design, andthe - 
same design is repeated ad nauseam, suggesting : 
the possibility (to a Birmingham man, at all — 
events) of being embossed by machinery. ‘There 3 
seems no good reason why fresh and free design — 
should not be applied to this very pretty branch — 
of decorative art. The lead lattice patterns are 
all taken from Yorkshire farmhouses belonging to — 
the old yeoman class. They seem nearly always — 
better than the new patterns we invent to-day. — 
The four figure-panels of glass are for a dining- — 
room window high up in the room, where, but — 
for this glass, the view would have been against — 
a wall. It is somewhat doubtful how far it is 
legitimate to attempt feature-portraiture in glass — 
without deliberately taking the ground of the ~ 
painter on canvas; but in an historical series of — 
this sort, the varying costumes of the ages help © 
toa sort of picturesque representation, while half- 

a-dozen lines, merely suggesting a face, seem — 
adequate, and soused, the objection ofintrenching ~ 
on the domain of the portrait painter ceases to — 
be pertinent. ‘The series here commences with — 
Langton as author of the Magna Charta, and © 
ends with Wellington and John Wesley, and — 
includes men of letters as well as soldiers, priests, — 
and sailors. TSE “ 


MARBLE STAIRCASE AT GOLDSMITHS’ HALL. 


(Furruer sketches and description are given in 
an article on “‘ The City Guilds,’’ on p. 3.) 


ORIEL WINDOW OF THE PARSONAGE HOUSE OF 
ST. SEBALDS, NUREMBERG, 


Av the north-west corner of the square in which 
stands the Church of St. Sebald, Nuremberg, 
is the Pfarrhaus, or Parsonage House, the most 
remarkable feature of which is this oriel window. 
It was probably put up during the reign of 
Charles 1V., about 1361, and is characteristic of 
that time. The five bas-reliefs represent inci- 
dents from the Bible, such as the Adoration of 
the Magi, &. The painted windows are said to 
be the work of Hvischvojel, a famous artisan of 
the city, who first established there the art of 
enamelling pottery in 1507. The rest of the 
house is plain enough. It was once the residence 
of Melchior Pfinzing, author of the poem of 
‘¢Theverdank,’’ and he was a canon of the 
Church of St. Sebald, on the opposite side of the 
way. We are indebted to Mr. J. C. Warburg 
for this excellent photographic detail which we 
publish herewith. 


THE GREAT BRESLAU PUMP, NEISSE, SILESIA. 
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County Councillor William Barr, J.P., Douglas 
Gardens, Uddingston, N.B., died on Satur aye 
Deceased, who was in the seventieth year of his 
age, was an active member of the Lanark County 
Council since its formation in 1887, and chairman 
of the North-East Lanark Liberal Association. 
Only recently he retired from the business of — 

ight and builder, which he had‘carried on for’ — 
fifty years. a 

On Saturday Mr. Woodall, C.E:, and Mr. Steven- — 
son, London, arbiters in the arbitration between — 
the Falkirk Town Council and the Falkirk Joint- — 
Stock Gas Company, issued their award giving the — 
price to be paid by the town council for taking over 
the gas company. The arbiters fix the price at — 


TueEre are few instances of the smith’s craft 

even in Germany which will compare with this 
Silesian pump-case, standing in the Breslau 
Grand Strasse, at Neisse. Although dated late 
in the 17th century, it is a thoroughly traditional 
piece of work, and in some ways may be said to be 
even Medizval in thespirit of its design. Thequaint 
freedom adopted by the smith as he introduced 
the many little grotesque conceits which enliven 
the foliations of the scroll-work exhibit a gaiety 
and delight on the part of the artificer which 
distinctly adds to the individuality of his pro- 
duction. An inscription is carried round the 
central band of the structure, just above the level 
of the head. The Imperial Hagle, surmounted by. 


ness of effect very considerably, in a somewhat 
similar way to the method illustrated by Nash 
from Aldermaston Hall, Berks. At Hatfield, as 
will be seen by the accompanying plan of the 


a crown, serves as a finial to the composition, 
and rises in an effective manner over the bunched- 
up scrolls, into which the inclosing framework of 
the domical roof-lines of the cage are developed. 


£77,050, to which sum is to be added expenses of — 
arbitration. cs ee 
Major Lewis H. Isaacs, F.R.1.B.A., hasannounced — 
by letter that ill-health and want of leisure will - 
prevent him from further prosecuting the campaign — 
in the Walworth Division. The Conservative Asso- 
ciation have accepted the resignation, The major 
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mansion, lent us by Mr. Batsford, from Mr. J. 
Alfred Gotch’s ‘‘ Architecture of the Renaissance 
in England,”’ the staircase occupies a much more 
subordinate position in the general arrangements 
of the house than in some mansions, and practically 


represented Walworth from 1886 to 1892, when he — 
was defeated by Mr. Saunders, M.P, ty ; 


The remains of Mr. Henry Holland, of Gledholt 
Bank, Huddersfield, joiner and contractor, were — 
interred on Friday at Lindley Church, and was 
attended by a very large number of representatives — 
of the various public and political bodies with which 
he was connected. Among those present was the 
Mayor, who wore his chain of office entwined with — 
crape. " : 55 


At a meeting of the Tendring School Board last 
week, Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.1., architect, of Col- 
chester and Clacton-on-Sea, submitted plans for — 
the additions to the present school for 90 children, 
together with new offices, playgrounds, &e, =~ 


On Saturday the Established Church of the 
parish of Inch, three miles from Stranraer, was 
destroyed by fire. In about two hours from the 
commencement of the fire the roof had fallen in, the 
building was gutted, and only the charred walls 
remained. The church is situated at the head of 
the Inch Brae. The fire is supposed to have been 
caused by the building being struck by a flash of 
lightning. The church was in the Gothic style, and 
was erected about thirty-three years ago, at a cost 
of £2,300. The interior, which was entirely lined 
with pitch-pine, contained a private gallery, which 
was used by the Stair family. : 

Extensive additions are being made to the County 
Asylum, Leicester, from+>the designs of Mr. W. _ 
Beaumont Smith, architect, Leicester. Special con- 
sideration has been given to the ventilation, which 
will be carried out on the Boyle system, the latest 
improved form of the patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
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The curves throughout the design are graceful 
and well distributed, with a due regard to scale. 
The drawing which we publish is reproduced from 
Mr. Ernest Wasmuth’s ‘‘Denkmiler Deutscher 
Renaissance,’? a work of artistic thoroughness 


vitiated air. 
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The value of 2}in. framed and braced doors 
would be found in a similar manner. 
If hung folding, labourers’ assistance will be 


required, one-half the joiner’s constant for hang- 


The value of moulding ‘one side is arrived at as 
follows :— 
8/ 0 11% 710 


NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES. 


By Joun Luanrnc. 


: DOORS. : ‘ 

: ; 4h bh he ae 4 ing, priced at labourer’s rate. Thus— 
HE ordinary door has top and frieze, rails,) © Joan’ O20 at Te. 11d Vols. vce eee ee oe 0 2 
stiles, and muntins out of 4hin. wide,| 4; 3 7214 7 Tea bourer “Ol 0 wb O89. O0Ge o4 vases eces ote ctaers 0 08 
middle or lock rail out of 9in. wide, bottom rail) ~ 2 sae 
out of Qin. wide, panels out of }in. or qin.— 28 9 of moulding at jd. .... 1. 23 Cost per foot super. of hanging.... 0 23 
geldom less than the latter. Square framing, _ Fixing, including mitres, The following are a few of the current gene- 


29ft. at Td. seeeeeeees 7% | yalisations about doors :— 

That moulding adds to the price of square 
framed 1d. per foot superficial per side. 

That finished sizes add 1d. per foot superficial 
to the value of framings. 

That deal selected for staining is worth ld. 
per foot superficial more than that intended to be 
painted. Others add from 5 to 10 per cent. on 
the whole of such joinery to cover extra labour 
and greater waste of material in selection. 

That doors with segmental heads, although 
measured square, are worth 25 per cent. more 
than square. 

Doors with three-centred heads 75 per cent. 
more than square. 

Doors with semicircular heads, 50 per cent. 
more than square. 

Doors circular on plan to flat sweep twice 
straight. 

Doors circular on plan to quick sweep thrice 
straight. 

That adoor prepared for glass is worth 1d. per 
foot superficial over ordinary. 

That doors hung folding are worth 1d. per 
foot superficial more than single doors. 

That bolection moulding is worth 2d. per foot 
superficial for each side. 

That dwarf doors are worth 20 per cent. more 
than those of ordinary size. : 

That loose beads add 1d. per foot superficial to 
the value. 

The following are a few of the current 
generalisations about framings :— 

That a piece of framing under 4ft. is worth 
about 25 per cent. more than the rate for a piece 
of ordinary size. 

That pieces of framing measuring lit. super- 
ficial and under are worth about twice the rate 
per foot of ordinary sizes. 

That partitions of spandrel shape are worth 
about 20 per cent. more than rectangular ones. 

That framings circular on plan are worth twice 
the price of straight. Some estimators apply a 
different principle, dependent upon the degree of 
curvature—thus: For each }th of an inch rise 
on a chord line of a foot, add 4th of the original 
price. 


Per foot super.....-sees 4 1 


The following example illustrates the valuation 
of framed and braced doors :— 


therefore, with parts of these proportions must be 
the starting-point in the valuation of all framed 
work, and the value of any labour or material 
beyond this, as moulding on one or both sides, 
should be valued for the whole door, and its cost 
added to the total price of the original square 
| framing. The result thus obtained divided by 
the superficial quantity will give the price per 
foot superficial. 
* Thus, in a four-panel door 7ft. by 3ft., we have 
| 21 ft. superficial, and assuming a price of 10d. per 
| foot, its value would be 17s. 6d. The quantity 
of moulding on one side of such a door would 
be about 34ft. 9in.—say, 35ft. at 3d. per foot 
= 1s. 51d. + 17s. 6d. = 18s. 113d. + 21ft. = 11d. 
per foot superficial. 
The thickness of a piece of joinery is ordinarily 
described as that of the wood it is out of; 1jin. 
deal wrought both sides would be about lyin. 


The sizes of the parts of framed and bracea 
doors are not described in specifications so often 
as they might be, nor are they criticised after 
they are made. 

The more substantial ones have the bottom and 
middle rails out of plank, and the stiles, top 
rails, and braces of battens. In other cases, they 
have the bottom and middle rails of deals, the 
stiles, top rails, and braces of half-deals. 


Framed and Braced Doors from Bench.— 
2in. framed and braced, filled in 

with ploughed, tongued, and Days of 

beaded boarding, in 4 in. joimer. 


STAIRS. 


The following example illustrates the valuation 
of stairs :— 

liin. treads with rounded nosings and lin. 
risers, all rebated and grooved together, glued, 
blocked, and bracketed on, and including strong 
fir carriages and prepared for close strings. 


thick. If finished sizes are specified, then the| Widths .....+s+se+-++- esse. *069 per ft. super 
piece of work must fiish 1}in. thick, and would 2}in. ditto ....++.-+ Pore "073 a 
be produced from 1}in. deal—a difference as shown si sm boarding V-jointed both i 
; MP | 7 lq nar]  SIGCS ceseserece osesreseosesed® 
ena ope satile of; deal int hicknontcs of 3d. per) The first item, 2in. framed and braced ‘doors, 


foot superficial. 


The following example illustrates the valuation 
of panelled doors :— 
~ Ihin. four-panel square door, 3ft. by 7ft. The 


would be valued as follows :-— 


1k 235 0 


dimensions are for the original sizes of the deal—|@ ,; (3 3 
a 
2/ 3 0 : ae Uz 6 
Se 9. 4. G Ln, deal. nD ee 
—— “ Bottom and Middle Rails. 0.71227 
| 23 2 Top TAM te ton 15 7 2in. deal 
| 44 8 8 ljin. deal. Stiles.... i Oi 2 ( pk ah 4hd, 5 43 
“i ° 
| 13 Muntin.. 5 10 We pia: 
: Fda Gea Se Horns .. 0 4 Ce ar ee 
in. ‘ — 7 
Pee 23 2 Ov 72 e6heo 
| 13ft. 2in. of l}in. deal at 23d. 2 103 
| Bat, D 5 8 12 9 Taking one step 4ft. long as an example, 10in. 
3, 9) Se 2 1Utt. Qin. of fin. deal at _ ee 19 0 lin. deal ‘* going’? and 7in. rise :— 
ry TRAE ci Oe uiclc es 4a'a es © 4'0 ay at 2kd. 3 44} 4 0 s. d. 
| Glue’ ssc dame cita ne Sis's. 0 Meidinlele alctetea'e 3 011 3 8 Id dealat 23d. ......-cee0- 0 oF 
i Glue eeetee POSS Saw eee eeeeseeereee . 0 34 Nails wore ee eee e re eeseeeeeeereeeeseeee 0 03 wet 
Glass Paper... .ccesecccsescecssesecees Or 1e Glass-paper ........+- Cie eS a 0 14) 4 0 
0 8 2 8 lin. deal at 24d. <......0. - O 5 
21)4 103 24ft. 6in.)9 23| —— 
0 4 0 Cross-tongued joint at °015 
Cost of materials per foot ........ 0) 2% Cost of material per foot.......... 0 43) —— 0) i (-l Fe Aee e ora ee ih OY 5% 
_ Labour making, :042 at 7/11 .......... 0 4 Labour making *069 at 7/11 .......... 0 6$| 2/4 8 0 Labour to: groove at -003 of 
Labour fitting and hanging, ‘008 at7/11 0 0} Labour fitting and hanging ‘010 at 7/11 0 1 —— Wits VG Kips csenintecie saa 0 22 
a 2/4 0 8 0 Labour rebated edge to lin. 


Cost per foot superficial ee 7 Cost per foot super ..cceseeeeeeee 1 at ‘003 of 78. lld......... 0 2t 
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Labour rounded edge to 1iin. 
at °006 of 7s. 11d. 
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1 6 1 6 Ijin. by 1din. deal blocking 
“aa cut to lengths, atld. .... 0 12 
1 
0 530 6 2in. rough deal carriage, at 
se Beds cep hn titisnt voccce eee 0 it 
Te1 ljin. rough deal bracket, at 
OD 8 Seg ed oie ee as pietebs c gisiss siete Ord 
—— 3 8 
2 8 
6 4 6 4 
1 0 6 4 Planing, at -010 of 7s. 11ld.. 0 6 
is 6ft. 4in.)3 12 
fe ae PTL UAATIS Naatolsipe iors ax Seuic notion One 
a ixing, except housing and wedging, at 
OM of Te MIG ue cn eC sea dag 
; Cost per foot supl. .......... 0 114 
Housing and wedging is always separately priced. 
FRAMES. 


Frames for doors, casements, and for similar 
purposes are ordinarily valued by the foot cube, 
and in an estimate of any size a price per foot 
cube is adopted which will cover the average 
value, the small differences of labour on each 
being disregarded. 

The price, including profit and fixing, will vary 
from 48. 6d. to 6s., according to the estimator’s 
judgment. If we apply the latter price to a 
4in. x -3in. rebated and beaded frame, 4in. x 3in. 
= 12 sectional inches = lin. cube = ysth of 
a foot cube = 6d. per foot run; or we may 
calculate by farthings:—3s. per foot cube is 1d. 
per inch of section; 6s. per foot is }d.; 9s. is 
#d., &c., in this case 12 times 3d. is 6d. as before. 

An analysis of the value of the same frame may 
be made as follows :—Taking £16 1s. 9d. per 
standard as a base, we have for the deal nearly 
1s. 113d. per foot cube. This, for facile calcula- 
tion, may be called 2s. : 


vsth of a foot cube at 2s..... 2d. 
yoth labour ‘320 at 7s. 11d... 23 
Cost amicus 43 per foot run, or 


4s, 6d. per 
foot cube. 

The following are a few of the current 
generalisations about door frames :— 

That segmental heads to frames are worth 
fe about twice straight. 
ae That semicircular, or Gothic, heads to frames 

are worth about two and a half times straight. 
That transomes, being in shorter lengths, are 
worth 10 per cent. more than frames. 
if MOULDINGS. 

If mouldings are not specified or described as 
*‘to detail,’’ stock mouldings only would. be 
allowed for; but these would only be obtainable 
either of the character of architraves or those 
cornices of comparatively thin material, intended 
for fixing anglewise. The prices of these may be 
obtained from a trade list of a moulding manu- 
facturer. To the price thus found would be 
added the cost of fixing and mitres. 

When mouldings are to detail they are usually 
referred by the estimator to a price per foot cube, 
according to their size, the smallest being of the 
highest price. 

Some estimators adopt the following scale, 
which includes fixing and profit :— 


2in. by 2in. and under 123. per foot cube. 
2in. by 2in. to 4in. by 3in. ...... 18. 60.54- i 
Over Am wpy OI. oe tie els sas bie 6s, ) AS 


For the value of mires to mouldings, the 
estimator usually adopts a proportion of the price 
of a foot run, as lft. for ordinary mitres, 2ft. for 
irregular mitres, &c. 

Sometimes a percentage, as 15 per cent. on the 
price per foot cube. 

A large moulding of plain character presents a 
reasonable analogy to a door frame. 

The application of the foregoing constants and 
values of deal produces a result somewhat similar 
to the above. Assuming the girth of the mould- 
ing to be twice the width of the deal, we have 
for the first category 2in. by 2in. as follows :— 

1 0 run of Qin: by 2in. 

wrought fillet .... 0 1 
1 0 4in, supl. of moulding 
0 4 . at 072 of 7s. 11d... 0 


eeeceecee 


fi) 0 yrunirfixing 
7s. 11d. 


Cost per ft. run... 0. 32 = 11s. 3d. per 
Nails less than id. ft. cube 
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For the second category, ‘4in. by 3in. Aes BO 
0 4i : 
A 


n. supl. 3in. deal 


he OO) S aac Saath 0 2 
1 0 
1 212 supl. planing at 
Se et LOMOR Beles re Oa 
1 0 8in. supl. moulding at 
0 8 "072 of 7s. 11d. .... 0 43 


Cost per ft. run.... 0 73 = 7s. 6d. per 
Nails less than id. ft. cube. 


When a price for moulding is inclusive of 
mitres, it should be increased from 10 to 20 per 
cent., according to their frequency, which may 
be guessed at from the description of the purpose 
for which the moulding is required. 


ATTENDANCES. 


Beyond the general item for ‘‘each trade to 
attend on all others,’’ and which is generally 
interpreted as attendances which cannot be 
specifically described, it is the custom for sur- 
veyors to describe attendances of joiner upon 
plumber to every w.c. apparatus, sink, cistern, 
and bath. Such things often require none worth 
mentioning, and when they do their position and 
necessities vary so much in different buildings, 
that no estimator takes the trouble to investigate 
it, and he usually brackets the items together in 
the bill of quantities, and prices them all alike, 
commonly at about 2s. 6d. each, and often less. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death, in his 65th 
year, of Mr. James Murearroyp, F.R.1.B.A., 
of the firm of Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd, 
architects, of Strutt-street, Manchester. Mr. 
Murgatroyd, who died on Dec. 26th, at his 
residence at Didsbury, was a native of Man- 
chester. He wasarticledto Mr. James Mills, and 
in due time became a partner in the firm. Several 
large public buildings in the city were planned 
by Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd—notably the 
Manchester Workhouse at Crumpsall and the 
Manchester Royal Exchange. When the directors 
of the Exchange proposed three years ago to 
extend the building and alter the present frontage, 
it was to Mr. Murgatroyd that they intrusted the 
work ; but the Corporation intervened, and caused 
the project to be abandoned. The original build- 
ing, and Mr. Murgatroyd’s scheme for enlarge- 
ment, were illustrated in the Burnprine News for 
April 1, 1892. Mr. Murgatroyd was for some 
years a member of the Committee of the City 
Technical School, and did excellent service in the 
discussion of plans for their new building. He 
was a member of the deputation from the Tech- 
nical School which in 1890 visited a number of 
technical schools in France, Germany, and 8 witzer- 
land with a view to obtaining information as 
to their arrangements. A short time ago he was 
appointed by the governors of the Royal Insti- 
tution to a seat on the Art Gallery Committee of 
the city, one of seven whom they nominate 
annually ; and he has also served as an extra 
member of the Technical Instruction Committee. 
Mr. Murgatroyd had, in addition to his work as 
an architect, an extensive practice as an assessor 
and arbitrator. He was for many years an active 
worker in connection with the School of Art 
before it was taken over by the City Council. He 
had been a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. since 1877, 
and a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution since 
February, 1889 ; he wasalsoa prominert member 
of the Manchester Society of Surveyors and 
Valuers. 


Tux death is announced, at the early age of 
twenty-six years, of Mr. Haroip SwAINson, 
joint author, with Mr. W. R. Lethaby, of the 
work, recently published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
and only reviewed by us last week, on *‘The 
Church of Sancta Sophia, Constantinople: a 
Study of Byzantine Building.’’ He died abroad 
of a sudden illness on the last day of 1894. He 
had gone with a friend to Egypt full of life and 
hope, and all who knew him looked forward with 
interest to the results of his studies there. A 
correspondent writes to the Times :—‘* With 
great natural ability and quick insight, together 
with the simplest honesty of purpose and the 
advantages of a University training, he seemed 
singularly fitted to help forward the art so 
modern building to better issues. His letters 
show that his great delight in his travel has been 
to observe how the Copts and Arabs still meet 
structural requirements in a traditional manner 
both ‘ rational and national.’ ’’ 


NerwcastLe-on-Tynp.—The building trade is 
in a flourishing state, and a number of important 


f 


works are in progress. The North-Hastern Rail- 
way Company are doubling the bridge between 
the Manors and the Central Station approach. 
This entailed the rearing of a new arch over Dean-_ 
street. In the Central Station the roofing of the 
area added to the building under the extension 
scheme has provided employment for a large 
number of men. The Central Masonic Hall 
fronting Pilgrim-street and High Bridge is being 
carried out from the design of Mr. John Johnson, — 
of 2, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., whose plans 
were accepted in open competition. The principal 
facade, of Denwick stone, will be Classic in cha- 
racter, with Doric and Ionic architectural orders, 3 
surmounted by an imposing dome. The public 
hall on ground floor will be 72ft. by 36ft. On 
the entresol floor are the provincial lodge dressing- 
rooms, and a refreshment and ball supper-room, — 
42ft. by 24ft. On the first floor is the central — 
lodge room, 36ft. by 6dft. and 28ft. high. The 
Scotswood-road Police Station, a brick building — 
with stone dressing, is now about half-up.- This — 
structure is from the design of Messrs. Marshall — 
and Dick, Northumberland-street, Newcastle. It. 
is a three-storied building, adjoins the Scotswood- 
road Baths, and will cost about £5,000. The 
Stephenson branch library at Elswick is in pro-— 
gress from the designs of Mr. Dyson. At the 
police-court, Messrs. Oliver and Leeson are in- 
trusted with the improvement of the ventilation. 
A commencement will shortly be made with the 
new Children’s Hospital in the City-road, which 
branch institution is to be built to the design of 
Mr. Frank W. Rich, Newcastle. A scheme of 
enlargement at the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
on the Moor Edge has _ been proceeded with, from 
the design of Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, of New- 
castle. The structural changes which, during 
the past few months, have been in progress in 
connection with the Town-hall buildings are 
now practically complete. The cloakroom in 
the council-chamber corridor has been enlarged, 
while lavatories and other conveniences have been 
provided on the mezzanine floor, which is now 
approached by a wide and easy staircase, in place — 
of an inconvenient iron spiral stairs. The large — 
room on the mezzanine floor under the council 
chamber, and the ajoining room above the shop. 
at the corner of St. Nicholas’s-square and the 
Cloth-market,"have been fitted up for the use of 
members of the council. The work has been 
carried out in accordance with plans prepared by 
Mr. W. G. Laws, city engineer; and the cost, 
including fittings, will be about £1,200. ay 


Sr. Manrrin’s-Le-Granp. — The new North 
building of the General Post Office, on the west 
side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, is now cleared of 
scaffolding. It stands upon about 1; acre of 
ground, the cost of which, exclusive of site of 
old Money Order Office, has been £326,000, \ 
while the building itself has cost another 
£200,000. Faced with Portland stone, the pile 
is Classic in design, and harmonises with the 
adjacent General Post Office West. The build- 
ing is five stories in height. There is also a sub- 
ground floor available for clerical work, while 
below that there is a basement extending under 
the whole building and its courtyard. In the 
corridors the flooring is of stone mosaic, while 
wood parquet flooring is used in all the larger 
rooms. On the third and fourth floors there are — 
two rooms, each measuring 100ft. by 45ft., on 
each floor, and each accommodating 100 clerks. — 
Altogether the new building will accommodate — 
about 2,000 persons, comprising the Postmaster- — 
General, the secretary, the solicitor, and the 
receiver and accountant-general, and their re- - 
spective staffs, while the whole of the fourth: 
floor is to be devoted to the female staff employed — 
in the postal-order branch, numbering over 309 — 
persons. The top floor will be used for kitchen 
and refreshment rooms. Mr. Henry Tanner, 
surveyor of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, is 
the architect.’ i 

lll OSE? —___._ 


Mr. F. H. Tulloch, M.I.C.E., an inspector from — 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry in 
the Town-hall, Lynn, last week, concerning the ~ 
application of the corporation for leave to borrow 
£40,000 in order to carry out the proposed sewerage — 
and paving schemes, and £1,000 for a road feomal 
London-road to Exton-road. The proposals were — 
explained by Mr. E. C. Silcock, the borough — 
surveyor, — : Sg alae 


_ GOMPETITIONS. 

Kine’s Lynn.—A committee of the town 
council recently reduced the number of the 
competitive designs sent in for the proposed new 
Municipal Buildings from 83 to 20, and from 
these again six were selected. Finally, the com- 
mittee agreed to recommend for the first premium 
that under motto ‘‘It Speaks for Itself,’’ and for 
the second that entitled “‘ Stet.’’ This report has 
been adopted by the town council, and on open- 
ing the sealed letters which accompanied the 
plans, it was found that the first prize was awarded 
to Messrs. Philip Henry Tree and Ivor Stuart 
Price, and the second by Mr. G. Sedger, all of 
London. Under the conditions of competition it 
was arranged that the premiums offered will not be 
paid until the tenders that may be received for 
the construction of the buildings have shown 
that the work can be done for the stipulated sum 
(£3,500). 


GuizeH Mussum.—The jury for examining the 
plans of the projected new museum building to 
house the Egyptian antiquities at Cairo, is 
composed of Fakhry Pasha, Minister of Public 
Works (president), Mustapha Fehmy Pasha, 
Tigrane Pasha, Yacoub Artin Pasha, Sir Elwin 
Palmer, Messrs. Garstin, de Morgan, and Barvis, 
who form the present museum committee, and 
the six Commissioners of the Public Debt. It is 
intended, also, to request the assistance of four 
architects of European eminence, to whom all the 
competing plans would be first submitted. Mr. 
Somers Clarke, F.S.A., of Westminster, will 
probably be one of the four assessors. The first 
of March next is the latest date on which plans 
will be received by Government. The cost is 
limited to £120,000 sterling, and a first premium 
of ue and four other premiums of £400 
each. 

_— OO ____—_—_— 


CHIPS. 


The town council of King’s Lynn at their last 
meeting voted the following extra remuneration to 
Mr. E. C. Silcock, the borough surveyor, for his 
report, plans, and other work in reference to his 

scheme for bringing water from Well Hall Farm, 

Gaydon :—For report £150, for carrying out the 
scheme £250, and if the scheme be a success, a 
bonus of £500. The first sod of the undertaking, 
for which the contract has been taken by Mr. W. 8. 
Freeman, was turned a fortnight since. 


The Halifax corporation are contemplating 
making application to the Local Government Board 
for consent to borrow £33,000 for the completion of 
the borough market. 


A double-light stained-glass window has been 
placed in yn parish church, N.B., in memory 
of the late Sir Michael Connal. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. Ballantine and Gardiner, 
Edinburgh. There are now six memorial windows 
in Kippen Church. 


The award of Mr. C. Oakley, the umpire in the 
arbitration proceedings between Lord Lonsdale and 
the Manchester corporation in regard to the claim 
by Lord Lonsdale for £8,500 in respect of way- 
leave and the value of materials taken by the cor- 
poration in the construction of the Thirlmere 
aqueduct, has been made known. He gives Lord 
Lonsdale £1,991. Before the arbitration began the 
corporation offered to give him £2,000 and pay all 
his expenses. 


The memorial-stone of new board schools was 
laid at Clenchwarton, Norfolk, last week. Mr. 
‘Green is the architect, Mr. S. Hipwell the con- 
tractor, and Mr, C. Skipper the clerk of works. 


The Mayor of Stockport opened the Park Bridge 
at Portwood on Monday. The improvement has 
cost £9,000. 


A new gallery, formerly the Coin Room, will 
almost immediately be opened in the British Museum 
to the public, and devoted to the exhibition of coins, 
medals, and medallions. 


One of the more serious results of last week’s 
storms was the total wreckage of the Baptist chapel 
at Elland, Upper Edge, Halifax, erected three 
years since at a cost of £3,000. The building was 
cut right through the middle, only the end walls 
being left. The pitch-pine pews have been 
splintered and crushed, the pulpit has been smashed 
to pieces, and part of the gallery has been torn 
down. The frontage and rear walls were left 
intact. Built against the end wall is the organ, 
inserted eight months back at a cost of £800, and 
which has escaped much damage. 


Amongst the forthcoming lectures at the Royal 
Institute is a course of three on “ Stained Glass 
Windows and Painted Glass,” from the point of 
Bos Sg Snips gern » to be delivered by 

. r « on 
19th and 26th inet, and Feb. 2) oom om the 


' TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
elaimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burxpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not under- 
take to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to_be made payable to 
Tur Stranp Newsrarek Company, LiMiTED. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
nited States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30¢c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. _ 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. i 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. perline. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 

SriTuvATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is Ong Suiting ror TWENTY- 
FOUR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
XLIX., LI., LOI., LIV., L . LIX., LX., LXI., 
LXII., LXI1., LXIV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete velume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


New Houses at Kiyeston-on-THames. (Three cor- 
respondents have written us in high appreciation of the 
practical character and completeness of these plans and 
designs which we published last week. It is suggested 
that the architect, Mr. F. Tupper White, would greatly 
benefit many if he would publish the specification and 
quantities of the work. We shall be pleased to insert 
if Mr. Tupper White consents. A “‘ model specification 
and quantities’ of a job like this are always useful, and 
we are sure these would prove such.) 


RecKriveD.—W. R.—E. B..and Co.—Sanskrit.—J. L. M. 
—G. Forbes.—W. D. F. Co.—S. M.—G. T. (Croydon). 


Interconumunication, 


—_+o4— 


QUESTIONS. 


{11269.|—Foundations, &c.—I have to design a 
grain store, about 70ft. high, of five stories, 100ft. long, 
and with a gabled frontage to river of 60ft. on a quay, 
which I have to build. Iam told that the ground is of a 
very bad description ; in fact, there is no hard bottom to 
be had—nothing better than mud! I am in doubt as to 
the best and cheapest way of dealing with the foundations. 
Would it be safe, in the event of finding nothing but soft 
ground, to put in a wide and deep bed of cement con- 
erete !—or must I pile it? This will be very expensive. 
Iron cylinders sunk and filled with concrete have occurred 
to me: they would be placed under the piers between the 
window and door openings, arches being turned between 
the cylinders to carry the work over. If cylinders are 
adopted, can the expense of a coffer-dam be saved? If 
so, cylinders should work out cheaper than wood piles 
under piers. I may say that concrete cannot be laid 
beyond the building line, which is the face of the quay 
wall. The rest of the site is made ground on the river 
mud, Should I have to adopt a similar treatment for 
side walls? In ‘‘ Mitchell’s Building Construction’ wire 
netting is mentioned as a substitute for lathing in 
plastering. Is this the common galvanised wire netting 
like that used for poultry runs, but of smaller mesh? If 
so,, what is the best size of mesh? I know about the 
patent metal lathing that is being put on the market; 
this is too expensive for my purpose. An answer will 
greatly oblige and help.—EnquirEr. 


[11270.|—Safe Load.—Will someone please state ap- 
proximately what is the safe load in tons per square foot 
that ordinary soils, such as sand, gravel, loam, &c., will 
bear when such form the sites of new buildings or 
chimney-stacks, &c.? Also what is the cause and the 
effect of ground air?—SuBsoriBEr. 


[11271.|—Water-Colour Drawings.—Could any 
reader kindly inform me of the best way to remove water- 
colour drawings from cardboard mounts !—AcanrTuus. 


[11272.,—Chimney.—A detached chimney-stack is 
required for heating-chamber of a large church. This is 


to be built at some little distance. Is there any fixed 
proportion between length of underground lorgitudinal 
flue and vertical shaft? Have any experiments been 
made as to this ?—Cosmo. 


(11273.|—The New Building Act.—Having a 
building site of irregular level, and rising rather sharply 
from the front, would any reader inform me if I can, 
under the new Act, carry the walls up in 13}in. work to 
the ground-floor joist, and then go 25ft. in 8}in. work? 
There will only be two floors.—J. F. 


[11274..—_Chemistry of Building Materials.— 
Will one of your readers please inform me of the name of 
the publishers, author, and price of a little book or 
pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ The Chemistry of Building Materials’’ ? 
It was issued, I believe, about ten months ago.—Dara. 


[11275.|— Quantities.—Can a contractor claim the 
return of moneys paid by him in respect of quantities 
where a contract is broken, he having paid the quantities 
on the whole job, whereas part only was completed !— 
W. GRirritHs. 


REPLIES. 


[11266.|—Acoustics in Hall for General Pur- 
poses.—No better plan can be adopted to prevent 
reverberation than lattice-work, either filled-in or framed 
as part of the structure; 30ft. is rather higher than I 
would recommend, but that must not be prejudged. Sound 
will travel more steadily, and with greater intensity, in a 
dense atmosphere than in a rarefied one, which will be 
perceived when the room is filled with an audience. Care 
must be taken to cover in the platform at not more than 
Sft. from the floor, and if not against a wall must be 
inclosed at back, or reverberation will occur there.—H. 
Nicuois, Wardleworth, Rochdale. 


a Oe 


The memorial-stone of the hall of Sherbrooke 
Free Church at West Pollokshields, Glasgow, was 
laid on Saturday. The hall will be of 13th-century 
French Gothic character, will accommodate 420 
persons, and will cost £2,800. A church will here- 
after be erected alongside. 


A cenograph has just been erected on the walls 
within Holy Trinity Church, Plymouth. Itis made 
of English alabaster and Camelino marble. Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Longbrook-street, 
Exeter, have carried out the work. 


The names of Mr. Francis Chandler, of Bruns- 
wick-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, joiner, and of 
Mr. Patrick Mooney, Clarence-street, Manchester, 
plumber and sanitary engineer, have been placed 
on the commission of the peace for the city of 
Manchester. 


A new Primitive Methodist chapel, situate at 
Shenstone, near Hales Owen, was opened on 
Friday. The chapel has been erected by Messrs. 
H. Dorse and Co., Cradley Heath, at a total cost of 
about £2,000, and provides accommodation for 350 
persons. In addition there is a schoolroom, which 
holds over 200 children, 


Princess Christian formally laid on Friday the 
foundation-stone of a new church-room in con- 
nection with the church of St. Matthew, Bayswater. 
The room will be built at a cost of £1,200. 


The dissolution of partnership is announced of 
H. Godwin and W. Hewitt, under the style of 
Godwin and Hewitt, Holmer, near Hereford, 
manufacturers of encaustic, tesselated, art, and 
other tiles. 


The Bacup Town Council have resolved that 
application be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £2,640, for the purpose of 
inclosing, draining, and laying-out land to be added 
to the cemetery ; and for £3,500 for the purposes of 
the fire-engine station. 


The city council of Bristol adopted, on Tuesday, a 
plan prepared by their engineer, Mr. Yabbicom, for 
laying-out the open space formed by covering over 
the water above St. Augustine’s Bridge. The esti- 
mated cost is £1,500, 


Among the recipients of birthday honours are 
Mr. John Jackson, of Westminster, contractor for 
portions of the Tower Bridge and Manchester Ship 
Canal, who has been knighted ; and Dr. Garnett, 
keeper of the printed books in the British Museum, 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, secretary to H.M. Office of 
Works, and Major Hector Tulloch, chief engineer- 
ing inspector to the Local Government Board, who 
have been made Companions: of the Bath. Col. 
H. R. Thullier, Surveyor-General of India, is ap- 
pointed a K.C.I.E. 


To the familiar cause of conflagrations in 
churches, the overheating of a stove, is attributed 
the destructive fire which broke out at the parish 
church, Perth, forming the central portion of the 
historic edifice, St. John’s Cathedral, in the fair 
city. The pews and other woodwork on the 
ground floor and the gallery were destroyed, 
the damage being estimated at over £1,000. 


In a letter to the Zimes, ‘‘ A Grandson of Thomas 
Papworth ’’ corrects the common error, recently 
repeated by that journal, that the screen to the Old 
‘Adaitealty Offices, abutting on Whitehall, was de- 
signed by the Brothers Adam. The screen in ques- 
tion was erected by Thomas Papworth, who, 
according to his grandson, was not paid for the 
work, 


with the work. While he was at the office they} (0; eh On ‘‘ 
dealt with £29,000 worth of quantities, £32,000}  QpyY bie 
worth of measurements, and £100,000 worth of VAs ipa : 


Leval, 


NUISANCE BY VIBRATION. 


oe lighting companies have various 
4. special statutory powers for the acquisition 
of land and the erection of machinery ; but there 
is a clear legal distinction between the construc- 
tion of works and their user when constructed. 
Although their Parliamentary authority may cover 
a good deal of damage done in regard to construc- 
tion, it does not affect their subsequent liability 
arising out of the use of their engines, &c. 
Indeed, one of the provisional orders under which 
these works are carried out expressly declares 
that the companies shall not be exonerated 
from any action or other proceeding for a 
nuisance caused by them. The recent case of 
‘‘Shelner v. City of London Lighting Co.” 
(Times, Dev. 19), in the Court of Appeal, is an 
important authority for the future guidance of all 
interested in these matters. The plaintiff was 
lessee of a public-house at Bankside, Southwark, 
and the defendant company had put up engines, 
dynamos, &c., in their premises adjoining. The 
result was to injure him in his business, and to 
damage the fittings, fixtures, and even the struc- 
ture of the house itself by constant and serious 
vibration. -Heaccordingly claimed an injunction 
and damages, and so also did the Meux Brewery 
Company, as the owners and reversioners of the 
property, for the structural damage caused and 
increasing. In the Court below, the judge 
would only give the lessee an inquiry as to 
damages, and not an injunction, on the ground 
that to do so would interfere with the public 
lighting of the locality ; while as to the rever- 
sioners, he held they had no claim whatever to an 
injunction as asked. 

The Court of Appeal, after shortly disposing 
of the argument that because the company had 
statutory powers to put up these engines they were 
also protected against all liability for their user, 
reversed the decision of the Court below.. They 
held that the lessee, having proved that the 
defendant company had committed a nuisance 
which was a violation of his legal rights, was 
absolutely entitled to an injunction to restrain its 
continuance, together with an inquiry as to 
damages already caused and all costs. They 
further held that the reversioners. were also 
entitled to the same relief by injunction, as the 
evidence showed that vibration was causing 
structural injury to their property. So'the case 
stands, and unless it should be in any way modi- 
fied if there is a further appeal, it is a strong 
authority in defence of private rights against en- 
croachments under Parliamentary powers. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘ Burpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


estimates. Shortly before the second instalment of | 5 VR Ape ‘ 
the premium became due the defendant, taking} ‘T'wo new pictures were hung on New Year’ 
advantage of the fact that the plaintiff had the | Day in the National Gallery, the first accession: 
bailiffs in for the costs over a professional dispute, | for several months. No. 1427 is a ‘Pieta, 1 
declined to let his son continue the apprenticeship. | «“Dead Christ,”’ by Hans Baldung, nicknamec 
Cross-examined : There had been complaints by | Griin, of Strassburg (1476-1545). It is hung or 
defendant before this, but they were not justified. the west wall of Room IV., recently devoted ti 


He did not consider that the presence of the bailiffs works ofthe Barly Gorhnan ‘echoel (name cae ie 
rendered the house an unfit place for the young Z Noe ; iad eo Baten 
man to go to learn the profession. Nearly all the | ther work by this painter in the gallery— 


furniture was taken by the company from whom it No. 245, the bust of a senator. In this newly- 
had been obtained on the hire-purchase system. On | @Cquired picture, which is painted on a pane! 
September 15 plaintiff was arrested for debt, and | 3ft. 7in. high by 2ft. 10in. wide, the pale blood- 
fodyed in Winson Green Gaol for ten days.—You | besprinkled body of the crucified Saviour is seen 
didn’t transfer your business to Winson Green.| upheld by the hands of the Almighty Father ; 
Did you expect your apprentice to attend you there? | the weeping Virgin Mother supports the right 
Plaintiff replied that if defendant had paid the|arm of her Son, and St. John the left, while 
instalment of premium that was due he would not| overhead hovers the Holy Dove. In a predella 
have had to go to gaol. The debt he was imprisoned | },.Jow are small figures of the donor, on the left, 
for was only £10. For the defence it was stated With thes. sons tnleed | bell add aes e ahd on the 
that on July 10 plaintiff sent the boy home| -. ht: his lite mand ey Atari ae ew shelf of 
from the office in Temple - street himself | 82 Dis wile and a daughter. On the 6 or 
because the bailiffs came in, and until August | beam separating the subjects is initia d the 
29 only sent for him once to come to busi-|painter’s well-known monogram—the letters 
ness, and that was to join him at Bridgnorth, where | H and B conjoined, with a small G across 
he was on a professional visit. Mr. Naden and|the bar of the former, this being followed by 
another architect testified to plaintifi’s professional | his surname, ‘‘ Baldung.’’ No. 1429 is hung on 
ability, and said that they believed his misfortunes | the northern screen in Room XIII., now the 
were due entirely to his wife’s drunkenness. The | Venetian Gallery, and is by Antonio Canale, 
defendant said that the correspondence in March better known as Canaletto, 1697-1768, .of whose 
was initiated by him because he was dissatisfied} ~ 045 there are now a dozen examples ial tad 
with the treatment the boy was receiving. Since gallery. It represents, with highly-imaginative 


the dispute in March he had not been fully em- : 
feat hy plaintiff. Witness was in the office two | freedom, the * Interior of the Rotunda at the 


rr with the bailiffs. Plaintiff never showed wit- | Ranelagh Gardens,”’ long since destroyed, and 
ness how to take off quantities. His Lordship said | was probably painted between 1746 and 1748. 
that the question for the jury was whether the | A lofty circular apartment, covered in by a flat 
plaintiff was ready and willing to teach defendant’s | ceiling, from which are suspended several large 
son the profession to which the young man was | candelabra, is seen occupied bya crowd of gaily- 
articled, Plaintiff’s counsel said that the premium | dressed ladies, gentlemen, and boys, who the 


was practically one sum, and was only divided into er flagved. floor. In the 
instalments for purposes of payment. His Lord- walking across thea ‘digg cag so 
ship replied that in that case it would still be open 
to the defendant to counterclaim for failure to 


centre a large octagonal pier decorated with Re- 
naissance ornament supports the roof. A gallery 
eT Be business, The jury found a verdict for OO Ane a cA ig age Ripa 
t t. e ; ; 
phe, <a ¢—____ between the pillars is a sere tie 
with a fine white linen cloth. Over the ery 
WATER wht Se GANTT ARE: isa clerestory, the walls being vaulted above each 
: ‘ light to carry the roof. The arcade is interrupted 
Satrorp.—During the past three years the Local | on the right of the spectator by an orchestra, 
Government Board, through its medical inspector, occupied by fiddlers and other musicians. No. 1428 
Dr. Bruce Low, has instituted a series of inspections will shortly be hung, and is a scene in Southamp- 


asto the sanitary conditions of our larger towns ; aa 
with special reference to the prevention of cholera | 2 or Portsmouth, by E. H. Lancaster, R.A. - 


infection and the isolation of such cases as may| Tur results of the first year’s excavations by 
oceur in spite of precautions. A few days ago the|the British Museum authorities at Amathus, — 
inspector examined the various sanitary works in Cyprus have just been made public by the 
carried out by the Salford Corporation, and at a exhibition in the first case-room of the Museum 
special meeting of the Health Committee, convened in. case Bo and cases 0 6 2o.eoeetne objects 
got the purpose of receiving his Zebory Bail repdiie)| a0. allt nee experience of General Cesnola, 


mendations, he expressed great satisfaction with : é aa ihe > 
the works already executed. It is now generally | Who partially explored the site 20 years’ ago, has 


recognised by medical experts that cholera is| been confirmed, that the tombs were ransacked : 
essentially a water-borne disease. With respect. to| during the 16th century, but many objects 
the Salford undertakings, Dr. Bruce Low stated | escaped the raiders of that day. The tombs’ 
that the recently erected model lodging-house was | opened would be older than the 6th century 3.c., 
the best of its kind that he had seen. The artisans’ and the yields of the present excavations include ; 
dwellings, the hospital for the isolation of infectious | some engraved gems of Greek workmanship, 
diseases, the very extensive works connected with minutely and delicately treated, some Egyptian 
oe epeion pr a of shee a age scarabs and amulets, nhk nation, sees) figures 
estructors erected for the burning o refuse . oa nT ty 
showed that the corporation were alive to tke re- terracotta, one local, er Sse ae from Fwneasc 
quirements of the health of the borough. He/#0¢’ Many specimens 01 glass: ware. h fndivr 
reminded them that the advent of the Ship Canal | feature in Cyprus excavations has been the names 
now rendered Salford more liable than before to | of a series of limestone stelee,.on which is painted 
become infected with cholera as a port having|the figure of the person commemorated. The 
shipping relations with all parts of the world. He| surface is prepared with a white ground, on 
would urge upon the authority the desirability of | which the figure is painted in colours. 
extending the water-closet system, or where the} all of a comparatively late date. The earlier 
pail system was in use he would recommend that part of these excavations were under the control 
the amount of refuse contained in each pail be of Mr. Arthur.Smith, of the British Museum, and 


reduced to a minimum. The sanitary authority - 
should continue to relay such sewers as ya oie found afterwards Mr. Myres, of Christ Church, Oxford, 


to be defective, and in no case should rain-water 
pipes be allowed to act as ventilators to the sewers. ts 
With respect to the condition of the dwelling- | Walters. en: 
houses, attention should be directed to the questions | | Tun Saracenic, Persian, Japanese, and Chinese 
of ventilation and freedom from dampness. j art collections which have been removed from the 

Balas att nr ae ’ | South Kensington Museum, and which during 


The national monument of the founder of the | *he last six months have been in Hage be 
Volunteer Forces, Sir John Bucknill, M.D., which | rearrangement in the northern _gallery 9 t ie 
is to be erected in front of the Castle, on Northern- | upper floor of the Imperial Institute, have just 
hay, Exeter, is proceeding satisfactorily. A depu- | been thrown open to the public. _ They are now 
tation, consisting of Mr. T. T. Bucknill, Q.C.,| brought into proximity to the Indian collections. 
M.P., the Recorder of Exeter, son of the veteran, | The gallery, lighted from the top, runs the whole 
and Mr. 8. K. Greenslade, A.R.I.B.A., the archi- | Jength of the Imperial Institute, and is thus close 
tect for the proposed memorial, visited the studios | on 750ft. long. It is divided into twelve courts, 
ies pepe thciacs! betel nd oe and is well adapted for the display of permane 

; : : : : art collections. The objects are seen to far greater 
Monday, for the purpose of inspecting the model advantage than was the case in their former. 


of the bust on the memorial. The lower part of the A a 
memorial will be of grey Dartmoor aeinties and | crowded home, and at the same time something 


the upper portion of Portland stone; the sculpture is being done, by thus giving them house-room, : 
and panels will be in marble. to justify the existence of the Institute. a 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


District Surveyors’ Frxs,—The owner. of 
premises at Bromley-by-Bow was summoned to 
the Thames Police-court on Friday, by the London 
County Council, for the payment of fees charged 
in respect of the pulling down and rebuilding of a 
wall. The defence was that the work itself had 
been done at a cost of £4, and that the surveyor’s 
fee, £2 12s. 6d., general expenses £1 11s. 3d., and 
the contractor’s account over £1, were scandalous 
charges. The magistrate said the total was 
certainly large. He must, he supposed, allow the 
fees and expenses, but the contractor should only 
have 10s, This was refused by the representative 
of the County Council. 


Aw UNFORTUNATE SURVEYOR AND APPRENTICE.— 
GLOVER v. Grsps.—At the Birmingham~ Assizes, 
on Dec. 20th, Mr. Justice Mathew heard an action 
brought by Henry Glover, of Temple-street, and 
70, Princess-road, Birmingham, building and quanti- 
ties surveyor, against Francis John Gibbs, of 
Hannah Farm, Selly Oak, to recover £129—viz., 
balance of premium due on 27th August. last, and 
£104 loss of value of service of apprentice for two 
years at £1 a week. Defendant’s son, William 
Harvey Gibbs, was, on August 27, 1892, apprenticed 
to the plaintiff to learn the business of a building 
and quantities surveyor. The premium was to be 
£50, payable in two instalments, the second instal- 
ment being due two years after the commencement 
of the apprenticeship. The defence was, practically, 
that the plaintiff was not in a position to go on 
carrying out the terms of the indenture. The 
plaintiff said that the young man got on very well 
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JANUARY AND JULY. 


QTR ROGER DE COVERLEY’S executors 
could not imagine what made the good 
‘knight leave each of his men-servants a thick 
sovercoat. But they understood it perfectly 
“after being informed that it was a bitterly 
cold day when he made his will. We can all 
ito some extent sympathise with him. Some 
of us, perhaps, at this moment are specifying 
thick overcoats for our clients, who, less 
fortunate than Sir Roger’s footmen, will have 
to wear them all the year round. In July, 
on the other hand, we are tempted to pro- 
_ yide toe little architectural clothing, for, in 
spite of experience, human nature always 
_ ‘tends te act as if present conditions would 

_ last for ever. : ; 
The architect has to arrange, broadly 
_ speaking, for three classes of temperature : 
e fe avery cold, the very hot, and the moderately 
_ ool, There are three, not two, because 
_ Spring and autumn have to be considered as 
well as winter and summer, and it does not 
always happen that what answers for both 
‘the extremes will answer for the mean. In 
the case of public buildings, for instance, 
‘April and October are often the times when 
draughts are most troublesome, and chills 
% a most complained of, and when, in fact, 
_ the whole system of ventilation is at the 
worst. The weather is thought too warm for 
artificial heating, and for the change of air 
‘which this heating facilitates, and yet it is 
not warm enough to let the doors and win- 
* dows be kept open; or, again, it is warm in 
_ One part of the day and very cold an hour or 
_ two after. Hyery scheme of heating and 
_ yentilating needs to be considered beforehand 
_ under all the conditions which are liable to 
_ affect it. How will it answer when the 
outer air is 10° or 20° below freezing-point ° 
_ Ifthe heating power is then sufficient to keep 
_ the internal air up to 458°, or thereabouts, 
_ doth inlet and outlet ventilation will be acting 
_ vigorously. Without means of regulating 
_ them, they are likely to act too vigorously : 
_ the air will move too fast, and delicate people 
will suffer. Next, how will it answer when 
the external and internal air are both about 
50°, when the general system of heating is 
_ Out of use for the season, and when there is 
no difference of temperature either to bring 
pee take it out of the building? And 
_ how, lastly, will it succeed when the atmo- 
- Sphere outside is at 75° or 80°, and that 
anside is 10° or 15° cooler? The last two 
_ Situations are rather liable to be imperfectly 
dealt with by the architect who is considering 
the matter at present, and, on the other hand, 
the first one might get less than its fair share 
of attention if it were taken in hand at mid- 

_ summer. 

~ House-planning is another matter in which 
‘the planner may be misled by his passing 
Sensations. What an admirable thing it 
seems, Just now, to get plenty of sunshine 
into every room! What ‘can be more de- 
sirable than abundance of shelter from the 
north and the east, and what more pleasant 
than to catch the south-west breezes when 
they come? In July we shall think other- 
wise. The unfortunate people who will then 
have to dine with the evening sun shining 
straight into their eyes, will wish that we 
had directed their dining-room windows to 
Some other quarter; and we ourselves, by 
that date, may be providing for too little 
sunshine in our next buildings, rather than 


~ 


too much. We may then perhaps rely on 
getting it from the north-east and the north- 
west, as we do, more or less, within six 


Ws 


weeks or so on each side of the longest day, 
and may forget that for some nine months in 
the year there will be nothing better in 
such cases than reflected light. ‘‘ They are 
dangerous guides, the feelings,” as the 
wordly mother in ‘‘ Locksley Hall” re- 
marked to the heroine. The prudent archi- 
tect will check his impulses by astronomical 
facts. At noon, as we all know, the sun is 
in the south; at six in the morning, in the 
east; at six in the eyening, in the west; and 
at midnight, if we could see it in these lati- 
tudes, it would be in the north. At inter- 
mediate hours it is in intermediate places ; 
but whether it will then be above or below 
the horizon depends on the time of year. 
In the three summer months the sun rises 
near the north-east and sets near the north- 
west; in the six months of spring and 
autumn it rises near the east and sets near 
the west ; and in the three months of winter 
it rises south of east and sets south of west. 
These are very familiar facts; but they 
seem to be often overlooked, both in the 
planning of houses and of more important 
works. Or is it that, though the facts are 
not forgotten, the architect finds it too diffi- 
cult to recognise them in practice ? 

The amateur gardener, desirous of grow- 
ing primroses and other spring flowers, is 
directed by the horticultural journalist to 
give them plenty of sun in winter and ample 
shade in summer. If he is a novice, he 
perhaps replies as Bella Wilfer did when the 
cookery book instructed her to ‘‘ take a sala- 
mander.” ‘‘ Yes, you goose; but how do 
you think I am.to get it?” It is more 
easily got than at firstappears. The gardener 
has his stock recipe. for it—of which the 
architect might take advantage oftener than 
he does. It is simply to call in the aid of 
deciduous trees. ‘They let the sunshine 
through when they are leafless, and exclude 
it when they are clothed with foliage. Com- 
mon as it is to plant trees near houses, they 
are seldom used, as they might be, to make 
them brighter in the dull part of the year, 
and cooler in the warm part. The more 
frequent custom is to range them before the 
street-front, like rows of ninepins, without 
much care whether the aspect is north or 
south, east or west. So it comes to pass 
that the tenant whose sunless rooms have 
once been made more dismal than they need 
have been by stunted limes or overgrown 
evergreens, takes a permanent dislike to 
trees of all sorts; and when he moves into 
a new abode, conducts himself like a back- 
woodsman in the primeval forest. There is 
some excuse for him; but he and his like do 
much to deter house-planners from using 
what would often be a most valuable re- 
source. Trees, properly placed, would enable 
them to give their houses all the afternoon 
sun in winter, and as little as might be 
desirable insummer ; but there is commonly 
the risk that some wild boor of a tenant will 
cut them down in January, and rail at the 
architect because they are not there in July. 

Now is the hour of the plumber. When 
other workmen are ‘‘all froze out,” there 
comes that tide in the affairs of men which 
bears him on to fortune. The unhappy 
householder, who is flooded by this tide, and 
who has to contribute towards this fortune, 
asks why cisterns cannot be kept from 
freezing, and pipes from bursting. That is 
his mind in January. In July he will cease 
to care about it. And the proof of this is, 
that if you so arrange a house as to prevent 
these evils, he will not pay the few pounds a 
year of extra rent which their prevention 
involves. He would rather take a cheaper 
house, and chance it. If he were wise, he 
would agitate for a constant supply of water, 
and get rid of cisterns and stagnation. But 
this would be practical, and the British 
citizen, as a rule, is not practical. If he 
were, he would not be eyerlas ingly proclaim- 
ing that he is so. So he muddles and 
grumbles, and calls on Hercules to help him. 


Instead of rising up in his thousands, and 
insisting on the things that he really wants, 
he lets himself be trotted about perpetually, 
to help to keep one party in office, or to turn 
another party out. His eyes, like the fool’s, 
are at the ends of the earth, and his own 
home is the last thing that gets his serious 
attention. 

Even with the prevailing system of storage 
cisterns, there are various ways of prevent- 
ing damage to pipes by frost. But all these 
ways have to be paid for—some in money, 
some in want of other conyeniences, and 
some in the need for care, and attention. 
Alas! we live in a world where nothing is to 
be had for nothing, although, as architects, 
we are pretty frequently called on to produce 
something at that price. Where a house, or 
part of it, is warmed by a hot-water appara- 
tus, a pipe from this may be carried up 
nearly to the cistern, and if the ordinary 
water-pipes are taken up by the side of it, 
they will be safe while the heating apparatus 
is at work. This, of course, involves a first 
expense for the apparatus, and a. recurring 
one for fuel, and is hardly practicable in 
small houses. A cheaper plan would be to 
carry all the water-pipes up together in a 
shaft, and to place a gas-jet in the lower part 
of it, which could be lighted when a frost set 
in. But it would be interesting to know how 
many tenants would be intelligent enough, 
or careful enough, to light it at the proper 
time. And this system, too, would cost 
something. The shaft would need one side 
capable of being opened for repairs in every 
story. Careless servants would leave the gas 
on without lighting it, and then, according 
to their custom, would strike a match to see 
where the smell came from. A good petro- 
leum lamp at the bottom would be safer ; but 
few tenants would have a suitable lamp to 
spare. To avoid these and similar evils, a 
pipe from the bath boiler—when there 
1s one—is sometimes taken up amongst 
the other pipes. It is satisfactory in 
January, but not so satisfactory in July. 
The cockroaches like it, as an aid to 
emigration, for it helps them to find a 
congenial climate all over the house. Prob- 
ably the householder does not like them, 
especially in the bedrooms, and thinks them 
worse, if possible, than even plumbers. And 
though it is nice to haye the drinking-water 
unfrozen at Christmas, it is not pleasant to 
have it milk-warm in the dog days, a result 
which the hot pipe from the kitchen-boileris 
pretty sure to bring about. 

Cisterns may be kept from freezing by 
putting them somewhere in the centre of the 
house, and not too high up. The price for 
this is a loss in convenience. The water can 
then hardly be laid on to the bedrooms, nor 
to a bathroom much above the ground-floor. 
Pipes, again, may be kept from freezing by 
stop-cocks and taps so placed that they can 
be emptied. ‘The cost of this has to be paid 
in care and watchfulness. All plumbing is 
a mystery to the ordinary tenant, and even 
educated people have been known to rouse 
the neighbourhood when their drinking- 
water cistern was overflowing because of a 
little ice in the waste-pipe. 
to them to set the scullery-tap running, 
much less to lift up the ball of the supply- 
pipe. If it were always cold, everybody 
would insist on contrivances to prevent 
frozen cisterns and burst pipes, and, what is 
equally important, would remember how to 
use them. As it is, what they learn now 
they forget a few months later, and the good 
resolutions of the new year melt away with 
the summer’s sun. 
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ACOUSTICAL BUILDINGS. 
W HAT are the properties which con- 
stitute an acoustical building ? People 
wonder often how it is that in some buildings. 
they can hear better than in others. While 
in one large room, church, or hall eyery word 


It did not occur - 


of the speaker is heard distinctly, in another 
and, perhaps, smaller building, the sounds 
are confused, and the voice of a speaker is 
quite indistinct. We hear all kinds of ex- 
planations given—the church or room is too 
long and narrow, the walls are too smooth 
and unbroken, or the building is too high 
and the sounds are lost upwards—each, it 
may be, partly true, but insufficient to 
explain the true theory of the trouble. So 
also the remedies suggested are often equally 
wide of the mark, like those of placing 
sounding-boards over pulpits and orchestras, 
altering the shape of the rooms, stretching 
wires, lowering the ceiling, deadening sound 
by anti-resonant materials, &c. These 
things may slightly improve the effect, but 
they do not touch the real cause in many 
cases. There have been no end of theories 
and faddists ; many of the former may be a 
‘“‘beating about the bush” without dis- 
covering the real defect; many of the latter 
mere quacks, who advocate one ‘‘ specific” 
for every case. As a matter of fact, every 
unacoustical building is due to one or several 
conditions. It may be ill-conditioned as to 
form, or to materials, or to disturbing 
causes—one or sometimes another operating, 
so that it is absurd for anyone to say offhand 
how such a building can be cured, or to give 
any suggestion that can be of any value 
whatever without making inquiries and 
obtaining full particulars of the plan and 
construction of the building. For instance, 
we have occasionally a correspondent. asking 
the question, how to remedy an echo in a 
room or a place of worship, or what can be 
done to lessen or remove it? Another asks 
if such a section or shape of room (giving 
dimensions) can be altered to improve its 
capacity for sound-transmission? a third, 
what shape of ceiling should be given to 
assist sound ? 

We do not propose to answer these ques- 
tions or to lay down a general remedy 
applicable to all cases, but rather to point 
out in what manner the problem raised here 
can be best attacked. With this object in 
view, we venture to think that authors on 
the subject have not argued on a sufficiently 
wide basis of facts, and we therefore suggest 
a course of procedure that will be found 
helpful to the architect in ascertaining the 
real causes of defect in buildings. A certain 
order of facts or data are necessary in the 
investigation of the acoustical principles of 
building. These may be conveniently 
grouped under the heads of Form, Construc- 
tion, and Materials, and we propose to con- 
fine our attention here to these groups of 
facts. 

Under Group I., or Form, we propose to 
allude to an order of data of wide range, 
touching such questions as plan, section, 
height, proportion of length to breadth and 
height, and we shall give the opinions of 
leading authorities on the subject, which 
vary much, whenever necessary. 

It is obvious that such a question as the 
form or plan of a building is of the first 
importance, as the waves of sound must be 
differently affected in long and narrow and 
in square-shaped rooms, or those of circular 
or oyal form. A long rectangular building 
forms a tube; the sound-waves are more 
confined and intensified, and reach a farther 
distance than if the form of plan were a 
square or any polygonal shape. The long 
interior becomes, in fact, a sort of speaking- 
tube, through which the spherical waves 
travel and are necessarily reflected by the 
walls ; and the main question for the archi- 
tect is how his building should be planned to 
assist the transmission of sounds and their 
perception by the ear. If we accept the 
‘‘speaking-trumpet” theory, thesound-waves 
are reflected from the walls, roof, and floor, 
and tend to pass in a direction parallel to the 
axis of the building; but the leading point to 
remember is that the confinement of the 
sound at the initial end of the trumpet, or 


column of air in vibration before it begins to 
be diffused, thus strengthening the sound. 
On the “ear-trumpet” theory, which is a 
similar tube, but inverted, where the bell 
end receives the sound, a long interior or 
hall should be made slightly tapering, so 
that the voice of the speaker is concentrated 
at the farther end. If these instruments, 
then, are to teach the architect anything, 
they prove that a long narrow building 
confined between walls and roof increases 
the intensity of sound under certain con- 
ditions. In a wide and spacious square 
or polygonal building the sound radiates 
all round into space, and is more or less 
lost ; there is also less reflection and, conse- 
quently, less of intensity in the sounds. 
Lord Rayleigh, in his valuable work on 
the ‘Theory of Sound,” observes: ‘‘ Any- 
thing that confines the sound will tend to 
diminish the falling-off of intensity; in the 
corner between a smooth pavement and a 
vertical wall sound carries farther than over 
still water, but the most effective of all isa 
tube-like inclosure which prevents spreading 
altogether.” From these facts, then, the 
theory that the best form of building is a 
square or polygonal hall is somewhat im- 
paired. 

Let us inquire what other authorities 
have had to say on the question. Sir 
Christopher Wren, whose well-known City 
churches are models of interior planning and 
many of them successful acoustically, has de- 
scribed in a letter on church building in the 
‘“‘Parentalia” the limits of the range of 
voice. He says: ‘‘ A moderate voice may be 
heard 50ft. distant before the preacher, 30ft. 
on each side, and 20ft. behind the pulpit, 
and not this unless the pronunciation be 
distinct.” Saunders, the author of a work 
on theatres, made some experiments on the 
same question. He found that a person 
readivog from a book on a still day in an 
open plain could be heard 92ft. in front, 
7oft. on each side, and 31ft. behind. <A 
figure representing the boundary of these 
limits would form a circle with a portion of 
it cut off across the position of the speaker 
and a flatter segmental curve behind. These 
experimental deductions are given for what 
they are worth. The circumscribed areas 
determined by the above limits or dimensions 
indicate the range of the human yoice in 
every direction. They show how a mass of 
people in the open air would arrange them- 
selves within hearing round a speaker, but 
they do not prove that such a form of 
building is the best for sound. Rhode con- 
sidered that a building like a theatre would 
be within direct radiation of sound where the 
distance from speaker is not greater than 
70ft., and that such a building would seat 
2,000 persons—a number which Wren con- 
sidered the largest number that can see and 
hear in achurch. But it is well to remind 
the reader that the most economical massing 
of people to hear a speaker or an actor is 
one thing, and the effect of sound in rooms 
of different shape another. What we are 
chiefly concerned in now is the relative 
values of different forms of building, and 
for this purpose we require evidence of actual 
buildings, of plans, of their proportions, and 
their three dimensions. We look in vain for 
this information from books. ‘The treatises 
which discuss the subject are chiefly 
elementary handbooks of the laws of sound 
and the propagation of sound, its intensity, 
the modes by which it is modified, as by 
distance, density of air, direction of the 
currents of air, neighbourhood of other 
sounding bodies, and the like—all very desir- 
able laws to be conversant with; but their 
authors do not go further, and haye not a 
word to say on the practical application of 
these laws to buildings. Many of the most 
scientific works only mention such accidental 
examples of echo or reverberation as every 


beginner in physics knows, such as the 


the platform end of the room, sets a large. 


but 


Whispering Gallery of § 
give an 
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notion of the causes of reflection - 


of sound in ordinary buildings or how echoes | 
can be obviated. The fact is, the data available — 


for the architect are not to be found in any 
treatise on sound published in England. — 


With the exception of Prof. Roger Smith’s — 
little book on the ‘‘ Acoustics of Public 
Buildings,” we know of no published ex- 


amples. 


If we can point distinctly to the 


conditions of success or failure found in 
ordinary buildings, we are assisting an 


inquiry without committing ourselyes to any 
Our attempt here is to 


particular theories. 


collect and point todata upon which the archi- — 


tect can draw his own conclusions. 


For this — 


purpose, we must know not only the best 
form of room for sound, but those construc- — 
tional peculiarities, materials, and other — 
circumstances—which assist and reinforce — 
the sound—which make one building acous-__ 
tically good and another bad. These include | 


all those agencies which modify the intensity 


of sound, the density of air, the direction of — 
air currents, wind, the presence of sonorous — 
bodies in the room, amongst other things. — 
In another article we shall point to further 


evidence of our first group of data. 
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OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. - 


HE Winter Exhibition of the Old Masters 
at the Royal Academy does not lose 


much interest by repetition. The connois- 
seur may find in it few works he has not 


seen before of the great masters of portraiture — 


and landscape of the 18th century 


s“but: of 4 


the Flemish and Dutch Schools he will see — 
many works of interest.. The group of fine — 
Rembrandts in Gallery II., from the col- 
lectian of the Duke of Westminster, is alone — 


worthy a visit by all admirers of this great 
Dutch master, to say nothing of the works 
representing Rubens, Velasquez, Tintoretto. 


But to begin in the first gallery. John 
Phillip, R.A., is seen to some advantage in — 
the cleverly-grouped figure-subject, ‘‘Selling — 


Relics, Seville.” 


Though unfinished, the 


bold drawing, character - delineation, and — 
expression of the group of ladies and other — 


folk round the cathedral porch, some looking at 
and buying relics, are worthy of this painter, 
whose strong colour and modellin, 


haps unquestioned. John Constable, R.A., 
is represented by four or five pictures of. 
His ‘‘Salisbury Cathe- — 


varying interest. 
dral,” a favourite subject, is dated 1826, 
and gives an elevational view of the edifice 


g are per- 


between large trees, with water and cattle — 


in the foreground. The clouds are a little less 
heavy than usual. Jas. Orrocks sends a small 
wooded landscape of thatmaster, ‘‘ Hampstead 


Heath” (14); but the principal work is — 
‘‘ Dedham Vale,” a valley where Constable — 
was born—a bright landscape, with glisten- 
ing foliage under the conventional cloudysky, — 
a clump of lofty trees partly cutting the land- — 
scape. In the valley beyond we see the river, — 


the mill, and the dignified tower of the 
church, which rises above the flat amidst 
red-tiled houses. The work has all the 


freshness and colour of the painter’s best — 


period, and is dated 1828. It is lent by 
Sir Algernon W. Neeld, Bart. ‘Scene on 


the River Stour” (38) is an earlier work, less — 
strong and fresh. This picture is known as 
Constable’s ‘‘ White Horse,” as there is a 
white horse in it. The river flows in front, a. 


barge coming out of a lock, and a broken 


mass of bank, farm buildings, and trees — 
make up the subject. The three Turners in — 
this gallery are interesting examples, but — 


undated. 


‘The Trout Stream,” men fish- — 


ing, with a bridge in the distance and a hilly — 
landscape with harvesters, is probably an — 


gar 


river is an evening sunset effect; ‘‘ Helvoet-— 
sluys” (32), also lent by Mr. James Price, — 


early work ; the ‘‘ Mortlake” view from the — 
fen terrace of a house overlooking the 


depicts a man-of-war, with other sailing 
vessels, on a rough sea, a work of early date, 
and manifesting more careful drawing and 
detail than usual. The soft atmosphere, 
irradiated by sunbeams, is characteristic. 
There are four portraits by Reynolds—of 
<‘ Siy William Fawcett, Goyernor of Chelsea 
Hospital” (9); another of ‘‘ Marquis of 
Granby ” (13); one of ‘‘ Miss Kitty Fisher,” 
or ‘‘Fisscher,” and another of ‘Lord 
Crewe,” whose beautiful and fascinating 
wife, as “St. Genevieve,” is exhibited in 
Gallery III. The two last superb examples 
of the master are lent by Lord Houghton. 
Gainsborough’s portrait of ‘‘Miss Wil- 
loughby” (7), a long-faced and narrow- 
chested lady in blue low-cut dress and 
large straw hat, and yellow scarf round 
her waist; a few portraits of George Romney, 
one of “‘ Lady Hamilton,” a fayourite model 
of the painter (24), oval canyas. unfinished, 
showing this pretty woman reading a news- 

aper, in white dress and blue sash, on a 
Bawa background ; and another small oval 
study (37), with her head looking up, must 
be noticed—the first as exhibiting Romney’s 
technical method, as in the unfinished hands. 
An excellent George Morland, a ‘“‘ Farm- 
yard” scene, is 35, warm in tone, and 
admirably free in drawing. William Dob- 
son’s portrait of ‘“‘Inigo Jones” (36) is of 
interest. — 

In Gallery II. there are some fine speci- 
mens of Rembrandt from the Grosvenor 
House collection, of Rubens, of Cuyp, 
Ruysdael, Adrian yan Ostade, Jordaens, 
eel other painters of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools. Considerable movement and depth 
of tone are to be seen in Wouverman’s 
“Horse Fair,’ from the Duke of West- 
minster’s collection; the group of figures 
and horses are exceptionally good. A por- 
trait of Queen Mary II., by Sir Peter 
Lely, is stiffly painted, and the draperies 
—grey, with blue train—cold in colour; 
the background, a jumble of vases and 
curtains, is poor. Of Rembrandts, we 
particularly note the small bust of the 
na ‘seen through an arched window, 

ssed as a soldier (42), with a steel gorget 
and jewelled turban, wearing a gold chain ; 
_ a‘ Landscape,” with river in foreground (53), 
sombre in colour, with dark clouds over a 
red sunset ; ‘‘ Lady with a Fan” (54), dressed 
in a. reddish mantle, a jewelled cap and 
feather, pearl necklace and pendant; ‘‘ Por- 
trait of Nicholas Berghem ” (79), the painter, 
a bust in black dress on grey background ; 
“The Salutation ”’ (88), with St. Elizabeth em- 
bracing the Virgin, standing outside a house, 
and other figures—a dark picture, showing 
all the finer qualities of expression, light, 
and shade of this master of the Dutch school, 
all belonging to the Duke of Westminster. 
“Man and Woman with Parrot” (55) isa 
fine example of Jacob Jordaens. ‘I'hvee or 
four works by Albert Cuyp, ‘“‘The Ferry 
Boat” (58), a ‘‘ Landscape” (77), ‘‘ View of 
Dort,” may be named; the first, lent by 
Lady Wallace, is a good example of figure 

ouping of horses and boats on a panel. 

an de Velde’s large picture, ‘‘ The Salute” 
(62) of a number of men-of-war at anchor 
at the mouth of a river, saluting an admiral’s 
barge, is full of the technical qualities and 
drawing of this master of marine subject, 
but the colour is cold. Examples of Jan 
Steen (69), Jan van Goyen (72), Dirk 
Hals (73), a large David Teniers, sent 
by the Duke of Westminster, depicting 
the painter and his wife and their chateau 
(80), Adrian yan Ostade, Gerard Dow (86) 
are exhibited. The large canvas in the 
centre of gallery, lent by the last donor, 
representing the legend of ‘‘Ixion and 
Juno,” ascribed to Rubens, shows Ixion em- 
bracing the phantom Juno, who, in the form 
of a cloud, was sent by Jupiter. The figure 
of the pe is ages ed with boldness, and 
18 a voluptuous type; the colouring is 
brilliant, and the qualities of the wahoo! of 
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Rubens are conspicuous. Below it the Earl 
of Darnley’s sketch by Rubens in brown for 
a picture in the Uffiz, ‘‘A Triumphal Pro- 
cession of Henry IV. after the Battle of 
Ivry ” (65). The grouping of figures is full 
of animation. 

In Gallery III. the pictures of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough are of chief interest. 
Gainsborough’s large picture of ‘‘The Cot- 
tage Door” (93), Duke of Westminster’s, is 
a fine example of that painter's skill as a 
depicter of rural life. ‘The woman and 
group of children at the door of cottage over- 
shadowed by trees are painted with remark- 
able grace and poetry. The warm sunshine 
through the dark shadows of the trees 
brightens up the faces of the mother and her 
family. Next it, at the corner, is a full- 
length portrait of the ‘‘ Countess of Jersey,” 
by Sir Thos. Lawrence, P.R.A., a very 
charming and graceful figure in _ low- 
cut yellow dress; and the Queen’s picture 
of the ‘‘Interior of the Florence Gallery,” 
by Johann Zoffany, R.A., representing the 
famed ‘‘Tribune” in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence, in which several English connois- 
seurs are shown. One group is looking at 
Titian’s ‘‘ Venus.” A corresponding picture 
from Windsor Castle represents ‘The Life 
School of the Royal Academy, 1772,” by the 
same painter, giving several of the notable 
Academicians. Of Reynolds’s pictures here 
we can only mention those of the portraits 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Crewe as St. Genevieve” (99), of 
the same lady, and Mrs. Bouverie (127), 
‘“Master Crewe as Henry VIII.” (129), 
‘* Miss Frances Crewe” (131), all lent by Lord 
Houghton, and Mr. CO. J. Wertheimer’s fine 
picture, ‘‘ Lady Betty Delme and Children,” 
in the centre of gallery. Scarcely any studies 
of portraiture by this great English master 
surpass these, the first and the last named, 
especially for the charm of delicacy of colour 
and grouping; while the idealised portraits of 
Master and Miss Crewe exhibit the painter 
at his best, and may be compared to his other 
children studies like ‘‘ The Beggar Boy,” and 
‘* Age of Innocence.” Gainsborough’s pic- 
ture of ‘‘ Ladies Walking in the Mall, St. 
James’s Park ” (132), is a characteristic work 
of the age, and includes, it is stated, three 
daughters of George III. The fine large 
picture of the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception,” 
ascribed to Murillo, is a well-known com- 
position. The Virgin is in blue drapery, 
standing on the clouds, with a crescent moon 
of angels beneath her feet, stars above her 
head, Van Dyck’s ‘‘Clipping the Wings of 
Love,” lent by Sir J. E. Millais, is a fine- 
toned work, well designed, and broad in 
treatment. Other pictures ascribed to Tin- 
toretto, ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds ” 
(117); one to Titian, ‘‘ Jupiter and Antiope ” 
(123), a large centre subject, dark in colour- 
ing, belonging to the Grosyenor House 
collection, and a ‘‘ Holy Family ” by Rubens 
(124), a warm-toned composition, may be 
mentioned. 

We have little space to deyote to the 
Italian works in Gallery IV. A ‘“Cruci- 
fixion,” ascribed to Michael Angelo (139), 
may be named; also a ‘“‘ Virgin and Child, 
with St. John,” ascribed to S. Botticelli. 
‘‘A Diptych” (155), by Bernardo Gaddi, 
belonging to Mr. Charles Butler’s collection, 
is of the Giottesque school. We also specially 
draw attention to Sir I’. Leighton’s portrait 
of ‘Paolo Paruta” (159), put down as a 
Tintoretto. It is a fine expressive head of 
the Italian historian, who held several offices 
in the Republic, and is a good example of the 
great Venetian painter and his strength of 
hght and shadow. Hard and crude in colour 
are the ‘‘ Sacrifice to Ceres,” by Garofalo, 
and Carracci’s ‘‘ The Death of Peter Martyr ”’ 
(162), We must particularly call attention 
to a very beautiful work by Canaletto, 
“The Capitol at- Rome” (165) (Lord 
Houghton’s), a very admirably-drawn per- 
spective view of the front of the build- 
ing, the details of which are worthy of 
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this celebrated architectural painter. ‘‘ The 
Resurrection,” by Bartolommeo Montagna, 
is a fine picture, full of realism. and power, 
representing the risen Saviour, standing in 
front of the tomb, and St. Mary Magdalene, 
who is kneeling at his feet. Other saints 
are in niches. The Earl of Ashburnham is 
the owner of this and several other pictures. 
No. 178, ‘‘The Death of the Virgin in the 
Presence of the Apostles,” by Hans Holbein 
the elder, is bright in colour, though some of 
the faces wear a grotesqueness which is 
characteristic of the time. Lord Houghton’s 
picture of ‘‘ Roman Ruins,” by Paolo 
Pannini (158, 164), are examples of a school 
of architectural landscape now defunct.. In 
the third gallery a ‘‘ Virgin and Child” 
(Eudoxie, Countess of Lindsay), ascribed to 
Raphael, is doubtful. The drawing is hard, 
and the colouring garish; it is probably one 
of the many copies. 

The Water-colour Room contains seyven- 
teen copies of Raphael’s celebrated frescoes 
in the Vatican, given to the Royal Academy 
in 1842 by Frances, Baroness Basset. These 
frescoes cover the ceilings and walls of 
the four apartments named the ‘‘ Stanze.” 
Original designs for works illustrating the 
Art of the Sculptor-Goldsmith and Gem 
Engraver, by masters of the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, lent by Sir J. C. Robin- 
son, occupy the Water-colour Room. These 
valuable works possess an interest to all art 
students. 
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“OLD MASTERS”? ON THE CONTINENT. 
By CuHarues L. EastiuaKke 
(Keeper of the National Gallery). 


N article which appeared in the Burtp1ne 

News on July 14, 1893, gave a briet 
sketch of the Early Flemish painter, Marinus van. 
Romerswael. Little is known, and, therefore, 
little could be told, of his professional career ; 
but several of the works (some of which have 
been erroneously ascribed to Quentin Matsys) 
were mentioned. Among them are two pictures. 
in the Alte Pinakothek, at Munich, respectively 
entitled ‘‘ The Money Changers’’ and ‘* A Lawyer 
in his Office.’”” The first of these represents a 
man and woman leaning over a table to count a 
pile of coin. Their figures are of life-size, and 
seen to the waist. ‘The man wears a quaint head- 
dress of red cloth, snipped into a fringe at the 
edge, which somewhat resembles a cock’s-comb. 
The woman who sits beside him wears a large 
white cap, which partly conceals her hair. Both 
faces are distinguished by a marked individuality 
of features and expression, including a slight 
protrusion of the under lip. The hands in each. 
case are refined in shape and well modelled. In 
chromatic quality this work may be described as 
brilliant, and the colour of the draperies, which 
are most carefully studied, passing from pale rose: 
up to crimson and scarlet, is judiciously accentuated: 
by a sage-green tablecloth, which acts as a foil to 
the more delicate hues. 

In the second picture which has been selected 
for illustration with this article, there are several 
figures, including that of a Clerk, whose scarlet 
cap becomes a somewhat intrusive spot in 
the composition. The dresses and accessories . 
are painted with the utmost care, and the- 
realistic treatment of the legal documents and 
other objects lying on the table could scarcely 
be surpassed in the most conscientious study of 
still life. Indeed, Marinus seems to have 
regarded a prosaic attention to detail as a neces- 
sary condition in the handling. of a prosaic. 
subject. Possibly the aim of his work was to 
point a moral. If so, he could hardly have: 
succeeded better in personifying with his brush 
the characteristics of chicanery and sordid zeal. 
The flabby and almost emasculated features of 
the lawyer are rendered more repulsive by an 
unpleasant grin; while the head of his client, who 
bends across the table towards him emptying a 
money-bag, verges on the grotesque, with its 
bird-like profile and misshapen skull. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in most of the 
pictures ascribed to this master, though their 
traditional titles vary with the action of the per- 
sons represented, the style of their dress, or the 
details of the scene, Marinus should have recurred 
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to the same theme, and pointed to the love of 
lucre with scorn and ridicule. 
““.. . . Populus me sibilat, at mibi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in arca.’’ 
There is a certain unconscious affinity between 
the satire of the Latin poet and that of the old 
Flemish painter. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


AST Monday the annual award of medals and 
prizes was made, Mr. Aston Webb, vice- 
president, in the chair. A collection of drawings 
lent by the French Government was on view, in 
illustration of the Pantheon at Rome, executed 
by M. Chedanne in his capacity of Pensionnaire de 
WU Académie de France d Rome. Mr. Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A., read a brief paper on the discoveries and 
projected restorations by the author of these 
drawings, contrasting his conclusions with Fer- 
gusson, Viollet le Duc, and others. In the 
meeting-room a series of drawings of the Church 
of the Oratory, and other works, by the late Mr. 
H. A. K. Gribble, were shown, including most of 
the views and details from his masterly hand 
which have appeared from time to time in our 
pages. Mr. Aston Webb, in proposing from the 
chair a vote of condolence to the widow and 
Mr. Bernard F. Gribble, son of the late archi- 
tect, remarked upon the admirable qualities of 
the Brompton Oratory, pointing out the sense 
of scale and size which he always realised 
when attending the services there, as he 
had occasionally done. Some drawings were 
also on view in the same room by Mr. R. 
Shekleton Balfour, the Pugin Student of last 
year, and it was mentioned that Mr. H. P. Adams, 
the Godwin Bursar, had sent in his drawings and 
report. The large galleries downstairs, besides 
the drawings of the holder of the Prix de Paris 
already referred to, contained the competitive 
drawings, which are above the average in 
merit. The prizes were awarded ag follows :— 
The Institute Siler Medal and 25 guineas, 
for an essay on ‘‘ The Influence of Literature 
on Architectural Development,’”’ to Mr. A. T. 
Bolton, A.R.I.B.A., Soane Medallist, 1893, 
of Westminster. A prize of £10 10s. was 
given to Mr. G. L. Sutcliffe, of Manchester ; 
Mr. J. Humphreys Jones, B.A., of Dalston, was 
placed third, and a certificate was likewise 
awarded to Mr. A. C. Hudson, of Furnival’s 
Inn. The Institute Medal and Ten Guineas was 
awarded to Mr. W. H. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Hampstead, for a set of three fine drawings of 
the Gateway of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A medal of merit was given to Mr. J. H. James, 
- of Cardiff, for a comprehensive set of measured 
drawings of Llandaff Cathedral, shown on six 
strainers. There were seven competitors. The 
Soane Medallion and £100 was won by Mr. H.S. 
Kast, A.R.I.B.A., of St. John’s-hill, S.W., for 
a design, marked ‘‘ Southern Cross,’’ fora gallery 
for the Exhibition of Pictures and Sculpture. 
A second prize fell to Mr. C. N. B. Quennell, of 
Brixton—device, ‘‘ Lion’s Head.’’ The third place 
was taken by Mr. H. Jefferis, of Haverstock- 
hill, for a good design, marked ‘‘ Scallywag.”’ 
There were 18 competitors. The Pugin Student- 
ship and £40 was taken by Mr. Alfred John 
Dunn, of Gloucester, for some fine studies 
of the Cathedral there, and of Comptoi’ Winyate 
house. A prize of £5 58. was given to 
Mr. J. A. R. Inglis, A.R.I.B.A., for drawings of 
Roslin, Cumnor Church, and others from Oxford. 
A certificate of merit was awarded to Mr. Cecil C. 
Brewer for some capital sketches from Normandy. 
There were seven candidates. Zhe Godwin 
Bursary and Silver Medal and £40 was taken by 
“Mr. A. W. Cleaver, A.R.I.B.A., the only com- 
petitor. The Owen Jones Studentship and £50 was 
awarded to Mr. J. J. Joass, Pugin student, 1893, 
and a medal of merit to Mr. H. C. Corlette, the 
only other competitor. The Tite Prize and £30 
was won by Mr. R. S. Balfour, A.R.1I.B.A., for 
an admirable design, marked ‘Luxor,’ of a 
garden pavilion. Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, 
A.R.I.B.A., was given a second prize for his 
‘design with motto ‘‘Il Gondoliere.’’ The two 
designs placed third in merit were ‘‘Jonah,’’ by 
‘Mr. W. T. Conner, of Glasgow, and ‘‘ Kismet,”’ 
Mr. D. W. Kennedy, of Barnsbury. There were 
11 designs submitted... Eight competitors entered 
the list for the Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas, 
with designs for.an independent wooden spiral 
stair ; but the award was not made. <A medal of 
merit, however, was given to Mr. J. Fred 
Fogerty, A.R.I.B.A., of Bournemouth. 


The exhibition of the above drawings, including 
those from Paris, will remain on view till Monday 
next, at 9, Conduit-street, W. ; 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION. 


T the Architectural Association, on Friday 
evening, a paper on ‘‘ Architectural Ilus- 
tration ’’ was read by Mr. C. G. Harper. Mr. 
F. G. F. Hooper, vice-president, occupied the 
chair. In his introductory remarks the lecturer 
referred to the paper on the history of the de- 
velopment of the art of architectural illustration 
read before the Association on January 12th, 
1877, by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, remarking that 
at the time when that paper was prepared archi- 
tectural illustration was still a most formal and 
severe art, and although such masters as Street 
and Sedding had made many and very interesting 
pictorial sketches, such illustration as the pro- 
fession was used to see was made by T-square and 
compasses. Architectural drawings were chiefly 
bald and brutal elevations, the stones or bricks 
jointed with greatest regularity and in most un- 
imaginative firmness of line; the windows filled 
in with a solid and doleful black. The art of 
architectural sketching, in fact, though practised 
by a few, had not yet come into favour. The 
reason for the disappearance of this old and crude 
style of architectural illustration, and the sub- 
stitution of the slight and suggestive freehand 
sketch, was primarily the outcome of competition ; 
of the desire to please the eyes of committees and 
private clients, who yearned for pictures and 
could not be expected to understand elevations. 
He who could draw the most attractive picture 
bagged the greatest number of commissions. 
The sketch-book was a better friend to the archi- 
tectural student than the T-square. It forced 
him to self-reliance; it gave him character, 
decision, and emphasis. There were those who 
thought the photographic camera by far the 
best and readiest recorder of facts. But any 
photographs young architects were at all likely 
to produce must needs be at a much lower level 
of excellence than those of professional photo- 
graphers. The architectural student who relied 
in any great degree upon the camera was a lost 
man. A ready and practised sketcher could 
scarcely fail of becoming a resourceful and spirited 
designer, while he who filled his scrap-book with 
photographic prints became weak and ineffective. 
Since art must ever remain a matter of tempera- 
ment and individuality, the lecturer recommended 
all students to seek their own salvation in methods 
of expression, and to take no man’s advice as to 
the style and manner they should adopt in draw- 
ing. Let every man be his own hero, and a law 


unto himself. First, however, they must learn | P 


the grammar of their art, so that they did not 
trangress its fundamental rules, nor exceed the 
limits of a particular medium. Originality was 
one thing ; license quite another. Each medium, 
it should be remembered, had its own peculiar 
and inimitable strength ; a pen drawing could 
not, and ought not, to compete with wash, 
crayon, or pencil; nor for that matter should 
etching be brought to imitate engraving. Yet 
this was constantly done. Pen drawing and 
pencil work were the chiefest of the methods used 
in architectural illustration, and photo-litho- 
graphy had hitherto been by far the most 
frequently employed means of reproduction in 
their professional journals. Until the last few 
years, when the measured elevation’ was the 
utmost that professional papers attempted in the 
way of illustration, artists groaned in spirit at those 
bald and artless productions of the architectural 
drawing office, and sighed for perspective views. 
Nowadays they had perspective views—and the 
picturesque was cheap to-day. Architectural 
illustrators, lay or professional, were romantic- 
ally ‘‘ picturesque,’’ no matter what their subject. 
The spirit and feeling of any particular subject, 
truth, reticence, dignity, and every sober quality 
was disregarded now, so’ only they might run 
riot in ‘‘ picturesqueness.’’ They had made the 
appellation hideous; indeed, nine-tenths of the 
work done to-day was arrant and ill-judged con- 
vention. Restraint was at a discount in illustra- 
tion and design. The ‘‘picturesque’’ class of 
draughtsmanship was almost exclusively pen- 
work, and it had at one time the merit of a cun- 
ning use of black and white. To Mr. Herbert 
Railton, with whom it originated, belonged the 
credit of using the pen with vigour and effect; 
but the excesses of this manner, and the conven- 
tion in which these drawings were executed, had 
already brought it into discredit. The lecturer 
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argued that the reproductions of old work, © 
whether pictures or architecture, in the Burnp1ve 
News and other professional journals rendered the 
technical Press far more entitled to the ‘‘art”’ . 
designation than those publications which had 
arrogated it. Those two periodicals which had 
labelled themselves the ‘‘ Art’? Journal and the 
Magazine of ‘* Art’? were notoriously unpractical, 
and written to the address of the general public, 
which liked to be thought artistic. Even the 
Atheneum, although it was thirty years since 
the first introduction of ‘process illustration, 
still called a ‘process’? block a ‘‘cut,’’ and 
founded its criticism on that terminology. 
The lecturer closed by referring to the use of 
mechanical tinting by means of gelatine sheets. 
These were too often employed merely as labour- - 
saving tricks, and rarely as artistic helpmeets ; 
and so an unmerited stigma rested upon the 
shaded mediums. True, they were mechanical ; 
but as aids to speedy and effective shading, they 
were of the greatest service to the draughtsman 
who drew for reproduction with a pen. ae 
Mr. Goldsmith, hon. secretary, read a letter 
from Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., who pointed 
out that it did not necessarily,follow that the class 
of drawing which was likely to be indulged in b: 
the student on tour was that which lent itsel 
well for illustration. The principal object the 
student aimed at when making a sketching tour 
was to learn how to draw art, how to ob-. 
serve, and if he thought that there might 
be a _ third object —namely, that of publish- 
ing his drawings—he ran the risk of neglect- 
ing the first two. The accidental efforts of fleeting 
shadows, the careful blacking-in of every brick in 
shade, and the picturesque effect of broken stone- 
courses would exercise such influence on him that 
he would forget the architectural design of the 
building he was drawing. He would therefore 
lay great stress on the fact that the student’s first 
and main object was tolearn. That object might 
be attained in two ways, either by measuring and 
plotting on the spot, or by careful delineation of 
perspective drawings. The first method had been 
quite discounted by the reader of the paper, but 
Mr. Spiers thought the student was justified in 
making use of the T-square and compasses, pro- 
vided that he did not become the slave ot his 
drawing instruments. Even with the T-square 
it was possible to draw an artistic line, without. 
taking to the expedient which the late Mr. Joseph 
had resorted to in Pugin’s office—viz., nobening 
all the T-squares, or cutting pieces of cardboard 
in gentle curves to give a flowing line to the tiles — 
of a roof. There were two types of drawing he | 
would recommend to the attention of students 
about to travel. The one was that which was — 
ursued by the late Mr. Wm. Burges, the other © 
that of the late Mr. George Edmund Street. Mr. — 
Burges happened to be very short-sighted. This 
made it difficult for him to make perspective 
drawings. He set to work, therefore, to measure 
and analyse the construction of the buildings he © 
came across ; he was not content with the external — 
appearance, he virtually dissected a building or < 
some distinctive feature of one, so as to see how’ 
it was put together. Mr. Street was the most” 
prolific sketcher they had ever had. His sketch- 
book measured 8}in. high and 63in. across, and 
he frequently drew across the two pages. He 
always drew freehand, and never used india- 
rubber. This, however, necessitated far greater 
care in the first setting out. He was extremely — 
careful in the profiling of his mouldings, the mass — 
of which was always proportional to the structure, — 
as shown in his drawing, and he contented him- 
self with only drawing one or two lines through. © 
His works were purely architect’s drawings, and — 
would probably be quite unintelligible to-an out-— 
sider. el ie 
A short discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
John Pennell, W. Samuel Weatherley, A. H. 
Hart, E. Greenop, Herbert Railton, J. Osborne - 
Smith, and the chairman took part, and the usual 
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vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—X. _ 
By Georcre H. Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 
SUB-CLASSIFICATIONS, ETC. 


MONGST the most important duties of 
medical superintendents of asylums are the 
suitable. classification and distribution of the 
various kinds of patients. It has been mentioned 
in a previous paper that there should be at least 
four chief divisions of patients on each side of the 
asylum tor each sex (placed, ior preference, in a’ 
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least eight blocks of buildings connected with 
each other, and with the administrative buildings 
by corridors from 8ft. to 10ft. or more in width). 
But each of these blocks of buildings may be 
subdivided in many ways, the general idea being 
to obtain a number of separate suites of rooms, 
each containing not only its own dormitories, 
day-rooms, single-rooms, and officers’ apart- 
ments, but also independent bath, lavatory, and 
water-closet accommodation, the exits and 
entrances being so arranged that one sub-class of 
patient shall not be able to interfere with another, 
or be able to pass through rooms in which he may 
not be sub-classified, except perhaps where it may 
be necessary to provide doors of communication 
for fire or panic emergencies. 
It would practically be impossible for any 
architect to so plan a large asylum that every de- 
scription of the insane would be located in 
separate wards; indeed, the intermingling of 
certain classes is said to be advantageous, the 
ones patients assisting the weak, the merry 
cheering the infirm or melancholic, &c. But the 
following is a list of the various forms of mental 
disorder to be found in the five great county 
asylums for London during the year 1893 :— 


__ All the above-named insanities may, however, 
be distributed in fewer departments (in swites of 
yooms) arranged somewhat as follows on the 
ground and first floors of the asylum (the second 
floor, when existing, being only used for associated 
dormitories for quiet chronic patients) :— 
1. A series of smad/ wards for recent cases. 
2. Wards for the sick, aged, and infirm. 
3. Wards for general paralytics, suicides, &c. 
Wards for epileptics. 
Wards for turbulent patients. 
Wards for chronic dements and weak 
patients. 
Wards for patients noisy in dormitories. 
Wards for working and convalescent 
pacients. 
9. Wards for laundry patients. 
10. Detached wards for fever cases, &c. 


The arcnitect in arranging for the position of 
these sub-departments has to consider that 
recently admitted cases require very much greater 
care and attention than most of the other patients, 
for their habits, chances of recovery, and pro- 
clivities have all to be ascertained. Therefore, 
all new admissions are best placed under the eare 
of a thoroughly experienced nurse or attendant, 
who must not be burdened with the charge of 
very many: otherwise a newcomer might be 
dangerous to himself or others. The day-rooms 
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or dormitories for these patients should not be 
very large or contain many patients, otherwise 
the contact of a» new patient (possibly only 
slightly insane) with others of alarming habiis 
would probably be greatly to the disadvantage of 
the former, $ 


General paralytics, as well as epileptics, require 
considerable supervision at night. Many of these 
are placed in single rooms to sleep (on account of 
their filthy habits). They are, as a class, liable 
to be meddlesome, and jundesirable (upon account 
of their feebleness) companions for strong patients 
of the epileptic class; but their single rooms may 
be placed with doors opening into dormitories 
occupied by suicidal patients, who are under 
special supervision at night. ‘There is said to be 
an advantage in placing the general paralytics 
with the suicides, the high spirits and liveliness 
of the former being a desirable set-off against the 
melancholy of the latter, who are, as a rule, more 
dangerous to themselves than to others. Violent 
patients are usually warded together, and generally 
itis found that this system is a good one, inasmuch 
as & violent patient has frequently sufficient dis- 
crimination to object to violence from others ; 
whereas if he were warded with the feeble and in- 
offensive he would be obviously much more danger- 
ous; but feeble and quiet, and vigorous patients 
may be warded together, provided that the latter 
are not otherwise undesirable as companions. 

All patients who may have a propensity to 
hammering or shouting at night should be warded 


Remaining in the 
a Asylums. 
Admissions, Recoveries. Deaths. Sy a 
: Form of Mental 
_. Form of Mental Disorder. Disorder, 
ai i 81st December, 1893 
Fe- | Fe- | | Fe- | Fe- | 
_ ‘Male. male.) peor Male, aaten Total. Male. male. Total. Male. haat. Total. 
Congenital or Infantile Mental | | | 
Deficiency— | | 
: (a) With epilepsy ................:.| 20 17 37 ok hee 2 4 31 45 | 6 
_ ._. (6) Without epilepsy ............ 35] 45/ 80 1 2 Soe S| 12| 89] 185 | ‘294 
Epilepsy acquired .....................0.8...| 148 80 223 9 10 19} 34 21 55 476 895 | 871 
General paralysis of the insane......... | 258] 57 | 310 |. | 186] -49| 285] 926] 99] 425 
Insanity with— | 
LTRS SEO, fet Ss ae ard 22 22 ape pig) 1 % OV 2k 
Hallucinations .................. i ei Gea , aie es are 
BRPPOI Gece cs ocesees coccsetssaensae As qe ws 3 | 
_ Et) oe eee etreiees saheit sts ; ; | 
SURI eta T ess th hs cigs cen cde ecvacictceesucvil's gor Let | 
Mania— | 
DAGTLEL one ko ee ee 237 324 | 561 118; 113 | 226 22 34 56 | 309 | 407 716 
ROUIPONIG): tee seie sees. <> auiaee aercaden dees ope 2aL 318 549 37 27 64 39 48 87 {1,124 | 1,802 | 2,926 
Recurrent Stkees A AL 187 228 22 46 68 7 14 21 123 519 642 
A Potu a _ Her 71 44 115 34 18 52 3 1 4 48 87| 85 
DEMO DCLG eerccsctccessose.4y4iaene> x3 AS fe Abe... 80°}; 30 | aa 2 pa Beas 80 | 80 
BPCANUIG 9 2 oes ondpecoa0scienteressie 33 36 69 9 4 13 15 13 28 53 87 140 
‘Melancholia— 
Acute...... pripvoeaisy eaviseaasiavingsV paises 206.| 259 | 465 105 | 108 | 213 21 30 51} 214] 3138 |) 527 
Chronic ce rcak esac dex Nistapeb sc imacear: oo | 94) 164) 258 28 82 60 14 30 44 309] 500) 809 
PRORRTRE TON Gi. sa vricesteceches. due cebiciececss 84 101 135 18 44 62 5 20 25 39 96°) 185 
ET eee eee ee ae 0 ey 8 eee 9 Fie 2 ae 87 | 87 
TUM Lea isc cacnssiunecns vnbveasg Ref fi 14 37 51 5 4 9 6 15 21 25 92) 117 
A Potu RrsS eps <npousodirorsebps andsviaee ¥s-- 11 16 27 9 6 15 BES 1 1 7 14 21 
Dementia — | 
DEERE Vue tects chap ddeoetinn ais - sacs ya0ns te 49 31 80 ve 8 15 6 5 11 72 88 | 160 
BBCONGATY oo iae. esses dee tenee 199 | 186 | 385] ... 1 1 23 53 76 | 688 | 992 | 1,625 
Senile...... Remdech ts apt eae varysac8 82 |.124 | 206 I 3 4 40 49 89 | 138 | 227 365 
Organic........ 14 18 DArte sss fe Ke 7 5 12 29 23) 52 
BPE IDRANG roy oes ccgece ys -s-08 ae es aed ; - ig ae vs sos mt ee 
Convalescent on admission 5 1 6 5 1 6 & ia | 
1,772 |2,150.|3,922 | 403 | 467} 870| 434] 402 | 886 |4,045 | 6,009 | 10,054 


together in blocks of buildings as far away as 
may be from the wards for the sick and. nfirm 
patients, or those requiring special rest and quiet, 
and so as to preclude as far as possible the 
disturbance of the officials and other patients 
generally. 

Those patients, male and female, who can be 
persuaded to work in the laundry or workshops 
are, of course, best warded near to the laundries 
and workshops, and, as a general rule (with 
regard to all classes of patients), the architect of 
an asylum should arrange the positions of the 
blocks of buildings, and of the suites of rooms 
within those blocks, “so that undesirable neigh- 
bours may not have the opportunities of meeting 
more frequently than circumstances permit. 

Offensive and dirty patients should, wherever 
placed, never occupy rooms where the specially 
clean and respectable patients are lodged, and the 
latter should be provided by the architect with 
rooms where they cannot be annoyed by those 
under the influence of a disgusting mania or 
habit. 

The satisfactory arrangement of the plan for 
an asylum for a large number of patients is a most 
difficult matter, and even if all the numerous and 
perplexing classifications of patients be success- 
fully dealt with, yet there remains frequently a 
great difficulty in connecting the patients’ wards 
with the administrative buildings; and, again, 
within the administrative buildings the arrange- 
ments for lodging the different grades and sexes 
of the officials are often difficult to contrive. But 
when everything has been fairly well arranged 
by the architect, and every detail has been care- 


fully planned, and all is in good working order,~ 
it has often happened that additions after addi-- 
tions are made to the buildings to provide for the 
constantly-increasing numbers of the insane. 
Then troubles begin: all the arrangements are 
upset ; the administrative buildings and appli- 
ances become insufficient or unsuitable. The 
system of adding to old asylums, rather 
than the erection of entirely’ new and distinct 
buildings, seems to be a great mistake, for 
whenever additions have been made to the 
patients’ wards, the administrative buildings 
have invariably required an extension in every 
part, often unattainable, and always more costly 
than had it been a portion of the original scheme 
of the asylum architect. 


Before leaving the subject of the arrangement 
of the floor plans, I give a list of the officers and 
servants employed about an asylum for 2,000 
patients, with their house and lodging accommo- 
dation, and the amount of salary paid and the 
usual allowances to each one. These details 
indicate not only that there are very many 
persons to house, but that asylum architects may 
be called upon to plan residences for the officials 
greatly differing in their requirements. 


OFFICERS. Per Ann. 

Lrosias 
(a) Medical superintendent .,......cccseeccerssenes 1,000 
(b) Assistant medical officer ...........ssercesecrees 250 
(b) Ditto ditto EUEO ©) ve, fac tndas sees akan: 180 
(3) Ditto ditto CIUGEOES, [ar esediveccttvsccdene 160 
(b) Ditto ditto OgbbOR Ec. create sane « eeie> 150 
(0) Ditto ditto GEE cro nane thes oie toes 120 
@ha plainer ceccarecuhdeahn tanetunes cates 250 
(e) (Clerk: of the Asylum Sli oF caeestehiveciiecs 200 
(c) Assistant clerk 100 
(ce) Ditto ditto 75 
(c) Ditto ditto 75 
c) Ditto ditto 75 


(a) Bhewerdy (e8te. Ae heel ke eres 
e) Steward’s clerk 
b) Ditto ditto 
Oye InNeCtOr iN had cee sniers Mere ter aeeevautee tee 
b) Ditto 


©) DISPENSOL | ruicsalz. Ayes ke Play ai goione darae a 100 
(0) Head male night attendant... 50 
J) Foreman engineer ............ 156 
(6) Matron ............. : 100 


~I 
Or 

ocoocoosoqoosocooocooocoecoeocece|ecece|c/eceso 

eocococeoscoooeooecooscoocoseooseseseoeesecoe 


(6) 1st Assistant matro 80 
b) 2nd ditto ditto 60 
(6) Workmistress ............ 40 
(b) Assistant workmistress ..............s00006 30 
(6). Laundry mistress ......65..)cceeeeeeseeeseeeeeanes 45 
(bv) Head female day attendant..................06 35 
(b) Ditto ditto RG GOS Wali cosy aven nite 35 
(b) Ditto ditto isto esncs.csce-tree saree 35 
3 Head female night attendant .........:........ 40 
(6) Ditto ditto RECOM BS ae ee 40 
SL OMMCOTS cota csesess sae so 4011 0.0 


Allowances.—(a) Unfurnished house, rates and taxes 
free, coals, light, milk, and vegetables. (0) Board, 
lodging, and washing. (c) Dinner daily. (d) Part fur- 
nished house, rates and taxes free, coals, light, milk, and 
vegetables. (¢) Breakfast, dinner, and tea. (/) House, 
coal, and light. 

The inspectors and attendants (male and female) have 
uniform. 

SERVANTS—MALE. £ 8. d. 


(a) 1Night Attendant, £37 per annum ...... 37 0 0 

(a) 11 ditto £36 = ditto each 396 0 0 

(a) 21stclass Day ditto£40 ditto ditto 80 0 0 

(a) 3 ditto £39 _ ditto ditto 17 0 0 

(a) 15 ditto £36 ditto ditto 540 0 0 

(a) 63 2nd ditto £29 ditto ditto 1,827 0 0 

(a) 1 Mortuary Attendant, £34 ditto............ 34 0 0 

(a) 1 Hall Porter, £35 GLELOWE  nezues oes 35 0° 0 

(0) 2 Assistant do, 8s. per week each....., 4112 0 

(c) 2 Gate Porters, 21s. ditto  ditto...... 109 4 0 

(b) 1Store Porter, 21s. ditto.............4., a 5412 0 

(6) 2 ditto 20s. ditto each ..... ~ 2 10F FORO 

1 Coal Porter, 24s. GILG AU oe cerecees i 62 8 0 

(b) 1 Baker 28s. ditto....... Schuxapas oa 7216 0 

(b) 1 Assistant do. 20s. WIDE ccc sscesitan, sect 52 0 0 

(0) 1 Cook, £63 per annua ci5cssccsseesscsunonens 63 0 0 

(b) 1 Assistant Cook, 15s. per week ............ 39 0 0 

(6) 8 Scullerymen, 15s. per week each ......... 117 0 0 

(b) 1 Butcher, £52 per annum..................06 5 52 0 0 
(d) 1 Head Gardener and Stockman, 31s. 6d. 

DOL, WER a cetee omnes e ts leaveccecaunsh ts 8118 0 

1 Assistant Gardener, 4s. per day ........ 7 62 8 0 

(d) 1 Cowman, LL ie per WeeK ses ..avers 52 0 0 

1 Carter, ANAS LUGO Sane ysessuces 62 8 0 

1 Assistant do. £1 3s. ditto. ............ 59 16 0 

1 Tailor, SE 10 GIO! erste 78 0 0 

6 Farm labourers,£1 4s. ditto each ... 374 8 0 

1 Shoemaker, SIT TOR, 2 GIGGOL! saseascatess 78 0 0 

1 Upholsterer, £110s. ditto ..........., 78 0 0 

83Shophelpers, £1 4s. ditto each ... 187 4 0 

1 Engine-driver, £1 18s. ditto 98 16 0 

1. Ditto, £1 15s. ditto 91 0 0 

5 | Ditto, 7d. per hour 8118 0 

11 Stokers, 63d. ditto each ... 92910 0 

(f) 2 Firemen, £1 10s. per week each ...... ses) 115664 O06 

1 Laundryman, £1 10s. per week ........ 3 78 0.0 

1 Gitto, 2°. fly SS... \dittaw sea. 7 7216 0 

1 ditto £148. ditto 444... 62 8 0 

1Gas Stoker, £1 7s. ditto 10 4° 0 

1 Dynamo Attendant, £2 ditto. 104 0 0 

1 ditto 83d. per hour .... 99° 9.0 

1Linesman, 8d. ditto .... ot, 99 9.0 

1 Accumulator Attendant, 83d. per hour 99 9 0 

2 Cleaners, 63d. per hour each..., Sa! 2152) 20 

4 Labourers, 63d. ditto poe soap RM Sa A 

160 Male Servants, £7,424 8 4 


Allowances.—(a) Board, lodging, and washing. (2) 
Board. (c) House, coal, light, and vegetables. (d) 
Cottage, coal, and light. (/) Board and lodging. 

Attendants lodging out receive £12 per annum in lieu 
of lodging and washing. One fireman receives £12 per 
annum in lieu of lodging, and £18 per arnum in lieu of 
board when on night duty. 


SERVANTS— FEMALE. Cree By oh 

ta) 20 NightAttendants, £25perannumeach 500 0 0 
a) 11stclass Attendant, £32 10s. ditto......... 32 10 0 

(a) 8 ditto £27 ditto each 81 0 0 
(a) 1 ditto £26 ditto......... 26 0 0 
(a) 22. ditto £25 ditto each 550 0 0 
(a) 12ndclassDay Attendant £21 ditto ........ 21 00 
(a)108 ditto ditto £18 ditto each 1,944 0 0 
(a) 1Mess-woman £25 ditto......... 25 0 0 
my 2 Laundrymaids £25 ditto each 50 0 0 
a) 9 Laundrymaids £18 ditto ditto 162 0 0 

(z) 5 Housemaids £16 ditto ditto 80 0 0 
173 Female Servants £3,471 10 0 


Ailowances.—(a) Board, lodging, washing, and uniform. 


There are also about twenty workmen em- 
ployed on repairs about the asylum and grounds, 
&c. If the institution should be at a considerable 
distance from a town or village, it would be well 
for the asylum architect to provide on the asylum 
estate, or near thereto, a few cottages in addition 
to those actually required for married attendants 
and others having the care of the patients. 

The whole of the officials and servants of an 

asylum have their duties distinctly defined, and 
the chief control of an asylum usually belongs to 
a committee of visitors representing the County 
Council of the district, from whom all responsi- 
bility for the care of the asylum and patients is 
obtained ; in their absence the medical superin- 
tendent and his chief assistants act upon general 
instructions received. Strict discipline amongst 
the whole of the staff is absolutely necessary for 
the safety and comfort of all concerned, as well 
as for the orderly conduct of the business of the 
institution, and this cannot be properly effected 
unless the asylum architect so plans the asylum 
buildings that the various grades of officials can 
be suitably housed (and where necessary isolated 
from each other), the male and female servants, 
male and female attendants, married attendants, 
medical officers, &c., all having their allotted 
quarters, with isolated bedrooms, arrangements, 
lavatories, bathrooms, mess-rooms, and other con- 
veniences. Atsomeasylums theneglect of thearchi- 
tect to provide duly for a proper separation of the 
sexes (both for the staff of officials as well as for the 
patients) has led to irregularities. In a large 
asylum many repairs are constantly required, 
and it has been found advisable always to observe 
a close supervision over stranger artisans admitted 
to the females’ wards, and for this reason the 
permanent staff of plumbers, painters, joiners, 
smiths, and other workers should be as full as 
can be conveniently arranged, that respectable 
persons only be admitted ; therefore the building 
of workmen’s cottages is rather to be encouraged 
on or near to the asylum estate. 
- At some asylums large numbers of the male 
and female attendants have been found to give 
up their appointments, frequently upon account 
of the uncomfortable accommodation provided for 
them in their dayrooms, mess-rooms, bedrooms, 
or dormitories, &c. The asylum architect should 
endeavour to provide separate bedrooms or cubicles 
in the larger attendants’ dormitories, ‘and give the 
staff of officials generally as much privacy as may 
be reasonably obtainable under the circumstances. 
A larger proportion of cottages or apartments 
within the asylum suitable for married attend- 
ants than is often provided would appear to be 
desirable, as men so provided for have been found 
more frequently to settle down to the service than 
the single ones of either sex. 

The importance (to patients) of this subject of the 
accommodation of attendantsis very great, for if the 

-insane can be continwously dealt with and cared for by 
a nurse or attendant who knows all their peculi- 
arities and what is necessary to promote their 
recovery, and has gathered (by perhaps a lengthy 
experience) the most desirable way of dealing with 
them, their prospects of ultimate recovery are 
obviously promoted, and it appears desirable that 

~the building committees for asylums should direct 
their architects to provide on their plans for a 
fair proportion of quarters for married men (that 
they may be induced to stay), us well as com- 
fortable residences for the unmarried of both 

. Sexes. 

In an asylum alone does the patient (who can no 
longer take his part in the duties and business of 
fe) find all that his misfortunes require : medical 
men well acquainted with the treatment of cases 
«orresponding or similar to his own; skilful and 
experienced attendants who, as well asallabout him, 


know how to treat him suitably to the circum- 
stances of his condition; a home where his 
eccentric behaviour is concealed from over-offi- 
cious eyes, where the necessary surveillance is 
unobtrusively accorded him, and where he has 
usually a far greater amount of freedom than 
would be safe under any other circumstances. It 
is also found that the restless habits of a patient 
and the noisy expression of his maniacal impulses 
are toa great degree controlled by the example 
of other patients. Here, ina well-ordered asylum, 
he should meet with forbearance and attention, 
with common sense and words of kindness, and 
he should be made to feel (so far as his case may 
allow) that he is being treated as an actual 
invalid, that he is in a Aospital rather than a 
prison. 

“The patient becomes conscious of an intelli- 
gent, gentle, and constant superintendence, from 
which he gathers confidence and hope; and the 
sight of the other patients, already well and fast 
convalescing, awakens in his mind the hope that 
his ‘own health will also be re-established, and 
when the natural longing for return to his home 
again springs up, generally speaking, the patient 
leaves it with entire confidence to the discretion 
of the physician to fix the date of his dismissal.’’ 

So far, I have mainly described the arrange- 
ments of the floor plans for the various kinds of 
patients and the staff of officials, and have given 
some details in reference to the purposes of the 
various apartments; but I propose next to turn 
from these to other matters belonging to the 
subject of asylum construction. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, 
1895. 


4 ber approaching exhibition of the Building 

Trades at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
which will open cn March 25, bids fair to be one 
of the most successful ever held. The manage- 
ment is thoroughly responsible, the consultative 
council representative, and we think exhibitors 
and architects may rest assured that nothing 
will be left undone to promote their interests and 
convenience. 

The Competitive Workmanship trials will be 
resumed this year in Masonry, Bricklaying, 
Carpentry, Joinery, Plastering, Smiths’ Work, 
Plumbing, and Decorating, and we hope the 
skilled workmen of these trades will put in a. 
good appearance. Details of the competitions 
will doubtless be announced before long. 

A series of conferences of architects and others 
will be held daily at the Agricultural Hall after 
the plan first adopted with such success at the 
Exhibition organised by the Society of Architects’ 
some years since at the Floral Hall, Covent 
Garden. We believe it is especially intended to 
have a conference on the new Building Act, and 
that representatives of the Goverment departments 
charged with its administration will not im- 
probably meet architects and builders with a view 
to elucidating obscurities and receiving sug- 
gestions. 

Most of the space at the Hall was let to exhi- 
bitors before Christmas, so that early application 
for positions is advisable. The management this 
year is in the hands of the International Building 
Trades Exhibition Company, 222, Strand, W.C., 
under the direction of Mr. H. Greville Mont- 
gomery, of The British Clayworker and Potter, 
whose connection with the brickmaking and clay- 
working industries will result in the incorporation 
of many attractive exhibits from the trades 
embraced. 

We shall take an early opportunity of saying 
more about the expected exhibits and arrange- 
ments at the Exhibition, and we trust that no 
firms of any standing will be absent this year. 
There are the best of reasons for believing that a 
marked revival of trade will characterise the 
coming spring, and in. this the Building Exhi- 
bition at Islington should materially assist—so far 
as the building trades are concerned. 


ewe 9 —____ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lhe London Building Act, 1894, edited by Brr- 
naxb Dickszx, District Surveyor (London: Edward 
Stanford), is a well-printed and copiously-indexed 
edition of the new statute. Mr. Bernard Dicksee 
has furnished his text with notes, cross-references, 
legal decisions, as well as diagrams. These latter 


are given just where they are wanted to illustrate 


the maximum heights of buildings under secs. 41 
&e. Thus, we have a series of useful diagrams 
explaining the effect of sections 40 and 41 on level 
and inclined sites, and the corresponding plans of 
houses ; also the effect of the sub-clause 2 on 
domestic buildings in old streets. Again, under 
sec. 45, which provides for courts within a 
building, diagrams are given illustrating plans 
and sections of courts closed and open on one 
side, as required by the Act. Thus, the obscure 
part of the clause which refers to a habitable room 
lighted by an inclosed court—namely, that the 
width of such court, ‘‘measured from such win- 
dow to the opposite wall shall be equal to half 
the height measur d from the sill of such window | 
to the eaves or top of parapet of the opposite 
wall’’—is cleared by reference to the section 
appended. These diagrams add much to the 
value of the Act to the practical builder.cm— 
Calvert’s Mechanics’ Alinanack and Workshop Com- 
panion (London : John Heywood, Amen-corner ;_ 
and Manchester: Deansgate) has a wonderful 
compendium of practical and technical informa- 
tion, in addition to a good calendar and other 
tables. For artisans, handicraftsmen, and those 
engaged in engineering and building trades this 
useful almanac and workshop companion will be 
found of more value than ever. The architec- 
tural, engineering, and building notes by Mr. 
F. J. Bancroft, B.Sc.Lond., contain useful notes 
on wind-pressure, waterproof masonry, new 
building materials, impact tests on cast-iron pipes” 
under pressure, lightning conductors, gas-engines, — 
rules to find the thickness of cast-iron water- 
pipes to sustain a given pressure, tables for 
ascertaining the pressure of water in pipes corre- 
sponding to certain heads, and other practical 
information, tables, and data- abound. This is 
the 22nd year of publication, and the price is only 
4d. Transactions of American Society of Civil 
Engineers for October, 1894, includes papers on 
‘‘Notes on Hot Bath Tests for Cements,’’ by 
Fred H. Lewis and J. Edward Whitfield, &c., 


and various illustrations of new bridges at 
Harper’s Ferry, map of Brooklyn elevated rail- 
road system, and details, &e.  ~ ee 

CHIPS. ae 


The chancel of Ross, Herefordshire, is about to j 
be repaved with Devonshire and Irish marbles as a 


memorial, i rapes } 

In the Bill being promoted by the Great Northern 
and City Railway Company, it is sought to obtain 
from Parliament an extension of time from June, 
1895, to June, 1897, within which to purchase the - 
necessary land required for the railway. Conse- 
quent upon this extension, a further extension of 
time is sought until June, 1900, within which to 
open the railway for traffic. si, We 

An abattoir and stables, built at Winnington, 
Cheshire, for a local co-operative society, were 
inaugurated last week. The slaughter-house con-— 
sists of a lairage, 26ft. by 19ft., with accommodation © 
for seven beasts, 30 sheep, and 12 pigs, Adjoining 
the lairage is the abattoir, 26ft. by 18ft. The stable 
is fitted with divisions for six horses. Adjoinmg 
the harness room is a boiler and engine house, and 
near by at hand cottages for workmen. Messrs. 
Beckett and Co. were the contractors, and the 
plans were prepared by Mr. W. D. T. Mumford, 
of Preston. The cost has been £2,500. “ 


The Southend corporation have deposited a Bill 
for the coming Session which provides for the 
extension of the new pier 70 yards beyond that 
authorised by the Act of 1887, and for extending 
the time within which the works are to be con- 
structed for a period of four years. ay 


A new church to accommodate 6500 persons is 
about to be erected at Yeovil, to the order of the 
trustees of the late Mr. Henry Cole, who left an 


£10,000 to be devoted to some purpose for the 
benefit of the town. The cost of the building is 
estimated at £7,000. The new church will be of 
15th-century character, with square tower and 
traceried windows. 


Earl Cowper, chairman of the Hertfordshire 
County Council, has offered to place a‘farm of 
nearly 300 acres, with residence and buildings, at 
the disposal of the Council, rent free, for the 
purpose of providing practical instruction in agri- 
culture, on condition that the County Council stock 
the farm and work it. Lord Cowper has also 
undertaken to erect a laboratory and dormitories. — 


The new Board schools, Carlisle, for the Carlisle 
School Board, are being warmed and ventilated 
throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates and patent ornamental exhaust-roof 
ventilators, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E, H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 
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*6 OLD MASTERS ’”’ ON THE CONTINENT. 


Mr. Hastiake’s article on p. 53 ante sufficiently 
describes this interesting study of character, ‘‘ In 
a Lawyer’s Office,’’ by Marinus van Romerswael, 
in the Old Pinakothek at Munich. 


THE PFEIFFER BUILDING AND CLOUGH MEMORIAL 
GATES, NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A LARGE gathering was held towards the end of 
the past year to witness the formal presentation 
to the Council of Newnham College of the beau- 
tiful bronze gates, erected at the beginning of the 
term in the archway under the Pfeiffer Building, 
as the Students’ Memorial to Miss Clough. Mrs. 
A.W. Verrall, speaking on behalf of the committee 
appointed to carry out the memorial scheme, 
described briefly what has been done, and said 
that while, to those who had lived under Miss 
Clough, the whole college was a memorial of 
her, they desired that all future generations of 
students—through the association of the most 
beautiful thing in the college with her name— 
should understand something of what they felt 
for their first Principal. The Master of Christ’s 
replied, as president of the Newnham Council, and 
thanked the subscribers for their gift, which he 
said would be a permanent record of one whose 
influence and unfailing tact had done so much to 


advance the cause to which she gave her life. | P 


Miss Clough herself had never sought for notoriety, 
and would have cared little if her name had 
Deen lost, so long as her work went on. But 
they had provided that her name should be re- 
membered as long as the college itself existed. 
Mr. Basil Champneys, the architect of the college 
buildings, who had not only designed the gates, 
but carefully superintended every detail of the 


work, then gave an interesting description of them. 


Bronze had been chosen as the most durable kind 
of material, and the particular compound used— 
mine parts of copper and one of tin—was that 
which combined in the highest degree strength 
and malleability. The main lines of the scroll- 
work had in all cases been determined as the 
basis of the design before the foliage was added. 
The leaf is of the conventional acanthus type, 
familiar in Greek architecture. Its use, after 
being lost for a time, was revived in the West of 
Europe, but only introduced into England from 
France towards the end of the 17th century. 
The gates at Hampton Court are an early 
example; better instances are to be seen in 
some of the 18th-century London churches 
(and at Burghleigh). In the Newnham gates, 
the type of foliage is the only feature adopted 
from any ancient example; for the sunflower 
border—chosen because it was Miss Clough’s 
favourite flower—there is no precedent. In 
conclusion, Mr. Champneys remarked that in 
all such works of art very much must depend on 
_the actual workmanship, and he felt it was impos- 
sible to speak too highly of the spirit and manner 
in which the maker (Mr. Thomas Elsley, of 32, 


Great Portland-street) had carried out his design. 
Two pear-shaped shields in the centre of the gates 
bear the inscription :—Anne Jemima Clough, huie 
collegio prima preefuit, cujus im memoriam portas 
p.c. alumne. Anno Domini MDCCCXCILI. 


ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES IN KENT; NATIONAL 


SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS. 


Tuesz prize drawings, by Mr. Harry P. Clifford, 
represent four of a series of sketches taken in 
Kent, and recently exhibited at South Kensington 
Museum. The fireplace in the hall of Cobham 
College forms the first subject, and the second is 
the doorway from the same building. The tablet 
over the archway bears this inscription :—‘‘ The 
new College of Cobham in the Countie of Kent 
was founded for the relief of the poore at the 
charge of the Right Honourable, Knight of the 
Garter, Lord Cobham, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, Lieutenant for the same Countie to 
the excellent Majesty of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, one of her high Privie Council and 
Chamberlayne of her most honourable household. 
Died 6 March, 1596. This was finished 20 Sept., 
1598.’’ Below the doorway we give a sketch of 
one of the windows in the same hall, which stands 
on the site of the buildings of the old Chantry 
College, part of the Medizval work being in- 
corporated with the Elizabethan. The New 
College forms a quadrangle, comprising twenty 
lodgings for old persons, who use the general hall 
in common. Twenty yearsago the place was put 
into substantial repair by the Earl of Darnley. 
We shall shortly illustrate the celebrated Cobham 
tomb in the church hard by. The remaining 
sketch on our accompanying plate represents the 
interior of Harbledown Church, near Canterbury, 
overlooking the town, and reached by a charming 
footpath over the fields, a favourite excursion on 
the way to Chartham from the Cathedral city. 
Near by is an old farmhouse formed out of the 
ruined mansion of Tuniford. The graceful Per- 
pendicular gateway arch is still standing as a 
monument to the departed family of Tuniford, 
whose name the place continues to bear. ; 


NEW BILLIARD ROOM FOR MR. W. HOWARD PALMER, 
DEVONSHIRE LODGE, READING. 


Tuis room, with the corridor leading to it, has 
been executed from the designs, and under the 
superintendence, of Mr. W. Ravenscroft, F.S.A., 
architect, Reading. Theroom internally is finished 
chiefly in oak, and the work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Wheeler Bros., of Reading. 


NEWTON LODGE MASONIC HALL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Tus hall has been built by the Isaac Newton 
Masonic Lodge, in which to carry on the mysteries 
of their craft. Itis situated in a narrowside street, 
where the curiosity of the vulgar public will not 
be roused to too great a heat. The only portion 
of the exterior which is visible is the front, of 
which we give the elevation in our accompanying 
late. The building consists of a main hall 
50ft. by 25ft., and 25ft. high, two perfect cubes, 
besides lobbies and preparation-rooms. ‘There is 
a good kitchen in the basement, and wine-cellar 
and other accessories for the comfort of the 
members. On the first floor there is the banquet- 
hall and the gallery to the mainhall. The ceil- 
ing of the main hall is embellished with signs of 
the Zodiac, symbols of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
also the college arms on the frieze. There are 
likewise in this room the two columns of masonic 
signification, highly embellished. Mr. Wm. M. 
Fawcett, M.A., of Cambridge, is the architect of 
the work. 
HOUSE AT SHELFORD. 


Turis house is situate a few miles out of Cam- 
bridge, and was built for Mr. W. H. Gaskell, 
M.D., under the superintendence of Mr. Horace 
Field, the builders being Messrs. Kerridge and 
Shaw, of Cambridge. 


FONT, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, LENTON, NEAR 
NOTTINGHAM. 


From Mr. Godfrey’s excellent work on the 
‘¢ Parish and Priory of Lenton,’’ the follow- 
ing particulars refer to this font, which is one 
of the most interesting and perfect examples of 
Norman work remaining in this county. The 
sculptures upon its sides are curious, and have 
evidently been coloured. At one end is a curious 
representation of the Crucifixion, the figure of 
the Saviour occupying the centre, extended upon 
a large cross with foliated ends. On the right is 
a soldier piercing His side with a spear, and on 
either hand are the two thieves upon smaller 


crosses. From the mouth of one issues a small 
figure, representing his soul, flying upwards, while 
from the mouth of the other issues a similar 
figure falling into the extended jaws of a huge 
monster, the head of which only is seen. Above 
this group are figures of angels represented in the 
act of swinging censers. At the opposite end of 
the font is a large cross of ornamental foliage. 
One side is divided into a double row of recesses, 
each of which is occupied by the figure of an 
angel or cherub, excepting the centre one of the 
lower row, of larger size than the others, which 
contains a group considered to represent Christ’s 
descent from the Cross. The measurements of 
this singular work are clearly indicated upon the 
drawing, the whole font being executed out of a 
single block of stone. The carving is decayed in 
places, making ‘it difficult to distinguish some of 
the features of the design.— Puitip H. ELLs. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Turs interior is taken from about the middle of 
the north aisle, looking through the arches 
which divide it from the chancel on to the reredos. 
On bright days the light entering from the south 
windows forms a striking contrast with the 
columns and tracery in the front; but it is not 
always a reliable element, even in such sacred 
precincts, and the darkness and gloom of the city 
are apt to enter and show their supremacy over 
all, sketch included.—J. D. 
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A Conservative club is being built at Moorgate, 
Bury, Lancs, on a site recently occupied by spindle 
works. Messrs. Thompson and Brierley, of Bury, 
are the contractors. Py 


In connection with the improvements which have 
recently been carried out in Stenton parish church, 
N.B., special services were held last week. A 
gallery has been erected, access to which is obtained 
by a new tower built on the north side of the 
church. Both gallery and tower were designed by 
Mr. James Jerdan, architect, Edinburgh. 


Recent additions to the collections in the City Art 
Gallery at Leeds include an extensive selection of 
‘‘Old Leeds Pottery Moulds,’’? purchased by the 
committee, and three paintings by J. Linnell, sen., 
W. L. Leitch, and J. N. Rhodes, presented by Mr. 
J. H. Barr, 

The trustees of the National Art Gallery of New 
South Wales have decided to abolish the post of 
Director, rendered vacant by the death of the late 
Mr. E. L. Montefiore, and to appoint, as Secretary 
to the Board of Trustees, Mr. George Edward 
Layton. 

The foundations of a new block, to be erected 
to the east of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, for 
the offices of that institution, and for the Geo- 
logical Survey, are now in hand under Mr. Brad- 
shaw. The new building is to be of four stories, 
and will form a continuation of a recently-built 
block in Sudder-street. 


A new eight-day turret quarter-clock has just 
been erected in All Saints’ parish church, Saxby, 
Lincolnshire, in commemoration of the coming of 
age of Mr, Frank Natchard, of Saxby Hall, by 
friends and tenants on the estate, the whole having 
been made and erected by Messrs. Wm. Potts and 
Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, from the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe. 


In a review of building operations in Bristol 
during the past year, the Bristol Mercury says :— 
‘“The supply of labour has been greater than the 
demand. Prices have ruled exceedingly low, and 
the excessive competition in the trade which still 
continues is likely to keep them low for a consider- 
able period. Prices of builders’ materials have 
remained firm, timber and pottery goods alone 
showing any decrease.’’ 


The parish of Houston, N.B., had the gravitation 
water supply introduced last week. The reservoirs 
are built at Barfillan, and the expense was borne by 
Mr. A. A. Speirs, of Elderslie. 


St. Peter’s Church, Eaton-square, to which was 
recently added a chancel, is now being further 
adorned by the erection of a wrought metal chancel 
screen, of which the pulpit forms a portion, from 
the designs of Sir Arthur Blomfield and Sons, The 
basement is composed of variously-tinted marbles, 
relieved by alabaster. A side chapel, also designed 
by Sir Arthur Blomfield and Sons, is being added 
to the church at a cost of £1,100. The electric 
light has likewise been introduced. 


The first free library in Bournemouth, under the 
Free Libraries Act, was opened last week by the 
mayor. In the evening a branch library was opened 
at Boscombe. 

A stained-glass window has been placed in the 
chancel of the parish church of Brewood, Staffs, by 
Messrs. Ward and Hughes, of London. 
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2 KETCH IN: NORTH-AISLE: 


MANCHESTER: CATHEDRAL: 


THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION ON 
LAND. 


aA the ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, held on Monday evening 
last, the discussion was: resumed on the two papers 
read respectively by Mr. W. Sturge and Mr. A. 
Dudley Clarke at the two preceding meetings. 

In Mr. Sturge’s absence, the secretary read a 
letter from him explaining some differences in 
figures which seemed to exist between his paper 
and that of Mr. Clarke, and controverting the 
arguments of a speaker during the discussion, that 
the landlord was the only person who would 
derive relief from any remission of taxation. 
Mr. Sturge contended that the more the landlord 
was burdened, the less able was he, however 
willing he might be, to meet his tenants’ de- 
mands for reduction of rent and improvements, 
and the less labour could he employ upon the 
lands in hand. And it must not be forgotten 
that a large number of persons farmed their own 
estates. 

Mr. C. F. Dowsett (Fellow) in resuming the 
discussion, said he desired to make a brief refer- 
ence to the ancient history of the subject of 
taxation, and went on to show that there were no 
taxes paid by the Britons until the Roman 
Invasion. The Romans, like the Eastern nations, 
farmed out their taxes, with such results in the 


way of cruelty and oppression as to touch even: 


Nero’s heart. Among the ancient Hebrews 
taxes were paid, and even sq far back as ancient 
Babylonian records go —toa time contemporaneous 
with Noah—it was found that a man, having 
settled the terms of the lease of a farm, could not 
get his title until he had paid taxes to the State. A 
great deal was saidabout the views of Adam Smith 
and of John Stuart Mill; but those two eminent 
economists lived when farming was a prosperous 
trade, and if they were writing now, he was sure 
their opinions would be different. It was said by 
Mr. Clarke that the farmer earning, say, £75 
profit from his farm rented at £200 and assessed 
at £180, would pay rates amounting to, say, 
£20 5s., while a shopkeeper or tradesman earning 
the same profit would pay only £2 5s. on premises 
let at, say, £24 and assessed at £20. . If two men 
invested each £6,000, one'in a farm, which pro- 
vided labour for his neighbours and did a great 
deal of local good, and the other in Consols, one 
would pay over £30 in taxes to the other’s 
£2 3s. 10d. per annum. The working man was 
hoodwinked by the promise that he should soon 
become the freehold possessor of land on which 
his friends were meanwhile placing such burdens 
as to make its ownership undesirable and un- 
profitable. All over the country landlords were 
remitting 20 or 25 per cent. of their rents, and 
yet it was argued that if any remission of burdens 
on land were made, the landlords would grab their 
pound of flesh. 

Mr. J. Shaw (Fellow) said he thought all were 
agreed that something should be done to relieve 
the land from some of its present very heavy 
burdens. No one seemed to realise the position 
of the landowner; but he was himself acquainted 
with a property bringing in a nett rental of some 
£20,000, on which £10,000 was annually spent in 
improvements and repairs, and on, which some 
100 labourers were employed. What, he asked, 
would be the position of the present owner’s suc- 
cessor when he had to pay as estate duty and 
succession duty some £50,000? The question of the 
unfair incidence of taxation had been brought 
very prominently before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture ; but he was not aware that any 
steps had been taken in consequence. The posi- 
tion of a small landowner whose income was 
reduced by nearly one half was.a most serious 
one, and it was very difficult, indeed, to advise 
such an owner how to face the difficulties which 
would arise from the working of the Finance Act. 
The question was not a landlord’s question or a 
tenant’s question ; but, as Mr. Clarke had said, if 
the principles on which rates were levied were 
unjust, some remedy should be sought. 

Mr. R. H. Rew (Secretary of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture) said’ he considered the 
subject of taxation one of the most complicated 
which a man could study if he wished to arrive 
at actual quotable figures, for the Government 
returns on the subject were always, at least, 
three years old, and were misleading, for they 
included as local taxation many items which 
properly belonged to Imperial taxation, such 
as free grants to schools. The extraordinary 
argument that Land-tax was not a tax, but an 
hereditary burden on the land, seemed to be 
based on the view that if only a tax were imposed 


long enough, it ceased to be a tax at all. He 
could scarcely believe this argument was advanced 
in good faith. ie 

Mr. W. Eve (Fellow) said that no amending 
of the present system of taxation could possibly 
save the tenant farmer from his difficulties. What 
the remedy for those difficulties might be neither 
he, nor anyone he knew, could suggest, except 
by the utterance of that forbidden word ‘ Pro- 
tection.’’ The rating of personalty had no doubt 
been discontinued on account of the difficulty of 
assessing such a very fleeting and unstable 
property. He did not consider that the graduated 
character of the new imposition under the Finance 
Act was an argument against that Act, but rather 
that the principle was a good one. He did not 
think that a man investing in land would be ina 
worse position than a man who put his money in 
Consols, for he bought his land knowing the 
burdens on it, and allowing for them in the price. 

Mr. J. H. Sabin said it was pretty clear that a 
Commission of some kind was wanted to inquire 
into the whole subject. It was, he thought, 
amply proved, and generally admitted, that the 
landlord, and not the tenant, in reality paid the 
rates. If this fact were taken into consideration, 
he thought a material difference would be found 
in the basis of the arguments against the Finance 
Act. 

Mr. Dudley Clarke, in replying, said he felt 
sure that many people, after adding up» as Mr. 
Sturge had done, all the imposts that land had 
now to bear, beginning with the tithe and ending 
with the new Estate Duty, would come to the 
conclusion that the tax-gatherer collected more 
from an acre of land than did either the land- 
owner, the tenant, or the labourer. 


el 
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Extensions are being made to Inkerman Barracks, 
Woking, and special consideration has been given 
to the ventilation, which will be carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest improved form of the 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilators being 
adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


It is proposed to add a chancel to the old parish 
church of St. Mary, Old Winsford, near Stourbridge. 
Mr. J. A. Chatwin, of Birmingham, is the architect, 
and the estimated expenditure is £3,000. 


The town council of Brighouse, Yorks, have 
decided to apply to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £95,000 for works of sewerage 
and sewage disposal. 


In response to an appeal made to the Corporation 
and the City Companies to assist in bringing the 
work of restoration of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, 
West Smithfield, to a conclusion by completing the 
Lady-chapel and crypt, about 320 guineas has been 
promised towards the £1,300 still required. 


To the Yorkshire College at Leeds has been pre- 
sented a marble bust of William Hey, F.RS. 
(1736-1819), the eminent surgeon. It was executed 
in 1816 by William Bullock. A statue of Hey by 
Chantrey stands in the vestibule of the Leeds 
General Infirmary. 


The latest addition to the list of theatres destroyed 
by fire is the Alexandra Theatre at Southend, which 
was burned out on Sunday morning in less than two 
hours. The building was renovated a year since. 


The Great Bentley School Board have appointed 
Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.1., of Colchester and Harwich, 
as their architect for the new schools to accom- 
modate 250 children, with the necessary offices, 
playgrounds, &c., about to be erected near the 
railway station. 


A flash of lightning struck the parish church of 
St. Columb Major during service last Sunday 
evening. The central portion of nave, the tower, 
and its belfry were struck, and the latter was 
completely wrecked, one man being badly injured 
by falling from the gallery into the church. 


Last week a4 monument was erected by Eudoxie, 
Countess of Lindsay, to the memory of her husband, 
the tenth Earl of Lindsay, in the ancestral burying 
ground of Kilconquhar, Fife. The monument con- 
sists of a slab of pink granite from the Della Cassa 
granite quarries, Italy. On the slab is a medallion 
in bronze of the late earl, an inscription plate, coat 
of arms, a spray of lime and a rose—the family 
badge. The work was intrusted to Mr. W. Grant 
Stevenson, A.RS.A., of Edinburgh, and the same 
artist has been commissioned to execute a bust of 
the late earl in marble. 


The first portion of the light railway from Gal- 
way to Clifden was opened last week. The line 
has been completed as tar as Oughterard, which is 
some 16 miles distant from Galway town. It will 
open up one of the wildest, most picturesque, and 
poorest districts in the west of Ireland, and, when 
completed, will be 50 miles in length. 


OBITUARY. ©) ee 


Mr. Wiu1am Gratus Cowarp, the senior 


partner in the firm of Coward and Bell, architects, 


of Imperial Chambers, O’Connal-street, Sydney, — 


recently died from injuries received in a railway 
accident in New South Wales. Mr. Coward was 
born at Cambridge, and educated at the grammar 
school in that town. In 1872 he entered the office 
of Mr. R. R. Rowe, of Cambridge, to whom he 
was articled for five years, remaining with him 
altogether for nearly eight years. For six years 
he was a student of the Cambridge School of Art, 
winning distinction and carrying off many prizes. 
Having served for a time in various offices in 
Lincolnshire, Somersetshire, and Cornwall, in 
1881, his health failing, he decided to settle in 
Australia. He obtained an engagement at Sydney 
in the office of Mr. Thomas Rowe, a namesake of 
his old master, and remained with that gentleman 
for two years, when he entered the Government 
service, from which he retired to start business in 
partnership with Mr. W. A. Bell. He was a 
member of the Council of the Institute of Archi- 
tects of New South Wales, and had been a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects since 
1891. 


Mr. Tuomas Porrer, architect, formerly of 
1, Westminster Chambers,.S.W., died at Carlton 
Colville, near Lowestoft, on Friday last, aged 61 
years. Mr. Porter was for many years associated 
with Mr. Charles Barry in his work. He was 
one of the selected competitors for the new 
Admiralty Offices, and the design he submitted in 
that competition was illustrated in the Buripin¢ 
News for Sept. 5 and 26, 1884. He joined the 
Institute of British Architects as a Fellow in 
1870, having previously been an Associate, but 
withdrew some years since. 


Mr. Joun Sreruens Storr, the auctioneer, 
died on Sunday, in his sixty-sixth year, while 
staying at Brighton for his health. He succeeded 
to the business of his father, the Metropolitan 
Auction Mart, at King-street, Covent-garden, 
known as Debenham, Storr, and Sons. He was 
the author of a work on ‘Illicit Commissions,’” 
of which he was a strenuous opponent. He took 


a deep interest in political and philanthropic — 


work, and worked hard to improve the conditions 
in the hospital infirmary attached to the Strand 


Union Workhouse, and in the midst of these | 


labours he was stricken with typhoid fever twice 
in one year, and his health never wholly 


recovered from the injury it then received. He 


devoted his spare time for ten years to investi- 


gating the question of the dwellings of the poor. — 


A few years ago he was attacked by paralysis, 
which recurring later proved fatal. He leaves a 
widow, the only daughter of the late Thomas 
Allom, the architectural draughtsman. 


Messrs. E, H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- ‘ 


chester, have just supplied some more of their 
patent Manchester stoves to the Clayton Hospital 
Wakefield, those previously supplied having proved 
very satisfactory. 


The Fulham Vestry recently prosecuted a lady 


living in Greyhound-road 


for a nuisance, in ~ 


not providing a proper dust-bin to the premises. — 
She had had a corner in the yard covered for the 


purpose ; but the medical officer of health required 


that a movable zinc pail should be provided. The — 
magistrate at the West London Police-court said — 
he considered that the defendant had reasonably — 
met the requirements of section 4 of the Act of — 


1891, and he dismissed the summons, 


Messrs. William Godwin and Son, Lugwardine — 
Works, near Hereford, encaustic and art tile manu- — 
facturers, have lately received orders for tiling the © 
chancel and nave of St. Martin’s Church, Hereford, — 
and the chancels of Turner’s Hill Church, Sussex, — 
Hinton Church and Frocester Church, Gloucester- — 
shire. This firm particularly excel in the production — 
of ecclesiastical designs, and have taken great pains — 
in reproducing ancient patterns, of which they have ~ 


an admirable selection, and we have pleasure in 


stating that both in the excellence of manufacture — 
and in artistic quality,their tiles are all that can be — 


desired. We would like to mention that very fine — 
pavements—the work of this firm—may be seen in — 
St. David’s Cathedral and Tewkesbury Abbey. Of 
the former the late Dean, who took a great interest. _ 
in the work, writes :—‘‘ Messrs. Godwin’s tiles have 
been used extensively in restoring St. David’s 
Cathedral. Messrs. Godwin were employed by Sir — 
Gilbert Scott to copy the 15th-century tiles in the i 
presbytery and in the choir of the cathedral, and to — 
reproduce them, which they have done most suc- — 
cessfully ; in fact I am glad to be able to express. 
my entire satisfaction both as regards the appear~_ 


ance and the wear of Messrs. Godwin’s tiles.’ 


Building Entelligence, 


— 


SrarrorDsHIRE.—New infant schools are about 
to be erected at Normacot, Bilston, and Tipton. 
New schools are being erected at Alton (Mr. 
- Fielding, of Alton, being the contractor) ; and at 
_ Talk o’ the Hill new schools are being erected by 
Mr. Heath, builder, of Hanley, at a cost of 
£1,250. 
Schools, Handsworth, are being considerably 
enlarged by Messrs. Morris and Atkinson, builders, 

Birmingham ; and Holy Trinity Schools, Heath 
Town, Wolverhampton, have just been enlarged 
by Mr. Guest, builder, of the same town. Silver- 
dale Church Schools have been recently enlarged 
_by Mr. Downing, builder, Silverdale; new cloak- 
rooms are being added at Gaol-road Schools, 

. Stafford; and Rowley-street Schools, Stafford, 
are being enlarged by Messrs. Adams and Pem- 
_ Derton, builders, of Stafford. New cloakrooms 

are to be built at Wetton and at Mavesyn Rid- 

ware. The Church schools at King’s Bromley 
are to be shortly enlarged. Mr. J. Hall-Gibbons, 

_ of 40, City-road, Birmingham, is the architect of 

_ the whole of the above works, and has prepared 

plans for new girls’ school at Wednesbury, which 

_ will shortly be tendered for; and also for the 
enlargement of Hanford Church Schools, near 
Trentham. Alterations are to be made at Kids- 

_ grove Church Schools, from plans by the same 

architect. 

_ StarrHwarre.—The first new board school 
erected by the Slaithwaite and Lingards School 
Board was opened on Monday morning last. The 
school is situate at Wilber Lee, about one mile 
from Slaithwaite. It contains one large main 

- room, two classrooms, infants’ room, separate 

_ Cloakrooms, lavatories and entrances for boys 

and girls, and provides accommodation for 178 

_ children. The rooms are fitted up with dual 

_ desks. Adjoining the school the board has built 

_ a residence for the schoolmaster. The building 

is built of local stone, and the roof is covered 

- with green Westmoreland slates. The internal 

_ woodwork is of pitch-pine, varnished. The total 

t cost, including furniture, will be £2,300. Mr. J. 

é Berry, of 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield, has been 

the architect. At the monthly meeting of the 
board, held on Thursday last, Mr. Berry was 
instructed to pcre plans for a second mixed 

_ school proposed to be built at Nields, Slaithwaite, 

_ to accommodate 300 scholars. 


On Wednesday week the memorial-stone of St. 
_ Peter’s Mission Room, now in course of erection at 
_ Bagillt, Flintshire, was laid. The building is being 
erected by Mr. Richard Jones, contractor, from 

_ plans prepared by Mr. Bibby, architect, Flint. 


r Consequent on the widening by the Ipswich cor- 
7 ae of Dog’s Head-street in that town, the 
_ business premises at the junction of that thorough- 
_ fare with Brook-street have been recently rebuilt 
é from plans by Mr. Frank Brown, of Ipswich, 
_ Mr. Fred Bennett being the builder. Leather 
4 workshops in the rear of Brook-street, and 
_ adjoining these new buildings, have also been 
es reconstructed, this work being carried out by 
_ Mr. Sayer, Norwich - road, Ipswich. The new 
_ workrooms are two stories in height, 58ft. by 18ft., 
_ and built of red brick. A dinner was given to the 
__contractor’s workmen on Friday night. 


New parish schools at Denton’s Green, St. 
Helen’s, Lancs, were opened by Earl Lathom on 
Friday. The buildings have been erected on the 
sl » of Cowley Hill. The architects are Messrs. 

Wi and Thicknesse, Castle-street, Liverpool, 
and the contract for erection was obtained by the 
late Mr. John Whittaker, builder, Foundry-street, 
‘St. Helen’s, since whose death the work has been 
‘continued by his successors, Messrs. Whittaker and 
Woods. The total cost, including the site and 
furnishing, has been £9,000. Accommodation has 
been found for about 400 boys and an equal number 
of girls, The basement is planned as a mission 
church, with a screened chancel, seating accom- 
modation for 700 persons being found. 


The Carlisle corporation have erected a new 
illuminated turret clock, showing the time upon 
four external dials, 5ft. 4in. each in diameter, in the 
“tower of the Tullie House Fine Art Gallery. The clock 
has had all the latest improvements inserted, from the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The gas is turned onand 
off automatically by the clockwork. The pendulum 
is also compensated for variations of temperature. 
The necessary works have been executed by 
Messrs. William Potts and Sons, clock manufac- 
turers, of Guildford-street, Leeds, and Collingwood - 
_ Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, from _ instructions 
received from Mr. W. Howard-Smith, C.E., city 
i surveyor. ; ‘ 
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Hamstead Schools and St. Michael’s | 
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COMPETITIONS. 


PortRANE.—Mr. Sydney Mitchell, of Young- 
street, Edinburgh, has been appointed one of a 
committee of three architects to select the plans 
of most merit in the competition for the building 
of a new asylum at Portrane, to accommodate 
1,200 patients belonging to the Dublin Metro- 
politan Lunacy District. 


Wuirtanp.—Out of twelve sets of designs 
sent in for an intermediate school at Whitland, 
South Wales, those of Messrs. Griffiths and Jones, 
architects, of Tonypandy and Pontypridd, have 
been selected ; they have also been instructed to 
obtain tenders for the carrying out of the works. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SoctrtTy oF ARCHITECTS AND SuR- 
veyors.—The ordinary meeting of members was 
held at the School of Art on Tuesday evening. 
Mr. Henry Longden, of London, gave a lecture 
on ‘*'The Working of Wrought Iron froma Prac- 
tical Point of View,’? which was illustrated by 
specimens both of finished work and of forged 
iron work in process of manufacture. He first 
dealt with the qualities of wrought iron, as, for 
example, its strength, lightness, and comparative 
cheapness.. The process of forming the parts of 
iron railings and gates, and of forming scrolls, 
twists, and leaves, hammered work of iron, were 
then dwelt upon. Some old examples of the use 
of iron railings were referred to, and suggestions 
were made as to the best effect to be got in the 
designing of railings. The lecturer showed some 
examples of carving in wrought iron—a difficult 
art, and one which, he said, should only be em- 
ployed sparingly. Specimens studied from old 
Venetian work, and of modern work now in pro- 
cess of execution, were shown. The works of 
Mr. Sedding, the architect, were referred to, and 
it was named that some of his work, executed in 
Sheffield, may.be seen in St. Matthew’s Church 
in that city. Some general remarks as to the 
present larger use of wrought-iron work were 
made, and it was urged on the meeting that only 
work of a fine, workmanlike, and characteristic 
order of design and execution should be used. 
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Mr. James Ansell, builder, of Walmer, Hast Kent, 
died on Saturday, aged 80 years. 


Extensive alterations and additions are being 
carried out at Glan Menai. the residence on the 
banks of the Menai Straits of Mr. R. R. Rathbone, 
a late high sheriff for Anglesey. The contractor is 
Mr. Evan Parry, Menai Bridge, and on Friday 
Mr. Rathbone entertained the workmen at dinner. 


The new court-house erected at Cumnock, N.B., 
from plans by Mr. Murdoch, Ayr, was opened last 
week. 

New day-schools are about to be erected for 
St. John’s parish, Penzance, from designs by Mr. 
Henry White, F.R.I.B.A., of that town. 


The name of Mr. Edwin Hill, retired builder, has 
been added to the Commission of the Peace for the 
city of Bath. 


Colonel W. M. Ducat, R.E., an inspector from 
the Local Government. Board, held an inquiry at 
Chatham, on Wednesday week, into the application 
of the Vorporation for permission to borrow £1,500 
for street improvements, and £1,300 for the com- 
pletion of the new Technical Institute. There was 
no opposition. 


The pressure on the accommodation for Junatics 
has become so acute in the West Riding, that the 
county council for the division decided, on Wednes- 
day, to purchase, as a site for a new institution, 
Scalebor Park, Burley-in- Wharfedale, at a cost of 
£8,500. 

The statue of Mr. Edward Whitley, M.P., which 
is the work of Mr. A. Bruce Joy, is soon to be 
placed in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. Its position 
will correspond with that of the statue of Dean 
M‘Neile, which stands on the left of the entrance 
to the Crown Court. 


On New Year’s morning, the Morning Chapel of 
Lincoln Cathedral was reopened after restoration 
from designs of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. The 
chapel has been entirely repaved at the ancient 


level, the lowering of the floor showing to much |’ 


better advantage the proportions of the base of the 


central column, and the marble pillars have been |- 


polished. A holy table, dossal for the altar, and 
other fittings have- been provided, and hangings 
behind the sanctuary are to be added. The altar 
slab is one which had long lain on the floor of the 
south transept ; it has incised upon its surface the 
five crosses. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up.as briefly as possible, as there are man 
claimants upon the space 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not under- 
take to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Stranp Newsparer Company, Limirep. 


n 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
Onited Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 

nited States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
ape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The alate for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 wae: Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.re. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. : 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted’? is Onz SHILLING FoR TWENTY- 
FOUR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must he prepaid. 


_ NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as-only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
XLIX., LI., LUOT., LIV., LVI, LIX., i I., 
LX, LXII1., LXIV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers pp aiaety, 
any back numbers to complete velume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recetvep.—F. J. B.—Competitor.—E. W. and Co.— 
South African.—L. Farmer.—O. R. 8. (Swindon).— 
E. L.—M. R. I. Co.—G. D.—F. Jenkins.—R. C. B. 


“BUILDING NEWS”? DESIGNING CLUB. 
(FOURTH LIST OF SUBJECTS.) 


E.—A Country Railway Station, with platforms on both 
sides of tae line, the width of the permanent way from 
nosing to nosing of platforms being 20ft., and running 
N.toS. The height of the platforms is to be 2ft. 9in. 
above the railway, and the underside of the wooden- 
built and covered-in footbridge over the line is to 
measure llft. 3in. above the platform’s level, giving a 
total clear headway of 14ft. above the metals to the 
soffit of the bridge. The bridge is to stand on the south 
side of the station, and the booking-office is to: be placed 
on the east side of the line, which is to be the “up” 
platform. The piers and abutments, as well as the 
staircases to the bridge, are left to the competitors, who 
must allow ample passageway for luggage porterage. 
The approach to the station is from both sides of the 
line, up an incline, with which latter point the com- 
petitors need not concern themselves. The booking- 
office or waiting-hall is to measure 18ft. by 14ft., ex- 
clusive of ticket-office, 7ft. deep, which will be used also 
as a ‘* cloak-room office,’’ and itis to be divided off by a 
timber screen up to ceiling, and running across the 
whole width of the booking-office. A ladies’ cloak- 
room, about 10ft. square or of that area, leading out of 
the waiting-hall, and to havea w.c. and lavatory en suite. 
A porters’ room, about 8ft. by 10ft., a small lamp- 
room, and a coal place to be provided, and also a 
gentlemen’s convenience with two w.c.’s. A bookstall 
for newspapers and library books to form part of the 
main fabric. The platforms are to be 10ft. wide in the 
clear, and covered over with pents the length of the station 
buildings. The height of pents’ eaves to be sufficient 
to clear the carriages. On the ‘‘ down” side of the line 
a shelter, 20ft. long and 10ft. deep, is to be furnished 
with the front partly open; but at one end a ladies’ 
room, 10ft. by 8ft., is to be contrived, with w.c. attached, 
and a general waiting-room, 10ft. square, is to occupy 
a similar position at the other end. Open fireplaces are 
to be provided in the waiting-hall and three retiring- 
rooms; stoyes ia cloak-room and _ porters’ room, 
men’s convenience and one w.c. to be arranged on the 
“down”? platform. An open wooden fence is intended 
to inclose the station premises. The design is to be 
suitable for a stone treatment, with slate roofs. The 
pent roofs to be of timber construction, in harmony 
with the bridge. Scale 8ft. to the inch for elevations 
and section. Plan may be 16ft. to the inch. A little 
sketch block plan is likewise necessary to show ‘the 
general arrangements, and a sketch view of the book- 
ing-oftice is required. 


Drawines Recerven.—‘ Xedra,’’ “Cropton,” Petrel,’” 
““ Waverley,’’ ‘“‘ Esto Quod Es,” “Quaigh,’’ ‘ Romeo,’ 
“Aunt Sally,’ ‘Pallene,’’ ‘‘Smudge,’’ ‘ Phrases,’” 
“ Rigi,’? ‘‘ Lapsus Calami,”’ : 


otted to correspondents.] “;_. 
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We HOUSES AT KINGSTON-UPON- 
" THAMES. 


3 
Editor of the Burrpine News. 


-—In reply to your invitation and notice of 
W@jans under ‘To Correspondents’’ in this 
week's issue of your paper, I am very gratified 
at the appreciation expressed by your corre- 
spondents, but desire to say that I am not pre- 
pared to make public property of my specification 
and quantities. 

If, however, any of your correspondents care 
to communicate privately with me, I shall be 
pleased to consider (with due regard to my 
clients’ interests in the matter) their applications 
for further information.—I am, &c., 

F. Tupper Wuire. 

34, Gubyon-avenue, Herne Hill, S.E., Jan. 4. 


UNFAIR CRITICISM. 


Srk—At the meeting on Friday last of the 
Architectural Association, Mr. Harper (the 
lecturer) spoke on my work. I have no objec- 
tion to honest and truthful criticism, but when 
such an unfair comparison is made by the lec- 
turer, I think I have a just right to protest. 
My drawing of the White Hart at Dorchester was 
placed in juxtaposition with a specimen of the 
same tavern made by Mr. Harper—to suggest, 1 
presume, the inaccuracy and falseness of my own 
work. Had the lecturer been honest, he would 
have stated that my illustration was made as long 
ago as 1887 and his own in 18938. For a correct 
comparison his drawing ought to have been taken 
from the same point of view as my own. But 
no; an ill-drawn and purposedly ugly eleva- 
tional view is given. 

And why, too, did the lecturer forget to make 
himself certain about the earlier surroundings of 
the inn, the foreground, &c., before giving his 
criticism? My work is accurate, and shows the 
house as I knew it. I don’t complain of the 
juxtaposition of the work from an artistic point, 
simply because I know work by such a compari- 
son does not suffer artistically; but I do most 
strongly object to such juxtaposition on moral 
grounds. My reason for drawing the White 
Hart was that I saw from the point selected a 
certain charm of broken outline and effect which 
I hope I have succeeded in rendering in my 
sketch. That Mr. Harper has selected the stand- 
point he has, I am afraid argues his lack of sensi- 
bility to the charm of outline and colour. It 
would seem, therefore, advisable that he take up 
a branch of study called composition, and also 
effect, ere he again dictates to artists and trained 
architects on the subject of ‘‘The Drawing of 


Architecture.”’ I’m sure your readers will now 
see the value of such a method of criticism.—I 
am, &c., 

Jan. 7. HeErRseERT Raitrton. 
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CHIPS. 


Jean Turcan, the Parisian sculptor, died on 
Thursday in last week from paralysis, aged 48 
years. His masterpiece, which obtained for him in 
1888 not only the Medal of Honour of the Salon, 
but also the Cross of the Legion of Honour, is a 
marble group representing a paralysed man being 
carried by a blind man, whose steps are directed by 
the former. 


Colonel C. H. Luard, R.E., 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at Sand- 
bach, on the 3rd inst., as to an application made by 
the Sandbach local authority for permission to 
borrow £6,000 for the purpose of carrying out 
important extensions in connection with the 
Sewerage scheme. Mr. EK. Codling, the engineer, 
exhibited and explained the plans, 


The death is announced of Mr. 
contractor, formerly of Crewe, but recently of the 
Crescent, Northwich, father to Mr. John Brooke, 
surveyor to the Northwich urban district council. 
Deceased had executed large contracts, not only in 
the neighbourhood of Crewe, but also in the Mid- 
land counties, South Wales, and Ireland. 


A Local Government inquiry was held, on 


an inspector of the 


Reuben Brooke, 


Friday, at Solihill Workhouse, by Colonel C. H. 


Luard, R.E., in respect of an application made b 

the Solihull Rural Sanitary Authority to borrow 
£1,000 for the purpose of extending the present 
Sewerage works at Richmond Park-road, Olton. Mr. 
C. E. Currall, surveyor, supported the application. 
The gradient was stated to be only 1 in 30, and it 
was intended to lay down 12in, pipes, There was 
nO Opposition, : 


for the purposes of a 
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‘QUESTIONS. 


[11276.]—Extras.—If “provide water for works”? is 
omitted from a specification, is contractor entitled to 
charge for water supply as extra ? The general conditions 
of contract are those published by the Institute. I think 
he is not entitled to,do so, as such proyision is manifestly 
implied, and also necessary to comply with regulations of 
local authorities. No quantities,—Drorpis. 


{11277.]—Mortar.—I shall be glad if someone, with 
experience of this kind, will kindly give me his opinion as 
to whether old bricks and mortar ground together with 
an equal proportion of ashes will make, with the addition 
of blue lias lime, a reliable mortar? Iam recommended 
to allow this to be done, in the case’of a job about to be 
started, for reasons of economy.—DovuBTFruL. 


{11278.|—Sugar in Mortar.—I shall be obliged if 
any of your readers, who have used sugar in mortar 
during frosty weather, will inform me of their experience 
of its efficacy, and also give particulars of the quantity 
required, and the chemical changes which take place — 

. W.S. 


[11279..—Water and Gas Supply.—I shall be 
pleased if anyone will kindly answer the following :—(1) 
Forhotand cold water service pipes whatare the advantages 
and disadvantages of iron and lead pipes respectively ? 
(2) In a hot-water service, what rule defines the size of 
circulating tank or cylinder, and in cold water the size of 
cistern, assuming the supply to be on the ‘‘ constant” 
system, and how would size be affected if on the inter- 
mittent system! (3) What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of ‘‘compo.’’ and iron pipes respectively for 
gas supply.!—SprciricaTion. 


[11280.]—Acoustics.—A mission-hall has just been 
completed of the following dimensions—viz., 70ft. by 50ft. 
by 23ft. to plate, with an open slated roof, having iron 
principals, and surmounted with a lantern light from end 
to end, to the apex of which is 40ft. The floor is boarded 
except the aisles, and there is an inside porch at one end, 
and a rostrum with a platform before it at the other. 
There is, however, a most vexatious echo, the voice seem- 
ing at once to reverberate up in the roof. Can any of 
your readers kindly suggest a means of preventing this, 
other than by a sounding-board, which is impracticable on 
account of the projection of the platform from the back 
wall ’—H. M. C. 


REPLIES. 


[11270.|—Safe Load.—The bearing power of soils 
varies greatly, Clay, 2 to 8 or 9 tons per square foot; sandy 
loam, notmore than 5 tons; fine gravel and sand, 9 tons.— 
Ground Air: Air moves in and out of the soil, permeating 
every space not occupied by solid matter or water, and is 
dry or cold and wet according as the soil is dry or wet. 
Moreover, the soil contains organic matter whose decom- 
position is arrested by water (where present), which on 
subsiding leaves many impurities behind to decompose at 
an accelerated rate. If ground water be stagnant, sub- 
siding only by evaporation, it leaves all the organic 
matters behind. These matters putrefy and pollute the 
ground air. The permanent water-level should, there- 
fore, be kept low; but especially should it be kept ata 
constant level and moving.—W. H. B. 

[11272.|—Chimney. —If “Cosmo” will build his 
detached chimney twice as high as his horizontal flue is 
long, and of the same section, he should have satisfactory 
results. He will find the rule stated in one of Sir 
Douglas Galton’s books—on hospitals, I believe. As his 
chimney is detached, he should either line it with fire- 
bricks or build it of fireclay pipe surrounded by Qin. 
brickwork. The smoke and gases will then be kept warm 
all through their journey, and will, therefore, ascend 
quicker, and thus the draught will be the best possible. 
Care must be taken to make it easy to sweep both chimney 
and horizontal fiue, and to remove all the soot and dust. 
—PALATINUS. 


[11274.|—Chemistry of Building Materials.— 
One of the best works on this subject is Abney’s ‘‘ Notes 
on the Chemistry of Building Materials,” published by 
the R.E. Institute, Chatham, at 4s. 6d., and sold by B. T. 
Batsford, 52, High Holborn. Another little pamphlet on 
the above was written some years ago by Messrs. A. J. 
Evans and Albert Grenville, published by C. Bateman, 
Three Tuns-passage, Paternoster-square, at about 1s. 6d., 
but is now, I believe, out of print.—H. Buspripae. 

[11274.|-Chemistry of Building Materials. — 
The book or pamphlet required by * Data” is probably 
‘Notes on the Chemistry of Building Materials,” by A. 
J. Evans, M.A., B.Sc.,.F.C.8., and A. Grenville, pub- 
lished by Homewood, Harris, and Betteridge, 6, Snow- 
hill, E.C., price 6d. W.. H. B. 


_ 


At the first meeting of the newly-constituted 
urban district council for Erdington, Mr. J. E. 
Wilcox, of Birmingham, was appointed surveyor 
and engineer, at a salary of £150 per annum. 


One of the neatest and handiest wall calendars 
for 1895 is issued by the old-established firm of 
Messrs. John Ellis and Sons, of the well-known 
Barrow Lime Works, Mountsorrel J unction, and 8, 
Market-street, Leicester. Besides the usual useful 
information, there is a very prettily-tinted view of 
the new Midland Station, Leicester, 


The Cardiff School Board have decided to pur- 
chase a pair of semi-detached villas adjoining the 
Higher Grade Schools in Howard-gardens, for the 
purpose of being converted into offices tor the use 
of the board. The board has also decided to erect a 
block of buildings at the rear of the proposed offices, 
gymnasium, pupil teachers’ 
school, and workshops, Messrs. J. P. Jones, 
Richards, and Bugden have been appointed the 
architects in both cases, : 


Intercommunication — 


two premiums of £15 and £10 for plans for the 


EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC. 
Ee the protection of ratepayers generally, it 
is provided by s. 23 of the Highways and 
Locomotives Act, 1878, that those who cause 
extraordinary traffic and excessive weight to be 
conducted along a highway shall be made liable 
for the repairs required by reason of the damage. 
thus done to the roads. There have been several 
cases of dispute as to who were the parties that 
should be held liable in certain circumstances; 
but it may now be taken that the contractors who 
actually give orders for, and so cause the extras 
ordinary traffic, will be made liable to the local 
authorities. ‘This seems to be the broad issue that 
was determined in the recent case of ‘* Vidler v. — 
Kent County Council’’ ( Zimes, Dec. 21,1894), where 
Vidler and Sons had undertaken ‘to supply 8 
quantity of ballast in connection with a new line 
of railway. They were presumably acting under 
a sub-contract for this ballast made with the con 
tractors for making thelineitself. They, in their. 
turn, entered into other sub-contracts with three 
proprietors of traction engines to carry this ballast 
along the highway. Before the magistrates it 
was ruled that Vidlerand Sons had introduced the. 
extraordinary traffic of which the Kent County 
Council complained, and apparently they thought 
the proprietors of the traction engines were the 
parties legally responsible. Upon a case stated 
by the magistrates, a Divisional Court held ~ 
that Vidler and Sons were the persons who gave 
the order for this excessive traffic, and that 
therefore the magistrates should assess the 
damage they had done to the roads, 
Upon appeal, this ruling has now been con- 
firmed. The Master of the Rolls said the real 
question was, Who caused the extraordinary traffic 
by which the roads were damaged? It was.not 
the traffic of any one. of the three owners of the | 
traction engines; but.it was the combined traffic 
of them all. Messrs. Vidler and Sons had con- 
tracted to supply ballast to the contractor making 


the railway when it was required from time to 


time. To carry out this arrangement, Vidlers 
made their own sub-contracts direct with the 
proprietors of the traction engines, who worked 
as ordered. In the result, therefore, these ballast — 


contractors were held legally liable for the 


damage done to the roads, and. the case is one 


that shows how necessary it is to provide for this — 
item of extraordinary traffic in any future con=— 


tracts of the kind. 


FRep. Wernerrrexp, Solicitor. {i 


1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E:0. 
Norr.—All questions for reply in this column. 
must be headed ‘‘ Burmpiné News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zesday morning 
to insure answer same week. Ye ten a 


J. H. C.—Acreemenr.—Noricz.—As this agreement 


! 


does not provide for any notice being given, the result is 


that the tenancy will terminate by éffluxion of time, and 


without notice, when the two ‘years for which it was — 


granted comes to an end. 
W. B. H.—Tzxaycy.—Oprion.—Norice. — If it is 


desired by the tenant to terminate this tenancy under the 


agreement at the end of the first three years, he must 


give three months’ notice in writing at Christmas, 1895, 


to expire at Lady Day, 25th March, 1896; otherwise it 
will go on for the six years for which itismade. ~ 


Spzs.—Comprtrtion.—Ciamm.—In the absence of fraud, 


collusion, or want of bona fides on the part of the board, — 


itis very doubtful whether any le 
ground stated would be successful. s lea 
a discretion as to requiring an estimate, and without 
some proof of unfair dealing in the choice made, I do not 
think any claim at law could be supported, — ¥ 


1 action upon the 


he conditions leave — 


3 
5 
; 


8, B.—Trnancy.—Reparns.—Damacz.—In the absence — 


of any agreement by a landlord to do repairs, he is not 


liable for anything. Nor is the tenant responsible except 
for damage done to the premises. 


liable on this ground for the injury caused by the over— — 


flow and its results. 


He would probably be — 


BUILDER.— QUANTITIES.—NEGLIGENCE.—The architect - 
could probably be made liable to the builder, if negligence — 


be shown in his preparing the quantities, for which he 
was paid as a distinct item by the builder himself. - : 


~. 


teen cheese eee et aes 


The amount promised towards the St. Peter’s 


Church, Oldham, restoration fund is now £5,900. 


Mr. F. V. Burridge, Mr W. Thompson, and Mr. © 


W. K. Hinchcliff have been elected associates of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. Fiftee 


candidates were nominated for the three yacancies. _ 


The town council of Crewe have decided to offer 


erection of an infectious diseases hospital. Dr. F. S. 
Granger, M.A., Nottingham, has been appointed 
assessor of the plans, : is 


je 
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oe ARCHITECTURAL VIEWS. 

~ WR. C. G. HARPER, in his lecture the 


_ other day at the Association, was 
doubtless right in his view of the general 
direction which architectural drawing has 
taken in recent years. Like architecture 
itself, it has become more free and less 
formal, and probably, on the whole, has 
‘gained rather than lost. If it tends for the 

moment to go a little wild; we must remem- 
_. ber the strait-laced way in which it was 

‘brought up, and hope that, after its tem- 
_ _ porary “ fling,” it will settle down and do 

good work in the world. 

__ If, howeyer, Mr. Harper is correctly re- 
»ported to have said that, ‘“‘ until the last few 
_ years the measured elevation was the utmost 
that professional. papers. attempted in the 
way of illustration,” he must obviously have 
_ been using the word ‘‘ few” as it might have 
‘been used by Old Parr, or by that Countess 
of Desmond who ‘lived to much more than 
_a hundred and ten, and died by a fall from a 

-cherry-tree then.” To:them, were they still 

here, it would only seem a few years since 
the first professional paper was started; but 
to the ordinary race of men five-and-thirty 

years are a considerable period. Now, more 
than fiye-and-thirty years ago, the Burnpinc 

_ News was publishing, not. mere elevations 
of buildings, but elaborate, pictorially-treated 
- views, drawn on wood by the best architec- 
tural artists of the day—such as Allom, 

Macquoid, and Dudley—and engraved, by the 

best wood-engravers. If these views erred 
_ on either side, it was on the side of being too 
| pictorial—of appealing rather to the art- 

loving public than to:the architectural pro- 

_fession. From that time till now we have 
____. meyer ceased to publish perspectives in large 

_ numbers, first as lithographs, drawn directly 
on the stone, and since as photolithographs 
and process drawings. ; f 
. A-century ago the popular idea of an 
_ architectural view was a bare outline—an 
outline from which all life and spirit were 

rigorously excluded. Everything that could 

_ possibly be so, was put in snechanically, and 
- whatever could not be ruled or turned was 
drawn with strokes as fine as a hair.. This 
_ drawing, unless it were of Classic  stock- 
- patterns, was as inaccurate as it was tame, 

0 that no dependence whatever can be placed 
_on the books of: that, period, when they 
profess to deal with Mediveyal detail. Yet, 
‘after all that has been done since then, this 
, is still the sort of thing that impresses the 

uninstructed public. In competition after 

competition they insist on haying the eleva- 

_ tions outlined without colour or shading. As 
a great concession, they may allow the 
__. window-openings to be blacked in. The 
competitor who wants to distinguish round 
_ . turrets from square ones, can only do it by 
_ drawing the brick joints or stone joints, and 
_. thus there has been evolved the “bald and 
_ “brutal” class of work which was, rightly 


lecture. But itis not a class which archi- 
_ tects ever loved. It is the direct outcome of 
the absurd: conditions which the public 
Impose on them, and if it has almost died out 
_ for the present, we fear that is only because 
- competitions in these bad times are few and 
_ far between. : 

. The architectural draughtsman, left to his 
_ Own devices, finds many ways of expressing 
his thoughts, but few without shading of 
some kind. If he has the taste of a painter 
rather than of an architect, he possibly goes 
to another extreme. What interests him 


then is notthe design, but its surroundings. 
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enough, protested against at the Association. 
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Perhaps he smothers it in trees, backs it up 
with an elaborate sky, and puts in a well- 
thought-out foreground. ‘The result is an 
interesting picture, where the only jarring 
element is the building, to exhibit which that 
picture was drawn. If figures or animals 
attract him, he inserts them in profusion. 
They are then the real subject of the sketch; 
he spends all his labour on them, and the 
architecture becomes only a back-ground. 
Carried away by his feelings, he sometimes 
makes them, in comparison, gigantic. His 
men are 9ft. high to scale, and his women 
7ft. or 8ft. But this, even by his own 
standard of taste, is wrong, for it draws the 
spectator’s attention to the building, if only 
by making him wonder how such people can 
go in and out of it. 

The engineering style of view is very dif- 
ferent. There is no danger here that the 
subject will be lost in its surroundings. It 
does not rise out of the ground imperceptibly, 
as good buildings do, and as kind nature, by 
splashes and weather-stains, is always trying 
to contrive that) eyen bad ones shall ulti- 
mately do. On the contrary, the draughts- 
man makes it look as unrelated to all that is 
below it or about it, as a doll’s house on a 
deal table. The arrises of his walling are 
sharp, like knife-edges. His slates, or his 
tiles, are as eyen as machine-made matched 
boarding, and as thin as so many slips of 
sheet zinc. He turns in» his arches for the 
sake of neatness, and never cares that this 
makes their curyes circular, when, in per- 
spective; they would be elliptical. He rules 
in his shadows: till they look like area- 
gratings set upright, and his ground till you 
cannot tell whether he means it for earth or 
water. Then he rules in his sky, with a 
magnified bolster or two: by way of clouds ; 
he inserts a fir-tree modelled on a dilapidated 
umbrella, and a few bushes, which might 
pass for anything that is bristly, from wild 
boars to fighting cats. 

The conscientious style is related to the 
engineering one, but, at its best, is a con- 
siderable advance on it. Very often it is 
the work of a man with eyes to see facts, 
but with little power of aptly expressing 
them. He: knows what he wants to show, 
but does not know how to show it. He can- 
not acquire the art of selection; he never 
learns what to leave out. He draws every 
moulding in a group, where a cleverer man 
would draw one in a dozen—just the one 
which suggests the whole character of the 
design. He tries to represent all that is 
before him-—all the lines, all the lights and 
shades, and all the tones of colour. But it 
cannot be done. Nature’s scale, from bright 
sunlight to deep shadow, is so long; and 
ours, from white paper to black ink, is so 
short. The artist must miss much, if he is 
to suggest anything, and this is what the 
conscientious draughtsman cannot find in 
his heart to, do. Consequently the more he 
labours and takes pains, the more he is left 
behind. pa 

The conscientious vyiew-maker need: not, 
even then, be mechanical; but, unfortun- 
ately, he generally is. He trusts more to 
the ruling-pen than to the writing-pen, and 
puts in his tints with the T-square and the 
centrolinead,, Possibly he prides himself on 
doing all this by rule, in a scientific manner, 
without stopping to see what actual lights: 
and shades are like in an actual building. 
Then, as Mr. Ruskin said long since, he oyer- 
looks half the facts and caricatures the rest. 
There is a science called sciography—useful 
in its way, if it does not take too long to 
learn or to practise. It enables the student 
to find the exact shape of a shadow, provided 
that the object which casts it is not too com- 
plex, and the surface it falls on is not too 
uneven. Ths problems of sciography, in 
short, like méchanical problems in general, 
have to be rendered simple enough for solu- 
tion, by leaying out of notice for the time al 


great many of the real conditions of the case. 
But the conscientious sciographer is apt to 
overlook this. When, after a good deal of 
trouble, he has got his results, he relies on 
them as if they were final, and would not in 
practice be modified by a multitude of con- 
ditions which he has not taken inte account. 
He thus makes a view which looks like a sort 
of architectural affidavit. Instead ofa title, 
one-half expects to see underneathut a sworn 
statement in the ordinary form. ‘‘I, A. B.,” 
it might run, ‘‘do make oath and say, that 
on the fifteenth day of May, at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, the shadows on the building 
above represented were of the exact sizes, 
depths, and shapes shown on theview.” But 
this. statement would break down under 
cross-examination. He would admit, of 
course, that it was only true if the sun were 
shining. Then he would have to stipulate 
that there must be no trees or buildings or 
objects of any kind to cast accidental shadows 
on his building. After this he would have 
to ask for the absence of bright clouds, to 
weaken his shadows by reflection, and then 
there would still remain the reflections from 
the ground and from other parts of the build- 
ing to modify some and almost abolish others 
in ways he had never dreamed of. 

The overdone style of view is closely 
related to the conscientious one. Practically 
itis the same thing carried one step further. 
Its draughtsman does not know when to 
leave off. He rules in his shades and cross- 
rules them, and goes over them diagonally 
from left to right: and from right to left. 
His walls thus look as if they were covered 
with sackcloth, and his columns with crape. 
He puts in every line and leaf of the carving, 
till 1t seems to be all shadows and no lights. 
Every bed and joint of the stonework is care- 
fully represented, and there is not a broad 
surface anywhere on which the eye can get 
a moment's repose. One cannot help sus- 
pecting that a good many of these overdone 
views are simply slavish copies of bad photo- 
graphs. It is inevitable that the camera 
should preserve the trivial as fully as the im- 
portant. The camera is a machine, and 
knows no better; but the draughtsman has 
not the same excuse. 

The sensational view has no middle-tints. 
Like the sensational novel, it is all high 
lights and black shadows. It is a draw- 
ing without distance, without atmosphere 
—coarse, truculent, aggressive. Its one aim 
is to attract notice, and to overpower eyery- 
thing that is refined and delicate, and some- 
times it has a cloudless sky, with the building 
standing out black against it, and sometimes 
a terrific thunderstorm. It used to be familiar 
in competitions ; but it wasa little too alarm- 
ing. Either the British citizen saw through 
it, and despised it as a piéce of clap-trap, or 
he believed in it, and was afraid to ,build it. 
To pass it every day would be too much for 
his own nerves; while as for his horses, he 
would neyer be able to make them pass it 
at all. 

The surveyor’s drawing is just like. the 
surveyor’s building. It is a pot-boiler, pure 
and simple. Its maker-evidently worked by 
the piece, and only thought how fast he could 
cover the paper. You seem tosee him doing 
a match against time, and trying to make a 
record. Here he rules, there he scratches ; 
everywhere he dashes in a few strokes to 
make it look as if he were really drawing 
something. All the while you know well 
enough that he is only caring for the shillings 
or sovereigns—none too many, -perhaps— 
which he will get at the end. You can hardly 
blame him. It is as fit as it is natural that 
such architecture should be so illustrated. 

The copper-plate style is at the very oppo- 
site pole from this. There is no haste and 
carelessness about it. Every line is where 
its draughtsman deliberately meant it to be, 
and in the best examples every line, too, has 
a meaning. The work is full of delicacy 
and interest. It is neyer overdone; there is 


no crossing and recrossing, either in shades 
or shadows. Yet the texture of the materials 
is well brought out. You distinguish at a 
_giance between ashlar and rubble, or between 
slates and tiles. The accessories get as much 
care as the design, but they never overpower 
it. The rocks and boulders—the grass and 
weeds—are drawn by an artist’s hand, and 
_ drawn quite as fully, and quite as carefully, 
as the main subject of the sketch. This 
_ style was a revelation when it first appeared 
in England some quarter of a century ago, 
and it has never got common, because few 
men can manage it. If we saw too much 
of it, perhaps we should call it a little too 
regular—a little too prim—a little defective 

im its power of representing picturesque 

effects and light. But there is no danger 

that it will ever become universal, or exclude 

easier and more elastic modes of draughts- 

manship, and we may accept all we can get 

of it with thankfulness, as one good thing 
_ amongst others. 

Many more styles of architectural view- 
drawing might be named; but we can only 
now refer to the style of the day—the sug- 
gestive one. It has several varieties; butits 
masters all agree in this, that they try to 
express much with little apparent effort. 
One draws, perhaps, chiefly the shadows in 
his subject, and leaves the spectator to 
imagine the forms that cast them. Another, 
as far removed as possible from the sen- 
sationalist, seldom avails himself of half the 
depth of tone which is within his reach, and 
yet puts before us, by means of this restricted 
scale, all the forms and modellings of nature. 
A third omits great masses of detail, and yet 
omits them safely, because the architect, at 
least, knows instinctively that they must be 
there. By all these means they suggest, not 
only what a building is, but what it con- 
celvably might have been. They take it at 
the best, and find a soul of goodness in it 
even where it is evil. It is not from every 
point of view, or even to every eye, that 
their subjects look exactly. as they show 
them to us; but in this dim world we need 
not murmur if they sometimes plunge them 
a the light ‘‘ which never was on sea or 
shore.” 
uC 2 ——_—__—__ 


ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE—OLD 
AND NEW. 


GREAT change has come over the archi- 
tectural vision. From dreams of Classic 
palatial buildings and Medieval Gothic 
ecclesiastical edifices, the profession has 
turned to questions of utility and of every- 
day necessity. Not so long ago everything 
relating to the profession was one of style. 
Papers were read at the Institute and Society 
meetings for or against particular styles; 
articles appeared attacking the selection of 
designs for our Government offices, on grounds 
far removed from practical politics; we had 
cliques and coteries devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of particular views on design and 
decoration. Archzeological subjects were 
discussed with fervour and warmth ; restora- 
tionists and anti-restorationists attacked each 
_ other virulently over some proposed building 
restoration, like that of St. Alban’s Abbey ; 

_ polychromists vied with each other, and 
launched inyectives against the upholders of 
colourless schemes for St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
All this heated controversy and partisanship 
on high art appears to have subsided, and to 
have given place to subjects of a more practi- 
cal, if lower, grade. We are the last to 
_ assert that all these controversial questions 
_ have been without their effect in elevating 
_ the national taste, and in cultivating profes- 
_ sional opinion. A decade or two before men’s 
_ minds were given to such prosaic matters as 
carpentry, staircasing, and_ handrailing, 
mooted by the Tredgolds, and Nicholsons, and 
Batty Langleys of construction, interspersed 
with flashes of Greek and Gothic art, and it 
was a natural reaction which brought about 


7” 


Scott, Ruskin, Burges, Street, and other 
champions of style. Once more we find 
practical construction reasserting itself in 


mattersfar wider and deeper than those of any 


previous epoch in the history of art. There 
was a mechanical spirit about the work of 
the architect and leading authors of the early 
part of this century. ‘‘Capability Brown ” 
and Batty Langley are representatives of the 
work of their day. To take two examples, 
roofs and staircases. At the time we speak 
of the modes of framing and constructing 
roofs were restricted to those of ordinary 
timber types; and staircases were all planned 
and constructed on stereotyped rules, whereas 
we have now every conceivable kind of roof 
truss and a large variety of types of stairs. 
Certain models were adhered to, and rules 
and lines laid down for their construction. 
No architect or joiner now would think of 
consulting these rules in questions of con- 
struction. He looks at each problem on its 
own basis, and applies those principles he has 
learned. By the graphic system of finding 
stresses he can discover the capabilities of 
any kind of trussing he thinks best for a 
roof of given span, without troubling to 
adopt Tredgold’s rules and formule for 
certain kinds of ‘‘ king” and ‘‘ queen” post 
construction. 

Style no longer dictates. Formerly, if it 
was a roofor a staircase, a chimney-stack, a 
porch, or a bay window, the architect took 
special pains to make it agree with the canons 
of the style. If it was Greek, or what was 
called Classic, the roof or chimney must be 
hidden ; if the bay window was in an Italian 
or Renaissance building, it could be made 
wide and circular on plan, like Kirby, or 
straight, like Hardwick Hall; but if 
Gothic, rectangular was more suitable. 
The construction was dictated by style, as 
in the Gothic timber roof, the woodwork 
of windows, and the details of brick 
or stone construction. Does this motive 
prevail now? No. We find the profession 
adopting forms in Italian and Classic build- 
ings which would have been. considered 
decidedly improper some time ago. We see 
Gothic, and ‘‘Queen Anne,” and Dutch 
introduced in designs which the purist 
of a few years ago would not have 
tolerated.. The building styles of the day 
are very much “mixed,” and we have 
the habit of thinking in a style quite opposed 
to what is really suitable. The modern 
architect has begun to think and write in 
prose. Formerly he thought in metre ; 
metrical composition was the highest aim of 
his ambition; he delighted in balanced 
facades and rhythmic compositions ; every 
colonnade, and portico, and dome was intro- 
duced for the sake of symmetry. And what 
is the motive in place of style? The ques- 
tion is not as formerly, What does the style 
permit? But, What dothe necessities of the 
case require? What is the most suitable 
plan, and the best materials? Fitness is an 
old threadbare term in the vocabulary of 
art; but it wonderfully emphasises the dif- 
ference between the old and the new régime. 
It means all that makes a building health- 
ful, warm, comfortable; good ventilation, 
conyenient planning, substantial construc- 
tion, suitable materials. It did not matter 
much, half a century ago and more, whether 
the main rooms of a house received a fair 
share of sunshine or not, so long as the 
windows were in the right place to make a 
symmetrical fagade; nor whether the fire- 
places were in the right position in relation 
to doorways, so long as the chimney-stacks 
could be arranged as the designer intended 
to give balance or to correspond with some 
external feature. It was not a question of a 
snow weather-proof roof that would throw off 
and rain; but one that could be concealed 
behind a balustrade or a cornice, for reasons 
that the Greek architects found necessary in 
their sunny climate. As for ventilation, such 


the enthusiasm evoked by Pugin, Rickman, 


1 if act's 
consideration. Nor was comfort and con- | 
venience of plan considered before the rules" 
laid down by Vitruvius or Palladio. This 
general fitness, physical and artistic, is still 
permeating all that we are doing. It has 
given us a new ideal truer than. the old, 
because it is genuine and honest. We 
have more reason for the faith that is 
in us, we design and build only what we 
preteen without harking back to types and 
styles. 

But the practical and prosaic way of look- 
ing at architecture is not without its perils. If 
we have thrown away styles and types for 
principles and theories, we have been rather ~ 
aimless. Amidst the multifarious require- 
ments of an architect’s calling, he is apt to 
be misled by numerous inventions and 
theories. How is a young architect to judge 
between the conflicting views of authorities 
on such matters as theatre, hospital, or 
asylum planning? He is on tolerably safe 
ground if he follows a well-known type of 
any of these buildings, for he takes much on © 
authority ; he accepts what he cannot under- — 
stand, and he is not far wrong; but when he 
has to fall back on his own resources, and to 
discover a principle for everything he does, 
or a method of working from a principle, he 
gets out of the track altogether. Let him read 
and try to master half-a-dozen treatises on 
hospital construction, and see whether he can, 
unaided by plans or illustrations, work out 
the problem; or endeayour to master the 
principles of construction as given by leading 
authorities, or the principles of decorative 
design as laid down in textbooks. He will 
get up from the study a wiser, and perhaps 
sadder, man, for he will see how hopeless is 
the task of applying practically the ideas of 
the authors. How is he to grope his way 
through conflicting theories of construction, 
of warming, ventilation, of sound-retaining, 
of decoration? Mr. A., Mr. B., Mr. C. 
has each his own theory. Which is the 
most trustworthy? There is no general 
council or decree to affirm which is to be 
followed. Itisa matter of choice which isthe — 
best material or method to use in each case. ~ 
The trade notices and prospectuses supply the 
profession with an ever-increasing literature 
on various points of practice. Qualities of 
bricks, stone, terracotta, plaster, timber 
can only be determined by acquaintance 
with the various manufactures. At one 
time we had a few well-established materials 
which everyone used; now we have a num- 
ber of rivals in the market, each claiming ~ 
some advantages. The architect can only 
judge who has seen and examined them, who 
has read the trade announcements in the pro- 
fessional Press, or seen them at exhibitions. 
What a number of improved mosaic and 
wood-blook floors are advertised! Our fore- 
fathers were satisfied to specify plain wood 
or stone; they had nothing so good as 
modern parquetry, or so convenient as the 
thin din. or Hin. material that can be secured 
to old floors; they were contented with 
timber floors and girders, or brick arches. 
Nothing like the fleok systems of Fawcett, | 
of Lindsay, and others existed; they had 
only to specify Portland stone for a hard- 
surface paying. Now we have all kinds 
of granite concrete floorings; pavement — 
lights, like Hayward’s ‘‘semi- prism,” — 
‘‘radiators” for heating, and systems of 
yeutilation then imperfectly understood 
or applied. Again, in fire-resisting and — 
fireproofing materials, the architect has a 
large choice in the form of cements, plasters 
like ‘‘jhilmil,” for floors and ceilings. 
Weather or damp-proof materials and com- 
positions would fill a large volume; and of 
decorative materials from fibrous plaster to 
patented wall linings and substitutes for 
plaster the number of rival manufacturers 
is already formidable. In the domain of 
‘« sanitary specialities” the list is intermin- 
able, and yet all these claimants on the archi- — 
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tect’s attention must be considered, and their 
merits adjudged. 

The modern specification for a large and 
complex building, like an hotel, or a block of 
mansions, or offices, represents pretty fairly 
the increased and multifarious demands made 
_ on the profession. Comparing it with the 
old forms, it is a gauge of modern 
requirements. What with sanitary fittings, 
heating and yentilation, lifts, and electric 
appliances, it represents an epitome of 
hygiene, mechanical, electrical, and physi- 
cal science which the old builder knew 
nothing about. A specification must dis- 
tinguish between good and bad materials 
and workmanship. More skill is now neces- 
sary in specifying qualities of timber, dis- 
tinguishing between Russian and Swedish 
goods, between different kinds of Baltic 
“best middling,” ‘‘second middling,” and 
“common middling,” than there was early 
in the century. It is easy to make a 
mistake by specifying that no Swedish timber 
is to be used, while the best yellow deals 
come from Gefle and Soderhamn. The 
slightest knowledge of the manner in which 
the timber is converted or cut will show the 
advantages of the Swedish deals; that, as a 
Russian balk by being cut all into deals can- 
not produce the same quality both in the 
outer and inner parts, the Swedish balk is 
cut so as to produce two qualities, the inner 
and outer, the centre deals being less sound 
than the outer. So itis in other things. The 
adulteration of painters’ materials is admitted. 
The price lists of manufacturers of pigments, 
oils, and varnishes show a remarkable range 
in prices; master decorators undertake 
plumbers’ work and upholstery, to the 
obyious disadvantage of skilled work. Slaters 
_ undertake to do tile-work, and so on through- 
out the trades. These and other vicissitudes 
of modern skilled labour entail upon the 
practitioner of to-day a vastly greater general 
and promiscuous knowledge than fell to the 
lot of his predecessors. 
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DISTRICT COUNCILS AND BUILDING 
BY-LAWS. 


| Maes new district councils called into power 
__ by the Parish Councils Act will have 
remitted to them all the duties of the old 
urban sanitary authorities. These were either 
boroughs, Improvement Act districts, or Local 
Government districts. Under the new law 
urban sanitary districts, except boroughs, are 
called urban districts, and will be governed by 
district councils. Amongst the several duties 
which these bodiesare called upon to discharge 
arethe administration of building by-laws and 
care for the sanitary condition of dwellings. 
And it is to these especially that we now 
refer. A correspondence has been going 
on in the Zimes of some practical interest 
to all engaged in building operations 
under the new district councils. It com- 
menced with a letter by Mr. Thos. G. 
Jackson, A.R.A., of Wimbledon, in which the 
writer called attention to the unequal en- 
forcement of by-laws in that town. The 


_ writer referred to a by-law which prescribes 


a certain amount of open space behind every 
new building, ‘notwithstanding which a 
local builder had intruded a large building 
into a confined back- yard, to the danger and 
annoyance of his neighbours.” When re- 
monstrated with, the builder threatened to 
raise the offending buildinga story higher. 
When the subject was brought to the notice 
of the local board, they declared ‘that as 
the new building adjoined an old one, it was 
not a new building atall, and was, therefore, 
are from the by-laws.” The inference 
is, Mr. Jackson says, that anybody in 
Wimbledon possessing an old cottage may 
add a mansion to it without any interference 


__ on the part of the local authority; that the 


_ addition may be of wood and thatch, 
and that the authorities could not make 


_ the builder build the walls of- suffi- 


cient thickness for strength, 
the floors and roofs of timbers strong 
enough for safety. Thereupon he thinks 
tne local board and its officers have 
wrongly understood their duties. His refer- 
ence to the Metropolitan Building Act is 
obviously mistaken, as it has nothing to do 
with Wimbledon, and is not administered by 
local authorities. 

Mr. R. Langton Cole, in another letter, 
pointed out what is more to the purpose, 
the divergent practice between places so near 
together as Wimbledon and Kingston. At 
the latter place the by-laws for new buildings 
are strictly enforced in respect of all addi- 
tions. Here, therefore, we have an anomaly 
that on the face of it can scarcely be ex- 
plained. The clerk of the Wimbledon board 
says, in reply in his letter, that the board 
has no control over additions to old build- 
ings; but the question whether a work is 
a new building or an addition to an old one 
is to be decided upon consideration of all the 
circumstances. He points out that Mr. Jack- 
son’s illustration about adding a mansion toa 
cottage is fallacious, because such a building 
would not be regarded as an addition in 
the proper sense of the word. Further, the 
clerk quotes the case of ‘‘ Spiel vy. Mayor of 
Sunderland,’ which was decided under the 
Local Government Act, 1858, and which, it 
is contended, gives power to make by-laws, 
and is an authority upon the Public Health 
Act, 1875. In his last letter this writer refers 
to the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1890—an Act which applies to Wimbledon, 
where it has been adopted—and he quotes 
subsection 4 of section 23, which says :— 
‘** Kvery local authority may make by-laws 
to prevent buildings which have been erected 
in accordance with by-laws made under the 
Public Health Acts from being altered in 
such a way that if at first so constructed they 
would have contravened the by-laws ”’—a 
clause which, the writer says, shows the 
tenderness of the Legislature towards old 
buildings. The clause certainly gives the 
authority power to decline interfering with 
alterations. ‘‘Old buildings” in this con- 
nection is applied to those erected before the 
existence of any by-laws. From these facts 
it will be seen there has been a misunder- 
standing between Mr. Jackson and the clerk 
to the district council, arising from a mis- 
apprehension as to the powers of the Act just 
quoted. Nor can we wonder at the very 
natural questions raised by the former 
gentleman on the different interpretation of 
by-laws in places so near together. Owners 
of property may be well confounded at these 
legal technicalities. In reply to another 
point raised—yiz., where is the line, to be 
drawn between an addition to an old building 
and a new building—the clerk to the district 
council :efers to Lord Coleridge’s decision in 
1884, who affirmed that the question is one 
of degree. If a building were nearly all 
taken away and then rebuilt, it would be a 
new building; on the other hand, a small 
addition—say, a door—would not make it 
one, and between these extreme cases there 
may be thousands of cases, and it would be 
impossible to give a definition applicable 
to each case, which must be left to the dis- 
cretion oi each Judge, &c. Such a ruling is 
certainly unsatisfactory, and a clause lke 
that in the Building Act for London is 
urgently called for, 

From the facts as they are before the 
public, the Wimbledon local board encourage 
builders submitting plans for additions to 
old buildings, though they possess no autho- 
rity to enforce the submission of plans. 
Builders often do so to ascertain the board’s 
views or suggestions, or to find out whether 
the proposed addition is a new building or 
not. We do not desire to enter into the side 
issues that have been raised. The facts as 
they are published support.the action of the 
Wimbledon authorities and their officers, and 
proye that they are only administering the 


or frame. 


law as it stands; they do not justify the law. 
The chief question remains still unanswered : 
Why should two places within five miles of 
each other have different rules upon questions 
of such vital moment as the building on 
open spaces behind old buildings? The.legal — 
result of the clause in the Amendment Act 
of 1890 is that a local authority who says an 
addition to an old building is not a ‘‘ new” 
building is obliged to admit other infractions 
of the by-laws, such as that of building walls 
of insufficient thickness, or even of wood, or of 
introducing joists and roof timbers of meagre 
scantling. ‘The local authority, on the same 
ground, muy allow a site or open space to be 
built over. As all the local by-laws are made 
under the Public Health Act, 1875, it seems 
remarkable that diversities should exist to 
the extent they do. We have often noticed 
the different interpretation placed on the 
rules relating to building in some localities, 
and the need for more uniformity. Local 
variations inthe by-laws as to the useof mate- 
rials of different districts are reasonable, such, 
for instance, in the construction of wallsin stone 
and brick localities; but in everything that 
relates to open spaces and sanitary require- 
ments the by-laws ought to be generally 
applicable. Local boards or district councils 
ought to be brought into some kind of agree- 
ment upon these essentials; at all events, 
‘‘additions to old buildings” ought to be 
strictly circumscribed, so that they cannot 
by any chance be mistaken for “new” 
buildings. It appears reasonable that local 
authorities ought to exercise control over 
additions to old buildings as well as over 
new buildings, and to make the by-laws in 
respect of the latter applicable to additions, 
and thus bring the Public Health by-laws 
into harmony with section 209 of the London 
Building Act. 
$< <r ¢—___ 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


| Danes fourth ordinary meeting for the present 

session of the Society of Architects was held 
on Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly, the President, Mr. E. J. Hamilton, in the 
chair. The following five architects were elected 
as members: Harry Gill, 3, Cobden-chambers, 
Pelham-street, Nottingham: G. A. Kerr, 
Manilla House, Alloa, N.B.; D. O..M. Roberts, 
Bank-place, Portmadoc; O. M. Roberts, Bank- 
place, Portmadoc; and R. J. McBeath, Birnam 
House, Sale. Two nominations were read for 
membership, and one of an honorary member. 
The secretary, Mr. Montefiore, announced that a 
large number of volumes on architecture and 
kindred subjects had been presented by the Editor 
of the Burrpine News. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the donor. 


WALL PAPERS: THEIR MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 


A paper on this subject, illustrated by numerous 
examples of hangings designed by the lecturer, 
and Messrs. W. F. Brophy, Owen Davis, J. A. 
Gotch, Arthur Silver, C. F. Annesley Voysey, 
and others, by specimens of blocks and rollers, 
and other appliances, and a series of lantern views, 
was read by Mr. F. Avumonrer (Messrs. W. 
Woollams and Co.) The author remarked that 
the first consideration for the manufacture of a 
wall-paper is the choice of suitable materials— 
such as papers, colours, mica-powder, bronze, 
flock, size, &c. The paper is bought by the 
paperstainer in huge rolls or reels, each contain- 
ing about 80 pieces of 12 yards each, or rather 
more than half a mile in one continuous length ; 
the colours are obtained of colour-makers, mostly 
in a pulpy state, unsized, but otherwise ready for 
use, in great casks, and they are mixed with one 
another, and with black and white to make all 
tints. Their first essential to meet present public 
requirements is that they shall be non-arsenical 
in their nature, and next that they shall be 
reasonably fast to light, matters to which great 
attention is paid, especially by the leading block 
printers. Powdered mica is made from the waste 
pieces left from the manufacture of mica plates 
for covering gas jets, and for other purposes, 
crushed into dust of various colours. Bronze 
powder is too well known to need description : it 
is a natural product, indestructible by fire, and is 
used to give a sheen to paper. Flock is wool cut 


_ or ground to a powder, and dyed to any tint ; and 
size is made from the skins of animals, and is a 
perfectly sweet and wholesome material, practi- 
cally imperishable in a dry atmosphere when 
combined with the colours. After the materials 
' are provided come the manufacturing processes, 
the first of which is colouring the grounds. These 
may be dull, or body grounds, satins, or micas, 
and they may be coloured by hand or by machine. 
If colouring by hand is decided on, then the pro- 
cess is that illustrated by two slides, showing 
a hand-~colourer and his boy at work. The man 
has a large round brush in either hand: with his 
right-hand brush he lays a broad streak of colour 
down the middle of the piece; he then roughly 
spreads it with both brushes, his boy following 
him with-a square brush. The man takes aclean 
brush in his left hand, and lightly smooths the 
wet surface of the colour, leaving it finished, and 
practically free from brush marks. If coloured 
by machine, the reel of paper is adjusted to the 
machine, the end of it is passed over a flat table 
covered with a revolving endless felt or india- 
rubber band of the full width of the piece, and in 
the course of its progress the surface of the paper 
is first covered with colour, and then smoothed 
by contact with brushes, leaving the machine 
with a perfectly even coating, when it is 
automatically hung up to dry. When a satin 
face is required, the paper goes through one or 
other of these processes with a specially prepared 
colour, and when dry it is rubbed over with 
powdered tale and polished by friction. When 
mica is required, the wet colour is dusted over 
with the powdered mica, which adheres to it 
firmly. The choice of a design and the cutting 
of the blocks are the next operations. The 
design, for an ordinary English paper, should 
be 2lin. wide, and of a not greater length. The 
most careful attention must be paid in the draw- 
ing to insure correctness of fit when repeated, 
both horizontally and vertically, and no pains 
can be too great to prevent the recurrence of 
bad, unintentional lines when hung, this being 
one of the most common and troublesome defects 
even in the drawings of experienced artists. The 
drawing is put into the hands of the block- 
cutter, who makes a careful tracing of it, 
transfers the design to the block, and cuts away 
the parts not required, leaving the design in 
relief ready for printing. If the pattern is in 
one colour only it is finished in one block, but 
if of many colours a separate colour is required 
for each. The blocks, which are made of deal, 
faced with pear-tree wood, have little points at 
the corners, by means of which an accurate fit 
is insured both on the repetition of the leading 
block and on the succession of other colours 
(specimens of blocks were shown). Broad massive 
patterns are cut entirely in wood, fine ornaments 
and small details are put in in metal, bands of thin 
copper being bent or filed to the shape required 
and driven edgewise into the wood, bit by bit, 
until the design is completed. The printing 
table is extremely simple in its arrangement, 
consisting of a strong frame with a hard wood 
or stone bedabout 30in. by 36in., with two levers, 
one near the floor and one overhead, joined by an 
upright bar, enabling the printer, by an easy 
motion of his foot, to give the block any 
amount of pressure required. These printing 
tables look so very primitive that it is difficult to 
imagine that nothing better can be found for the 
purpose. Specifications of several inventions 
intended to replace them moulder in the dust at 
the Patent Office, while the old tables have out- 
lived them all, remaining now much the same as 
they were a hundred years ago, and all the 
beautiful works shown by the English makers at 
the great International Exhibitions were printed 
upon them. By the site of the printing table is 
another strong frame supporting a shallow case 
lined with lead, called a ‘‘slush box,’’ in which 
is a wet pulpy mass covered with a waterproof 
_ cloth. On this the colour sieve is laid—a boy 

spreads the colour evenly on the sieve, the 
printer dips the block into it, transfers it to the 
paper on his table, presses it, and goes on 
repeating the operation until the piece is finished, 
when it is hung up to dry at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. In many-coloured 
papers the prints are successfully laid and fitted 
in their places by means of the little pins at the 
corners, and there is practically no limit, but the 
- sordid one of cost, to the number of colours that 
may be used. Of late, very artistic effects have 
frequently been produced by printing in trans- 
parent colours (specimens of which were hung on 
the walls),'and there is a great field open for the 


bination of transparent and body colours. Some 
decorators have private designs in skeleton form 
printed for them in one colour, and produce 
uncommon and often pleasing effects by finishing 
parts of the pattern by hand painting or sten- 
cilling. There are many sub-divisions of block- 
printing, which it would take too long to describe 
in detail. One is the making of stripes, which 
are now much in demand (the process was shown 
on a lantern slide). A brass box, or trough, of 
V-shape is made; the bottom is perforated with 
openings of the widths of the stripes required. 
This is adjusted to a hand machine and filled 
with colour, the paper passes between the box 
and a drum covered with an endless felt, which 
is turned slowly round by one boy, while another 
walks backwards with the finished paper until 
the piece is completed. Another minor process 
is embossing (also exhibited by means of the 
lantern), an operation by which a grain or figure 
is given to the surface of an otherwise finished 
paper. <A device is engraved upon a metal roller, 
upon which rests another roller of double the cir- 
cumference, made of paper put in sheets edge- 
wise on a spindle and squeezed up very tightly 
by hydraulic pressure. ‘l'he two rollers are forced 
together under pressure until the device engraved 
on the metal roller is impressed upon the other, 
when the paper is passed between them and 
receives the impression of the engraved device, 
which it retains permanently. Such embossing 
gives shadow and some relief from the monotony 
of an otherwise flat surface. Flock isa beautiful 
material, to the working of which great attention 
has been paid from the time that paperstaining 
first became one of the industrial arts. It is not 
only very fine in effect from the great richness of 
its colour and the texture of its surface, but it is 
susceptible of treatment in a great variety of 
ways, and is very durable. The records of the 
Patent Office date from before the Great Fire of 
London, but even earlier than that a Royal Charter 
was granted to a French refugee for the manu- 
facture of flock papers for wall-hangings, and 
very many patents have since been taken out for 
improvements connected with its application to 
wall-papers. Amongst the mostimportant of the 
ways in which it is turned to decorative account 
are raised flocks, which are made either 
coloured or in the white for painting over. 
By far the greater part of those made at 
the present time are on coloured grounds, 
and they are hung without painting until 
they are soiled, when a coat of paint makes 
them again fresh and bright. The great picture 
gallery of Buckingham Palace is hung with one 
of the designs shown, painted and shaded in 
imitation of silk; but the colour used there is a 
cold, flat grey, not very pleasing as a background 
for pictures. Other designs were shown for 
dadoes, walls, and ceilings. These papers are 
easy of application, very inexpensive compared 
with other materials producing a somewhat similar 
decorative effect, the back is solid and flat, allow- 
ing no harbour for vermin, and they are free from 
any offensive smell. The raised designs look so 
sharp, and are left with such a fine even surface, 
that many people imagine they are in some way 
cut out or stamped; but such is not the case. 
They are printed in a very sticky oil colour, the 
printed paper is passed into a drum with a linen 
bottom (as was shown on the screen), the flock 
dust is thrown upon it, and the drum is beaten 
vigorously with a cane, causing the flock dust to 
adhere to the oil colour and form an eyen coating. 
The two operations of printing and flocking are 
repeated time after time, until the required 
amount of relief is attained, the sharpness of the 
arris and the general evenness of the surface 
being dependent upon the skill of the operator. 
The lecturer’s patent embossed flocks, of which 
the ‘‘ Mermaid’ design was hung as an example, 
are a further development of the same idea. The 
design is raised in high relief by flocking in 
various colours, and is then modelled by the 
pressure of a heated die, fixed in a screw press 
like that shown in the diagram. Blended flock 
papers—that is to say, papers having a flock 
surface showing many shades of broken colour 
blending one into the other —were shown in 
the ‘‘ Rosebery,”’ a design by Mr. C. F. A. 
Voysey, specially drawn for the Chicago Ex- 
hibition, and shown there under the title of 
‘‘Chameleon”’ flock, the tints varying in colour 
and intensity according to the light in which 
they are viewed. Cheviot flocks are longer in 
their staple than ordinary wool flocks, and are 
made of goats’ hair. Silk flock, and flock on a 


further development of this process, or a com- | 


silk background, are the mos 
richest outcome of this branch of the pap 
stainer’s art. One of the designs shown on the a 
screen as a specimen of a pattern of unusual size, . 
worked from a succession of eighteen 21lin. blocks, — 
was a most sumptuous decoration in flock on a_ 
silk background, and there are also examples of — 
silk flock on various grounds. Although now — 
coming into fashion, a patent for a similar silk — 
flock material was granted about seventy years — 
ago. There is an idea abroad that flock—green — 
flock especially—is highly arsenical; but itisnot — 
founded on fact, as no arsenical preparations are ~ 
used in dyeing this material. With respect to — 
arsenic generally, there is now but little appre- — 
hension as to wall-papers containing this poison — 
All the principal makers have abandoned the use ~ 
of arsenical colours, and the danger is now rather — 
that wall-paper free from arsenic will be errone- — 
ously condemned as arsenical,’ than that an 
arsenical one will be passed as harmless. The — 
action of the National Health Society in esta- — 
blishing a standard test for arsenic has done much 
good ; but to-use it effectually it is essential that — 
all reagents should be most rigorously tested — 
before they are relied upon. A lantern slide — 
illustrating various quantities of arsenic found — 
in ochre, zinc, and other chemicals sold as pure — 
demonstrated the need of great caution in this — 
respect. Slides were shown illustrating wall-— 
papers and decorations by well-known artists, all 
block-printed and in many styles, several of which — 
were exhibited at Chicago, and a general view of 
Messrs. Wm. Woollams and Co.’s stand at that — 
exhibition was also passed through the lantern. — 
With reference to machine printing, there has - 
been an extraordinary development within the — 
last decade. During the early part of this. 
century there was a very high protective duty on 
the importation of foreign paperhangings, as 
much as ls. per yard super (vide ‘* Cyclopedia of | 
Useful Arts and Manufactures,”’ p. 273), and — 
paperstainers, having little to fear from foreign _ 
competition, did not over-exert themselves to 
improve their trade. Nevertheless, there were 
many applications lodged for Letters Patent in — 
connection with the art, and not a few of them — 
aimed at the production of what are now called — 
‘‘engraved’’ or ‘‘ sanitary ’’? papers; but the — 
processes were crude and clumsy compared to — 
those now used, and the patents were either not — 
carried beyond the stage of provisional protection, 
or were allowed to fall in abeyance. The first — 
great cause that gave importance to machine — 
printing was the invention of Gamble and — 
Fourdrinier, the practical result of which was — 
the manufacture of paper in continuous lengths. — 
Prior to that, pieces were made up into 12-yard — 
rolls by sheets about a yard in length joined — 
together, and the paperstainer had to await the — 
arrival of the exciseman before he dared to use — 
the pieces so joined. Fourdrinier’s invention — 
was followed by one to effect the more rapid dry- _ 
ing of machine-printed papers by a system of — 
boxes, heated by steam, and when these inventions — 
were followed, in 1861, by the total abolition of _ 
the paper duty, a fresh and vigorous im- — 
pulse was given to machine printing, improve- — 
ments in which are still constantly being made. — 
The factory of Messrs. Allan, Cockshut, and Co., — 
of Old Ford, is equipped with every known con-— 
trivance for turning out the best machine print- — 
ing it is possible to produce, both surface printed — 
and engraved. The works extend over nearly — 
three acres of ground, covered for the most part — 
with modern fireproof buildings filled (as was — 
exemplified by lantern slides) with beautiful and — 
ingenious machinery. For surface printing the ; 
design is outlined with copper bands driven edge- — 
wise into a wooden cylinder, and the solid parts — 
of the pattern are filled in with fine felt cemented — 
to the bottom of the spaces between the copper — 
walls. The rollers are adjusted to a powertul — 
machine. Each colour has a roller to itself, and ~ 
is provided with colour-box and endless sieve, — 
which supply it with colour, and it rotates on its — 
own axis round a revolving bigdrum. The paper — 
is passed between the drum and the rollers, : 
receiving the printed impression from each in 
turn, and leaves the machine finished. It is then 
automatically carried into the drying-room, 
which it traverses from one end to the other, — 
turns round, still automatically, and slowly makes 
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its way back to near its original starting place, 
‘dry and ready to be rolled up. The animal size — 


of the block-printer is replaced by various kinds — 
of gums that bind the colours firmly to the paper, 
and which do not suffer from the great heat to — 
which the papers are subjected in drying, which 


would spoil sized colours. Engraved, or ‘“sani- 
tary,”’ papers, to give them the title by which 
they are best known, are printed in varnish 
_ colour from designs engraved an copper cylinders, 
_and some of them are beautiful interpretations of 
the original drawings, the process lending 
itself well to the reproduction of artistic 
effects. In the first place the design is 
transferred to the roller by a photographic 
process, after which it is engraved entirely 
by hand. The ground of the paper and 
the high lights of the ornament are left clean and 
bright in the copper, the printing being done only 
from the indentations, the same as in copper- 
_ plate engraving. The machines for printing 
‘these papers are very heavy and strong, on 
account of the great weight of the rollers; and it 
s found desirable to have a separate engine for 
each printing-machine, in order to insure greater 
_ rigidity and a more perfect control over the rate 
of speed at which the machine is run. Briefly, 
he engraved roller revolves in a bath of coloured 
varnish, by which the lower part of it is entirely 
obscured, while the upper part is kept clean and 
bright by a ‘‘doctor,’’ which removes all super- 
uous colour, and the roller, on contact with the 
paper, prints only the colour left in the sunk 
- The doctor is a thin plate of hard steel, 
set dead-true against the copper roller, and it 
f= well for the perfect accuracy with which 
ese machines are made that such delicate work 
an be done in an almost faultless manner, and at 
a speed which secures for the manufacturers a 
remunerative profit, although such papers sell, 
even retail, at very low prices. A table was 
‘shown of samples of various tints, with their 
relative money values, varying from 1 to 250, the 
object being to remove a prevalent misconception 
that change of colour has no appreciable effect on 
the cost of a wall-paper. Great stress was laid 
upon the extreme importance of cleaning off all 
old papers before putting new ones on the wall, 
and specimens were shown of masses of ten or 
more thicknesses of paper recently stripped off the 
walls of good houses in the West End. 

Mr. Henry Lovecrove proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Aumonier for his interesting and 
instructive address, remarking that the lecturer, 
who had given them the ripe experience of a 
practical man, had confirmed the impressions the 
speaker had gained from visits to other paper- 

staining works, that all the advantages derived 
from modern machinery were reserved for the 
production of the cheapest wall-papers; whereas 
the high-priced and artistic papers were still 
made by hand with the crudest appliances. 
' Rapid progress had been made in the character of 
_ designs for wall-papers during the last twenty or 
_ thirty years, and they no longer saw the enor- 
mous realistic roses sprawling over their wall- 
_ suriaces, or the meaningless, irritating patterns in 
_ monotonous stripes and rows usual a generation 
_ since, and this improvement was due to the adop- 
_ tion of designs specially prepared by architects 
who understood the requirements of the problem. 
_ He held that the architect ought to design every- 
_ thing in the house he had planned, including the 
_ furniture and wall-papers. Two or three years 
_ ago paper-stainers and their designers were in 
_ the habit of conceiving their patterns on far too 
' large a scale. So enormous were the devices, that 
_ interiors, except in houses of the largest propor- 
tions, were dwarfed by the wall-papers. He 
should be glad to hear from Mr. Aumonier that 
_ this tendency had ceased. 


Mr. H. G. Quarrermarn, in seconding the 
motion, thought there was another side to the 
argument advanced by Mr. Lovegrove. Not only 
those who built houses for themselves, but still 
more frequently the ladies who spent the greater 
part of their lives in these dwellings, reserved to 
themselves the privilege of selecting the furni- 

ture and wall-papers. He did not believe in the 
so-called sanitary papers; a paper should: look 
clean and presentable during its life—say two or 
three years—and then be stripped off and re- 
_ newed. Washable papers soon lost their colour 
and freshness, and darkened. He would ask 
whether the use of certain colours—brick-red, for 
_ example—did not tend to render the paper brittle 
and friable ? 
_ Mr. J. D. Crace remarked that hangings which 
_ were practically equivalents of the modern wall- 
papers were used in this country as early as from 
1630 to 1640, and flock-papers were by no means 
q a modern invention. He Mad ‘seen many speci- 
mens, in the great houses of this country, of 
i? colour-printed pe of the time of George I., 
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sheets; the pieces were then pasted together, each 
piece being only 18in. in length. He protested 
against the idea that all wall-papers ought to be 
renewed every twelve months, or even every 36 
or 48 months. The idea of constant renewal was 
subversive of all desire to carry out good designs ; 
but there were extant wall-papers of Chinese and 
Japanese origin which were made a century ago, 
while at Hampton Court papers of the first twenty 
years of the century might be seen. He was in 
sympathy with Mr. Lovegrove in his protests 
against the gigantic patterns so fashionable a few 
years ago. 

Messrs. Essex and W. Attrortr having sup- 
ported the motion, Mr. Atpam Hearon said his 
experience, and that of other designers, was that 
large patterns were preferable to small ones; 
indeed, the paradox had been propounded by Mr. 
Bodley, ‘‘the smaller the room, the larger may 
be the pattern.’’ If a designer put a strongly- 
marked design in a small room, however, he was 
a fool; the aim should be to proportion the 
forcefulness to the dimensions of the apartment to 
be treated. He had got some of his most satis- 
factory results by stencil plates used upon partly 
printed grounds supplied by Mr. Aumonier’s 
firm, and. no one who valued help and co- 
operation could go to a better man than Mr. 
Aumonier. Personally, he must say he liked a 
large design, say 34in.in length by 20in. in breadth, 
if kept flat, much better than small ones. The 
little patterns were chiefly adopted by manu- 
facturers for cheapness’ sake ; it was evident that 
if the public demanded entirely new patterns 
every year, the makers must consider the serious 
expense of cutting fresh blocks, and these were, 
therefore, reduced in size. ; 

The PresrpEnt, in putting the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation, mentioned 
that he concurred with Mr. Heaton and other 
speakers in their preference for large patterns ; 
mere size of scale was of little consequence com- 
pared with the boldness of outline or colour. The 
rage for fresh fashions each year was by no means 
an unmixed blessing, either to manufacturers or 
designers. Like other speakers, he regarded the 
effect of washable papers as unsatisfactory. He 
should like to have the lecturer’s opinion on the 
use of lining papers. 

Mr. Aumonter, in reply, said the earliest patent 
for a washable paper was taken out in 1753, but 
it was not known at that date inthe trade. There 
was no reason in the colours themselves why a 
brick-red or any other coloured paper should be 
more friable than other shades. For new walls 
he always recommended that if they must be 
papered, a common machine-printed or other paper 
should be employed; afterwards a lining paper 
should be used if a better one were hung. He 
agreed with Mr. Heaton that a large pattern did 
not necessarily make a room appear smaller. As 
for machinery, he had cellars full of machinery 
which he had tried and had abandoned in favour 
of the older methods, and which he would 
willingly sell at the price of old metal. He had 
not suggested that wall-papers ought to be re- 
newed every year, but that when a wall was re- 
papered the old one ought to be completely 
stripped off. . : 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual address to students of the Institute 
was delivered on Monday evening by Mr. 

F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., the President, who also 
distributed the prizes. In his prefatory observa- 
tions the President claimed that care had been 
taken to make the examinations, whilst being a 
fair test of efficiency, yet not so severe as to be 
an inaccessible bar to any whose talents showed 
real sympathy with the profession of architecture. 
Besides drawing and the practical studies of con- 
struction, there were some subjects which the 
student should recognise as not unconnected with 
architecture—namely, geology and archeology. 
Good architecture in all time had been the de- 
velopment of what had gone before, and unless 
the new was well keyed into the old there was no 
reasonable prospect whatever of success. Too 
close an adherence to the past was to be depre- 
cated, except in the case of those who might be 
engaged in the restoration of churches and other 
ancient buildings. In restorations it was scarcely 
possible to be too conservative. If additions had 
to be made to old buildings of various styles, the 
circumstances would generally point out which of 


these styles ought to be followed. The architect, 


however, should not allow individual fancy to 
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prevail too much in selection, butshould endeavour 
to put himself as much as possible in the position 
of a surviving partner to the designer of the 
original building, and should think at least as 
much of his predecessor as of himself. In new 
creations of his own he would advise the archi- 
tect, whilst inspired and guided by archeological 
teaching, not to allow himself to be confined and 
hampered by it. One of the most important con- 
siderations at the outset of architectural study 
was to entertain sound notions respecting mate- 
rials, not orly as regarded strength and durability, 
but as to their proper employment. He was not 
advising the patronage of novelties, but of such 
as had already won the favour of practical men. 
In the earlier part of this century there was a 
great abuse of stucco and Roman cement, which 
were used in situations quite unfit to endure the 
action of the weather and the test of time. 
Many lampoons, and the stronger artillery used 
by A. W.N. Pugin in his ‘‘ Contrasts ”’ and other 
writings, brought in the desire for more truthfal 
materials. Thereaction against stucco, however, 
was carried to such a degree that it had been 
dispossessed of even its legitimate field, that of 
clothing plain brick, flint, or rubble walls. Plaster 
surfaces should, indeed, never be used so as to 
pretend to be anything different from what they 
were ; they should only be employed when it was 
desired to cover rubble of uneven brickwork, 
and when so treated should not be blocked in 
imitation of ashlar masonry. Let everything 
which had to endure strain and pressure or the 
searching of the elements be of better material, 
as well as everything that was. to show the hand 
of the artificer in caryed or moulded work, which 
had better be left out altogether than be dis- 
played, in external work at any rate, as mere 
cast repetitions. He did not include terracotta in 
this general condemnation. But it was in the 
proper employment of steel and iron where 
chiefly the new materials demanded the exercise 
of thought. Iron had become most useful, and 
was constantly employed as a concealed material ; 
but the time must come before long when for 
some classes of building it would have to take its 
own place in architecture, and the best way to: 
meet this requirement might very fitly occupy the 
thoughts of the rising generation of architects. 
The President called attention to M. Chedanne’s 
drawings, on view that evening, of the Pantheon 
at Rome, as it exists and as conjecturally re- 
stored, for which the French Government have 


awarded M.Chedanne the Prix deRome. He dwelt. 
upon the elaboration and refinement of finish in , 


the drawings, and the pains which must have 
been taken to ascertain and accurately, as well as 
artistically, delineate so much valuable detail. 
Their best draughtsmen would be the first to 
recognise that they in England had nothing com- 
parable to them. It was well worth the attention 
of those who wished to improve their draughts- 
manship beyond the utilitarian limit to examine 
well M. Chedanne’s drawings for the sake of their 
stimulating effect. 

Mr. R. Puene Sprmrs, F.S.A., read a summary 


of M. Chedanne’s report to the Académie des. 


Beaux Arts. 

The PrestpENt moved, and Mr. E. W. Mounr- 
FoRD, the President of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, seconded, a vote of thanks to the French 
Government for haying lent the drawings to the 
Institute, and to M. Chedanne for having 
explained them. : 

M. Cuepanne responded in French, expressing 
his thanks for the honour that had been done his 
country and himself by the complimentary vote. 

Mr. J. M. Bryvon delivered an address, in the 
course of which he reviewed the work submitted. 
for the prizes’and studentships for 1894. 

The President then distributed the prizes, 
list of which was given by us last week, p. 54. 
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HALL CHIMNEYPIECE AND AN ORNAMENTAL 
DAIRY. 


HESE two subjects have both been well 
competed for, and we publish to-day the 

two best designs in each contest. The instruc- 
tions to contributors were as follows :—B.—A hall 
fireplace in stone, with overmantel in wood, run- 
ning up to the ceiling level, which is 10ft. in. 
high, and panelled. The width of the composi- 


tion is to be 6ft., and the level of mantelshelf « 
proper is to be about 5ft., more or less, above the - 


floor. Style, English Jacobean or Early Renais- 
sance. Scale, inch to the foot; elevation, plans, 
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section, and sketch. C.—An ornamental model 

dairy building, suitable for erection in connection 

with a gentleman’s estate buildings. The accom- 

_ modation to comprise a dairy proper (about 400ft. 
_ superficial area), a churning-room (about 180ft. 
superficial area), butter pantry, and a scullery of 

suitable size. Fittings to be shown. A marble 
fountain may forma feature in centre of dairy, 
and an external verandah may be adopted, but 
not essential. Materials: brick and stone, with 
tile roof. Scale, 6ft. to the inch; elevations, 
plan, section, and sketch. Style optional. 


For the hall fireplace (subject B) we have placed 
the three selected designs thus :—‘‘ William of 
Sens,’ ist; ‘‘ The Stormfiend,’’ 2nd ; 
‘‘Nyoola,’’ 3rd. For the dairy (subject C) 
‘¢Sphinx,’’ lst; ‘‘ Albyn,’’ 2nd; and ‘‘ Blundel- 
lina,”’ 3rd. Neither competition furnishes much 
room for detailed criticism, as the subjects in 
either case are self-explanatory. ‘‘ William of 
Sens”? has given an air of comfort and comely 
dignity to his chimneypiece without, perhaps, 
investing the design with any special degree of 
novelty. The details are refined and suitable, 
while the work is somewhat tellingly shown. 
‘The Stormfiend’s’’ design looks better in 
elevation than in his perspective sketch, wherein 
the figure drawing is very poor. The vacant 
_ central space over the mantelshelf for the display 
of some object of an artistic character or a clock 
deserves commendation, though the canopy above 
bears but little relation to the space which it sur- 
mounts. ‘‘Nyoola’’ terminates his design with 
a broken segmental pediment, which in itself is 
hardly well managed ; but the finishing-off of the 
fireplace opening proper within the inclosing 
frame-like structural lines of the mantel archi- 
tecture is a decided advantage, as thereby greater 
importance is secured to the composition as a 
whole. The curved parts are but poorly realised 
in the drawing. Note, for example, the projecting 
shaped shelves to the niches, with the brackets 
supporting them shown all out of their centres. 
“«Red Rose’’ seems to have overweighted the 
upper part of his design, which scarcely appears so 
well adapted to wooden construction as could be 
desired. The mouldings are excellent, and the 
drawings are feelingly executed, though the 
carvings are not quite so satisfactory—in fact, 
the design is too much cut up. ‘ Ictinus II.’ 
drops below the standard of ‘‘ Red Rose’’ in 
many ways, but although incongruous, his pro- 
8 is distinguished by marked originality ; 

ronze figures bear the disengaged columns 
supporting the main entablature and cornice of 
the apartment, which is made to break forward 
above their Ionic caps. The design is not Jaco- 
bean or English Early Renaissance. It favours 
more the style of the Empire, though the lower 
part might be described as Burgundian. ‘‘ Wyke- 
hamica’’ is more successful in’ his overmantel, 
which is refined in its flat, and rather delicate, 
mannerism ; but the chimneypiece is out of scale 
and ugly. ‘‘ Kelly ’’ has overdone his vertical 
lines, and the central keystone over the opening 
is coarse and vulgar. ‘‘Quaigh’’ puts a Dutch 
clinker-brick built arched fireplace opening, 
within a monumentally rich composition, which 
lacks simplicity. The sketch is too roughly exe- 
cuted to do such detail justice. ‘‘ Heather ’’ is 
more moderate in the redundancy of design, but 
the general effect is lumpy, if we may use an ugly 
word. ‘Just My Luck”’ strives to be free of 
regulation imitations, but his projecting, hooded 
composition recalls something like that which we 
have seen in some deanery or cathedral precincts’ 
house, it looks so smug and proper. There is no 
mistaking the wooden part from the stone, how- 
ever, which is a decidedly good point, and the 
fireplace is adapted for ahall. The frieze enrich- 
ment below the sloping roof is excessively poor. 
“*Xedra”’ sends a very French-looking design, 
roughly delineated, scarcely doing himself justice. 
‘‘ Nestor,’’? with columns like buttress-piers at 
the external angles, contrives ungainly corbels 
fronted by grotesque masks to carry the great 
projection of the wide mantelshelf. The upper 
part is less unsatisfactory. ‘‘Petrel’’ comes 
next, full of reminiscences from the Tottenham 
Court-road ; and then ‘‘ Tamar,’’ with a frieze of 
boys supporting swags in varying spacings, one 
continuous winding sheet, behind which they 
seem to dance with more than modest freedom. 
“ Cyclist’ contrives an arcaded dust trap in the 
uppermost part of his overmantel, which is termi- 
nated by twomonsters growing out of square-shaped 
and curved-cut pilasters, which defy admiration. 
_ ‘* Lux,” in a kind of public-house mode of taste, 
sends in an overdone design, which in the eketch 
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is being admired by a young lady of the same 
calibre. ‘‘Bona-fide’’ comes next, with a big 
pier-glass within the arched hood. The other 
designs remaining to be notified are those by 
‘“‘Grey Rat,’’ ‘Pallene,’’ ‘‘Minstrel’’ (which 
has more merit about it than many others), 
‘‘ Water Bouget,’’ ‘‘ Stabilitas,’’ and ‘‘1894.”’ 


For the Dairy ‘‘Sphinx’’ seems, on the whole, 
the most suitable for the purpose, though in some 
ways ‘‘ Blundellina,’’ in the matter of plan, is the 
best. The columbarium in the roof over the 
ceiling of the dairy-hall is not a nice notion, 
though possibly the author’s idea would be to 
restrict the birds towards the gable end only, as 
the ventilator shaft seen in the section shows how 
‘‘ Sphinx ’’ provides for an up-cast of air from the 
dairy. Externally, a pleasing feature is made of 
this shaft. ‘The west elevation looks better in its 
proportions as drawn in the view. Isolation is 
obtained for the boiler-house, and hollow walls 
are provided where needed. The treatment of 
the woodwork to the verandah front is solid and 
simple, which is an advantage, but the Japanese 
patterning of the balustrade would not wear 
well, and would have been best omitted entirely. 
“ Albyn”’ is more ambitious, and perhaps his 
plan is a trifle too clever; but at any rate it is 
ingenious, while the somewhat ornate mannerism 
of the whole device seems justifiable in a com- 
mission of this kind provided utility is not ignored. 
The boldly-projecting eaves would shield the 
windows fairly well from the midday and morning 
rays of the sun, and the entrance side faces the 
west. Trees would presumably surround such a 
building, too, in any case within the confines of a 
gentleman’s grounds. We do not say that 
‘¢ Albyn ”’ has presented us with a model design, 
but the broad handling of his wall spaces merits 
recognition, though the plinth is needlessly mean 
and small. He avoids showing rain-water pipes, 
an omission often noticed in students’ work, and 
he has overlooked such items as hollow walls, 
fuel stores, and boiler accommodation. ‘The 
pigeon-cote looks too small in the view, and the 
chimney is very short. ‘‘ Blundellina ”’ exhibits 
refined ideas, and the treatment of the interior of 
the dairy-hall, withits fountainand marble facings 
to the walls, is particularly good. The plan, as 
already stated, is convenient and practical. The 
setting sun would play upon the dairy windows, 
however, and it is not obvious why so con- 
spicuous a feature should have been made of the 
external doorway leading to the churning-room, 
with seats on either hand of it. The building out- 
side looks too much like a smali school or village 
library; but the detail is simple, and marked by 
cultivated taste. The drawings are wanting in 
spirit and effectiveness. ‘‘ Just My Luck’’ works 
with a will, though his motto is not optimistic in 
idea. He wastes space needlessly over a corridor 
facing the entrance and dividing off the octagonal 
dairy from the churning-room, andit is not neces- 
sary that the wall of the butter pantry should 
splay off in the fashion adopted. The notion, of 
course, is to balance the diagonal of the dairy-hall; 
but possibly the contrast would have been a 
conspicuous advantage, besides which additional 
space for shelvings in the pantry would have 
been obtained. “Just My Luck” is always 
careful over details, and he works out his ideas 
thoroughly, which will make him a useful 
builder; but his compositions are wanting in 
spirit and ‘‘go.’’ ‘Calcutta’ sends a quietly 
treated and pretty design, a trifle too much like a 
stable. The perspective is not true to the eleva- 
tions, and he sprawlsthe facade too much, thereby 
spoiling the proportions of the “‘ uprights,’’ which 
are really good. The external shutters and the 
little loggia sort of entrance show taste; the 
plan evinces care, but the drawings are neither 
neat nor spirited, lacking workmanlike finish and 
style. The absence of a doorway to the working 
part of the building except from the main ap- 
proach is an oversight. ‘‘ Nestor”? draws but 
poorly, and by blacking-in the roof of his section 
spoils his chances for satisfactory reproduction. 
His plan is one of the best, and his ‘* utensil 
store ’’ in the middle of the building would make 
a good place for a refrigerator. The aspect of 
the dairy is considered; but the architectural 
treatment is a trifle commonplace. ‘‘ Ageepee”’ 
sends a building which may well be taken for a 
public library. The plan is a good one, though 
three doorways are unnecessary, and the scheme 
lacks compactness and suitability of treatment. 
The absence of projection at the eaves gives a 
cropped appearance, which is ugly. The per- 
spective is better than most of the sketches sent 
in. ‘*Chickevache”’ is peculiar, and draws in- 


differently. He wa tes space in pass 
fails to give dignity to his plan, whi 
devoid of any central idea. 


A verandah and tea — 


alcove, provided against the cheese-room, exhibit — 
a want of consideration for the olfactory nerves _ 


of the tea-drinkers. 


‘Jupiter’? is much more 


sensible, and with slight modifications might — 


make his design more satisfactory. As it is, the 
verandah seems only useful to drain milk-cans 
and utensils in—a needlessly conspicuous ar- 
rangement in so pretentious a place. ‘‘ Maori”’ 
seems to have a camp bungalow in his mind, 
judging from his view. The butter pantry is 
made a sort of lobby to the main entrance lead- 
ing through it to the dairy-hall. The detailed 
arrangements for dairy working are carefully 
indicated, and much care is devoted to specifica- 
tion information as to scantlings and 
structional intentions of the author. ‘ Artifex”’ 
makes a feature of his octagonal dairy by 
disconnecting it almost from the two-story 
adjunct building, which is contrived on a lower 
level, as he has presumed the site to stand on 
the slope of a hill. The effect is in a way 
picturesque, but neither novel nor suggestive. 
‘‘Esto quod Es” is a rough draughtsman, and 
makes his big dairy into a regular working room 
fitted with cheese-tubs, presses, curd-mill, and 
separator, and a cheese-room over. The milk- 


shoot outside and the churning fitments give a_ 


practical air to the whole thing; but it is more 
a farm dairy than the show place contemplated. 


e con- 


Architecturally, this design presents little for 


comment. Utility has been the author’s main 
idea, and the sizes specified are too small for 
his purpose. The coal-bunker, more than half 
blocking up one of the windows to the scullery, 
is a specimen of the crowded character of this 
plan. ‘Tim’? draws badly, and comes next. 
‘Parramatta ’’ makes a feature of a fernery 
inside, and overtops his elevations with a vast 
roof, which terminates in a curved capped ven- 
tilating turret over the dairy-hall. ‘‘ Flash in 


the Pan’? places his ‘‘model dairy’? N. and S., _ 
and in style makes it look like a small parish ~ 


school. The plan is a poor one. ‘‘ Sesame,” 
with a loggia portal and a sundial over in a 
queer-shaped gable, makes an elevation which 


passes muster; but the main entrance ought not _ 


to separate the scullery from the rest of the 
building. ‘‘Mac”’ adopts ugly proportions, and 
his dairy- hall in section is very ungainly looking. 


‘Yill”’ treats the hall as a kind of shop with 


counters round, and externally the design is odd 
enough to cause wonder. ‘‘Triagane’’ draws 
very roughly, and puts in childish poultry. 
‘‘Tvy’’ is more serious, and has a fancy for.an 
octagonal butter pantry. ‘‘ Dovorion”’ is com- 
monplace. oo! 
a fever isolation hospital. The remaining 
are by ‘‘ Prospect,’’ “‘ Arnaud,” ‘‘ Gryph,’”’ and 
“ Titch.”? 


NOTES FROM PARIS. vied 


que public exhibition of the drawings sent in 
for the competition for the arrangements 


of the grounds and buildings for the proposed 
Exposition Universelle of 1900 has been held at 
the Palais de 1’Industrie since the 17th of 
December last, with the interval of a few days’ 


closing, necessary for the deliberations of the — i 
jury. The large rooms of the Salon have been ~ 


crowded with Parisians since the opening day, 


for all were curious to see and ready to criticise — 


the programme of buildings and attractions to be 
given them at the close of the century. Visitors 
belonging to the general public were certainly 
not disappointed, for many were the glories of the 
future exposition as represented on paper, with 
the help of highly-coloured drawings ; immense 
buildings in every variety of style, with 
brilliantly-coloured domes, 


without which no set of designs was considered 
complete. 
prising the 108 sets of schemes occupied a very 
large portion of the wall space of the many rooms 
in the salon, and many visits were necessary in 
order to pass in review and understand to a 


triumphal arches, Z: 
bridges, towers, and the inevitable ‘clous,”’ — 


The thousand and more drawings com= — 


‘* Ledis ’’ sends a design looking like ~ ‘ 
Jans 


certain degree the many ingenious and magnificent _ 


schemes presented by the competitors on the a 


of square yards of paper and 
The competition is considered as 


thousands 
stretchers. 


having been exceedingly successful in bringing 
out all the resources of artistic and in- | 


genious architecture fertilising in the minds 
of the competitors since the last exposition. 


Nearly every scheme contained interesting points 


=a 
worthy of attention; but at least forty sets of 
_ designs were remarkable, both as regards the new 


\ 
a 
“D 
mo 
Ff 
i 
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‘and sometimes startling ideas embodied in the 
composition, but also as regards the evident 
amount of hard work and the artistic get-up and 
colouring of the drawings. A large number of 


- the competitors had spared no expense, and many 


of the sets of drawings cost from £500 to £600 in 
draughtsman’s work alone. Several very well- 
drawn and coloured perspectives showing the 
aspect of the whole extent of the exposition as 
proposed attracted much attention. The schemes 
might have been divided into three sets: those 
whose authors, looking at the economical side of the 
question, respected all the existing buildings left 
over from the last exposition, changing only their 
form and general aspect, adding economical 
buildings where necessary, and whose estimates 
for the whole work did not surpass fifty or sixty 
million francs; those who, demolishing all the 
existing buildings, gave their fancy full rein 
in the design of ‘new buildings more or less 
practical, and from their immensity offering more 
or less difficulty as regards construction, if some 
even were possible, and whose estimate for 
which, if true estimate was given, would 
surely amount to two or three hundred 
millions of francs; and, thirdly, those who, dis- 
trusting their cwn opinion of the ideas of the 
jury as regards the proposed cost, had demolished 
some buildings and respected others, making 
their estimates of cost a still rather considerable 
sum. 

The Trocadero was, of course, respected by all the 
competitors. A few, however, presented ideas for the 
enlargement of this building (enlargement which is 
becoming necessary, owing to the rapid increase 
in the valuable and interesting collections con- 
tained in this museum), some by means of doubling 


- in width the long and graceful curved wings on 


each side of the principal hall, and one more 
specially remarked proposing the construction of 
-two large rectangular buildings, each containing 
an immense domed ‘‘ Salle,’’ one at each end on 
the inner side of the curved wings. The Palais 
de 1’Industrie in the Champs Elysées formed, as 
was expected, one of the most difficult problems 
to solve, supposing that this building was to 
remain in its place. The Palais has its facade 
on, and is in a line with, the fine Avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, and is at the same time exactly 
in front of the Esplanade des Invalides on the 
other side of the river; but owing to the obtuse 
angle made by the Avenue with the axis of the 
Esplanade, the building, when viewed from 
the latter, is somewhat ungracious in aspect, 
and as it is proposed to throw a very wide 
bridge over the Seine in the prolongation of 
the axis of the Esplanade, the angle which the 
facade of the Palais de l'Industrie would form 
with the bridge, at the end of the very fine vista 
from the Hotel des Invalides across the river as 
far as the Champs Elysées, would make the building 
appear very unsightly, and spoil the effect which 
the new bridge should make. Nearly all the 
competitors have endeavoured to remedy this 
defect; those who preserved the building by 
means of additions to the galleries facing the 
river and by means of an ingenious system of 
png and circular domes, bring the whole 

uilding into apparent. symmetry with the axis of 
the Esplanade, and others who, despairing of 
arriving at this result, have destroyed the Palais 
on paper, continued the “vista from the Esplanade 
as far as the Avenue des Champs Elysces, and 
constructed other buildings to replace the old 
Palais. The Eiffel Tower was done away with 
by many, in spite of the indemnity of ten million 
francs which would have to be paid. Some have 
left the tower as it is, whilst many have 
endeavoured to enhance its doubtful beauty by 
additions quite as doubtful in taste. One com- 
petitor destroys the tower down to the second 
pistform, and builds thereon an immense iron 

ome covering a concert hall, clothing each of 
the four lower supports of the tower with 
capacious iron pillars reaching to the first plat- 
form. Another covers the whole tower with a 
building somewhat resembling the Invalides. 
Another covers a portion with a metallic con- 
struction destined for a “fire palace ’’ constantly 
vomiting flames and lava. Another, leaving the 
tower intact as far as the first platform, places 
thereon an enormous sphere representing the 
world; a sphinx dominating this sphere proposes 
difficult questions to the inhabitants of the world. 

Of course, there are any number of ‘ clous,’’ 
some reasonable as regards construction, and 


many fantastic and impossible. Indeed, it might 
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be said in the case of many of the schemes, that 
the *clou’’ was the most important point in the 
minds of the respective authors, and that the 
arrangements of the buildings proper were quite 
secondary matters. One competitor proposes and 
represents an immense ‘‘ Federation column”? 
reaching far away towards the skies, and two 
immense revolving wheels, inspired from that of 
Ferris at the Chicago Fair; another unites the 
first platform of the Eiffel Tower with the Tro- 
cadero by means of a very wide suspension- 
bridge with hanging gardens; a gigantic crane 
for passing visitors from one side of the river to 
the other ; a suspended railway surrounding the 
Exposition having a station on the Eiffel Tower, 
and carrying an electric railway, with gardens 
and footway ; a system of railway balloons run- 
ning along cables from the tower to the Champs 
Elysées. There are two “ palaces of fire ””—kind 
of volcanoes, spouting lava, descending into a 
lake below in the daytime, and vomiting fire in 
the night time; a spiral railway, taking the form 
of an immense dome, constructed on the Espla- 
nade des Invalides, up which visitors are taken 
on an electric railway, and thence carried by 
means of cigar-shaped balloons running on cables, 
as far as the Eiffel Tower, transformed into a fire- 
palace, and surmounted by a sphere S80ft. in 
diameter, decorated with the Signs of the Zodiac ; 
the Seine diverted from its bed, and forming a 
lake surrounding the LHiffel Tower on its island, 
and also filling up the portion of the grounds 
between the buildings on the Champ de Mars; 
immense elephants containing restaurants; the 
gardens of the Trocadero excavated and trans- 
formed into a lake for nautical exhibitions ; the 
Seine covered from the Champs Elysées to the 
Champ de Mars, the ground space thus obtained 
being covered with buildings ; bridges supporting 
buildings reminiscent of Old Paris. A lofty 
lighthouse in the middle of the river forms an 
interesting and practical ‘‘clou,’’ and, placed 
exactly in the axis of the principal avenues lead- 
ing to the Exposition, would be seen, day and 
night, pointing out the principal entrance to the 
grounds; and many others less ingenious, and 
more or less practical. The following are the 
names of the architects whose schemes were 
judged as best by the jury: Prizes of £240, 
MM. Girault, Hénard, Paulin; prizes of £160, 
MM. Larche and Nachon, Bernard and Cousin, 
Raulin, and Gautier; of £80, MM. Tronchet 
and Rey, Esquié, Toudoire and Pradelle, Bla- 
vette, and Sortais; and of £40, MM. Bonnier, 
Louvet, Destourbet, Hermant, Mewes, and 
Tavernier and Thomas. No honourable men- 
tions were awarded, because none had been pro- 
mised in this competition. The jury become 
proprietors of the premiated schemes. None of 
these schemes will be adopted in its entirety, but 
interesting portions will be gleaned from each, and 
a complete scheme be prepared by the chief archi- 
tect for the Exposition. Probably each of the 
premiated architects will be intrusted with a 
portion of the work to be done, and it is stated 
that many of those who have sent in very com- 
plete and well-studied schemes in the late com- 
petition will probably have some minor portion 
of the Exposition to prepare as a reward for the 
trouble and expense they have incurred. Some 
dissatisfaction 1s expressed by many of the com- 
petitors and others with the decision of the jury, 
on the grounds that the instructions to competitors 
having contained several imperative notices re- 
garding the preservation of the long avenues of 
trees covering large portions of the Exhibition 
grounds, in some cases groups of trees were 
marked on the ground plan given as being 
absolutely sacred, and not to be destroyed or 
interfered with by any proposed building or 
arrangement. of the grounds. The majority of 
the competitors held these trees and avenues as 
sacred, and arranged their plans in consequence. 
In spite of this, many of the premiated schemes 
show an utter disregard of these orders, and the 
buildings in many cases cover the position of 
these trees and plantations. Also that for many 
reasons it was supposed that the spirit of economy 
would hold the opinion of -the jury, when, as the 
result shows, several of the premiated schemes 
would certainly cost unheard-of sums if executed 
in only a portion. 

A summary of the report of M. Gaudet, the 
secretary of the Exposition Jury, may be given 
in a few words. . According to this report the 
108 sets of schemes occupied no less than 23 of the 
large rooms of the Palais de 1’Industrie, not 
including several schemes which, not complying 
with the programme or being utterly fantastic 
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in every respect, were placed apart in a separate 
room. ‘That the French architects may be con- 
gratulated on the activity, fecundity of ideas, and 
artistic brilliancy which are evident in all the 
schemes and drawings sent in in answer to the 
appeal made, and that, owing to the difficult 
problem set before the jury, whose mission it was 
to choose in the interest of the public those 
schemes which appeared best fitted for realisation 
of the great festival of 1900, this jury had done 
its utmost in the way of conducting its operations 
with the most scrupulous prudence. After a 
general examination of all the schemes, the jury 
roceeded to eliminate successively various sets of 
ideas. First, every scheme which was upheld by 
three members, or a tenth of the members of the 
jury, was put aside for reconsideration ; other 
schemes not upheld by at least this number were 
put aside as unsatisfavtory. A second elimination 
was then necessary, and was made only after a 
profound discussion before each scheme, the 
elimination of a scheme having to be pronounced 
by an absolute majority. In this manner a 
number of schemes slightly above that of the 
number: of premiums to be awarded were 
selected. In order, however, to avoid all error 
a revision of those schemes rejected by @ 
weak majority was made, and several of 
these added to those already selected, the 
number thus amounting to 32 compositions, 
which were then compared one with another, 
and a verification was made of the surfaces asked 
for, the prescriptions of the pregramme, the 
portions exacted for preservation, such as trees, 
bridges, avenues, &c., and the estimates of cost, 
&c. At length the long and tiring work of the 
jury was ended by the operation of secret voting, 
and the 18 premiated schemes were selected by 
an absolute majority. The result was immediately 
made known to the public, the names of the 
architects being placed in alphabetical order in 
each section. The first three premiums vere voted 
at the first round, the rest requiring very few 
rounds of voting, this unity of voting being due, 
according to M. Gaudet, to the care taken by the 
jury in examining the schemes, and the lengthy 


discussions made before each. The opinion of . 


the jury was that no one scheme should be con- 
sidered as being of itself proper for entire execu- 
tion, and even if such was possible that a single 
architect could undertake the execution of such 
an immense scheme, the result of such unity of 
conception and execution, farfrom being desirable, 
would, on the contrary, be very unsuccessful. 
The great value of this competition consisted in 
the remarkable diversity of ideas represented, and 
the right of the jury to form a complete scheme 
with the help of the ideas gleaned from the pre- 
miated schemes. This being the case, it was of 
little importance that one scheme or another was 
exceedingly costly in the whole or a portion of its 
mass, if the scheme was selected on account of an 
original conception in one portion or another. 
Most of the premiated schemes realise the surfaces 
asked for to a certain degree, with the help of the 
surfaces of the upper floors of the proposed build- 
ings. One or two, notably that of M. Blavette, 
have succeeded in providing the full surfaces; 
others, notably that of MM. Bernard and Cousin, 
do not arrive at this result. The jury, for the 
same reasons as above, decided that this was not 
an annulling vice. At the same time, those 
schemes which provided the required surface by 
means of important buildings on the river itself 
were at once rejected, for reasons easily under- 
stood, the question of encumbering the river for 
navigation during the Exposition and during the 
time necessary for the construction and demolish- 
ing of these buildings. The proposed wide and 
monumental bridge across the river in the axis of 
the Invalides, owing to the important foundations 
and work necessary for its construction, will 
probably be definite, and remain after the Ex- 
position, and it is proposed that this bridge be 
both monumental and really artistic, but without 
buildings of a nature to destroy the fine perspec- 
tive of the Seine. . Of the premiated schemes, 12 
preserve the Eiffel Tower, nine the Machine 
(Gallery, threethe Palace of Arts, and ten the Palais 
de l’Industrie. In the preparation of the com- 
plete scheme, the Administration will endeavour 
to give to the proposed Exposition an aspect entirely 
different from that of 1889, and provide Paris 
with a fair worthy of the end of the 19th century. 


Taking the premiated schemes in their order, 
the following summary description will give an 
idea of the arrangements of the buildings proposed 
by their authors. M. Girault presented a scheme 
the characteristic of which consists of a special 


- arrangement, placing each group of exhibits in a 
distinct building of its own, this system differing 
entirely from that of the other competitors, who, 
_ as a rule, were partisans of immense constructions 
divided into sections proper for each group of 
exhibits. The Palais de l’ Industrie is preserved; 
but an immense dome with a monumental entrance 
- towards the river side is added to the building, 
bringing the Palais in apparent symmetry with 
the axis of the Esplanade. The Palais des 
Machines remains as it is; the other buildings on 
the Champ de Mars are done away with, and 
» replaced by a series of smaller buildings filling up 
the whole of the reserved space. The Liffel 
Tower is respected ; the space between the four 
» pillars and the first platform is utilised for a 
palace of horticulture, constructed entirely of iron 
and glass, and prolonged on either side of the 
base of the tower. This airy-looking building 
does not in any way, from what the drawings 
show, destroy the character of the tower. Along 
the banks of the Seine from the Champs Elysées 
_ to the Champ de Mars are represented a series of 
/ most elegant and picturesque small buildings 
intended for restaurants, places of amusement, 
- and minor exhibitions. A lofty tower constructed 
of iron and glass is placed near the Place 
de la Concorde, and marks the principal 
entrance to the grounds. At night time 
this tower would be brilliantly illuminated from 
its interior. This scheme appears to be one of 
the best both as regards the system of grouping 
and its moderate cost comparatively. 

The scheme of M. Hénard would cost con- 
siderably more, for the author does not hesitate 
in destroying some of the existing buildings, and 
. largely adding to others. He preserves the 
Machine Gallery, but constructs in the middle of 
\ this buildingan immense salle des fétes,surmounted 
bya dome over 300ft.in diameter. A lofty belfry is 
constructed on the third platform of the Eiffel 
Tower. A ‘palace of illusions’ ig raised 
towards the centre of the Champ de Mars, this 
so-called palace consisting of a hexagonal ‘‘salle”’ 
with walls covered with mirrors, multiplying the 
lighting effect. Five panorama-dioramas, repre- 
senting the most curious phenomena and different 
portions of the world, surround the former build- 
ing. In the cellars of these buildings the most 
celebrated grottoes in the world will be recon- 
stituted. A triumphal bridge is constructed in 
the axis of the Invalides, and a movable plat- 
form unites the Jena and Invalides bridges. The 
Palais de l’Industrie is destroyed, and a wide 
avenue traced from the Inyalides across the river 
as far as the Champs Elysées. Two important 
buildings consecrated to the fine arts are raised on 
each side of this ayenue on the Champs Elysées, 
The whole is a scheme which would certainly be 
magnificent if not too costly to realise. The idea 
of the opening out of the Champs Elysées by 
means of a wide avenue from thence as far as the 
Invalides is one which, although necessitating 
the destruction of the Palais de l’Industrie, and 
the erection of new fine art buildings at much 
cost, will probably gain ground and be possibly 
realised. In this scheme the buildings for the 
Exposition proper are chiefly confined to the 
further end of the Champ de Mars and the river 
banks. 

M. Paulin respects most of the existing 
buildings, and erects others; filling up most of 

the ground space of the Champ de Mars. This 

scheme has the merit of order and moderation, 

and is remarkable as being a practical one, and at 

the same time effective as regards grouping and 

architecture. The Palais de l’Industrie is pre- 

served, additional buildings on the river side of 

the, Palais and a triumphal. bridge correct the 

unfortunate angle which this building makes with 

the Esplanade des Invalides. This architect has 

given special care to the arrangement of the 

colonial exhibitions in the Trocadero Gardens, 

and proposes to construct along the Billy Quay a 

floating Japanese and Chinese town. This scheme 

contains no ‘‘ clou”’ of special attraction. 

Summarising the remaining schemes, we have 

* that of MM. Cassien Bernard and Cousin, which 
is a brilliant and bold one in all respects. The 

_ Eiffel Tower, Machine Gallery, and Palais de 
l’Industrie are preserved, a remarkable monu- 
mental bridge is constructed on the river in front 
of the Esplanade, an enormous crystal palace for 
electricity on the Champ de Mars is ‘the chief 
feature of this scheme, and a hanging railway 
from the Eiffel Tower to the Trocadero. One of 


_) the most interesting ideas is that of the recon- 


_ stitution along the Cours-la-Reine of the popular 
_ fairs, dating’ from the 13th century up to the pre- 
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sent time. Another proposition not less interest- 
ing is that of the reconstitution of the once 
existing Boulevard du Crime and its numerous 
theatres as a specimen of old Paris. M. Gauthier 
demolishes the Palais de 1’ Industrie, replacing it 
by a new building parallel with the axis of the 
Invalides, the Hiffel Tower, and the Machine 
Gallery. The ‘‘clou’’ of this scheme is the 
Palais du Siécle, representing the apotheosis of 
the 19th century, and consisting of a building 
nearly 800ft. high, having twelve stories, to con- 
tain cafés and restaurants, conference halls and 
those for congress meetings. Immense arenas are 
constructed on the Esplanade des Invalides. 

MM. Larcheand Nachon demolish the Machine 
Gallery and the Eiffel Tower, replacing the latter 
by a monument commemorative of the 20th 
century. The ‘‘clou’’ of this scheme consists 
of an immense iron archway supporting a colossal 
sphere sacred to electricity. 

The scheme of M. Raulin is an essentially con- 
servative one, and one studied with much experi- 
ence as by a practical architect. The picturesque 
portion of his Exposition consists of a quantity of 
pretty Venetian facades spread along the quays, 
and reflected in the river, after the style of the 
Palaces of the Adriatic. 

The scheme of M. Blavette is one of the few 
which furnishes the surface of buildings asked for 
in the programme. The ornamental entrance to 
the grounds is a feature of this scheme, and con- 
sists of a wide bridge of semicircular form in front 
of the Esplanade. Apart from this, there is no 
special ‘‘ clou’”’; the buildings on the Champ de 
Mars are very cleverly grouped, and the scheme is 
perfectly realisable. 

M. Esquié presented a scheme full of charm 
and interest, with well worked out plan and well- 
grouped buildings. 

MM. Toudoire and Pradelle presented an 
easily-understood plan. The Palais del’ Industrie 
is replaced by a building forming a regular 
heptagon, having two sides respectively parallel 
to the Avenue des Champs Elysées and the 
Esplanade ; the awkward angle existing between 
these two avenues is thus skilfully taken advan- 
tage of. In this scheme the Trocadero Gardens 
are transformed into a large lake for nautical 
exhibitions. 

The scheme of MM. Trouchet and Rey is 
remarkable as regards the grouping and the 
arrangement of the necessary surfaces for the 
exhibitions ; that of M. Bonnier for the immense 
artificial lake in the Champ de Mars; that of M. 
Hermant for his palace in front of the Esplanade ; 
of M. Mewes for his buildings on the Champ de 
Mars, of fantastic architecture, recalling that of 
the Assyrian epoch; and that of MM. Thomas 
and Tavernier for the Palais de 1’ Industrie, trans- 
formed and decorated in Gothic and Flemish styles. 

As regards the planning of the groups and 
sections of the Exposition, it is almost impossible 
to give a description of the systems followed by 
the premiated architects, or to say that one 
system was much ‘preferable to another. This 
question the jury, no doubt, entered into in all 
its details, and, it is to,be supposed and hoped, 
gave as much attention to the practical worth of 
the designs and system of planning of the schemes 
as weli as to their general aspect and worth as 
regards architecture and ingenious novelties of 
architectural or engineering skill. In any case, 
before the close of the present year it is expected 
that a complete and practical scheme will have 
been arranged, with the help of the ideas shown 
in the premiated drawings, and that those archi- 
tects who are fortunate enough to have some 
portions intrusted to them will be already hard at 
work preparing the definite plans and designs for 
the buildings they may have to construct. 

ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 
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DESIGNING OF STEEL BRIDGES, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XIII. 


ae girders when subjected—as they invari- 
Lk. ably are when once in position—to the 
action of a dead or live load, or to both, have a 
tendency to deflect. Consequently in those 
instances, which are always the most numerous, 
in which it is desirable to preserve the original 
horizontality of the soffit, some provision must be 
made to counteract the effect of the inevitable 
deflection. It is a common error to suppose that 
if the lower boom of a horizontal or straight 
girder deflected to an extent which brought at 
least the central part of it below the level line, 
the girder would be insecure. Unless, indeed, 


the deflection was of an exceedin 
character at first, or allowed to become so by 
continual increments, it would not in any way 
seriously affect the stability of the structure. But 
as the appearance of the lower boom of a girder, 
intended to remain horizontal, deflected below a 
level line would be extremely unsightly, and 
be regarded as dangerous by outsiders, it is 
usual to give it the form when built up of a very 
flat convex curve, or, as it is technically termed, a 
‘“camber.’’ Before, however, proceeding further 
with this particular detail of practical girder- 
work, it will be necessary to inquire into the 
principles which govern the deflection of beams 
and girders, or it would be otherwise impossible 
to calculate the amount of it and make the proper 
allowance for it. Deflection is not restricted, as 
might be not unreasonably supposed, to girders 
with straight or horizontal soffits, but is common. 
to girders of any form, of either upper or lower 
boom, or flanged or solid arched ribs, inverted 
bowstrings, and the fish-bellied shape as well. 
As in horizontal girders deflection tends to bring 
down the booms below the level, so in a boom 
originally curved, as in the examples already 
mentioned, the effect of the bending moment is 
to cause an alteration in the existing form and 
positions of different points in the curve, 3 
A detailed investigation into the conditions 
governing the deflection of beams, and the 
formule and equations applicable to the exact 
determination of them, would necessitate the 
employment of the higher mathematics to an 
extent beyond the scope of our present articles. 
It will not, however, be difficult to lay down and 
discuss the general principles upon which depend 
the curvature and accompanying deflection of 
girders in general, in a manner which will be 
readily understood, and to deduce plain simple rules 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 
The total deflection of any type of girder 
under a given load may be divided into com-— 
ponents, one of which disappears after the removal - 
ofthe load, and the other, which does not, is known 
as the permanent set. In plain language, the 
girder recovers from the bending stress imposed — 
upon it, but not altogether—that is, it does not 
return to exactly the same contours it possessed 
previously to the imposition of the load. Some 
of the camber given to it is taken out of it. Let 
C equal the amount of camber in the girder before — 
it is loaded or tested in any manner, C, the 
amount remaining after such loading and testing, 
and S the permanent set ; then we shall have— 


S=Gloy "s 


There are one or two points to be considered — 
with respect to this equation. The value of S 
depends upon two separate items in all built-up 
girders. ‘I'he amount of one of these for the same — 
quality of steel may be regarded as fairly con- 
stant for nearly every description of structure, and — 
is the result of a peculiar property of not only — 
that material, but of nearly every other substance — 
in nature. It is, however, very different with the — 
second item, which is proportionately lesser or 
greater accordingly as the workmanship is of a 
superior or inferior class. In a solid cast-steel — 
girder all in one piece, there would be scarcely — 
any workmanship to decrease the original camber ; — 
or, what is equivalent, to increase the deflection, 
so that the value of S would be reduced to a 
minimum. Were the material perfectly elastic ; 
in addition, there would be no necessity, even for 
the sake of appearance, to give the girder any — 
camber, and we might write the equation— 4 


S=(C—Ci) =0. Bry ian 


But as no material is perfectly elastic, and since - 
all steel girders of any pretensions to size are of — 
one or other of the numerous built-up types, the — 
permanent set will be considered to consist of the — 
two separate components already described. It is 
clear that, if the quality of the material were — 
bad and the workmanship equally bad, the per-— 
manent set would reach its maximum. As it is 
an easy matter to ascertain by a few preliminary — 
experiments whether the steel is of good or bad 

quality, and supposing it to be the former, then : 
it is evident that any abnormal excess in the actual — 
deflection of the girder and subsequent permanent : 
set must be due to the latter cause. Thus, it 

will be seen, the amount of the permanent set is 
in itself some indication of the quality of the — 
workmanship. There isa striking discrepancy in — 
the respective values of the two components of — 
the permanent set, that due to the stretching or — 
shortening of the steel being very small. It has — 
been found that in the actual testing of a girder — 
for a railway bridge of a span of 160ft., 


Fg set, due to the workmanship, was a 

_ trifle over jin., while the corresponding amount 

_ for the lengthening of the material did not exceed 
-0°06in. 

A In Fig. 1 let GG, represent a girder deflected 
by a uniformly distributed load, of which the 

line GG, is the neutral axis, and it will be 


A 


_ assumed that the curve of deflection is a circle. 
_ It is, in the first place, required to find the radius 
_ of this circle. Let the alteration in the length of 
_ either the upper or lower boom of the girder equal 
% L per unit length of span, and put S for the safe 
_ stress per unit of area. If we take a small length 
COC, of the neutral axis G Gi, which is not sub- 
jected to either compression or tension, and call 
: y, we shall have the following proportion— 


, Yew Debye ACs a AB. lsc cess cces (1) 


_-‘But from what has been already stated, the value 
_ of BB, may be written— . 


.. _ BBey-yxLxs 

- from which— 

-, BB, = y¥(1-—L~x 8) a eedipis’ sists ¢ (2) 
Inserting this value of BB: in the first equation 
_ (1) we obtain— 


& 


et: Var, Vie En et Se?) AO? A Bi... ss (3) 
_Ifwe make A C = R, the radius of the curve, and 
_ put D for the depth of the girder, we shall have— 
. AB=R-2 

_ and substituting these values in equation (3), it 
_ becomes— 
& a] 
y:y(l-LxS):: 


rw 


rer. 


B:R-2 ......(4) 
; ; Multiplying extremes and means and clearing of 
_ fractions, give us— 

; y(2R—D) =2yR(1—L x 8)..00...4(5) 
_ from which we have— 


~ a 


z Dixry = DR YX Li XB 05 hess (6) 
_ and solving for the radius— 

mex” 4 
i; R= 9xLxs “ COAAG AOL BGG 1p) 


g As both L and S are known quantities, we may 
_ and we have, finally, for the radius of the curve— 
-. D 


; R= 
; dx K eae ce sincapine seis (0) 
_ The radius being known, the deflection is readily 
found. 


In Fig. 2, let AB = R, andD B the deflection 
= A, then— 
a AD=R-A. 
7 ae Bs the span of the girder, CD = = and 
; AC?= AD*+CD?, 
but, by the problem— 
- AC=R,AD=R- A,andCD 7 
80 that the equation becomes— 


R2 = (R—A)* + (e), 


from which is evolved— 


A2-2RA = ad 9 Y 
2 


‘ which is the well-known form of a quadratic 
equation. Solving, we finally find— 


A= + /w-(8) E Re 
a y) 

It is obvious that the minus sign before the 

_ radix must be the one employed, and consequently 
the other value of A rejected. Owing to the 

enormous value of R, which in large girders 

attains to several miles, the above formula is not 

80 well suited to calculations as another which 
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will be given. It is, besides only approximate, 
although it has the advantage of erring on the 
safe side. It is usually assumed in calculating 
the deflections of girders that the cross-section is 
uniform throughout the whole span, which is not 
the case, except in very small girders and a few 
exceptional forms; but the dimension sought is 
so extremely small compared with those of the 


A 


data employed, that the assumption leads to no 
practical error. 

It has been pointed out in previous articles that, 
omitting torsion or stresses of deformation, the 
three acting upon a girder under ordinary loads, 
live or dead, are stresses of compression, tension, 
and that of shearing. All of these are “causes 
contributing to the total amount of the deflection 
in girders; but the last mentioned is compara- 
tively so small that it may be neglected, or what 
is equivalent, the influence of the web may be 
left out of the calculation, provided that there is 
no alteration in the intensity of the unit stresses 
on the flanges. Nevertheless, instances do occur 
in which the web action cannot be altogether dis- 
regarded. Professor Rankine estimated that the 
amount of the deflection in an ordinary plate or 
open web girder did not surpass a greater propor- 
tion of the whole than one-fiftieth. In our next, 
and concluding, article on the subject of plate 
girders we shall adduce the formule used for 
practically determining the amount of deflection 
to be allowed for in a girder under given con- 
ditions of loading, and apply them to the example 
we have placed before our readers. 
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LAVATORIES WITH DISAPPEARING 
CHAINS. 


ae nuisance of the disappearance of the 

ordinary wash-hand basin plug is completely 
avoided by this novel arrangement, by which the 
chain is passed through a suitable hole in the flat 
part of the lavatory, and is weighted at the end, 


ee Pe 


addition to the price of the lavatory. The 
patentees are Messrs. Chas. Winn and Co., of 
Birmingham. 

————_____—o—a 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE. 


IR JOHN STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. 

of Pollok, delivered a lecture in the Corpora- 

tion Art Galleries, Glasgow, on Saturday night, 
on the subject of ‘‘ Scottish Architecture.’? The 
lecturer said his endeavour would be to show that 
Scottish architecture displayed an orderly develop- 
ment which could be easily traced and understood. 
The earliest buildings they had to notice were 
churches, although their churches were much less 
distinctively Scottish than their domestic build- 
ings. The Norman Conquest did not extend to 
Scotland ; but Malcolm Canmore and his successors 
welcomed Norman and Saxon immigrants in such 
numbers that the country shared all the advan- 
tages of the Conquest without any of its oppres- 
sions. This was the great church-building 
period all over Europe, and Scotland was not 
behind other countries. Nearly all the episcopal 
sees and great religious houses were. founded at 
this time. Holyrood, Melrose, Kelso, Jedburgh, 
and many others owed their existence to the 
generosity of David I., and it was no wonder 
James I. called him ‘‘a sair sanct for the Crown.”’ 
The little church at Dalmeny was as beautiful as 
anything of the time in France and England. 
After 1236 there was an architectural hiatus of a 
century, in which gap the church of St. Monance, 
in Fife, stood nearly alone. Aiter 1424 a num- 
ber of collegiate churches were built; and later 
on they saw the French influence in such build- 
ings as Trinity College Church in Edinburgh—a 
church which had been swept away by the North 
British Railway Company to make room for the 
Waverley Station. Rosslyn Chapel and St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, with its crown steeple, and one or 
two Gothic churches were next alluded to before 
reference was made to the domestic buildings. 
The earliest castles they had in Scotland were of 
the 13th’century, and Bothwell Castle, Mearns 
Castle, Rothesay Castle, and Borthwick Castle 
the latter with the most majestic fireplace in Scot- 


land—were touched upon and their special features 


pointed out. Building revived in Scotland under 
James I., and the Reformation helped to account 
for the very large number of houses which were 
built at this time. The castles of this period 
afforded the commonly-accepted type of Scottish 
architecture. _Maybole was a good example of 
the so-called ‘¢L”’ plan, and Castle Fraser was 
an example of the “‘Z’’ plan. Fyvie was a later 
example of the Scottish style, and was the most 
imposing castle in Scotland still inhabited ; but it 
showed signs of the invading Renaissance. ‘When 
they looked at Argyll’s Lodging in Stirling, built 
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the effect being that so soon as the rubber plug is 
released from its socket the chain passes through 
the hole out of sight, and the rubber plug is held 
on the top of the slab, thus preventing the annoy- 
ance of picking it out of the basin, where it 
frequently falls in the ordinary way, stopping the 
free discharge of the water. ‘The basin is ver- 
tical at the back, thus providing the greatest 
depth where most required, and thereby econo- 
mising water, while the mser has more space 
under his elbows than can be obtained in the 
ordinary form. The outlet and overflow being 
recessed into the back, the plug and chain are 
entirely out of the way of the hands. 

When the lavatories are required complete with 
cocks, the patentees have an extremely neat 
pattern of screw-down valve for hot and cold 
water (which they have registered), having hand- 
some spoke top, and complete with fly-nut and 
union for connection to lead pipe, which, as will 
be seen, they sell with a full-way plug and washer 
complete (with patent chain) at a very reasonable 


thirty years after Fyvie, they saw that the 
extravagant turrets and corbellings were all gone. 


The roof and gables had reasserted themselves. + 
This was a beautiful type of a large town house, © 


and was the type which held out the best future 


for a national architecture in Scotland, if people: 
would only be less ambitious and condescend to” 
It was quite suited to modern habits, 


look at it. 


~- 


and it all seemed ready and waiting for the touch ; 
that could change it into a perfect modern house. + 


Heriot’s Hospital gave them some notion of the 
last strange efflorescence which Scottish architec- 


ture made at the time when it fell into the stifling 


embrace of the Renaissance. 
—$—_ or ¢ —___——- 


‘‘A DANGER TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH.” 


HE third number of the series of reprints 
under this head from the Local Government 


Journal is one of the most important in its bearing | 


on the failure of mechanical ventilation. It con- . 


tains the evidence of practical architects and 
others on the subject, and refers to Mr. Thos. 
Blashill’s paper, read before the RI.B.A., in 
which the failure of the mechanical ventila- 
tion of the new council chamber of the London 
County Council was described. This room is 
ventilated by a fan and fresh-air warming 
apparatus; but, according to the paper, these 
appliances were of doubtful use, it being neces- 
sary at times to resort to natural ventilation 
in its most primitive form, by opening doors and 
windows. Complaints were made of the draughts 
and descending currents caused by the mechanical 
system. Mr. Aston Webb, F.R.I.B.A., corrobo- 
rated this opinion, and affirmed that a building 
should be heated independently of the warmed 
fresh-air supply. There is no doubt that for 
respiration the air should be fresh and not too 
highly heated, such as is found necessary for 
heating buildings. 

The idea that carbonic-acid gas and other 
impurities fall to the lower level of the room, and 
therefore required expelling at the floor level, 
has been dispelled by a more perfect knowledge 
of the law of the diffusion of gases. Reference 
is made to the use of wet or moistened screens 
for washing the incoming air, the value of which 
is questionable, and the author alludes to the 
decision at the Congress of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, which condemned mechanical ventilation. 
At Guy’s Hospital artificial ventilation has been 
condemned by the medical staff, who find that 
the wards thus ventilated are the least healthy. 
Quotations are given from Dr. Parkes, Dr. Cor- 
field, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., and other 
authorities in support of the principle of natural 
ventilation by extraction from above. As a 
frontispiece to this number, a sectional diagram 
is given, showing the pernicious effect of me- 
chanical ventilation on the lateral and downward 
principle, or the plenum system, as applied to an 
ordinary school, where the fresh-air supply is 
made to deliver above the heads of the scholars, 
and the foul-air extract is at the floor level on 
the same side, the consequence of which is that 
the pupils rebreathe the products of respiration 
as they are swept round by the fresh-air current. 
We recommend a careful perusal of this and the 
two former numbers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Deanery of Bicester. Part VIII. : History of 
Ardley Bucknell, Coversfield, and Stoke Lyne, 
compiled by J. C. Bromrretp, M.A. (London: 
Killiot Stock), is a continuation of a work pre- 
viously noticed. Mr. Blomfield, Rector of 
Launton and rural dean of Bicester, has spared 
no study or research in making his -history a 
complete account of these districts. He describes 
the earthworks and fortified positions occupied by 
the Englishman in his contests with the Danes. 
Ardley Castle was built by one of Duke Wil- 
liam’s followers, Earl Hugh. The ** Domesday 
Book,’’ Freeman’s ‘‘ Norman Conquest,’’ Green’s 
‘* History of the English People,” and other local 
histories have been consulted in this compilation. 
The English, as the author observes, were not 
castle builders, and at the Domesday survey there 
were only thirty castles in England that were 
not built by the Conqueror or his barons. Upon 
the site of an old Saxon fortress Earl Hugh 
raised a circular tower of timber resting on 
stonework, and with three or four floors. To 
jocal historians and students of antiquity in 
this Midland district Mr. Blomfield’s very full 
and perfect record will be of much interest 
Family records, church registers, memorials, folk- 
lore, testamentary dispositions, incidents of village 
life, survivals of church order, &c., are to be 
found in this work. Laxton's Price Book, 1895 
(London : Kelly and Co, Ltd.) The 78th 
edition of this well-known price book has been 
reclassified. The trades and items have been 
revised and placed under their proper headings. 
Particular attention is given to details of building 
plant, so important in tendering, to work carried 
on by special plant and electric light. The 

_Dumerous specialities of electric-lighting instal- 
lations, telephone laying, fireproof construction, 
warming and ventilation, &c., are described, and 
a given. Of course the text of the new 
Jiondon Building Act and its schedules are given. 

_ The Public Health Act, 1891, and Amendment 
Act, 1893, City of London and L.C.C. regula- 

tions,"and other statutes are to be found, together 
with the decisions of the courts, professional 
charges of architects, conditions of contracts, 
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brands on deals, and the usual memoranda and 


tables. Asan office textbook, Laxton still retainsits 
deserved reputation for completeness and relia- 
bility. Notes on the Fire Brigades and Appliances 
of Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, $e. By the British 
Fire Bricapes Contincent (London: Wyman 
and Sons, Ltd.) The introduction to this book, 
signed Edwin O. Sachs, J. H. Dyer, and T. E. 
Dyson, who have arranged and edited these 
notes, observes that the notes have been written 
by members of the contingent with the ‘‘ view of 
explaining some of the various methods of dealing 
with fires on the Continent.’’ Special attention 
has been given to different departments of the 
Service. Mr. Goslin’s account of the journey, 
which was accomplished in three weeks, is inter- 
esting. An insight has been obtained by the 
members into the means of fire-fighting at Amster- 
dam, Berlin, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Florence, 
Milan, and other towns. Mr. Edwin O. Sachs 
writes on ‘‘Organisation.’? He observes that 
Austria and Hungary, the German Empire, and 
the Netherlands are all noted for their systematic 
institutions, and the fire brigades are worked on 
the same theoretical basis, and the requirements 
and working of building regulations and the 
official fire surveys play an important part. At 
Amsterdam the brigade is a municipal depart- 
ment, the force is 200 strong; each company has 
its district station and sub-stations. At Berlin 
the force.is 800 strong, and is a division of the 
royal police ; the city is divided into five districts ; 
there are two units, the manual and the steamer 
unit. Vienna is another model institution of the 
kind, with a central system, where headquarters 
is everything. These three cities have the prin- 
cipal types of fire organisation. The Amsterdam 
is an example of decentralisation, with independent 
headquarters ; so also Berlin. Amsterdam shows 


the method of attending by special orders; Berlin | 


by prearranged plan; Vienna has a combination 
of the two. The remarks on telegraphic ap- 
pliances, fire - extinguishing appliances, life- 
saving appliances, fire-stations, &c., are of much 
value. The smoke helmet used in Vienna is also 
illustrated, besides other appliances. 


A memorial has been placed in Cople churchyard, 
near Bedford, in memory of the late Miss Elsie 
Barnard, It takes the form of an angel kneeling 
over the grave, and supporting a plain cross. All 
is executed in Sicilian marble. Messrs. H. Hems 
and Sons, of Exeter, executed the work, 


Colonel J. Ord Hasted, R.E., on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry, at 
Ribchester last week, into an application of the 
rural sanitary authority of Preston, for permission 
to. borrow £2,000 for works of sewerage and 
sewage disposal for the township of Ribchester. 
Mr. Myres, of Messrs. Myres, Veevers, and 
Myres, of Preston, the engineers, explained the 
scheme, which is to be carried out by the Inter- 
national Water and Sewage Purification Company, 
Victoria-street, London, 


Several important improvements have recently 
been made in the Church of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate at Kilburn. Anu altar in Caen stone 
and alabaster was recently erected, and it has been 
completed by a tabernacle in pure white marble, 
with onyx columns, surrounded by a carved canopy 
in Caen stone resting upon six columns of polished 
marble, The altar was built by Mr. James Currie, 
of London; and the tabernacle and canopy were 
designed and erected by Mr. James Pearse, of 
Brunswick-street, Dublin. 


Mr. J. T, Sandell, inventor of the photographic 
plate bearing his name, received an invitation from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to give a lantern 
display of his work on the plates, before a distin- 
guished compiny at Addington, on Wednesday in 
last week. ‘he series of photographs consisted of 
about a hundred Alpine views and architectural 
subjects, including the interiors of S. Marco, Gesuiti, 
and Scalzi at Venice, Il Duomo at Milan, S. Paolo 
fiori le Mura, S. Pietro in Vaticano, S. Giovanni 
Laterano at Rome. 


Major-General Carey, R E., opened on Wednes- 
day an inquiry respecting a proposal made by the 
corporation of Southampton, to greatly extend their 
boundaries, making the Parliamentary and Mani- 
cipal boroughs equal by adding to the latter several 
villages. Strong opposition to the scheme is being 
offered by the places proposed to: be bought in. 
The population of surrounding villages is really the 
overflow population of Southampton. At present 
there are only forty-five acres of land in the borough 
available for building purposes. The present acreage 
of the borough is 2,014 acres, and the proposal of 
the corporation is to increase this by over 7,000 
acres. The amount of rateable value to be added if 
the scheme is carried is about £110,000. 
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to Lonnon.—The contractor for the section of the — 


new M.S. and L. Railway, which runs through 


Leicester, has taken possession of the Bedehouse — 


Meadows, and men are at work there preparing 
for the construction of an embankment over which 
the line will run. Some 40 or 50 acres of the 
‘‘meadow ’’ will be required by the company, 
who will erect goods-sheds, sidings, and workshops 
there. At Mowmacre Hill, Belgrave, good pro- 
gress is being made with the buttresses of the 
bridges, and practically the whole of the land 
required for the line between Leicester and Rugby 
has been acquired, but very little has yet been 
actually secured in the borough. — 


Watisenp.—On Saturday a graving dock was 
opened at the works of the Wallsend-on-Tyne 
Slipway and Engineering Company (Limited). 
The contractor for the dock was Mr. John Best, 
of Edinburgh, and the engineers were Mr. 
Sheriton Holmes, C.E , and Mr. John Thompson, 
C.E., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. John Thomp- 
son, jun., A.M.I.C.E., was the resident engineer 
during the whole period of the construction of 
the dock. The dimensions are as follows :— 
Length inside gates, 540ft.; width of entrance, 
66ft.; width on floor, 70ft.; width cope to cope, 
88ft. ; depth of water on sill, 25tt. at high water, 
spring tides. : 
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The dissolution of partnership is announced of 
A. H. Rees and L. P. Rees, of Redhill, architects, 
auctioneers, surveyors, and land agents. — 


Several gifts have just been promised to the 
burgh of Alloa by members of the Paton family, 
They include public baths and gymnasium in 
Primrose-street, a secondary school, and the 
reconstruction of the hospital. i 


A large portion of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company’s pier at New 
Holland, on the Lincolnshire side of the Humber, 
was destroyed by fire on Sunday morning. The 
structure is nearly a mile long, with a passenger 
station at the end, and the landiag slopes of the 
ferry station and the outer end of the pier have 
disappeared. This is the second accident of the 
kind to the pier, a floating pontoon having been 
destroyed more than 20 years ago. 


The governors of the county school at Beaumaris 
adopted, at their last meeting, plans by Mr. Evan 
Thomas, the borough surveyor, for additions and 
alterations to this building, and a new girls’ school. 


.The parochial board of Dunfermline have pur- 


chased 13} acres of land for extending the ceme- __ 


tery, the price being £2,518, or £190 per acre. 


New elementary girls’ schools have just been 
completed at Denbigh. Mr. Simon Roberts, of that 
town, is the contractor. 


At an inquest held on Monday, at Wanstead, on 
the body ot William John Edgar, a master builder, 
aged 43 years, who died on Friday last, the jury 
found that deceased digd from injuries received in 
a boxing match. 


An intermediate school is about to be built 
at Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, from plans by Mr. 
Williams, of Liverpool. The laboratories will be 
furnished and the school supplied with mechanical 


appliances at a cost of about £1,000, to be borne — 


by Mr. W. Rathbone, M.P. 


Col. J. T. Marsh, R E., an inspector appointed 
by the Local Government Board, held an inquiryat- _ 


the Town Hall, North Shields, on the 9th inst., in 
reference to the application of the Tynemouth 
Corporation to borrow £5,800-for the extension of 
Union Quay and the erection of an ice factory and 
fish stores thereon, 


A bronze bust of the late Henry J. Avery has 


been placed on the premises of Messrs. W. and T. 
Avery, at Digbeth, Birmingham. Mr. Herbert 
Toft was the sculptor. 


The Government have decided to erect a new — 


fort at St. Anthony’s Head, opposite Falmouth 
Castle. It will be of a much more formidable 
character than the fort at Pendennis Castle, on the 
Falmouth side of that harbour, and contracts are 
already out for work involving an expenditure of 
£111,000. 


Messrs, Lowe and Sons, of Burton-on-Trent, 
have secured the contract from the Staffordshire 
County Council for the erection of a new wing on 
the female side of Burntwood Asylum. The addi- 


tion consists of infirmary and other wards, boundary _ 
wall, &c., and the amount of the contract is just — 


over £16,000. The architect is Mr. G. Hurst 
Stanger, of Wolverhampton. ee oe 
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Dante Gasrret Rossertr’s ** Annunciation,’’ of 


- lily branch in his right hand, and raises his left 


_ Graham, and was bought from his sale in 1886. 
- ‘Our illustration is taken from an admirable photo- 


- Cross-street, Manchester. The builders are Messrs. 
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CONTENTS. TOMB OF THE EARL OF COBHAM, COBHAM CHURCH, | painting, but perhaps the royal prophet David 
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this entrance was before restoration can be seen 


the English Renaissance existing in this country, in the work of Ysendyche: ‘‘ Document Classé de 


Lavatories With Disappearing Chains |.. while as an historical record it presents 


Scottish National Architecture... ... ... ... ... .. 8¢|am unusually complete solution of some pro- VArt dans les Pays Bas.” —Jan Srvr. 
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Willoughby. The complete scheme is estimated 
to accommodate 1,038 scholars, at a cost of about 
£9,500. For the present, however, the board 
propose omitting some portion of the work, the 
accommodation being for 534 scholars, at an ex- 
penditure of about £6,000. The chosen design is 
planned on the central hall passage system, 
having the several classrooms completely under 
supervision by an arrangement of glazed folding 
partitions. Provision is also made for teachers’ 
retiring-rooms, cloakrooms, manual instruction- 
room, and cookery-room, the two latter rooms 
being in the basement, and directly approached 
from the boys’ and girls’ entrances respectively. 
Separate entrances are provided for boys, girls, 
and infants, and there will be playground ac- 
commodation for each. 


“*EOCE ANCILLA DOMINI!’? BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
—ALLIANCE. ASSURANCE COMPANY’S OFFICES, MANCHES- 
TER.—ST. MARY’S CHURCH, TADCASTER.—TOMB OF THE 
EARL OF COBHAM, COBHAM( CHURCH, KENT.—DESIGNS 
‘FOR A MODEL DAIRY ON A GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE.— 
DESIGNS FOR A HALL CHIMNEYPIECE.—NORTH PORCH, 


of £65, the sculptor’s original estimate. There 
is a distinct difference, of course, to be noted 
between the style adopted in this Cobham tomb 
and the somewhat earlier Renaissance work asso- 
ciated with the names of Pietro Torrigiano, the 
Italian employed by Henry VIII., and Tito 
del Nunziata, who was supposed by Sir 
Digby Wyatt to have designed Nonsuch Palace, 
and likewise there is a marked change in detail 
between De Whitt’s work and the tombs at Layer 
Marney in Essex, Boxgrove and Arundel in 
Sussex, the Cinque-cento sedilia (1538) at 
Wymondham, or the terracotta monuments to 
the Bedingfields in Oxburgh Church, also in 
Norfolk. The Pickering Tomb in St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, is a work, too, of the same class, 
and Coulte, ‘‘ The King’s Sculptor,’’ whose real 
name was Maximilian Poutrain, no doubt, was 
the author of some other examples in this style, 
like that at Helmingham, in Suffolk. The 
famous monument in Burford Church, Oxford- 
shire, is rather Jater than these. The tombs at 
Framlingham, in Suffolk, are much more like the 
Cobham monument, though, rich as they are, 
they lack its brilliance of colour and value of 
heraldic device. Here, too, at Cobham, the effigies 
of the Earl and his Lady Joan, differing from 
the fashionable posings common in monuments 
of the Renaissance period, are represented in the 
more ancient manner, with hands uplifted, as if 
the departed were engaged in prayerful repose, 
an attitude. nearly always adopted by our 
Medizeval ancestors. Statues of all the fourteen 
children of Lord and Lady Cobham occupy: the 
beautiful niches round the monument, and, 
headed by Sir William Cobham, they are all 
kneeling in worship towards the altar. Five sons 
are located on either side, and two daughters are 
placed at each end. The date of this tomb is 1561. 
Our illustration herewith printed was reproduced 
by the consent of the authorities, from a beauti- 
fully-executed water-colour drawing, now hang- 
ing in the Architectural Court at South Kensington 
Museum. It is from the pencil of Mr. EK. J. 
Lambert, of Abbey Wood. 
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ST. WALBURGIS CHURCH, ZUTPHEN, HOLLAND. 


Our Lllustrations. 


——+44— 
‘CCE ANCILLA DOMINI.’’ 


which we give a reproduction to-day, was pur- 
chased out of a fund bequeathed to the National 
4MSallery by the late Mr. John Lucas Walker, and 
‘it is one of the two paintings by this master 
which, with the crayon drawing ‘‘ Rosa Triplex,”’’ 
alone represent him in our great collection at 
‘Trafalgar-square. The following description is 
the official one :—‘‘ In the corner of a humble 
room with whitewashed walls, the Virgin, clad in 
a linen garment, sits half-raised from the bed on 
which she has been reclining. By herside stands 
the Angel Gabriel, draped in white. He holds a 


Paris Exursition.—In the great competition 
for the Paris Exhibition Buildings of 1900, the 
prizes have been distributed by the jury. The 
first premium has been divided between M. 
Girault, M. Eugene Hénard, and M. Paulin, and 
the second premium between MM. Cassien-Ber- 
nard and Cousin, M. Charles Gautier, MM. 
Larche and Nachon, and M. Raulin; the third 
premium between MM. Barnier, Louvet, Des- 
tourbet, Hermant, Mewes, and Tavernier and 
Thomas. A critical review of the premiated 
designs, by Mr. A. Vye Parminter, appears on 
p. 84 ante. It is noteworthy that although many 
of the competitors proposed to demolish the Hiffel 
Tower, in 12 of the 18 premiated designs it is 
retained in its entirety, and in another, that of 
M. Gautier, it is clothed with additional material, 
so as to resemble a traditional Tower of Babel. 
All the successful competitors, indeed, utilise a 
considerable proportion of the buildings left from 
the 1889 Exhibition. M. Hénard sweeps away, 
indeed, the Palace of the Champs Elysées in order 
to prolong the Esplanade of the Invalides, but he 
keeps, in addition to the Hiffel Tower, the great 
Gallery of Machinery and the Palace of Arts. 
M. Girault retains, with the tower, the Gallery 
of Machinery and the Palace of Industry, as 
does also M. Paulin. 


Truro.—A special meeting of the city council 
was held last week to receive a report from Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, C.E., the assessor on the four 
schemes which had been submitted for the sewer- 
age of the city in competition for two premiums 
of £100 and £75 respectively. The leading par- 
ticulars of the schemes were given in our issue of 
the 28th ult., p. 889, last volume. Mr. Latham 
stated that after visiting the city he saw no 
necessity for a duplicate system of sewers to 
provide for rainfall, and he considered that the 
‘outfall should be as near the city as possible. 
There was, in his opinion, no objection to making 
sewerage works near the Town Quay, so long as 
the sewage sludge was so treated as not to become 
a nuisance. He regarded the scheme submitted 
under motto ‘‘A1’’ as the best, subject to 
modification and enlargement, and placed that of 
‘¢ Fide et Spe’’ second. The city clerk was in- 
structed to write to all four competitors, asking 
them for detailed and priced quantities, showing 
how their estimates were made up. 


rr 
A new Roman Catholic church is about to be 


built at Morecambe from plans by Messrs, Pugin 
and Pugin, of Westminster. 


-as though in salutation, while a light yellow flame 
plays around his feet. At the head of the bed is 
suspended a blue curtain. At the other end an 
embroidered stole hangs from a frame. In the 
‘background is an open window through which 
the Holy Spirit enters in the form of a Dove.’’ 
The canvas measures 2ft. 4in. by lft. din. It 
‘belonged to the collection of the late Mr. William 


graph by Mr. Fredk. Hollyer, of Pembroke- 
‘square, W. ‘The picture was painted in 1850. 


' ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S OFFICES. 


‘Our illustration gives a view of the offices for 
the Alliance Assurance Company, now in course 
of erection at the junction of King-street and 


Neill and Sons, and the architects Messrs. Heath- 


-cote and Rawle, of Manchester. (Sex descriptive article on p. 83.) 


8ST. MARY’S CHURCH, TADCASTER. 


Tue Perpendicular tower of this church was 
evidently rebuilt upon the site of an earlier 
structure, judging from the few Norman remains 
incorporated in the walls at the west end. The 
‘tower and exterior generally are very fine, and the 
gargoyles which abound so profusely are very 
-quaintly carved. The church is built out of the 
same limestone quarries as York Minster, and 
very possibly was erected by the same builders. 
‘The River Wharfe runs close by, and at one 
‘time frequently flooded the church, so that on 
-occasions the people had to make use of tubs or 
rafts to get to their pews. This went on every 
now and then until 1877, when the vicar and 
-churchwardens decided to have the whole church 
raised bodily, and this was done, every stone being 
marked and put back into its proper place. The 
accompanying drawing, which was exhibited in 
the Academy last season, is from the pen of Mr. 
®. Thorman, of the firm of Bromet and Thorman, 
architects, Tadcaster and Leeds. 


NORTH ENTRANCE, ST. WALBURGIS, ZUTPHEN, 
HOLLAND. 


Tuts entrance, finished throughout in sandstone, 
is added to the north aisle of the large Walburgis 
Church, which latter is for the most part in red 
brickwork, with only the railing at the foot of 
the roof and the window traceries instone. It is 
a fine specimen of Dutch Late Gothic archi- 
tecture. From the fragments of sculpture and 
painting which were recovered, the archeologists 
resolved that this entrance gave the embodiment 
of one of the pages of the well-known ‘‘ Biblia 
Pauperum,’’ and especially with regard to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The statue of the B.V.M. 
is placed on the doorpost, and the whole entrance- 
porch is to-form a canopy over this highly- 
venerated figure. In the arch before are seena 
series of the figures of saints as a guard of 
honour to the Regina Cceli. The vaulting 
represents in three divisions the figures of the 
rophets Balaiim, Isaias, Aggaeus. In the fourth 
fiviatee there could not be remarked any trace of 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


Tux London County Council has the fidgets as 
wegards renaming the streets. Ever since it was 
first a street, Gerrard-street, near Leicester- 
square, has been known as Gerrard - street. 
Burke lived in it; so did Dryden ; and, I think, 
it was in that very thoroughfare that existed the 
famous club of which Burke, Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Burney, Boswell, and 
other famous 18th-century men were members. 
Now it seems that Gerrard-street has been re- 
christened Burke-street by the London County 
Council. The reason given is not the desirability 
in particular in preserving in honour the name of 
the man who made things unpleasant for Warren 
Hastings, but of avoiding confusion with other 
Gerrard-streets. As it happens, however, there 
is only one other Gerrard-street, and the latter in 
remote Islington. The reason isabsolutely absurd, 
while the inconvenience and annoyance to the 
inhabitants of the rebaptised street, and to others 
dong aceustemed to a familiar name, is great. 


It will be fresh in the memory of readers that 
under Section 175 of the London Building Act, 
1894, which came into operation on the 1st inst., 
a tribunal of appeal, consisting of three members, 
has been provided for. The Home Secretary was 
to appoint one member, and his choice has fallen 
on Mr. D. Cubitt Nichols, a past member of 
council of the Society of Architects; the Royal 
Institute of British Architects another, and they 
have selected Mr. Arthur Cates, a member of 
Council, and till recently vice-president ; and the 
‘Surveyors’ Institution the third, their nominee 
being their president, Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke. 
Mr. Asquith has fixed the remuneration of each 
member at three guineas for the first hour, and 
two guineas for each subsequent hour, of every 
sitting. 


The Board of Trade inquiry as to the origin of 
the explosion the other night in Euston-road, 
London, which produced a shower of stone slabs, 
and injured two men, seems to have settled 
nothing definitely. The St. Pancras Vestry, re- 
sponsible for the state of the electric light culverts, 
insisted that every precaution had been taken to 
prevent accidents. The Gas Company, whose 
main adjoined the electric light culverts, also 
maintained that there was no escape of gas. 
The most plausible theory put forth seems to have 
been that the electric light culverts were damp, 
and that the hydrogen gas secreted exploded by 
“* sparking.’’? However this may be, it is note- 
worthy that six explosions of a similar character 
have occurred in London during the past four 
years—a circumstance which cannot add to the 
seers sense of safety of the public inthe Metro- 
polis. 


The church at Newlyn, the chosen centre for 
$0 many artists, which was built about a quarter 
of a century ago, and which has been much 
enriched by the local colony of painters, is about 
to have erected a carved oak choir-screen, which 
is on its way from Belgium. The Belgian 
workers, I see it stated, were much astonished at 
the English requirements for the rood, for, while 
the Holy Women are depicted at the foot of the 
cross gazing up to it, the cross itself will be 
untenanted by a figure, as the Chancellor of the 
diocese of Truro declined to allow a brother 
barrister, who is giving the screen, to have a 
faculty authorising the erection of a crucifix, only 
the cross being permitted. All the panels will 
be painted either by artists of the Newlyn school 
or by Mr. Gregory Jones. 


The possibility of making illuminating gas of 
high value without the use of coal, oil, or other 
organic material, was broached by Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes, of the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, in a lecture delivered before the 
Society of Arts on Wednesday evening. This 
mew illuminant, Professor Lewes suggests, may 
be produced by the formation of acetylene, the 
simplest of the hydro-carbons, for if acetylene 
could be made in sufficiently large quantities at 
@ reasonable cost, it would be easy to build up 
from it the whole of the other hydrocarbons, which 
can be used for illuminating purposes. Acetylene, 
of which we shall probably hear a good deal in 
the future, is a clear, colourless gas with an 
intensely penetrating odour which somewhat 
resembles garlic, its pungent smell being a ver 
great safeguard in its use, as the smallest leakage 
can be at once detected. Owing to its intense 


Y | This report 


richness, this gas can only be consumed in. small Sie 
| flat-flamed burners, but under these conditions 


emits a light greater than that given by any other 
known gas, its illuminating value calculated to a 
consumption of 5 cubic feet an hour being no less 
than 240 candles. The cost works out at about 
6s. 95d. per 1,000 cubic feet. There are, how- 
ever, several drawbacks to the introduction of the 
new illuminant: it is intensely poisonous, and 
when in contact with either silver or copper, it 
causes a scaly deposit, which explodes upon being 
struck or heated to 200° Centigrade. If, how- 
ever, iron, tin, lead, or compo. pipes be used for 
the gas supply, no precautions are necessary. 
Copper and brass tubes must either be coated inside 
with some varnish not acted upon by the acety- 
lene, or tin-lined. Its great merit is its extreme 
brilliancy, and consequent cheapness; thus Lon- 
don gas has an illuminating power of 16 candles, 
whilst the acetylene has an illuminating value of 
240 candles, and this, at 6s. 93d. per 1,000, would 
in light-giving value be equivalent to London coal 
gas at less than 6d. per 1,000. 
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CHIPS. 


New baths and washhouses are being built in 
Gallowgate, Newcastle-on-Tyne, from plans by 
Mr. Gibson Kyle, of that city, selected in competi- 
tion. The buildings will be faced with Dunwood 
stone, with Ruabon bricks on the return fronts, and 
the cost will be £6,500. ; 


Mr, A. Russell, of the Board of Agriculture, held 
an inquiry at Halifax Town-hall on Monday and 
Tuesday week into an application by the council fora 
provisional order for the regulatiomof Highroad Well 
Moor. It was explained to the commissioner that 
Mr. McCrea and Ald. Enoch Robinson had under- 
taken to bear the cost of converting the moor into a 
public park, the estimated amount being £2,300, 
and that the town council will maintain it. The 
moor covers 73 acres, and is 825ft. above sea level. 


It is proposed to fill the westernmost light in the 
north aisle of Truro Cathedral with stained glass, 
as a memorial of the late mayor of the city, Mr. T. 
Chirgwin. 

A new Wesleyan chapel is about to be erected in 
the Himley-road, Lower Gornal, near Dudley, to 
seat 450 persons. The style is Early English. Mr. 
J. Hall Gibbons, of 40, City-road, Birmingham, is 
the architect. 


The town council of Bury, Lancs, adopted, at 
their last meeting, plans by the borough engineer 
for an electric lighting station and other works in 
connection with an installation, the estimated cost 
being £30,000. 

The Co-operative hall at Radcliffe, Lancs, has 
just been reopened after being decorated by SirJ. J. 
Harwood and Co., of Manchester. A feature of 
the decoration of the assembly hall is a series of 
mural paintings on a deep cove, running along each 
side of the room, each panel being 21ft. in length 
and dft. high. g 


Mr. J. H. Taylor, borough surveyor of Barnsley, 
reports that last year 115 sets of plans for 340 pro- 
posed buildings were deposited with the town 
council, and 214 buildings were built and certified. 
This total has been exceeded only once before, in 
1893, when 244 were erected. 


Progress is being made with the works for a better 
water supply for Redruth, and the work of laying 
the mains is about to be commenced. Mr. Delbridge 
is the contractor. 


The Wesleyan chapel in Dagnall-street, St. 
Alban’s, was reopened on the 2rd inst., after 
enlargement from plans by Mr. F, W. Kinneir 
Tarte, M.S.A., of London and St. Alban’s. The 
street front has been brought forward, an organ- 
chamber erected, and the gallery extended. Messrs. 
J.and W. Savage, of St. Alban’s, were the builders. 


Mr. Richard Fraser, surveyor, Dinorwic-street, 
Carnarvon, died suddenly on Monday week. 
The deceased, who was about 40 years of age, was 
at one time borough surveyor of Conway, and was 
the son of Mr. Fraser, whose name came pro- 
minently before the public some eleven years ago 


as claimant to the Scotch estate and title of Lord 
Lovat. 


The town council of Southampton discussed at 
great length on Wednesday in last week a report by 
a special committee on some alleged financial irregu- 
larities in the borough surveyor’s department. ‘The 
committee, though there had been carelessness in 
the financial administration of his department, en- 
tirely exonerated Mr. W. B. G. Bennett from any 
misappropriation of public moneys to his own 
private uses, but at the same time they recom- 
mended the corporation to accept the resignation 
he had sent in of his office as borough surveyor. 

rt was not adopted, but by 14 votes to 9 
the council adopted an amendment requesting Mr. 
Bennett to withdraw his resignation, 


city to 31st December last has been £166,287. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Isa, 
Watts SmirH, surveyor, who died Jan. 1st, 
his residence, Elm Grove, Upperthorpe, after 
long and painful illness, in his 68th year, 
Smith had occupied many important app 
ments.. He was quantity surveyor and cle: 
works for Mr. Swan, architect, of George-st 
Sheffield. Mr. Smith superintended the ere 
of the new Midland Bank in Sheffield ; 
markets at Rotherham, for the town council ; 
new fever hospital near Western Park, Sheffi 
When Mr. Swan retired from practice, Mr, S 
was engaged in the office of Mr. Gibbs, ar 
tect, Sheffield, for some time; after which, fo1 
period of over ten years to within a few mont 
of his decease, he was general manager and su 
veyor in the firm of Messrs. George Longden 
Sons, contractors, Neepsend, Sheffield. M 
important contracts were executed during 
Smith’s engagement. The firm was very 
obtaining the contract for the new munic 
buildings in Sheffield; they built the Mon 
gomery Hall, the Mappin Art Gallery ; 
museum for the Mayor of Sheffield, Mr. B: 
Langley, M.P. Mr. Smith was well known 
Sheffield and neighbourhood by all those ; 
terested in the building trades for his ab 
and intimate knowledge of ail its branch 
and was respected for his upright and prom 
business integrity. He was buried at the Gene 
Cemetery, Sheffield, on Saturday, Jan. 5. 


4 


The council of the Geological Society have awe 
the Wollaston Medal, established to promote 
searches concerning the mineral structure of 
earth, to Sir Archibald Geikie, director of f 
Geological Survey ; and the Bigsby Medal, award 
biennially as an acknowledgment of eminent servic 
in any department of geology irrespective of t 
receiver’s country, to Mr. C. D. Walcott, 
Washington. 7 


A report has been presented to the York Ci 
Council from the sewerage committee this wee 
stating that the total cost of the sewering of 


work is now approaching completion, and a port 
of the pumping machinery at Fulford be it 
operation in a few days’ time. As soon asthe pum] 
ing is commenced, Mr, A. Kellett, the contractor f 
several sections of the work, will commence th 
connection of the old sewers to the new. 4 


The monthly report of the Labour Departmen 
states that ‘‘a slight seasonal falling off is aga 
observable in the building trades, and the perce a 
age of unemployed in unions making returns h 
increased from 42 to 5:7, the percentage 
December, 1893, having been 5°8, The furnis 
and woodworking trades show a decline in 
branches, the percentage of unemployed membe 
in unions making returns having risen from 4°5 
6°3, compared with 6°8 in December, 1893.7 


Ss 


A processional staff has been presented to fl 
Little Sisters of the Poor, at Hartley, Plymouth, 
is 7ft. in length, and is fashioned out of Medizy 
English oak, and mounted in solid silver. The of 
came, during the restoration by the late Sir Gilbe 
Scott, from Salisbury Cathedral (now some twen 
years ago). The stati measures about 7ft. in length 
and is surmounted by a foliated cross, upon whi 
hangs a representation of the crucified Redeem¢ 
carvedin pear wood. The staff itself is ornamente 
with projecting amulets and carved work. It wé 
made in the studios of Messrs. Harry Hems 
Sons, Longbrook-street, Exeter. 


An agreemént has been come to with the corp 
tion of Edinburgh whereby the North British 
way Company’s offer of £14,000 has been acce; 
for the wholesale Fishmarket, part of the Regen 
road Park required for line extension there, va 
ground at Cranston-street, portion of the Ca 
Rock, and wayleave for the tunnel at Regent 
the corporation discharging their claim for 
porary occupation in the Princes-street Gar 
during the recent operations and their clai 
the expense of screening the railway in Prin 
street Gardens.. ox 


Sir E. Leader Williams devoted most of his 
sidential address to the members of the Mane. 
Association of Engineers, on Saturday night, 
description of the construction of the Man 
Ship Canal. He asserted that the results 
first year had proved the efficiency of the wat 
way, and gave figures to support his contenti 
that the excess of the cost of the undertaking oy 
the original estimates was largely due to the 2 
quirements of the local authorities through wh¢ 
districts the canal passed, and to the death of M 
T. A. Walker, the original contractor, just as 
had executed the cheapest and easiest portion 
the work. GLAS j pis 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


EpinsurcH ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTIon.—A 
paper by the Rev. Robert Scott Mylne, London, 
author of ‘‘ The Master Masons to the Crown of 
Scotland,’” was read at the last meeting of the 
Edinburgh Architectural. Association on ‘‘ The 
Architecture of Bologna and North - Eastern 
Italy.’”’ After glancing briefly at the history of 
the province of Bologna, Mr. Mylne said the 
numerous arcades formed the most interesting 
feature of the quaint Medieval town of Bologna. 
Marble being scarce in the district, terracotta 
was used for decorative purposes with much taste 
and skill. The capacious font of the Church of 
St. Marie dei Servi was one of the most remark- 
able examples of this kind. The long piers of 
slender marble columns formed an elegant kind 
of arcade to that church, and in front of the 
western facade formed a charming little quad- 
rangle. The beauty of effect, however, was 
marred by the unfinished state of the main 
portion of the edifice. In the Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew there was also a very well designed 
portico carved in stone by Lombard sculptors 
from the designs of Andrea de Formigine, exe- 
cuted a.p. 1530. In the same way, many of the 
spacious residences of the old nobility presented 
magnificent specimens of Lombard and Renais- 
sance architecture. The street fronts were often 
very noble, while the gateways, courtyards, stair- 
cases, and colonnades provided examples of detailed 
design. ‘The private residence of highest merit 
in the whole city was the Palazzo Bevilacqua. 
Delicacy and elegance of design, combined with 
due subordination of all the different portions of 
the entire structure, was the principal character- 
istic of this beautiful building. In the great hall 
on the upper floor sufficient space was found to 
assemble the famous Council of Trent in .p. 
1547. The oldest church of Bologna was St. 
Stephen, and consisted of seven churches of 
different dates unitedin one. The paper was read 
by Mr. Thomas Ross. Mr. W. W. Robertson 
presided. 


Guascow ARCHITECTURAL AssocrIATION.—The 
general monthly meeting was held in the Rooms, 
114, West Campbell-street, on the 7th January, 
when Mr. Wm. J. Blaine read a paper on ‘‘ The 
History of Monumental Buildings.’’ Dealing 
with the origin of these buildings in the pyramids 
of Egypt, he traced the development of the 
square tomb through Assyria to Greece, and 
described the sepulchre of Mausoleus at Halicar- 
nassus. He followed the round tomb from the 
tumuli of Asia Minor through Etruria to Rome, 
and showed cause for the decay of this form in 
the introduction of Christianity in the 7th century, 
which discouraged the idea of the secular tomb. 
During Medieval times the tomb was part of, 
and was absorbed in the cathedral, and it was 
not till after the Reformation that, owing to the 
revival of interest in Classic art, this class of 
building came again into favour. Afteracknow- 
leding the pre-eminence of French architects in 
the design of national trophies, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to describe the national monuments of 
Germany, pointing out the lessons that were to 
be derived from that country in the patriotic 
grandeur of their public monuments. The folly 
of crowding our churches with incongruous 
statuary was out of all taste, and Mr. Blaine 
advocated the erection of both national and 
municipal monumental buildings for the reception 
of the statues of our great men. Our larger 
cities could well afford to acquaint their citizens 
in this way with a sense of their own greatness, 
and of the devotion, courage, and intelligence 
which had gone to build up their name. 


Leeps Arcuirectura Socrnry.—At a meeting 
of the members of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society held on Monday night, Mr. 
E. J. Dodgshun, president, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. J. W. Longfield on ‘‘ Wrought 
Ironwork.’’ He called. attention to the fact that 
there was evidence in the Pentateuch to show that 
even in those early Biblical times wrought iron 
was in use. The recent movement in favour of 
the increased use of wrought ironwork for elec- 
trical and domestic purposes, in preference to the 
hard geometric productions of the foundry, caused 
one to wonder whether the old and beautiful art 
of working iron would again become fashionable. 
' As far back as the beginning of last century 
castings were intermixed with wrought iron, and 
gradually superseded it. ‘There were, too, several 
other reasons why wrought iron fell into disuse. 
One was the passing of an Act of Parliament 
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prohibiting the ornamented signs which had 
made the streets of London so picturesque. Mr. 
Longfield concluded by urging the superiority of 
wrought-iron work over cast-iron for both 
ornamental and practical purposes. 
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The town council of Southampton have adopted 
ascheme by Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, the borough 
surveyor, for improving the Belvidere sewer outlet 
and completing the drainage of the eastern district 
of the town at an estimated cost of £40,000. 


A new wing, added to the Sarah Nichol memorial 
cottage hospital at Llandudno, was dedicated by the 
Bishop of Bangor on Thursday, the 10th inst. The 
contractors for the addition were Messrs. KE. Thorp 
and Son, Lloyd-street, Llandudno. 


The first of a series of public lectures, under the 
auspices of the Old Edinburgh School of Art, was 
delivered on Saturday night in the Free Assembly 
Hall, Edinburgh. The lecturer was Mr. S. H. 
Capper, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., and his subject was 
“‘ Edinburgh Castle: its History and Architecture.” 
Colonel Hobart, R.E., presided. 


Works of sewering have been in progress at 
Castleton, near Rochdale, since May last, and are 
now nearly completed. The outfall works occupy 
five acres of land near the Heywood branch of the 
Rochdale Canal. The contractor is Mr. T. Taylor, 
of Rochdale, and the outlay will be about £22,000, 
including land. 


Plympton St. Mary Church has received an addi- 
tion toits chancel. The altar table has been restored 
and enlarged for the fixing of a slab of Devonshire 
marble, 9ft. by 2ft. 8in. wide—an exceptionally 
large piece. The alterations to the table have been 
executed in wainscot by Messrs. Stevens and 
Taylor, and Mr. H. A. Gullett, of Plympton, pre- 
pared and fixed the slab from drawings by Messrs. 
W. Bucknall and J. N. Cowper, architects, of 
London. 


Of 3,689 miles of streets in seven cities of the 
United States, only 95 per cent. are laid with 
wood. Chicago has 64°38 per cent. of its streets 
wood paved. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Newquay, on Wednesday week, by Mr. F. H. 
Tulloch, C.E,, respecting the application of the 
urban district council for sanction to borrow £800 
for the purchase and laying out of the Unity 
Cellars, and £335 for works of street improvements. 
Mr, John Ennor, jun., the surveyor, explained that it 
was proposed to take down the cellars, lay out the 
ground, and build shelters facing the sea. 


Colonel Luard, an inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at Penrhyn, Llandudno, 
on Friday, with reference to the application of the 
rural sanitary authority for a loan of £2,500 to 
carry out a drainage scheme. Mr. Farrington, C.E., 
Conway, produced the plans. 


Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., sculptor, has just 
finished four colossal figures which are intended for 
the decoration of the facade of the station of the 
Caledonian Railway in West Princess-street, 
Edinburgh. They represent respectively Engineer- 
ing and Mechanics, Agriculture, Commerce, and the 
Fine Arts. The figures, carved in red stone, are 
all seated, and are each 7ft. in height. 


The widow of the late John Donaldson Mackenzie, 
the last surviving child of John Landseer, R.A., 
and sister of the late Sir Hdwin Landseer, R.A., 
died on Monday at her residence, Kensington Park- 
gardens, aged 81 years. 


New Polytechnic schools are now being erected 
at Woolwich, the ventilation of which will be carried 
out on the Boyle system, the latest patented im- 
proved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


The scheme for putting Sheffield in direct com- 
munication with the sea at Goole by means of wide, 
deep canals will doubtless be inaugurated, the 
sinews of war having been provided. At the 
beginning of last year the Sheffield Navigation 
Company agreed to purchase from the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company their water- 
ways and rights for £1,140,000 (£600,000 in cash, 
and £540,000 in shares), The £600,000 was offered 
in four-and-a-half per cent. preference shares, and 
the sum has been over-subscribed. 


In order to provide work for operative painters 
during the winter, the London County Council de- 
cided some time since to proceed with the repainting 
of Hammersmith Bridge. At Tuesday’s meeting of 
the Council, the Bridges Committee reported that 


the cost of the painting of the towers, chains, 


longitudinal girders, and upper portions of the 
bridge, estimated at something over £1,500, had, 
owing to extra works, the extra expense of carrying 
on the operations in winter, and other circum- 
stances, exceeded that estimate by about £680. 
The extra cost incurred was, after some discussion, 
sanctioned. 
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Building Jntelligenee, 


BiaEnavon.—The new Public Hall and Work-_ 
ing Men’s Institute in the High-street was 
formally: opened on Monday week. It is Renais-— 
sance in style, and is built in blue Pennant stone, 
with Forest stone and Ebbw Vale buff brick 
dressings. The main entrance gives access on 
the ground floor to the institute, and by means of 
wide staircases to a large hall on the upper 
floor. The institute comprises newspaper room, 
41ft. 6in. by 20ft.; library, 23ft. 6in. by 20ft.; 
magazine room, 20ft. by 12ft.; recreation room. 
20ft. by 16ft.; and billiard-room, 47ft. by 
26ft. 6in., and has also suitably-arranged lava- 
tories, &c. The hall on the upper floor is 86ft. 
by 49ft. 6in. and with the large gallery accom- 
modates about 1,500 people. ‘The work has been 
carried out by Mr. John Morgan, builder, Blaen- 
avon, from the design of the architect, Mr, E. A. 
Lansdowne, Newport, Mon., Mr. Charles Mo 
ton acting as clerk of works. 


Bristot.—The construction of the new stor, 
shed at Dean’s Marsh, to be used by the line 
boats running between Bristol and Liverpool, is 
rapidly approaching completion. The shed will 
be the largest and the best equipped structure of 
its kind upon the Bristol quays. It is 180ft. 
long, 52ft. wide, and 43ft. high, and consists of 
two floors. Steel columns and girders form the 
skeleton of the building, which remains open, 
without any partitions, throughout its entire 
length. Both on the ground floor and on the 
upper floor, on the side facing the harbour, the 
whole of the wall is practically composed of iron 
sliding doors. At the St. Augustine’s Parade 
end of the shed offices are to be provided for 
shipping agents and Customs authorities. One 
iron and one wooden staircase are to be made 
from the ground floor to the upper floor. The 
roof is supported by a steel framework, and its 
sides are covered with green slates, while in the 
centre it is roofed.withlead. Fixed incandescen: 
electric lights will be used, while on the quay 
outside movable arc lights will be provided. The 
northern pediment is occupied by sculpture, and 
at the north-west corner is an octagonal lead- 
covered tower. The architect is Mr. McCurrich, 
docks engineer; the contractor is Mr. G. H. 
Wilkins, of Thomas-street; and the designer of 
the north end of the building is Mr. Gabriel, of 
London, whose sketch was selected in open com-= 
petition. oe 

CampripGEe.—At St. Catherine’s College, on 
Wednesday week, the dedication took place of a 
new organ and the reopening of the chapel. The 
restoration has included the reconstruction of the 
ante-chapel, which, with its marble floor, oak 
panelling, rich carving, and elaborate ceiling, 
presents a striking contrast to this portion of the 
building asleftin 1701; the cleaning of the oak- 
work, the details of which had long been obscured 
by successive coats of varnish ; the addition of a 
frieze beneath the cornice, and of decorative 
panels of plaster work surmounting the windows ; 
the distempering throughout of walls and ceiling, 
and the introduction of a new altar and creden 
table and rearrangement of the altar rails 
sanctuary. The whole of the work has been 
executed by Messrs. Rattee and Kett, of Cam- 
bridge, from the designs of Mr. Thomas Garner. 


Gotcar.—At the last meeting of the Gol 
School Board, the plans for proposed alterations 
and additions to the Knowl Bank School, and a 
proposed new infants’ school and board-room 
adjoining, were finally approved, and it was 
decided to advertise for tenders. ‘The plans have 
already been approved by the Education Depart- 
ment. The schools, when completed, will pro- 
vide accommodation for 407 children. Mr. J. 
Berry, of 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield, is the 
architect. - 
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On Tuesday week an inquiry was held at Bridg- 
north, by Mr. Rienzi Walton, M.Inst.C.E., an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, relative 
to an application of the town council to borrow 
£5,000 for the purpose of erecting dwellings for 
the working classes under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, and for approval of 
the appropriation to the object of certain corporate 
lands and funds. Mr. W. F. de Wend, borough 
surveyor, and the town clerk, explained the pro 
posals. It is intended to erect twenty cottages in 
the Grove, and ten superior ones in Hookfield-lane. 
If the loan was at 33 per cent. the dwellings could 
not let for less than 4s. per week, but if at 3 pe! 
cent,, the rents might be 3s. 6d. per week. Ps 
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"TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
_ claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtpine 
EWS, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
jl drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue STRAND NeEwspaPeR Company, Limitep. 


i TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
‘To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 

_ ments, Public Com es, and all official advertisements 

is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

- The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 

and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 

ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 

i oar gg two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 

40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 

insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


fisher.‘ 

. Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. j 

~ Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

agi? SITUATIONS. 

_ The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
or “Situations Wanted” is One SHiLuine ror Twenty- 
four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
‘Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
XU SLE; Lit, LIV., EVI, LIX., LX., LXI., 

j LXUI., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 

_ Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. “Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete yolume just ended should 
* order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 
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§., Caledonian-road. (Thanks for suggestion ; under con- 


sideration.) 
Reortyep.—J. G. and Co.—F. M. W.—E. Baker.—B. W. 
—Ciy. Eng.—R. (Leeds).—R. E. M. and Co. 
# “BUILDING NEWS”? DESIGNING CLUB. 
Drawines Receivep.— “Nyoola,” “Ictinus 2nd,” 
© “Squirms,’’ ‘Norvic,’’ ‘Flash in the Pan,” “ Red 
>) Bose,” ‘Utopia,’ ‘Kelly,’ ‘‘Just My, Luck,” 
_ “Chicheyache,” ‘‘May,’’ ‘‘ Minstrel’? (no name or 
address » ‘‘ Maori,’ ‘Scottie,’ ‘1894,’ ‘ Breton,” 
Heather,” “ Fronté,”’ ‘“ Artifex,’’ ‘ Floreat Sherring- 
' ham,” ““Tvy,’”’ “Bona Fides,’’ ‘*Morris,’"* ‘Tommy 
_ Atkins,” ‘ epee,’ ‘* Sphinx,” ‘Sparks,’ “ Cal- 
_. tutta,” “ Hatchet,’ “‘ Wykehamica” (very late). 


Correspondence, 


+44. 


os UNFAIR CRITICISM.. 
_ To the Editor of the Burtzp1ne News. 


_ Srr,—I am very sorry to see men like Mr. 
airing their knowledge of art and artists, to 
thedetriment of others. Itis very difficult, and, I 
think, Bat complicated matter, to decide which 
is the really truthful method of portraying that 
_ which we have to draw. 

Mx. Railton is, I believe, one of the first artists 
who have introduced that style of pen-and-ink 
drawing which is generally known as “flick and 
dot.”” We find many other draughtsmen who 
have acquired, to a certain extent, his style, and 
consider it more effective than any other. 

As Mr. Railton looks at the subject he has to 
draw, he no doubt combines the traditions, and 
the interest attached to it, with the work he has 
in hand. Yet, if he is acting in truth with his 
own ideas, why not leave him to build up truth 
in his own method of fashioning it ?—I am, &c., 

Warrington, Jan. 12. Pa My Bs 
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WHITLAND SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


Srr,—In justice to the other ten architects 
who submitted designs in this competition, I 
think the announcement in your last issue that 
Messrs. Griffiths and Jones’s plans had been 
selected, and that tenders were to be obtained, 
should not pass unnoticed. I do not know from 
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NEWS. 
whence you obtained the information, but Ifancy 
there must be a mistake somewhere, because the 
clerk has written me, as being the author of one 
of the two designs chosen for final selection, that 
the above named gentlemen have been appointed 
to prepare a fresh design. 

I fear, when all the facts are known, you will 
think this competition must again be added to the 
already long list of—to say the least—unsatis- 
factory ones. 

Though being unsuccessful (haying one vote 
less than the chosen gentlemen), I do not so much 
find fault with the result, because the committee 
have it in their own hands to chose whom 
they may. 


Intercommaunication. 


a 


QUESTIONS. 


[11281.]—Symbolism.—What is the origin and sig- 
nifieation of the tongues of fire, or torches, which one sees 
on Classical, and semi-classical buildings, as terminals, 
&ec. 1—CAMBRIDGE. 

[11282.|—Durability of Building Slates.—Can 
any of your readers kindly say how long the various 
slates in common use—not excepting green ones—will 
respectively remain sound, when laid in exposed situa- 
tions in the suburbs of London !—K. 


[11283.|—Sound. — Will someone kindly give his 
experience as to the best mode of preventing the passage 
of sound through a floor constructed as sketch? The slag 
wool was supposed to be an effectual remedy ; but here it 


But what I do complain of is their not sticking 
to their word, as given by the clerk, that the 
decision would be upon merit alone. 

Being well aware of the dark horse, I made a 
purpose visit, and called upon the clerk before 
competing, and had the assurance from him that 
the selection would go upon merit, and that only. 
If this were done, why, I ask, were the plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. Griffiths and Jones returned for 
alteration after the first meeting of the Selection 
Comittee ? 

The inference I draw is that there must be 
some thing, or things, radically wrong. 

Without doubt it is a mighty good thing to be 
the nominee of a local gentleman who is a large 
subscriber, and has a site to present as well, as 
the result shows; in fact, by right the competition 
should not have been held at all. Had the whole 
of the facts been generally known, I doubt whether 
there would have been so many designs submitted. 
It would be interesting to know in how many 
points the to-be-prepared-set of drawings will 
correspond or otherwise with the first competition 
set. 

Taking everything into consideration, I think 
the correct heading of the advertisement should 
have been :—‘‘ Wanted, Ideas for an Intermediate 
School at Whitland.’’ 

Apologising for trespassing so much on your 
valuable space, and trusting the competition re- 
cently announced for a similar school in a neigh- 
bouring town will be carried out on different lines, 
—Ilam, &c., 

Artuur H. Tuomas, A.R.I.B.A. 

Haverfordwest, Jan. 15. 


A CORRECTION. 


Str,—I notice the following paragraph on 
p. xvi. of your issue of to-day which, I think, is 
calculated to mislead, and may do me some harm 
professionally :—‘‘ The Halifax town council have 
elected Mr. H. Hey as assistant borough sur- 
veyor.”” . 

The term “assistant borough surveyor”’’ im- 
plies, I think, and will be generally understood 
to mean, that Mr. Hey has been appointed as the 
borough engineer’s chief assistant, or deputy 
surveyor. This is not so. The facts are these :— 
Mr. Riley, who was an assistant in this office, 
having been appointed to the surveyorship of 
Gainsborough, caused a general rise, and Mr. 
Hey has been promoted to the post held by Mr. 
Riley ; but this has nothing whatever to do with 
the deputy surveyorship, a position I have occu- 
pied since 1881. I think you will see the difference 
between being an assistant in the office and in 
being ‘‘ assistant borough surveyor,’’ and I shall 
be much obliged if you will kindly, in some way 
or other, make the necessary alteration in your 
next issue.—I am, &c., 

Tom Tyzxcotr, Deputy Surveyor, 

Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 

Halifax, Jan. 11. 
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On Thursday in last week, memorial stones were 
laid of a new block of buildings to be added to the 
Wesleyan chapel, Walsall, including a lecture- 
hall, a ladies’ parlour, and a young men’s parlour, 
with four classrooms. The work is being carried 
out by Mr. M. Hughes, from designs by Messrs. 
Bailey and M‘Connall, architects, and the cost will 
be about £1,600. 


proves utterly useless, as the slightest sound in upper 
room is distinctly heard in that immediately below.— 
IgNORAMUS. 


[11284.|—Hips.—Which is the tightest and most 
weatherproof way of covering hips of slate roofs—slates 
cut close, or lead soakers under? I have seen various 
suggestions as to this in your columns, and should like to 
haye the experience of others. I propose putting lead 
soakers 2lb. bonded in with the slates. Perhaps Mr. 
Ambrose or “‘ G. H. G.’’ would kindly give their opinion. 
—G. ATKINSON. 

[11285.|—Books for Examinations.—I shall be 
obliged for information as to the best books on the fol- 
lowing subjects, dealing with same in a short, pithy 
manner:—Levelling and Surveying; Road-Making ; 
Hydraulics; Ventilation of Buildings; Water Supply.— 
PROSPECT. 

[11286.]—Scotch Ovens.—Will someone inform me 
how a Scotch oven is built, inside size about 10ft. by Sft. 2 
—NORTHUMBRIAN. 

[11287.|—Science and Art Exam.—Will any 
student who sat for the Honours stage of the Science and 
Art Department’s exam. in building construction, last 
May, kindly inform me as to the nature of the exam. in 
design at South Kensington? Is notice given to 
students of the subject of design beforehand, and, if so, 
aa pane extent? Also, what was the subject last year !— 


= 


REPLIES. 


[11271..—Water-Colour Drawings.—Try placing 
the drawings face downwards on a clean sheet of white 
blotting-paper, and well wet the cardboard mount,:re- 
meng it in flakes from the back of the picture.— 


[11273.1— The New Building Act.—‘J. F.” 
should state whether the building in question is a ware 
house or a domestic building ; also the length of the walls. 
He certainly cannot make the top story more than 10ft. in 
8iin. work.—H. L. 

[11275.|—Quantities.—The contractor having to pay 
for the quantities out of the first instalment, can claim 
the amount from his employer, whether he carries out 
part or all of the building.—H. Loyzcrove. 

[11276.|—Extras.—So much would depend upon the 
exact wording of the preliminary clauses of the specifica- 
tion, and whether the amount for the water was included 
in the estimate. The contractor should certainly be repaid 
the amount, and if not included in the contract it can be 
claimed as an extra.—H. L. 

[11277.]—Mortar.—Old bricks ground ina mill with 
sand and lime will make good mortar; but old mortar is 
of very little use. Where is the job, and under what by- 
laws ?—H. L. : 

[11280.] — Acoustics. — The mission-hall ‘is badly 
designed, and the only remedy seems to be the reconstruc- 
tion of the roof over the platform.—H. L. 


Mr. Gretton, of Messrs. Bass, Ratcliff, and 
Gretton, Limited, is about to erect, at his own cost, 
a church at Stretton. The building is to be of stone, 
and it will comprise a nave with tower, a side chapel, 
clergy and choir vestry, and a chancel of exceptional 
proportions. The approach to the principal entrance 
is to be through an avenue of trees. The architect 
is Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., of Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster. 4 


The town council of Ossett approved, on Tues- 
day, a scheme prepared by Mr. M. Paterson, C.E., 
for the extension of the eastern outfall sewage 
works, and ordered application to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to the bor- 
rowing of £3,000, for carrying out the works, 


Messrs. W. Beattie and Son, the contractors for 
the mason work of the new North Bridge at Edin- 
burgh, have this week begun operations in connec- 
tion with the construction of the new bridge. The 
whole of the archways are being centred with 
heavy timber, and the eastern half of the bridge 
will be proceeded with when this is completed, the 
pees section being left till the other portion is 
finished, 
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BUILDERS’ LITIGATION. 


‘he seems curious nowadays to find a dispute 

about extras under a building contract being 
taken to the Law Courts and heard before an 
Official Referee when the contract itself expressly 
provided that the architect’s decision should be 
final. Yet in the recent case of ‘‘ Britton v. 
Veale ”’ (Times, 22nd December) this happened, 
with results that cannot be very satisfactory to 
either party. The contract was to build a fine 
hotel at Ilfracombe, and originally it was for the 
sum of £5,475; but by means of additions and 
improvements, and extras, it ended by being 
nearly £11,000. The contract itself provided that 
upon any point in dispute between the building 
owner and the contractor the decision of the 
architect should be final, especially as to the value 
of extras and deductions. But it did not declare, 
as is most usual and necessary, that all payments 
should be made only upon his certificates. Asa 
matter of fact, most of the money due had been 
paid, until, after long disputing, the contractors 
brought the present action for a balance of about 
£1,000..The case was sent to the Official Referee, 
and he gave a judgment for £552, in favour ot 
the plaintiffs. The defendant now appealed to a 
Divisional Court against the Referee’s decision, 
on the ground that he had not gone into some of 
the building owner’s heads of defence, because 
these had not been brought before the architect, 
who appears, in fact, to have been disregarded by 
both sides. 

The Divisional Court refused to reopen the 
matter, which had been adjudicated upon by the 
Official Referee, who had heard the evidence, and 
had merely taken the architect’s estimates as to 
prices and values. The Judges pointed out that 
the contract contained the proper clause giving 
the architect power to decide all disputes; but as 
the parties had both given him the go-by and 
had not gone to him, the only remedy was by an 
action and a reference. There seemed no sufficient 
ground for disturbing the Referee’s report, and 
so the defendant’s application to send it back was 
refused with costs. Leave to appeal further was 
also refused by the Judges, who wisely held that 
it was for the benefit of both parties that there 
should be no more litigation. Seeing that the 
very object of making the architect the final 
arbitrator in disputes of this kind is to avoid all 
such litigation, it seems curious that neither 
party should have sought his decision. But if 
the payments had been made dependent on his 
certificates, as’ they should always be, probably 
this needless lawsuit would have been prevented. 

Freep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Sus Rosa.— Arcuitrect.— ConTRacr.— QUANTITIES.— 
As the architect has done the work and so earned the 
maoney which he has been paid, there seems to be no legal 

ound upon which the contractor can get any part of it 

again, simply because, for some reason beyond the 
control of the architect, the whole works, for which 
quantities were taken out by him, have not been 
completed. 


ApHa. — Contract. — DrELAy. — Rescission. — The 
clauses quoted from this contract do not deal specifically 
with the question of delay, and, generally speaking, delay 
by anemployer, where time is not made of the essence of 
the contract, would not enable a contractor to rescind the 
contract altogether, although he might have an action for 
damages. 


W. dH. B.— Buitpine. — ALTERATION. — Locau 
AvutHority.—I think that although the new bay window 
would not project more than the old, still, as it involves 
an alteration of the external wall, it is a structural work 
which comes under the Building Acts, and that, therefore, 
the local authority have a discretion as to approving the 

lan, and may probably refuse to do soon the ground that 
By raising the height of the bay the frontage and eleya- 
tion are altered. You might appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


A. B.—Party-WALL.—GatEwAy.—(1) The party-wall 
must be rebuilt on the usual terms, and if there is a dis- 
pute there should be an arbitration and anaward. The 

uilding owner will have to make good all damage done. 
(2) Upon this statement there would be no legal right to 
reduce the width of the gateway without consent, 
assuming the right of way can be proved to the full 
extent, and that the reduction would be a substantial 
injury. 


Oma se . 
The Tilehurst Board Schools, Reading, are being 


warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates and patent Manchester 


stoves, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. | 


Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. — 


Re Grorce Ricxert.—At the East Kent Bank- 
ruptcy Court, held at Canterbury last week, this 
debtor, a builder and contractor, of Westgate-on- 
Sea, applied for his discharge. The Official Receiver 
said that according to bankrupt’s statement of 
affairs his liabilities to rank as dividend were £2,046, 
and his assets were £403 8s. 5d., but the trustee 
stated that they were £483 16s. 7d. There were 
assets not yet realised amounting to £40. A dividend 
of 2s. 6d. in the £ was expected on proofs amount- 
ing to £2,047 3s. 5d. There would be no dividend 
on the separate estate. Bankrupt commenced busi- 
ness in partnership with one William Robson, with 
a capital of £300. Rickett found £100 of that 
amount and Robson the remainder. Robson under- 
took to look after the books, and Rickett the work- 
ing part of the business. He had five charges 


against the bankrupt—first, the assets were not’ 


equal to 10s. in the £; secondly, not keeping suffi- 
cient books; then dealing with knowledge that 
he was insolvent, contracting a debt knowing that 
he could not pay it, and that he had previously been 
a bankrupt. His Honour, Judge Selfe, suspended 
the discharge for three years. 


ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR Work DonE.—REMARK- 
ABLE VERDICT.—KirBy V. THompPson.—This action, 
tried at the Liverpool Court of Passage on Jan. 9, 
by Mr. T. H. Baylis, Q.C., and a special jury, was 
a claim by the plaintiff, Edmund Kirby, F.R LB.A., 
F.S.I., architect and surveyor, of Liverpool, for 
£21 from the defendant, John Joseph Thompson, of 
Formby, for work done as a surveyor and valuer. 
Plaintiff’s counsel stated that in August, 1891, the 
plaintiff, who had several other claims in hand, was 
engaged by the defendant to survey and enter into 
negotiations for and to endeavour to effect a sale of 
the property known as 35, 37, and 39, Whitehapel, 
and 51, Cumberland-street, the site of which, con- 
taining about 207sq.yd., was required by the 
Government for the new Post- office. The plaixtiff 
negotiated a long time for the sale of the pro- 
perty with a Mr. Cross, a surveyor, of Manchester, 
who represented the Government ; but he was 
unable to come to terms, owing to the defendant 
refusing to name a price. He also prepared plans, 
and otherwise assisted Mr. Wainwright, a Liver- 
pool surveyor, to value the property. Mr. Wain- 
wright’s valuation was £5,320, including 10 per 
cent. for compulsory sale. Defendant, however, 
plaintiff said, wanted £9,000. Plaintiff could not 


honestly have valued the property at anything like. 


£9,000. The defendant then seemed to have heard 
that Mr. Bradley, a Liverpoolsolicitor, had obtained 
£40 a yard for adjoining property (a price which 
included compensation for trade fixtures and loss of 
business). He thereupon brought in Mr, Bradley, 
and the plaintiff said he had better do nothing 
further in the matter. Mr. Kirk, solicitor, was 
afterwards called in, and Mr. Hartley, surveyor, 
was asked to value the property, which he did at 
£5,300. The price ultimately agreed to was £5,000, 
and £500 for costs. Plaintiff, cross-examined by 
Mr. Broadbridge, said he found he was dealing with 
a man who had an exalted idea as to the value of 
his property. The defence was that the plaintiff 
was employed to make a valuation, and failed to 
supply it. The jury, without retiring, gave a 
verdict for £75 damages, his Lordship granting 
permission for the plaintiff to amend his claim. Mr. 
Broadbridge asked that execution might be stayed, 
to give the defendant an opportunity of appealing, 
on the ground that the Court had no power to grant 
leave to amend. The necessary order was granted. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LONDON Sxy-Srens Act. 
—Mr. Herbert Sprake, the proprietor of Collins’s 
Music Hall, was summoned at the Clerkenwell 
Police-court, on the 11th inst., by the London 
County Council for retaining a sky-sign without the 
license of the Council. Mr. Chilvers, from the 
solicitor’s department, represented the Council, and 
Mr. Spokes, barrister, appeared for the defendant. 
Mr. Chilvers stated the summons was taken out 
under the London Sky-Signs Act of 1891 and the 
London County Council (General Powers) Act, 
1893, which prohibited any sky-signs being retained 
upon, over, or above any building, structure, or 
erection without the consent of the Council, and 
that the person so retaining the sky-sign was liable 
to a penalty of £5. Mr. Geo. Townsend, a sur- 
veyor in the office of the Council, was called to 


| prove that the structure complained of consisted of 


the words ‘‘ Collins’s Music Hall,’’ the letters being 
formed of coloured glass set into an iron frame- 
work, which was on the roof of the house, being 
4ft. gin. high, 31ft. long, and 2ft. deep. The 
structure was visible against the sky, and was so 
constructed that it could be lighted up by gas at 
night. For the defence, Mr. Spokes contended that 
the structure complained of was a mere box which 
really formed part of the building, and that the 
Council had, in 1885, approved of the structure ; 
also that it came within the exemption contained in 
the Act, it being attached to the parapet wall of 
the hall, and was not more than 38ft. above those 
walls. The magistrate, Mr. Bros, said he was of 
opinion that the structure was a sky-sign, and did 


i not come within the exemption, and that defendant 


must take it down. Mr. Chi stated tha 
only asked for a nominal penalty, which the magi 
trate imposed, and allowed £1 2s. for costs; k 
consented, on the application of Mr. Spoke 
grant a special case. : 


CHIPS. 


The new examination hall which has been adi 
to George Heriot’s School at Edinburgh was f 
ally opened on Monday. It accommodates 
pupils, in addition to the galleries, which {hol 
spectators, and has cost £9,400. Mr. Gow, 
Edinburgh, was the architect. ‘ 


New schools have been opened this w 
Helston. They have been built from plans © 
W. J. Winn, of that town, by Messrs. T. 
Hill, of the Lizard. 


The town council of Walsall have deci 
borrow a further sum of £50,000 for impr 
to the gas undertaking. At the same meeting 
were adopted for new public baths, estimated to cos 

? . ¢ 

The County Brewery, Cardiff, has been take 
over by Messrs. Handcock and Co., and extens 
alterations and additions are about to be carrie 
out, which will make the premises second 
none in the West of England or South Wal 
Messrs. J. P. Jones, Richards, and Budgen 
Mr. C. C. Jones are the joint architects. 


The session of the British and American Archa 
logical Society in Rome opened on Tuesday, | 
Clare Ford, the British Ambassador, taking t 
chair. The lecturer was Professor Tracy Pe 
the United States, who gave a discourse on ‘‘ Gi 
hood in Ancient Rome.” a 


Sir Algernon West has announced his intentio 
of erecting a working men’s institute at Wa 
borough, near Guildford, as a memorial to the I 
Lady West. me 


The partnership heretofore subsisting betwée 
J. Hall and F, A. Tugwell, architects and surveye 
Scarborough, under the style of Hall and Tugwi 
has been dissolved. i F 


The late Earl of Orford has left to the tru 
of the National Portrait Gallery his pictu 
James Stuart the Pretender, and his siste 
Largilliere. 


On Monday, ata meeting of North Berwick toy 
council and Police Commission, it was unanimout 
resolved to proceed at once with an extensive schen 
of alterations and improvements on the ez 
drainage system of the burgh, at an estimated ¢ 
of £1,300. wae 


A birthday party was given at the Adelai 
Assembly Rooms, Andover, last week by Mr. 
Beale, the well-known builder of that town, and’ 
proprietor of the rooms, to celebrate the coming 
age of his eldest son, Mr. Horace Beale. The sf 
of workmen, with a few friends, to the numb 
75, dined together, and in the course of the even! 
between the songs and toasts, a pair of ope 
glasses and a Gladstone bag, subscribed for b 
employés, were presented to Mr. Horace. Bea 


Mr. Cheaton Parr offered to the corporation 
Warrington on Monday a large hall he had ha 
erected in Palmyra-square, in the centre of th 
town. The hall, which will be opened in pe hi 
been built at a cost of over £6,000, and will s 
nearly 2,000 persons. The gift, which was wil 
conditions for the use of the town, was cord 
accepted. a 


The Local Government Board have 
mission to the Ipswich town council to 
£18,500, for the purchase and laying out of 
church Park, which is beautifully situated i 
heart of the town, as a public recreation ground, 


Having regard to the evidence given at the recer 
inquiry respecting the Euston-road explosion 
highways committee of the London County Co 
propose that plans for street boxes in conne 
with electric lighting should only be approved 0 
condition that provision is made for their adequai 
ventilation. 1S 


A new board school, which has been erected 0 
the site of the old Wesleyan schools in Darley -stree 
Leeds, transferred to the school board of tha 
in 1888, was opened on Monday. The schoo. 
cost £16,540, and is mainly for Jewish children. 


An inquest was opened on Wednesday week 
West Ham on the body of William Perkins Pie 
aged 28, scaffolder, of Victoria Cottage, Plais 
grove, West Ham, who was killed whilst wo 
on the Holbrook-road Board Schools, now in 
of erection, on the previous Saturday. Dece 
who was in the employ of Messrs. W. Gregar 
Son, the contractors for the building, was rais' 
girder by Weston’s endless tackle, when it f 
the ground, and the chain rebounded, i 
fatal injuries on deceased. Josiah Grover, th 
tractors’ foreman, produced the hook whi 
held the tackle, and which had broken. The 
was adjourned, Pei i 
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Tur excavation of the Roman villa recently 
found at Darenth, North Kent, is steadily pro- 
gressing under the direction of Messrs. Payne 
and Clowes. The chalk has been roughly hewn 
into blocks and laid in courses to form the sup- 
ports of a hypocaust. The flints from the chalk 
are slightly squared, imbedded in mortar, and, 
alternated with courses of tiles, so asto form a 
solid wall. The various methods adopted for 
supporting the floors beneath which the heated 
air was to circulate are well shown in the several 
rooms. In one the pile are formed of flat tiles 
laid one upon another to the required height ; in 
another a square pottery tube of the proper 
length is set on end and filled with flints and 
earth to increase its stability ; in a third the heat 
is conveyed across the room by means of channels 
lined and covered in with tiles; while in yet 
another the supports of the floor are formed of 
low walls of coursed chalk blocks. Many addi- 
tional chambers have been laid bare during the 
past fortnight. At the west side of the villa— 
that next the river—a congeries of small rooms 
was found, some of them barely 6ft. in length, 
but all finished on the walls, and the floor also, 
with tesserze and fine stucco. 


Mr. CorneLrus VANDERBILT opened last week 
the palatial house which has been building for 
him during the past three or four years in the 
Central Park, New York. It is architecturally 
an almost exact copy of the famous chateau at 
Blois, the material being grey stone, with dress- 
ings and sculptured ornaments of terracotta. 
The ball-room has decorations of white and gold 
in the Louis XIV. style, and is about 80ft. long 
by rather more than 50ft. broad. The ceiling, 
painted by Toudouze, represents groups of 
nymphs playing on various instruments and 
rocked by zephyrs. About them hover cupids, 
one of whom is suspended as a sculptured figure 
and aims an arrow at the crowd below. The 
frieze bears a succession of garlands, the end of 
which are held by cupids, and electric lights 
gleam from between the red and blue petals of 
the moulded blossoms. There are also several 
crystal lustres to help out the illumination. The 
cost of the mansion was rather over than under a 
million sterling. 

Tue committee of the Sanitary Institute have 
arranged for the nineteenth time a course of lec- 
tures and demonstrations for the special instruc- 
tion of those desirous of obtaining knowledge of 
the duties of sanitary officers. The series will 
consist of twenty-four lectures, to be given on 
Tuesdays and Fridays at 8 p.m. in the Parkes 
Museum, Margaret-street, W., the first being 
delivered on Friday, February lst. The lec- 
turers include Mr. J. Castell-Evans, Dr. R. T. 
Hewett, Sir Douglas Galton, Professor A. 
Wynter Blyth, Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, Dr. A. News- 
combe, Professor A. Bostock Hill, Dr. Louis 
Parkes, Dr. E. A. Seaton, Professor T. Roger 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Professor W. H. Corfield, 
Professor Henry Robinson, and Mr. H. Percy 
Boulnois. 

An elaborate attempt at fire-resisting con- 
struction has been introduced recently in the new 
Tremont Temple in Boston. It consists in 
placing about the great steel girders terracotta 
blocks on all the exposed sides and strapping them 


rovided, and the river is to be dredged so that the together with iron. Upon this is stretched ex- 


eobat . | panded metal lathing covered with a heavy coat 
See can come, alongside: the landing of Windsor cement. Over this, in turn, comes 


iron furring, and this is provided also with a 
layer of expanded metal lath. The finishing 
plaster is laid on top of this last layer. This 
arrangement provides first a dead air space, next 
a layer of terra-cotta, a Windsor cement covering, 
then a second air space, and finally a second 
thick layer of Windsor cement. 

Ox Monday last Prof. S. P. Thompson, F.R.S., 
delivered the first of three Cantor lectures on 
‘The Arc Light’’ before the Society of Arts. 
Tracing its history from the time of Davy on- 
wards, the professor exhibited the arcs formed 
between various metals, and then referred almost 
exclusively to the use of carbon—that element 
being the only material as yet known that is 
suitable for the industrial production of the 
electric light. Discussing the conditions neces- 
sary for the formation of the arc, he referred to 
the point from which the greatest light is emitted, 
the relations between. electromotive force and 
length of arc, and between amount of current and 
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ER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
aoe MATTERS. 
.UTHAMPTON.—The works committee have re- 
amended the town council to adopt the scheme 
pared by the poreng> surveyor, Mr. W. B. G. 
anett, O.E., for the drainage of the eastern dis- 
t of the Borough of Southampton, and to apply 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
row the sum of £40,000, the estimated cost of 
works. 


jrantEY.—A Local Government Board inquiry 
; been held at the Local Board Offices, Stanley, 
Mr. G. W. Willcocks, M.Inst.C.E., with respect 
an application for sanction to borrow £11,000 for 
rks of main sewerage and sewage disposal for 
»town. The scheme was explained by the engi- 
er, Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., of 
weastle-on-Tyne, and comprises the laying of 
miles of 24, 18, 15, 12, and Qin. pipe sewers, 
Juding a proportion of Hassall’s water-tight 
nted pipes. Ventilation is provided by means of 
th surface openings and castiron pipe shafts. At 
s head of each sewer there will be placed an 
tomatic flushing tank with capacity of from 700 
1,000 en for systematic flushing of the 
and further by means of penstocks in man- 
les for impounding the sewage. The surface 
iter from roads is generally excluded from the 
wers, the old drains being lett in for that purpose. 
ere are two main outfall sewers which converge 
the disposal works, situate in a field near Hough- 
Burn, at the north-east corner of the board’s 
ct, where the sewage will first be chemically 
ixed with alumina ferric, a cheap chemical, and 
hich acts as a precipitant and deodorant. The 
wage will then pass into duplicate subsiding and 
tering tanks, and afterwards conveyed in delivering 
nduits on to the land, which is laid out in oblong 
eas. The effluent will pass into the adjoining 
ook. The cost of the main sewerage works is 
timated at £9,000 and the disposal works £2,000. 
1¢ inquiry terminated by the consideration of an 
ication by the board for a further loan of £4,600 
pecial street improvements. 


rockport.—Dr. Charles Porter, medical officer 
health, refers, in a report just presented to the 
rporation of Stockport, to the sewerage works 
ba progress and to the means adopted for sewer 
ntilation. The scheme now being carried out, 
der the supervision of Mr. A. M. Fowler, 
-LC.E., of Salford, at a cost of about £100,000, 
ovides for five main intercepting sewers, which 
6 to be ventilated by openings in the carriage-way 
id by shafts on buildings, away from windows. 
t the outfall works the sewage will be pumped 
‘ft. 6in, into tanks, there treated chemically, and 
a1 aeeweed intermittently upon underdrained 
levelled filter beds, through which the effluent 
§ purified will pass into the river. The corpora- 
possess 95 acres of land at Heathside Farm, 
le, and it is proposed to appropriate by 
es 63 acres for sewage purification, the ground 
well adapted, consisting of sharp gravel and 
Provision is being made at the outfall works 
al with the sewage from upwards of 140,000 
rsons, the figure at which the engineer estimates 
16 population of Stockport 30 years hence. At 
nt the inhabitants number about 75,000 in the 
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he 
‘The Mersey docks and harbour board finally 
dopted last week a scheme for carrying out a 
wriety of works in order to facilitate the transfer 
f passengers from ‘Transatlantic and other large 
feamships to the principal railway systems of the 
lee a total estimated cost of £36,800. The 
Vaterloo goods tunnel and the Dock line of rail- 
ys, which partly traverse the streets, are to be 
; certain bridges are to be strengthened ; a 
assenger railway station at the pierhead is to be 


i 


With reference to the dispute which has arisen 
etween Mr. James Bradley, contractor for the 
ewerage works at Boultham, Lincoln, and the 
sranston rural district council, the various questions 
n dispute have been referred to Mr. Herbert 
AL al Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of Nottingham. The 
laim of Mr, Bradley is for £902 17s. 5d., balance 
f contract and extras, and the certificate of the 
urveyor was to pay him £54 in discharge of his 
laim. Mr. Walker’s decision is to be final and 
inding on Mr. Bradley and the district council. 


, Major-General in D. Crozier,*one of the Local 
rt ent Board inspectors, held an inquiry at 
Macclesfield Town Hall on Friday with atect to 
he proposal of the Macclesfield corporation to 
yorrow £60,000 for the purposes of a main drainage 
cheme. . W. H. Radford, of Nottingham, the 


ngineer of the scheme, explained the plans, and 
SMMMetiestieat would ‘be by precipitation, 
Sr bey by coke and land filtration. Opposition 

‘offer 


vas by Mr. Legh, of Adlington Hall, on 
whose estate it is proposed to construct the sewage 
works of the Cheshire County Council. ; 
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size of arc, the temperature of the crater, the fall 


of potential in the arc, and the question of the 
transfer of material from one carbon to the other, © 
concluding, with regard to the last point, that 
material is transferred in one direction only— 
from crater to peak. He exhibited an arc formed 
by an alternating current of 2,000 volts, though 
this, he said, was not a true arc, but of the nature 
of aflame. In the true arc there is combustion 
of the air with the production, as Prof. Dewar 
has shown, of carbon monoxide and of various 
nitrous compounds, whose smell may sometimes 
be noticed. The next lecture (Monday next) 
will deal with the optics of the arc and its 
temperature. 


Tur annual report of Mr. John Atkinson, 
borough surveyor of Stockport, publishes some 
interesting facts. The density of population is 
33°2 per acre, and the death-rate for 1893 23°9 
per 1,000. Two miles of new streets have been 
opened during the year, and five acres have been 
absorbed for building. Referring to paving, the 
carriageways are mainly of Lancashire and Derby- 
shire grit setts, with Welsh and Dalbeattie granite 
in places. Macadam is only of small extent. 
Many streets are paved with boulders, but setts 
have been substituted of late for them. Alluding 
to ventilation and flushing* of sewers, the open 
manhole and lamphole grids at surface of roads 
have been in use. These are assisted in places by 
tall iron ventilating shafts. Mr. Atkinson says : 
‘¢ After reviewing the many methods for dealing 
with sewer air and gases, and reviewing most of 
the current literature on the question, I am of 
opinion that for efficiency and economy the 
present system of surface gratings, assisted by 
tall shafts, is the best.’’ ‘The chief complaints 
of smells come from places where the sawers are 
of flat gradients. ‘Tall shafts are erected against 
adjacent buildings when any particular grating is 
complained of. Altogether 35 cast-iron shafts 
have been erected. Some of these are round, 6in. 
diameter, others are 6in. by 4in., and are carried 
up above the eaves. 


A reTuRN made to the Department of Science 
and Art shows that the amount expended on 
technical education during the year 1892-93 in 
England, Wales, and Scotland was £529,718, and 
that the estimated amount allocated to technical 
education for the year 1893-4 was £696,328. 
The summary shows that 41 out of the 49 County 
Councils in England (excepting the county of 
Monmouth) are applying the whole of the residue 
received under the Local Taxation Act, 1890, to 
technical education, while the remaining eight 
apply a part of it to the same purpose. Of the 
Councilsof the 61county boroughs, 53 are devoting 
the whole of the residue to technical education, and 
seven a part of it ; while in one case only (Preston) 
the residue is being applied, not to educational 
purposes, but to relief of rates. In addition, the 
Councils of ten county boroughs are levying a 
rate, or making grants out of the rates, under 
the Technical Instruction Acts. In Scotland, 23 
out of the 33 County Councils are applying the 
whole of the residue to technical education, and 
sevena part of it only, while one has the matter 
under consideration, and two are applying the 
residue to the relief of rates. Of 194 burghs and 
police burghs, 21 are applying the whole, and 50 
a part, of the residue to technical education ; one 
has not decided ; and 122 are applying the whole 
to the relief of rates. 

Tue Board of Trade Commissioners (Mr. J. 
Wolfe Barry, C.B., Admiral Sir G. Nares, and 
Mr. G. F. Lyster) continued on Wednesday their 
inquiry into the condition of the Lower Thames 
navigation. Evidence was given by Mr. W. 
Glynn, chairman of the Works Committee of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board; Mr. W. R. 
Galbraith, consulting engineer to the London and 
South-Western Railway Company, who described 
the steps that are being taken for the improve- 
ments at Southampton harbour and docks ; Mr. 
A. R. Binnie, chief engineer of the London 
County Council, who gave particulars as to the 
deposit of sewage sludge by the Council’s vessels 
in the Barrow Deeps; and Mr. C. J. More, chief 
engineer to the Thames’ Conservancy. The 
secretary of the Thames Conservancy said the 
Lower River Committee of the Board had decided 
in fayour of a fresh survey of the river from the 
Nore to London Bridge. The inquiry was 
adjourned sine die. 


A rriumPHAt arch of large dimensions has been 
built at the west entrance to Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, an open space of 516 acres, as a 
memorial to the defenders of the Union, 1861-5. 
The corner stone of the arch was laid in 1889. It 
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has already cost about £50,000 sterling, and will 
probably cost as much more before it is com- 
pleted. The architect is Mr. J. H. Duncan, of 
New York City, and the bronze groups are to be 


furnished by Mr. Frederick MacMonnies, of 


Paris and New York. The arch, which has a 
single opening, is built of light granite, and is 
80ft. across, 71ft. high, and 45ft. in depth. The 
treatment is rather heavy, the upper portions 
being too massive in appearance. On each side 
of the abutments are massive pedestals, which are 
to be surmounted by colossal bronze groups. On 
the inner and outer faces of the abutments bronze 
bass reliefs emblematic of victory are attached. 
Above the cornice are to be wreaths in which the 
names of the battles in which men from Brooklyn 
participated will be inscribed. A room is pro- 
vided over the arch, in which war relics will be 
exhibited. 


Ara recent meeting of the Imperial Institute, 
Mr. H. A. Miers, of the Mineral Department of 
the British Museum, read a paper ‘‘ On Precious 
Stones and How to Distinguish Them,” in the 
course of which he said that the experts did not 
seem in the least aware of the simple and 
certain method which had been placed at their 
disposal by recent mineralogical research. There 
was, perhaps, no subject on which experts had 
been so slow to take advantage of practical 
methods supplied by science as the manipulation 
and discrimination of precious stones. The 
polarising microscope and spectroscope, he said, 
were easily used, and the former could be always 
used effectively by immersing the stone in oil. 
Among new practical methods introduced by 
recent discoveries were the use of the reflecto- 
meter and.«the recognition of tourmaline from 
its electrical properties by means of powdered 
red lead and sulphur. In place of the chemical 
balance for the determination of specific gravities 
heavy liquids were recommended, and attention 
was specially called to a wonderful new liquid, 
fused nitrate of thallium and silver, in which 
all known gem-stones float. Gem-stones were 
far more numerous than was commonly supposed, 
although they often passed muster under erroneous 
names. That the available varieties were not 
more numerous was due mainly to the prejudice 
of purchasers, who had heard of nothing but 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds. In 
the mineral gallery of the British Museum were 
many examples of cut stones which had rarely or 
never been used in jewelry, but which should 
certainly win favour on their own merits. The 
crystals.from which these gems had been cut 
were changeless and deathless. 


Mooreare-strest Station has been for some 
months past in process of reconstruction. The 
old ramshackle roofs by which the platforms 
were covered in, and the rails, too, have now all 
been swept away, and in place of them new 
ones have been set up covering the platforms 
only, leaving open space over the rails for the 
escape of steam and smoke. With 1,100 or 
1,200 trains a day coming into the station, this 
has been by no means an .easy undertaking 
without interrupting traffic. It has now been 
finished, however, and the more formidable 
portion of the work, the ‘reconstruction of the 
front portion of the station, is just being com- 
menced. This includes — staircases, booking- 
offices, cloak-rooms, &c., and with the business 
of five companies to transact while the work is in 
full swing, this demoliton and rebuilding will 
require a good deal of anxious care, if accidents 
are to be avoided. The plans arrange for two 
main entrances from the street, one leading into 
the booking'-office. for the Great Northern, the 
Midland, -and the London, Chatham, and Dover 


lines; the other for Metropolitan and Great, 
“Western. 
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New board schools are approaching completion 
at Stafford, and will be opened in about a fort- 
night’s time, Mr. Nicholas Joyce, of that town, is 
the architect, Mr. Jervis the contractor, and Mr. 
Pebworth the clerk of works. The heating and 
ventilating works are being carried out by Messrs. 
Truswell and Sons, of Nottingham, 


The Grafton Galleries will be reopened to-morrow 


(Saturday) with an exhibition of pictures by old |. 


Scottish portrait painters and landscapes by the 
Rev. John Thompson, of Duddingston. Raeburn, 
Allan Ramsay, Watson Gordon, William Dyce, 
R.A., and others will be’ well represented. A 
feature of the exhibition will be a selection of old 
Scottish silver, arms, and curios. This exhibition 
will remain open till April, and be succeeded in 
May-by “* Fair Children.”’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Surveyors’ Institution. ‘‘ The London Build- 
ing Act, 1894,”’ by H. Blackbourn. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts. Cantor Lectures, 
No. 2. “The Are Light,’ by Prof. 
Silvanus P. Thompson, D.S8c., F.R.S. 
8 p.m. 1 
Turspay.—Society of Arts. ‘Russian Armenia and the 
Prospects for British Trade,’ by Dr. A 
Markoff, 4.30 p.m. : ‘ 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Dis- 
» cussion on “‘ Mountain Railways.”’ 8 p.m. 
WEpnEspAy.—Society of Arts. ‘Tea,’ by A. G. Stanton. 
8 p.m. fs 
TuurspAy.—Glasgow Architectural Association. ‘‘ An 
Architectural Chat,’? by J. A. Morris. 
8 p.m. 
Fripay.—Royal Institution. ‘The Nile,’? by Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff. 9 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association. 
“The Monuments of Egypt,’ by W. 
Milburn, of Sunderland. 7.30 p.m. 
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The collegiate church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, is being lighted by incandescent lamps, each 
of 16c.p., arranged round the mouldings of the 
arcades, 


Mr, Commissioner Kerr has giyen permission for 
the necessary expenses to be incurred in purchasing 
several houses in the Strand by the liquidator of the 
Liberator Building Society, to enlarge the building 
now standing idle on the Thames Embankment, and 
then convert the whole structure into a gigantic 
hotel. The Bill which was deposited in Parliament 
to give effect to the judge’s order will therefore be 
pushed on with all speed. 


It is expected that the Berhampore section of the 
East Coast Railway of India will be opened for 
traffic within two months, and the extension to 
Cuttack by next autumn. 


Tenders have been invited for the extension of 
the apparatus at the Aberdeen gasworks. The cost 
of the work is estimated at £2,300. 


The death is announced of Professor Gustav 
Graef, at Berlin, in his 74th year. He studied in 
Diisseldorf under Hildebrandt and Von Schardow, 
and after his settlement at Berlin in 1852 produced 
a large series of historical and mythological paint- 
ings. Since 1862 his favourite occupation has been 
portrait painting. He undertook several art excur- 
pons to Paris, Vienna, Italy, England, and Scot- 
and. 


The 14th-century civic cross from Bristol, which 
for the past 130 years has found a resting-place at 
Stourhead Park, Wilts, is being restored for Sir 
Henry Hoare, Bart. The work is being carried 
out from plans by Mr. C. E, Ponting, F.S.A., of 
Lockeridge, Marlborough, by Messrs. Harry Hems 
and Sons, of Exeter. The Eleanor Cross at 
Waltham was restored by the same architect and 
sculptors. 


An inquiry, ordered by the Local Government 
Board, was held on Friday in the council-chamber, 
town-hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, before Colonel J.T. 
Marsh, R.E., into an application by the corporation 
of Newcastle to borrow £1,995 for the formation of 


the Cruddas Recreation Ground, £418 for altera- | 7 


tions to the Northumberland Baths, and £1,356 for 
the construction of a lavatory in the Bigg Market. 
The town clerk and Mr.. Laws, the city engineer, 
explained the proposals. 


Dr. G. M. Dawson, son of Sir William Dawson, 
has been appointed Director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, in succession to Dr. A. R. C. 
Selwyn, who has been superannuated. 


A workman digging clay in a brickyard at Drif- 
field, a few days ago, at a depth of about 4ft. 
came across an urn, and, with the exception of 
snipping the flange at the mouth, succeeded in 
getting it out entire. Nothing was found along 
with the vase, which is destitute of the least orna- 
mentation, and has been turned upon a wheel. It 
stands 5in. high, is 2%in. across the flange, 2in. 
across the mouth, is 4in. across its greatest circum- 
ference, and stands upon a circular base. It is of a 
blue-grey clay, and has been fired in a kiln. 


The new town-hall at Morley, Yorks, built from 
the designs of Messrs, Holtom and Fox, of Dews- 
bury, will shortly be opened by Mr. Asquith, who 
is a native of that town. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
the town-hall, Blackburn, on Friday, before Major- 
General Crozier, R.E,, and Mr, A, E. Fletcher, 
F.S.C., respecting an application of the corporation 
for sanction to borrow £12,000 for the purposes of 
erecting carburetted gas plant. 


_ Two memorial stained-glass windows have been 
inserted in the north aisle of Eccleshall parish 
church. One is of two lights, and one represents 
Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel, the other Noah 
entering the Ark. Messrs. Burlison and Grylls, of 
London, were the artists, : shen 


WAGES MOVEMENTS, 
DunpEE.—A_ new set of rules has beentfram 
by the Dundee operative slaters relating to th 
wages and conditions of employment. It is s 
that the standard rate of wages for journeym 
should be 83d. per hour, this being an increase 
2d. per hour as compared with the present. 
pay. It is further proposed that the day sh 
consist of nine hours for nine months of the y 
and eight hours during the remaining three mont 
as compared with nine hours for nine mo 
eight hours for two months, and seven hours 
one month, as at present. For country work 
advance of 3d. per day is asked, and the masi 
are requested not to em loy more than one appren 
to four journeymen, and not to employ other mas 
apprentices, oe 
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The parish church of Sledmere is being rebuilt 
the sole cost of Sir Tatton Sykes. Mr. Te 
Moore, of London, is the architect. 


The centenary of the death of Josiah Wedgw« 
will be commemorated this year at Burslem by 
exhibition of Wedgwood ware, to be held in 
Institute. aad 

At a meeting of the Harpur Trustees, held a 
Bedford on the 10th inst., it was decided to build 
school for 100 younger boys on the site of 
Peter’s Rectory, Bedford, and facing St. Peter 
green, and to extend the workshop building, a 
total cost of £2,400. 


In a report to the Severn Commission, Mr. BE. 
Marten gives some interesting particulars of 
traffic on the River Seine.’ By means of barra; 
and other works, a minimum depth of 10}ft. of we 
has been secured for the whole of the distance 
tween Rouen and Paris, so that now barges carry 
1,000 tons each are able to use the river. The to 
river traffic is now 4,000,000 tons per annum, an 
steadily increasing. Some few boats trade dir 
between England and Paris, the largest of th 
being the Kenilworth, which is 145ft. long by 23: 
beam, by 8ft. Sin. pat of water. The minimi 
headway under the bridges at the summer level o: 
the river is 20ft. lin. ; 


The engineer of the Edinburgh and Distri 
Water Trust has reported to that body that: 
estimate of the cost of the new Talla water sche 
is £728,828. This was £97,828 over the estimate 
hitherto stated, but it included the cost of land at 
Fairmilehead for the construction of a service 
reservoir, filter-beds, and clear-water tank, 
also for a new main thence to the city boundary. 


A new organ, built by Messrs. Gray and D. 
son, of London, at a cost, including case, of £1,2 
was dedicated at St. John’s Church, Chester, 
Wednesday. We illustrated the organ, with 
surroundings, in our issue of June 22, 1894, 
work of construction has been carried out u 
the direction of Messrs. T. M. Lockwood and 
of Chester. 


The following gentlemen have been elected te 
serve as officers of the York Architectural Soci 
for the ensuing session :—President, Henry Perk 

R,I.B,A.; vice-presidents, John Lane, A. 
Turner ; past presidents, W. Hepper, W. G. Peni 
F.R.1I.B.A., A. Pollard ; hon. treasurer, Norman 
Yeomans ; librarian, W. E. Walker ; committee, 
Benson, A. H. Claypole, J. T. Foes, A. Hi 
A. P, Skeat; hon. secretary, A. B. Burleigh. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers, which w, 
established on January 2, 1818, and incorporated 
Royal Charter on June 3, 1878, for the gene: 


advancement of mechanical science, now consists 
6,660 members of all classes. 


The Gresham Lectures on Geometry will — be 
delivered by Mr. W. H. Wagstaff at Gresham 


Hall, Basinghall-street, on Jan. 22, 23, 24, and 25. 
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DRAWING AS A MEANS AND 
a: ; AN END. 
poe excellent examples of work submitted 
+ this year for the Institute prizes, and 
the still more remarkable set of drawings 
exhibited in Conduit-street by M. Chedanne, 
suggest reflections of many sorts—reflections 
on style, on design, and on modes of repre- 
sentation. The last, perhaps, impress them- 
‘selves on the mind the most forcibly just 
now. M. Chedanne’s. discoveries at the 
Pantheon are highly interesting; but his 
‘methods of delineating that building have 
attracted even greater attention from English 
students. 
_ French architectural drawing, at its best, 
has a kind of brilliancy about it, beside 
which our own average examples seem 
feeble and tame. Compare, for instance, 
e sketches in Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary” with thosé in any book of the 
same sort and period published here. How 
clear, how masterly, how obviously truthful 
‘they look. Yet it does not always happen, 
on comparing them with their originals, that 
truthfulness turns out to be their distinctive 
quality. In another sense than the common 
one, it might often be said that they are too 
‘good to be true. It is frequently the case 
with such brilliant drawings. MM. Verdier 
ad Cattois, for example, in their fine work 
on ‘‘ Domestic: Architecture,” illustrate a 
yery interesting wooden dormer from Lisieux. 
‘Their elevation shows an arched bargeboard, 
accurately’ circular in its curves—a roof 
rigidly rectilinear, surface-ornament regular 
and eyen, and grotesques almost Greek in 
the severity of their lines. A good many 
years ago the late Mr. E. W. Godwin com- 
pared this illustration with the original, and 
published, in our pages, a measured drawing 
ofhisown. This showed the work as it was 
when he saw it—somewhat damaged by time 
and repairs. The French architects, perhaps, 
‘Meant their engraving for a restoration; but 
ven allowing this, it proved a very inaccu- 
‘Tate one. The curves, instead of being cir- 
cular, were really something quite different. 
They were just the freehand sweeps which 
he ancient builders commonly used when 
‘wood was their material—the very things 
which distinguished carpentry arches from 
eeny ones. The roof, instead of being 
straight, proved to be boldly tilted, and the 
‘grotesques and carvings had always been 
ust the rough, spirited things in which the 
Medieval workman delighted. The French 
architects, in short, drew the dormer as they 
thought it ought to be; the English one 
showed it as it actually was. 
_Acclever draughtsman, too, may turn out 
miserably poor work in brick and stone. M. 
Viollet-le-Duc, for instance, was a very able 
and most versatile man. But whata terrible 
come-down it is to pass from his books to his 
buildings! The first thought on seeing some 
of his restorations is to ask him to ‘study his 
Own publications. How could a man with 
so much appreciation of the old find it in his 
heart to pull it down wholesale ? And how, 
even then, could he complacently. substitute 
for it such lifeless rubbish as the modern 
Carving 1s in many French cathedrals ? What 
2 contrast between the old-time builders, 
who could hardly draw at all, as men now 
count drawing, and this 19th-century one, 
Whose drawing was so incomparably more 
| img than his productions! Does it not 
ot Bey paiiet even drawing may, from an 
| Int of ylew, get too large a share of 
an architect’s afleation P “he 
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Continental draughtsmanship particularly | results. It is admitted, both in theory and 


excels our own in two directions—in the 
absolutely unshaded outline, and in the 
elaborately shaded elevation. We may see 
the first in almost any standard book on 
Italian architecture, and the second in works 
like the ‘Archives de la Commission de 
Monuments Historiques,” published by the 
French Government, and the ‘‘ Monumentos 
Arquitectonicos de Hspama,” published by 
the Spanish one. In the matter of delinea- 
tion, the Germans seldom reach the level of 
these, though Schulz’s great work on Lower 
Italy, and Salzenberg’s St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, show more careful workmanship 
than Englishmen can often boast of. It is a 
pleasure to meet with illustrations such as 
these, and on such buildings as they deal 
with hardly any labour can be wasted. But 
to go iurther, and attempt a similar style of 
drawing for our own everyday designs would 
be a differentthing. Life is not long enough 
for it. The time it occupied would haye to 
be sayed somewhere, and the saying would 
inevitably be made in the design and super- 
intendence of the buildings themselves. We 
should produce better drawings and worse 
work; we should be more at the drawing- 
board and less in the mason’s shed, and the 
public would have better reasons than they 
now have for thinking that an architect 1s 
only fit to turn out pretty pictures. 


Pure outlines, again, are seldom the best | produces. the worst 


means of explaining architectural facts. The 
making of them is a sort of tour de force, more 
adapted to show the maker’s cleverness than 
to answer any good purpose. A mere sug- 
gestion of shading here and there will ex- 
plain in a moment forms which ,would be 
quite unintelligible without it, and it is in 
this that the advantages of English draughts- 
manship appear. At its best, it aims to be 
useful. It does not set up a pretence of being 
specially admirable in itself. It is not for 
its own sake that it exists : it is only a means 
of producing satisfactory buildings. Just as 
the painter claims to be-judged by his paint- 
ings, and not by preliminary studies for 
those paintings ; just as the sculptor claims 
to be judged by his sculptures, and not by 
his pencil outlines for them—so the architect 
claims to be judged by his buildings, and 
not by the plans and elevations which were 
an aid to their production. When the archi- 
tect’s ideas are. once embodied in brick and 
stone, the drawings by which he worked can 


practice, that those buildings which present 
a large area on all sides of the speaker or 
orchestra—as' a large circular or polygonal 
hall domed over—are less acoustical than 
those where there is a predominating dimen- 
sion like an elongated rectangle. This view, 
we know, is not held by some architects who 
have favoured the ‘ hall” system of design 
for churches and concert-rooms—a principle 
perfectly intelligible on the ground of afford- 
ing an uninterrupted area for grouping the 
audience so that all may see. Hearing and 
seeing have been rather strangely bracketed 
together by some people as if the two things 
were somehow interchangeable and inter- 
dependent. Instead of being so, it is proved in 
many buildings of the large open-area class, 
affording every facility for seeing the speaker, 
notably our polygonal chapter-houses, that 
easy hearing is impossible. Large-domed 
buildings often produce an echo, whilst the 
most acoustical of interiors are often long and 
divided on the avenue system.’ In the former 
buildings the voice is lost, whilst in the 
latter the sound is transmitted with greater - 
force. Lord Grimthorpe, in his ‘‘ Book on, 
Building,” speaking on acoustics, observes, 
with reason, ‘‘ Generally it seems to me that 
buildings, of which the proportions look. 
satisfactory, are also good for sound; and I 
think I may say that the disproportion which . 
results is excessive 
height in proportion to length, which is the 
very thing that modern architects are most 
prone to. In confirmation of this view, I 
have known several churches acoustically 
improved by being lengthened.” He excepts 
Bath Abbey, which has ample length and 
a bad echo. Again he remarks, ‘‘It isa 
lamentable fact that nearly all old churches 
are easy to hear in, including many very 
large ones. Why ‘lamentable ” it is hard 
to say, except in an ironical sense. Speaking 
of division into naye and aisles, or of pillars, 
the same author says, ‘‘Some large open 
halls are very good, and others very bad, 
and so are some churches with aisles and 
pillars.” So also of roofs: ‘Nor can you 
say beforehand that. any kind of roof will be 
either successful or unsuccessful—i.e., the 
result does not depend upon the shape of 
roof. Some vaulted buildings are good, and 
others bad, as the nayes of Westminster 
Abbey and York Minster, I have no doubt 
from their great height. . . . Most, if not 


go. It does not matter any longer how they | all, the polygonal chapter-houses haye such 


look on paper: the question thenceforth is 
how they look im reality. 
Outline drawing may suit the ponderous 
Renaissance of the 18th century—that dull, 
soulless style which the late Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck once lectured on as so very 
‘‘English.” The error was pardonable in 
a Bentinck, for whom English history 
naturally began with the coming of Dutch 
William; it would be pitiable in us, whose 
ancestors, whether Normans, Saxons, Danes, 
or Celts, made England a country worth 
living for long centuries before sham Classic 
stylesinvadedit. Their productions—if they 
are endurable in towns—are everywhere a 
blot on the rural landscape: pompous, pre- 
tentious, insincere. Even Time cannot soften 
them down or harmonise them; they are a 
jarring element in our fairest scenes, like 
Podsnap in Paradise, and if, as we are 
threatened, there is to be a fresh outbreak of 


them, then let it come swiftly, that it may be. 


swiftly abolished. Italian architecture, even 
under a false pretence of being English, will 
not get a permanent footing here, and in the 
end our land will ‘‘See as it was wont to see 
—Be as it was wont to be.” 
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ACOUSTICAL BUILDINGS.—II. 
PURSUING our inquiries into the form 

of buildings which favour sound, we 


may narrow the question by eliminating 
those forms which give the least successful 


an echo that you can hardly hear anybody 
speak in them.” These conflicting opinions 
prove that plan and division of area cannot 
be always taken to insure acoustic properties 
where other circumstances are unfavourable. 
They do not establish anything beyond the fact 
that arcades do not necessarily interfere with 
sound, and that the form of the roof is not 
invariably to be depended upon. As the 
same writer very pertinently observes, ‘‘ I 
have never read or heard a single rule about 
acoustics which I could verify by experience, 
and I haye been struck with the very small 
difference in construction or dimension which 
sometimes makes all the difference between 
a good and a bad result.” These are con- 
clusions which undoubtedly confirm our 
opinion that successful acoustic conditions 
must be sought for from more than one 
order of facts. 

In a paper read at the Musical Association, 
afew years ago, by Mr. Cecil J, Saunders, 
on the ‘‘ Construction of Buildings in’ Rela+ 
tion to Sound,” the author justly remarked 
on the kind of music and the difficulty of 
finding a building equally well adapted for the 


‘| hearing by a large number of both slow music 


and rapid, or of loud and soft. Every listener 
must have, he said, from dsq.ft. to 6sq.ft. in 
area; the latter is not too much for comfort, 
including passages. For 1,000 auditorsthis will 
give an area of 6,000sq.ft., and 30,000ft. area 
for 5,000 auditors, which is almost the greatest 
number that can be expected to hear musi¢ 


Mints 
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well. A long rectangle makes a good con- 
cert-room of ordinary dimensions; but for a 
large hall the length may prove disadyant- 
ageous for those in the farther end, as the 
sound is absorbed or impeded by heads and 
bonnets. If very broad, there is a tendency 
to echo, as the sound direct from the orchestra 
comes to the listener also from the side walls 
by a mere circuitous route, producing, if not 
an echo, an undefinedness and want of force. 
A circular room with a high vaulted ceiling 
has great disadvantages, and the Chapter- 
house at Westminster, an octagonal hall, 
with sides of about 24ft., and with groined 
roof, is instanced by Mr. Saunders as an 
example. When empty, the ‘‘echo’’ repeats 
itself so perfectly and quickly, that it becomes 
a prolonged reverberation. He observes the 
Surrey Chapel in the Blackfriars-road, a 
16-sided polygon, with a gallery all round, 
now turned into a warehouse for agri- 
cultural implements, was the most suc- 
cessful place for hearing. It accom- 


boards grooved and tongued together—forms 
the most desirable ceiling, and far better 
than plaster. But we confine ourselves now 
to proportions. 

The question of proportion or the effect of 
the relation of the three dimensions of a 
hall on sound has been a subject of dis- 
cussion; and probably too much faith has 
been put in what are called ‘‘ harmonic 
ratios.” There are many who tell us that 
in the production of musical sounds simple 
ratios are of yalue. The theory has been 
borne out by a few notable buildings. Thus 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, one of the 
most successful buildings for musical per- 
formances, has its three dimensions in the 
ratio of 2 to 3 to 5, the real dimensions being 
130ft. in length, 78ft. in width, and 52ft. in 
height. The old Surrey Music Hall, also a 


and 67ft. 6in. high, or a ratio of 2 to 3 to 6 
for the central area. One musical authority 
advocates the proportion of 1 to 1 to 2 for 


good example, was 145ft. long, 45ft. wide, |’ 


modated 1,400 persons, and has windows 
all round above and below the gallery. The 
centre roof is hemispherical, with a small 
lantern. A powerful voice is necessary to 
fill it. With respect to height, this authority 
obser ves a concert-room should be as low as 
possible ; that semicircular ceilings are not 
so good as flat ceilings ; and that 5.000 people 
might, in a properly-constructed building, 
hear an orchestral symphony with full en- 
joyment and appreciation of delicate execu- 
tion. Low ceilings carry sound farther in 
-a horizontal direction, and every foot of 
height lessens this distance. Of \the pro- 
portions between length, breadth, and height 
most favourable to music little is de- 
finitely known. In large rooms they, it is 
thought, are unimportant. Mr. Saunders 
sketches what he thinks a good room for 
sound—a square room with rounded corners, 
with the orchestra in one corner capable of 
seating 700 performers, rising in tiers up the 
angle, with the body of the organ beneath 
the orchestra, the choir-organ only being 
visible above, so as to allow the ceiling to be 
as low as possible. Light might be obtained 
by a sun-burner or electric light in the 
corner, so as to throw light from behind on 
the orchestra and performers, shaded from 
the audience. Ventilation could be obtained 
by the same means, and by perforations in 
ceiling and cornice. By thus placing the 
orchestra in the corner, the difficulties which 
arise from placing it at the end of a long 
hall or in the centre of a wide site are 
avoided. Very few of the auditors, it is 
stated, could receive a double sound—i.e., a 
direct and an echoed sound—as would be the 
case if the orchestra were placed in the 
centre of one side of room. It is suggested 
that the ‘auditorium, to seat 5,000, could 
have a similar arrangement, so as to give a 
better view and hearing of the performer, the 
circles being described from a point near the 
centre of orchestra, the seats being sloped 
upwards to the opposite angle. This ideal 
arrangement admits the sound being reflected 
at an obtuse angle by the ceiling, and being 
carried to the farthest hearer. The diagonal 
arrangement, as here described, is cer- 
tainly the most practicable manner of 
making a square room satisfactory for sound, 
though it is one that does not approve itself 
‘to the architectural mind in every instance. 
‘Speaking of height, Lord Grimthorpe alludes 
‘to the ‘‘foolish rage for height” amongst 
church builders; but he asserts that St. 
George’s, Doncaster, though admittedly 
too high for its length, is a successful 
building for music. - Nearly all writers 
on the subject are agreed that low and 
flat or coved ceilings are more fayourable 
to the transmission of sound. An elliptical 
ceiling has been found a good form, and on 


width, height, and length, or a double cube, 
as it represents the ratio of the first harmonic 
or octave. Others recommend 3 and 5 as 
the ratio. 

These opinions are based on theory. Those 
who have practically studied the proportions 
of rooms haye come to no definite conclusion 
on the point, for they have found that, of 
two rooms of precisely the same size and pro- 
portion, one may be excellent for hearing 
and the other defective ; that other conditions 
haye to be taken into account, such as the 
motion of the air within the apartment, its 
materials, &c. Other things being the same, 
we may affirm that a rectangle, with corners 
rounded, of the proportion of a double or 
treble cube, is probably one and the best pro- 
portions for a hall, with the platform or 
orchestra placed not more than 75ft. or S0ft. 
from the farther end. Wren’s dimensions 
would give a rectangle only 70ft. by 60ft., 
which would not be very pleasing; but with 
the addition of another 10ft. to the length, 
and a reduction in width, a better-shaped 
room would be obtained. One recent writer 
suggests in front of the speaker 7dft., and 
30ft. on each side, with a wall facing the 
platform elliptical on plan, and experience 
appears to be fayourable to such a shape for 
concert-rooms in general. 

The inclination of a floor is another con- 
dition favourable to acoustic qualities. The 
‘“‘isacoustic curve” was suggested by Mr. 
J. R. Russell, by which the position of the 
seats for the audience is regulated for a 
theatre. This curve, from its name, indi- 
cates one of “‘equal seeing or hearing,” 
and its construction is described in Gwilt. 
According to this formula, a straight line 
drawn from the speaker’s head to each of the 
auditors seated ought to give a successive 
rise of 12in. or 18in. to those in receding 
seats. Assuming a horizontal distance be- 
tween the rows of seats, say 2ft. 6in., anda 
vertical ascent or rise of 18in. for convenient 
vision, it is easy to find the position or rise 
of the successive seats or heads of auditors. 
But such an arrangement applies more to 
theatres than to. ordinary buildings. If the 
floor of a hall or concert-room be slightly 
inclined, a beneficial effect is produced, and 
it is somewhat surprising that concert- 
rooms are not more generally seated on 
this principle. 

How far these considerations and data can 
be applied to churches is a question that can- 
not now be discussed, nor is it necessary that 
the conditions which are desirable for concert- 
halls and lecture-rooms should be observed in 
a church. For example, the requirements 
of low, flat ceilings, inclined floor and 
curyed end walls, would be impracticable in 
the design of edifices arranged upon church 
lines. Experience of such buildings has 


the whole better than a waggon-headed roof. 
Simply splaying off the angle between wall 
and flat ceiling is an improvement.+ The 
evidence of experts shows that wood—the 


proved that churches of great length and 
height are not devoid of acoustical qualities. 
Many of our old churches, like that of 
Westminister Abbey, are examples of the 


value of these dimensions, though height is 
more fayourable to musical effect than to 
speaking. The principle on which many of the 
proportions of the Medizeyal churches are 
based, the vesica piscis, has not been inimical 
to sound. The proportion produced by this 
figure gives a length of nave and chancel to 
width across both transepts equal to a ratio 
of 14 to 8, if we divide the area comprised by 
the vesica into commensurate squares, 14 of 
them giving the length of church interiorly, 
and 8 squares the width across the transepts, 
The height of the vaulting of some of our 
cathedrals, like those of York, Salisbury, 
Winchester, is also determined by the equi- 
lateral triangle, the base of which compre- 
hends the width of church, including naye 
and side aisles. ; 


A SPECIFICATION ANNOTATED.—VL. © 


24. Defiling the Buildings.—W orkmen, bricklayers 
especially, make water against the walls instead 
of retiring to a proper place provided for the 
purpose. The builder must not permit this, 
and any workman found making a convenience 
of any portion of the buildings shall be instantly 
dismissed. : 


This clause should be rigidly enforced in every 
building, for if it is not, all the corners on every 
scaffold floor will be used by the workmen as 
places to,retire to, with this result—that the wall- 
ing will be stained, and throw off various saline 
crystals in patches, besides giving off foul smells 
for months after the completion of the works, and 
these will be observable even through plastering, 
especially on damp days. Some workmen have, 
unfortunately, extremely filthy habits. What, 
for instance, will be thought of a bricklayer who, 
having set a grate in a decent sitting-room, 
deliberately used the grate as a convenience 
before he left the room? The writer had a 
bricklayer working for him in a room adjoin- 
ing his study, and in the space of 1? hour 
—i.e., from 2 o’clock to 3.45 p.m.—the man 
left his work seven times to visit a corner in 4 
new drawing-room in course of completion in 
another part of the house. In this connection if 
may be well to observe that some workmen’s 
language is quite as filthy as their habits, and it 
is no unusual thing to see notices posted in 
churches under restoration, warning the workman 
against the use of oaths or foul language. Similar 
notices might well be posted on all new buildings. 
The consecration of a new church is sometimes not 
altogether a work of supererogation, for nearly 
every stone from the toundation to the apex- 
block of the spire has been pretty well d——d 
and b——d by the workmen during the progress 
of the work. Not that they mean any harm by 
the use of this forcible language ; but they, in 
course of time, take to applying the same 
language to the materials they use as they apply 
to each other in ordinary conversation! Untor- 
tunately, the builder himself frequently sets the 
men a very bad example in this respect, and even 
the architect has been known to use a big, 
big D. ; 4 
25. Closet Arrangements.—Proper closet: accom= 

modation must be provided by the builder, n 

the site, in such a position as not to be a 

nuisance to visitors or the public; each clo 

must be supplied with a proper quantity 
soil, well dried, and suitable for the purpos 
this must be renewed, and the closet thorough 
cleansed out once a week. 


Builders have learned by experience that itd 
not answer to make the workman too comforta 
in his retiring places, for when such conyveni 
are snug, and made to accommodate two or m 
men, a miniature parish or county council 
likely. to be held there, and the builder 
probably not approve of social questions bei 
discussed at an expense to him of from 8d. to 
per hour incurred by each member present! T. 
closets should, therefore, be clean, and uncom- 
fortable within certain limits. .; ae 


26. No Work in Frosty Weather.—No brickwork 
cement work, or plastering is to be executed 
frosty weather, and when frost is apprehend 
all walls must be covered with straw and bo 
and these are not to be renewed until a 
sets in. 


If green brickwork is exposed to a frost 
bricks for several courses down will be heave 


heir beds, and the mortar will be squeezed out of 
he joints. Work injured in this way may be 
seen in almost every new building in frosty 
weather, for builders are usually careless in pro- 
ecting the work. When heavy rains precede 
‘rost, strips of tarred felt, cut a few inches wider 
jhan the walls, and laid with bricks to keep the 
‘elt from blowing away, will be found to afford 
somplete protection from rain. Where there is a 
srobability of long-continued frost, straw should 
e laid under the felt. In all such coverings, it 
8 especially necessary to take care that they are 
ficiently weighted down to withstand the force 
f heavy gales. 


M1. Work Injured by Frost.—All brickwork injured 
by frost must be taken down and rebuilt. All 
Ponting, cementing, and plastering, eventhough 
done originally in accordance with the contract, 
must, if damaged by frost, be redone at the 
_ builder’s sole expense. 


“It is no uncommon thing, after walls have been 
jointed, to see the pointing all destroyed by 
rost. The builder naturally hesitates to do all 
his work a second time; but there is really no 
yrong done him in insisting that he shall bear 
he expense of this, for he generally selects his 
ywn time to do this work, and if he points imme- 
liately before a frost, it would not be reasonable 
o expect the building owner to pay for any 
lamage done through the selection of an ill- 
hhosen time by the builder. Should the builder 
e required by the architect or building owner 
© point the work at a time selected by them, then 
he builder should not be required to make good 
my of the work if it is damaged by frost. It 
vill save much trouble and expense if pointing, 
lastering, cement-filleting, &c., are done in the 
arly spring; they will then have the summer 
ind autumn to set and dry out before the frosts 
ry them. Pointing and filleting done in the 
ate autumn almost invariably fail in frosty 
veather. It is of the greatest importance 
0 see that all wrought stonework in new 
juildings is protected from frost, more espe- 
jally if the stone is an oolite, and saturated 
vith water. Some years ago a large church was 
ing built near Epping Forest, and the winter 
et in with sharp frost before the buildimg was 
overedin. The dressings, which were of oolitic 
imestone, burst like lime in slaking, and the 
ame fate befell all the worked stone in a shed on 
he site, though this stone was stacked off the 
round on scaffolding planks, and thoroughly 
overed with straw. Frost is therefore an efficient 
lestroyer of all green brick and stonework, and 
very care should be taken to protect the work 
rom it. 

8. Fixing Joiners’ Work.—No joiners’ work is to 
_befixed or stored in any room until the plastering 
in that room is finished and thoroughly dry. 


“This clause does not, of course, mean that 
rames and linings are not to be fixed. It refers 
irectly to framed and panelled work, which, 
eing of dry timber, will absorb moisture and 
well, the panels probably forcing the stiles off 
he rails of doors and other pieces of framing. 
‘0 make joiners’ work of well-seasoned timber, 
nd then fix it in a newly-plastered room, is sheer 
aadness. Two or three full coats of paint may 
elp to protect the doors from moisture; but the 
afer plan is to see that all plastering and work 
rhich gives off water in drying is thoroughly dry 
efore any decent joiners’ work is fixed. 
9. Facilities to other Tradesmen.—Should the 
architect employ any other workmen than those 
“engaged by the contractor to carry out the 
works for which sums are provided in the con- 
tract, the contractor shall afford all reasonable 
facilities for carrying out such work, without 
extra charge. 


The hot-water ‘engineer,’ the bell-hanger, 
r bell-fitter, or other specialist may be employed 
irect by the architect without any reference to 
he contractor ; hence the necessity for this pro- 
ision. The facilities referred to mean unre- 
wicted access to the work at reasonable times, 
nd the use of any scaffolding that may be fixed, 
idders, &c.—in fact, any of the usual builder’s 
lant that may be required, provided that such is 
ready on the building. The contractor should 
ot be required to find any materials under this 

use for the sub-contractor, nor to employ any 
tbour to erect or remove scaffolding for him; 
ae latter should be held responsible for damage 

ne by him or his workmen to the plant, 
Mecials » or work already executed, being the 
toperty of the general contractor. 
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30. Amount of Contract.—The sum set down in| will take care that his tender is the lowest; in 


the contractor’s tender as accepted for this 
work, or that sum as modified by subsequent 
negotiation and mutually agreed to on signing 
this contract, shall be the ‘‘amount of con- 
tract’’ to which additions may be made, or 
from which sums may be deducted in accord- 
ance with clauses 17, 18, and 19 of these 
conditions. 


The usual procedure to obtain a contractor is 
to invite half a dozen or more respectable men to 
tender for the work, quantities being furnished, 
and access to the plans and specification afforded 
them; in this case the lowest tender will be 
accepted, for the fact of the men being 
invited to tender implies that the architect has 
confidence in any one of the competitors being 
competent to carry the work out. Should, how- 
ever, tenders be advertised for—a very common 
mode of procedure—the lowest tender will not 
necessarily be accepted, for ‘‘the halt, the 
maimed, the lame, and the blind,” financially, 
will probably tender for the work, and it is neces- 
sary to inquire into the standing of anyone whose 
tender may be the lowest before intrusting him 
with the work.. Should the contractor whose 
tender is the lowest be an uncertificated bank- 
rupt, or have liquidated, say, three times, then it 
will not be prudent to intrust him with the work. 
There are three classes of building contractors 
who reply to advertisements for tenders in all 
parts of the country, distance being no object. 
First, those who have liquidated; second, those 
who are liquidating ; and, third, those who are 
bound to liquidate. The architect will do well 
to employ one of the latter class in prefer- 
ence to one selected from either of the 
others. Here it may be necessary to protest 
against the gross injustice done to some builders 
in the matter of tendering, whereby their 
time and substance are wasted in helping archi- 
tects to arrive at what is practically a foregone 
conclusion. It is no uncommon thing to invite 
tenders for some work on the basis of a bill of 
quantities which contains provisions in excess of 
what the architect may require. The favourite 
builder is privately informed of this fact, and his 
estimate or tender is, of course, lower than either 
of the other competitors. This method of obtain- 
ing a contractor is, of course, not revealed to the 
client, who is kept altogether ignorant of the 
fact that the contractors have tendered for 
different amounts or classes of work, and that the 
whole competition is a sham. Again, tenders are 
invited through the medium of the London pro- 
fessional papers for the restoration of some church 
150 or 200 miles away. A thoroughly competent 
man who takes a special interest in this class of 
work will sometimes go to the trouble and expense 
of visiting the building, and will probably spend a 
few days in examining it to prepare his tender 
for the proposed work. The tender is duly 
sent in, and aftera few weeks’ delay the parson 
writes: ‘‘ Your tender is not accepted, it being 
only £5 under that of our local builders, and the 
committee agree with me in thinking that our 
work should be intrusted tolocal men.’’ It seems 
a pity that his reverence and this committee did 
not waken up to the claims of the local men 
before they sought tenders by advertisement in 
papers published 150 miles away from them! 
Now the fact is that these gentlemen never meant 
to employ any but local men to carry out their 
work, and with a view to ascertaining whether the 
local builder’s tender was a reasonable one or not, 
they advertised, in order that other builders might 
furnish them gratis with the information they 
required. The reader will probably say : ‘Surely 
a clergyman would not be so dishonest as to allow 
any man to spend his money and time in the pre- 
paration of a tender which nobody meant to 
accept under any circumstances.’’ A clergyman 
should not do it, but unfortunately some of the 
most unprincipled actions connected with church 
building and restoration can be readily laid at the 
parsons’ doors, and when these are pointed out to 
them, they assert their right to do wrong with 
unblushing effrontery. In obtaining tenders 
from a limited number of builders, the client 
must take care that there is not a ‘‘ knock out ”’ 
between them. The builders may meet, and 
arrange that one of the lot shall have the work at 
his own price ; the others, when that price is fixed, 
send in tenders above that amount, This arrange- 
ment may be made for a consideration paid down 
in cash, or in return ‘for a similar service rendered 
the standing-out builders on some other occasion 
by the now winning man. The architect will 
generally have his own favourite builder, and he 


fact, he is sometimes a party to the comfortable 
little arrangement outlined above. 


31. Architect’s Certificate—The amount of con- 
tract shall be paid to the contractor by the 
employer in various sums on the architect’s 
certificate, given from time to time, as the 
work proceeds. These certificates shall be 
given on the following conditions: (1) That the 
work is being done in accordance with the 
provisions of this contract; (2) that the work 
done up to the date of giving any certificate 
shall not be considered as accepted work —that 
is, the architect can at any subsequent time 
condemn any work not done in accordance with 
the contract, even if the work was done before 
any certificate was given on account; (3) the 
total amount certified for shall not be for more 
than three-fourths the net value of the work 
done up to the date of any certificate; (4) no 
certificate shall be given for less than £300; 
(5) certificates for payment on account shall be 
made within 14 days of application therefor by 
the contractor, subject to the foregoing con- 
ditions; (6) certificates for payment on account 
of the work shall be payable on presentation to 
the employer. 


The architect asserts his control over the work 
in a decidedly practical and effectual manner by 
giving or withholding his certificates for payments 
onaccount. If the workisnot done in accordance 
with the contract, he refuses to certify for a pay- 
ment; if, onthe contrary, the work is done promptly 
and well, certificates should be given promptly and 
ungrudgingly, for a contractor’s expenses are 
great, he gets little credit, and prompt payment 
makes the entire work go along smoothly and 
pleasantly to all concerned. On the giving of 
any certificate some imperfection in the work 
may be overlooked at the time, and it is usual to 
insert conditions not to provide for this; or the 
architect may be met with such a query as this: 
‘Why did you certify on account of the work 
you now object to, if it did not satisfy you at the 
time?’’ The architect may not have noticed the 
imperfect work when the certificate was given, or 
the imperfection may have developed since; in 
any case, a certificate given for payment on 
account must not be taken to bar objecting to any 
part of the work at any time. An honourable 
man will, however, point out any imperfect work, 
or work he means to object to, as soon as he dis~ 
covers it, and not leave it until its removal or 
reparation costs double or treble what it would 
cost if put right when first noticed. As a 
matter of prudence, no certificate shall be for 
more than three-quarters the value of the work 
actually done and fixed to the building. No 
payments should be made on account of loose 
materials or scaffolding; these may be removed 
at any time by the contractor, or by his creditors 
in case of bankruptcy. It is usual to fix a mini- 
mum amount for the certificate, as this prevents 
small men tendering for the work, and undue 
inroads being made in the architect’s time in 
visiting the work and valuing the same. The 
amounts of certificates are sometimes fixed on 
certain sums when certain stages of the building 
are reached, as, for instance, when the first-floor 
joists are on, when the second-floor joists are laid, 
when the roof is on, &c. It is marvellous how 
walls fly up under this arrangement, and how 
roofs are pitched on. The works appear for 
weeks at a standstill; suddenly, where there were. 
two or three bricklayers at work, there are now 
a dozen or eighteen, and in a few days the build-. 
ing has grown more than in the previous few weeks. 
Aladdin’s wonderful lamp had no greater power for 
building rapidly than this arrangement for paying 
certain sums when the building is carried up a 
certain height. When a certificate is applied for, 
it should be handed to the contractor—if the 
money is due under the contract—and this with. 
as little delay as possible. The employer should. 
honour it in presentation, and the architect should 
inform him of the fact that the contractor has. 
applied for a certificate of payment, and that he. 
means to give it. Some employers are exceedingly 
remiss in honouring their architect’s certificate, 
and some church restorations have been con~ 
tracted for, to the amount of thousands of pounds, 
when there was not one pound in the bank to 
satisfy any claim of the contractor. 


6 ema 


Some new Sunday schools which have just been 
erected by the Regent-street Primitive Methodist 
Church at New Swindon were opened on Monday, 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF HOUSE- 
DRAINAGE.* 


Y endeavour will be to explain some import- 

ant improvements which have been brought 

about in the past ten years in the art.of draining 
houses. To begin with, one quite noticeable 
improvement relates to drainage plans. Until a 
comparatively recent period of time it was an 
exception to find elaborate plans and sections of 
the plumbing and drainage system of buildings. 
The location of the plumbing fixtures was, to be 
sure, indicated on the floor-plans of the building. 
Beyond this, very little information was given. 
It was not usual to mark the number and sizes 
of soil-pipe stacks, neither was the run and course 
of the drains indicated on the plans. I believe I 
am not mistaken in stating that in architects’ 
offices the practice of making a special drainage- 
plan began with the enactment of the plumbing 
laws. At least, I remember distinctly that when, 


_ as chief engineer of a house-drainage company, 


it was my privilege, about ten years ago, to esti- 
mate in some of the prominent architectural 
offices in this and in other cities, I was given 
plans to estimate on where the drains and soil- 
pipes were neither shown, nor enumerated or 
described in the specifications. All this has 
undergone a great change in the past few years. : 
Owners of buildings are much benefited by the 
plumbing laws, which require plumbing plans to 
‘be filed in the city health or building depart- 
sments. Even where, in the actual construction 
of the work, the drainage-plan is more or less 
modified, there is kept on record a usually toler- 
ably accurate plan, showing the position of pipes 
in case of future reference. In important cases a 
revised drainage plan is subsequently made, 
showing the work as actually put in. The con- 
tractors are benefited by it, because they know 
better on what work and what quantities to base 
their estimate. Their workmen on the building 
are likewise benefited, because they can find, by 
referring to the plans, where the pipes are 
intended to be run. The architects and the 
building superintendents are benefited, because 
they do not have to answer so many ques- 
tions to the foreman in charge of the 
plumbing and drainage, and because their 
time is not so much taken up at the buildings in 
course of construction with the laying out of the 
sometimes complicated work. The many advan- 
tages, resulting from well-considered drainage- 
plans, become particularly apparent in the case 
of large and important structures, such as hotels, 
hospitals, and modern office buildings. Another 
improvement relates to plumbing and drainage 
specifications. While formerly plumbing speci- 
fications were somewhat indefinite and too general 
in character, with the ineyitable result that 
estimates for the work ran widely apart, it is 
now universally recognised that plumbing isa 
question of vital importance in building construc- 
tion, and much more care is exhibited in the 
preparation of the specification. Other things 
being equal, it is self-evident that the more 
thoroughly detailed and accurate the specifications 
are—which does not necessarily mean elaborate— 
the closer will the bids for the work run, and the 
more will the finished work conform to the 
_ expectations of. the architect or his client. In 
this connection, permit me to state that the too 
general use of the printed blank-plumbing 
specific tions of the Building Department for 
contrac’ work is not, in my judgment, to be 
_approvetd. Such blank forms may be exceedingly 
convenient and labour-saying ‘for the inspectors 
ofthe Department ; but for all, except the smallest 
houses or tenement buildings or simple ware- 
houses, they are not sufficiently detailed. A con- 
tract for a large job should be based on a separate 
»type-written or printed specification. Too much 
-eare cannot be bestowed upon the specification. 
It is my experience, and doubtless it is yours, 
that the number of extras in the final plumbing 
bills is inversely in proportion to the complete- 
ness of the specification. I refer here, of course, 
only to the extras which the architect finds him- 
self compelled to order, owing to omissions in the 
original specifications, and I do not include those 
sometimes quite numerous extras, which owners 
or building committees require. Now let me 
turn to the question of materials. Here, too, we 
cannot fail to find numerous and important im- 
provements. Formerly the house - drain inside 
the building consisted of earthenware pipes. The 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Architectural 
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soil-pipes were run of lead pipe, with hand-made 
seams. You are, I trust, sufficiently aware of the 
objections to such materials. Happily, they have 
gone out of use. ‘The first improvement consisted 
in using iron pipes for drains and soil-pipes. 
For many years it was customary to use the so- 
called light or standard plumber’s soil-pipe. 
When the testing of drains by the water-test 
began, the objections to these pipes at once be- 
came apparent, it being a most difficult matter to 
caulk joints in light pipes so as to be permanently 
air and water-tight. Hence it came about that, 
at least in the case of the better class of buildings, 
extra-heavy cast-iron pipes were specified. From 
this time dates the curious practice, which I 
have often met, of specifying heavy pipe for the 
main drain, and light pipe for the vertical soil 
and waste-pipe lines. Still later, when the 
practice of ‘‘ back-airing’’ traps began, we find 
heavy pipes specified for both the drain and the 
soil-pipe system, whereas light pipes were con- 
sidered sufficiently good for vertical lines of vent- 
pipes. A chain is not stronger than its weakest 
link, and I know you will agree with me that 
it was a mistake to use two grades of pipe for the 
soil, drain, and vent-pipe system of a building. 
As is well known, the use of extra-heavy pipes is 
now in this city compulsory in all classes of 
buildings, from the cheapest tenement house to 
the finest: private mansion. It is, perhaps, well 
that the rule is compulsory, for otherwise we 
should find unscrupulous plumbing contractors 
and speculative builders still making use of what 
they must know is an unsatisfactory material for 
drainage. Cast-iron pipe, even of the heaviest 
and best quality, is apt to have sand-holes or 
imperfect seams; hence by far the greatest 
security “lies in ordering from manufacturers 
pipes and fittings which have been tested at the 
foundry by hydrostatic pressure. The most recent 
improvement, as regards this point, consists in 
the more extensive application of screw-jointed, 
wrought-iron pipe for drainage purposes, par- 
ticularly in the case of high buildings. Having 
been, to some extent, personally connected with 
the introduction of this system in the Eastern 
States, I cannot help remarking that a wonderful 
change in opinion has taken place in architects’ 
offices, and to a certain extent also in plumbers’ 
shops, regarding the merits of wrought-iron pipe, 
and the use of screw-joints in place of lead- 
caulked joints, for purposes of drainage. It is 
scarcely ten years ago, when it was my privilege 
as engineer of a now defunct house-drainage 
company to discuss with architects the advantages 
incident to the new method of drainage. A few 
architects went on record as in favour of the 
screw-joint construction. The majority, how- 
ever, guided in many cases by the advice of the 
plumbers estimating in their offices, were opposed 
to the use of wrought iron for drain, soil, and 
yent-pipes. The pipes which were used then by 
the advocates of the screw-jointed wrought-iron 
system were, without exception, protected against 
rust either by a thorough application of coal-tar 
or by dipping the pipes, while heated, into a 
bath of hot asphalte, or else the pipes and fittings 
were made rustless by the Bower-Barff process, 
or, finally, galvanised pipes were used, particu- 
larly for vent lines. You will readily understand 
my surprise to find at the present time buildings 
in which plain wrought-iron pipes are used for 
purposes of house-drainage, the pipes not being 
in any way protected against corrosion. The 
mistake—for mistake it is—can be explained only 
by the fact that the Building Department requires 
cast-iron pipe to be plain and uncoated; but 
wrought-iron piping should, in my judgment, 
always have some protecting coating against rust. 
Other improvements, relating to materials, consist 
in'the more extensive use of drawn-lead traps, 
and of brass traps, in place of cast-lead pipes, or 
of lead traps with hand-made seams. I must, 
however, sound a note of warning against the use 
of certain brass traps with cast partitions, which 
are often found to have sandholes, and are then, 
of course, only a delusion, and afford no protec- 
tion against sewer air. The use of very light 
brass tubing, for exposed waste or vent-pipes, 
should be guarded against, as also the use of light 
brass traps, or of traps with rough inside sur- 
faces.. Finally, the brass pipe should be of iron- 
pipe size—i.e., full bore, and not restricted in 
diameter. I pass on now to the consideration of 
important recent improvements regarding the 
sizes of pipes used for drainage purposes, and the 
manner of laying the drains. Of the old brick 
drains of large size, square in shape and ill- 
adapted to the removal of household wastes, it is 


not necessary for me to speak, as they belc 
a former generation, although they are occ 
ally, even now, unearthed in the overhaulin 
older mansions. Up to within a recent perio 
was the custom to use for house drains ro 
pipes, which wére much too large in diameter 
perform their function in a proper manner. HE 
the smallest house had a 6in. drain ; larger bu 
ings had 9in., 10in., and even 12in. pipes. T 
is no advantage, and there are considerable 
advantages, in using pipes of too large bore. 
old-fashioned absurd ideas regarding the necessi 
for large pipes are now abandoned. ‘The use 
small drains is a distinctive achievemen 
modern sanitary drainage. It is usual, at pres 
to use a 4in. pipe for the smaller houses. 
average-sized four-story dwelling can be s 
ciently sewered by a Sin. drain, and a Gin. s 
is sufliciently large for a mansion. Extensive 
buildings, such as institutions, office buildings. 
&c., may require a larger discharging capac 

but in that event it is preferred to use t 
or more drains of restricted size as being mor 
liable to be self-cleansing. To illustrate: Th 
entire waste water from the plumbing fixtures i 
such an extensive building (vertically) as the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company’s building 
comprising 205 wash-basins, 24 sinks, 52 urinals, 
62 water-closets, and including all the roof-water, 
besides various other wastes, is successfully re; 
moved by means of two 6in. pipe-sewers lait 
with a fall of din. to the foot. The same prin 
ciple applies to the soil and waste-pipes of houses 
Formerly din. and Gin. soil-pipes were commonk; 
used in private houses, and the sink waste-pipt 
was, at least, 3in., and often 4in., in diameter, 
It is now the rule to make soil-pipes of private 
dwellings 4in., and the kitchen-sink wastes aré 
purposely restricted in size to 2in., in order to b 
more self-cleansing. As regards the branch 
wastes from fixtures, the modern tendency is t 
use small pipes, and not only a vast improves 
ment, but also economy in design, is thereby 
effected. The traps under fixtures are likewise 
restricted, with the advantage that they are kept 
better flushed.. It is, under any circumstances, | 
difficult matter to keep traps perfectly clean ; bul 
better results are undoubtedly attained where th 
diameter of traps is restricted, in order to con 
centrate the stream and thus utilise the same in 
scouring the channel. One other point in con- 
nection with sizes of waste-pipes is wortl 
mentioning: I refer to the rain-water or con: 
ductor pipes. The sizes of these pipes—in fact 
of all vertical pipes—cannot be determined by 
mathematical rules. Whereas sizes of horizonta 
or graded pipes can be calculated accurately by 
means of hydraulic formulas or by tables evolvec 
from these, I know of no. rule by w. 
to determine the diameters of leader-pipes f 
roofs of given areas and of known pitch. I have 
likewise been unable to find rules derived fron 
practical experience, or from actual tests and 
experiments, although I have hunted high am 
low for them. The only rule which I was abl 
to find was in a recent German architectural te 
book, according to which publication the diamet 
of a leader-pipe may be determined by allow 
an area of 1sq.in. in the pipe for each 60 to 70sq.it 
of roof-surface. I presume the smaller size 1 
intended for roofs of a flat pitch, and the large 
sizeefor steep roofs. It is not stated for wl 
rate of rainfall the rule is applicable. Speaki 
generally, heavy rainfalls aremuch more freque 
in our climate than in Germany, so that I sho 
advise increasing, where this rule is followed, the 
diameter obtained, somewhat, to provide f 

efficient roof-drainage in case of very hea 
sudden showers. This question of determin 
the size of conductor-pipes is one that constantly 
occurs to architects and sanitary engineers, an 
it is to be hoped that experiments may be unde 
taken tending to the solution of the problem fro 
a practical point of view. This brings me 1 
another question—viz., the manner of layin 
drains. Whereas formerly drains were buried im 
in the ground, and thus became entirely ina 
sible, it is now much preferred to carry the 
drain of a house in plain sight, above the cell 
floor, either suspended from the ceiling, 
fastened along the cellar wall. Until q 
recently it was the rule, where the drain 
unavoidably laid beneath the cellar floor, in o 
to drain fixtures on this level, to place the dram 
in a trench formed of brick walls with a con 
bottom, and covered with an iron cover 
drain was thus kept accessible in its entire le 
A few architects and some engineers still fay 
this method of construction. In my judgment, 
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nore preferable, after the underground drains 
been thoroughly tested and made watertight, 
the same in the concrete, and to rely for 
upon a number of suitably-placed and suit- 
rranged cleaning hand-holes, madeaccessible 
rick manholes with iron covers. Underground 
enches, as usually built, are too liable to become 
[runs, to accumulate dampness and dirt, and 
constitute harbouring-places for vermin. Such 
spection and cleaning hand-holes are very de- 
ble in a drainage system, and they should be 
indantly provided even where the pipe is carried 
e the floor, in order to avoid the cutting of 
s—a habit only too common with thoughtless 
hanics in case of a stoppage in the pipes. Let 
ow give brief consideration to a further point, 
which house-drainage has been greatly im- 
oved. Some years ago plans for the drainage 
houses were submitted to me, in which the 
vater-Closet pipes or soil-pipes were kept separate 
and distinct from bath, lavatory, and sink wastes. 
This double system, as you will readily compre- 
d, rendered the drainage system much more 
plicated and vastly more expensive, without 
y corresponding advantage. This mistake 
do ubtless arose trom following too closely the 
ailing English practice as described in the 
lish textbooks on plumbing. In the absence 
of any practical American books on house- 
drainage and plumbing, architects had to rely 
largely, ten and more years ago, on the study 
of English works on drainage. It is not 
necessary, nor even desirable, to do this now- 
adays, as there are available several good books 
on the subjects by American authors, which 
ly describe the American practice. Other 
atures of the English practice of draining 
ouses, which are equally inapplicable here on 
iecount of differences in the climatic conditions, 
the placing of the soil-pipes on the outside of 
house, and the running of the smaller wastes, 
ch as bath and basin wastes, over outside gullies. 
further curious mistake which I have encoun- 
tered in plumbing plans is the requirement that 
in case of bath-rooms with water-closets located 
ertically over each other on succeeding floors, 
e should be a separate line of soil-pipe for the 
h-room of each floor, thus entailing a needless 
mplication, a multiplication of soil-pipe stacks, 
nd a greatly increased cost of the plumbing. 
fhe exactly opposite pripciples are followed to- 
ay—the work is simplified as much as possible. 
umbing fixtures in houses, planned by archi- 
ects, are grouped together, and the drainage is 
centrated, as far as practicable, in a single line 
ipe, thus securing an abundantly flushed line, 
€conomy in construction. Not very long 
), the pipes pertaining to the drainage system 
it a house were universally put out of sight, and 
fixtures concealed by expensive but useless 
anet-work ; drains were placed under the 
floor, and rendered inaccessible ; soil- pipes 
é built into the walls; waste and vent-pipes 
ded in plastered partitions ; supply-pipes were 
1 under hard wood or tiled floors. In case of 
ecident to any of the pipes, nobody knew where 
0 look for them ; floors were torn open, the plas- 
ng cut, rich wall decorations destroyed in the 
orts to reach the pipes. One of the chief 
features of modern work is the exposure of all 
es. Architects and owners have now become 
stomed to this improvement ; there are many 
© even fancy the new arrangement. By a 
ver study of the house-plans it is often feasible 
carry pipes exposed—i.¢., outside of walls or 
itions—even on the parlour floor. I have 
nd on this floor the main-pipe lines kept 
cessible by a hard wood hinged pipe-casing in 
ome houses built by our most prominent archi- 
ts. What a great contrast with the builders’ 
nethod of the past, of boxing everything up— 
pipes, fixtures and all! Just a few words on the 
$0-called openarrangement of fixtures. A decided 
improvement in the character of workmanship 
a8 been brought about by the improved method 
of peeping plumbing fixtures exposed to view. 
_ the advantages from the point of view of main- 
tenance of cleanliness and ease of inspection are 
apparent to need further discussion. IJ wish 
to dwell, however, for a moment, upon one point 
which seems to be less well understood. In 
conversation, not long ago, with one of our 
busiest architects, he remarked that the open 
arrangement of plumbing fixtures entailed a 
Jargely-increased labour on the part of ser- 
vants, and therefore was not looked upon 
with favour by householders. This is with- 
t doubt true of exposed nickel-plated 
Piping. It must not be overlooked, however, 


that nickel-plated work and exposed work are 
not one and the same thing. You can have one 


without the other. From a sanitary point of 


view, a job may be equally well and equally 
safely done if constructed of lead and afterwards 
merely painted or bronzed. Where more elaborate 


or expensive work is desired, the piping may be 


electro-copper bronzed or finished in oxidised 
silver, which do not require the constant polish- 
ing which nickel finish needs to keep it bright. 
Whereas in former years plumbing fixtures were 
scattered all over the house, necessitating a 


complex system of plumbing-pipes, and often 
endangering the health of the occupants by ill- 


contrived and defective fixtures placed in the 
bedrooms, the modern practice of architects, and 
one which cannot be too highly praised, is to 


confine plumbing work to the bath-room, to the 


kitchen, pantry, and laundry. The necessary 
fixtures are placed, as far as the house-plan 
permits, in vertical groups, and all appliances, 
and the water-closet and slop-sinks in particular, 
are placed in well-lighted and well-ventilated 
apartments. 


There is one mistake, however, 
which is still frequently committed, to which I 


beg permission to draw your attention. The 
mistake to which I allude is the placing of the 


water-closet in the same room where the bath- 


tub or the wash-basin are located. This is 
objectionable on 
practical 
the case of the smaller houses, and in apart- 


esthetic as well as on 
grounds. It is particularly so in 
ment houses, with only one bath-room. In more 
elaborate houses of rich people, where there are 
several bath-rooms, the separation of the water- 
closet is not so necessary for practical reasons ; 


but I think that a bath-room with a water-closet 


can in all cases be made much more inviting by 
contriving an ornamental screen, or a low partition 
separating the water-closet from the other fixtures. 
The partition may be lined with marble or tiling, 
and its upper part may be constructed of open 
fretwork. I have in mind several exquisitely - 
finished bath-rooms, designed by progressive 
architects, in which this division of the room 
was made a successful and greatly-appreciated 
feature. Much improvement is noticeable in the 
selection of suitable and sanitary plumbing appli- 
ances. The objectionable pan-closet is seldom 
encountered in modern plumbing work ; plunger 
closets are out of date, valve-closets are no longer 
fitted up, and improved water-closet troughs have 
taken the place of the former privy sink. Wooden 
laundry-tubs are no longer common, because better 
tubs of non-absorbent material may be obtained 
cheaply. 
(To be concluded.) 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


[hee fortnightly meeting of the Association 

was held on Friday evening, the President, 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, in the chair. Mr. R. A. 
S. Macalaster was elected a member. It was 
announced that the first spring visit would take 
place on Saturday, the 2nd February, when the 
members would meet at the Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, now in course of 
erection from designs by Sir A. W. Blomfield 
and Son, at 3 p.m. 


BRICKS AND BRICKWORK. 


Mr. Joun Siarer, a past-president, read on 
this subject a paper, of which an abstract will 
be found on the next page. The lecture was illus- 
trated by many water-colour diagrams, in eleva- 
tion and perspective, of brick buildings, and their 
details, at Khorsabad, Thorn, Dobriluck, See- 
hausen, Frankfort, Mantua, Bologna, Verona, 
Toledo, and elsewhere, lent by Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A., and also by specimens of glazed 
fireclay and ordinary clay bricks, good, bad, and 
indifferent, from many parts of England. 

In opening a discussion on the paper, 
Mr. Crement Broap remarked that  brick- 
makers found a great difficulty in supplying 
architects’ requirements. In one case lately he 
was shown a specification in which ‘‘selected 
stocks ’’ were wanted for one portion of the work, 
and ‘‘picked stocks’? for another. He had to 
admit that he could not tell the several qualities 
thus required, so a clerk of works was sent down 
from the job, and, after examining samples, 
chose for picked stocks some best malm cutters, 
which, of course, were a specially soft brick, The 
real difficulty in getting good brickwork was the 
excessive competition and the system of close 
tendering, which compelled everyone to seek the 
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cheapest market. The worst ‘bricks obtained 
from a kiln were called shuffs, and the next place 
bricks, and these, which were somewhat under- 
burnt, were utilised for inclosing clamps; then 
came grizzles, which were less underburnt, and 
were used for inside work in London; then 
stocks, shippers, and malms. The cheapest 
bricks were , often sold to speculating builders, 
who did not always pay for them. He had never 
known a London stock brick go rotten, though 
they might see many samples of provincial bricks 
used in London which had disintegrated. 

Mr. Hamppen W. Pratt, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Slater, remarked that the good 
preservation of the brickwork in North Italy 
seemed to be partly due to the fact that it was 
not pointed with fine joints like gauged work. 
One great problem in modern brickmaking was 
that the better the brick the worse it was, when 
used in party-walls, for conveying sound from 
one house to the next. What was, he wouldask, 
the best sound-proof brick for party - walls? 
Modern brickwork was often injured in appear- 
ance by the exaggerated weatherings made by 
the bricklayers. 

Mr. F. ‘T. W. Miter remarked that it was 
curious that the builders of North Germany who 
worked in brick did not develop a new style, but 
followed the old stone details. He suggested that 
the charm of the Continental brick buildings that 
had been dwelt upon by the lecturer was to a 
great extent due to their age and picturesque 
surroundings. He believed it would be found 
that bricks of the large dimensions and flat 
oblong form, used by the Romans, would stand 
pressure better than the small double cubes now 
used. The present shape and size were due to 
the requirements of the tax on bricks, but 
although that had been remitted many genera- 
tions, the dimensions of a brick remained.constant, 
although it was not the ideal form, 

Mr. Owen Fremine would like to know what 
became of the 30 per cent. of bad bricks turned 
out at every making? The practical question 
often suggested itself, whether it was absolutely 
necessary to put the best quality of bricks into 
internal walls; the crushing strain put upon this 
was far below the limits’ of safety, and with the 
very thick walls required under the new Building 
Act, it was worth consideration whether, under 
certain conditions, bricks of lower quality might 
not be utilised for internal work. As to moulded 
bricks, it was, he found, very difficult to do any- 
thing satisfactory with them, except in small 
quantities. Mr. Slater had not referred to Fletton 
bricks, which, although a little dearer than 
London stocks, were an excellent ° material, 
although he should not use them for outside 
work. 

Mr. S. B. Beatz did not agree with the 
lecturer in his objection to rubbed brickwork, 
which, when used in broad surfaces, often pro- 
duced excellent results. Hecould not follow Mr. 
Slater’s theory as to the cause for failure of 
pressed brickwork. As the pressure on the un- 
burnt material was equal on all sides, there seemed 
to be no weak spot for disintegration to begin at. 
He thought the failure of pressed bricks was 
generally due to imperfect burning. The ring- 
ing test was not absolutely a fair one toa brick, 
for with it ought to be taken into consideration 
the weight and rate of absorption. He suggested 
that the samples on view would form the nucleus 
of a useful museum of building materials. 

Mr. J. ©. Srockpa.e said the most satisfactory 
facing brick was a thin one. ‘Those used in 
the Home Counties were larger and less pleasing 
in effect than those seen in London, and rose 14in. 
or 15in. in the four courses. Brickwork hada 
better appearance if the joints were not kept 
absolutely upright, although there was an obvious 
risk in sanctioning such departures from rule. 
The surface of machine-made bricks flaked off, 
probably because they were not so well kneaded 
as those made by hand, and the texture of 
the former was certainly unsatisfactory as com- 
pared with hand-made bricks. He preferred 
common salt-glazed bricks to high-class white 
glazed ones for external use, as there was a 
variation in tone in them not seen in the more 
expensive ones. wane 

Mr. Garsurr pointed out the risk in laying 
iron girders without templates, of crushing the 
brickwork beneath. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goxpsmiru, hon. sec., referred 
to the flat treatment of brickwork, without 
carving or moulding, to be seen in Haarlem, 
Leyden, and elsewhere in Holland, as eminently 
suited to a burnt material. It was difficult for 
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an architect to choose bricks from a catalogue ; 
the best plan was to go to the field of a manutac- 
turer, select samples on the spot, and distinctly 
specify them as the class of work required. 
Having referred to the excellent wear and appear- 
ance of white Suffolk bricks, Mr. Goldsmith said 
he had never seen a perfectly satisfactory white 
glazed brick, as most examples were liable to 
crack or fissure. The Association had not much 
spare room at their Great Marlborough-street 
studio, but Mr. Beale’s suggestion that a museum 
of building materials might be formed was worth 
consideration by the committee. 

The PrestpEn7, in putting the vote of thanks, 
mentioned that tubular bricks were excellent for 
internal work, as being more sound-proof than 
others. The large brick houses of Norfolk and 
Suffolk were excellently built, and were models of 
economy in construction. The builders used the 
material dug out of the moat for building the 
walls with ; the occupants drained into the moat 
and afterwards drank the water! The best 
pointing was that done as the work went on; 
indeed, the architect ought to insist upon each 
joint being struck by the trowel as each brick 
was laid. 

Mr. Suarer briefly replied upon the discussion, 
observing that it was probable that the cause of 
the disintegration of machine-made bricks was 
due to the fact that the internal moisture could 
not escape, owing, as Mr. Beale suggested, to the 
uniform pressing of all surfaces. Fletton bricks 
were doubtless good, but he did not like them for 
outside work ; while where the bricks had to be 
plastered over, stocks were far preferable to 
materials with such a smooth surface as Flettons. 
He had no doubt when this paper was published 
in the professional Press he should be inundated 
with letters, circulars, and samples from manu- 
‘facturers telling him of other bricks which he 
had not mentioned, and therefore he would admit 
in advance that there were doubtless as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it, and other bricks 
quite equal to any he had referred to. 

TT _____ 
BRICKS AND, BRICKWORK.* 

st Race history of the development of the 
human dwelling, if worked out tho- 
roughly in a scientific spirit, would not only be a 
subject of the deepest interest to all who have to 
do with modern buildings, but would clear up 
many of the knotty points upon which archxo- 
logists have never been able to agree. The first 
rudiments of building were undoubtedly the 
cutting down and joining together of substantial 
pieces of timber, and as men grew more expert in 
the use of their rude implements, simple patterns 
would be cut in the timber, the repetition of 
which would form a band of ornament, and we 
should have the commencement of a timber style 
of architecture. In China and Japan such a 
timber style has survived with the growth of 
civilisation, and very picturesque results are 
obtained from the elaborate carvings and decora- 
tions with which these buildings were enriched. 
But, as a rule, with advancing intelligence and 
manual skill, and with the discovery of the use 
of metals, men would not fail to contrast the 
ephemeral and destructive character of their 
timber dwellings with the hard, dense, and 
apparently imperishable nature of the rocks and 
stones which formed the everlasting hills which 
they saw around them. And you must remember 
that, although no means of quarrying then 
existed, Nature herself is the most efficient 
quarryman. Water and frost, heat and cold, will 
in the course of ages break up into manageable 
sizes the hardest rocks, and I do not think there 
can be a doubt that the earliest stone buildings 
. were formed of rough pieces of rock picked up 
haphazard and roughly fitted together, the in- 
terstices being filled up with some softer materials, 
such as clay, earth, or sand. Anyone who has 
examined the remains of the early British villages 
which exist in many parts of Cornwall, or the 
very interesting chapel of St. Piran in that county, 
which dates from the 7th century, cannot fail to 
be struck by the fact that, as far as the walls are 
concerned, the stones had no work on them at all, 
and were simply brought to the spot just as they 
were found on the hillside and placed in position 
as they happened to fit. The probability is that 
the first enterprising tribesman who built himself 

_ a stone dwelling would run the risk of having it 


* By Joun Suarrr, B.A., F.R.I.B.A. Abstract of a 
paper read before the Architectural Association on 
Friday, Jan. 18, 1895. See preceding page. 
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pulled down about his ears by his neighbours for 
his presumption, but gradually his example would 
be followed, and we should have the rudiments 
of a stone architecture. But in many places as 
the population increased communities would settle 
down in districts where no stone existed, and 
where the soil was chiefly of clay. Here the 
enterprising builder would find no hard material 
ready for his use, but he would notice how in 
summer this clay became exceedingly hard when 
the sun beat down on it, and the ingenious man 
would one day be struck with the idea that if he 
could dig up lumps of clay when it was soft, of a 
size that could easily be carried, and let the sun 
harden them, he would be able to transport them 
where he liked and use them to make a house 
with ; and in this we had the first beginning of a 
brick architecture. The use of unburnt, sun- 
dried bricks dates back to a hoary antiquity; they 
were made and used for all kinds of building in 
Egypt, Greece, where the palace of Croesus and 
that of King Mausolus were thus constructed, 
Assyria, and Persia, and in hot, sunny countries 
they are still used to-day. Chopped straw was 
mixed with the clay in order to give it a consist- 
ency, and where very little rain fell these bricks 
answered fairly well. In fact, they formed the 
principal material with which the enormous and 
elaborate Ninevite and Babylonish palaces were 
constructed. If not very carefully tempered, 
these sun-dried bricks soon become very triable; 
and it is owing to this fact that of the majority 
of these wonderful cities of the East which we 
read of in history, nothing now remains but a 
heap of earth and rubbish. But it is also to the 
fact that the rubbish appeared absolutely value- 
less that we owe some of the most interesting 
discoveries of recent years. Wherever any old 
stone buildings existed that became ruinous or 
deserted, the neighbouring inhabitants invariably 
used them asa quarry, and carried away the stone 
for their own use; but in Assyria no one ever 
thought it worth while to cart away crumbling 
clay and earth. Some few years ago a French- 
man named Botta obtained the requisite per- 
mission to excavate one of these huge moundsin 
the desert, with only afew straggling huts around 
it. His explorations were continued by M. Victor 
Place, and the result was most unexpected, and 
showed that many of our architectural forms and 
features have a much greater antiquity than any 
one imagined. One caneasily understand thatin 
a clay district it would soon become apparent that 
artificial heat, such as might be obtained from @ 
cooking-place, hardened the clay and altered its 
colour; but few can have imagined the-use that 
was made of the knowledge of this property in 
the clay for the production of decorative effects. 
These excavations took place about 12 kilo- 
mctres from the Tigris, at a little village the 
modern name of which is Khorsabad, which is on 
the site of the great palace built by King Sargon. 
Buried under the débris of centuries was found a 
walled city with fine gateways, the palace itself 
with a magnificent arched gateway of brick, the 
voussoirs being carefully moulded to the proper 
shape and enamelled in various tints, forming a 
beautiful pattern, and as vivid as if they were 
lately taken from the kiln. Artificially burnt 
bricks, used for paving, and so hard that when 
struck they rang like a bell, and the discoverers 
used them as paving for the floor of their tem- 
porary stables; arched covers for sewers formed 
of radiating bricks accurately moulded, and 
glazed wall-tiles in profusion were discovered. 
Lhe sizes of the bricks varied considerably, the 
paving bricks being about 15}in. square and 
27in. thick, and these were carefully laid in two 
courses, breaking joint; their colour was a dull 
red, approaching brown. ‘The arch-bricks in the 
conduits of sewers were curiously formed, every 
alternate course having a keystone of peculiar 
shape, and M. Place’s belief is that the intervals 
were keyed with ordinary unbaked bricks, thus 
affording, in case of repairs being required, an 
easy means of entering the sewer. The height of 
the walls of the palace was about 15 métres, or 
49ft., and their thickness 5 métres, while the 
height of the encircling wall of the city itself was 
about 23 métres, and the thickness nearly 8 métres. 
The gateways, both of the city and the palace, 
were of such a kind as one would never have 
expected, being true arched openings about 14ft. 
in width and 21ft. high, the arches being formed 
of four rows ot bricks very carefully laid, with 
radiating joints. It is a most extraordinary 
thing to find these old Assyrian builders planning 
and executing so fine a work as this. There is 
one peculiarity about these glazed bricks ; 


although their colour was perfect.and the ’ 
themselves uninjured, they were compara 
soft, and the part built into the wall could 

dented by the mere pressure of the | 
Although, as I have stated, bricks were used i1 
Greece, yet the abundance of excellent marble 

that country prevented builders having rec 
to an artificial material. In Rome, however, 
her colonies brick was extensively used, altho 
recent investigations have shown that man 
the old Roman buildings which were suppos 
be erected of solid brick are really only brick 
faced, and that the interior of the walls 

concrete of the most admirable kind. Ap 
from this, however, there can be no doubt 
Romans were excellent brickmakers, ai 
evinced by the present condition of ms 
buildings which were erected in various parts 
Eurepe and this country during the Ron 
occupation. Take the Basilica at Tréves, fo 
instance, nearly the whole of one side of wh 

is the original brickwork, as well.as the lofty a: 
between the apse and the main body of 
building, and if you examine it carefully 
will see that there was no scamping in that wo 
The excellence of Roman bricks is further sho 
by the fact that in many parts of this coun 
what are undoubtedly Roman bricks that 

been taken from some vanished building and 
used in other places are still found in an wu 
paired condition of strength. St. Alban’s Ab 
may be mentioned, where such bricks occur 
large quantities, Dover Castle, and many o 
places. It may be interesting to notice th 
of Roman bricks, which are chiefly remarka 
for their length and thinness.. Vitruvius enw 
rates three kinds of bricks—the pentadoron, 143 
square and liin. thick; the tetradoron, 11 
square and ljin. thick; and the didoron, 83in 
by 5in. by ljin.; the two former being u 
chiefly in Greek buildings, and the latter in 1 
Roman buildings of histime. The size of Rom: 
bricks varies considerably ; at St. Alban’s tl 
are found 18in. by 12in. by 1jin.; in the 
London Wall 17}in. by 11{in. by 1}fin.; wh 
myself have measured some in Colchester C. 
about 15in. long and barely lin. thick. After 
close of the Roman dominion, brickmaking, as 
well as nearly all other arts and sciences, f 

into decay, and it is a curious fact that, whet 
in the British Isles or on the Continent, we have 
very few remains of any brickwork that is no 
Roman until about the 13th century. St. Sernin 
at Toulouse, a church of the 12th century 
partially built of brick; but the convent of the 
Jacobins at Toulouse, dating from the end of he 
13th century, is one of the finest examples ol 
brick building in the Middle Ages. As Viollet 
le-Duc points out, it is in this part of France 
that good building stone is entirely wanting, and 
consequently the architects of the time wer 
compelled to elaborate a style of their own 
in the only available material, brick. In the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries French brick 
were of large size, about 13in. by 92in. by 
2tin., and the mortar joints were frequently 
within a fraction of an inch as thick as the 
bricks themselves. Moulded bricks are bul 
rarely met with ; but cut brickwork of. very in. 
teresting character is found much oftener. It 
clear that Viollet-le-Duc, with all his wi 
knowledge and versatility, held brick architec- 
ture in somewhat low estimation, for two pages 
in his Dictionnaire dispose of the subject. In 
Germany you will find brick largely used in those 
districts where stone is poor and scarce, but t 
general mode of treatment in that country 
somewhat heavy and uninteresting. There 
however, many fine examples. The Mari 
Kirche at Liibeck, dating from the end of 

13th century, is one of the best specimens 
German brick architecture, and this church | 
great influence on the style of the surroun 
parts of the country. At Brandenburg on th 
Havel is the fine church of St. Catherine, Late 
14th century, which has one of the most elabo- 
rately ornamented exteriors of any brick edifice. 
There is a fine example of brickwork in an old 
fortified town in North-East Germany, on the 
Vistula. Another is to be seen in a church 
Dobriluck, a small town on the line from Ber. 
to Dresden; a third in the church of SS. M 
and Nicholas at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

Breslau on the Uckersee is the very fine Gothic 
church of St. Mary, dating from 1340, but n 

restored. One peculiarity in modern brick b 
ings in Germany is that the joints are left r 
out for a depth of about half an inch from the 
face of the work as if for pointing, but n¢ 
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pointing is inserted. In appearance the effect is 
not bad, but it must increase the tendency of wet to 
soak through the walls. In Spain brick was used 
extensively and effectively in the Middle Ages, 
though in a manner quite distinct from that 
which prevailed in other parts of Europe. Mr. 
Street has little doubt that by far the larger part 
of the brickwork in Spain was done by Moorish 
workmen, who retained their old constructive 
traditions. The special peculiarity of Spanish 
brickwork seems to be that it was rarely moulded, 
and effect was obtained by simple projections, as 
at Zaragoza, where patterns are formed by setting 
forward the bricks forming the outlines from 
ljin. to 2in. beyond the general face of the 
wall and filling up the spaces with a diaper of 
small tiles. All the Spanish bricks are 
narrow—a little over lin. thick—and the 
mortar joints are jin. thick. The Torre 
Nueva, in the same city, used to be one of the 
very finest specimens of brick architecture, 
octagonal on plan and the faces covered with 
diapers ; but, unfortunately, this most interest- 
ing relic of the Middle Ages has very recently 
been taken down because of its leaning so much 
out of the perpendicular. At Toledo, the churches 
of San Roman and Santa Magdalena are excellent 
examples of the simple and proper use of brick- 
work. ‘The construction is rubble stone with 
stringcourses and quoins of bricks perfectly 
‘Square, and with very thick mortar joints. As 
the lecturer had for some time had a great dis- 
taste for what is called gauged brickwork, where 
the bricks are rubbed down and set in putty with 
as finea joint as can be made, Mr. Street’s opinion 
on the effect of these thick joints is gratifying as 
well as interesting. He says of Santa Magda- 
dena :—‘“‘ The bricks are used very roughly and 
picturesquely, with a very thick mortar joint, 
‘and the consequence is that every part of this 
work has a value in texture and light and shade 
undreamt of by those who have never seen any- 
thing but our own smooth, smart, and spiritless 
‘modern brick walis, built with bad bricks’and no 
‘mortar.’’ And he goes on to say, ina note: ‘I 
am aware that, in saying this, I blame myself as 
“much as anyone else.”” Ihe Netherlands are rich 
im brick buildings, and there is nothing much 
‘more interesting than a ramble through the 
‘narrow streets of some old Flemish city, where 
each house seems to try and outdo its neighbour 
‘in the quaintness and originality of its steep brick 
gables. Picturesque, however, as these are, they 
always strike one as somewhat wanting in grace 
and refinement. They are the honest, and often 
successful, efforts to escape from monotony of a 
“somewhat rough and uncouth race, whose exuber- 
ant genius was unrestrained by any knowledge of 
or love for proportion such as is shown in Classic 
sarchitecture. The general effect is quite charm- 
ing, and we, who are accustomed, in the majority 
ofour English cities, to the horrible monotony 
ofa straight skyline formed by a parapet which 
completely conceals the roofs, can readily for- 
give the quaint fancy which ran riot in these 

stepped gables; but the detail is often unsatis- 
factory, and it is not till we visit North and 
Central Italy, where the Roman genius and Classic 
traditions had lingered longest, and where the 
strength of the Northern Gothic was restrained 
and curbed by the Southern love of colour and 
‘Tefinement, that we find the highest development 

of a brick style in architecture, and an examina- 
tion of these buildings will effectively dispel the 
notion which some people used to be so fond of 
holding, that brick is a vulgar and inferior mate- 
‘ial, unfit for use in a large monumental edifice. 
‘Street’s volume on ‘‘ Brick and Marble in North 
Italy’ came nearly forty years ago as a revela- 
tion to many, and the swing of the pendulum 
which, during the last few years, has sent Gothic 
art out ot fashion and has brought to the fore a 
style which, with all its merits, appears to carry 
In itself the seeds of its downfall and decline as 
surely now as at the time of its first inception, in 
that lack of reserve and striving after the outré 
and the fantastic which speedily swamped what 
was true and good and beautiful in the Renais- 

Sance, and led to all the monstrosities of the Rococo 
_—this late rebound may very probably have pre- 
vented the student of the present day from giving 

that attention to the Gothic architecture of North 
‘Italy which it well deserves. The lovely variety 

of tint of the mingled brick and stonework, the 
juxtaposition of the circular and pointed arch, 

and, aboveall, the charming simplicity with which 
_ the most beautiful effects are produced, all com- 

bine to make the brick architecture of this district 


unequalled in attractiveness. Take Verona, for 


ve 
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instance—the city which lives in one’s recollection 
as the most picturesque in its surroundings and 
the most interesting in its buildings of any ever 
visited. The first thing that strikes the eye 
here is the noble campanile which rises from the 
group of buildings at the corner of the Piazza 
dei Signori to a height of nearly 320ft., though 
its lower part is concealed by surrounding 
buildings. It is built at first in alternate courses 
of brick and stone and then wholly of bricks. 
For more than half its height it is quite plain, 
entirely without buttresses, and pierced by three 
or four small openings only, and then there is 
a belfry stage, above which is an octagonal story 
of later date. The belfry windows are con- 
tained under a large pointed arch, and are 
divided into three lights, with coupled marble 
columns, the voussoirs of the arches being alter- 
nately of brick and stone. Verona is absolutely 
full of objects of interest ; but I can only mention 
a few as illustrating my subject. The cloisters of 
the Church of San Zeno are some of the most 
beautiful I have seen. The arches are of brick, 
pointed on two sides of the quadrangle, and round 
on the other two, and on one side is a small pro- 
jecting arcade. They are without mouldings, and 
are supported on coupled columns of red marble. 
The arcading of San Fermo Maggiore may also 
be mentioned, and strolling along the narrow 
streets of the city numerous interesting bits of 
brickwork will be discovered. There is one 
special characteristic of the treatment of brick 
and stone in Verona—namely, the introduction 
of narrow courses of bricks between the arch 
stones and the plain walling, or between two 
rings of voussoirs. This serves to accentuate the 
arch and to keep it distinct from the main body 
of the wall, and is an effect that might well be 
imitated in our own buildings. Venice, which, 
has a charm all its own, is not very rich in 
examples of brickwork—or rather, the examples 
are not of such excellence as in other Italian 
cities. The church of the Frari is one of the 
most interesting examples, and there are one or 
two early campaniles in brick, San Giacomo del 
Rialto being the best. San Giovanni e Paolo—or 
Zanipolo, as it is called—has an elaborate cornice. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


A DISCUSSION : on the above Act, which 
took place at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
12, Great George-street, on Monday last, was 
opened by a short paper read by Mr. H. Black- 
bourn, who nearly a year ago read a paper at the 
same institution on the then proposed measure. 
The author now congratulated the members that, 
owing greatly to the exertions of the council of 
the Institution, and to the public-spirited policy 
which had determined them to oppose the 
inequitable features of the Bill, the dangers 
which had at first threatened property, and the 
somewhat tyrannical provisions of the measure as 
first drafted had been modified, until the Act had 
become one calculated to be a public benefit to 
London. The points insisted upon by the Insti- 
tution had only been gained at a large cost of 
time and trouble, and a considerable pecuniary 
expenditure had been inevitable in dealing with 
the questions raised before the committee, and no 
gentlemen could, he thought, have been found 
fitter to carry out the views of the institution 
than Mr. D. Cubitt Nichols, Mr. A. Garrard, and 
Mr. H. T. Steward, who represented the council 
before the committee. It was with satisfaction 
that the members of the Institution would view 
the constitution of the new Tribunal of Appeal, on 
which such large powers were conferred by the 
Act. The Institution had appointed its pre- 
sident, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, the Secretary of 
State nominated Mr. D. Cubitt Nichols, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was repre- 
sented by yet another member of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. The author thought that in two 
very important particulars the Act would facilitate 
business and the settlement of disputes—viz., by 
the establishment of the Tribunal of Appeal just 
mentioned, and by the provisions through which 
the County Council might exempt certain cases 
from the mere letter of the Act. Much might be 
expected from the tribunal, but its success de- 
pended on the expense attending its judgments, 
and it might be well, in view of the benefit 
afforded by ready decisions in disputes, not to try 
to make the tribunal self-supporting. ‘The pro- 
visions for cases in which ‘‘the Council may 


permit ’’ variations from the letter of the Act— 


a prohibition perfectly just in general principle— 
might, under exceptional conditions, be harmful 
and oppressive. In such cases there was very 
rightly afforded a way of escape by appeal to the 
superintending architect or, finally, to the 
tribunal. The proposal in the draft Bill to give 
the Council power, if they so desired, to insist on 
new roads being made wide at the owner’s ex- 
pense was amended by a provision for compensa- 
tion in such cases, while Section 11 recognised 
rightly the claims of owners to fair treatment. It 
might fairly be hoped that the provision for more 
open space at the back of domestic dwellings 
would be successful, as in the Act it was safe- 
guarded by relief being allowed where a street or 
permanently open piece of ground was at the 
back of the building in question, or if it abutted 
on two streets, or upon open ground. Again, in 
the case of buildings abutting on roads already 
laid out, the ‘‘ horizontal line’’ from which the 
angle of 632° was drawn, was raised 16ft., and 
the open space might be above the level of the 
ground-floor ceiling. It had been suggested that 
the back walls, retreating story by story, would 
be disadvantageous; but he was not sure that 
dividing a wall horizontally into four portions, 
each carried on a girder, was not preferable to 
the present system of carrying it all on one 
girder, although, in case of tire, the one vertical 
wall was certainly better. The Council, he 
thought, took too much authority to interfere in 
light and air cases, which should be settled rather 
in the Courts. Section 52 provided that when 
stables did not occupy more than 50ft. at the back 
of a plot, and were only 25ft. high, and the 10ft. 
in the rear of the house was provided, the 
diagonal line might be set back, and a greater 
height allowed at the back of the house. The 
changes in the schedules of thicknesses of walls 
were shown to be desirable (but perhaps not per- 
fect, so far as concerned walls under 30ft); but 
all these new regulations would affect the cost of 
building, so that the next three or four years 
would see a rise of 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. in 
the value of all houses up to £50 annual rental. 
Section 73 giving greater architectural scope, 
was, he considered, generally advantageous in the 
designing of bays, oriels, barge-boards, and cor- 
nices, &c., while Section 58 allowed frames, in 
some cases, to be flush with the outer face of 
walls. Section 74 required every building, partly 
shop and partly dwelling-house, to have the two 
separated by fireproof walls and floors, if over 
ten squares in area, or, in other words, if anything 
more than quite a small shop. This was a dis- 
tinct gain in the direction of safety, but it was 
not quite clear what constituted ‘‘trade pre- 
mises,’’ as in the case ofa ‘‘ trying-on’”’ room or a 
show-room on the first floor, and no minimum 
thickness for fireproof walls inclosing stairs was 
laid down. ‘Then, again, it was a little doubtful 
how far under the Act, counting-houses and 
offices were to be considered as ‘‘ habitable 
rooms.’’? The Act required that all habitable 
rooms should have at least one window opening 
directly into the external air; but how would 
that affect, say, offices which surrounded a court- 
yard with a glass roof over? The regulations as 
to limitation of height of buildings might be 
modified by the Council; but in such cases an 
appeal to the tribunal was allowed to all owners 
and lessees within 100 yards. Section 150 was 
certainly a useful one. It enabled a builder or 
building owner who desired to carry out works 
which he feared might be held to contravene the 
Act to test the same by serving notice to the 
district surveyor, and if dissatisfied with his deci- 
sion, to appeal to a petty sessional court, thus 
avoiding loss of time and uncertainty. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Blackbourn did not pretend to have 
dealt exhaustively with the Act. He had only 
noted a few points which might afford food for 
discussion, and give rise to comments on still 
more important matters contained in the Act. 
Mr. I’. M. Rickman, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the author of the paper, said it was yet 
somewhat early to discuss the working of the 
Act, as time alone could show plainly all its 
merits and defects. The somewhat unusual course 
taken by the County Council to insure the passing 
of their measure had involved the Institution in 
considerable expenditure of time, trouble, and 
money ; but he thought the improvement wrought 
inthe Bill fully justified that expenditure. He 
believed that no scale of fees payable by litigants 
berore the Tribunal of Appeal had been put for- 
ward; but he supposed the fees would be sub- 
stantial, and that the difference between their 
amount and the costs of the tribunal would come 


out of the rates. He thought it very desirable 
that the decisions of the tribunal should be pub- 
lished and registered, and had no doubt the 
experience of the members composing it would 
enable them to make suggestions for future 
The powers and functions of 
the tribunal might well be so far extended as to 
enable them to sit in arbitration on all building 
In future domestic buildings would, 
as the author had said, be much more expensive 
than now ; but it would probably be found that if 
the regulations as to superior construction and 
sanitation were carried out, there would be less 
need for strict adherence to the rules as to open 
In many cases he considered that the 
wording of the Act unfortunately did not convey 


amendment Acts. 


disputes. 


spaces. 


the meaning intended by its authors. 


Mr. H. H. Collins said that an important point 
212, which dealt with 
The distinction had been 
drawn between a ‘building contract’? and a 
“building agreement,’’ that the former was 
between a building owner and a builder who 
agreed for a certain sum and under certain con- 
ditions to erect a building on certain land; while 
the latter was an agreement between a land 
owner and a lessee to erect on the land buildings 
Then, in the case of trade 
premises, which were required to be separated 
trom a dwelling-house over them, how would the 
Act affect premises where trades were carried on 
on the upper floors of a house, as was not 
infrequent in the East-end of London? He 
considered it the duty, as he had no doubt it 
would be the practice, of all surveyors to loyally 


was involved in Sec. 
building contracts. 


of a certain value. 


carry out the previsions of the Act, dealing with 


all debatable questions in a spirit of fairness and 


from a common-sense point of view. 


Mr. D. Mathews considered the Act a very 
creditable codification and amendment of the 
rules which had been in force for the last forty 


years, and that thanks were due to the Council 


of the Institution for the part they had taken in 


shaping it finally. Sec. 74 would, he was afraid, 


entail some hardship on small shopkeepers ; but he 


thought the power conferred by the Act on the 
County Council to modify or remit some of the 
regulations laid down was a wise and useful 
provision against the stringency of hard and fast 
conditions. 

Mr. W. Woodward congratulated the Institu- 
tion on the alterations which had been effected 
in the Bill before it developed into the present 
Act; but he could not help thinking that the 
Tribunal of Appeal, excellent as its constitution 
was, would have been strengthened by the 
addition of a representative of the Builders’ 
Institute. Under section 212 of the Act, a build- 
ing commenced before the end of 1894 was 
exempt from the Aci, and he (Mr. Woodward) 
knew of a case in which the County Council 
themselves, acting by their Works Committee, had 
begun, within a few days of the end of last year, 
the foundations of some artisans’ dwellings near 
Drury-lane. He waited for an explanation of 
what seemed like an evasion of their own Act. 

» Mr. G. M. Freeman said he felt sure that the 
matter referred to by the last speaker had been 
overstated, and would, on examination, beara 
very different complexion. He was glad to find 
that, although details were criticised, none of the 
speakers had any serious fault to find with the 
Act as it stood, and to cordially acknowledge the 
value of the experience and careful thought which 
had, by members of the Institution, been brought 
to bear on its shaping. He did not think that, 
after a few points had been definitely decided, 
there would be many cases for the tribunal to 
settle. Many of the. hardships which at first 
sight appeared to be involved would be seen to 
have little force when it was remembered that the 
.Act gave the fullest discretion on most dis- 
putable points to the County Council. 


A nd 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS’ 
NEW BUILDINGS. 


HE new buildings for the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street, designed 

by Mr. Chas. Barry, F.R.I.B.A., are in progress. 
From the particulars and plans given in our con- 
temporary, the Engineer, we see that the new 
library, which faces Great George-street, on the 
first floor is nearly 87ft. in length, extending to 
the whole width of frontage, lighted by seven 
windows, and is 30ft. 2in. in width, and an addi- 
tional library, 40ft. Gin. by 24ft., is placed in the 
rear in connection with the theatre, which is 
60ft. by 40ft., and accommodates 450 persons. 


BUILDING NE 


longest side. 
and is lighted by a centre dome. 


lobbies, lift, &c. 
secretary’s office, the council room, &c. 


from the Hydraulic Power Company’s main. 
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THE GROCERS’ COMPANY: 
[SEER PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION. ] 


Halls in the City of London. 


which we published on the 4th inst. 


furnish further particulars when we come to the 
illustration of the hall itself. The work was done, 
we believe, by Messrs. Cubitt and Co., the furni- 
ture being carried out to match by Messrs. 
Hollands, of Mount-street, and Messrs. Gillow, 


of Oxford-street. The Grocers, originally known 


as ‘‘’‘The Pepperers,’’ were incorporated in the 
13th year of Edward III., 1345, and originally 
they were constituted as a sort of limited club 
some 22 in number, meeting in Soper’s-lane, now 
a part of Queen-street, where they made choice of 
two of their number as wardens, and elected a 
chaplain to celebrate masses for their souls, every 
member at the feasts assembled paying one shilling 
to meet the expenses, and contributions were then 
made to defray the chaplain’s salary. The Com- 
pany, thus commencing with small beginnings, 
has had a no inconsiderable history, furnishing 
no fewer than 100 Lord Mayors; five kings, and 
several princes having been members of the livery. 
The arms and supporters of the Company were 
granted by Henry VIII. in 1531 to Thomas 
Benolt, Clarencieux. In 1689 a short account of 
the Company was published by Ravenhill, from 
whence many interesting particulars may be 
obtained. The Gild of Pepperers, as a fraternity 
amongst the amerced gilds of Henry II., sold 
drugs, resembling the Roman Medicamentarii, and 
we learn that Gilda de Pipariorwn paid then 16 
marks. Ravenhill explains the name of ‘ Grocer,’ 
whose calling may be traced among the Classical 
ancients, as first distinguishing merchants of this 
society, in opposition to inferior trades, seeing that 
they usually sold in the gross, and dealt with great 
weights of goods, so that on this account they 
afterwards obtained the official custody of the King’ s 
Beam. In the preamble of the Act of Parliament 
(No. 37) of Edward III. the craft is thus referred 
to as ‘‘those merchants called ‘ Grossiers’ had, 
by covin, and by orders made amongst them- 
selves in their fraternities or gilds, engrossed all 
sorts of wares,’’ and in 1361 a petition to the 
Commons mentioned 
Grocers,’’ but the Company did not officially 
adopt the name till 1376, when they were known 
as ‘The Grocers of London.”’ They occupied 
still the Sopers-lane premises in ‘ Buckler’s- 
berie,’’ and in 1450 had so materially increased 
in influence as to obtain the privilege of sharing 
the office of garbeller of spices with the City, a 
position which originally was more intimately asso- 
ciated with spices and pepper. Subsequently their 
sphere of supervision developed, and the company 


The seats in this theatre are arranged in semi- 
circular form, with the platform in the centre of 
The ceiling has a cove groined, 
Several new 
offices are obtained—oftice for librarian, staircases, 
The ground floor comprises the 
Mark 
Fawcett and Co.’s system of fireproof floor con- 
struction has been adopted, which consists of 
tubular terracotta lintels, supported ‘on iron joists. 
These tubular lintels allow an—air space between 
the ceiling and floor, and their bottom flanges, 
which have dovetailed corrugations, give a key 
to the plaster; they are covered with concrete. 
The old offices and library have been removed 
and a staging erected, the crane being worked 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 


HIS handsome range of buildings, the fourth 

edifice erected by the same Company, and only 
so recently completed under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Cowell Boyes, F.R.I.B.A., the surveyor 
to the Grocers’ Company, is without doubt one of 
the most complete and thoroughly well-finished 
To-day we givea 
specially-taken view of the Grand Staircase, a 
fitting companion picture to the illustration of 
the Grand Staircase of the Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
The 
hall and drawing-rooms of the Grocers’ Hall 
will furnish other views in due course; but 
the atmosphere in London is not sufficiently 
clear at this season of the year to permit 
of many successful photographs being taken, 
and, indeed, not a few of the older Halls, with 
their dark oak fittings, are extremely difficult 
subjects for the camera at any time. Mr. J. T. 
Sandell is taking these views for us with his patent 
plates, and a special lens by Ross. With regard 
to the new buildings in Princes-street, forming 
the Hall of the Grocers’ Company, we hope to 


“‘those merchants called | 


undertook many other commodities, appoi: 
as sworn Garbeller of Sotili Ware one Thor 
Halfmark. The fees which followed in rec 
for the weighing ‘‘al maner other merchand 
yt comyth to ye beam’’ brought great wealt 
and consequence, and the grocers superintended 
drugs and medicines, scrammony, spike 
electuaries, syrups, ointments, succades, an 
cardamoms. ‘The first Hall of the Company wa 
founded in 1427, and the charter granted b: 
Henry VI. about the same time, or soon after 
extended the oversight of the grocers to the 
control: of druggists, apothecaries, and contec- 
tioners. Previous to the erection of their own 
Hall, the company met at five several places 
Thus, in 1345 and 746, they met in the towr 
mansion of the Abbot of Bury in St. Mary’s Axe 
now Bevis Marks. Two years later the place ot 
meeting was located near Garlick Hythe, in the 
house of Fulgham. Here, and at the hotel of the 
Abbot of St. Cross, they continued to meet til 
1383, when the company removed to Cornet’: 
Tower in Buckersbury. In 1411 they purchased 
Lord FitzWalter’s chapel of the Fratres du Sae, 
Old Jewry, once a Jewish synagogue. Soon 
after they acquired this nobleman’s house 
adjoining. Their own Hall was built neal 
this site, the ‘‘Furste Stoon’’ being laid, ag 
already named, in 1427 in ‘‘ Conyhoope-lane in 
the warde of Chepe.’’ The work was completed 
in‘about a year’s time, and the records mention 
the celebrated gardens with the Almshouses in 
front ; while in 1558 the Company’s Armoury is 
spoken of. The plate belonging to the Livery 
was sold for the defence of the City during the 
Civil Wars; but no reference seems to occur ag 
to what became of the armour thus mentioned. 
In 1664 the Physicians obtained a charter of 
Incorporation, materially abridging the sphere of 
the Grocers. The Fire of London damaged their 
Hall, and for some time extraordinary difficulties 
prevented its restoration ; but, like the rest of the 
City Guilds affected by the demolition of the 
Great Fire, they had by 1668 practically rebuilt 
their domicile. The year following was a great 
occasion for the Grocers, as William IIL. accepted 
the office of Sovereign Master, when there were 
high doings in ‘‘ the Warde of Chepe.’’ In 1798 
the Company employed an architect named T. 
Leverton to design a new Hall, built in 1802 
partly on the site of the old garden, which was 
severed in half by the widening of Prince’s- 
street. The Bank of England then paid the 
Grocers £20,000 for a piece of land which cost 
that Company the small sum of £31 17s. 8d. in 
1433. This new Hall was so badly constructed 
that it had to be repaired in 1827, and its re- 
moval fer the present buildings was no loss; 
indeed, the new premises are in every way a gain 
to the architecture of the City of London. : 
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At an ordinary meeting of the Derby Society f 
Engineers, held on Friday night, Mr. F. J. a 
Carulla, read a paper on ‘‘The Construction of 
Stationary Boilers.’’ : 


The Metropolitan Hospital has been given a site 
for its proposed convalescent home. Mr. J. Pass- 
more Edwards has offered to defray the cost of the 
building, and the committee have in hand the sum 
of £10,000 as an endowment fund. 


The new board schools, Aspatria, are bein g 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s. 
patent Manchester grates, inlet tubes, &c., the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 


At Messrs, Baker and Sons’ auction at the Mart, 
on Friday, the ground-rents amounting to £400 per. 
annum secured on 98 small houses and shops at 
Peckham, Camberwell, Dulwich, and Clapham 
realised £12,000, being an average of 30 years’ pur- 
chase. : 


The adjourned inquest has been held at West 
Ham on the body of William Perkins Pierson, who 
met his death whilst at work at the Holbrook-road 
Board Schools. The evidence was reported in our 
last issue, p. 112. Josiah Grover, foreman on the 
work under the contractors, Messrs. Gregar and 
Son, recalled, stated that the girder that fell was 
26ft. Sin. long, 2ft. wide, and 1ft. 10in. deep. The 


that the hook used was not sufficiently strong, but ; 
that they exonerated the foreman from all blame. oe 
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the walls of the hall, 11ft. high, is delicately 
moulded. A gallery extends over the corridor 
leading from the porch. The coloured glass from 
the windows was removed to Taplow Court. In 
the days of James I. a grand staircase was built 
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bench (with the mayor’s seat in the centre, 
accentuated by a pedimented feature), immedi- 
ately in front of which is the bench for the town 
clerk and other officials ; also a view of the semi- 
circular end of councillors’ benches, together with 


Amproved Methods of House-Drainage... 118| encroaching upon the confines of the smaller plan showing the arrangement of the fittings, and 
cay 4-0": 119 | quadrangle to the rear of the house. Anexterior | section and side elevation of aldermen’s benches. 
Bricks and Brickwork ... ae 120 


view appears in Nash’s book, and we gave a 
sketch of the building in the Burtprne News for 
Oct. 5, 1877. (Illustrations reproduced for our 
series of drawings by Joseph Nash will be found 


The upholstery is of cardinal plush, and the ac- 
commodation for the Press has been much im- 
proved. The works have been carried out from 
the designs of Mr. J. F. Smillie, the borough 


‘The London Building Act, 1894 alee Pat ae 
Institution of Civil Engineers’ New Buildings ... 
Bphooity Guilds, —IL. 4c. ties tec tee eek, se 


— earlilellilla wile a RR a et in the Burtprne News for Jan. 5, Feb. 2, Feb. 23, | surveyor ; and Messrs. J ohnson and Son, of North 
Building irateliiivence Oh ns ae ea yh March 30, May 11, Aug. 3, Sept. 14, Sept. 28, Shields, were the contractors. The work of 


“| Nov. 23, 1894, and on Jan. 5, 1895, and we shall 
be glad to receive offers of loans of other originals 
by this master.) 


furnishing was carried out by Mr. Herbert Read, 
of St. Sidwell’s Art Works, Exeter. 


HALL FIREPLACE AT THE PLANTIN-MORETUS 


Architectural and Archzeological Societies €. 
‘National Association of Master Builders 
» “The Quest of the Holy Grail.’’ 


Sage * Fireplace... . 143 | NoTTINGHAM NEW POST-OFFICE, INLAND REVENUE MUSEUM, ANTWERP. 
Bc ctticas > he aS renal Be ar OFFICE, AND PROBATE REGISTRY. Tux hall and fireplace, of which we give a sketch 
“Archeological... : 14,| LH" building to accommodate the above depart- | this week, forms part of the mansion and print- 
Miarrospondencd i. onc nce cee ose. one ove 14, | ments is now in course of erection on a site in ing-office of MM. Plantin and Moretus, the 
“Intercommunication ... 1. we oe 145 | Queen-street. Owing to the considerable fall in | printers. The building stands in the Place de 
A 14g | the site, the ground floor is on three levels, and | Vendredi, at Antwerp, and is now known as the 
‘Legal Intelligence... 4... 02. on 14g | between the lowest one and the first floor a Plantin-Moretus Museum, it having been pur- 
“Our Office Table... 0c. “sce ccs cee ces ces ees ees 148| Mezzanine has been introduced. The Inland| chased and given to the public by the town of 
Meetings for the Ensuing Week ... ... .. «. «.. 149 | Revenue and Probate Registry departments have | Antwerp in 1876. Plantin was a celebrated 
Mirade Néws™ ... ... «.. Rah dete 149 | been placed at the lower end of the site, with an printer, born at Tours in 1514, and established 
LES is "450 | entrance common to the two. Their respective | himself at Antwerp in the printing business in 
public offices are on the ground floor on the right | 1548, or the year following, and there he died in 
ILLUSTRATIONS. and left of the entrance; while the other offices | 1589. His house, built in 1580, in the style of 
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FIREPLACE AT ANTWERP.—THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
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of the two departments are on the upper floors 
and in a low wing at the back, and in the base- 
ment are the strong-rooms, stores, &c. The 
Post-oftice public office is entered at a higher 
level, and is 50ft. by 40ft., and 24ft. high. The 
walls are panellel with pilasters with enrich2d 
caps, and the ceiling is panelled and supported by 
four Ionic columns. Adjoining are the offices for 
the postmaster and his clerks, with a separate 
entrance; and next to these is an entrance for 
the telegraphists, with a staircase leading direct 
to the instrument-room on the third floor. 


Henri II., is a useful example of the architecture 
and furnishing of that time. His descendants 
carried on the business down to 1856, and the 
furniture, printiog-presses, and library remain 
almost unaltered, and a collection of paintings by 
Rubens, Vandyck, and others adorn the walls. 
Weare indebted to the Moniteuwr des Architectes 
for the engraving from which our sketch was 
taken. An illustration of another fireplace from 
the same building will be found in the Buinp1ne 
News of June 6, 1884. 


HE CITY GUILDS : NO. I1.—THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 
HALL OF THE GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


<? anya : : THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT IN ST. PAUL’S. 

a Sex descriptive article on page 122. Beyond this is the public parcel-office, with : 

( Pp page ) sorting-oftice adjoining. The first floor is occu- | THE Wellington Monument, as all readers know, 
2 INTERIOR OF OCKWELL’S HALL, BERKS. pied by the letter-sorting office (approached by a| has been re-erected in the nave of St. Paul’s 


staircase in the rear to be used by sorters 
and postmen) and various small offices. The 
ground rises so rapidly that the first floor at 
the upper end of the site is very little above the 
ground, and advantage has been taken of this to 
make arrangements for loading the mail-carts in 
a covered yard direct from the sorting-office. On 
the second floor the postmen’s sorting-office and 
the kitchens, retiring, and mess-rooms for the 
staff generally are placed ; and on the third floor 
the instrument-room, with offices and battery- 
room, are arranged. The great fall in the site 
made the elevation difficult to treat. It was 
decided to emphasise the vertical lines rather than 
the horizontal, and with this object five project- 
ing blocks or pavilions have been introduced, 
which divide up the elevation, and form suitable 
places at which to step up the roof. The Post- 
office public room, being the principal apartment 
in the building from a general point of view, 
the block containing it has been emphasised by 
a somewhat richer treatment generally than the 
rest, and made:the principal feature in the eleva- 


Cathedral. There is no need to repeat its history. 


“Iw the storied windows of this old Tudor hall Our drawing is by Mr. Fred. Wilkinson 
: g : : ‘ 


‘the motto of the Norreys, accompanying their 

heraldic bearings, was emblazoned thus : ‘‘ Feyth- 
‘fully serve,’’ and the history of the house carries 
the service back to the days of Henry III., when 
his good lady, Queen Eleanor, granted the 
manor to her cook, Richard de Norreys. 
His descendants held the property down to 
the year of grace 1786. The fact that the 
supporters of the Royal arms formerly in one of 
_ the windows were antelopes has given credence 
_ to the supposition that the present house, built as 
it is in the best phase of English half-timber 
_ work, belongs to the reign of Henry VI., and 
_ 1435 is the date ascribed to its erection by Lord 
_Norreys, Warden of Windsor Forest; but other 
_ authorities ascribe the house to the time of 

Henry VII. It now forms part of a moderately- 
sized farmhouse, and still has some exceedingly 
rich barge-boards to the dormer windows of the 
_ front, very similar to the detail of Ford’s Hospital, 
_ Coventry, andCompton Winyates, Warwickshire. 
The timber'’s interspacings are filled in with 
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A museum and technical institute at Portsmouth 
were opened on Monday afternoon by the mayor. 


Among the Bills which were passed on Friday by 
the Examiners on Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons without opposition were the Uxbridge 
and Rickmansworth Railway, the London, Wal- 
thamstow, and Epping Forest Railway, Tenterden 
Railway, and the Hayes and Farnborough Railway 
Bills, 


The Baths Committee of the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion have under consideration plans prepared by 
Mr, Francis H. Holme, of that city, for an 
hotel, and the reconstruction of the baths at the 
Pierhead. 


The first portion of the memorial in St. Stephen’s 
Church, South Kensington, to the late Rev. J. P. 
Waldo, its vicar for some twenty-three years, has 
now been completed, in the decoration of the Lady 


brick nogging. One of the gables is elaborately 
enriched with panelling, having cusped heads 
and delicately - buttressed intermediates. The 
drawing which we herewith reproduce was made 


‘by Joseph Nash in 1836, and was lithographed 


‘for his first volume of his ‘‘ Mansions of England 


in the Olden Time,’’ published three years later. 


a 


s 


‘The original belongs to Mr. Henry Vaughan, 


_ ‘to whom we are indebted for the loan of this pic- 


ture. Here, as in many other of the drawings 
made for his masterly book, Nash very materially 
changed the arrangement and grouping of his 


_ figures, and in this instance it is curious to notice 


the influence of the partially-ruined condition of 
the house on his mind at the time his sketch was 
made, the characters introduced recalling the 
rough hilarity associated with the chase or the 
heavy drinking customs of the days of the 
Roundheads. In the finished plate the artist has 


Ee rae the scene with a more domestic grace, 
an 


the great bay is shown peopled with refine- 
ment, while tapestry gives an air of becoming 
comfort to the rough plastered walls of the hall. 
The manor, which is located in the parish of 
Bray, a mile distant from Maidenhead, was 
formerly known as Ockholt, and the house 
originally must have been of considerable size, 
‘forming three sides of a quadrangle, but the 
‘buildings on the west side alone are now left. 
The chapel on the south side was burnt down 


about 60 years ago. The dado wainscot round 


tion. The principal front and returns will be 
faced with Darley Dale stone, and the roofs 
covered with Westmoreland slates. The con- 
struction throughout will be fireproof, the floors 
and partitions being of breeze concrete, and the 
lighting will be by electricity. The architect is 
Mr. Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office 
of Works, and the builders are Messrs. Fish and 
Son, of Nottingham. 


‘‘INGLEWOOD,’? NEAR YEOVIL. 


Tuts house is built on the slope of Hendford Hill, 
Yeovil, and commands picturesque views. It is 
built of Cattybrook brick, with some half-timber 
work, and covered with Broseley tiles, the west 
turret being covered with oak shingle. Ham 
stone is used for the bay windows, octagon 
window, entrance, and window heads and sills 
generally. There are eight bedrooms upstairs, and 
a boudoir opening on to the balconette over the 
garden door. Mr. J. Nicholson Johnston is the 
architect. Messrs. Andrews and Son, of Thorn- 
ford, Sherborne, were the builders. 


COUNCIL CHAMBER FITTINGS, NORTH SHIELDS. 


Tux interior of the town-hall at North Shields 
has recently been remodelled, and the council 
chamber has been entirely renewed, and fitted 
with carved oak benches, of which we give some 
illustrations on another page. Our sheet of 
sketches includes a view of the aldermaniv 


Chapel from the designs and under the direction of 
Mr. Nathaniel H. J. Westlake. 


Colonel Langton Coke, C.E., held, on Friday, a 
Local Government Board inquiry at the Public 
Hall, Smethwick, concerning an application by the 
Smethwick district council tor sanction to borrow 
£1,200 for the purpose of widening Soho Railway 
Bridge. The London and North-Western Railway 
Company have offered to give up the land, free of 
cost, to widen the bridge. Mr. J. C. Stuart, sur- 
veyor to the council, explained the plans. 


The Emperor William paid a visit to the Berlin 
Museum on Wednesday week, for the purpose of 
inspecting a large number of models, which have 
been sent in for the reconstruction of the female 
head found at Pergamos. For the best of these 
designs his Majesty has offered a prize of a thousand 
marks (£50). 

Mr. G. W. Willcocks, a Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at the offices of the 
Stapleton district council, Fishponds, Bristol, on 
Friday, into the application of the old authority for 
sanction to borrow £6,885 for works of sewerage. 
The surveyor, Mr. A. J. Saise, explained the details 
of the scheme, to which there was no opposition. 
It was chiefly to drain Ashley Down and Wee Lane 
district, and commenced in Stapleton main road, 
terminating in a field near Ashley Hill Station. 
The total length of the sewer would be 1,412 yards, 
including a brick tunnel of 522 yards trom Wee 
Lane under Narrowways Hill. The sewer would 
join the St. George sewer, and eventually dis- 
charge into the Avon near Bristol cattle market. 
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Building sJhrtelligence. 


BristoL.—New board schools in South-street, 
Bedminster, were opened on Monday. Stone has 
been used for the walls, with freestone for the 
window mouldings. The whole forms three sides 
of a quadrangle. The higher and lower standards 
of a mixed school occupy the two floors of the 
larger frontage. On the ground level is a hall, 
90ft. long, and between 20ft. and 30ft. in breadth, 
having numerous classrooms opening efrom it. 
Above the arrangements are similar; but the hall, 
while of the same superficial area, is much loftier, 
and has a high-pitched open roof. The South- 
street frontage consists chiefly of offices and 
cloakrooms, and between the entrances for the 
girls and infants stands the caretaker’s house. On 
the ground floor is the central hall with open roof, 
and the infants’ department. The corridor walls 
are provided with dadoes of white glazed bricks ; 
those in the rooms with dadoes of varnished pine, 
and above the walls are distempered. The ground 
floors are laid with wooden blocks in herring-bone 
design. Altogether, the school has three halls 
and 19 classrooms, and will accommodate 1,400 
children. Mr. Gough, of Bridge-street, Bristol, 
was the architect, and Mr. A. J. Beavan the con- 
tractor. The cost of the building and site has 
been about £16,500. 


Hvii.—St. Charles’ Roman Catholic Church, 
Jarratt-street, Hull, was reopened on Sunday 
after renovation. The church was built in 1829. 
The interior has almost entirely been remodelled, 
from the designs of Messrs. Smith, Brodrick, and 
Lowther, architects, Hull. The main roof has 
been stripped of the old slates and reslated. The 
flat ceiling has been removed, and the king-post 
roof so altered that an enriched and panelled- 
covered ceiling now runs the entire height of the 
church, giving a greater height to the interior. 
The vitiated air now escapes through four centre 
flowers, connected by foul-air tanks, with two 
large Boyle’s’ self-acting air-pump ventilators. 
The walls of the church on either side have 
been pierced, and arcades of three bays each now 
open out into the new aisle which has been 
erected on either side. In one aisle are three 
large carved oak confessionals, recessed in the 
wall; also a Lady-chapel, with fibrous plaster 
ceiling, in the centre of which is.a cupola light, 
filled with tinted cathedral glass, and at the end 
of this aisle is the Sacred Heart altar. The 
sacristies have been enlarged, and are connected 
with the presbytery by a glass conservatory. The 
organ has been removed from the centre of the 
gallery, and placed in an alcove over the entrance. 
The seating in the body of the church has been 
rearranged. The sanctuary has been enlarged 
by the removal of the two side altars. The style 
ot the new work is that of the Italian Renaissance. 
The contractors are Messrs. Colley and Levett, 
and the sub-contractors Mr. G. L. Scott, joiner ; 
Mr. Beal, plumber; and Messrs. King and Co., 
ironmongers. Messrs. George Jackson and Son, 
of London, have done the whole of the fibrous- 
plaster work. The church is now lighted through- 
out with electricity. 


Norwicu.—New board schools in the growing 
suburb of Heigham were recently opened. The 
school contains 8,831 square yards, and has a 
frontage of 248ft. The plan is on the central- 
hall system, and consists of mixed and infants’ 
departments, all on the ground floor. The cloak- 
rooms and lavatories adjoin the entrances, and 
have been fitted with specially-designed hat- 
stands. ‘Teachers’ rooms and store rooms have 
also been provided. The central hall measures 
112ft. by 45ft., and hasa hammer-beam roof 34ft. 
high to the ceiling. The classrooms are planned 
to hold 60 and 90 scholars each. These rooms 
are lighted in all cases from the left-hand side. 
The infants’ department is connected with the 
rest of the building by means of a wide corridor. 
It has a central hall 50ft. by 30ft. by 25ft. high, 
and has classrooms for 90 and 60 scholars re- 
spectively. The total accommodation of the 
school is 1,062, exclusive of the central halls. 
The cost of the site was £1,870, and the estimated 
cost of the building and fittings £10,000. 


Ge a 


The annual exhibition of the Derby Sketching 
Club was opened in the Atheneum Rooms, at 
Derby, on Monday. Over 220 pictures—oils and 
water-colours—have been hung, the landscapes 
including works by Messrs. Enoch Crossland, A. 
uhh Redgate, G. Turner of Barrow, H. Peach, and 
others. . 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

SUILDING TRADES AssocraTION Oy MANCHESTER, 
SALFORD, AND Disrricr.—The firstannual general 
meeting of this Association was held on Friday 
evening at the Albion Hotel, Piccadilly. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. R. Holland, who was 
supported by Mr. R. Neill, jun., Mr. G. Macfar- 
lane, Mr. C. H. Normanton, and others. There 
was a large attendance of members. ‘The report, 
presented by the secretary (Mr. Fred Scott), ex- 
plained the evolution of the Association, and 
stated that as soon as the organisation was com- 
plete, ‘‘ notification of the formation of the Asso- 
ciation was sent to the Manchester Society of 
Architects, withsa request that in future any 
communications to any of the trades represented 
in the Association should be addressed to it, and 
not to individual societies. A correspondence has 
already taken place between this Association and 
the Society of Architects on the subject of deposit 
of priced quantities, but no decision has yet been 
arrived at. Notices of proposed alteration of 
working rules have been received from several of 
the operatives’ associations, and will be dealt 
with in due course. It will be seen from the 
subjects alluded to that the Association has very 
important functions to perform, and may be of 
great advantage to the several trades in the 
future.’”’ Resolutions were passed appointing 
Mr. Holland president for the ensuing year, 
Mr. G. Macfarlane vice-president, Mr. J. Can- 
trill treasurer, and a council consisting of three 
representatives each from five trades and two each 
from two. 


Guascow ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTIon.—At a 
meeting of this association, held on Tuesday 
evening, Mr. S. Henbest Capper, architect, 
Edinburgh, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Monks 
and their Abbeys in Olden Days.’’ By the aid 
of limelight, a large number of typical examples 
of Benedictioe and Cistercian abbeys and churches 
were thrown upon the screen, and their points of 
difference explained. Views were likewise shown 
of cloisters, kitchens, refectories, &c., and of the 
internal arrangements of the churches and cloistral 
buildings. 

NortHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssociATION.—At 
a sessional meeting of this Association held at 
their meeting-room, Art Gallery, Newcastle, on 
January. 16, Mr. F. W. Rich, of Newcastle, 
delivered an interesting lecture, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Buildings on the Acropolis, with some notes on 
the Sculpture.’’ The President of the Association, 
Mr. J. Oswald, F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair. 
The lecturer was assisted with limelight illustra- 
tions by the hon. treasurer, Mr. J. T. Cackett, 
F.R.I.B.A. There was a large attendance of 
members. On January 23, Mr. W. Milburn (of 
Sunderland) read a paper on ‘‘ The Monuments 
of Egypt,’’ with limelight illustrations. 


SHREWSBURY AND District Master BurLpER’s 
Assocration.—The third annual dinner of this 
association took place at the Lion Hotel, Shrews- 
bury, on Wednesday week. The chair was filled 
by Mr. Councillor Gethin, the president; the 
vice-chair was occupied by Mr. Thomas Morris, 
and the secretary, Mr. Southern, presented the 
report of the committee of the association, which 
stated that through the action of this association, 
the work of rebuilding St. Mary’s Church was 
put to tender, with the result that it is being 
carried out by a member of the association instead 
of being handed over toa stranger. The rules as 
revised, together with a schedule of day-work 
charges for various kinds of material in general 
use and for labour of all kinds, had been printed 
and circulated among the architects of the locality. 
During the past year there had been some 
additions to the list of our members, the total of 
which was now twenty-two. Mr. W. Bowdler, 
ex- president, submitted the toast of ‘‘ The Mayor 
and Corporation.”” Mr. Councillor W. T. 
Williams responded. Mr. J.T. Breeze submitted 
the toast of the Town and Trade of Shrewsbury, 
to which Mr. T. Morris replied, and the toast of 
the evening was acknowledged by Mr. R. Price. 


Sr. Pavu’s. EcczrusroLtocicat Socrery.—The 
sixteenth annual report, to be presented at the 
annual meeting to be held in the Trophy Room 
oz St. Paul’s Cathedral to-morrow (Saturday) 
afternoon, states that during the past year eight 
meetings have been held at the Chapter-house, 
and that papers have been read on the following 
subjects: —‘* The Monumental Brasses of Surrey,” 
by Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A.; ‘* Notes on the 
Marriage Service of the Book of Common Prayer, 


‘bells already hung in the steeple of Northop chu 


1549,’ by Dr. J. Wickham Legg, F'.S.A 
Order of Dignities in the Cathedral Cha 
France, from Early Times to the Revolution 
by the Rev. Canon Browne, B.D., F-.S. 
‘* Russian Icons, and their use in the - 
Orthodox Church,’’ by Mr. W. J. Bir 
M.A.; ‘*The Various Methods of Cano Lic 
Election in the Middle Ages,’’ by Dr. J. Wi 
ham Legg, F.S.A.; ‘‘ Basilican Churches of Ro 
and Ravenna,’’ by Mr. J. Grimshire; and ‘1 
Social Life of the Monastery,’’ by Mr. F 
Matthew. One evening was devoted to an ¢ 
bition of objects of ecclesiological int 
Afternoon visits were made to St. Paul’s Cat 
dral; St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate; St. Savior 
Southwark; and Chalfont St. Giles. 


Oo 
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The Gordon Hotels Co., Ltd., are makin 
tensive alterations to the Burlington Hotel, 
bourne. The new floors are to be fireproof, on fl 
Mark Fawcett system. 


The death is announced of Mrs. Green, the secon 
wife of the late John Green, architect, of Newe 
on-Tyne. Mr, Green, who was born in 1785, an 
died in 1852, was the architect of the old Literar 
and Philosophical Society’s building in Westgat 
street, Newcastle, built in 1822; the suspe 
bridge at Scotswood, a chain-bridge over the Te 
at Whorlton, a bridge over the North Tyne 
Bellingham, churches at Usworth, Dissin 
Sugley, Tynemouth, and Middlesbrough. Hewes 
also estate architect to the Duke of Northumbe 
land. gi 


The partnership heretofore subsisting betwee 
F, W. Stent and H. Curzon, architects and su 
veyors, Gracechurch-buildings, Gracechurch-street 
E.C., under the style of F. Warburton Stent an 
Curzon, has been dissolved. : 


Port Talbot, Glamorganshire, is about to be cor 
verted into a first-class deep-water coal port, und 
the powers of an Act of Parliament obtained la 
Session. The scheme comprises a system of rail 
ways and a dock, the construction of the works f 
which is to be commenced forthwith. The ney 
dock is situated in the midst a virgin coalfield, an¢ 
by the proposed railway it will be from 12 to! 
miles nearer than Cardiff, Barry, or Swansea t 
colleries having a present output of from 2,000,06 
to 3,000,000 tons of coal per annum. The entrance 
to the dock will be protected by long breakwater 
The engineers to the undertaking are Messrs. Jam 
A. M’Connochie, P. W. Meik, and T. Forst 
Brown, the contractors being Messrs. 8. Pearse 
and Son, of Westminster. : 


The election to the Slade Professorship of Fine 
Art at Cambridge will take place on Monda 
February 25. The professor is elected for thre 
years, but is eligible for re-election. es =) 
professor, Dr. J. Henry Middleton, F.R.1.B./ 
does not seek re-election. The stipend is abo 
£348 per annum. The professor must delive 
annually in the University in full term a cour 
of not less than 12 lectures on the history, theor 
and practice of the fine arts. Names of candidates 
must be sent to the Vice-Chancellor on orbefore 
February 18. c 


At the monthly meeting of the Incorporate 
Church Building Society the following grants we 
made :—Building new churches at Lower Shering 
ham, St. Peter, near Cromer, £100; Nottinghar 
St. Bartholomew, £100; and South Tottenham, 8 
Peter, Middlesex, £150; and towards enlarging the 
churches at Colebrook, St. Andrew, near C 
stone, Devon, £25; and Ruckinge, St. Mary Mas 
dalene, near Ashford, Kent, £35. A grant of £0 
was also made towards building St. Katherine 
Mission Church, Plaistow, Essex. The following 
grants were also paid for works completed :—He 
don, St. Peter and St. Paul, near Norwich, £20. 
Bucknell, St. Peter, near Bicester, Oxon, £20; a 
Southwark, St. Saviour, Surrey, £250. 


Mr. Bull, the chairman of the Bridges Commi 
reported to the London County Council on Tuesday 
that the workmen employed on the Blackw 
Tunnel had now arrived at the most difficult ps 
of the undertaking. They had now reached the 
deepest part of the Thames, and they were worki 
only 5ft. 6in. from the actual water. The escape 
air was so great that it threw up a jet 18in. to 2 
in height in the river, and the air in the tunnel was 
very pure indeed. In 75 days, if all went we 
they should be through on the other side. a) 

In memory of her husband, Mr. John 
Bankes, who was for over a quarter of a cen 


chairman of the Flintshire Quarter Sessions, Mrs 
Scott Bankes has decided to add two bells to the 


FLO 


(where Mr. Bankes is buried), thus making a 1 
peal. Some four years ago the three old bells then 
existing were taken down and recast, and thre 
more added as a memorial to the late Colone 
Wills, of Plas Bellin. ‘ ae aie 


IONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
\ BUILDERS. 


NHE thirty-fourth half-yearly meeting of the 
I National Association of Master Builders of 
Great Britain was held in Birmingham on Tues- 
day, the Mayor having granted the use of the 
Council Chamber for the purpose. Representa- 
ives to the number of eighty-six attended from 
‘Birmingham, London, Liverpool, Bath, Bristol, 
Derby, Hull, Manchester, Salford, Huddersfield, 
Cardiff, Bolton, Crewe, the Potteries and other 
arts of Staffordshire, Cambridge, Preston, and 
idderminster. The Mayor, having given the 
delegates a hearty welcome to Birmingham, the 
President of the Association, Mr. John Bowen, 
took the chair, and gave a short address. The 
Dae for the past half-year was presented and 

lopted, and the hon. treasurer, Mr. C. W. Green, 
presented the balance-sheet, which showed the 
‘association to be in a sound financial position. 
‘The officers were unanimously re-elected— 
mamely, Mr. J. Bowen, president; Mr. T. F. 
Ryder (London) and Mr. J. S. Jones (Liverpool), 
‘vice-presidents; Mr. C. W. Green (Liverpool), 
hon. treasurer; and Mr. W. H. Smith (North- 
‘ampton), hon. auditor. Various matters of interest 
‘to the building trade were discussed. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting at Leicester, 
th In the evening the delegates, with 


the local members and a number of visitors, 
were entertained by the president, Mr. Bowen, 
aes the eae of the Birmingham Association, 

. T. Barnsley, to dinner at the Great Western 
Hotel, the company numbering about 140. Mr. 
Barnsley presided, and among those present were 
jthe Mayor, Mr. J. Bowen, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stanley G. Bird, Major J. Barnsley, Alderman 
Edwards, Councillor Parkes, Councillor Baker ; 
Messrs. J. ©. Holder, W. Henman (president 
eal Architectural Association), W. Sap- 
cote, Aston Webb, C. W. Green, Allen Edwards, 
J.C. White (Liverpool), C. H. Barnsley (Pres- 
(Bol J. Randall (London), J. H. Marsden 


(Bolton), Banks, Mawson (Leeds), R. Beevers 
i (Hull), Lloyd (building surveyor to the Birming- 
Corporation), J. Botteley, T. Hill, A. G. 
Buller, J. C. Nicoll, J. Walker, J. 8. Hassall 
ee Liverpool, secretary of the Association), and 
i. J. Bigwood (secretary of Birmingham Associa- 
tion, &c. The loyal toasts having been given, 
t. C. H. Barnsley proposed ‘‘ The Army, Navy, 
and Volunteers.”” Lieutenant-Colonel Stanley 
G. Bird and Major J. Barnsley responded. The 
president of the National Association (County 
dderman John Bowen) proposed ‘Our City,” 
and referred to the Town Hall and the public 
‘buildings that had been erected and begun 
r the Corporation and other public bodies, 
mn to the Technical School, as works 
which the city as well as the designers 
and builders might well be proud. The 
ast was coupled with the names of the mayor 
and Alderman Edwards. The mayor, in 
jresponding, said that his father was a Birmingham 
builder, and worked with their president at the 
bench. The buildings of Birmingham were well 
worthy of the inspection of the members of the 
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of which was that of economy. Mr. Aston 
Webb, F.R.I.B.A., also replied, and compli- 
mented the city upon having had the Victoria 
Courts built by Mr. Bowen as well as they possibly 
could be built, and upon the prospect of possess- 
ing a magnificent House of Mercy in the new 
General Hospital. Neither architects nor builders 
were to be held responsible for the long rows of 
jerry -built houses ; the men who were responsible 
were, in the majority of cases, persons who had 
not a workshop, or even a yard. The toast of 
‘*The National Association of Master Builders of 
Great Britain,’’ coupled with the name of County 
Alderman Bowen, was given by the chairman ; 
while that of ‘‘ The Birmingham Master Builders’ 
Association’? was given by Mr. C. W. Green, 
the chairman responding. . 
rg 


“THE QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL.” 


A SERIES of paintings in distemper are on 

view at the galleries, 9, Conduit-street, 
representing the first portion of pictures for the 
decoration of the Public Library of Boston, 
U.S.A., by Mr. Edwin A. Abbey. A pictorial 
illustration of the mystical and beautiful legend 
of ‘* The Quest of the Holy Grail’’ was a diffi- 
cult task, but Mr. Abbey, under certain limita- 
tions of space and architectural form, has, we 
admit, been generally successful. The series of 
panels exhibited consist of five compositions, 
illustrating the ideal knight, Sir Galahad, whose 
search for the Holy Grail has been made the 
theme of a beautiful poem by Tennyson. The 
successive episodes are dramatically depicted with 
much imaginative power and in a decorative 
spirit. In the first panel we behold the infant 
Galahad, the descendant of Joseph of Arimathza, 
with the angel holding the Grail. The nuns, 
clad in white, have brought him into its presence; 
the scene is relieved by a patterned background 
of blue and gold diapering. The second compo- 
sition represents the church scene. Galahad, 
in red, is being attended by Lancelot and Bors, 
who are fastening his spurs; a company of nuns 
fill up the-picture. In the third panel, which is 
the largest, we see the Arthurian round table in 
the great hall, ‘‘fashioned by Merlin ere he 
passed away,’’ which Tennyson describes as 
‘carved with strange figures and in and out.’’ 
This is the ‘‘ siege perilous for good and ill,’’ in 
which ‘‘no man could sit but he should lose him- 
self.”’ The subject shows Galahad robed in red 
coming to take the ‘‘seat perilous,’’ led by an old 
man in white. The fourth depicts Arthur 
formally instituting the search for the Holy Grail, 
and the Knights with their banners kneeling 
receiving episcopal benediction ; while in the last 
and longest panel the painter represents the castle 
of the Grail and the arrival of Galahad. It is 
over 30ft. long. These scenes from the Arthurian 
legend are full of mystical power, and the draw- 
ing and colour promise a successful series for the 
Boston Library decoration. 


THE ‘* RATIONAL” FIREPLACE. 


HE Exors. of Joshua W. Taylor, Bradford- 
street, Bolton, have sent us a description of 
this very simple and artistic fireplace, which is 
constructed on scientific principles, and suitable 
for sitting-rooms, offices, &c. The advantages 
claimed by the ‘‘ Rational ”’ fireplace are that its 
parts cannot get out of order, it secures complete 
combustion of coal and cinders, less labour in 
brushing up, as no blackleading is required. It 
gives great heat, and is easily fixed. Another 
important advantage is that the formation of the 
throat of the flue prevents down - draught. 
Nothing looks simpler or is more artistic than 
these brick-lined fireplaces. They are in dark- 
brown or green glazed 6in. by 2in. briquettes 
with tile hearths ; some of them have red Ruabon 
brick jambs and hearth tiles. The mantel is in 
painted pine, or sequoia wood polished.. The fire- 
place opening is 17in. wide; but other sizes and 
arrangements can be made. The firebrick back 
inclines inwards above the fuel, making a narrow 
opening or throat to the flue, and there is a 
sunken ash-pan with grate bottom for the fuel 
rather below the tiled hearth, all lined in fire- 
brick. Sufficient tiles or briquettes for opening 
are sent with each fireplace, and these can be ot 
any colour. We advise our readers to send for 
the illustrated pamphlet. 


Col. H. R. Thullier, Surveyor-General of India, | P 


is gazetted as a K.C.I.E. 
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We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Epwarp GRAHAM Patey, one of the last sur- 
vivors of the Gothic Revivalists, and the senior 
partner of the firm of Paley, Austin, and Paley, 
of Lancaster. Mr. Paley died at his residence at 
Lancaster on Wednesday morning, aged 72 years, 
after a short illness, from typhoid fever. He was 
born at the vicarage of Easingwold, near York, 
in 1823, and became pupil to the late Mr. 
Edmund Sharpe, of Lancaster, in 1838, and 
joined him as partner in 1845. The firm carried 
out the rebuilding of the parish church of 
Wigan, new churches at Knowsley, Lever Bridge, 
Rusholme, and other smaller, ones; new halls 
at Capernwray, in Lancaster, and Ince, near 
Chester; and large additions to the County 
Lunatic Asylum and Castle at Lancaster. From 
1851 to 1868 Mr. Paley practised on his own 
account, and designed and carried out several 
new churches, including those of St. George 
and St. James, Barrow-in-Furness; St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church (with presbytery, schools, and 
convent) at Lancaster; Poolstock, near Wigan ; 
Ringley, Allithwaite (with parsonage house and 
schools), Aughton, St. Thomas’s, Blackburn ; 
Bradford (Holy Trinity), Bury (Lancs), Brad- 
shaw, Hoddesden, Higher Walton, Penwortham, 
Ince, Wrightington, Lowton, Walton, in Cum- 
berland; Walney Island, Rossall School Chapel, 
Pennybridge, Blawith, Singleton, Quernmore, 
Woodlands, Over Darwen, Thwaites, Livesey, 
St. Mark’s, Preston; Stockton Heath; ner 
parish church, Bolton-le-Moors ; and the Roman 
Catholic churches at Garstang and Yealand 
Conyers. He also restored and enlarged the 
parish churches of Winwick, Cartmel, Lancaster, 
Burnley, Easingwold, Crayke, Ulverston, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Poulton-le-Fylde, Penn, Caton, and 
others. In Lancaster his works include the 
Royal Albert Asylum, Wagon Works, new 
Cemetery buildings, savings bank, Royal 
Grammar School, and many smaller build- 
ings; while at Barrow-in-Furness he de- 
signed large ship-works and jute-mill, schools, 
a bank, and the old railway-station, &c. 
For Furness Railway Company, stations and 
hotel at Furness Abbey, Grange, &c. ; hotel at 
Grange; mansious at Abbots-wood (for Sir J. 
Ramsden), Wennington, Dalton, Newtield Halls, 
Browhead, ,Windermere, and numerous smaller 
buildings, schools and parsonage houses. Mr. 
Paley became associated with Mr. H. J. Austin 
in 1868, and since that date the firm have 
designed and carried out at least fifty new 
churches, many large and important — viz., 
Mossley Hill, Liverpool (with parsonage) ; Kirby 
(for Lord Sefton) ; the Saviour’s and All Saints, 
at Bolton-le-Moors; St. Mary’s, Beswick ; 
Higher Broughton; and St. John’s, Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester ; St. Clement’s, Salford ; Mil- 
lom, Bettws-y-Coed; parish church, Leigh; St. 
Laurence, Morecambe; Atherton, Winmarleigh ; 
Howe Bridge, Cross-Crake, St. Cuthbert’s, 
Darwen ; Walton, near Warrington; St. John’s, 
Greenock; Halliwell, Daisy Hill, St. Anne’s-by- 
the Sea, Halton; St. Cross, Knutsford ; Hutton- 
roof, Mansergh, Thornton, and Leck, near Kirkby 
Lonsdale ; Largho, Scorton, Pilling, Westleigh 
Mill, St. Barnabas, Crewe; Parish Church of 
Dalton-in-Furness, Lower Ince, Mission Chapel 
at Scarborough, Grimsargh, Burnage, Fins- 
thwaite, Torvor, Burton-in-Lonsdale, Clough- 
fold, &c. Restoration (and erlargement in some 
cases) of the parish churches of Bowness, Hevers- 


ham, Lytham, Great and Little Ouseburn, 
Melsonby, Alderley, Broughton-in-Furness, 
Penn, Bolton-le-Sands, Daresbury Eskdale, 


Great Harwood, Halsall, Kirkby Malham, 
Llanwrst, Fleetwood, Melling, Orton, Ormskirk, 
Fawley, near Henley-on-Thames ; Westham, and 
Wilmington, near Kastbourne; Sedbergh, Dent, 
Colne, Prestwich, and other smaller ones. 
Grammar schools at Sedbergh, Skipton, St. Bees, 
and Giggleswick. Mansions : new wing at 
Holker Hall (for the late Duke of Devonshire), 
new tower and enlargement of Underley Hall (for 
the late Earl of Bective), Thurland Castle, new 
wing and terraces at Fawley Court (near Henley- 
on-Thames), Dane Ghyll, Oak Lea, Dunning- 
well, Chapel Ridding, Windermere ; Walton 
Hall (new offices and enlargements for the late 
Sir Gilbert Greenall), new hall, with stables and 
lodges, for the late Lord Winmarleigh. The 
Infirmary at Lancaster, now nearing completion, 
is being built from the firm’s designs. Mr. Paley 
was the author of a work on “* Baptismal Fonts’’ 
ublished in 1844, and an excellent ‘‘ Manual of 
Gothic Mouldings,’’ published in 1877, which is 
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still a textbook on the subject. He was one of 
the founders of the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation, which held its inaugural meeting at 
Lancaster in 1844; he had been a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects since 1871, 
and had served on the council of the latter body. 
We gave his portrait and biography in our issue 
of May 23, 1890. 


—_———EEE 


CHIPS. 


The Handsworth school board at their last meet- 
ing adopted a motion requiring all contractors to 
pay the standard rate of wages of the district. 


On Saturday, Perth West parish church (St. 
John’s) was reopened, after having undergone 
extensive improvements, particularly in the interior 
of the building. The total expenditure is estimated 
at £1,200. 


The memorial-stones were laid on Saturday of a 
new Congregational chapel in course of erection at 
Manor Park, Ilford. Messrs. Bassett and Son are 
the contractors for the building. 


At the last meeting of the Rochester district high- 
way board it was reported that, after a special 
meeting of the members had been held to inspect 
the accounts of the surveyor, Mr. Merton, a letter 
was received from that official resigning his appoint- 
ment. The board, however, decided that the resigna- 
tion be not accepted, and it was further resolved 
that the surveyor be dismissed. 


A statue is about to be erected in memory of 
Highland Mary. The site chosen is on the rocks 
skirting the beach at Dunoon, not far removed from 
the farmhouse of Auchmore, where Mary was born. 
The execution of the statue has been intrusted to 
Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., Edinburgh, and it 
is intended that the statue shall be unveiled on 
July 21st, 1896, the centenary of the death of Burns. 


Portraits predominate in the annual exhibition of 
the Manchester Academy, opened on Monday, in 
the Art Gallery of that city. The best landscapes 
of the show are the two large ones by Anderson 
Hayne, some moorland scenes by Joseph Knight, 
and Bright Morris’s sketches from Boulogne, 


On Thursday in last week an inquiry was held at 
the Town Hall, Dover, by Mr. Arnold Taylor, 
Local Government Board inspector, respecting the 
application of the town council for sanction to 
borrow £50,000 for the purposes of widening 
Biggin-street. 


Mr. Alan R. Birdwood has been appointed 
director of the State Freelands, and of the Govern- 
. ment Survey, Egypt. 


The Metropolitan and the Sheffield Railway 
Companies have been unable to come to an arrange- 
ment in regard to the terms on which the former 
company should subscribe £100,000 towards the 
latter’s extension to London. The amount, there- 
fore, will not be subscribed. 


The newly-constituted district council for Hoy- 
lake-cum-Kirby, at their first business meeting, 
held on Monday, decided, after a discussion, to 
raise the salary of their surveyor, Mr. J. Foster, 
from £175 to £200 per annum, 


At the recent meeting of the members of the 
Liverpool Academy, the following officers were 
elected for the year :—R. E. Morrison, president ; 
Wardlaw Laing, treasurer; James Towers, secre- 
tary ; James Pelham and Richard Hartley, auditors. 


The city council of Leeds have decided to com- 
plete the internal redecoration of the town hall by 
repainting and decorating the Civil Court, the 
barristers’ and clerks’ rooms, the waiting rooms, 
the old committee rooms, and the town clerk’s 
department. Tenders are to be advertised for to 
carry out these works. 


Owing to the success of the third biennial art 
loan exhibition held last year at the City Art 
Gallery, the Corporation of the City of London 
haye decided to hold another in the ensuing spring 
on similar lines. 


A lady artists’ society, with an exhibition of its 
own, has been established in North Wales. It is 
called ‘‘ The Gwnredd Ladies’ Art Society.’’ Mrs. 
Swinford Wood, Conway, has accepted the vice- 
presidency, Lady Augusta Mostyn being the 
president. 


The private view of the Royal Scottish Academy 
will be held at the Galleries at Edinburgh .on 
Friday, 15th February. 


Already £825,000 has been spent by the Man- 
chester and Sheffield Railway on its new extension 
to London; and in the current half-year it is ex- 
pected that £950,000 will be so spent. 


Building operations in Coventry have been very 
active during the past three years. The returns 
just published by the assistant city surveyor, Mr. 
G. E, Jenkins, show that 198 new buildings were 
completed in 1892, 281 in the following year, and 
290 in the last twelve months. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Barnuiti, N.B—The plans sent in by Mr. 
W.L. Carruthers, architect, have in an open 
competition been selected for the new church in 
the Barnhill district of Inverness. The church 
will accommodate 400 persons, and will cost 
about £2,000. 


Brrmincuam. — At a meeting held on the 
8th inst. at the Colonnade Hotel, plans sub- 
mitted in competition by Mr. F. W. Baker, of 
Oakfield House, Balsall Heath, were selected for 
the proposed extension of the Warwickshire 
County Cricket Pavilion. 


Dumrries.—Thirty sets of competing plans for 
anew academy at Dumfries have been received, 
and the school board resolved on Tuesday to ask 
Mr. Sydney Mitchell, architect, Edinburgh, to 
adjudicate upon them in the first instance. 


GuizeH Musrum.—The jury which has to 
decide upon the most suitable plan for the pro- 
jected new museum building for the Egyptian 
Government at Ghizeh, near Cairo, is definitely 
composed of the following members: — The 
Minister of Public Works as president, the 
members of the Egyptological Committee, the six 
Commissioners of the Public Debt; M. Honoré 
Daumet, of Paris, President of the Sociceté des 
Architectes Francais, and inspector-general of 
civil buildings in France; Mr. Somers Clarke, 
F.S.A., Westminster; Franz Pasha, ex-archi- 
tect-in-chief to the Wakfs Administration ; and 
Manescaleo Bey, architect-in- chief to the 
Egyptian Government. The four last named will 
form the technical sub-committee to study and 
report upon the various plans. The competing 
plans are tobe sent in not later than March 1. 


Haepank.—In a recent limited competition 
for the erection of the parish schools at Hale- 
bank, the plans submitted by Mr. Walter W. 
Thomas, M.8.A., architect, Lord-street, Liver- 
pool, were unanimously adopted, and the work 
in connection with the building will be com- 
menced at once. 


+ ————-— ¢ —_______ 


St. Paul’s Church, Heaton Moor, Manchester, 
was reopened on Monday, after alterations. The 
cost of the alterations is about £2,000.' This addi- 
tion completes the building as originally designed, 
with the exception of the tower, which, however, 
it is hoped, may ba built within the course of a 
couple of years. Two hundred additional sittings 
are provided. The architects are Messrs. Wood- 
house and Willoughby, of Stockport and Man- 
chester, 


The foundation-stone of the new offices for the 
City Commissioners of Sewers was laid on Tuesday. 
The building adjoins the rear of the Guildhall, with 
an entrance in Basinghall-street, and has been built 
from plans by the late Col. W. Haywood, engineer 
to the commissioners, and Mr. D, J. Ross. The 
new court-room will be on the second floor, and 
more than double the size of the present one. ‘There 
will be a total floor accommodation of 20,750 square 
feet, or 13,000ft. more than the area of the present 
offices. The building, which will be completed in 
12 months, will be in accord generally with the rest 
of the Guildhall, although somewhat more Flemish 
in character, and it will be of fireproof construction. 
Twenty-one tenders were received, varying in 
amount from £42,890 to that of Messrs. Chessum 
and Sons at £32,266, which, being the lowest, was 
accepted. 


The foundation-stones of a new Constitutional 
Club at Bovey Tracey were laid by the Hon. 
W. F. D. and Lady Esther Smith. The building is 
situated in Fore-street, and will be of red bricks, 
with buff brick and cement dressings. On the first 
floor will be a meeting-hall, 29ft. by 23ft., and on 
the floor above a billiard-room and committee- 
room, the reading and card-rooms being placed on 
the ground floor. The works are being carried out 
by Messrs. Winsor, Aggett, and Mardon, of Bovey 


Tracey, from the designs and under the superin- 


tendence of Messrs. J. W. Rowell and Son, archi- 
tects, of Newton Abbot, under a contract of about 
£1,050. 


The City of London Court of Common Council 
have decided to give Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, C.B., 
£12,000 as additional remuneration for his services 
as engineer of the Tower Bridge. The original 
estimate of the cost of the bridge was £610,000, 
and it was thought it would occupy four years in 
building. It was agreed to pay the late Sir Horace 
Jones and Mr. Wolfe Barry as commission the sum 
of £30,000. The cost of the bridge was afterwards 
found to be considerably over £800,000, while nine 
years were spent in the construction, and under the 
terms of the original agreement the engineer was 
entitled to £16,650. Negotiations were opened, 
and an arrangement was made for the payment of 
£12,000, 
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- ARCH ZAZOLOGICAL, — 
THe Onan Cave.—A meeting of the Glasg 
Archeological Society was held on Mon 
evening in the society’s rooms, Bath-stre 
Glasgow, when a paper, written by Mr. 
Anderson Smith, was read, giving particulars 
the recent discovery of an old cave at Oban. 
C. D. Donald, president of the society, ocew 
the chair, and there was a large attenc 
After describing the contents of the cave, 
author proceeded :—Enough has been found 
justify a more careful and reljable examina’ 
not only of what remains im situ, but of 
material has been removed and not sufficiently 
sifted. The finding of good troglodyte skulls ig 
of much importance, considering the non-Celti¢ 
character and yet good type. The elegant m 
of the bone harpoons at the lowest level is evidence 
of a certain advance in structural skill. The 
bones of deer would suggest a hunting as well as 
a fishing existence. Yet domestic animals 
also present, unless the oxen and pigs were 
But the bones must pass through the hands of ar 
expert ere any theory can be based on them, an 
any negative evidence, in the absence of a very 
thorough examination of all the material, must 
count for little. No prehistoric find in the Wes 
of Scotland promises more faithful results, and 
the readiness with which the proprietor has met 
those interested presents a rare opportunity for 
examining the whole with accuracy. The ex: 
posure of the whole floor, by the necessary remova 
of the shaky rock, demands prompt action 
save the material. Mr. W. G. Black, secretary 
of the society, added that since the paper wa 
written the Society of Antiquaries of Scotlant 
had agreed to make a grant towards the propel 
investigation of the cave. ' 
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The half-yearly report of the South-Hastert 
Railway Company states that the widening of th 
railway for an additional down line between 
Cannon-street Bridge and High-street, Borough 
has just been completed, and the new line will b 
in use in the course of a few weeks. 


The Lord Chief Justice tried on Tuesday an 
action brought by Mr, A. Nicholas, of the Stock 
Exchange, against Mr. G. Roberts, house governo 
at the London Hospital, to recover damages foi 
alleged misrepresentation in the sale of a lease, 
After the plaintiff had bought the lease of the hous 
he found that the drains were detective, and the 
question at issue was whether he had received fror 
the defendant a warranty that the drains were in ¢ 
sanitary condition. The Judge found in the nega 
tive, and judgment was given for the defendant, 


The Glasgow town council, at their last meeting 
decided to erect additional dwelling-houses on lan 
in Parliamentary-road. In the course of the dis 
cussion on the proposal, the treasurer reported that 
the improvement committee had already erected 
dwellings at a cost of £55,000, exclusive ot the pro 
perty built from the Caledonian Railway Company 
money of £20,000. At present they had authorised 
the buildings in Princes-street, Osborne-street, and 
Saltmarket at a cost in all of £56,000, and these 
were now goingon. In addition they were extend 
ing Russell-street lodging-house, building the Dry 
gate Home, and building the Family Home at 2 
cost for three subjects of £23,000. There were 
other schemes, the outlay on all these undertakings 
amounting to about £20,000. S 


An exhibition of important works by Mr. Hub 
Herkomer, R.A., Slade Professor ot Fine Art i 
Oxford University, was opened on Monday, in the 
Ruskin School of the University Galleries, Oxf 
in aid of the funds of the Radcliffe Infirn 
Included in the collection were two painting 
hitherto exhibited in this country, one represe 
the Burgemeister of Landsberg, Bavaria, addressing 
the members of the town council, ten in numbel 
with the clerk. The canvas is 24ft. in length, ax 
of corresponding height, and he has presented 
his native town ot Landsberg. The other 
portrait of the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, complete 
afew days ago, and destined for this year’s 
Academy. 4 


The annual dinner of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Gateshead, and District Master Painters’ Associa 
tion was held at the Crown Hotel, Clayton-street 
Newcastle, on Friday. Mr. Geo. G. Laidler, New 
castle, President of the National Association an 
the local society, occupied the chair, Messrs. Ald 
Green and J. G. Cole being in the vice-chairé 
whilst amongst those present were Mr. Prestot 
Burnley ; Mr. R. G. Salmon, secretary of the Ass¢ 
ciation; Mr, Sutherland, Manchester; Mr. J. 
Stephenson, Sunderland; Mr. G. Kirkup, Sundel 
land; Mr. W. Allon, South Shields; Mr, F. Atkin 
Stockton ; Mr. Innes, Blyth ; Mr. McDermid, Daz: 
lington, and trade representatives from many oth 
quarters. es 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘e do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
“our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
- elaimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
‘communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiupiye 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 

by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
‘tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


we Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
‘Daz StRaAND NEwsPaPER Company, Limirep. 


ae TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


pore Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
‘Ynited Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
‘United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
fearon £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 


; 


To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
pe, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ae 

+ ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

_ The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
‘ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
‘is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
‘the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

_* The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
‘and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
-ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
ene 8 two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
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pa mt-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

idvertisements for the current week must reach the 
ce not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
-sertion. 

= SITUATIONS. 


‘ 

_ The charge for advertisements for ‘Situations Vacant ’’ 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onn SuiLiinc ror Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


; NOTICE. , 


a: 
(aba should be ordered early (price Twelve 
ve shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
_ up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
meebo, Li., LII., LIV., LVI, LIX., LX., LXTI., 
_ LXTI., LXTI., LXIV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
_ Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
~ ofprint. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
F = however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
e. y back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


ats 


iT1ous. (Thanks; but of no use. We have scores of 
; and churches and sketches of old work waiting to 
pear. What we want from ambitious would-be 
- contributors are practical detail drawings and informa- 
‘tion. We could do very well, for instance, with a series 
_ Of papers on any ordinary building, accompanied by a 
set of quantities and a full specification.) 


“Recrrvep.—J. T.—Cambrian.—E. G. and Co.—C. J. L.— 
F, Hammond.—W. E. 8. Co.—E. B. 
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Correspondence, 
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BELGIAN ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK. 
To the Editor of the Bumpine News. 

‘ Srm,—In the pleasant ‘‘ Wayside Notes ”’ 


“recently, there occurred a paragraph which told 

us that at Newlyn—down away near Penzance— 

the parish church is about to be enriched by the 

addition of a rood screen—made in Belgium— 

that the cross will be minus its statue, but will 
have a group of Holy Women at its base gazing 
up at the vacant tree, and that the lower panels 
will probably be painted by the picture-painting 
gentlemen who dwell so numerously in Newlyn 
and its vicinity. 

Does not all this sound ‘regrettable? It is 
quite clear, and generally admitted, that if quality 
18 required, no one would go to Belgium for that 
and cheapness serge ined I remember, a few 
years ago, visiting, in company with the Societ 
of Architects, a number of Gities in Belgihni 
It was a pleasant and instructive trip, of which I 
en sunny memories, and much practical 
and useful knowledge was attained by it. Refer- 
ing to a visit to one of Belgium’s principal wood- 

_ Workers in things churchy, it is mentioned in the 

“official report (see Buripinc News, Aug. 28, 
(1891) that we inspected, amongst other things 
there, “‘much cheap and inferior Gothic work 
‘with details planted on which should have been 
worked in the solid; single orders of shallow 


_chamfers where there should be rich mouldings, 


and carved foliage with all the life and beauty 


lost. No wonder, then, at the boast that their 


Gothic work could be produced 30 per cent. more 


oleply than in England. Even the figures, 
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exquisite as they were in form, showed the mer- 
cantile spirit, that prevailed when examined 
closely, for the drapery was all arranged in simple 
and long flowing lines, the hands and feet being 
hidden as much as possible, and all expensive 
details carefully avoided.’ 

What sort of a “fist’’ the ‘‘artists”’ will 
make, if they attempt to paint ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, isnot clear. 1 remember that nearly every 
other church. we went into in Belgium was well- 
nigh ruined by the crude paintings that had been 
remorselessly daubed upon it. 

I am no specialist in colour, and do not for 
a moment put myself up as a critic in such 
matters; but I understand many people believe 
if Mr. Richmond, A.R.A., had relied on him- 
self, and had not wisely got the practical and 
experienced help of Messrs. Powell and Son, of 
Whitefriars, E.C., at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
results might have been very different to what 
they now are. 

In all buildings, painted decoration, like every- 
thing else, must be subordinate to the master 
mind of the architect, if results are to be 
successful. 

So far as we are yet posted in this matter, poor 
Newlyn and its church seem to have reason to 
cry : ‘‘ Spare me from my friends ”’ !—I am, &c., 

Exeter, Jan. 22. Harry Hems. 
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CHIPS. 


The city. council of Norwich have decided to open 
the new Castle Museum on Sunday afternoons from 
April to September as an experiment. The council 
have under consideration a scheme of re-sewerage 
estimated to cost £200,000. 


A cenotaph has. been erected at Camborne by 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. It is 
of magnesian yellow ‘limestone, with an outside 
border of red polished Cornish granite. In the 
centre, in a recessed and circular panel, kneels an 
angel, bearing a shield, upon which in inlaid metal 
characters is an) inscription, The angel grasps the 
shield in one hand, while-with the other it holds out 
a welcome to a cherub. ; : 


A paper was read at the ordinary meeting of the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 17th, by Mr. A. Hanssen, C.E., on 
‘* Checking ‘Engineering Calculations.’’ In it he 
dealt with the necessity of systematically carrying 
out the work, and the advantages of using me- 
chanical aids, more particularly alluding to the 
slide-rule, calculating tnachines, and various forms 
of planimeters. A discussion ensued, and, after 
the usual vote of thanks to the author, the meeting 
was adjourned. 


Colonel Hasted, R.E., from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at Halifax on Friday 
into an application of the town council for sanction 
to borrow £24,212 for works of street improvements 
at the junction’ of King Cross-street with Bull- 
green, in Birk’s-lane, a new road to Suddal, 
Ovenden-road, andelsewhere. 


Extensive additions are being made to Messrs. 
Rabbit and Sons’ -boot ‘manufactory, Newington 
Butts, and special consideration has been given to 
the ventilation, which. will be carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest.,.patent,improved form of 
the self-acting air-pump, ventilator being adopted 
for the extraction of the vitiated air, while fresh air 
is admitted through their iniproved air-inlet tubes. 


The machinery of a new mill erected at Gloucester 
for Messrs. Price, Walker, and Co., Limited, timber 
merchants, Gloucester and Grimsby, was formally 
started on Monday. The firm, founded in 1736, are 
the largest timber importers at Gloucester. 


At St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Monday, 
Viscount Cross unveiled a statue, of heroic size, of 
the late Mr. Edward Whitley, M.P. The sculptor 
is Mr. A. Bruce Joy, and the statue is wrought in 
Carrara marble, , fs Ws Ae 


Ata meeting of the Glasgow Bridge Committee, 
on Friday, the offer of Messrs. Morrison and Mason 
(Limited) to take down the existing bridge over the 
Clyde at Jamaica-street, and to re-erect a new 
bridge of British granite for £81,175 5s., was made 
binding on the contractors, and the work will now 
be proceeded with without delay. 

. Mr. William Jones, for many yéars surveyor to 
the late local board of Knighton, died on Wednesday 
week, aged 67 years. : 


At the last meeting of the Baths Committee at 
at Bath, the auastion of appointing a quantity sur- 
veyor for the Pump Room extension building came 
up. Mr. J. M, Brydon, the architect, said as the 
‘council had, without consulting him, passed a reso- 
‘ution restricting the selection to Bath and neigh- 
-bourhood, he could not accept any responsibility 
in, the ‘matter. Mr. A. Amor was appointed 
unanimously,. His remuneration was fixed at 


1} per cent. 
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Intercommaunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[11288.|—Timber Brands.—Will someone kindly 
inform me if there is any work published containing a 
list of all the woods imported into this country, together 
with their brands, and notes as to the qualities, &c., of 
such? Also, what is the best way to make walls between 
classrooms sound-proof !—Comro. 


[11289.]—IM.S.I.—Would some experienced gentleman 
kindly inform me what books are absolutely necessary to 
work one’s self up privately for the examination to be- 
come a Member of the Sanitary Institute? Any further 
information would be gladly received.—W. 


[11290.]—Clay Store.—Can any reader tell me how a 
clay store should be made on an upper floor? Also, if a 
meeting-room is lit by windows on two sides, ought the 
chairman to sit facing the windows, or with his back to 
them !—P. F 


[11291.|—Science and Art Examinations.— 
I wish to prepare myself for examination in May next in 


‘science, subject 1, practical plane and solid geometry, 


advanced stage and honours stage, if possible. Will any 
successful candidate kindly give mea list of textbooks 
which contain the necessary information for (1) elemen- 
tary, (2) advanced, and (3) honours stages }~ADVANOED 
STUDENT. 


[11292.,—Land Surveying.—Is there no book 
treating on Land Surveying and How to Survey !—W. K. 


[11293.]—Roads.—Will some reader of the Buripine 
‘News kindly intorm me the name of the best book on 
roads for the use of a suryeyor of roads !—YV1a. 


[11294.|—Concrete Fireproof Floors.—Could any 
of your readers give me their experience of concrete fire- 
proof floors? 1 propose putting them between strong 
iron girders 7ft. apart. Concrete to be composed of 1 
part cement, 3 parts breeze, 3 parts broken bricks. Would 
this make a safe floor !—Junivs. 


REPLIES. 


[11269.|—Foundations. —‘‘ Enquirer’’ should test 
the ground in various places and at different depths, and 
ascertain the carrying capacity of the ground. Take 6 as 
the factor of safety, then proportion the area so that the 
weight presses evenly over the whole surface. In design- 
ing foundations, care must be taken that the whole strue- 
ture is properly balanced—that is, no portion pressing on 
the foundation more than another. For further details, 
more information would be required.—E. P., Brighton. 


[11275.|—-Quantities.—I should say a contractor 
cannot claim the return of money paid for quantities if 
the contract is broken. The money is paid for the quan- 
tities, and not for the work executed. Besides, the con- 
tractor has no right to the money ; if it were reclaimable, 
it would belong to the proprietor.—J. L. 8. 


[11278.|—Sugar in Mortar.—In reply to “J.W.S.,” 
Mr. Heath, in his treatise on Limes and Cement, says :— 
It is customary in India to mix with the lime, whether 
for mortar or for plastering, a proportion of coarse sugar- 
syrup or of molasses. The effect is to retard the evapora- 
tion of moisture, and it is generally considered that the 
coarsest syrup assists the setting of the mortar and in- 
creases its strength. For mixing mortar, about 3lb. sugar 
syrup is dissolved in two gallons of water. Or from 3th 
to 1 per cent. by weight of the syrup is added to the lime ; 
or, llb. of molasses to 1 bushel of Portland cement. 
Refuse molasses is said to be composed of 49 per cent, of 
cane-sugar, 10 per cent. of carbonate of potash, 18 per 
cent. of vegetable matter and mineral bodies, and 22 per 
cent. of water. About 35 per cent. by weight of the sugar- 
syrup liquid may be used to the unit of lime for mortar 
mixing.—E. OsBouRrN. 

[11283.;—-Sound.—The method of deadening sound 
adopted by ‘‘Ignoramus’’ is very fairly successful if 
properly carried out. It is essential, however, firstly, 
that genuine slag-wool be used, and not any of the cheap 
imitations of it which shake down to dust; and, secondly, 
that the material be packed pretty close, without being 
rammed so tightly as to destroy the air cells. By 
‘“‘ Tgnoramus’s”’ plan, however, there muststill be some con- 
duction of sound left through the joists, as the thin strips 
of hair-felt are practically useless. In order to entirely 
stop the passage of sound, it is necessary to secure totél 
insulation, and that can best be effected by nailing up 
silicate cotton sheets under the joists; or, still better, 
Jones’s Patent Combination Slabs, thus, making a com- 
plete soundproof and fireproof ceiling.—Matcoum. 


[11285.]—Books for Examinations.—“ Prospect” 
will find *‘ Practical Surveying,’ by G, W. Usill; “ Civil 
Engineering,’ by Law and Burnell, Weale’s Series; and 
Prof. Unwin’s article on Hydromechanics, in the ‘* Hney- 
clopéedia Britannica,’”’ the most comprehensive and reli- 
able in a small compass. For ventilation and water 
supply he had better apply to the Secretary, Parkes 
Museum, Margaret-street, W., for reports of the lectures 
delivered there from time to time by Sir Douglas Galton 
and Prof. Corfield.—Frep. Wm. QuIcK. 


[11287.]—Science and Art Exam.—as one who 
has passed the Honours stage of Building Construction, 
S. and A. Dept., I would advise “‘ W. E. T.”’ not to waste 
his energies, &c., upon it.—MOnTPELIER. 

[12105.]—Building Cottages.—I haye some plans 
of six-roomed cottages by me at the present time, which 
I shall be pleased to supply to ‘‘ Buckingham Woman”’ 
on hearing from her.—J. H. Cuurcuyarp, architect 
Twickenham. 


The testimonial raised for Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 
J.P., M.S.A., the mayor of Truro, throughout 
Cornwall, in recognition of his public-spirited 
services on the railway measures of last session, will 
be presented on behalf of the subscribers by the Earl 
of Mount Edgcumbe, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, on Monday afternoon next, at the Town 
Hall, Truro. 
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RAILWAY LAND COMPENSATION. 


° Pee question whether a railway company can, 
under its compulsory powers, take, not only 
the surface land, but also certain minerals be- 
neath, without being compelled to pay compensa- 
tion for other minerals they do not then want to 
take, was so far settled by the Court of Appeal 
in Lord Gerard’s claim against the L. and N.W. 
Ry. Co. (Zimes, Jan. 16). There the company 
gave notice to purchase certain land, together 
with the stone, sand, clay, and gravel beneath, 
but not including the coal. Lord Gerard con- 
tended they must take the coal as well, and at 
once, and pay compensation on that basis, and he 
claimed £188,000, while the company said that 
£9,000 odd was enough to pay him for what 
they wanted, and that the question of the coal 
must stand over until he, as owner, wished to 
work the mine. This point of principle lay at 
the very root of the matter, and as the arbitrator 
could not go on with the case until it was decided, 
the question came to the Court of Appeal. For 
Lord Gerard it was argued that as he was bound 
to have the coal under the ground taken, in order 
to give it the necessary vertical and lateral 
support, and as, moreover, he could not work 
that coal without committing a trespass by cut- 
ting through and taking away the stone, gravel, 
&c., that the company had purchased, they must 
be bound to compensate for the coal—or, in 
other words, to take all those minerals if they 
took any. 
The Court of Appeal, however, decided in 
favour of the company upon the construction of 
the sections in the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, by 
which alone this question was governed. They 
held that as the word “land ”’ technically included 
not only the surface, but also all the minerals 
below, the same rule applied to this case as if the 
only thing taken by the company was the surface 
land, when it was admitted that the coal would 
be left out of account, and would be dealt with 
-when the owner came to work it lateron. The 
result is that the company get the land and the 
underlying stone and sand, clay and gravel, and 
they leave Lord Gerard as the owner of the seam 
of coal which runs beneath these minerals. The 
Court ruled that if he wants to work it, he will 
be entitled to cut through the company’s minerals 
without being liable to trespass; but before so 
working the coal he must give notice to the 
company of his intention so to do: and then will 
be the proper time for him to claim, and be paid, 
compensation for this coal, which he cannot 
compel the company to take away sooner. 
FRED. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Surveyor. — Quantities. — Liasmmity.— The broad 
principle is that there is no warranty of the accuracy of 
the quantities taken out by a surveyor to make him 
liable to third parties. But hecan be held responsible for 
negligence or want of skill to those by whom he is em- 
ployed and paid. 

VY. B.—Lamps. — Depuctions. — There seems a fair 
ground of dispute upon the first point, and it may be 
worth fighting; but the second is rather too old and 
doubtful. 
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‘Mr. and Mrs. Eccles are about to present a new 
carved, oak reredos to St. Catherine’s Church, 
Ventnor, as a memorial. Messrs. Jones and Willis, 
of London, will carry out the work, 


... Amarble bust of Dr. Vaughan, Cardinal Arch- 

bishop of Westminster, was unveiled in the Sculp- 
ture Gallery of the Town Hall, Manchester, on 
Tuesday week. It is the work of Mr. William 
May, of London. Manchester is the only city in 
the kingdom possessing a statue of an Anglican 
bishop, that otf Dr. Fraser in Albert-square, and 
also the only city to place a bust or other memorial 
of a Catholic prelate in a public building. 


Mr. Oswald Lister, a resident at Ilkley, erected 
some buildings without first having the plans ap- 
proved by the local board. By the action of the 
Chancery Court he was restrained from proceeding 
further, and also warned because of a letter he had 
written to the local Press. On December 5th, while 

_ the parish council election was pending, Lister dis- 
tributed copies of a circular, in which he made 
serious charges against the members of the local 
board. For this offence Mr. Justice Chitty, on 
Friday, committed him to gaol for ten days. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOE. 
Is a Mnws a *‘ Srreetr’’ Pp—At the North London 


Police-court, on Monday, Mr. Lane gave his de- 
cision in a case in which the London County Council 


‘| summoned George Jackson, builder, Finsbury-park, 


for laying out as a street, for the purposes ot 
carriage traffic, a certain way which was not in 
conformity with the Metropolis Management Act. 
The defendant purchased a portion of ‘The Willows 
estate at Green-lanes, and erected houses on two 
sides of a triangle, leaving a space between, wide in 
one part, and narrow at the entrance. Application 
was made to the local authority for permission to 
erect stables in this space, but the applicant was 
referred to the County Council. The defendant 
went on with his building, and the County Council 
wrote to him that he must make this space in con- 
formity with the law, viz., 40ft. wide from end to 
end, and open at each end to the main road. It 
was contended for the defendant that the place was 
private, with a gate at the end; but Mr. Thos, A. D. 
Chilvers, who appeared for the County Council, 
said it was a mews, and a mews wasa street within 
the meaning of the Act, because it was ‘‘a road, 
passage, or way laid out for carriage traffic.”” Mr. 
Lane said the place might be accounted a street or 
sanitary purposes, but he did not think it was any 
more a public place than the walk to the house 
within a gentleman’s gates, which would have to be 
traversed by tradesmen and others in carrying on 
their business. He had been to see the place, and 
was of opinion that it was not intended for carriage 
traffic within the meaning of the Act. If the eight 
stables in question were finished, the occupant of 
No. 1 would have no right in any other part of the 
inclosure, except what was necessary for putting 
his carriage or his horse in. The summons must be 
dismissed. 


Wuat Isa ‘‘ TEMPORARY STRUCTURE ’’ P—At the 
North London Police-court on Monday, Mr. Gluck- 
stein, builder, Tottenham Court-road, was sum- 
moned by the London County Council for erecting 
a temporary timber stage without the consent ot 
the Council or in conformity with the Metropolis 
Building Act. The point at issue was whether it 
was a permanent or temporary structure. Mr, 
Barry, tor the Council, said the structure was so 
roughly put up that it might have been done by a 
hedge carpenter, and, with the quality ofthe timber 
used he did not think it could last more than fifteen 
years ; whereas his estimate of a permanent structure 
was a life of 100 years. Mr. J. Webster, A.R.I.B.A., 
for the defendant, said the structure was supported 
by stout uprights sunk 4ft. into the ground, and 
resting upon about 2ft. of concrete, the uprights 
being properly creasoted. All the timbers were 
properly spiked together, and he was of opinion 
that the stage in question would last thirty years, 
and much longer if repaired. Mr. Lane came to 
the conclusion that this was a permanent structure 
within the meaning of the Act, and dismissed the 
summons. 


In rE Henry C. J. Henry.—This was an appli- 
cation for an order of discharge. It appeared, from 
the Official Receiver’s report and the bankrupt’s 
statements, that for many years prior to Novem- 
ber, 1890, he was in employment as a decorative 
artist or art decorator, latterly at a salary of £1,500 
per annum, deriving also a further income of about 
£500 per annum from designs for tapestries and silk 
fabrics. In 1876 he founded the Royal Tapestry 
Works at Windsor, which were afterwards formed 
into an association, of which he acted as managin 
director at an annual salary of £500 until 1889, 
when the association was wound up. In 1887 the 
bankrupt also established stained-glass works at 
Windsor, which were subsequently transferred for 
a small consideration. From November, 1890, until 
February, 1892, he carried on business as an art 
decorator, or decorative artist, at 60, St. James’s- 
street, and the receiving order was made in the 
following April. In or about 1887 the bankrupt 
commenced to build a mansion known as Queens- 
mead at Windsor, which he completed and elabo- 
rately furnished. at a cost of about £26,000, and 
the Official Receiver reported that the bankrupt, 
consequent on such building speculation and outlay, 
had since been in financial difficulties. The proofs 
lodged by creditors amounted to £23913 12s. 5d., 
and the trustees certified that, so far, only £29 12s. 8d. 
had been realised.—The Registrar suspended the 
discharge for three years. 


In rE Wm. Srusps.—The debtor, trading asa 
builder and contractor at Phoenix Wharf, Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth, has stated to the Official 
Receiver that he commenced business in 1871 at 
Eton-street, Lambeth, with a capital of £400, his 
savings as a working man; that his business, sub- 
sequently carried on at Phcenix Wharf and New 
Cut, Lambeth, was successful; that in or about 
1879 he commenced to erect shop and house property 
and model dwellings, and has since that date 
erected over 600 properties. On May 31, 1894, the 
debtor, acting under legal advice, transferred his 
contractor’s business to *‘ William Stubbs (Ltd.),” 
of which he became managing director at a salary 
of £400 a year, the capital of the company consist- 


| ing of. £5,000 in oshares and - 


The accounts furnished by 1 é 
liabilities £111,220, of which £104,243 is stated 
be fully secured, and there is an estimated su 

in assets of £18,080, The debtor contends that | 
is not insolvent, having regard to the value he se 
upon his leasehold properties; but he admits tha 
the properties will require careful nursing, in or 
to produce the value which he has placed on 


In RE J. P. KennERLEY.—At the London Ban 
ruptey Court on Jan. 21, the public examination 
took place of John Page Kennerley, builder. Th 
statement of affairs shows liabilities amounting 
£32,569, of which £21,680 are fully secured, £3, 
partly secured, and £8,206 unsecured, aga 
assets estimated to produce £7,061. Prior to 
the debtor was a shipmaster, and subsequen 
until 1890, he and a partner carried on busine 
builders in New York. From the beginni 
1891 down to June, 1892, he carried on spec 
building operations in London, which operati 
were then suspended, but were subsequently 
sumed. His first speculation was the buildin 
Manhattan Mansions, Holloway-road, and he 
also carried on operations in Albert Bridge-road 
Battersea, Haverstock Hill-road, and elsewhere 
From November, 1893, to April, 1894, his office 
were at 103, Cannon-street, and subsequently at 6 
Union-court, E.C. Questioned by the Officia 
Receiver, the bankrupt stated that he was arrested 
in September last on a charge of obtaining a dia 
mond pendant about eight years before by fal: 
pretences, but on the trial the Recorder stopped th 
case and he was acquitted. But for the arrest, hi 
would have completed the contracts, and not bee; 
in his present position, The examination 
concluded, 


IN RE AN ARBITRATION BETWEEN THE YEADO) 
WATERWORKS COMPANY AND WRIGHT. — Thi 
appeal, heard in the Queen’s Bench Division o 

onday, before Justice Lawrance and Mr, Justice 
Kennedy, raised a question as to contracts fo 
works—whether, under the usual provisions fo: 
penalties for delay, with a power to the employer 
to take the works out of the hands of the contracto 
in case of undue delay, the employers are entitle 
to take that course and also to claim for penaltie; 
On December 31, 1889, one Briggs entered into; 
contract with the Yeadon Waterworks Com pan, 
for the construction of a reservoir, with provisioi 
tor penalties for delay and the usual provision fol 
retention of moneys by the company. ‘The contrac 
was to be completed on December 30, 1891, extended 
to December 31, 1892. In November, 1892, th 
contractor being short of money stopped the work 
and thereupon, the engineer reporting this, hi 
sureties, one of which was Wright, were callet 
upon. Briggs assigned the contract to Wrigh 
under an agreement with the company, with al 
express condition that nothing should alter th 
terms of the contract, it being the intention of th 
parties that the work should proceed upon the sam 
conditions as before. Wright took over the works 
and completed them by September 22, 1893. I 
August the original contractor, Briggs, becam 
bankrupt. Questions arose which were refel 
to the engineer. Wright brought in claims again 
the company for extra works and for damages fo 
alleged breach of contract, and the company brought 
in claims for penalties for damages, the claim bein; 
for 265 days at £5, making £1,825. The company 
had retained £3,680 under the contract, and claime 
to deduct the penalties from that sum; and q 


8! tions arose as to the right of the compan, 


penalties between December 31, 1892, and Sep 
tember, 1893, and as to their right to deduct the 
penalties from the retention money. The engineer 
acting as arbitrator, stated a case for the opinion 0 
the Court. The company claimed to deduct the 
penalties: while Wright contended that the com 
pany were not entitled to claim penalties eithe: 
agaist him or against Briggs, the original c 
tractor, on the grounds that the company 
terminated the contract with Briggs before 
expiration of the time for completion of the wo 
and so had put it out of his power to comple 
within the time, and that the assignment of 
contract could not render Wright liable for penal 
ties. The arbitrator submitted this question to the 
Court, and, subject thereto, found that the pena’ 
ties amounted to £1,745, which he found ought to be 
deducted from the retention money. Mr. Gully, Q.0 
for the substituted contractor, Wright, coutended 
that the company were not entitled to deduct 
penalties from the retention money. If, hes 
the employers take the contract out of the han 

the contractor before the time for completion, t 
cannot claim the penalties under the con 
They cannot have it both ways. They cannot tak 
the contract out of his hands and also claim foi 
penalties under the contract, The penalty of £50 
was to be paid for non-completion by the date 
appointed for completion, besides a further penal 
of £5 a day. These were very severe penalties 
and, under the circumstances, to enforce them woul 
‘be unreasonable. Mr. Tindal Atkinson, C 
argued for the company in support of their cli 
for penalties. These, he said, were really in 
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e of damages caused by the delay of the con- 
ctor, and there was no legal principle upon which 
‘company could be deprived of them. As to 
abilities of the contractor, the terms of the ccntract 
rould have to be disregarded if the company were 
‘eld not entitled to recover. The Court took time 
0 ¢0 ider their judgment. 


‘Tue Liapmiry or Furniture Srorrers.—At 
shoreditch County-court on Tuesday, Messrs. W. B. 
‘wire and Co., the owners of a furniture store at 
Jackney, claimed £78 12s. 4d., rent for furniture 
tored there by defendant, Henry Silverton, a 
‘urniture dealer. Defendant admitted that the rent 
was due, and counter-claimed damages of £30 for 
ieecintion in the value of the furniture owing to 
np. Judge French said that defendant himself 
}an expert. He had viewed the premises, and 
the goods there on his own view and responsi- 
bility. This relieved plaintiffs of the liability which 
hey still had to ordinary members of the public. 
Judgment was given for plaintiff on the claim and 
younter-claim, with costs. Notice of appeal was 
n. 


| Drain oR SEWER.—PILBROW Vv. VESTRY OF 
St. LeonARD, SHOREDITCH.—In the Court of 
Appeal the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Lopes and Rigby heard and dismissed this appeal 
from a decision of the Divisional Court (Mr. Justice 
fathew and Mr. Justice Charles), on a special case 
by a Metropolitan police magistrate, whose 
decision is thus upheld. In August, 1892, the 
appellant Pilbrow appearea to a summons issued by 
vestry of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, to recover 
expenses to the amount of £209 7s. 6d., incurred by 
he vestry as sanitary authority fer the parish in 
ansing and amending the drains at Norfolk- 
muildings, of which the appellant was the owner. 
These buildings consisted of 46 sets of apartments 
livided into two blocks, separated by a causeway 
20ft. wide. They were erected, and the drains were 
tin by the owner in 1882 without any plans 
aving been submitted to the local authority or any 
eg or sanction of the drains by them. The 
i ge was by means of 12 branch drains running 
into a main drain under the causeway, which ran 
into a sewer within 100ft. of the blocks. The main 
in was a single Yin. pipe. The branch-drains 
vi inserted into the main drain through holes cut 
in that pipe. On November 18, 1891, the inspector 
{nuisances gave notice to the owner to amend 
and reconstruct the main drains, and provide a 
properly-ventilated inspection-chamber, and to 
md the branch drains, and to disconnect certain 
peepee. This requisition was not complied 
: the works were ultimately done by the 
yatthe cost demanded. The appellant contended 
at no order could be made against him, because 
ie alleged main drain was used ‘‘ for the drainage 
ore than one building,’’ and not ‘‘ for draining 
iny block of houses by 4 combined operation under 
the order of any vestry or district board,’”’ and was, 
efore, not a ‘‘drain’’ but a ‘‘ sewer ’’ within 
meaning of the interpretation clause, section 
0, of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855 (18 
d19 Vict. c. 120). The magistrate held that the 
- eae drain in question draining blocks of 
1ouses by a combined operation was, under the 
circumstances and notwithstanding the absence 
of any order of the vestry for the purpose, a 
wil and not a ‘‘ sewer ”’ within the meaning of 
ie Acts, and made an order on the appellant to 
pay the amount charged. At the request of the 
& nt the ge Sepa stated a special case for 
the opinion of the High Court. The Divisional 
Court affirmed the decision of the magistrate. The 
se was brought from that judgment. By 
05 


on 250 of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1850, “* The word ‘drain’ shall mean and include 
’ drain of, and used for, the drainage of one 
bu ding only, or premises within the same curtil- 
ge.’ The Court (Lord Justice Rigby dissenting) 

L d the appeal. The Master of the Rolls said 
bee the question was whether a certain thing, 
Which had been constructed and used in a 
particular way, was a “drain” or a ‘“‘sewer”’ 
within the meaning of section 250 of the 
Per bolis Management Act, 1855. The Divisional 
‘ourt had held that it was a drain, because it was 
built for the purpose of draining a curtilage. In 
‘Ais opinion the interpretation of the section did not 
2 any way depend on consideratious of convey- 
@ncing law. He thought that what they ought to 
consider was the object with which the structure 
was built, and the manner in which it was used. 
The case was that a definite small space of ground 
had been built upon for the purpose of being used 
48 one set of premises. Two blocks of buildings 
‘Were erected, and between them a causeway was 
made, care was oe as os A oe wa was in- 
nd. a yard for the whole set of premises. 
a smallness of the space was certainly ate of the 
‘matters to be taken into consideration. The whole 
ae ned within boundary walls, and he thought 
‘that all within those boundary walls was sub- 
y, having regard to the intentions of the 
one building. In these premisés 40 or 50 
8s were to reside, each having its own separate 
ly the staircases and everything else 
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except the separate apartments were to be used in 
common by all. He thought that, as a matter of 
building and as amatter of use, the two blocks and 
the yard formed one set of premises, and that the 
boundary walls formed a curtilage, and that, there- 
fore, the yard was a yard within the curtilage. In 
this vase the builder laid a drain to collect the 
sewage from the two blocks and carry it into 
what was undoubtedly a sewer. What he so 
laid in the yard was certainly what in ordinary 
language anybody would call a drain. They 
were asked to hold that the Act of Parliament 
had turned that which was, in fact, a drain 
into a sewer. He could see no reason for so doing, 
and he agreed with the judgment of the Divisional 
Court. They had been pressed with the case of 
‘Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields v. Bird,’’ in 
which they had held that the Lowther Arcade was 
not a curtilage. In his opinion that case was quite 
different from this. Lord Justice Lopes concurred. 
Lord Justice Rigby differed. He thought that the 
word “ curtilage”? was never applied to anything 
which was common to more than one messuage. 
The idea of something belonging to a dwelling- 
house seemed to run through all the definitions 
which had been given of the word. In his opinion 
there was no authority for treating ‘‘ curtilage ’’ as 
equivalent to ring, fence, or boundary. The 
element of smallness was, no doubt, one matter to 
be considered; but it was by no means the most 
important thing. He thought that in considering 
the meaning of ‘‘ curtilage ’’ the main distinction to 
be drawn was that between a plurality of mes- 
suages and a single messuage. Here there were 
at least two messuages—viz., the two blocks of 
buildings. If one of the blocks were conveyed 
separately, no doubt an easement might be created 
with regard to the use of the causeway ; but the 
causeway could not be considered any part of the 
curtilage of that block. He therefore thought that, 
on the construction of section 250 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, these were not premises within 
the same curtilage. It appeared to him that the 
present case was governed by the Lowther Arcade 
case, the legal incidents of the two cases being 
the same, 


Wuart 1s A New Srreet?—Mr. Rose delivered 
judgment at the West London Police-court, on 
Tuesday, in a summons in which the Fulham 
vestry sought to recover the sum of £404 from the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company, it being 
the apportioned expenses for making. a new street 
near Mornington - avenue and adjoining West 
Kensington Station. There were other summonses 
against owners of property which abutted on the 
road.. Mr. Blanco White stated that the road 
abutted on the railway, but had been a public high- 
way from time immemorial. He admitted that the 
consent of the County Council had not.been ob- 
tained to make up the road, but he contended that 
it was not required. Mr. Monroe, for the Railway 
Company, said the Council would not give consent 
because the road was not of the uniform width of 
40ft. The vestry should have proceeded under the 
Act of 1890 for temporary repairs, as the road at 
present was not of any use to the railway, and in 
that case the company would have been exempted. 
Mr. Rose said he had seen the place, which had the 
appearance of a back lane, but he thought the 
vestry could deal with it as a new street from the 
fact of its having been extended. He decided in 
favour of the vestry, and made an order for the 
amount. A case was granted. 


Sr. GzorGe’s Locan Boarp vy. BALLARD,.—On 
Saturday, in the Court of Appeal, the Master of 
the Rolls and Lords Justices Lopes and Rigby had 
before them this appeal of the plaintiff board from 
a judgment of Mr. Justice Lawrance at trial at 
Bristol without a jury. It was proved by one of 
the by-laws of the local board that ‘‘ every person 
who shall lay out a new street, which shall be 
intended for use as a carriage road, shall so Jay out 
such street that the width.thereof shall be 36ft. at 
least’’?; and, further, that ‘‘every person who 
shall construct a new street which shall exceed 
100ft. in length, shall construct such street for use 
as a carriage road, and shall, as regards such 
street, comply with the requirements of every 
by-law relating to a new street intended for 
use as a carriage road.’”’ The learned Judge 
held that the defendant, who submitted plans 
of three houses he was about to build to the 
sanitary authority, was not bound to leave an open 
space of 36ft. on his property, hence this appeal 
of the local board. In support of the appeal, Mr. 
Bosanquet said that in December, 1893, the defend- 
ant submitted to the plaintiffs plans of certain 
houses which he proposed to érect on a strip of 
land, and the board disapproved on the ground that 
the plans did not provide for the laying out of the 
lane or roadway of the width required by the by- 
laws, and notice of disapproval was accordingly 
given to the defendant by the board. Notwith- 
standing, he commenced to erect three houses and 
to lay out the lane or roadway as a new street of 
the width of Sft. only, contrary to the by-laws of 
the board. Then the defendant was warned that 
an action for an injunction would be brought 


against him; but again the defendant took no 
notice. Hence the action, with the result stated. 
This parish of St. George was, in a sense, a suburb 
of Bristol, and it was likely to grow and become a 
residential locality; and for sanitary reasons the 
street should be 36ft. wide. The Master of the Rolls: 
There are no houses on the opposite side to where 
the houses are being built by the defendant. Mr. 
Bosanquet : That is so, my lord. Mr. Bosanquet 
said the local board were bound to look ahead, and 
to make provision for wide streets to constitute a 
carriage-way. The Master of the Rolls: As I read 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Lawrance, it seemed 
to him that the local board struck too soon, and 
that it should have waited longer until it was pro- 
posed to build more houses before insisting on this 
36ft. space for a carriageway. It seems to me that 
you have been too strict in coming down upon the 
defendant. At this stage the further hearing of the 
appeal was adjourned till Monday, the 28th inst. 
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The death is announced of Mr. Charles Bartholo- 
mew, C.E., in his 89th year. He was engaged in 
constructing a portion of the Aire and Calder 
Navigation, and afterwards became engineer in 
chief of the River Don Navigation and South York- 
shire Railway, of which combined enterprises he 
was subsequently a director until their amalgama- 
tion with the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire system in 1864. 


The Bulgarian Sobranye have placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government the sum of £2,400, for the 
construction of a mausoleum to receive the remains 
of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. Several plans— 
some of which are, however, too costly—are before 
the Ministry of Pablic Works. 


The Great Northern Railway Company intend 
seeking Parliamentary powers to enable them to 
construct an independent goods station in Man- 
chester. The site selected is between Water-street 
and Deansgate. 


Messrs. A. Macdonald and Co., Limited, Aber- 
deen, are at present engaged on a unique pulpit for 
the new Crathie Church, from a design by Mr. A. 
Marshall M’Kenzie, A.R.S.A. The materials are 
various kinds of Scottish granite. The Princess 
Louise has just sent a collection of Scottish pebbles 
and marbles for the ornamentation of the pulpit. 
The specimens are of great variety, and were col- 
lected by the Princess on the Island of Iona, 


The death is announced of Mr. Robert Crichton, 
M.I.C.E., of Lancaster, engineer for the northern 
division of the London and North-Western Railway. 


The city council of Winchester discussed last 
week the question whether a new pleasure-ground, 
given by the Earl of Northbrook, should be laid out 
by a local gardener or by Mr. Milner, of London, 
from whom a suggested treatment had been ob- 
tained by the ex-mayor, Mr. T. Stopher, and two 
other members of the committee. On a division, 


ten votes were given for Mr, Milner’s appointment ~ 


and ten against, and the appointment was carried 
by the casting vote of the mayor. 


The German Emperor has conferred the second 
class of the order of the Red Eagle on the popular 
painters, Knaus and Anton von Werner. 


The half-yearly report of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way states that a contract has been let for the 
widening and improvement of the Aylesbury and 
Buckingham line, and the works are expected to be 
completed in about six months’ time. 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have 
accepted tenders for the ironwork, steel rails, and 
swing-bridge in connection with the improved 
facilities for Atlantic passenger trade, and they 
have decided that the new railway terminus on the 
river side of the Prince’s Dock shall be 740ft., 
instead of 600ft. long, as originally fixed. This ex- 
tension and the covered platform will increase the 
expense by £3,000. 

Fire broke out on Sunday at the Albion Saw 
Mills, at West Hartlepool, and resulted in the total 
destruction of the premises, which occupied nearly 
two acres of ground. Large quantities of manu- 
factured timber were consumed, and the entire 
damage is estimated at about £7,000. Messrs. 
George Clarke and Co. are the proprietors. 


In the bankruptcy case of William John Price 
Hocking, of Strood, late of Runcorn, builder and 
contractor, the discharge has been suspended for 
five years, ending Dec. 20, 1899. 


A new picture, numbered 1428, was hung yester- 
day (Thursday) morning in Room XX., on the 
west side of the National Gallery. It is a view of 
Southampton Quay,-by E. H. Lancaster, R A., an 
artist not previously represented in the collection. 


Mrs. Philip Hardwick, widow of the late dis- 
tinguished architect, was married, on the 16th inst., 
at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, to the Rev. Edwin Lascelles, rector of 
Newton St. Loe, Somerset, 


Our Office Table, 


Tur municipal buildings at Perth, comprising 
the council-chamber, the Burgh Court-room, the 
police-office, and offices for the various city 
officials, were totally destroyed by fire on Wednes- 
day morning. The buildings were Tudor in style, 
and were erected 16 years ago, at a cost of over 
£12,000, from designs by the late Andrew Heiton, 
ot Perth. The cause of the calamity was the 
overheating of the flue of the police-offices. In 
addition to the furniture and fittings, all specially 
designed by Mr. Heiton, valuable portraits of the 
late Marquis of Breadalbane and two ex-provosts, 
marble busts of the Queen, and two of the 
Georges, and Mr. C. S. Parker, M.P., two sets 
of colours of Scottish regiments, and four stained- 
- glass windows presented by citizens, and repre- 
senting characters in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Fair 
Maid of Perth,’’ were destroyed. The pecuniary 
damage, which is estimated at £30,000, is 
partially covered by insurance. 


Tue new exhibition-room adjoining the De- 
partment of Coins and Medals in the British 
Museum will shortly be opened to the public. 
The room will be devoted to the exhibition of 

' coins and medals formerly shown in the King’s 
Library. ‘The south side of the gallery is occu- 
pied with a number of cases containing a fine 
series of English medals, arranged chronologi- 
cally, and selected mainly for their historical 
interest from the larger series in the Medal-room 
proper. Commencing with a very early medal of 
Edward IV., the series includes a number of 
medals executed during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, conspicuous among them being an 
electro reproduction of the famous Waterloo 
medal executed by Pistrucci, who finished the die 
in 1849. This medal was obviously never issued, 
as the dies have never been hardened ; but it has 
been reproduced by the electro process, of which 
this reproduction is an example. 


Mr. H. J. Powext, of the Whitefriars Glass 
Works, writes to the Times advocating the open- 
ing of the doors of the Royal Academy to 
the crafts. Even if space cannot be devoted to 
examples of workmanship in the summer exhibi- 
tion, he thinks that the experiment made this 
year at the winter exhibition of illustrating the 
work of the goldsmith might be extended with 
advantage to the industries represented, and to 
the Academy itself. By developing and extend- 
ing the experiment which has been so successfully 
tried in the winter exhibition, the Academy may, 
he thinks, help to educate the public taste, may 
givean impetus to technical education, and may 
raise the artistic standard of English craftsman- 

_ ship. 

Two provincial art galleries, those of York and 
Wolverhampton, have this week been enriched by 
bequests of pictures. In the case of Wolver- 
hampton, the legacy consists of modern oil and 
water-colour paintings, marble busts and statuary, 
china, and works in ivory of a total estimated 
value of, £5,000. It has been anticipated for 
some years, and now falls in by the death of the 
widow of the donor, the late Philip Horsman, a 
well-known builder, formerly in business in Dar- 
lington-street, Wolverhampton. Mrs. Horsman 
died in that town last week, aged 78 years. Her 
late husband, who had no family, benefited the 
town by gifts to the extent of at least £20,000. 
He erected in Lichfield-street and gave to the 
town the art gallery. This cost him £8,000. He 
also built the adjoining school of art, which was 
carried out on a similar design to that of the art 
gallery. Later on he contributed £4,000 towards 
the erection of the eye infirmary, and at his own 
cost built a music-room for the Blind Institute in 
Victoria-street. Mr. Horsman devoted much 
time to the study of art subjects, and 
made a valuable collection of pictures which— 
except as to those already given to the Art 
Gallery—are still hung on the walls of the 
various rooms of his residence. The water- 
colours are principally by Copley Fielding, 
Fullwood, E. E. West, and. Du Rios, perhaps 
the chief work, however, being ‘‘ At Matins,’’ by 
E. Farenghii. The oil paintings include examples 
by the late J. Pettie, R.A., J. Phillips, R.A., J. F. 
Herring, R.A., J. Sant, R.A., T. Faed, R.S.A., 
Sidney Cooper, R.A., B. W. Leader, A.R.A., 


(‘On ithe Lledr’? and ‘Summer Time near 


Dolgelly ’’), F. Goodall, R.A., R. F. Poole, R.A., 
E. Long, R.A. (a large picture— At Prayer ’’), 
George Vincent (‘An English Farmstead’’), an 
early sketch by Phillips, R.A., A, L. J eune, h.A., 


Well,’”’ 
visit to Italy; marble busts, by Graziella and 
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George Phcenix, Thomas Hill, E. Willis, W. F. 
Yeames, R.A. (‘ Peace or War; or, Here We go 
Round the Mulberry Bush’’), F. Danby, R.A., 
H. O'Neil, R.A., J. B. O’Niel, ‘‘ Massacre of 
the Innocents’? (attributed to Tintoretto), R. 


Redgrave, R.A., and Mark Antony, among 


whose works are ‘An Old Church,” ‘*A Larch 
Forest,’”’ ‘‘ Chepstow,” ‘‘ Lerida, Spaimye en! 
Quiet Spot,”’ and ‘Autumn Evening.”? Of the 


other miscellaneous works of art included in the 
bequest are four busts of two boys and two girls, 


on dark marble pedestals; ‘‘Rebecca at the 
purchased by Mr. Horsman during a 


Generella; some rare Dresden and other china, 


and works in ivory. 


Tue windfall to the City Art Gallery of York 
consists of pictures and engravings by the old 


masters, and is left duty free under the will of 
the late W. F. Rawdon, who died at his residence 


at Clifton, York, on the 4th inst. The works 
include ‘‘ The Holy Family,’’ by Raffaello ; 
‘ Venus and Adonis,’’ by Titian; ‘“‘ The Doctor’s 
Shop,’ by Teniers, senior; ‘The Spanish 
Guardhouse,”’ by Teniers, junior ; pair of por- 
traits, said to be ‘‘George III. and Queen 
Charlotte,’ by Hogarth; ‘‘ Child and Dog,’”’ by 
Greuze (an unfinished picture); ‘ Teaching the 
Bird to Sing,’’ Gerard Dow (portrait of artist by 
himself) ; ‘‘Ehe Sick Lady,’? by Van Gowen; 
two ‘Dutch Landscapes with Figures,” by 
Breughel (painted on copper); and ‘“‘ Woman 
Blowing a Candle,’’ by Skalkin. 

Tue City School of Architecture and Applied 
Art, at Liverpool, is the first example of an 
attempt in England to establish a complete 
curriculum for architectural students. Courses 
are provided at the School of Architecture for 
present pupils and assistants in offices, and also 
for those who intend to enter offices and wish for 
a thorough foundation in the principles before 
entering on the practice, Mr. F. M. Simpson 
being the professor. In the temporary rooms 
and studios (on the ground granted by University 
College) of the City School of Applied Arts and 
Crafts day and evening classes are held on archi- 
tecture, painting, and modelling, and evening 
classes on wood-carving and ironwork. The 
school will be formally opened at the end of 
January with an address from Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, A.R.A. 


Mr. 8. H. Lorrnovusr, Hon. Secretary of the 
General Council of the Bar, has written to the 
Chairmen of Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, and also to the Permanent Secretary 
of the Lord Chancellor, on the instructions of the 
General Council of the Bar, calling attention to 
the fact that, by the Thames Conservancy Act, 
1894, and the London Building Act, 1894, both 
of them local and private Acts, certain public 
Acts and parts of public Acts have been repealed. 
In the opinion of the Council, the practice of 
repealing public Acts of Parliament by local and 
private Acts is always inconvenient and often 
misleading, and they venture to hope that his 
Lordship will take steps to prevent such a course 
being followed in future. 


Prorzssor Dur, the distinguished German 
architect, who has been summoned by the Greek 
Government to take in hand the necessary repairs 
to the Parthenon, concluded on Friday a pre- 
liminary inspection of that building. He is of 
opinion that the restoration can be carried out 


without materially affecting the general character 


of the monument. In this he agrees with Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, P.R.I.B.A. Herr Durm, who 
will remain in Athens for about a month, will 
shortly submit a report on the subject to the 
Greek Ministry. 


CarpinaL VauGHan has informed a corre- 
spondent that the proposed Exhibition of 
Christian Art will be held at the New Gallery, 
and not on the site of the future Cathedral for 
Westminster, as previously intended. It has 
been thought preferable to distribute the exhi- 
bition in sections over a series of years. The 
exhibition for the present year will illustrate the 
Christian Art of Venice. While in Rome the 
Cardinal proposes, with the aid of Monsignor 
Wilpert, to organise a collection illustrative of 
the Christian Art of the Catacombs, which will 
form a special future section of the exhibition. 
Referring to the new Cathedral, the Cardinal 
said he intended to commence the work at an 
early date under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. J. F. Bentley, who was now in Italy making 
studies of ecclesiastical buildings in Rome and 


- stone. 


other cities for the plans of the Westmin 


Cathedral. 


Tue General Purposes Committee of the Lon 
County Council propose that the following gen 
men should be appointed as valuers in London 
the purposes of the Finance Act, 1894 :— 
Ralph Clutton, Mr. W. H. Dunn, Mr, J. 
Field, Mr. F. T. Galsworthy, Mr. A. Garrard 
Mr. G. H. B. Glasier, Mr. H. A. Hunt, Mr. 
Lofts, Mr. H. Martin, Mr. Christopher Oakl 
Mr. E. Tewson, Mr. R. Vigers, Mr. S. Walk 
Mr. D. Watney, Mr. H. Weatherall, and ¥ 
G. A. Wilkinson. 


Tue Leeds Corporation have come to the con: 
clusion that in matters of dispute with landowner 
respecting the compulsory purchase of plots ¢ 
ground for street improvements, the interests 0 
the ratepayers can be best served by the appoint 
ment from time to time to the position of umpi 
of gentlemen only whose practice is not connec 
with that city. The corporation have now tak 
action in the matter. Exercising the 
given to them by a recent Act of Parliamen: 
they wrote to the Board of Trade, requesting 
them to appoint an umpire in respect of certain 
arbitration proceedings which are pending. T he 
Board of Trade have complied with this request 
and have appointed Mr. G. A. Wilkinson, 4 
London valuer, to the position. . 


Tue New York mansion of Mr. Corneliug 
Vanderbilt has just been inaugurated. It will 
shelter about ten people during six months of the 
year, and remain closed during the other six, 
stands at the corner of Fifty-seventh-street and 
Fifth-avenue, and has cost its owner £1,000,000. 
It is of Spanish design outside, built of grey 
stone, with red facings, turrets, and battlements 
It is three stories high, with a lofty attic. The 
ballroom is the largest private ballroom in New 
York, being 75ft. long by 50ft. wide, decorated 
in white and gold Louis XIV, style. The domed 
ceiling is decorated with painted nymphs and 
cupids. Round the cornice are flowers, each with 
an electric light in its heart, while an immense 
crystal chandelier hangs from the centre. Adjoin- 
ing the mansion is the most expensive garden for 
its size in the world, for, although it is only the 
size of an ordinary city lot, the sum of £70,00 0» 
was paid for it, and a house which had cost 
£25,000 to build was torn down to make room for 
the few flower-beds. q 


Proressor Srtvanus P. Trompson, F.R.S., 
devoted the second of his Cantor lectures on the 
arc lamp, delivered at the Society of Arts on 
Monday night, toa discussion on the optics of the 
electric arc. Most of the total light is given off 
from the crater, less than 10 per cent. coming 
from the peak. The crater may be regarded as a 
flat self-luminous area. If it could be seen in 
such a way that the peak never came between i 
and the eye, it would give the greatest light 
when looked at perpendicularly, and the least 
when the line of vision was horizontal with its. 
surface. But the shadow of the peak has to be 
reckoned with, and it is found that the light 
given off is directly proportional to the area of 
crater actually exposed to view, being greatest at. 
an angle of 40° or 50°. In the middle of the 
crater there may sometimes be discovered with 
the unaided eye a comma-shaped nebulous patch, 
rather whiter than the rest, which seems to be in 
motion. Of all the rays given off by the arc only 
from 20 to 25 per cent. are visible to the naked 
eye, the rest of the energy consumed being trans- 
formed into heat. The light from an arc formed 
by an alternate current was more equally dis- 
tributed than that from the continuous current, 
arc. 


Dr. Wippz, of Upsala, in a report on his 
excavations in the island of Poros, announces the 

discovery of some other buildings besides the 
temple already known. The chief of these is the 
peribolos of the temple itself, having a length of 
180ft. and a width of 90ft. The wall consists of 
unworked blocks of dark limestone and of local 
There were two entrances to the inclosure,. 
one of which had a propyleum. Both the temple, 
which is Ionic in character, and the peribolos 
were built in the sixth century, z.c. Amongst 
the other constructions discovered was a stoa of 
polygonal stones, apparently dating from the 
second part of the fifth century ».c. Another 
stca of later date is thought to have been built 
by Kumenes II. There were also a propyleum 

leading to the square before the temple ; another 
stoa to the west of this propyleum, and a court “| 
yard surrounded by little rooms. hae 
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“ART” AND THE ARTS. 


[\/ E noted last week Mr. H. J. Powell’s 
Y very laudable endeavour to bring what 
are commonly called the ‘‘ crafts” under the 
atronage of the Royal Academy. It is out 
of the question, perhaps, to expect an exhi- 
sition of them simultaneously with the 
mnual one of pictures. There is then no 
space to spare; the paintings are already 
wo many for the patience of ordinary 
visitors, and a supplementary show, how- 
yyer good, would never get a fair share of 
ittention. In the winter it is otherwise. 
The shortness of the days would be of little 
vonsequence, fora great many examples of 
waftsmanship—though perhaps not those 
Ki a which Mr. Powell’s name is most 
losely associated—could be as well dis- 
dlayed by artificial light as by daylight. 
‘England will never be an artistic nation,” 
a prophetic R.A. ‘‘ The Royal Academy 
been trying for a century and a quarter 
9make it one; and yet, see where we are.” 
tes; but the Royal Academy has been trying 
this while to light the fire from the top. 
[ts theory has been that, if high art could be 
sept alive, and its flame nursed and fanned, 
t would, in time, burn downwards and reach 
he handicrafts below it. Trained by behold- 
ig beautiful pictures, the. popular taste, it 
was held, would sooner or later demand 
yeauty everywhere. Something, no doubt, 
may be done, and has been done, in this 
ay. But this process is slow, and the 
tural course of evolution is just the other 
» Itisnot a visit to a picture gallery 
or twice in the year which forms 
le’s likes and dislikes ; they spring from 
things which lie about them in their 
ney, and which surround them from 
to age. Happy is the man who has 
d close to nature—far from the ugli- 
and yulgarity of human inventions. If 
as no precedents to guide him, he has 
to mislead him; and while he only 
mpts things well within his power, his 
like those of so many half-ciyilised 
will haye a naive gracefulness of their 
ywn. Still happier is he whose ancestors— 
ike those of the ancient Greeks—had long 
xen pursuing the artistically good, and 
ischewing the artistically evil. But most 
whappy of all is the dweller in our modern 
i + oe who either lives in a perpetual state 
4 quarrel with almost everything he sees, 
w who sinks to its level, and can produce 
iothing better. 
_Hyen “high art” will never be at its 
ughest till there is art in common things. 
Jur painters and sculptors, if they are to be 
sreat, must be the picked men of an artistic 
ace. The Lifeguards do not get their recruits 
vhere the streets are full of cramped figures 
md dwarfed bodies; they take the finest 
‘xamples out of the tall North-country popu- 
ation. Phidias and Praxiteles were only 
dmirable specimens of the craftsman of their 
eriod. Greek coins are as good as Greek 
culpture ; and Greek workmanship of every 
ort is just as perfect in its own way. The 
Aaster-mason who planned a 13th-century 
athedral was only a superior example of the 
rorking masons who built and carved it. 
lyery one of them, in his degree, produced 
mething excellent, and so the chief could 
lve all his study to grand general effects, 
hout being distracted, as modern archi- 
$ are, by haying to find brains for every- 
m the building. Our century prides 
n haying found out what can be done 
@ division of labour. But in archi- 
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discovered this, and the modern times that 
have forgotten it. 

There is another way in which such a 
body as the Royal Academy has a direct 


'|interest in raising the standard of public 


taste. That august institution was founded 
in the age of patrons. The success of a 
painter or » sculptor then depended mainly 
on the opinion formed of him by a few rich 
or influential men. High art was not for 
the world at large—it was a rare exotic, 
cultivated for the nobility. There was no 
pressing reason at that time why anybody 
else should be a judge of it. But this state 
of things has passed away. Everybody now 
thinks himself entitled to an opinion; and 
everybody, in these democratic days, may 
have opportunities of getting his opinion 
acted on. Nobody is placed too low to be- 
come a district councillor, or a County Coun- 
cillor, or even a Member of Parliament. His 
vote will- count for something—perhaps for 
much—in settling what his part of London, 
or his town in the provinces, shall be like 
and look like. We know what London streets, 
and London buildings, and London statues 
have been, even in the past, when they were 
controlled by men whose position made it 
presumable that they had received a fair 
education. They were all bad enough, and 
the statues notoriously so. How long would 
a Greek town, for instance, have tolerated 
such a caricature as that of Nelson, in Tra- 
falgar-square—with a rope so attached to his 
figure that he might easily pass for a ring- 
tailed monkey? Yet we shall have more 
such things, and worse, if worse be possible, 
unless we educate our masters. They pass 
their lives amongst common things, and the 
only chance is to improve common things till 
they form, as they may do, a liberal training 
by themselves. 

Look, again, at the life of a working man, 
and consider what it is, and what it might 
be. At present the workman who wishes to 
raise himself can generally see only one way 
of doing it—the way of being better paid, of 
saving money, of ceasing to be a workman, 
and becoming a master as soon as possible. 
Unless he can do that, he cannot live his 
own life, or develop-his own individuality. 
He is, to the general eye, as indistinguish- 
able from the myriads of other workmen as 
one brick in the houses he builds is from the 
myriads of other bricks. Itis not in human 
nature to be satisfied with such conditions. 
Working men, though they are nearly always 
being flattered or abused, are neither better 
nor worse than the rest of us. In England, 
at any rate, they are not a separate race, like 
the negroes in the United States. They 
have relations everywhere, and though some 
of them may resent so disgraceful an im- 
putation, it is true, as Lord Beaconsfield once 
said, that perhaps more of them than of the 
middle class might trace a direct descent from 
the oldest nobility. It is only natural, 
therefore, that they should feel as other men 
feel, and that any one of them, who is con- 
scious of any special capacity, should wish 
to bring it out to the world and haye it 
acknowledged. At present almost the only 
talent which a working man can get credit for 
is atalent for talk. He may become known as 
a political orator or a labour debater, and may 
then rise-from one stage to another till he 
enters the House of Commons. But the 
opportunities for this sort of advance are 
few. What is wanted is something that will 
raise the workman while he remains a work- 
man. It does not help the working class 
much if you only take away its ablest men 
and put them into the commercial, or the 
literary, or the political class. The mass who 
are left behind are the poorer, and not the 
richer, for this. 

When a handicraft becomes an art, all 
this is changed. A man can liye a man’s 
life in it. Whether he is a talker or no 
talker, he can bring out the ideas that are in 


tectural matters it was the olden age that. 


him, and if they are good for anything, can 
see them appreciated by the world. He is 
no longer a cog in some wheel of a vast 
machine, indistinguishable from the other 
cogs, andcarried on in the same unvarying 
round till he wears away. He has gained a 
personality of his own, and within sufficient 
limits, a freedom of action. His’ work 
becomes his pleasure, in all probability it 
becomes profitable too. He makes his own 
name and reputation, and is respected, if not 
for what he has, then fora far better cause 
—namely, for what he is. Many times in 
the world’s history workmen have combined 
to make their trade into an art: if they are 
wise, it will not be long before they try the 
same sort of combination again. 


BUILDING MATERIALS ARCHI- 
TECTURALLY CONSIDERED. 


T is a common saying that we ‘‘ move 
rapidly” in these days, and it is cer- 
tainly true of many of the facts and events 
which have changed the whole aspect of 
practical architecture. The building art of 
to-day is very different to that which greeted 
the appearance of the early Gothic revivalists. 
Stone and stucco were the chief materials, 
and th:se were used on principles which 
haye long since been rejected. The walling 
of such churches as St. Luke’s, Chelsea, and 
many other Tudor buildings of the Revival 
exhibit a kind of masonry which would not 
find admirers in these days. Every stone was 
worked and set with laboured care in ashlar 
facing laid in regular courses, as may be 
seen in the octagonal angles of the tower. In 
the vaulted ceilings of these pseudo-Gothic 
buildings every course was laid with 
mechanical regularity. If of plaster, they 
were coursed to imitate stone groining. 
Stucco also was made to imitate stone ashlar, 
in defiance of honesty and common sense, 
as we have numerous buildings to show. 
Both materials were used in the manner of 
casings, or as counterfeits to brick walls and 
wooden rib roofs. All this is changed. We 
use stone more solidly and honestly than 
we did, much less as a mere facing mate- 
rial. Ashlar has given place to other kinds 
of walling, except in afew instances. The 
change in the use and treatment of stone as 
a material must be largely attributed to the 
decline of Classic. The introduction of 
Gothic, Renaissance, and other free styles 
quickly led to the disuse of a material so 
long assoc.ated with buildings in the Classic 
manner. lew Greek or Italian Renaissance 
men would use anything else than a mate- 
rial which so easily lent itself to horizontal 
lines, moulded features, and flat surfaces. 
Architects who followed these styles, like the 
Smirkes, the late Professor Cockerell, Sir C. 
Barry, thought in little else than stone, and 
even the Gothicists of the same period could 
not shake themselves from the tradition of 
using stone for their churches and ecclesi- 
astical buildings, as if nothing good could 
be built in any other material. This 
mistaken custom led to all kinds of bad 
design and sham construction. For instance, 
every Gothic arch constructed in hewn 
stone ashlar was fine jointed, on the system 
employed in Classic work. ‘The arch-stones 
were eyeny divided, and in the reveals or 
jambs the Gothic principle of ‘‘long and short 
work” was ignored. ‘Lhe fine jointing and 
the square-hewn block style prevented any- 
thing like Gothic treatment, and was entirely 
opposed to its true spirit. Masonry has 
always influenced style, as we find in ex- 
amining the various periods of wall building — 
the Early Etruscan, the Cyclopean, the opus 
quadratus, or the reticulatum and lateritiwm 
methods of the Romans, and as long as one 
method prevailed, so did the architectural 
style. Cornwall, Devonshire, the Midland 
counties, and Scotland show the influence 
upon design of the local working of the 
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granite or stone. The split granite of the 
Cornish districts; the hammer-blocked, 
‘‘scappled,” and ‘‘ picked” surfaces of the 
Scotch granite; the Kentish ragstone, rubble, 
and flint give a decided character to the 
buildings, very different to the softer sand- 
stones and limestones. 

While in the earlier periods change of 
material and working preceded the archi- 
tecture, during the Revival the style was in- 
troduced before any change in material 
occurred, and it is to this fact we must 
attribute the failure of our early 19th-century 
buildings. Stucco followed stone; masonry 
was imitated in the jointing, and the entire 
motive of the early stuccoists was to closely 
imitate stone buildings. It was used chiefly 
as a substitute for stone; not as now—a dis- 
tinct and valuable material for rendering 
brick walls and for decorative purposes. The 
invention of Portland cement by a Leeds 
bricklayer in 1824 no doubt gave an impetus 
to the art of stucco. Whole buildings and 
facades were covered by it in a few years, 
and this led unconsciously to the continu- 
ance of. Classic. Before its time Roman 
cement was the material—a quick-setting 
cement invented by Parker, but less durable 
as an external stucco. When Messrs. Grissell 
and Peto, who were engaged at the Houses 
of Parliament, made some experiments, and 
found that Portland cement with three 
parts of sand was more than double the 
strength of Roman with one part of sand, 
architects quickly availed themselves of the 
new cement, and it was this capacity for 
receiving sand which recommended it as a 
valuable external material. But though 
firmly established as a valuable building 
material, Portland cement did not withstand 
the change in architectural taste. While 
fifty years ago it was used on almost every 
building, it is now scarcely ever employed as 
an architectural material. Its distinctive 
capacity as a cement has been developed 
indeed by many improvements in its manu- 
facture, but as a material for embodying the 
architect’s ideas it has been almost totally 
superseded by other materials. No greater 
change probably has taken place with any 
other building material. From being a 
material used plastically by the architect, it 
is now employed chiefly as a cement haying 
unique binding and cohesive properties, and 
for hydraulic construction. 

As a natural reaction from the yapid 
smooth facework of stone and stucco, rough 
rubble walling and brickwork took their 
place, as more in accord with Medizyal 
sentiment. It was soon seen that the new 
Gothic movement was opposed to the squared 
stone and fine mechanical jointing. Coursed 
and uncoursed, or ‘‘snecked”’ rubble, in 
which the stones were irfegular and small 
in size, and the joints thick, suited the style 
better. With the change in the mode of 
building walls a rapid development in Gothic 
took place, as the rough masonry lent itself 
to a freer treatment; pointed arches and 
jambs were built according to ancient models, 
istead of upon a modernised system or 
pseudo-Classic manner. Thus, although a 
change of style preceded the change in 
workmanship, the latter soon reacted upon 
design, with the result we see to-day in our 
Gothic edifices. In no previous age has so 
varied a practice been seen in wall building, 
as varied as the styles of architecture 
practised. Archzeological research may haye 
created a taste to follow old methods; 
but the desire to use local materials econo- 
mically has also contributed to develop 
modes of wall-building. Many years ago 
Mr. Street spoke of the value of thick joints 
in masonry and brickwork in giving texture 


to buildings, and how much haye we not 
gained by utilising the decorative value of 
Instead of making 
stone a mere casing, we can use it honestly 
and solidly by combining the small as well as 
the larger pieces, and by methods of bonding 


materials in our walls! 


which give stronger and more economical 
walls. « 
the quoins, weatherings, jambs of windows, 
and tracery, and rough-picked and tooled faces 
or rubble walling, excellent effects of tex- 
ture and colour can be obtained; and in this 
manner considerable advance has been made 
in localities where stone is readily procurable, 
by adopting those local methods of working 
stone which the old builders always availed 
themselves of. 
years ago builders of country churches 
selected brick and stucco where they could 
not afford plain stone ashlaring. 


The renewed prominence of brick is also a 
sign of the industrial progress due to the 
same causes we have mentioned, and we have 
now hosts of admirers of brickwork where 
not long ago they were apologists. Brick 
Gothic could also show a respectable tradition 
in both Italy and North Germany and the 
Netherlands. 
of North Italy as it is seen in well-known 
examples at Verona, described and illus- 
trated by Mr. Street, and also by Ruskin, 
familiarised the English architect with brick- 
work, and in the churches designed by Mr. 
Butterfield, Street, and other architects the 
fashion soon spread. The first attempts were 
imitational ; but latterly, under the masterful 
guidance of leaders like Burges, Brookes, 
Waterhouse, George and Peto, and Pearson, 
brick architecture has taken a high place, and 
has become almost a distinct school. One par- 
ticular practical gain is the thoroughness and 
honesty of brick construction, its refusal to 
accept the forms and methods of Classic. The 
excellent bricks manufactured at Fareham, 
Peterborough, Faversham, and other localities 
have greatly helped the progress of brick 
architecture. 
tural details, the moulded brick ornament and 
the terracotta of well-known firms leave little 
that can be better executed in soft stone. 
Eyen stone dressings have been overrated. 
Renaissance, as we now see it under various 
phases, has been reyiyed mainly through the 
facilities offered by improved bricks and terra- 
cotta. 
endstreets and squares, in officesand chambers, 
such as those built in Norfolk and Surrey- 
streets, terracotta has entirely superseded 
stone for the architectural dressings. We 
may refer the reader to the remarks of Mr. 
John Slater, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., on the paper 
reported last and this week, pp. 120 and 152, 
on ‘‘ Bricks and Brickwork,” for information 
on the question. Much can be argued for and 
against machine-made bricks. 


hand-made bricks, which have 
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With dressed or scappled stone for 


But let us not forget a few 


Brick has also played a conspicuous part. 


The Gothic brick architecture 


For ornamental and architec- 


In the larger public buildings, West- 


In many the 
surface peels or flakes off, probably due to 
confined moisture; the flat, smooth surface is 
less pleasing than the texture and colour of 
the un- 
doubted merit of variation in tone. Moulded 
bricks also have their disadvantages; they 
favour repetitional treatment, but in the 
hands of the architect who can make many 
variations by combination this danger is a 
small one. 

The treatment of materials opens a larger 
field than we can here discuss, and it is a 
question which has only of late years 
receiyed attention. When the Revivalists 
used such materials as brick and cement, 
they did so without giving any thought of 
the way they should be employed. When 
brick was introduced in North Germany the 
architects followed the stone treatment, and 
much the same mistake was made in the first 
brick buildings here. We haye seen stone 
tracery imitated in brick; pinnacles of brick 
and other stone details copied. When 
cement stucco followed stone the same error 
was repeated, but in a worse degree. Stone 
ashlar, quoins, columns, capitals, entabla- 
tures, arches, balustrades, were reproduced, 
and the one idea was to substitute cement 
for stone, retaining the same jointing. The 
incongruity and dishonesty did not strike 
architects at once. At last the notion 


dawned that cement could not be emplo; 
as stone; a brick arch stuccoed over t 
imitate a lintel was a sham. It is scarcel 
necessary to say that, owing to the im 
proved manufacture of cements and plaste 


their real technical value as mater 
for joining bricks and stone, for resis 
tensile strain,.and for coating walls, or 
latter sense it is best used in flat sun 
panelling, as in sgraffito decoration. By 


proportion of sand can be used for bot 


is given to the lime. 


view. Stone, brick, cement, or iron may bi 


purposes for which it is most suited o 


to contribute to economy in building, and t 
the real artistic meaning of architecture. — 


architects have given greater attention 


surfaces for decorative treatment. In 


surfaces between brick or timber and | 
dal 


selenitic process, hydraulic limes and a larg 


mortar and plaster, and great tensile strengt 
The proper treatmer 
of materials is the main object that th 


D 


manufacturer and artist have to bear il 


employed wastefully by using either of thei 
in bulk, or as substitutes; but when intre 
duced each in its proper place for thos 


adapted—which the architect only is capabl 
of determining—these materials can be mad 


: 


: 
EXIGENCIES OF COMMERCIAL 
BUILDINGS. 


(7 present commercial architecture is i 

danger of being immolated on the alta 
of utility, but the danger is more in the pro 
portion to the unreality of the advyantag 
sought. Till the question, What is reg 
utility ? can be answered, there is the fea 
of throwing away our opportunities, and « 
merely gaining something of doubtful ex 
pediency. Such is the idea impressed upo 
us when we take stock of many of the sc 
called improyements and inventions whic 
are thrusting their claims upon our notic 
lf we enter any of the large busine: 
and commercial buildings which haye mad 
London almost a rival of the commerci 
edifices of New York or Chicago, it will t 
noticed how the exigencies of trade, rapi 
transit, means of intercommunication betwee 
different departments haye entered into tk 
architect's design, and forced themselv: 
upon the attention. So bewildering are tl 
arrangements for the conduct of busine: 
and the details of special requirements, thi 
the artistic eye is seriously oppressed ar 
distracted. What at one time were cot 
sidered the essentials of architectural plar 
ning and design and of good taste, a 
entirely set aside to make room for lars 
and for uninterrupted space, the deman 
of passenger and goods lifts, the fitting ‘ 


electric light, iron staircases, and a host | 


other appliances too numerous to mentio: 
And these things are either additions « 
accretions to the original design, or are mac 
the obyious and primary motive of it, as: 
the case of new buildings. The archite 
seems to haye been charged with the duty 
making them distinctly visible, or to ha: 
lost all sense of the propriety and fitness 
things in his effort to introduce them in 
his design. In the first case we may e 
onerate him from blame to a certain exter 
as when overbearing proprietors and o 
trusive, fussy managers of businesses requi 
‘him to make them prominent. In the latt 
we are compelled to say that he has n 
studied his problem with sufficient care, 
has allowed his architectural skill and tas 
to be sacrificed to mere mechanical expedier 
and to vulgar ideas. We acknowledge the 
is a temptation to follow the latter course, 
give way to business clients, and to yield 
the interested advice of engineers and man 
facturers ; but it is one of those weaknes: 
an architect is particularly called upon 

resist. It is cheaper, perhaps, to permi 
tradesman to fit up his requirements in | 
own way, to allow an unsightly staircase to 
placed in all its naked ugliness just where 


q 
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wanted without any disguise, to allow an 
on girder to rest right over an opening, or 
shop or office fitting to hide an architectural 
ipport. The ugliest way of doing a thing 
lay happen to be the cheapest; but it is 
idom the best or the most appropriate way. 
he tradesman generally likes to fix his work 
3s he pleases, independently of any archi- 
sctural consideration or control. He has 
0 desire to make it fit in with any feature, 
r to make his work subordinate to the 
uilding proper. The least interference with 
ther trades the better for him. It is this 
ant of accommodation or compromise that 
| so strangely conspicuous in the large shop, 
here a shoddy kind of work prevails. Left 
) his own devices, the shop-fitter is the 
reatest sinner. He puts in a piece of 
aming here, a piece of stained glass there ; 
e coyers up a wall or a pier with mahogany 
- walnut shelves, till there is nothing left to 
ll whether there is a real building behind. 
It may be more to the purpose if we point 
it some of the weaknesses of the commercial 
r aggressive style, which is so much in 
e. One chief characteristic about it is 
lat it is an advertising style. Like the 
raughtsman who is so fond of the “ flick and 
ot” method of representing buildings, the 
signer of this class of structure is always 
1 the alert to make a kind of sensation by 
troducing turrets and cupolas, far-fetched 
ables, and other fussy details of architectural 
stage properties.” The huge shop-win- 
ws, with their extent of revolving shutters 
id name-board aboye; the iron divisions or 
liars in the windows above, to saye space; 
i@ panels in walls and gables for advertising, 
6 flaunting “‘sky-signs,” and other at- 
mpts to obtrude the trade of the proprietors 
e destructive to all sense of art, though 
ey may captivate the truculent and yulgar 
rt of customers. Good architecture or 
eyations would not appeal to the ordinary 
lop-going public; they must haye something 
g when the owner of a large drapery 
mcern, which has absorbed a whole strect 
‘suburban shops, begins to erect a palace 
display his commercial success. One of 
@ most characteristic evidences is the 
gade. It is generally an obtrusive frontis- 
of a palatial order tacked on to a 
eleton structure of floors, consisting of 
mcolumns and girders. Entirely out of 
ping with the building it disguises, it 
splays all the fidgetiness of an elevation 
which the one endeayour is to put all that 
nD e pieced together and to ‘make a 
cord.’ 


Go inside, and there is no. evidence of 
chitecture visible, except iron pillars sup- 
tting huge beams and skylights, spiral 
urcases, lifts caged in with ornamental 
illes, mahogany doors and counters and 
tings, with a bewildering profusion of 
saliers, electroliers, ‘‘ cash railways,” and 
her appliances of 19th-century trade 
velopment. A veritable potboiler has been 
work; the shop-fitter is eyerywhere con- 
icuous, and real substantial building 
sent altogether. We look in yain for eyi- 
neces of wall and pier, of architectural 
sign and detail. The idea is to open up 
erminable yistas of counter and gas or 
etric lights ; to sweep away everything that 
ves support for the sake of introducing the 
est contrivances. Utility is supposed to 
yern everything. Huge casings of plaster 
iron beams cut up in the most awkward 
thion the ceilings of these interiors (and in 
® instance a girder rested over the head of 
*Main entrance, and ran across obliquely) ; 
» Supporting columns are not inyariably 
iced at ends or intersections of the beams; 
t below all this, and to some extent con- 
iling the defects, a network of wires and 

ension rods, gasaliers, and racks for goods 
npletely attracts the attention by the 
borate nature of its arrangements, or the 
ertiveness of the mirrors. and ornament 
ich accompany them. We are asked to 


believe all these are governed by utility. No 
doubt the ayerage architect disclaims any 
part in their arrangement and design; they 
are fixed so as not to interfere with the 
building, the walls, and ceilings ; the cheaper 
they can be fixed the better. Numerous 
varieties of methods of lighting, both in 
gas and electricity, are introduced into the 
emporium, possibly as adyertisements of 
various patents. All this apparatus utterly 
destroys the unity and completeness of the 
design. Itis dangerous in the neighbourhood 
of flaring gas-lights to have suspended cash 
railways and racks, while the utility of open 
stairs and lifts can be purchased too dearly, 
as they afford all the conditions necessary for 
the spread of fire from one floor to the next. 

If the requirements of commercial building 
increase as they haye been doing, the archi- 
tect’s duty will be chiefly directed to the 
fitting-up of apparatus, and the sooner he 
looks at the question squarely, the better he 
will be able to cope with the difficulty. 
Whether it is possible that architecture can 
subsist under the complex requirements of 
the age will depend mainly on how the prac- 
titioner can acquit himself in mastering the 
many details of the several trades that 
come under his notice. Many of our large 
modern houses of trade are nothing more 
than veneered warehouses. What to specify ; 
how to dispose of such things as those we 
haye named without obtruding them; how 
to make them, if possible, ornamental, and 
to harmonise with the architecture of the 
building, are points which haye not been 
sufficiently studied by the architect. To 
some extent gas and electric fittings, lifts, 
apparatus for saving cashiers, are outside his 
duties ; but as they clash so largely with his 
ideas of interior arrangement and decoration, 
it is time he boldly dealt with them. ‘To the 
artistic mind the modern commercial build- 
ing is as hopeless as it can well be. A 
mechanical meanness pervades everything ; 
bare utility is thrust upon the eye at every 
turn, or it is hidden by bad ornament of the 
most flimsy sort. To the owner no other 
result appears compatible with economy ; 
but it need not be so, and it is for the archi- 
tect to endeavour to rescue the most ultili- 
tarian of buildings from the hands of 
engineers and fitters. Enterprising clients 
there are who are ready and able to see that 
the most useful contrivance for saying time 
and labour can be made amenable to good 
taste, and that ugliness and utility are not 
necessarily related. As the future of our 
town architecture is expressed largely in 
commercial buildings, it is for the profession 
to see how far they can justify this belief in 
the connection between modern improye- 
ments and inyention and good design. 


DECISIONS ON THE NEW BUILDING 
ACT. 


1 Bia long there will probably be 

many questions raised by builders and 
owners of property as to the meaning of 
certain sections of the London Building Act. 
Already an important decision has been given 
by Sir John Bridge on a question which 
largely concerns all buildings which have 
partly been commenced: In this case, which 
is fully reported on page 180 post, the 
building owners of Bedford Court Mansions 
summoned the district surveyor of the parish 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, to show why 
his notice of objection to the proposed 
erection of a block of buildings should not be 
reversed. The complainants agreed with the 
Duke of Bedford to erect four blocks of resi- 
dential flats in accordance with approved 
plans, and complete them before June next. 
One of the blocks had been completed before 
the new Act came into operation, when the 
authorities interfered, and intimated that 
the remaining blocks would come under the 
operation of the Building Act. It was con- 


tended on the part of the owners that such 
an interpretation was wrong; on the other 
side it was argued that the remaining blocks 
unbuilt at the time the new Act came into 
operation were not exempted, as they were 
separate buildings. Notwithstanding this 
plea, the magistrate decided against the 
Council, but would not give costs. An appeal 
is to be lodged. 

This case is of much moment, as it raises 
the question of the interpretation of Section 
212 of the new London Building Act, 
which runs as follows :—‘ Notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in this Act, a 
building, structure, or work which has 
been commenced before, and is in pro- 
gress at the commencement of this Act, 
or which is to be carried out under any 
contract entered into before the passing of 
this Act, may be completed subject to and 
in accordance with the provisions of the Acts 
relating thereto as in force immediately pre- 
vious to the passing of this Act.” We will 
not here attempt to give the meaning of this 
clause, or to say in what sense the words 
‘building, structure, or work ”’ is to be taken 
—whether it means only oneblock of aseries of 
similar designs comprising the contract, or the 
whole series of blocks contracted for. In this 
case the building was to be erected in blocks, 
and one block had been erected, and it was 
proposed to go on with the other blocks. The 
question seems to be this: Can a series of 
similar blocks be deemed one or several 
buildings ? The section might certainly haye 
been a little more explicit on this point. But 
there is another aspect of the case raised by 
the complainant’s counsel, which is of serious 
moment to a building owner of residential 
blocks. The new law may impose fresh con- 
ditions as to area. As Mr. Ayory said, 
‘‘under the new Act the Council could re- 
quire a much larger area of air-space than 
they could under the earlier Acts; therefore 
if the contention of the Council were good in 
law, the owners would have to curtail the 
size of their buildings, and there would be a 
corresponding reduction in the rents to be 
obtained.” No doubt a serious loss would 
fall on building owners if this view be 
correct, for it would entail in many cases a 
replanning of the blocks to meet the require- 
ments of the new Act. The complainants’ 
counsel said there were two questions to be 
decided: (1) Whether the building was in pro- 
gress when the new Act came into force at the 
beginning of the year ; and (2) whether, sup- 
posing it was not a buildimg in progress at 
the time, it was not a building which had to 
be carried out under a contract entered into 
before this new Act. Upon the. first point, 
as to the whole of the four blocks being one 
building in progress at the commencement 
of the Act, the chief magistrate thought the 
contention was wrong; but upon the second, 
Sir John Bridge thought this was a work to 
be carried out under a contract passed before 
the Act, and therefore the building came 
under the old Act. f 

Upon both these grounds there will be 
some difference of opinion, and the question 
that has been raised will be eagerly scanned 
by those interested in like undertakings. In 
the course of time the section we have quoted 
will become inoperative, as all buildings 
will eventually become subject to the new 
Act. A building that has been erected before 
the new law, and to which no objection had 
been taken under the old Act, is exempted 
under Section 210, or ‘is supposed to be 
constructed in. compliance with the new 
Act, but is “subject to the provisions 
as to new buildings or the alteration 
of buildings.’ We are not very clear. 
as to the exact intention of this last clause. 
of the section, ‘‘ subject to the provisions. 
of this Act as to new buildings, &c.” The 
point argued as to what is to constitute a. 
contract between the builders and the free- 
holder is of importance. It was submitted 
by the authorities that the agreement 


between them was not a contract within the 
meaning of the Act, and that both parties 
intended to treat these blocks as separate 
buildings. Under the agreement, the first 
block erected was to have a lease given to it 
directly it was finished, and so with the 
others; and on this ground it was contended 
that each block was considered a separate 
building. The point is one demanding atten- 
tion. If the parties to a contract of this sort 
had foreseen that a new and more stringent 
Act would be passed, and especially the 
character and effect of the clause, they 
would have been more careful in making 
their contract include the several blocks 
which had to be erected. Other clauses of 
the new Act will be sure to give work to the 
lawyers and experts—as, for instance, those 
referring to trade premises, habitable rooms, 
windows opening into the external air, height 
of buildings, courts within buildings, and 
other sections of doubtful meaning. 


BRICKS AND BRICKWORK.* 
(Concluded from p. 121.) 


T would be both easy and interesting to devote 
some time to the description of other Italian 
cities, such as Brescia, Mantua, and especially 
Cremona, but these would almost demand an 
evening for themselves; but there is one Italian 
city which must not be passed over, as it is built 
entirely of brick—Bologna. The first view of its 
heavily-arcaded streets is undoubtedly some- 
what depressing; but the student of brickwork 
will find any number of most interesting details. 
The magnificent church of San Petronio is 
almost entirely of brick, both inside and out- 
side, and is most impressive from its grand pro- 
portions and the excessive simplicity of all its 
details. There can be little doubt “that this 
church exercised considerable influence on Street, 
as is shown in some of the later churches which 
he built. But it is for its Domestic work that 
Bologna is most interesting, as it shows us with 
how little trouble and expense we can increase the 
architectural effect of our plain brick buildings. 
The brick cornices and corbel tables show any 
amount of variety. In our own country, after 
the: Roman occupation terminated, very little 
seems to have been done in brick until the 15th 
century, although there is one building—Little 
Wenham Hall in Suffolk—which dates from the 
end of the 13th century. The bricks here are 
interspersed with stone and flint courses, and the 
bricks are of widely different shapes and sizes ; 
and when I visited the building a tew years ago 
with a few architectural friends, we came to the 
conclusion that it is very probable the bricks were 
not made purposely for the building. In the 
Eastern Counties bricks were largely used during 
the 15th and following centuries, one of the finest 
examples being Layer Marney Hall, Essex, which 
has been frequently illustrated. Who was the 
architect of this building is not known; but he 
was certainly a man of considerable ability, and 
familiar with some of the Italian terracotta work, 
as not only in the main building, but in the out- 
buildings also, theie are several charming little 
bits of moulded brickwork. Sutton Place, near 
Guildford, is a beautiful example of brickwork ; 
but here the influence of Italian Renaissance is 
manifest, and there can be little doubt that Italian 
workmen were employed on this building. The 
detail is pure, the ornament refined. In Queen 
Anne’s reign English brickwork was under the 
full domination of the Renaissance, and truly 
wonderful was the result. As far as workman- 
ship goes, it was admirable. Pilasters, cornices, 
panels, swags, bunches of fruit, and baskets, 
and, in fact, all imaginable detail was formed of 
cut bricks with an ingenuity and at a cost of 
labour that almost excites one’s pity. One admits 
-the charm of some of the older and simpler forms 
of this style that are met with most frequently in 
old country towns where age has given a mellow- 
ness to the work, and where nature has so often 
added to the picturesqueness by the creepers 
which have overgrown the exterior; but of the 
later developments of the original style and of 
the modern imitations of it, what can we say? 
This is somewhat delicate ground. Much of the 
modern brickwork in imitation of the Queen 
* By Joun Suarmr, B.A., F.R.I.B.A. Abstract of a 
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Anne style filled the lecturer with horror and 
detestation. When he saw pilasters tacked on to 
a front which not only have an exaggerated 
entasis at their sides, but come bellying out in 
front like the sails of a ship, they reminded him 
of the fable of the frog and the bull, and the 
bricks seem swollen with conceit at having 
attained to a form utterly foreign to their nature. 
And it was this, rather than the ugliness, which 
he so strongly objected to. Brick is a hard mate- 
rial, moulded and baked in a kiln, and moulded 
bricks seem to be perfectly legitimate ; but surely 
the original baked surface is the most fitting to 
resist the weather, and if you go and rub and cut 
all the surface off, and then give the material a 
shape and form utterly foreign to its nature, you 
are completely reversing the practice of the 
Medizval builders, who have left us the most 
magnificent examples of their skill, and who in- 
variably gave to each material they employed the 
ornamental treatment which it was best fitted to 
receive. Much of this modern treatment of 
brickwork seems on all-fours with, and just as 
reprehensible as, the practice which prevailed in 
the early part of the century in London houses, 
where we find a small porch carried by what 
appears to be a solid stone column of the Doric 
order, but which turns out to be constructed of 
wood bent to a circular shape and kept there with 
an infinity of trouble. In each case the material 
has been tortured, and bears on its face the im- 
print of its suffering. 

Having given a réswmé of the historical part 
of the subject, Mr. Slater passed on to the second 
portion of what he had to say relating to the 
actual materials with which our brickwork is con- 
structed. One does not think it necessary to 
occupy your time with any detailed account of 
general brickmaking, as you can get the informa- 
tion from the various textbooks which treat of the 
subject. You know there are two main dis- 
tinctions in bricks —viz., clamp-burnt bricks and 
kiln-burnt bricks; in the one case the fuel being 
mixed With the clay and all being burnt together, 
of which kind a London stock is an example; and 
in the other case the brick being formed of the 
clay, or rather the mixture of clays and sand and 
other ingredients—because it is quite exceptional 
to find a clay that of itself will make good bricks 
—and then being baked in a kiln, of which there 
are many different sorts. The thorough tempering 
of the clay, and mixing it well together, are very 
important points to be attended to. A very large 
quantity of brickmaking machinery is now in use, 
anda great deal of stuff that years ago would 
have been quite useless is now ground up and 
made into bricks, and the heavy machine-pressers 
give a smooth face to many a brick which 1s really 
not at all fit for use in a building, at any rate, 
when exposed to the weather. You will often 
find that a smooth-faced pressed brick will flake 
off. I have particularly noticed this in the 
inferior kinds of white Cambridgeshire bricks, 
and in those made near Hitchin and in that 
neighbourhood ; and the reason is that the outer 
layers of the bricks get more consolidated than 
the inner ones, and a loose homogeneity is the 
result. The use of glazed bricks in buildings has 
very largely increased during the last ten years, 
and as I have myself been using a very large 
number in an aérated-water factory which I am 
building at Hendon, I took the opportunity last 
month of going over one of the large Leeds fire- 
brick works, and a short descripticn of this kind 
of brick may not be uninteresting to you. The 
Leeds bed of fireclay extends for a distance of six 
or seven miles only, and is associated with a thin 
seam of coal. The depth at which the clay is 
found varies from about 100ft. to 300ft., and the 
seams are about 2ft. 6in. thick. The following 
is an average analysis of the material, and 
alongside it is the analysis of an ordinary brick- 
clay, that you may compare the two. 

Finn Cuay. 
Milica (SiO))sastks nese eters 68°74 
Alumina (Al,03)............ 
Oxide of Iron (Fe,03) ... 
Tame (CaQ) sore crcepes 
Magnesia(Mg0O) 
Alkalies 
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The clay, except where found quite near the 
surface, is almost as hard as rock, and has to be 
dug with a pick much in the same way as coal. 
The clay must be exposed for some time in the 
air to get thoroughly weathered, and then is 
sorted in order that all the particles of coal, iron- 
stone, and shale may be removed, as these spoil 
the brick. The clay is then crushed in a sort of 


‘mortar-mill with a perforated bottom, havir 


holes about jin. diameter. It is then taken 1 
the tempering-pan, where water is mixed with 
to bring it to the proper consistency. Th 
tempered clay is then taken to the moulder, wh« 
forms the brick, and then it goes to the drying 
floors to stiffen. After that it goes to the presse 
and is very carefully weighed, because if o 

brick has more clay in it than another, the con. 
traction during burning would be different, anc 
the sizes would not agree. It is then pressed in 
small machine worked by hand, and ee an 
fettled up, and is soon ready for the dip. Ther 
are two kinds of material in which the faces 
the bricks intended to be glazed are dipped; t: 
first is called the body, and the other the glaze 
Different firms have different recipes for bod 
and glaze; but the materials used for body ar 
Ball clay and blue clay, Cornish stone, flint 
china clay, and plaster of Paris, in differen 
quantities. These are calcined and ground to th 
finest possible trituration, mixed with water, am 
passed several times through a fine brass-wir 
sieve, having 120 meshes to the inch. The glaz 
is made of Cornish stone, felspar, flint, whiting 
and plaster of Paris. After being dipped in th 
body, the brick is left till the shine goes off if 
face, and is then dipped in the glaze. Th 
materials which I have mentioned will give o 

an ivory or white brick. If other tints are r 
quired, such substances as oxide of cobalt, gree 
chrome, bichromate of potash, or apes a 
mixed with the glaze. Some stains, however 
will not retain their colour in the heat requir 
for a hard glaze, such as red and deep maroor 
and in such cases the bricks are enamelled. I 
this process the enamel colour is mixed with 
flux and ground together, and then, when quit 
dry, an oil formed of turpentine resin is mix 

with it, and the mixture is applied with a fle 
camel’s- hair brush to the surface of th 
brick, which has already been dipped in bed 
The bricks are then ready for burning, the kilt 
in which they are burnt holding from 18,0( 
to 20,000 bricks. Various coloured. bricks ma 
be burnt together, and experience shows whi 
position in the kiln is best for the various colour 
The glazed face must never be exposed to 
flame. The kiln takes roughly about three daj 
to burn and three days to, cool, and uses abo 
25 tons of good coal. The brown salt-glaz 
bricks are made by simply throwing common sé 
into the fire when the bricks are burning. I 
indebted to the Wortley Fire Clay Compa: 
Leeds, for very kindly supplying me with 
information enabling me to give you this th 
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description of glazed-brick manufacture, and thi 
have sent me up specimens of the stuff and tl 
manufactured article. To return to ordin 
bricks. What is a good brick? Speaking general 
the characteristics of a good brick are :—1. Re. 
larity of shape, so that when built into a wall t 
pressure is equal over its surface. 2. Toughn 
as opposed to brittleness—i.e., it ought not 
snap when broken, but should require two 
three hard blows. 3. Clearness of ring w 
gently knocked against another brick, and 2 
a dull, heavy thud. 4. Homogeneity of surfa 
and texture in the interior, and, above a 
absence of small stones and pebbles or lumps 
chalk; and, 5, non-porosity—i.e., a slowness 
absorbing water. I am very much disposed 
think the latter quality the most important, E 
one that is perhaps least attended to, w! 
facing bricks. The rate at which a brick 

for that matter, stone either —absorbs water i 
more important element in its goodness than 
total absorptive power, because when built ir 
wall the bricks are exposed only to intermitte 
wettings, and if in testing two samples of bric: 
were to find that one absorbed 15 per cent. of 
volume of water in the course of an hour, wl 
another absorbed 20 per cent., but took fc 
hours to do it, we should prefer the latter. 
crushing strength of a brick is an interest 
subject of inquiry, but practically you will 
it very rare indeed for bricks to be exposed 
walls to anything approaching this crus 
strain. Professor Unwin, at the Central Ini 
tution, Kensington, kindly tested some b 
for me a few months ago, and it was found | 
a Leicester brick was crushed with a load of. 
tons per square foot, a Coventry brick at 
tons, and a London stock at 125 tons, whi 
blue Staffordshire brick only cracked und 
load of 385 tons per square foot, and could 
be broken by the machine. A two-brick 
carried up 102ft. high, which is of course 
higher than would ever be done in pra 
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d exercise a pressure of five tons per square 
on the lowest course, and this will show you 

1ow small is the chance of a brick itself being 

‘rushed ; but a brick and brickwork are two very 

lifferent things, the intervention of the mortar- 

oints introducing an entirely new element. 

Brick piers are very awkward things to experi- 

nent upon, and require very special machinery ; 

ut some practical experiments upon them have 

yeen made in the United States, and you may 

ake it that three tons per square foot in mortar 

ind five tons in cement are about the safe loads 

shat should be placed on brickwork. The reason 

why some bricks in a clamp or kiln are good and 

others bad—irrespective of their position—is very 

lifficult to understand even by practical brick- 

makers; but the most eminent firms are quite 

willing to admit that they do get a number of 

bad bricks, and one maker told me that out ofa 

very large number of burnings his experience 

would lead him to the conclusion that 30 per 

cent. on an average were of inferior quality. 

One practical point is never to be guided in 

choice of a brick by colour alone, as it may 

frequently happen that what looks like an 

excellent brick may really be as bad as they 

make them. Knock them together, and see how 

they ring : a bad brick will never ring well, and 

then break the brick and see its interior. If you 

see pebbles, or find the interior soft and not of 

close texture, you may safely condemn the bricks. 
[A number of specimens of the various classes of 
pricks drawn from a kiln were here shown, and 
successively struck with a hammer and com- 

mented upon by the lecturer.] Underburning 
is, I believe, a fruitful cause of inferiority 
in bricks, as they are then soft and friable ; 
and from my own observation I should say 

that, if you notice a load of bricks coming 
on to a job, with a large number of broken ones 
amongst them, the chances are that the bulk of 
the bricks are bad ones, and they should be 
rejected. This is altogether apart from the risk 
to the work, owing to the temptation to the men 
to use snap-heaters. To revert for a moment to 
the question of porosity. I believe if, in an 
ordinary brick wall, you were to pour water on 
the face at a level of about 6ft. from the ground, 
none of it would run down as far as the ground ; 
the water would get absorbed before it reached 
‘so far; and this with very fair bricks. It may 
be of interest to you to know of an easy method 
‘of rendering a brick wall almost, if not quite, 
impervious fo water. Wash the surface over with 
asolution of soft-soap and water—about 5lb. to 
| the gallon—laid on with a soft brush ; and, when 
that has dried in, apply a solution of alum and 
water, mixed in the same proportions, and the 
"result will be that you have waterproofed the 
wall. It goes without saying that, however 
good your bricks may be, you will never get 
good brickwork unless good mortar is used, and 
_ anyone who is in the habit of inspecting old 
houses will have noticed that in nineteen cases 
out of twenty it is the mortar which has perished, 
| and not the bricks. In fact, I believe a good 
' brick is just as good after one hundred years’ use 
as when it was new. I am sure the difficulty 


which public officers have with the speculating 


builder lies more frequently with the composition 
of this than with the bricks. The stuff which 


the “highly respectable building-man’’ will 
endeavour to pass off as sand is of a fearful and 


_ wonderful nature. Sometimes he will use sand, 
_ but of such a soft, sugary texture, with no sharp- 


_ ness about it, that it is impossible for it to make 


| good mortar. This you can test for yourselves 
_ by trying it between your fingers. 


_ the builder will tell you is road-sweepings. I am 


- Dot saying that in country districts, where the 
| Toads are mended with granite, if the road-siftings 
lie in heaps for some months and are carefully 
_ washed, you may not obtain a very good building 
| material; but, as a rule, there is much organic 
( 


_ matter in road-sweepings, and it is very easy to 
mix garden-loam with it, which is, of course, 
utterly unsuitable for mortar. 
that men will often try to use for mortar, espe- 


the débris of the old houses. 


once did—a heap smelling very strongly of stale 
smoke from chimneys. 
Impossible to discuss this question now. I much 


. 
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But I should 
strongly advise you to look with the greatest 
suspicion on a heap of brownish-grey stuff, which 


Another thing 


_ Gially for a building which is to take the place of 
one recently pulled down, is the siftings of the 
old lime-mortar and plaster which has come from 

r Sometimes you may 

_ spot this unmistakably by the smell, as I myself 


As to lime, it is utterly 


wish it were more frequently the practice to build 


ally 
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with cement-mortar. 


Cement and good sand 
mixed 5 and 1 would make better work than 
ordinary lime and sand mixed 3 and 1, and the 


extra cost would not be very great. There is 
one thing that you should be on your guard 
against in country districts—never allow any 
brickwork to be built in chalk-lime mortar. It 
never sets in the interior of the joints. As to the 
joints, except in winter I should always prefer to 
have the joints struck as the work goes up, rather 
than raking them out and pointing afterwards. 
There is always the risk of not raking the joints 
out far enough, and the chances are that the 
pointing will not adhere to the mortar in which 
the bricks are laid. Whether you have a struck 
joint or a pointed one, insist upon having it cut 
in at the top of the joint, and not at the bottom. 
The men will always do this if they are explicitly 
told to; but if not, they will always cut it in at 
the bottom—why, I have never been able to 
understand—giving a lip on which the water 
collects. In hot weather you must be careful to 
dip the bricks in water before laying them, or 
they will absorb the water out of the mortar far 
too quickly, and prevent its setting properly. And 
now one word in conclusion. In this country it 
can very rarely fall to our lot to be allowed to 
carry out a commission under the ideal condition 
where cost is no object. Economy and utili- 
tarianism are the conditions under which much of 
our work has to be carried out. We must often, 
therefore, be compelled to give up the use of stone, 
and to fall back on brick. But do not let us on 
that account despise our material. It is a good, 
honest material, which lends itself to an inex- 
pensive decorative treatment of a perfectly 
legitimate kind, and I can only hope that in this 
short paper I may have given you some reasons 
for not neglecting the study of the history of 
brick in the past, for such a study will be 
productive of nothing but good in its results on 
the brick architecture which you will have to 
construct in the future. 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF HOUSE- 
DRAINAGE.* 


(Concluded from p. 119.) 


A® regards the most important sanitary fixture 

—namely, the water-closet—the number of 
apparatus of different make and construction is 
legion. Practically, however, the choice lies 
between only a few approved types—viz., the 
flushing-rim long hoppers, which are good, but 
require a large quantity of flushing water, and 
the improved pedestal short hoppers ; the siphon 
and the siphon-jet closets; and, finally, the so- 
called wash-down closets, having a vigorous and 
direct flush. You may notice that I do not 
include in this list the wash-out closets, because 
while I do not wish to condemn them too 
severely, I cannot bring myself to regard them 
with much favour. They have several objec- 
tionable features which do not commend them 
to me as a perfectly sanitary fixture. They 
are, notwithstanding these facts, very popular at 
the present time. Popularity, however, is not 
always a just criterion of fitness, for the same 
thing may be said to have been the case with the 
Jennings and the Zane plunger-closets, with the 
Hellyer or valve-closet, Xc., all of which are now 
out of date. Two points require careful atten- 
tion where porcelain water-closets are used: one 
is the floor joint, which, being on the sewer side 
of the water-closet trap, must be made tight; 
the other is the connection between the piping and 
the earthenware horns of the bowl. If these are 
made rigid, breakage of the earthenware is the 
result of the slightest settlement of the floor. A 
flexible connection is, therefore, much to be pre- 
ferred, and can now be obtained with many of the 
types of closets named. The limits of this paper 
do not permit my discussing in detail the require- 
ments of water-closets, and I must pass on to 
review briefly the other plumbing appliances of 
houses. Speaking of wash-basins, we may dis- 
tinguish four principal types, viz.: (1) tip-up 
basins; (2) chain-and-plug basins; (3) open 
stand-pipe overflow basins ; and (4) secret waste- 
valve basins. Tip-up basins are generally con- 
demned because in their usual form they have 
objectional features. If the receiver could only 
be arranged so that it would not become foul, or 
that it was readily accessible for cleaning, this 
type of basin would have many merits. It is, 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Architectural 
League (of New York), by Wx. Paut GeruarD, C.E., 
consulting engineer for sanitary works. 


without doubt, very convenient in use; has no 
concealed overflow ; no chain and plug; is rapidly 
emptied, and flushes its waste-pipe and trap well 
at each discharge. The objections to the second 
type, the common chain-and-plug basin, are too 
well known to need further comment. It is 
proper, however, to state that there has recently 
been put upon the market some modified forms of 
this type, which I consider great improvements 
upon the ordinary type. One is a siphon basin, 
which empties rapidly, and flushes its overflow at 
each discharge. The overflow channel is 80 
shaped that when the plug is inserted in the 
bottom of the bowl, and the same filled with 
water, the overflow is trapped. In office 
buildings and in hotels, where a stand-pipe 
overflow basin or a bowl with waste-valve is too 
expensive and too complicated for general use, 
the siphon form of basin has much to recommend 
it. The other improved form is a chain-and- 
plug bowl, in which the waste outlet has been 
greatly enlarged, and which has the usually 
hidden overflow channel made much shorter and 
accessible by means of a removable strainer. The 
third type of basin has an open stand-pipe over- 
flow, and there are numerous modifications of the 
device for raising the stand-pipe. From a sani- 
tary point of view this type has undoubtedly the 
greatest merit of all forms. Still, my experience 
has been that the general public are hardly suffi- 
ciently educated in sanitary matters to appreciate 
its merits. By many this form of basin is utterly 
condemned on account of its odd shape and 
appearance. ‘The favourite form of basin is just 
the one which has the most objections from the 
hygienic standpoint — namely, the bowl with 
secret waste-valve. To discuss its objectionable 
features in detail would lead us too far. Regard- 
ing that valuable fixture for personal cleanliness, 
the tub or bath-tub, with its various modified 
forms, such as the foot-tub, the sitz-bath, the 
hip-bath, the bidet, &c., I would state that tubs 
of wood lined with copper are less used than 
formerly in private houses, probably because they 
always require some sort of wooden casing, and 
also because they lose their bright appearance in 
use. Enamelled iron tubs, standing free from 
the wall and raised from the floor, constitute a 
satisfactory sanitary fixture, which is only sur- 
passed by the beautiful all porcelain bath- 
tubs. Both kinds of tubs are now obtainable 
with a glazed roll rim, thus doing away entirely 
with all woodwork. I ought, perhaps, to men- 
tion in this connection that a great improvement 
in the manufacture of American earthenware has 
recently taken place, and that it is now for the 
first time possible to obtain porcelain bath-tubs 
made in this country. In regard to the appliances 
used for holding water in the bath-tub, and for 
emptying the same, much of what I said of wash- 
basins applies here. In this matter I may appear 
to you old-fashioned when I state that my decided 
preference is for an open stand-pipe overflow. 
For baths in public institutions, for baths in 
factories, and for people’s baths, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to discard the tub- bath in favour of 
the rain or spray bath, which is greatly superior 
from a sanitary point of view, besides having 
many economical advantages. Slop-sinks and 
housemaids’ sinks are obtainable in a variety of 
serviceable forms, most of them excellent from 
the sanitarian’s point of view. I would only 
remark that a flushing cistern is quite as essential 
in the case of a slop-sink as in that of a water- 
closet. An ingenious and novel arrangement 
consists in a slop-sink which flushes itself auto- 
matically each time slops are emptied into it. 
Kitchen sinks are likewise obtainable in a variety 
of materials. This fixture is much improved by 
changing the diibbling stream passing through 
its waste into a quick and effective flush. 
Attempts in this direction have been made with 
some success, and the devices employed are cer- 
tainly worth considering. Incidentally, the 
question of avoiding the kitchen grease nuisance 
is thereby solved in a better way, to my mind, 
than by the employment of grease-traps at the 
sinks, which invariably constitute a nuisance, are 
usually forgotten or neglected, and are not to be 
recommended. I must content myself with a 
mere allusion to the subject. Of urinals, it is 
only necessary to mention that in private houses 
their use is not to be encouraged, as the fixture 
is very difficult to keep clean. In offices, and 
in public buildings, such as hotels, railroad- 
stations, court-houses, &c., the fixture is 


a necessity, and great attention is required not © 


only in the fitting-up, but in its maintenance. 
The projecting lip of porcelain urinals seems to 
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me to be of doubtful advantage. One point in 
the fitting-up of the fixture is worthy of mention : 
the bowls are generally set up too high from the 
floor-slab. I find it is better to set them ata 
height not exceeding 22in. from top of lip to 


floor-line, instead of 24in. to 26in., as is 
customary. The floor-slab is thereby kept 
more readily free from drippings. In fitting- 


up plumbing fixtures, the chief aim should 
always be the avoidance of woodwork at and 
around them. All fixtures should stand free 
from the walls and be accessible on all sides. 
Even the seats of water-closets are now attached 
directly to the bowl; the closet thus stands abso- 
lutely free and detached from the wall, and the 
entire fixture can be reached for cleaning and 
for repairs. In one respect, however, modern 
plumbing fixtures are open to considerable im- 
provement: I refer to the undesirable noisiness 
accompanying the flush and the discharge of the 
fixtures. This problem, as experience teaches, is 
not easily solved. The time at my disposal 
permits only a brief allusion to the testing of 
plumbing work. All work should be tested 
before acceptance, as knowledge of the safety of 
the plumbing work can only be obtained in this 
way. I regret to say that I have found only 
very few mechanics doing plumbing who apply 
to their work any test, except where this is 
specially insisted upon by the architect or the 
engineer. To my mind, it is one of the most 
important duties which architects owe to their 
clients, to see to it that all work is tested. 
For new work we have the water test and 
the air-pressure test. This should include not 
merely the main horizontal lines and the 
vertical stacks, but likewise all the branches, and 
the brass-ferrule joints. The finished work should 
be tested by the peppermint or by the smoke test, 
which help to show imperfections in the joints of 
nickel-plated piping and at the floor-joints. In 
the inspection of old work, the water test, which 
is the best test, cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
applied, and here the smoke test, or the test with 
oul-of-peppermint, intelligently applied, give 
valuable indications as to the condition of the 
work. A great step forward would be made, and 
plumbing work vastly simplified, by abolishing, 
or, at least, modifying, the trap-vent system. 
There are at present two quite different methods 
of arranging the system of trapping the fixtures in 
a building. In the one system, which is in 
accordance with the majority of plumbing regu- 
lations, and is the one at present enforced in New 
York City, all traps must be back-aired or vented. 
We thus obtain a duplicate system of pipe-lines, 
the work is complicated, more expensive, and 
may become more unsafe, on account of the 
greater number of pipe-joints and the possibility 
of ‘‘by-passes.’’ The other system—the one- 
pipe system, as we may call it—is distinguished 
by its greater simplicity, economy, and, as I 
maintain, by its greater safety. This method 
substitutes non-siphoning traps or anti-siphon 
trap attachments for the cumbersome method of 
back-airing. In this system, all main soil and 
waste lines must be quite as fully ventilated by 
extending them the full size up to the roof as in 
the usual method. All fixtures are located directly 
at the lines carried up to the roof, or within a 
very few feet of the same. Siphonage of the 
traps is impossible under the ordinary conditions, 
quite as much so as in the back-airing system. 
You will find the majority of plumbers opposed 
to the new system; for while it simplifies the 
work, it reduces the amount of piping used and 
‘thereby the cost of the work. ‘There is also 
much prejudice against the proposition, many 
plumbers seeming to fear that by putting them- 
selves openly on record as in favour of it, they 
would by others be considered as not quite up to 
date in plumbing matters. The fact remains 
undisputed—and I have demonstrated it in many 
cases in my practice—that the new method is, at 
least, quite as safe as the old one. I venture to 
predict that in a very few years plumbing laws 
will be so modified as to leave it optional with the 
owner or architect of a building which method he 
will adopt. This leads me to say a few words in 
regard to plumbing rules and regulations, in 
particular of those in force in New York City. 
Further advancement in plumbing requires the 
revision and improvement of the plumbing laws 
of the Building Department. Far be it from me 
to underrate the good which the present rules 
have accomplished in the past. Ours is not, 
however, an age in which we can at any time 
afford to stand still. Constant progress is made 


researches of the practical sciences are every where 
utilised and embodied in actual practice. Let us 
hope to see soon a revision of our plumbing laws. 
Be it remembered that the plumbing rules of our 
metropolis are being largely copied by other cities. 
We cannot afford to fall behind in this matter. 
Our present rules are too indefinite in many 
details ; they are much too arbitrary in others. 
Take, for instance, the question of sizes of drain- 
pipes, of soil-pipes, of vent-pipes, the diameter 
of traps, &c. There is certainly now suflicient 
practical experience available to lay down more 
definite rules as to sizes. The rules should also 
in the future prohibit fixtures which sanitary 
science has long ago recognised as being abso- 
lutely bad. Pan-closets, wooden sinks, and wooden 
wash-tubs should be discarded, and privy-sinks 
should no longer be tolerated. Before leaving 
the subject of interior drainage, I wish to 
consider for just a moment the prevailing 
practice of doing plumbing work. It is, 
without doubt, feasible to have plumbing 
work done by day’s work by a contractor 
of known integrity, at a certain agreed com- 
mission or profit on the net cost of labour and 
material without thereby unduly increasing the 
cost of the work. Still, as a rule, the owner 
prefers to make a contract for a lump sum or 
stated figure. In that case, the recent practice, 
particularly in the case of high office buildings, 
of putting the plumbing—and, for that matter, 
the heating and power plant, the electric work, 
and the elevator machinery —in the builder’s 
general contract, for a consideration which usually 
amounts to much more than the fee of experts 
who would plan and superintend the work in the 
owner’s interest, cannot be commended. There 
is not, to my mind, a single feature of merit in 
it, and there are, on the other hand, good reasons 
why these branches, which comprise the domestic 
engineering work of buildings, should be kept 
separate and under the direct control of the archi- 
tect, or the mechanical, electrical, or sanitary 
engineering expert who may be associated with 
him. In conclusion, let mesay a few words about 
the outside drainage and final disposal of the 
sewage, particularly of country houses, not within 
reach of sewers. These are questions which rarely 
concern the architect directly, but about which it 
is nevertheless useful for him to keep himself 
informed. In city houses the outside drainage is 
apparently avery simple matter, consisting merely 
in the continuation of the house-drain to the 
public or street sewer. Still, even the sewer con- 
nection requires attention, as is proved by a 
recent case which happened on the upper west 
side of this city, where a builder and his plumber 
connected a whole row of dwellings to the pipe- 
sewer in the street by merely breaking holes into 
the sewer and sticking the house-drains throughit. 
The final disposal of the sewage from habitations 
becomes a very difficultand sometimestroublesome 
matter in the case of country and suburban houses 
not within reach of sewers. The purity of the 
local water supply must be maintained, the con- 
tamination of the soil and likewise the pollution 
of the air must be prevented at all hazards. To 
accomplish this, the disgusting and health- 
menacing cesspool and the privy nuisance must 
be done away with. Bad as a single cesspool is, 
the evil is only aggravated by the method some- 
times pursued of having one cesspool for the 
water-closet wastes and another for the kitchen- 
sink wastes, or by having a series of cesspools 
with connecting overflows. Two methods of 
sewage disposal have been devised by engineers 
which offer a successful solution of the problem. 
One is the system of sub-surface irrigation, the 
other the disposal of sewage by irrigation over 
the surface. Inasmuch as the chief requirements 
are that sewage be disposed of not alone without 
injury to health, but also without offence to sight 
or smell, it is not often practicable to run the 
sewage over the surface of the ground near the 
house. Where plenty of land is available, and 
located at such an elevation that sewage can be 
conducted to it by gravity, surface irrigation is 
by far the best, the cheapest, and the simplest 
mode of disposal. The other system, the sub- 
surface irrigation system, has been in successful 
use in many country places. It has often been 
described and illustrated, and in a paper like this 
it is out of the question to go into details. The 
chief features of this system are the following :— 
1, Carry the sewage fromi the house in a tight- 
pipe conduit leading to a sewage or flush tank. 
2. Collect the sewage in a double-chamber tank, 
the first chamber being intended to retain the 


in every department of construction, and the| solids and kitchen grease, while the second and 


larger tank receives the liquid sewage by a 
trapped overflow from the first chamber. < 
charge the liquid sewage once or tw 
day, by means of an automatic siphon, intc 
an outlet pipe, leading to the sewage fiek 
4. Distribute the sewage by means of a n 
conduit with laterals, into a system of absorp! 
drain-tiles, laid with open joints, in trench 
12in. deep, covered up with earth. I will 
describe the details of the system. I wis 
warn you, however, against having such work 
done by contract. Frequently have I been asked 
by clients and by architects to undertake sewage- 
disposal contracts, but I have always declined to 
do so. I know that others undertake such con. 
tracts, but the results are seldom entirely satis- 
factory. Often the mistake is made of laying 

insufficient number of absorption tiles, with th 
result that after a season’s work the field beco 
overcharged with sewage. I also find sew; 
disposal systems laid out by others giving tro’ 
because the tiles are laid with too steep a grade, 
in which case it invariably happens that the bulk 
of the sewage runs to the lowest end of the field, 
where it often breaks out on the surface. In 
other instances, again, I find the distributing 
tiles laid two, three, and sometimes even 4ft. 
below the ground surface. This mistake arises 
from a lack of knowledge of the principles of 
the system, which require the sewage to be dis- 
charged into the upper well-aérated layers of the 
soil, or the sub-surface, where the action of the 
bacteria converts the sewage and the particles of 
organic matter attaching to the earth into harm~ 
less elements. A bad lay-out of the distributing 
tiles invariably results in failure. Sometimes 
the system proves unsuccessiul from the omission 
of the first or intercepting chamber, in which 
the tiles become choked in a short time. 
sufficient attention to the flush-tank is anot 
frequent reason why the method fails to g 
satisfaction. Owners of country houses, 
adopting this method of disposal, generally m 
the mistake of assuming thatthe same is automa 
and hence needs, after completion, no further 
attention. The fact is that nothing is automatic 
in the system except the siphon for emptying the 
flush-tank ; but every part of the system, in- 
cluding the siphon, needs attention and intelligent 
care and occasional cleaning. As regards the 
flush-tank, it may be either an open or a closed 
tank, the latter being preferable in all cases where ~ 
the flush-tank must be placed near the house. 

The open tank, if at a distance from the house, ' 
is better, because it is more readily accessible and 
easier to clean. The tank may be circular in 
shape or else oblong. It is generally built of 
brickwork, lined with Portland cement. Colonel 
Waring, who introduced this system from 
England, has suggested lining such open sewage- 
tanks with enamelled-face brick, or with marble. — 
Iagree with him that this is quite desirable on — 
the ground of greater cleanliness. But in my 
own practice, I have not been able to meet clients ~ 
who were willing to incur ‘the extra expense 
involved, and where I am associated with archi- 
tects in such work, I find they prefer putting 
marble or slate or enamelled-face brick, where it 
will show to better advantage. : 


A RIVAL TO THE FORTH BRIDGE. 4 


REVIOUSLY to the erection of the present 
bridge over the Firth of Forth, termed by 

our witty and epigrammatic neighbours, Le Pont 
Fort, the Americans had undoubtedly surpassed — 
us in the construction of bridges of great span. — 
Their last and greatest achievement culminated — 
in the erection of the Hast River, or Brooklyn 
Suspension Bridge, connecting that city with 
New York. This truly magnificent structure has — 
a principal span or opening of 1,596ft., and was 
regarded by some as closely approaching that 
limit beyond which no further advance was to 
be expected. Anadvance, nevertheless, was made. 
It took the form of the universally acknowledged 
chef d’ceuvre of engineering, the Forth Bridge, — 
and thus deprived our Transatlantic competitors — 
of their long-held championship. It must be- 
borne in mind, in comparing one bridge with 
another, that it is not the actual number of spans, — 
whether large or small, nor the relative heights, © 
widths, or total lengths, which assign the 
superiority to one or the other. The real test 
which chronicles an advance, marks an epoch in 
the progress of constructive science in bridge- 
building, and awards the palm is the length of the © 
longest single span—that is, the opening or 


va 


nce in the clear between any two supports. 
instance, a bridge consisting of a dozen 
te spans of 500ft. each would not be con- 
dered so advanced an example of bridge con- 
struction as a similar structure with but one 
ming of 1,000ft. Consequently, since the 
greatest opening of the Forth Bridge exceeds that 
of the Brooklyn by 150ft., the former is fairly 
entitled to the distinction of being the greatest 
“bridge in the world. It will also carry traffic of 
a character, a weight, and at a speed which no 
cture on the suspension principle ever did, or 
could ever be made to do. Although the intro- 
duction of steam-rollers, portable engines, and 
other specimens of heavy moving machinery has 
greatly augmented the loads formerly traversing 
ordinary road and street bridges, yet, owing to 
the exceedingly slight velocity at which they 
move, their momentum is small. The absolute 
impactive force, which is the really dangerous 
element in all rolling loads, is almost inconsider- 
able in comparison with the tremendous vis viva 
of a heavy express train travelling at full speed. 
From the earliest days of railways American 
engineers have given great attention to the build- 
ing of bridges of dimensions far surpassing any 
we have attempted in the same direction. So far 
as suspension bridges are concerned, there are 
Pe reasons for our not exceeding certain limits. 
n the first place, the necessity for large, or, as 
they may more properly be called, very large 
span bridges is rare with us, but comparatively 
ae common withthem. The rivers, mountains, 
yalleys, and the general physical features of our 
own country are all on a much smaller scale than 
what obtain in the other hemisphere. When, 
therefore, it becomes desirable to interfere with 
their primeval liberty, and to bring them under 
the dominion and subjection of man, the operation 
can usually be accomplished without entailing 
engineering works of the magnitude demanded in 
the new world. It was not altogether the want 
of the spur of ‘‘ the mother of invention ’’ which 
checked our efforts in the construction of sus- 
nsion bridges, and diverted our attention to 
other types of bridges. It was the deplorable 
accidents, attended with serious loss of both life 
and property, which characterised the early 
attempts to apply the suspension principle to 
_ railway bridges, which really gave the coup de 
grace to the further employment of that particular 
class of structure. The Board of Trade, very 
properly, in the interests of the public, set its 
face resolutely against an innovation fraught with 
_ 80 much insecurity and danger, and the locomotive 
no more passed over a suspension bridge in Eng- 
land. It is worth noting that about the same 
a the occurrence of numerous similar fatal 
isasters in France led to the abandonment in 
_ that country for good and all of the application 
of the same principle to the same purpose. 
So far, therefore, as the suspension principle 
progressed in this country, restricting the ap- 
lication of it, after its rejection for railway 
ridges, to the traffic of roads, streets, and parks, 
English engineers stopped short with a span of 
_ 708it. at Clifton. The chains which swing this 
_ picturesquely situated structure over the river 
Avon formerly suspended the old Hungerford 
Bridge over the Thames, which had a central 
Opening of 674ft., and was designed by the great 
srunel. Before the erection of this metropolitan 
river highway, Telford had thrown his great work 
across the Straits of Menai, leaving a central 
opening of 580ft. for the accommodation of the 
navigation below. For nearly 70 years this ap- 
parently fragile fabric has withstood the storms 
and tempests which sweep, with tremendous 
violence, through the narrow Straits, and take a 
merciless advantage of its exposed and unprotected 
ition. It must be confessed, however re- 
uctantly, that there is very little to be said in 
favour of London’s suspension bridges over the 
Thames. No load, including that of the vehicle, 
exceeding five tons, is allowed to pass over any of 
these bridges, nor may any weight greater than 
one and a quarter ton be carried upon any single 
wheel. The lee scripta of the London Council 
also forbids, as an inevitable corollary to 
the above regulation, that no locomotive nor 
steam-roller shall be permitted to cross these 
bridges. In all probability we shall not witness 
the erection of another suspension bridge over 
the Thames on the same lines which characterise 
those which cast their shadow on the water from 
(So geome to Lambeth. They are evidently 
Pe equate to carry the ever-increasing traffic of 
Ul papipa city in the universe, though their 
light and graceful appearance well qualifies them 
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THE HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. 


for employment in parks and ornamental grounds, 
where the burden laid upon them is comparatively 
inconsiderable in both amount and intensity. 

In this age of universal competition it was not 
to be expected that the Forth Bridge would be 
allowed to rest quietly upon its laurels un- 
challenged and unrivalled. It appears that the 
challenge has arrived, for the construction of 
a new bridge over the Hudson River was 
authorised by the Congress of the United States 
a couple of months ago, which is to exceed in the 
length of its greatest span each of the two central 
spans of the Forth Bridge by no less than 400ft. 
In the accompanying cuts arerepresented skeleton 
elevations, drawn to the same scale, of the Forth 
Bridge and its prospective rival, from which the 
reader may derive a fairly accurate idea of the 
relative dimensions, proportions, and general 
appearance of the two designs. Although the 
details of the braced metal piers, the huge canti- 
levers, and the central girder of the American 
bridge differ very considerably from the corre- 
sponding component members of the Forth Bridge, 
yet the principle of both structures is the same. 
This theoretical identity is deserving of notice, 
for it marks, if not exactly a new departure, at 
any rate a new epoch in American bridge-build- 
ing. The erection of the Forth Bridge upon the 
cantilever or, as some engineers prefer to call it, 
the continuous-girder principle, on a scale of 
magnitude never previously attempted, and the 
success which has attended the adoption of that 
principle, has distinguished it pre-eminently as 
the correct and most economical one to employ 
in all future examples of bridges of very large 
span. The American engineers, in their design 
for the magnificent and veritably stupendous 
new bridge over the Hudson, have themselves 
conceded the truth of this statement, since they 
have abandoned their old friend, the suspension 
chain, and adopted the more modern type of 
construction. 

There are some particulars in connection with 
this proposed gigantic structure which are worth 
attention, not merely because they present points 
of detail constituting a difference between it and 
the English bridge, but because that very differ- 
ence is emblematical of the want of practical 
uniformity existing in the two national styles of 
bridge-building. In fact, every nation has its 
own especial means to the end. The goal aimed 
at, and ultimately arrived at, is frequently the 
same; but the course, or the working track, 
possesses features of its own peculiar to each 
people. The intended bridge over the Hudson 
is not by any means, as may be inferred from 
what has been already stated, the only instance 
of the adoption of the cantilever system in the 
United States, for the Chicago, the Memphis 
over the Mississippi, the Cincinnati across the 
Ohio, the Red Rock thrown across the Colorado, 
and numerous other examples attest the utilisation 
of the same principle. The Forth Bridge con- 
sists of a pair of central spans, 1,710ft. in length 
each, and two shore or end spans of 680ft. each ; 


while that proposed for crossing the Hudson has 


one central span of 2,100ft., and a couple of shore 
spans of 920ft. each. In the skeleton elevations, 


the shore or end spans are not shown, the object 
being not to give a picture of each bridge, but 
only the general proportions and dimensions of 
the greatest span of each, from which a com- 


parison of the respective magnitude of the two 
structures can be fairly and candidly arrived at. 
Our readers are now pretty well acquainted 
with the general design of a cantilever bridge. It 
consists, as will be apparent from the diagrams, 
of two long arms projecting from each pier, and 
supporting at their ends a connecting central 
girder, represented by ‘‘ A ” in the Forth Bridge, 
and by ‘¢B’? in the Hudson River Bridge. The 
division between these three separate component 
parts of the entire superstructure is better marked 
in the former than in the latter. This is due to 
the comparatively lesser height given to the 
central girder in the English bridge. : 

It has been frequently urged against the canti- 
lever principle that, however economical may 
prove the transference of the greater part of the 
weight and loading from the centre of the span to 
the piers, the result is to produce a most unsightly 
disproportion in the dimensions of those respective 
parts. This objection, which is a fairly yalid 
one, is especially noticeable in the Forth Bridge, 
which, for the reason already given, appears as if 
almost cut in two at the central part of the span. 
In the American bridge, this inartistic dis- 
crepancy is not nearly so apparent, to the evident 
advantage of the general appearance of the eleva- 
tion, and is clearly owing to the proportionately 
greater depth adopted for the central girder. Itis 
herethat, to some extent, the difference between 
Americanand English professional practice becomes 
individualised. The engineers of the United 
States, in all their multifarious designs of bridge 
trusses, whether of timber or of iron, or of a com- 
bination of both materials, have invariably adopted 
a high proportion of depth to span, which is un- 
questionably a scientific and economical ratio. 
When English engineers were content to adhere 
to the old stereotyped proportion equal to yz of 
the span, our confréres on the other side of the 
‘“‘Gitchie Gumee’” adopted habitually ys, 4%, 
and 4 as the accompanying ratio. Take the two 
designs before us. In the Forth Bridge, the 
depth of the central girder is 51ft., with a span 
of 350ft., or nearly exactly as 1 to 7. But in the 
Hudson Bridge the depth of the central girder is 
made 160ft. Its span is 720ft., so that the ratio 
of depth to span is precisely as 2 to 9, or approxi- 
mately in round numbers as 1 to 5. There is 
another feature in the elevation of both structures 
which is open to criticism, and that is the convex 
contour given to the upper member of the central 
girders. It would be preferable to abolish the 
rise or bulge in both examples, and make the 
upper chord parallel to the lower. This alteration 
would not, perhaps, be attended with any par- 
ticular zesthetic advantage in the general appear- 
ance of the Forth Bridge, but it would in the 
other. By obliterating the ‘ hogback”” in the 
central girder, and introducing a horizontal cord, 
which would be tangential to the curvilinear 
chords of the great cantilever- arms, a bold, un- 
interrupted sweep would be obtained from the 
summit of one pier to that of the other. 

It must be admitted that the piers of the 
English bridge have a very plain, unpretending, 
not to say ugly look, which is partly due to their 
rectangular form, which establishes a uniform 
width from base to summit, their horizontal sky- 
line, and their relatively small height. The 
stumpy appearance of the Inch Garvie pier, 
which is situated between the two central spans, 


is particularly apparent, and it could hardly be 
otherwise when it has a width in elevation of 
260ft., and a total height above high-water mark 
of only 380ft. On the Hudson Bridge the towers 
are 566ft. from the same datum line, hence their 
more elegant and graceful appearance. Their 
supports, which are cylindrical iron columns, 
with a diameter of 80ft., will be sunk to a 
maximum depth of 210ft. below high-water 
mark, whereas the greatest depth reached by 
the foundations of the Forth Bridge was 88ft. 
»olow that level. ‘Some idea of the stupendous 
proportions and enormous weight of this coming 
jin de siecle bridge may be gathered from the fact 
that the engineers have considered it superfluous 
to take into calculation the effect of the rolling 
load of ordinary railway traffic upon it. It is 
estimated that its own vis inertia, arising from 
its huge insistent weight, will be more than 
sufficient to counteract and nullify the effects of 
a rapidly moving load. A period of ten years is 
assigned for the construction and erection of the 
new bridge. Until the expiration of that term 
the Forth Bridge will presumably occupy its 
present prominent position. 


“THE LEGAL POSITION OF ARCHITECTS 
IN RELATION TO CERTIFICATES AND 
AWARDS. 


PAPER dealing with this subject, with 
especial reference to the relative advantages 
~of, and drawbacks to, the issue of certificates and 
the submission to arbitration, was read before the 
-Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday 
- evening, by Mr. J. A. Strahan, M.A., LL.B., 
. Barrister-at-Law. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
. Aston Webb, vice-president. In his preliminary 
observations, Mr. Strahan remarked that in 
former days the judges regarded any attempt to 
oust the jurisdiction of the courts of law by archi- 
tects who acted as arbitrators with jealousy, and 
sought to render such decisions void, on the 
ground that a man ought not to be judge in his 
own cause; but nowadays the tendency was to 
encourage resort to arbitrations as a means of 
settling disputes, as was evidenced by the Com- 
mon Law Procedure Act of 1854, and the Arbitra- 
‘tion Act, 1889. It was possible that this change of 
attitude was due to the fact that in former times 
judges were paid by fees, and, therefore, resented 
any attempt to reduce the number of cases brought 
before them, whereas now they received fixed 
salaries; but the fact remained that extra-curial 
~ modes of settling building disputes were now 
regarded favourably. A dispute that arose 
‘between an employer and a contractor could be 
settled in one of two ways: either by the issue of 
the architect’s final certificate, or by resort to 
arbitration either before the original or another 
-architect; in many cases it was provided that, 
should the architect’s certificate not be satis- 
factory, arbitration should be resorted to. A 
certificate given by an architect during the pro- 
gress of a work only decided the legal right of 
the contractor to claim from the employer a given 
sum of money certified to be due, as was defined 
by Lord Cairns in the case of ‘‘ Tharsis Sulphur 

- and Copper Co. v. McElroy and Sons’’; but the 
grant of a final certificate was, on the other hand, 

- conclusive as to the balance due to the ‘contractor, 
a8 was shown in the cases of ‘‘Scott v. the 
Liverpool Corporation,’’ and ‘Goodyear v. the 
Mayor and Corpceration of Weymouth.’’ Unless 
~vthe final certificate were expressly limited in this 
respect, it was also conclusive as to extras, even 
if improperly ordered, and as to materials and 
“workmanship. It was important to observe that 
if the employer could go behind the direct terms 
of a certificate, that document could not be 
enforced as binding on the contractor. To make 
a reference to arbitration effective, it was not 
necessary that it should be a condition precedent 
to right of action. Where the reference to 
arbitration was a condition precedent, the parties 
concerned had practically no alternative but to 
proceed to arbitration, except where there was a 
mutual agreement to refer to the architect. It 
had become very common of late years to name 
as arbitrator, in case of disputes arising between 
the employer and the contractor, not an 
independent architect, but the one who had 
been engaged upon the work, and _ this 
condition. was legally indisputable. It was, 

- therefore, of the utmost importance that the 
architect should clearly understand his legal 
position under the contract: whether he was to 
act as certifier or as arbitrator, If he was to 


settle the amount due, relying on his own judge- 
ment and skill as to the work done, the architect 
was in the position of a certifier; but if to decide 
disputes as they arose, he was an arbitrator. 
Having alluded to the case of ‘‘ Vickers v 
Vickers,”’ and other actions, the lecturer pointed 
out that in giving a certificate an architect acted 
as the skilled servant of the employer; but in 
deciding a difference he was a quasi-judge acting 
independently of all parties. The final certificate 
might be granted on any terms the architect 
pleased, and was binding on all parties, unless 
fraudulently given ; but in taking an arbitration, 
he must proceed ina judicial manner, and, further- 
more, must enter upon the hearing with no 
settled conviction on the matters in dispute before 
they were decided upon by him. The lecturer 
laid stress on the necessity for impartiality in the 
arbitrator, and referred at length to the cases of 
‘‘ Jackson v. Barry Railway Company,’’ decided 
by Mr. Justice Kekewich, and the ‘‘ Eckersby v. 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board.’ In issuing 
a certificate, the architect was only bound to use 
common knowledge, and no want of skill rendered 
him liable in damages to the contractor, as was 
shown in the case of ‘‘Le Liévre and Dennes v. 
Gould,’’ where the decision of the Divisional 
Court was upheld on appeal. A reasonable 
course must be taken in granting certificates. 
The arbitrator acted as a quasi-judge, and was 
not liable for want of skill; but his award was 
not so binding as a certificate, and might 
be set aside for want of finality and other 
causes. An architect in giving a certificate 
was master of the situation so far as the 
contractor was concerned, but he was liable to be 
sued by the employer for mistakes. An arbi- 
trator was not liable for any mistakes, nor in any 
way except for his conduct; but whenever an 
independent arbitrator was called, the architect 
was virtually the chief witness and chief defend- 
ant, and his freedom from personal liability was 
a poor consolation for the worry and anxiety of a 
long lawsuit. From the contractor’s point of 
view, the appointment of an independent arbi- 
trator was preferable. In small contracts the 
issue of certificates was more satisfactory ; but in 
large ones a reference to arbitration was more fair 
to all parties. 


A short discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, in which the Chairman, Professor Kerr, 
Mr. E. T. Hatt, Mr. W. Woopwarp, Professor 
Banister Frercuer, Mr. Wii1am Wuirez, 
I'.S.A., and others took part, and a cordial vote 
of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Calcareous Cements. their Nature and Uses, by 
Gitpert R. Reperave, Assoc.Inst.C.E., &c., 
(London: Charles Griffin and Company, Ltd.) is 
a comprehensive treatise on calcareous cements 
and their properties, by a gentleman who has made 
the subject a practical special study. Mr. Red- 
grave sets forth the present position of the cement 
question, and has given the results of leading 
authorities on the subject. The author points 
out little progress was made in limes and cements 
from the time of the Romans to Smeaton’s dis- 
covery. Much is due tothe experiments of Dr. 
Higgins in the chemistry of the subject, and that 
author’s little book is still a reliable manual on 
limes and cements. Mr. Redgrave gives an 
historical review of the subject, and describes the 
employment of cement in the past and the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. The remarks on testing, 
as given by experts, especially the German results, 
are of much interest and value. For the student, 
architect, and engineer the author’s work will be 
found invaluable, and to the practical consumer 
the chapters on drying and the processes in use; 
the grinding of cement; cement testing, de- 
scribing various methods and. forms for bri- 
quettes; and the chemical analysis of Portland 
cement, lime, &c., will be read: with interest in 
the light of recent controversies on the question 
of what constitutes Portland cement, apart from 
its admixtures. The text is well printed, illus- 
trated, and divided into paragraphs by headings. 
The specifications will be found useful by 
professional men. Electrical Engineering : for 
Electric Light Artisans and Students, by 
W. Surxco and A. Brooker, with 346 illustra- 
tions, new edition (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co.), is a work covering the whole field of 
electric lighting for artisans and students. The 
authors embrace those branches which are pre- 
scribed by the syllabus of the City and Guilds 


Technical Institute. The requirer 
employed in electric lighting, marine, 

and tramway engineers, and municipal en 

&c., have been studied, and the trea 
revised, embodies the latest developments o: 
practice. The authors show the close connecti 
there exists between static or frictional d: 

or current and magnetic electricity, an 
express the view that magnetism is prima: 
consequence of dynamic electricity, and 
distinct series of phenomena. ‘The concep 
‘lines of force’? has been cleariy exp 

The various machines and. apparatus in use 
described and illustrated, those being select 
which are typical and serve to illustrate princi 
Much space is given to primary batteries, as 
afford the student the best means of acquirin. 
principles of the science. The authors 
employed simple language, and have av: 
unnecessary mathematical formule. We 
recommend the book to all students of elec 
engineering. Report on Heating and Ventila 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, by JAMES 
Kerru, Assoc.M.Inst.C.—E.—We have received 
a second edition of Mr. James Keith’s repo 
which we have already noticed; also a lett 
from Mr. Keith to Sir Isaac Holden, Bart, 
M.P., on this question. In the latter Mr 
Keith calls attention to the danger to health ir 
the condition of some of the water-closets off 
Committee Room corridor, stating that the ss 
water-cistern supplies both these closets and 
water for potable purposes. The Select C 
mittee advised a separation to be made. Onan 
serious defect, arising from the sewer-gas fro 
the main sewer being allowed to aca by th 
same shaft (Clock Tower) as that used for thi 
vitiated air from the debating chamber, 
Keith remarks:—‘‘ From all this autho 
evidence, it appears to be indisputable that 
main upright extract shaft in the Clock Tower 
the chief medium for extracting the vitiated ait 
from the House of Commons’ debating chamber 
as well as the sewer-gas from the draina 
system ’’ ; and points out the evil of the connecti 
between the two. It is also shown by the resident 
engineer, Mr. Prim, that the furnaces in the 
shaft of the Clock Tower and at the Bar end 
the chamber, which are used for aspirating, ofter 
pull in contrary ways instead of pulling the au 
from the building; thus the heavier sewer-gas is 
pulled back into the upper part of the House of 
Commons at the Speaker’s end to the other shaft, 
which is more powerfully heated. Mr. Keith show 
also, that the fresh air is blown through the 
centre of chamber from floor to ceiling; that the 
extraction of the vitiated air only benefits the 
members on the front benches—those on the sidé 
and end benches are under a pressure of vitiated 
atmosphere ; that in warm weather the system i 
most ineffective, and the foul air takes a down= 
ward course, &c., and he draws attention to thi 
remedies in his report. a 
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CHIPS. 


The peal of eight bells at St. Giles’ parish church, 
Northampton, is being rehung in a new iron framé 
by Messrs. Taylor and Co., of Loughborough, ai 
the clock is being restored and having Cambrid 
chimes fitted by Messrs. John Smith and Sons 
Derby. The whole of the work is being carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. Holding, A.R.1.B.A,, 
of Northampton. B 


The new Convent schools, Strabane, are being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates and improved 
inlet panels, the same being supplied by Messrs, 
EK. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


At the meeting, on Monday night, of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society, held at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Leeds, a lecture on *‘ Ancient 
Rome,”’’ illustrated by lantern-slides, was given by 
Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer. 4 


The will of Sir Oswald Walters Brierly, of 24 
Ladbroke-gardens, marine painter to the Queen, 
and Curator of the Painted Hall, Greenwich, whe 
died on December 13 last, has been proved, the 
value of his personal estate having been entered fol 
probate of £634. se 


The German Emperor has offered a prize for the 
completion of a marble statue of the dancing Menad, 
supposed to be a copy of a statue by Scopas, which 
was bought for the Berlin Museum for 12,000 marks 
(a little under £600) in 1874. ! 


' The parish church of Duntocher, N.B., was re# 
opened on Sunday, after having been restored and 
reseated, and provided with new pulpit, lectern, 
font, and heating apparatus. Mr. Henry Higgins, 
of Glasgow, was the architect. : iy 
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Owing to the floors having disappeared, the fire- 


CONTENTS. The flying buttresses of the nave, three in 

ie i ae, cates ae number, are unlike those of the choir, where they | places, &c., are rather inaccessible—a fact to which 
Se ee a a are immense solid brick erections. The east front | no doubt they owe their preservation.—J. J. J. 

ie a ac aaa “ «1 lis very plain, with a quatrefoil window over the 
feere the Now Building iNotieie » ate. Dsl altar. In the cloister is an interesting tomb of CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DULWICH GROVE, S.E. 
gand Brickwork ... 0... os. ees see see ... 152| the same date, described at length by Viollet-le- | Tux object here was to produce, at very low cost 
Thal ng ea “ame i eae sae Duc. 7 In the town are several curious old houses, | a building practically free from Shetraches and 
especially in the Rue du Timbal and the Rue St.| yet not without some permanence of character, 


Position of Architects in Relation to Certi 


Rand Awards in. cc os oie eee ose os ", 156| Etienne. On the north side of the Church of St. 


and some possibilities of satisfactory proportion. 


3 Ly ses gee ee eee 156 | Salvi is a quaint old Renaissance Courtyard with | The interior thus finally shaped itself, not as a 
Me lasaetions Sars Seto “io7 | @ Piazza on one side and a circular tower in the | brick and stone one, but rather as a timber and 
Building Trades Exhibition ... ... 0. wo "* 457 | angle, as seen in the accompanying view. Beneath | plaster one, with pressed brick arches and mould- 
Dbibaary none oes nee nee nee tee nee 1. +. 176| the Cathedral, on the bank of the Tarn, stands the|ings. What may be termed the nave is an 
| See so ss 176 | Eyéché, an immense feudal fortress of the 14th | oblong about 50ft. wide, divided into three spans 


ylums.— XI. = 8 E E 
*s Lumber Measuring and R by two pitch-pine columns on each side; the 


century. From the bridge below the palace is 
columns being so spaced that the middle span or 


one of the best views of it and the Cathedral. The 


 ) 


BERR ED iin Sete ue country round Albi is exceedingly ugly and flat ; | each side is much wider than the others. At one 
: 179 | but a great deal of fine scenery is to be found in| end of this nave is an arch of about 24ft. in 
unication 179 the little-known district beyond Villefranche, on width, opening into the end gallery, and carrying 
styiees) ° 180| the east of Albi, especially where the Castle of|a brick and stone ventilating turret. At the 
Tete eM Paulin rises on a precipice above the brook Oulas, | other end, shown in the view, it. is intended 
and at the ruined Castle of Larroque near Le ultimately to form an organ chamber. There 


es, Memorials, &e. Sf oe i 3 es 188 i : 
; Saye! d Sanitary Matters. ... ... ... .. 183|Travet. Augustus Hare, in his notes on south-|are at present 570 sittings, and at very small 
or Shy ea are 


the Ensuing Week 183 | Western France, furnishes several interesting | expense the number can be hereafter increased to 
Ree ee a. 184 particulars and little sketches from this district,|nearly 900. Messrs. Everett and Son, of 
which are very useful for reference. Colchester, were the builders. The architect was 


WALL PAINTINGS, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, DERBY. ae James Cubitt, of 2, Broad-street Buildings, 
; : : iverpool-street, E.C. 
Turse decorations, painted on zinc panels by 
Mr. E. Aveling Green, are fixed on the tower 
piers of St. Michael’s Church, Derby, and our 
illustrations were photographed by the late 
Mr. Richard Keene, of the same town, on 
isochromatic plates aided by yellow screens and a 
very long exposure, thereby obtaining in a most 
successful manner all the detail of the orna- 
mentation with which the designs are enriched. 
The photographs thus illustrated are copyright. 


FIREPLACE, HUTTON COURT, SOMERSET. 


Tur accompanying drawing illustrates a fine 
example of Renaissance or Early Jacobean work. 
All the carving, with the exception of the 
two pilasters at side of openings in fireplace (the 
carving of which is incised), is in bold relief. 
The whole of the woodwork, as also the panelling 
to room, is of solid oak, but has, unfortunately, 
been covered with a coating of paint, attempts 
having been made, but unsuccessfully, to remove 
same. The western wing of the house (in one of 
the rooms of which the fireplace is situate) dates 
from the early part of the reign of James I. 
The eastern wing is of a much earlier period, 
dating from the year 1450. The fireplace is in 
splendid preservation, and is a most interesting 
example of the work of the time. The carving 
of the figures and heads is exceedingly quaint, but 
is well executed, and the foliage has been done 
by a bold hand.—K. GamMELL. 


RLINGTON.—ST. BARNABAS’ VICARAGE, BECKENHAM.— 
‘HALL FIREPLACE, HUNTLY CASTLE.—DULWICH-GROVE 
“CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—FIREPLACE, HUTTON COURT, 
OMERSET.—PROPOSED MISSION HALL NEAR BRISTOL. 
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PROPOSED TECHNICAL COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 


Tur drawings of this building have already been 
approved by the Durham County Council and the 
Science and Art Department, and will shortly be 
considered by the Local Government Board. The 
building fund consists of grants from the County 
Council, the Scienve and Art Department, some 
handsome donations from local sources, and the 
remainder it is proposed to borrow under the 
Technical Instruction Acts. ‘The accommodation 
provided in the semi-basement consists of joiners’ 
shop, workshop, metal workroom, plumbers’ shop, 
physical laboratory, rooms for domestic economy, 
common. room, students’ lockers, &c., together 
with heating and fuel chambers, engine and 
dynamo room, and chamber for accumulators, &c. 
On the ground floor will be situated chemical 
laboratory, balance and private library, chemistry 
store, class rooms, physical lecture-room, dark 
room for optical experiments and photography, 
museum, lecture theatre, preparation room, 
formerly machicolations, and is protected by administration rooms, with hall, staircase, 
ircular tourelles. On the south side isa fortified | lavatories, kc. The first floor is devoted to the 
— like that of a castle, built by the Florentine | att department, and contains art school and 
Bishop Dominique in 1380, whence a flight of | Tooms for modelling, engineering drawing, 
steps (the level of the street is 30ft. below that of elementary drawing, art master’s room, and two 


the payement) leads to the glorious 16th-century other classrooms for extra subjects. The 
, which is like a veil of Flamboyant materials proposed to be used are local grey bricks 


‘lace wrought in white stone.» It bears on and buff terra-cotta. The architect is Mr. 
face. the arms of its -builders—Cardinal | G--Gordon Hoskins, F.R.L.B.A., of Darlington. 


Louis d’Amboise and his successors, Bishops 
Jofiroi and Aymar Gouffier. Equally splendid 
is the Jubé or Roodscreen, a harmonious mass 
of labyrinthine stonework, like the thousand 
| interlacing terdrils of a mossy bank, so boundless 
and intricate is the variety of its designs, of 
be perfect in itself, is yet subservient to the 
unity and harmony of the whole. Viollet-le-Duc 
says that of all the jwbés in France this is the 
irgest, the most complete, and the most precious 
its multitude of delicate sculptures, an 
| faordinary specimen of Gothic art. The 
_ wonderful choir screen forms in itself a church 
ts a church, and while detaching the 
ir like an exquisite Gothic casket, creates a 
} space like side aisles between the choir and its 
' Seven radiating chapels. ‘The whole church is 
ese with frescoes, and the vaulting is painted 
by Italian artists, whose decorations were finished 
in 1513. In the street leading to the Cath2dral 
is the Church of St. Salvi,* of which we give a 
| sketch to-day, by Mr. C. E. Mallows. It dates 
: from the 15th and 16th centuries, and has a very 
_ fine tower of 13th-century brickwork. Beneath 
| the high altar is a circular crypt, and on the 
) south of the church exists a 13th-century cloister. 


pur ‘illustrations. 


$4 
SKETCHES FROM ALBI, FRANCE. 


Ar the Roman period Albi, in south-western 
‘France, was the capital of the, Albigenses. St. 
Clair, who suffered martyrdom under the Emperor 
Decian, was the first Bishop of Albi. The city 
from the 9th to the 13th centuries was the capital 
of the Albigeois, whose viscounts belonged to the 
powerful family of Trencavel. In 1249 the 
capital was given to Simon de Montfort, and 
D to the French Crown. ‘The king, how- 
ever, had only the suzerainty;}the Bishops of 
Albi were the immediate lords. In 1678 the 
‘bishopric was made an archbishopric. The 
magnificent Cathedral of St. Cécile, built in pink 
ick, stands in the shabby grass-grown square. 
s begun by Bishop Bernard da Castenet in 
32, consecrated in 1480, and finished in 1512. 
|The church is defended like a fortress, and the 
huge tower which flanks the western facade had 


PROPOSED MISSION HALL, NEAR BRISTOL. 


A ratuer large congregation has to be provided 
for here, at a very small expense. The rubble 
walls are meant to be surmounted by an upper 
stage of half-timbered work. The window-frames 
and casements are of wood, the roof is tiled ; the 
interior is to be plastered, with quoins and strong 
courses of red pressed brick. The roofs and 
ceilings are of wood. The architects are Messrs. 
Cubitt and Collinson, who have recently built, 
at Badingham, in Suffolk, a smaller mission hall 
of the same general character, seating nearly 200 
persons, and costing, exclusive of benches, £240. 
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BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


MEETING of the consultative council was 

held at the offices of the Exhibition, 222, 
Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, the 30th ult., 
Professor Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair. There were also present Messrs. E. W. 
Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., T. Locke- Worthington, 
A.R.1.B.A., H. H. Collins, F.R.I.B.A., Gilbert 
Wood, F.R.G.S., H. Greville Montgomery, G. M. 
Callender, and T. Freeman (hon. sec.) It was 
resolved that popular lectures should be given by 
architects and others, as last year, upon sub- 
jects of interest to the manufacturer, and 
that the competitions in handicraft by work- 
men in all branches of the trade should be 
continued and still further developed. It 
was suggested that various experiments in the 
crushing strain of materials should take place, 
and that the council should take upon itself to 
make tests of such material as exhibitors should 
care to submit to them. The affairs of the ex- 
hibition were stated to be in a very flourishing 
condition, the number and variety of exhibitors 
already far exceeding those of many years past. 


ST. BARNABAS’ VICARAGE, BECKENHAM. 


Tus vicarage was built for the Rev. G. O. F. 
Griffith, the vicar, on rather an awkward site, 
the land sloping from east to west and north to 
south. To get the kitchen accommodated on the 
level, and the front entrance not unduly raised, it 
was necessary to adoptan Lshape. The parishroom 
floor is only slightly below the ground. The build- 
ing is of red brick, the arches, quoins, &c., being 
all of the same brick ; the tiles are red Wrotham, 
hand-made; the stone is Portland. The work 
was well carried out by Messrs. F. and E. 
Cooper, of 12, The Parade, Beckenham, at a very 
reasonable cost. Mr. Ernest Newton is the 


architect. 


FIREPLACE, HUNTLY CASTLE: PUGIN TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP DRAWINGS. 


As it appears from the inscription, this fireplace 
was erected by the Marquis of Huntly in 1606, 
when the building fell into his hands, and is 
consequently of later date than the castle itself. 
It is a very quaint example of Scottish decorative 
art at this date, and illustrates the important 
part played by heraldry, with its accompanying 
lettering, monograms, &c. It is the fireplace 
of the principal apartment, or that on the second 
floor, which has been richly decorated ; part of the 
very elaborate plaster frieze still remaining. 


. 
' 
{ 


Dr. Ernest Budge, the Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum, 
to whom have been confided three other missions to 
the East, has just left London by the direction of 
the Trustees of the Museum, in order that he may 
report upon some of the most significant of the 
results obtained from the latest excavations in the 
Valley of the Nile. 


A plan of this church was given in the Burnprxe 
for Nov. 26, 1886; the tower, with its turret, was 
ated from a spirited drawing by the late F. G. 
In Our issue of Dec. 26, 1873. 
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Photo Lithographed & Printed by James Akerman,6,Queen Square, W. C. . 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. _ 


OBITUARY. 


Tue death occurred on Thursday in last week at 
25, Old-square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., of Mr. 
Joun Kazrrry, of Lincoln’s Inn, and 2, Cancell- 
road, North Brixton, at the age of 54, the 
immediate cause of death being pneumonia. Mr. 
Kaberry was for many years clerk of the works 
at the Abbey restorations at St. Alban’s, and 
chief clerk of the works at St. Peter’s, in the same 
city (also in course of execution at the sole ex- 
pense of Lord Grimthorpe), up to the time of his 
death. He also was clerk of the works at 
Lincoln’s Inn for over 20 years, and prior to that 
for the Chapter House, Westminster, and 
Beckett’s Bank, York. 


a ¢—$___—_ 
CHIPS. 


The parish church of Whittington, near Chester- 
field, was completely burnt down on Tuesday 
morning. The fire appears to have broken out in 
the vestry through the overheating of a flue con- 
nected with the heating apparatus. The church 
had been rebuilt in 1863. The fittings, including 
the reredos, were destroyed, and even the safe 
was rendered red-hot, and the registers and all the 
documents contained in it had been destroyed. A 
valuable print of Dr. Samuel Pegge, the antiquary, 
who was a fornier rector of Whittington, and whose 
awemains were interred in the chancel, was burnt. 
The damage is estimated at over £5,000, and is only 
partly covered by insurance. 


The Local Government Board have allowed the 
appeals of the frontagers who were assessed by the 
Bromley Local Board for ‘“‘improvements.’? The 
Local Government Board have decided that the 
notices were not duly served within the meaning 
of the Public Health Act, 1875. This decision 
practically bars claims by the local authority against 
setae to the extent of between £2,000 and 

000. 


An inquiry was held at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
recently, by Mr. F. H. Tulloch, C.E., and Dr. 
‘Thompson, inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, into the application of the town council for 
sanction to borrow £5,000 for works of sewerage 
and sewage disposal, and £500 for works of water 
supply. The council had already spent £10,672 on 
the works of sewerage, and the outfall works will 
be constructed near the quay. The engineer is Mr. 
cereal Latham, who gave evidence respecting the 
scheme. 


Arrangements have been made between the 
Surrey County Council and the Corporation of 
Kingston-on-Thames for the erection of a technical 
institute in St. James’s-road, Kingston. The 
building is estimated to cost about £4,000, and of 
this sum the Surrey County Council have agreed to 
contribute £2,500 out of the county technical 
education fund. The corporation will find £1,000 
of the remainder. 


The works of water supply for Rugeley were 
carried out for the local authority from plans by 
Mr. W. H. Radford, of Nottingham. Mr. H. 
Shardlow, of Nottingham, was the general con- 
tractor, and Messrs. Woodroffe and Co., Albion 
Iron Works, Rugeley, supplied the piping, valves, 
and fittings, and made all the connections. 


A new Free Presbyterian Chapel is about to be 
built at the corner of Slateford-road and Shandon- 
rescent, Edinburgh, at a cost of about £5,000. 


The building will be in the Scottish Fifteenth-- 


‘Century style, will measure 890ft. by 51ft., and will 
accommodate 760 persons. Messrs. McArthy and 
Watson, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, are the 
architects. 


The Duke and Duchess of York will visit Sheffield 
in May, to open a new block of buildings now being 
erected in connection with the public hospital and 
dispensary, at a cost of £50,000. Mr. Hadfield, of 
Sheffield, is the architect, and Mr. Geo. Webster is 
the contractor for masonry and brickwork, 


A singular fatal accident to an employé of the 
waterworks department of the Manchester corpora- 
tion was investigated by Mr. Smelt, the city coroner 
of Manchester, on Monday. The deceased was a 
labourer named Robert Curry, who, along with 
‘three other men, was engaged on Thursday laying 
a water main in a flagged passage between ’lemple- 
street and Barlow-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 
‘The passage was about 3ft. 6in. wide, and to allow 
of the pipes being laid some flags were removed, 
and a cutting lft. wide and 15in. deep was made at 
the side of the entry. One of the side walls 7ft. 
high suddenly collapsed. Curry was buried in the 
ruins, and received injuries, from which he died on 
Sunday. After the occurrence it was found that 
the foundation of the wall was very shallow. The 
jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death,’’ and 


- recommended that in future men engaged in such 


work should have some assurance or) otherwise as 
to the soundness of the walls, and that extra pre- 
aoe be taken to avoid such accidents in the 
ature. - 


Building Intelligence, 


BiLackBuRn.—St. Stephen’s Mission Church 
infants’ school was opened on the 19th ult., pro- 
viding accommodation for 270 scholars, with sepa- 
rate babies’ room atone end. Animproved glazed 
folding partition divides the two classes of infants. 
At the main entrance there are cloakrooms and 
lavatories, the inner walls being lined with white 
glazed bricks. A special feature has been pro- 
vided in having the school well lighted, suf- 
ficiently heated with hot water, and ventilated on 
the most modern system. The school is built 
with Yorkshire parpoints and dressings. The 
cost, including furnishing, is upwards of £1,000. 
The whole of the work has been carried out 
by Mr. T. P. Wilson, of Lower Darwen, and 
local sub-contractors, under the superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. J. A. Shorrock, of 3, 
Simmons-street, Blackburn; Mr. Billington was 
clerk of works. 


Lonpon Scxuoot Boarp.—At the last meeting 
of this body a long discussion took place upon a 
motion which had been on the agenda paper for 
two years with reference to defective school 
buildings in Waldron-road and elsewhere which 
had been erected by past Boards. Each party 
charged the other with responsibility in the 
matter, and the debate assumed a somewhat 
personal character. General Moberly denied 
emphatically that any delay or neglect had 
occurred with reference to the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the schools. It was resolved, ‘‘That a 
copy of the report of the assistant architect for 
buildings upon the Waldron-road School be fur- 
nished to Mr. Robson, and that he be asked 
whether he has any remarks to make upon it; 
and upon any other schools built by him as archi- 
tect of the Board, which have been subject to 
complaint since he has been architect of the 
Education Department.’’ The Works Com- 
mittee reported that the Wandsworth Board of 
Works had called attention to the state of the 
drains at the Eltringham-street School, Wands- 
worth, parts of which had been exposed in carry- 
ing out the enlargement of the infants’ depart- 
ment, which was now being executed, and had 
stated that unless the drains were put in proper 
order without delay they would have no alterna- 
tive but to take proceedings in the matter. The 
committee had agreed to authorise the architect 
of the Board to carry out at once the necessary 
improvements to the drainage of the school while 
the enlargement was proceeding, and they now 
asked the Board to confirm the action they had 
taken. 


Mor.tey.—The new nave of St. Paul’s Church, 
Morley, near Leeds, was consecrated on Friday 
last by the Bishop of Wakefield. The edifice 
occupies the site of the old church, which was 
consecrated in 1877 by the Bishop of Ripon, and 
had only sittings for 275 persons. Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes-Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., of Westminster, 
was consulted by the building committee, and 
reported that the old building could not be 
enlarged in any way to meet the requirements of 
the district. Mr. Prynne prepared plans of a 
new nave, with side aisles and transepts to afford 
accommodation for 800 persons. The complete 
scheme, however, includes the erection of a 
chancel, a tower with spire, and a baptistery. 
The cost of the whole scheme is estimated at 
£10,000, and the cost of that portion which has 
this week been completed, is estimated at £6,300. 
The new church is a stone building of the Early 
English Transitional period. The nave is 95ft. 
by 28ft., divided into five bays, the nave itself 
giving accommodation for 446 adults in front of 
the chancel and altar. 
barrel-vault frame. Massive stone pillars support 
the arches of the nave, the main spandrels 
over the arcade being surmounted by clerestory 
quatrefoil windows. The north and south aisles 
abut against three western bays of the nave, the 
northern aisle being reconstructed from the north 
aisle of the old church. A double transept is 
thrown out on either side, terminating in a 
chancel aisle. The north transept consists of a 
portion of the old nave rebuilt in a new position, 
and terminates in choir vestry and organ chamber. 
A western exit is supplied to each transept. A 
clergy and choir vestry, with a good-sized heating 
chamber under, is placed at the eastern side of the 
choir vestry, and is connected with it by a door. 
The materials of the old church have been reused 
to the utmost possible extent. The seats in the 
nave and transepts consist ef chairs. The hot- 


The roof is of ribbed | w 


water system of heating the church has 
adopted, the apparatus being supplied by M 
Ridder, of Liverpool. The tower and spire 
been designed'to be placed at the south-west 
of the south aisle. The whole of the wo 
connection with the erection of the nave 
carried out by Messrs. J. and J. Sugden. — 
J. Wornell has been clerk of works, and Mr. 

Hale quantity surveyor. 


Uprrr Tutsn Hint.—The new church o 
Matthias, at the corner of Upper Tulse Hi 
Craster-road, was dedicated on Friday by 
Bishop of Southwark. The church seats 
worshippers, and has been built from desig 
Mr. J. T. Newman and Mr. W. Jacques. © 
a plain, inexpensive structure, in the Late 1 
century style, with a nave of five bays, aisles 
chancel (the dimensions being 13dft. by 
wood vaulted ceiling, and silent floor on Lo: 
pitch-pine dovetail interlocking system. — 
external walls are of red brick, relieved only 
stone copings to buttresses, and pierced by lan 
windows to aisles and clerestories, and a five- 
light window at the west end. The east end I 
an apsidal termination, with windows of 
lights on either side of apse. The roof is wag 
headed inside, and is covered with tiles. A 
pews and choir-stalls are of Oregon pine. © 
reredos is of stone, and is by Messrs. Jones 4 
Willis, and forms a series of gables round 
apse. An organ is placed in a loft on the sor 
side of the choir stalls. The pulpit and lecte 
are of wrought iron. The church has cost £6,01 
of which £2,200 is outstanding, 94 
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Among the Bills which have complied w 
standing orders in the House of Commons are th 
for the rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge and the ec 
struction of a temporary bridge during the rebui 
ing ; the making of the southern approach to 
Tower Bridge and the General Powers Bill of 
London County Council; the Bill for construct 
an electric railway from Finsbury-park to M 
gate-street ; and the Bill for the abandonme: 
the Metropolitan Outer Circle Railway, auth 
sed in 1888, 


An infectious diseases hospital at Bangor 
opened on Friday. The building has. been carr 
out under the superintendence of Mr. J. Gill, C 
the borough surveyor, on the lines of the m 
plans of the Local Government Board. There 
three blocks, including a house for the care 
housekeeper, and four nurses, a water tow 
mortuary, and laundry being in rear of the hosp 
pavilion, which consists of four wards, well ver 
lated and lofty, having accommodation for ten b 
andfour cots. The contract, inclusive of walli 
the three acres, was executed by Mr. Evan W: 
contractor, Garth, the cost being £2,249, 


A meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Associ 
in Scotland was held on Saturday in the Co 
Hotel, Linlithgow. Captain Hope, M.P., conv 
of the county of Linlithgow, presided, and deliv: 
an address on the Scottish: Parish Councils 
A paper on the sanitary provisions of fac 
and workshops legislation was read by Mr. R. 
Graves, inspector of factories for Glasgow, 
another paper was contributed by James B 
county sanitary inspector of Wigtownshire, o: 
sanitary aspects of the Parish Councils Act. 
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At a general meeting of members of the Live! 
Art Club, held on Monday night, it was deci¢ 
to disband the club. The body thus dissolved, 
account of financial troubles and internal disse 
sions, has been in existence for 22 years, and 
done good work in educating the citizens of L 
pool in the principles of art. The idea of found 
a National Association for the Advancement of 
Art was originated in the club. The first congre 
of the association was held in Liverpool in 
under the auspices of the Art Club, and Profes 
M. Conway, who was then co-secretary of 
club, was the first secretary of the association, 
arranged and successfully carried through the 
Art Congress ever held in this country, and 
repeated in other towns. eA 


Two large panels have been designed | 
modelled by students in the Leeds School of A 
and have been cast ready for placing in the nm 
premises of the Sun Fire Office, in Park-: 
Leeds. The panels, which are semicircular 
shape, measure 9ft. 6in. by 4ft., and are filled 
figure subjects. One of them represents Helios 
his chariot, attended by a winged Cupid, and” 
executed by Miss Inez Laws. The other panel! 
a similar representation of the Sun-God, and at! 
sides are the north and east winds, portrayed 
each case by a nude male figure, driving a pait 
winged horses. The softer winds, the south 
west, are typified by semi-nude female figur 
Miss Hunt has executed the panel. 


NTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—Xt. 
By Grorce H. Bresy, F.R.I.B.A. 
a j CONSTRUCTION. 


4 fe numerous buildings required to form a 
+L county asylum frequently occupy a space 
‘not less than 1,500ft. in length and 400ft. in 
idth (or sometimes very much more), exclusive 
‘ external airing-courts, drying-grounds, &c. 
‘the levels of the land should be found to vary 
/uch, a serious difficultyis presented, inasmuch 
jit is highly desirable that the ground-floor 
iould be upon one level; or if this be impracti- 
ible, that any blocks of buildings differing from 
‘hers in their levels should be connected by 
nrridors and passages, with inclined floors rather 
_ ran steps (these inclines not being at too great a 
/ope). A difficulty of this kind occurred in con- 
ection with the schemes for the new county 
-3ylums about to be erected at Warrington in 
ancashire, and at Cheddleton in Staffordshire, 
7hich will beplaced upon land differing from 15ft. 
|) 80ft. in levels, and the difficulty in arranging 
xe ground-floors at suitable heights above the 
“atum-line appears to have been complicated by 
“iany conflicting circumstances. 
It is very necessary that a large number of 
yvels should be taken at regular intervals, in 
juares, say, of one chain each. These should all 
'@ totalled and the average height of that portion 
the site chosen for the erection of the 
ildi carefully ascertained in the usual 
ianner, by dividing the total by the number of 
ivels taken. It will be found in many cases that 
ae central or administrative portions of the asy- 
am may be economically placed at a height of 
2in. above that ascertained average level of the 


. 


und. 
(ihe next endeavour would be to place all other 
suildings at such a level with regard to existing 
urfaces as to secure a minimum of excavation 
nd embankment, and with the view also of 
aking any inclines that may be unavoidable (in 
: Se leading from one block to another) 
light as may be found practicable. 
great care be not observed in this matter.at 
outset (when the preliminary drawings are 
e) the expenditure on earthworks may be 
ted to become serious, and continual altera- 
of the surface of the ground during the 
ress of the works are inconvenient in many 
ts, hindering the contractors, and hamper- 
concerned. 
i some asylums, however, the architects have 
a considerable portion of the earthworks to 
It with after the buildings have been opened, 
atients carrying out the work under the 
ions of the officers of the institution, often 
ly with the accompaniment of a very con- 
derable saving to the ratepayers. 
These questions of the levels are mentioned at 
att because after the general arrangement 
tt e plan the general scheme for the earth- 
rorks appears to follow, and before dealing with 
e structures to be placed thereon. 
Embanking and excavation are the artificial 
1eans to which we resort for obviating the in- 
-qualities of the natural surface. It is a point of 
wactice so to equalise the excavations and 
nba ents, that the earth taken from the one 
I suffice to make up the other, and it is a 
atter of practical engineering so to adjust the 
‘cavations to the embankment as to incur the 
mum expenditure of labour. The removal 
f large masses of earth is in all cases an 
ee process ; but in the construction even 
f common roads it is too frequently neglected, 


) 
nd ina degree to impair the efficiency of the 


_ this, when it arises from an insufficiency of 
unds, is to be regretted, because the first aepens 

the formation forms but a small proportion of 
Ae permanent loss of power from an imperfect 
“onstruction ; but there is no doubt that error in 
nhany cases arises from undervaluing the import- 


ae @ level line for the ground-floor of an 
sylum. 
will therefore be perceived that a large 
ounty asylum may frequently, in its planning 
md construction, be intluenced to a very con- 
ean degree by the extent of the earthworks 
lecessary to provide convenient floor-levels, and 
‘hat the asylum architect may be consulted upon 
he subject of the economy or practicability of 

using the patients’ labour in- the execution of 

. It is impossible to secure so close an 
tion of patients so occupied as over per- 
mployed in the wards or workshops ; but 
are many able-bodied patients for whom 
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such work would be highly beneficial, and who 
would not be so likely to require very close super- 
vision. But it must be remembered that some 
escapes from asylums take place from such work- 
ing parties, although the escape of a patient is 
not always a very serious matter ; yet it becomes 
alarming if the patient should be suicidal or dan- 
gerous otherwise to himself or others, and it is 
said that the suicidal patients are those who make 
the most frequent attempts to escape. 

But, as a rule, the asylum architect would 
probably be inclined to concur with the authori- 
ties in providing, where practicable, for the judi- 
cious employment of patients upon such works as 
the levelling of the grounds, the formation of the 
roads, airing-courts, plantations, and other works 
which they might be capable of performing 
efficiently without danger to themselves or their 
attendants, and with economy tothe public. One 
difficulty in connection with the arrangement 
would, however, be some loss of commission to the 
asylum architect, the works so executed after 
completion of the buildings being, of.course, under 
the control of the medical superintendent. The 
payment to the architect for asylum works appears 
to vary very considerably. For instance, the 
authorities charged with the erection of a new 
asylum at Portrane (near Dublin) have offered 
the architect four per cent. upon the outlay (the 
competition premium being considered as a first 
instalment of that commission), while the London 
County Council offer £10,000 in lieu of com- 
mission to the architect to be appointed to carry 
out an asylum at Bexley, to be erected at a cost 
of not more than £350,000, the remuneration 
being a little less than three per cent. for all 
services, &c.; but the works in this case would be 
for 2,000 patients—at Portrane there will be only 
1,200. 

In the construction of any asylum, private or 
public, one leading point to be observed is the 
provision of safeguards against accidental injury 
to the patients, many of whom are so bodily or 
mentally feeble as to require the most constant 
care. For this reason it is that all staircases 
must be built up,as before mentioned, without 
open well-holes, down which patients might 
fall purposely or accidentally ; that every fire- 
place must be guarded; that steps and obstacles 
be as few as possible; that all angles be rounded 
off in mantelpieces and in passages and rooms; 
and that there should be no dark or out-of-the 
way places for patients to hide or misconduct 
themselves within. 


Another necessity in the construction of asylum 


wards is the provision of doorways and openings 


of more ample width than would be requisite for 
a similar number of sane persons. When a large 
number of patients have to pass through a narrow 
doorway, they are, of course, far more likely to 
injure themselves and each other by over- 
crowding than sane persons would be; and should 
a patient fall, his companions would frequently 
neglect him, or even walk over him purposely. 
Steps and foot-scrapers should never be placed 
near to door openings. As a precaution in‘*some 
asylums, the patients, when going in considerable 
numbers (as to chapel or dining-hall, &c.), are 
divided into small batches, so as to avoid the 
danger of a crowd; but sufficient precautions 
should always be adopted to avoid the effects of a 
general stampede. The dangers to sane persons 
by reason of ill-contrived passages, doorways, 
and staircases in theatres and places of public 
resort have been made sufliciently obvious; but 
how much greater must the risk to life and limb 
be when those concerned in a panic are asylum 
patients ! : 

There are many'items of construction in asylum 
buildings which require special care; for instance, 
iron gratings in floors or walls, which may be 
used in connection with the heating and venti- 
lating appliances, have been objected to by many 
asylum officials upon the ground that some of the 
more demented patients have been found to push 
food, meat, fruit, dirt, stones, and filth through 
the interstices of the metal work, causing great 
trouble and annoyance in frequent cleansings and 
examinations, offensive odours, and stoppages of 
the working of the apparatus. So in those in- 
stances (where it may be difficult or impossible to 
avoid the use of gratings in accessible positions) 
every care should be taken that the whole of the 
gratings may be easily removed for cleansing 
purposes—at all events, from those places acces- 
sible to meddlesome patients, or those inclined to 
hide food or other matters. 

The tire- guards, which are absolutely necessary 
in most parts of all asylums, should not only be 
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locked in their places by the attendants, but also 
be constructed somewhat lightly, so as to give 
way a little should a patient fall against them. 
These should have no sharp edges or dangerous 
angles, for patients are liable to fall against them 
during epileptic fits, or as a result of other con- 
tingent troubles. 

All blocks of buildings intended for noisy 
patients should be constructed specially with the 
view of deadening sound as much as possible, and 
if the floors be of concrete construction with 
wood flooring laid thereon, this object will be 
attained to some extent; but the walls might well 
be double, With a narrow air-space between, and 
other obviously necessary means for stopping the 
travelling of sound adopted. The windows here 
should be of as small an area as may be com- 
patible with the ingress of sufficient light, and if 
the floors are to be of wood (and not of fire- 
resisting materials, as they certainly should), the 
space between the floor and ceiling below should 
be packed with silicate-wool, sawdust, or other 
suitable material for the purpose; also, in some 
positions, both doors and windows would require 
to be double. 

It is of great importance that all floors should 
be particularly well laid. In some wards it is 
found convenient to cover the floors with loose 
squares of carpet, rugs, &c.; therefore, the floor- 
boards, even if for this reason alone, should be in 
narrow widths (especially if the wood is to be 
stained and polished), for wide boards become 
curved sometimes, and a patient stepping upon a 
loose carpet may slip with it very heavily over a 
smoothly -polished and slightly-raised surface. 

The interior wall surfaces of the wards are 
treated in a great variety of ways in this country, 
from plain brickwork to brightly-painted or 
papered coverings. An unfinished brick surface 
is certainly for many asylums an unsatisfactory 
finish, and if adopted for reasons of economy, 
should certainly be painted over in oils, and the 
angles executed with bull-nosed bricks. In 
districts where the patients (as in some parts of 
Ireland) are drawn from a poor population, living 
in mud cabins or miserable huts, the brickwork 
interiors for the wards might be sufficient ; but in 
this country the walls should be plastered and 
painted or papered, not all the rooms alike, but 
with gay colours and moderate variety of 
arrangement. 

With regard to the most suitable forms of 
windows for asylums there is some difficulty. 
There are many disadvantages with sash windo WSs ; 
but upon the whole these are at present considered 


‘the best for the purpose, having in view the re- 


requirements of light, ventilation, and applied 
contrivances for preventing patients from 
escaping or injuring themselves. The dangers 
of windows include the possibility of a patient 
securing a piece of glass to form an instrument 
for homicide or suicide; the sash window cord 
supplies a rope for hanging, and the window bars 
a possible gibbet. Windows should reach nearly 
to the ceiling, so as to give as much light and 
ventilation as may be necessary, and so that there 
may not be stagnant air at the top of the rooms; 
and when the patients.are sea‘ed in the wards, 
they should be able to look out into the airing- 
courts and country beyond with freedom. For 
this purpose the window-sills should not be more 
than 3ft. from the ground. Blinds are usually 
provided for the windows; these should ‘never 
have cords, but a hook or ring should be fixed to 
the bottom of the blind, which would be raised or 
lowered with a pole-hook by the attendants and 
nurses. 

I have briefly here mentioned a few items of 
construction as a preliminary to a series of 
sections of the various buildings of an asylum ; 
these I purpose to give in my next paper. 


(To be continued.) 
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A special meeting of the London and Provincial 
Builders’ Foremen’s Association will be held in 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-road, to-morrow 
(Saturday) at 7.30 p.m., when Mr. G. Barclay, of. 
the Works Dept. L.C.C., will read a paper on 
‘ Roofs and Roofing.”’ 


In addition to the proposed free libraries offered 
by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards as free gifts to the 
inhabitants of the seven Cornish boroughs of St. 
Ives, Helston, Penryn, St. Austell, Liskeard, 
Bodmin, and Launceston, Mr. Edwards nas pro- 
mised to erect a cottage hospital at Liskeard, 
‘similar in size and in cost to the ones provided at 
Falmouth, Willesden, and Wood Green,’’ Mr, 
Carrington Marshall has presented a site for the 
hospital opposite Tremedden. 


KRUEGER’S LUMBER MEASURING AND 
REGISTERING INSTRUMENT. 


Nee accompanying illustration represents an im- 

proved device for measuring, registering, and 
adding a series of measurements, and may be used 
for measuring lumber and for similar work. The 
device has been patented by Mr, George Krueger, 
of Johnstown, Pa. A cord or tape line attached to 
the knob, to be seen at the side of the instrument, 
is connected to control a wheel which connects with 
a number of graduated gear wheels, which in turn 
control a registering device. To operate the 
mechanism the cord or measuring line is drawn out 
over the surface to be measured. The length of 
line drawn out is recorded by the system of gear 
wheels on the several dials on the face of the in- 
strument. These dials are graduated to indicate 
measurements from zero to 100ft. board measure— 
viz., lft. wide by lin. thick. Each dial can be 
made to record the sum of the measurements of 
boards of the same length, the unit of length being 
marked on each dial. Thus one dial may be used 
for 18ft. lengths, another for 16ft. lengths, and so 
on. 

A knob is arranged on the top of the instru- 
ment to move along ascale graduated to indicate 
lengths of 18ft., 16ft., &c., and when the knob 
stands at, for instance, 18ft., all measurements 
taken will be indicated on dial 18. The device will 
also record the total length in feet of all measure- 
ments, this being registered on the outer and on the 
central dials. The central dial registers from zero 
to 1,000ft., and the great dial up to 25,000ft. The 
inventor claims for his patent perfect accuracy, and 
a gain over similar devices in simplicity, durability, 
and general convenience of manipulation.— Scientific 
American, 
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A new organ was opened at West Seaton church, 
Workington, on Friday. The builders are Jardine 
and Co., of Manchester. 


The North - Eastern Railway Company seek 
power, in their Bill of next session, to construct 
just over 43 miles of new railways and widenings in 
the county of Northumberland, and over 63 miles 
of new lines and widenings in the West and North 
Ridings of Yorkshire. In Durham, the Company 
propose no new railways; but powers are sought 
to improve their Newcastle and Carlisle Railway 
near Blaydon. 


- A memorial-window placed in Bath-lane Con- 
gregational Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in memory 
of the late Councillor Blakey, was unveiled by the 
mayor of that city on Sunday. The subject of the 
window is taken from the ‘‘ Parable of the Talents.”’ 
In the centre opening is represented a figure of the 
just servant receiving the commendation of his 

aster, and in the left and right openings are the 
servants who made bad use of their talents. In the 
side canopies are two angels, representing “‘ Justice ”” 
and ‘‘ Victory.”’ This window is from the studio of 
Messrs, Atkinson Bros., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


‘ Lord Stalbridge, chairman of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, laid at Crewe, 
on Wednesday week, the corner stone of the new 
church of St. John, which is being erected between 
Edleston-road and Walthall-street. The style of 
the building will be Romanesque ; the length will 
be 73ft., and the breadth 28ft. The accommodation 
provided when fully completed will be for 679 ; but 
it is proposed to build for the present for 500 per- 
sons. The ultimate cost of the building will be 
£5,000. The architects are Messrs. Hicks and 
Charlewood, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. A. P. Cotterill, builder, of Crewe. 
The church is to be opened on the Ist of October 
this year. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Covenrry.—The city council have decided to 
extend the time for the delivery of designs in the 
Municipal Buildings competition from March 2nd 
to April 16th. 

Dariincron.—In a limited local competition 
for the new schools for girls and infants of Holy 
Trinity parish, the plans of Mr. G. G. Hoskins, 
F.R.I.B.A., have been selected as being in every 
way the best in meeting the required accommo- 
dation and dealing with the peculiarities of the 
site, and have received the approval of the Edu- 
cation Department. Mr. J. P. Pritchett and 
Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, of Darlington, were 
among the other competitors. 


Harrrax Bank Comprtirriony.—The award has 
just been made in this competition, the first prize 
of £100 being awarded to the design bearing the 
motto ‘‘ Athenian,’’ authors Messrs. Horsfall and 
Williams, Halifax ; and the second prize of £50 
to the design bearing the motto ‘‘ Black Star,”’ 
author Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, Sheffield. 


Hartiepoot.—Forty-two sets of designs were 
received by the West Hartlepool School Board in 
competition tor their proposed new school, to ac- 
commodate 1,450 children. The drawings, which 
were without any distinguishing marks, were 
referred to Mr. T. Mellard Reade, F.R.I.B.A., 
whose report has been unanimously adopted by 
the board. The selected design is by Mr. E. 
Percy Hinde, A.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool. 


Watsati.—At the last meeting of the town 
council competitive plans from the local archi- 
tects for the proposed new baths were considered. 
The General Purposes Committee presented a 
report recommending the adoption of the plans 
marked ‘‘ A,’’ ‘providing first and second class 
swimming baths, Turkish baths, and twenty-five 
slipper-baths, with engine-house, laundry, &c., 
at an estimated cost of £7,500. The report was 
confirmed by the Council, and the authors of the 
selected design were found to be Messrs. Bailey 
and McConnal, of Walsall. * 


WotverHAampton.—The result of the compe- 
tition for St. Mark’s Day Schools (in which 
several local architects were invited to compete) 
is that the school managers, acting upon the 
advice of their assessor, Mr. J. W. Jarvis (late 
organising visitor of Church Schools for the 
Lichfield Diocese), have unanimously selected the 
designs submitted by Mr. Joseph Lavender, 
F.R.I.B.A., under motto ‘‘ Economical.’? The 
other competitors were Messrs. G. H. Stanger, 
F.R.I.B.A., W. Edwards, J. R. Veall and Son, 
and C. Manton and Son. The new schools 
accommodate about 300 infants on ground floor, 
and 240 girls on first floor. 


The city council of Truro agreed last week to 
purchase a plot of land in Pydar-street, near 
St. Mary’s Wesleyan Chapel and the dispensary, as 
a site for the Passmore Edwards free library. 


The question of opening the design of public 
buildings in the United States to the profession, in 
lieu of employing official architects as at present, 
is now before the Congress, the McKaig Bill, pro- 
viding for this under satisfactory terms, having 
been reported favourably to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the committee to which it was referred, 
and awaiting only a vote, while the Senate has 
still to await the report of its committee upon it. 


Engineering Pote 


QUEENSFERRY. — A year or two gi 
authorities jointly concerned promoted an 
of Parliament for the erection of a bridge t 
built over the Dee at Queensferry at a 
estimated at £13,000—£5,000 to be borne’ 
Flintshire county council, £4,000 by the Ch 
county council, and £4,000 by the Dee Cor 
vancy Board. It was reported last week that 
work has been divided into three con 
Nos. 1 and 2 referring to the ironwork and N 
to the stonework and approaches. The com: 
have decided to recommend the acceptance 
tenders of the Tees Side Iron and Engine Wi 
Co., Ltd., of Middlesbrough, for contracts 1 a 
for a total of £9,481, and for the stone 
approaches they recommend the tender of M 
J. Schofield, Sons, and Co., of Airedale” 
Leeds, for £1,769 1s. 4d. Thus the three 
tracts will be carried out for £11,250. 
commission of Mr. T. W. Barber, C.E., 
London, the engineer, will come to nearly £ 
Mr. Henry Enfield Taylor, C.E., has s 
bill for £278, which the committee 
excessive, and they propose to offer Mr. 
a hundred guineas in settlement. The bill 
Parliamentary agents came to £776; the: 
paper and Parliamentary notices to £35; 
solicitors’ bill to £350. Thus, if a satisfac 
settlement can be made with Mr. Taylor, 
original estimate of £13,000 will only be excee 
by £111. a 
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A new deaf and dumb institute in West 
street, Glasgow, was opened by Lord Blythsy 
on Jan. 24th. The building accommodates 
inmates, and has cost £5,000, exclusive of furni 


A new organ, to be built at a cost of £1,595 
about to be placed in Dr. Pentecost’s church 
Marylebone. Messrs. Hele and Co., of Pl 
have the work in hand. 


Major-General Crozier, Local Government - 
inspector, held an inquiry at St. Helen’s town 
on Friday, into an application by the St. 
corporation for sanction to borrow £950 for 
construction of a storm-water sewer. Mr. G. 
Broom, borough surveyor, supported the ap 
cation. 


An’ organ, built by Messrs. Heard and Sons 
Truro, was opened on Friday at Pikeshill Wesle 
chapel, Falmouth. J s 


At a general assembly of Royal Academici 
and Associates held on Thursday evening in 
week, Mr. George Clausen, painter, was ele 
Associate. : : 


At the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on Frida 
leasehold improved ground-rents in Shirlo 
Kentish Town, having upwards of 82 yea: 
expired, were sold by Messrs. Bell, Norris 
Hadley at the exceptionally high price of 
years’ purchase, 3 


The Central Branch of the London Wes 
Methodist Mission has resolved to alter an 
the existing premises in St. John’s-square, C. 
well, so as to provide accommodation for 
worshippers, also to increase the Sunday S 
accommodation, build twelve new classrooms 
provide a church parlour, at an outlay of £7,200 


At a meeting held at Exminster last week, it 1 
decided to form a committee and take oth 
for the restoration and reseating of the fine 
church. 


The Association of Berlin Artists have dec 
make arrangements for a great international 
exhibition to be held in that city next year. — 


The new Conservative Club at Dawlish wai 
opened by Lady Northcote on Friday. The build- 
ing has been reconstructed by Messrs. Cox, ! 
Dobell being the architect. be 


An inquiry was held at Barnoldswick on Tuesday 
week, on behalf of the Local Government Board, by 
Colonel C, H. Luard, C.E., into an applica 
the Barnoldswick Urban District Council to borr 
£1,600 for gas mains extension, and on gas 0 
and meters. ; 


Mr. Hamar Bass, M.P., has given a site for, a 
erected at his own cost, a new school, with re 
dence, and restored the vicarage house at 
Church, Needwood Forest, from the plans 
under the directions of Mr. R. E. Carpenter. 
tect, of Burton. The school was formally 
last Friday. The builders of the whole of th 
were Mr. Sharp, of Barton, and Mr. Mason an@ 
Mr. Turner, of Burton. The style of the schoo! 
building is Classic, built in small red brick W 
stone dressings, ~ fe 
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~O CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ve do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
/mmunications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
ould be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripive 
aws, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the statf 
- name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
‘J drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
‘pbutors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
y for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
mm StRAND NewspareR Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
‘nited Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
‘nited States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
‘pe, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 

J 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
‘ents, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
/4s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
‘e minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 
The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
\d Trade Adyertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ents) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
igo Ne fo), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
) . Special terms for series of more than six 
sertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
ther, 
‘Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
iyertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
,dyertisement inserted for less than 5s. 
Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
fice not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
ivertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ust reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
rtion. 

. SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ’’ 

“Situations Wanted” is One Suinuine ror Twenty- 
‘urn Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
“Y Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


jyund yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
‘Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
Be A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
(EES OL, LIT. LIV., LVIUI., LIX., LX., LXL., 
)/LXIL, LXIIL., LXTV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
‘Dwelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
‘sf print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
|are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
lt numbers to complete volume just ended should 
jorder at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Be aed 

im”. 

ec 

soyreo 8. N. G.—A. C. Parsons.—J. S. and Co.— 
: athen Chinee.—F.R.I.B.A.—C. J. E, Co.—E. W. 
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OREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK 

ha ~ IN CORNISH CHURCHES. 

Db the Editor of the Burtptne News. 

'Sm,—Reading Mr. Harry Hems’s correspond- 
| ce on the above ve Newlyn Church screen, 

js alae to be quite a mania in Cornwall for 
reign work. I was recently shown at Liskeard 


ish church a communion-table and other work 
ade of olive wood by a Jew at Jerusalem, and 
‘eorated with an inscription in Hebrew. This 
‘ork is fixed adjoining some of Mr. Hems’s good 


nest English oak work, and it looks very much 
xe drawing-room furniture made in Germany. 
‘Lam, &e., Epwarp VALE. 

| Weston-super-Mare. 


- WORKMEN’S WEEKLY RATLWAY 
TICKETS. 


bee 2 shall be obliged if you will allow me to 
/ace before your readers a matter of some im- 
wrtance to all engaged in the various branches of 
@ building trades and executing contracts at 
jme distance from their places of business. 

tt 18 frequently necessary to send men some 
\w miles away by railway, and a great deal of 
*e trouble and inconvenience caused by the daily 
ling-out of railway fares and expenses might be 
joided if the railway companies would issue 
eekly tickets to workmen, instead of requiring 
em, as at present, to get tickets daily. The 
‘stem could be easily protected from abuse by 
ij railway companies requiring workmen apply- 
g for weekly tickets to be provided with a 
‘tificate from their employers as to their Lona 


} 
| 


i these workmen’s weekly tickets at reduced 
_/#€8 Were issued by the railway companies, much 


‘ne and inconvenience would be saved, and the 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


workmen, when working at short distances away, 
would be able to return to their homes in the 
evening, instead of having often to put up with 
the discomfort of miserable lodgings. 

The principle of issuing cheap weekly tickets 
has already been conceded, and if this matter were 
taken up by the various associations connected 
with the building trades, I feel sure the railway 
companies, in granting this concession to a trade 
whose railway traffic is so important an item, 
would see that this course would ultimately be an 
advantage to themselves, as well as a great con- 
venience to employers and employed alike.— 
Lam, &c., Tuomas FrLewirr. 

46, Canal-street, Nottingham. 


CHIPS. 


The Bishop of Exeter was presented on his 70th 
birthday on Friday with an armchair carved in oak, 
and having on the back a panel on which are 
blazoned on a raised shield the arms of the See of 
Devon, empaled with those of the Bickersteths. 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, carried 
out the work. 


The executive committee of the Prince Llywelyn 
Memorial decided, on Saturday, to request the 
Cymmrodorion Society to undertake excavations at 
Abbey Cwm Hir in the hope of discovering 
Llywelyn’s burial place. Whether the search is 
successtul or not, it cannot fail to be of some archzxo- 
logical value, and it will secure the Marquis of 
Bute’s subscription of £100. 


Mr. Joseph Hepworth, M.Inst.C.E., has, after 
25 years’ service as gas and water engineer to the 
city of Carlisle, resigned his appointment. 


An important extension of the local canal system 
of South-East Lancashire is now projected. It is 
proposed to construct a canal from Chadderton to 
Royton and through Streetbridge to Castleton, 
where it would join the Rochdale Canal Company’s 
waterway. By thismeans Oldham, hitherto prac- 
tically without water communication, would be 
soubecied by canal with Manchester and the Ship 

anal. 


A new Post-office is in course of erection at 
Armley, Leeds, and will probably be completed in 
June. The buildings are in Branch-road, facing 
the present office. Mr. C. Fred. Wilkinson, Park- 
square, Leeds, is the architect. 


Mr. A. G. Durnford, a Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at the local board offices, 
Sevenoaks, on Jan. 24th, into an application made 
by the urban district council for permission to raise 
a loan of £2,500 for the purpose of carrying out 
private street improvements in Bradbourne Park- 
road. Mr. J. Mann, surveyor to the urban council, 
explained the proposals. 


Mr. B. Priestley Shires, A.R.I.B.A., delivered at 
the School of Art, Princess-square, Plymouth, on 
Thursday in last week, the second of a series of 
lectures on the history of architecture, the subject 
dealt with being ‘‘ The Art and Buildings of the 
Romans.’”’ Last night (Thursday) Mr. Shires took 
as the topic for his third lecture ‘“‘ Norman and 
Early English Architecture.”’ 


The twelfth annual dinner of the Clerks of Works 
Association will be held at the Holborn Restaurant 
on Monday evening next, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
F.R.S., P.R.1.B.A., in the chair. 


The German Emperor has decided that the great 
part played by Prussia in building up the German 
Empire shall be perpetuated in the minds of the 
citizens of Berlin by the erection, at the cost of the 
Imperial privy purse, of a series of marble statues 
representing the rulers and the worthies, military 
and civil, of Brandenburg and Prussia. 


An crgan-case of carved oak is about to be placed 
in St. Mary Church, near Torquay, which was 
rebuilt in 1861 from the plans of the late Mr. 
Hugall, of Oxford. The case is being carved by 
Messrs. Hems and Sons, Longbrook-street, Exeter, 
from designs prepared by Mr. G. F. Fellowes- 
Prynne, of London. 


Mr. Edmund Kirby, F.R.I.B.A,, of Liverpool, 
writes in correction of our obituary notice of Mr. 
E. G. Paley, pointing out that it was not that 
architect, but his brother, Mr. F. A, Paley, who 
was the author of ‘Baptismal Fonts’’ and a 
‘¢ Manual of Gothic Mouldings.”’ 


Gen. Geo. Erskine, the Chairman of Council of 
the Royal United Service Institution,-has issued an 
appeal for £20,000 towards the building fund 
started to provide for the annexe recently added to 
the Banqueting House, Whitehall, from Messrs. 
Webb and Bell’s designs, and on the site of the 
stables of Dover House. The institution has, it 
seems, not only expended all its reserve capital, but 
£5,000 already subscribed by officers of the two 
services. The private view of the new buildings, 
and the military and naval museum therein housed, 
took place on Wednesday, 
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Intercommanication, 


QUESTIONS. 


|11295.]—Damp-Proof Paint.—What kind of paint 
is best for damp walls, either inside or outside, and to 
stand the sun in summer !—X. Y. Z. 


[11296.]—Party-Wall.—To repair or paint a party- 
wall—canI claim the right to go on the adjoining garden 
to do so?—X. Y. Z, 


[11297.|—Valuer’s License.—Is an architect, sur- 
veyor, builder, or other person who reports upon the 
value of houses or land for another party, for a fee, and 
for the purposes of deciding upon the sutticiency of the 
security of such house or land for a mortgage, legally 
required to take out a valuer’s license? Directors in 
building societies often act as ‘‘survey committee,’ and 
make reports on the yalue of property, fora fee. Would 
such persons, although not surveyors by profession, be 
required to take out a valuer’s license !—ProvINcIAL. 


REPLIES. 


[11291..—_Science and Art Examinations.— 
I have found the ‘‘ Science and Art Geometry,’’ Sections 
I. and IL., published at 1s. each by George Gill and Sons, 
very useful as elementary textbooks.—P. F. 

[11291.|—-Science and Art Examinations, — 
As a successful student in the Honours stage of Science, 
Subject I., I would recommend the following books as 
covering the syllabus in each of the respective stages :— 
Elementary. — Morris, ‘‘ Practical Plane and. Solid 
Geometry,’”’ 2s. 6d. (Longmans). Advanced.—Angel, 
“‘ Practical Plane Geometry and Projection,” 10s. (Collins 
and Sons) ; Gray and Lowson, * Graphic Arithmetic and 
Statics,’’ 3s. 6d. (Collins and Sons). Honours—The last 
two works, with the addition of Clarke, ‘‘ Perspective,’’ 
8s. 6d. (Spon). These books are all I should consider 
necessary ; but for the Honours stage, Bradley’s ‘‘ Hle- 
ments of Practical Geometry,”’ 16s. (Chapman and Hall), 
might be consulted with advantage.—H. BussripGE. 

[11292..—Land Surveying.— Is not “ Practical 
Surveying,’ by G. W. Usill, published at 7s. 6d. by 
Crosby Lockwood, what you want? Messrs. Whittaker 
and Co. haye also published a book on the subject, 
‘Surveying and Surveying Instruments,’ by G. A. T 
Middleton. This costs about 4s.—P. F. 

[11292..-Land Surveying.—Possibly the articles 
which I contributed to the Burnp1Ing News in 1893, and 
which haye been published in book form by Messrs. 
Whittaker and Co., may meet ‘‘ W. K.’s*’ requirements. 
—G. A. T. MippizTon. 

[11294.]—Concrete Fireproof Floors.—The pro- 
portions are sutticient for a good floor, but the greater the 
span the greater the thickness must be if arched. A less 
thickness of concrete can be put in if smaller girders are 
placed between the larger ones, or run crossways over the 
top of them. I have worked on some scores of these kind 
of floors; but as everything depends upon the weight the 
floors will have to carry, will ‘‘Junius’’ state this ? when 
any information I can give him is at his disposal.— 
WorRKMAN. 

-_———_——*—_ > o-—___—_ 


In 1875, when Carlyle was approaching his 80th 
birthday, a number of his friends commissioned Sir 
Edgar Boehm to model the head of the Sage of 
Chelsea for the obverse of a medal. From this 
model impressions were struck in gold, silver, and 
bronze. The original medallion by Boehm, modelled 
in wax on a slate ground, has now been presented 
to the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art. The 
only inscription is the name Thomas Carlyle fol- 
lowing the line of a circle round the head. On the 
medal reverse was inscribed—‘‘ In commemoration, 
December 4th, 1875,’’ the date of Carlyle’s.80th 
birthday. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Shropshire 
County Council, held at Shrewsbury on Saturday, 
the Main Roads Committee reported that consider- 
able correspondence had taken place respecting the 
claim of the County Council for £174 against the 
corporation of Wolverhampton, on account .of 
extraordinary coal traffic from Bone Mill-lane to 
the Cosford Waterworks. As the sum of £35 only 
was offered for the damage done, the matter was 
taken before the Shifnal Bench, who adjourned 
their formal decision. Mr. Thomas Codrington, 
C.E., an inspector of the Local Government Board, 
inthe mean time, was appointed arbitrator, in- 
spected the road, and awarded the council the sum 
ot £163. Subsequently the Bench decided to state 
a special case, and it remains to be seen whether 
the corporation will carry out their intention of 
taking 1¢ to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Many improvements have been made of late years 
in St. Matthias’s Church, Torquay, an edifice built 
in 1858, from designs by the late Anthony Salvin. 
These alterations have been carried out mainly 
from designs of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. A costly 
marble floor and dwarf screens have been placed in 
the chancel, and a sculptured reredos of alabaster 
reared in the eastern end. Further, carved oak 
stalls and a bishop’s chair, in like material, have 
been made and placed there by Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Son, who are also providing new oak 
benches in nave and aisles and a western screen. 
The latest additions have been the raising of the 
fabric generally, placing over it a new roof, and 
lengthening the edifice westward. The contractors 
for this were Messrs. Bunning and Son, of London, 
builders, who have erected many churchesin various 
parts of England from Mr, Pearson’s designs. 


Dickenson. The debtor’s statemen 
showed gross liabilities amounting to £43,040 | 
the assets expected to rank for ividend, ho: 

only stand at £7,788 63s. 10d., to meet whic) 
estimates that he has assets to the va 
£18,173 16s. 8d., showing a surplus of £10,385 
The debtor commenced business as a build 
contractor at Bournemouth about 23 years 
a capital of about £500. His transaction 
been of a very extensive nature. He ascribe 
cause of his failure to heavy losses, depressio 
trade, and inability to sell some of his propert 
The Official Receiver, in remarks attached to 
statement, says that, bearing in mind th 
state of depression in the building trade of 
mouth, it will, he thinks, be a difficult ma 
dispose of the properties at a fair price if put 
sale. The case was adjourned to the 2 
February. 


Empoyers’ LiaBinity.—Tuck v. GREG 
Sons. —This appeal case, heard in the Queen 
Division on Saturday, before Mr. Justice Wills « 
Mr, Justice Wright, was brought by the defendar 
Messrs. Gregar and Sons, builders, J upp x0 
Stratford, from the decision of Judge Frenc 
Bow County-court, who had entered judg 
the plaintiff, William Tuck, bricklayer, ot O 
road, Forest-gate, fur £290 damages, with 
The plaintiff's case was that in April last 
employed by the defendants as a bricklayer 
Star-lane Board School, Canning Town, an 
on the 30th of the month he was engaged in 
ing certain brick windows, under the su 


form part of the same building. The complainants 

had paid since 1890 £2,000 a year for the land. 
They had given notice to the district surveyor of 
their desire to finish the building, and he had inti- 
mated that it now came under the new Act. The 
importance of this to his clients was that, under the 
new Act, the Council could require a much larger 
area of air-space than they could under the earlier 
Acts. Therefore, if the contention of the Council 
was good in law, the complainants would have to 
curtail the size of their buildings, and there would 
be a corresponding reduction in the rents to be 
obtained. There were two questions to be decided : 
—(1) Whether the building the complainant pro- 
posed to erect was in progress when the new Act 
came into force at the beginning of the year; and 
(2) whether, supposing it was not a building in pro- 
gress at the time, it was not a building which had 
to be carried out under a contract entered into 
before this new Act. In support of his argument, 
Mr. Avory quoted the following sections of the Act: 
—Sec. 210: ‘* A building, structure, or work erected 
or constructed before the commencement of this 
Act, to which no objection could have been taken 
under any law then in force, shall (subject to the 
provisions of this Act as to new buildings or the 
alteration of buildings) be deemed to be erected or 
constructed in compliance with the provisions of this 
Act.”” Sec, 212: ‘* Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in this Act, a building, structure, or work 
which has been commenced before, and is in pro- 
gress at the commencement of this Act, or which is 
to be carried out under any contract entered into 
before the passing of this Act, may be completed 
subject to, and in accordance with, the provisions of 
the Acts relating thereto, as in force immediately 
previous to the passing of this Act.’’? Daring the 
present month, the Council had consented to the 
addition of bay windows and balconies to the build- 
ing. Evidence having been given asto the agreement 
between the complainants and the Duke of Bedford, 
Mr. Freeman, on behalf of the County Council, said 
the case was one of very great importance, as it was 
the first under the new Act. He contended that the 
buildings it was now proposed to erect were new 
buildings under the new Act. It was quite true that 
Block A had been erected; but that did not throw 


Legal, 
Ha 
DRAIN OR SEWER? 
§ fare important case of ‘ Pilbrow v. Vestry of 
. St. Leonard, Shoreditch ’’ (Zimes, Jan. 22), 
has now gone up to the Court of Appeal, where 
the decision of all the Courts below have been 
confirmed. The judgment of the Master of the 
Rolls is based upon broad principles and it may 
probably be found valuable in future similar dis- 
putes. The facts were that Pilbrow had put up two 
blocks of buildings upon a plot of land, containing 
altogether 46 sets of rooms. The blocks were 
divided by a yard or causeway 20ft. wide. The 
drainage was done by means of 12 branch drains 
from these buildings coming into a main drain, 
which was merely a single 9in. pipe, and was 
carried to the sewer within 100ft. of the blocks. 
The causeway or yard belonged to the builder, 
and it had a boundary wall. The Vestry contended 
that this so-called main drain, with its branches, 
was only a drain, and not a sewer, and therefore 
they claimed from Pilbrow some £200 as expenses 
of repair. He argued that it could not be adrain 
within the meaning of the Metropolitan Building 
Act of 1855, as it was used for the drainage of 
more than one building, and had not been con- 
structed for the purpose of draining any block of 
houses by a combined operation under the order 
of the Vestry. Asa matter of fact the builder 
had carried out his own ideas of drainage in this 
way when he put up the building withont sub- 
mitting any plan to the local authority or obtainin g 
any order. 

The Master of the Rolls in effect relied upon 
the concluding words of Section 250 of the Act of 
1855, which provides thatthe word ‘ drain ”’ shall 
mean and include any drain of, and used for, the 
drainage of one building only, or premises within 
thesamecurtilage. Lord Justice Rigby differed from 
the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Lopes as to 


the meaning of the word curtilage, taking a more a protection over Blocks B, C,and D. Hesubmitted 
technical and conveyancing view of its scope, and | that they were separate buildings, and that the 
ae the epee ay eis majority of opsene between the complainants ins the Duke 
e Court the case was decided in favour of the | of Bedford was not a contract within the meaning 
vestry, on the ground that the whole of these two | of the Act. It was obvious that the Duke and com- 
blocks of buildings was inclosed within boundary | Plainants intended from the first to treat these 
walls in such a way as to make them together | blocks as separate buildings. Under the agree- 
: 3 : ment, Block A was to have a lease given to it 
with the common yard or causeway, one set of | ™ 8 
: +49 : 4 ;, | directly it was finished, and so with the others. If 
remises within the same curtilage. They, in|% ; : : 
act, ruled that the Act, by its technical -defini Mr. Avory’s contention was correct, much incon- 
poy vod nab. the Ack, Oy ie technical sdofini- venience would be caused, and work might be delayed 
tion, had not turned what was obviously a private | for 10, 15, or even 20 years. Sir John Bridge re- 
drain for the drainage of these premises, and so laid | marked that there were two grounds on which Mr, 
down by their owner, into a public sewer, repair- 


Avory argued that he ought to give a decision in 
able by the vestry at the cost of the ratepayers. | favour of his clients. The first was that the whole 
FreD. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 


of these four blocks were one building, which had 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 


been commenced, and was in progress at the com- 
Worz.—All questions for deply au this onltines mencement of this Act. He was inclined to think 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpina News,’’ and must 


that Mr, Avory was wrong on that point; but it 
: was not necessary to decide that. The great point 
reach my offices, as above, by Twesday morning | to be decided was whether this was a work to be 
to insure answer same week. carried out under a contract passed before this Act. 
In his opinion it was, and the building came under 
the old Act. He must give to each word in the Act 
its ordinary meaning, and its ordinary construction. 
It might have been better if the section he was 
asked to decide upon had been made clearer ; but, 
as he said before, he could only give to words their 
ordinary construction, and his decision was in 
favour of Mr, Avory’s contention. He did not 
think he could allow costs in a case of this kind. 
Mr. Freeman intimated that the case would be taken 
to a higher court. 


Re ALEXANDER BrarD.—The debtor was a 
builder, carrying on business in Fore-street, and his 
accounts showed gross liabilities £78,271, of which 
£71,736 was stated to be fully secured and £6,859 
expected to rank, the assets being estimated at 
£2,900. Proofs amounting to £6,805 had been 
tendered by 56 creditors. Mr. Carrington applied, 
on Friday, for the approval of a composition 
accepted by the creditors of 7s. 6d. in the pound, 
payable in cash. Mr. Registrar Giffard said he 
could not entertain the application, upon the grounds 
that the debtor had previously failed on two occa- 
sions, the creditors under the first failure getting 
nothing, and under the second only 4d. in the 
pound ; that the debtor had engaged in rash and 
hazardous speculations, and had also traded with 
knowledge of insolvency. It was unfortunate if, as 
the result of his decision, the creditors would lose 
7s. Gd. in the pound; but, on the other hand, he 
feared that, as the debtor was incurably specula- 
tive, he would again plunge into speculative build- 


or crook. _Flegg moved the plank on which b 
sitting, with the result that he fell, recei 
severe injury to his elbow, which prevente 
from following his trade, Plaintiff contended 
Flegg was a superintendent, that the ac 
occurred whilst the planks were being re: 
under his superintendence, and that, therefo: 
defendants were liable. The defendants, 
other hand, argued that Flegg was not a su 
tendent, and that if he were he was not z 
the exercise of his office at the time of the acc 
and that, therefore, the act complained of was 
one for which they were liable. The court | 
missed the appeal with costs. 


THe EXTENT OF A GUARANTEE.—THE P. 
DEcoRATION COMPANY (LIMITED) v. Massey: 
WARING.—The Pac aot in this case, heard by h 
Justice Kennedy on Tuesday, had done a 
amount of work in decorating the Eastern 
Music Hall, Bow; and they now sought to 
the defendant, the Hon. W. F. B. Massey 
waring, liable upon a guarantee which he had 
in connection with that work. Mr. Gar! 
opening the case, said that plaintiffs found diffi 
in getting payment, and therefore asked for 
security. This led to the defendant, on Ju 
1893, signing a guarantee to an extent not 
ing £1,300. In August, 1893, the work at the mus 
hall was completed, the cost being £2,042 10s. 
and there was owing to the plaintiffs £526 11s. 
was this sum that it was now sought to mak 
defendant liable for. Mr. Brunton, man 
director of the plaintiff company, conf 
counsel’s statements. Mr, Walter saidgwhe: 
defendant signed the agreement the work 
done was to amount to £1,300, and he ask 
lordship to hold that the defendant wa 
only in respect of work which had been o 
before the guarantee was signed. Mr. Ma 
Mainwaring, the defendant, said that at the 
he gave the guarantee he was mortgagee, : 
course, the better the building the better w« 
his security. Mr. Justice Kennedy thought 
the only work in respect of which the defe 
gave a guarantee was simply in respect of int 
decoration of the music-hall, and that it dic 
apply to other work which had not then 
ordered, There would be judgment for the 
tiffs for £65 6s., with costs. 


SEWAGE ARBITRATION CASE.—MANCHESTER 
PORATION V. STRETFORD Locat Boab. 
action was tried on Friday in the Queen’s 
Division of the High Court, before Mr. « 
Lawrance and Mr. Justice Kennedy. The d 
ant board had agreed to contribute towar 
cost of anew system of sewers constructed 
plaintiff corporation, on condition that they 
be entitled to discharge sewage and rai 
the sewers at the average rate of gin. in the 24 
and the point at issue was whether this « 
must proceed at a uniform rate over the 24 
or whether it might take place at any rate so 
as it did not exceed the defined amount 
24 hours. An arbitrator had decided in f 
the Stretford board, but he had stated a case 1 
opinion of the Court. Their Lordships held t 
arbitrator had been right in the view he had 
and gave judgment for the board. The corp 
will appeal. 


A BUILDER AND VESTRYMAN FINED FORS 
Derzcrs,—At Southwark police-court, on 


OnE IN A Fix.—Lanp Tax.—Corrace.—Yes, this tax 
is claimable unless it has|been redeemed. Its being under 
£20 annual value does not make it exempt from land tax 
as it would with house duty. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE First CasE UNDER THE Lonpon BUILDING 
Act, 1894.—At Bow-street Police-court on Monday, 
Charles Forster Hayward, F.S.A., district surveyor 
for the parishes of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields and St. 
George, Bloomsbury, was summoned by the build- 
ing owners of Bedford Court Mansions, who set 
forth in their information§that the defendant had 
served them with notice of objection to the proposed 
érection of a certain building, and they called upon 
him to show why the decision should not be reversed. 
Mr. Horace Avory appeared for the complainants ; 
Mr. Freeman, on behalf of the County Council, was 
for the defendant. Mr. Avory said the object of 
the summons was to obtain the ruling of the Chief 
Magistrate as to the meaning of Section 212 of the 
new London Building Act of 1894, which came into 
operation at the beginning of the present year. It 
was an Act to repeal the various building Acts of 
the Metropolis, and to simplify matters. Unfor- 
tunately, simplification had not been one of the 
results up to the present. In 1890 his clients 
entered into a contract with the Duke of Bedford 
to take the lease of a piece of ground in what was 
now Tavistock-street, but which was at that time 
a mews, at a ground rent of £2,000 a year. They 
undertook, after taking down ‘the then existing 
structures, to erect flats in accordance with plans 
approved by the Duke of Bedford or his representa- 

tives, and to complete them before J: une, 1895. The 
building was to be erected in four blocks ; one block 
had been erected, and it was now proposed to go on |. 
with the erection of the other blocks which were to 


ing and incur fresh liabilities, to the detriment of 
other creditors. He declined, under the circum- 
stances, to approve the composition. 


In rE H. Buacurorp, or Bournemoura.—At 
Poole Bankruptcy Court, on Jan. 23, Henry Blach- 
ford, of Southcote-road, Bournemouth, builder, 
came up for public examination before Mr. Registrar 


i Us > 
1. W. J. Winsford, builder, Charlotte-street, 
i ckfriars-road, appeared to an adjourned sum- 
ins issued at the instance of the sanitary authori- 
\ of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, charging him with 
|ring constructed certain drainage works at 3, 
(arlotte-street, in such a manner as to be dangerous 
41injurious to pale health. The charge against 
\ defendant, who is himself a member of the local 
wd by whom the prosecution was ordered, was 
{it he contracted to lay the pipes in a bed of con- 
ite ; but when the drains came to be examined 
{erwards, it was found that no concrete had been 
ad, and that the pipes leaked and allowed the 
e to saturate the surrounding soil. Mr. Fen- 
ck now gave judgment, and said he could arrive 
“no other conclusion than that the drains in 
estion were constructed in such a manner as to 
injurious and dangerous to health. It rested 
th the defendant to prove that this was not due 
any wilful act or default of his own ; but in that 
had failed, and he would have to pay a fine of 
40 and ten guineas costs. Mr. Grain intimated 
's intention to appeal. 


i 


CHIPS. 


The death took place at Vienna, on Sunday, of 
ae sculptor, Paul Wagner, aged sixty-one. He is 
est known for his busts and statues, which are 
istributed over nearly all the public buildings of 
vienna. His greatest success was the group, ‘‘ The 
-oose Girl,’’ which stands at the entrance to the 
fariahilfer Strasse, in that city. ~ 


‘ 

| At the annual meeting of the Royal Cambrian 
wademy, Mr. Robert Fowler, R.I., of Liverpool, 
\ras advanced from the list of associates to that 
f full members, and Mr. G. A. Humphreys, 
UR.LB.A., of Llandudno, was elected as an 
‘Seociate. The president and vice-president were 
e-elected, and Mr. W. J. Slater was appointed 
.on. secretary in lieu of Mr. Pain Davis, who retires 
om account of ill-health. 


‘mendment hostile to the proposal to purchase was 
\efeated by a large majority. 


_ Astained-glass window and pulpit, which have 
seen presented to St. Paul’s Church, West Smeth- 
wvick, were dedicated by the Bishop of Lichfield on 
Junday. The window is the work of Mr. S. Evans, 
vf West Smethwick, while the pulpit, which is of 
‘tone with marble shafts, was supplied by Mr. 
Roddis, of Birmingham. 


| The Helston Town Council, at an informal meet- 
Eigen Thursday in last week, discussed Lord Mount 
‘Edgeumbe’s letter as to the munificent offer of 
Mr, J. Passmore Edwards to erect a public library 
inthe town. There was a unanimously high appre- 
tiation of Mr. Passmore Edwards’s very kind offer, 
te 1a resolution was passed cordially thanking him 
for the same. 


| A new restaurant has this week been opened in 
old-street, Liverpool. The ground floor covers 
area of S5tt. by 21ft., and is paved with mosaic, 
the walls being covered with enamelled tiles, the 
ee supplied by Messrs. Doulton and Co., of 
Lambeth. Mr. Henry Hartley, of Liverpool, was 
the architect. Messrs. Singer, of Frome, supplied 
the electric fittings, and Messrs. Shrigley and Co., 
‘of Lancaster, the stained glass. 


' The Free Library Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
he vata have decided not to open the free library 
and art gallery on Sundays. 


'\_ The Hertfordshire County Council accepted, on 
‘Monday, the offer of Earl Cowper to give a farm as 
Ee school for agriculture for the county of 


| The Board of Trade have written to the London 
' Coun Council stating they are not prepared to 
hold that sufficient reasons have been advanced to 
ustify them in refusing to approve of a system of 
; olan supply which involves the use of trans- 
‘forming chambers under the public streets; but 
they suggest that the use of the streets for such a 
_ purpose should be limited as much as possible. 


. M. Marcel Dieulafoy, who, with his wife, made 
oo remarkable explorations in Persia, has been 
elected a member of the Academy of Inscriptions in 
the place of the late M. Duruy. 


It is estimated that the total depth bored in 
| Sopedand artesian wells amounts to 436,868ft., or 
| a out 83 miles. Independent of the large amount 
vaca expended in plant and tools, £2 per foot 
pa eg a fair estimate of the cost of these bores, 
i Vt Sean short of £1,000,000 has been 
| oan fa is form of insurance against drought. 
the Glasgow town council have accepted the 
offer of Messrs. Ransomes and Rapier, Tpawiati to 


carry out the ironwork in connection with the new 
Weir at the Green for £23,000, and the offer of 


| Messrs. P, M‘Kissock and Son, Gil 
J asgow, for free- 
— facings for £21,725. These poder rite 


estimated cost of £45,000. 
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Our Office Table. 


A serres of forty pictures and thirty-five 


NEWS. 


photographs, illustrating excavations conducted 
by the late Sir Charles T. Newton, Lieutenant 
(now Sir R.) Murdoch Smith, R.E., the late 
Captain Porcher, R.N., and the late R. Popple- 
well Pullan, F.R.I.B.A., has been placed on 
view at the west end of the great hall of the 
Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh. The 
pictures are the work of Mr. Pullan, who accom- 
panied Sir Charles 
the expedition, and are based on his sketches 
on photographs taken while the operations 
were being carried on. 


Newton as architect to 


They form an inter- 
esting record of several successful diggings 
which gave to the British Museum a number 
of highly important specimens of Greek art, 
notably the remaias of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus, and the lion in marble at Cnidus, and 
which were described in Newton’s ‘‘ Discoveries 
at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidze.’’ Some 
photographs show the results of the excavations 
by Captain Murdoch Smith, R.E., and Com- 
mander KE. Porcher, R.N., at Cyrene four years 
after the Halicarnassus excavations. The originals, 
which form an interesting collection of 148 
examples of sculpture from the Greek and Grseco- 
Roman periods, were presented to the Govern- 
ment by the finders, and are all now in the 
British Museum with the exception of one statue, 
a youthful Bacchus, which is in the Edinburgh 
Museum. 

Ar the meeting on Tuesday of the London 
County Council, a recommendation of the High- 
ways Committee, that a public Bill be introduced 
into Parliament giving the Council powers of in- 
spection over railway stations in the County of 
London, was agreed to after a discussion. A re- 
commendation by the same committee, that an 
application for the Council’s consent to the use of 
electricity by overhead wires for a tramway in 
Uxbridge-road, between Shepherd’s Bush-green 


and Acton, be refused, was also agreed to. Major 


Probyn called attention to a letter written by 
Mr. William Woodward, A.R.I.B.A., in which 
it was alleged that the Council was endeavouring 
to evade the London Building Act, 1894, in 
reference to what were known as the Drury-lane 
sites. He wished to ask the chairman of the 
Building Act Committee whether there was any 


intention of evading the new law in the case in 


question. Mr. Marsland, chairman of the Build- 


ing Act Committee, replied that there was no 
such intention. Major Probyn gave notice that 


he would put further questions on the subject 


next week. The Rivers Committee was instructed 


to report on the best mode of restoring to the 


Thames its old service asa highway. 


Tue usual fate of presentation silver trowels is 
to adorn the sideboards of the wealthy individuals 
who have purchased them at a cost varying from 
a guinea to £20 per ounce, until the advent, 
sooner or later, of the enterprising burglar. The 
executors of the late Bishop Lightfoot, who 
remained throughout his long life a bachelor, 


have instituted a new departure with regard to 


these costly and useless mementoes of inaugural 
ceremonies. They have arranged all the trowels 
given to Dr. Lightfoot while he held the bishopric 
of Durham in a glass case, which has been placed 
in the Cathedral library. 


Ar Toynbee Hall, Commercial-street, E., on 
Sunday night, Mr. Edmund Buckle, Diocesan 
Architect for Bath and Wells, contributed a de- 
scription of Wells Cathedral to the course of 
Sunday evening lectures on English cathedrals 
now being held at the hall. He observed that 
Wells was by no means the grandest or most 
magnificent of English cathedrals, but it had a 
peculiar interest of its own and contained many 
striking features, noticeably its statuary. It was 
one of the few cathedrals which had retained its 
medieval surroundings. In close proximity to it 
were a number of buildings with which it was 
connected, and which, for the most part, were 
still used for the purposes for which they were 
originally intended. The actual foundation of 
the cathedral was of very uncertain date—the 
year 700 was given by tradition. All that was 
really known was that a portion of the older 
building came into existence at the time of 
Edward the Elder. The font was the oldest 
remnant of the earlier church, and dated from 
the 12th century. All the earlier portions were 
in the Local Somerset style, the later addition at 
the eastern end being in the Early English style, 
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and of a far more decorative character. A re- 
markable feature was the St. Andrew’s arches 
supporting the main central tower. At the ex- 
treme east was a large window known as “‘ the 
golden window,” on account of the large amount 
of gold and green glass used init. It still con- 
tained the original glass. The clock was another 
feature of interest. It originally had wooden 
works, which had now been removed and could 
be seen in working order at South Kensington. 
It dated from the 14th century. He also de- 
scribed the elaborate sculpture on the western 
front, the Lady-chapel, unique Chain Gate, the 
Vicar’s Close, and a large number of very orna- 
mental chantries. The lecturer concluded by a 
reference to the bishop’s palace adjoining the 
cathedral, which, he said, was one of the few re- 
maining specimens of a thoroughly-protected and 
fortified bishop’s house to be found in this 
country. 


Tux Science and Art Department have issued a 
circular containing a scheme of rules for or- 
ganised science schools. These rules will take 
the place of sections 22 to 28, pp. 33 to 36, of the 
Science and Art Directory, and will come into 
force after the next examination in May. The 
most important feature of the scheme is the in- 
troduction of payment on inspection instead of 
payment on results for by far the larger part of 
the instruction given in the organised science 
schools, which now number 120 in the United 
Kingdom. Greater freedom is given to the 
teacher as to the syllabus he is to teach in the first 
two years of a student’s course. A choice of 
advanced courses is given; an alternative pro- 
gramme suitable for women is formulated, and 
instruction in subjects specially adapted to them 
is demanded; and practical instruction must be 
given in the subjects of science simultaneously 
with the theoretical instruction. ; 


Ara recent meeting of the Edinburgh Associa- 
tion of Science and Art, Mr. M. Buchan read a 
paper on ‘Electric Engineering,” with special 
reference to traction, in which, he said, electricity 
had many advantages over cabling and other 
methods, especially in suburban and country 
sections. The cars could be run at any speed, 
and they might be traversed in both directions on 
a single line. No system of traction was found 
to be so economical, comfortable, and popular as 
the modern tramway which is lighted and heated, 
as well as driven by electrical power. Mr. 
Buchan said he hoped the town council of Edin- 
burgh would not lose sight of this mode of 
traction, in some of the suburban districts at 
least. With regard to the method of haulage, he 
said that the overhead system of conducting the 
current was by far the best. 


Mr. Epwarp Sranrorp, of Cockspur-street, 
Charing Cross, has brought out a really useful 
map of the Metropolis, quite up to date, and 
showing all the Metropolitan railways, tramways, 
and miscellaneous improvements deposited at 
the Private Bill Office for the present session. 
Glancing over the map, which is to a good scale, 
we find the projects in connection with the Great 
Northern, London and N.W., L.S.W., London, 
Walthamstow, and Epping Forest, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire railways detailed ; 
the new and proposed tramways in connection 
with the Deptford and Greenwich and London 
United Tramways companies, shown in blue lines 
and in red lines. The extension of the Brixton 
and Streatham line from Telford Park to Norbury 
Station is an important projected line, and so 
is that down the Edgware-road between Padding- 
ton and Cricklewood. The City and South London 
Company’s underground extensions to Clapham 
Common and Islington, which seem to hang fire, 
are shown, and also the South- Western tunnel now 
being excavated to the Royal Exchange, in connec- 
tion with their Waterloo station. All the railways 
in operation, those proposed and sanctioned, are 
shown by lines or dotted lines ; and _ the several 
L.C.C. improvements, as the Tower Bridge south 
approach and the Vauxhall Bridge scheme, are 
distinguished by red numbers; also the Strand 
improvements. For purposes of reference, and 
for all interested in Metropolitan extensions and 
improvements, this map is indispensable. The 
price is 6s. 

A paper on “The Measurement and Valuation 
of Dilapidations’? was read by Mr. Henry 
Bushell, F.S.1., before the Auctioneers’ Institute 
on Friday. Mr. G. Gordon Statham occupied 
the chair, and there was a large attendance of 
members. Mr. Bushell divided his paper into 
two parts—(1) the legal position, and (2) the 
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always the worst offenders, for the average house- 
holder does not apparently know how to “ put 
coals on ’’ without adding to the volume of smoke 
pouring out of the chimneys in towns. By a 
little care and a little thought much might be done 
to remedy the grievance. 


As an outcome of the International Engineer- 
ing Congress held in connection with the Chicago 
Exposition last year, an effort is being made to 
establish an International Institute of Engineers 
and Architects. The principal objects of this 
institute, in addition to the all-important one of 
receiving a sovereign subscription a year from 
each member, are said to be to unite in closer rela- 
tions all departments of engineering and archi- 
tecture; to furnish a suitable and convenient 
channel by which information of new discoveries, 
processes, methods, inventions, and work may 
pass from one country to another for the general 
benefit of the profession ; and finally, to conduct, 
by the assistance of the Fellows of the Institute, 
individuals, and Governments, systematic and 
thorough tests of all classes of structural material. 
The international board of direction is to have 
charge of all matters of general policy, changes 
in the constitution and international congress, 
and this board will be made up of presidents of 
national boards of direction and five of the mem- 
bers of the board of direction of the United 
States. The president of this latter board will 
be the president of the international board, and 
the members of the national board of the United 
States will also constitute the international exe- 
cutive committee, which will have entire control 
of the details of the business and management of 
the institute. The first congress of the institute 
is proposed to be held in Paris in 1900, during 
the International Exposition. 


On our table is a copy of a certificate book 
for architects, arranged by Mr. Mowbray A. 
Green, A.R.I.B.A., of Bath (printed and pub- 
lished by Ernest W. Savory, Cirencester), which 
has certain advantages over the ordinary form. 
The names of employer and contractor are placed 
on form and counterfoil, so as to avoid confusion, 
below which, on the same page, is the receipt in 
respect of the certificate to be filled in by the 
architect when the same is made out. The whole 
is paged and indexed for reference. The forms 
appear to insure all the points of a good cer- 
tificate, and will obviate any risk of mistake or 
omission on the part of the architect. The receipt 
on the same page is a decidedly excellent arrange- 
ment. The book contains 100 forms printed on 
good stout paper, and there is an index for refer- 
ence at the beginning: The ‘‘ Extra Form,’’ 
sent, arranged by the same author, will save much 
time and labour, and the counterfoil to each will 
prevent any dispute. Columns are ruled at the 
side of both form and counterfoil for the items of 
extra or additional work, so that there can be no 
misunderstanding as to the amount, and an inti- 
mation is printed on the other side to the effect 
that ‘‘ No extras or additions will be allowed 
unless certified in these forms.’’ These printed 
forms are worth the attention of all architects. 


WE have also received an illustrated catalogue 
(No.1, H) published by Messrs. J. M. Bennett 
and Sons, of Ardwick, Manchester, giving 
examples of straight mouldings for cabinet- 
makers. Messrs. Bennett, who are the sole 
manufacturers of the geometrical wood mouldings 
called ‘‘ Goehring,’’ have turned special attention 
to all kinds of mouldings for builders, cabinet- 
makers, and picture-framers. They haveapplied 
several improvements to their moulding machines 
which enable them to turn out clean, sharply- 


practical treatment of dilapidations. Havin 
quoted several definitions by eminent authorities 
of the word dilapidation, Mr. Bushell went on to 
point out that dilapidations were usually included 
under two comprehensive heads—lay and eccle- 
siastical ; and ‘‘ waste ’’ applied to either of these 
descriptions of dilapidation, and, broadly speak- 
ing, was either voluntary or permissive. Having 
referred at some length to voluntary and per- 
missive waste, covenants, repairs, and lessors and 
lessees, the lecturer turned to the second part of 
his paper, and dealt with the surveyor’s duties in 
taking dilapidations, quoting examples to illus- 
trate his meaning. In conclusion, he noted the 
uses ofa schedule of dilapidations to the surveyor, 
if the survey was carefully and thoroughly made 
on the premises, and added that it would often be 
the means of arriving at a more mutually satis- 
factory settlement, and of contributing to such an 
equitable result as would not give any one party 
an undue advantage over the other. Headmitted 
that it was a subject upon which surveyors must 
agree to differ, but maintained that the subject 
formed an important branch of the profession, 
and that it was one often neglected in the studies 
of the pupil. 

Ow1ne to the new system of ballasting the per- 
manent way in North Wales, adopted by the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, 
a considerable reduction has been effected in the 
various gangs employed on the Chester and Holy- 
head section. The old system of ballasting with 
earth and rubbish has been abolished in favour 
of that of stone rubble from the quarries at Pen- 
maenmawr, belonging to Messrs. Darbishire, 
where new and expensive machinery has been 
erected, and where a new industry has been 
created. Experience has proved not only that 
the new system permits of a reduction in the per- 
manent way staff, but that the traffic runs easier, 
and that the sleepers and rails have a longer life, 
the roads being always dry. 


Tux New York city authorities do not, says 
the American Architect, show much enthusiasm 
in regard to paying either the architects who sub- 
mitted plans for the new City Hall, or those who 
acted as advisers in the matter. The comptroller, 
when applied to by one of the latter for repay- 
ment of some of the expenses incurred by the 
advisory board in working over the plans, replied 
that the statute repealing the Act which author- 
ised the construction of the new city hall in the 
Park terminated also the existence of the city 
hall commission, and with it the existence of 
the advisory board; and he had, therefore, no 
authority to pay any money to the members of 
a board which no longer existed. 


Tux twenty-third annual meeting of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Master Builders’. Association 
was held on Friday night at 5, St. Andrew- 
square, Edinburgh. Mr. David Heron, pre- 
sident, occupied the chair. The secretary’s re- 
port showed a membership of 97 employers. The 
principal business before the meeting was the 
question of an eight hours day. Reports were 
submitted of meetings held with the masons and 
joiners respectively, and it was agreed, with 
respect to the masons, that a deputation be 
appointed to meet the men, on a date to be 
arranged, to press for a settlement of the ques- 
tion, if possible, by arbitration. The employer 
members of the Joiners’ Conciliation Board were 
appointed for the ensuing year, and it was agreed 
to urge the operative joiners to definitely decide 
as to whether they could accept the offer of the 
employers of a maximum week of forty-eight 
hours, and if not, that the Conciliation Board 
take up the question. 


Ara recent meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Mr. Le Neve Foster read a paper on the 
‘ Prevention of Smoke arising from Intermittent 
Firing,’’ in the course of which he said that, with 
regular firing, smoke could be avoided almost 
entirely ; but in chemical works the firing was 
irregular. In most operations the apparatus had 
to be cooled on their completion ; and before re- 
charging, ‘‘ the fires had to be started de novo, in 
order to heat a mass of cold brickwork and flues, 
entailing great difficulty in preventing the 
emission of black smoke.’’ In spite of difficulties, 
however, much might be done by each individual 
manufacturer by strict supervision and careful 
construction of plant. This was shown in his 
- Own works, where the emission of black smoke 
had been reduced to an average of 33 seconds per 
hour. There is not much hope of mitigation of 
the smoke nuisance, however, until the law is 
made more stringent, and manufacturers are not 


know the finely-cut sharp members of Goehring 
mouldings will be able to appreciate the work. 
Four sheets of sections are given, from the simplest 
beading or hollow of tin. wide, to mouldings sin. 
or more wide. Many of these show good profiles 
of Greek and Roman contours, ogees, hollows, 
torus, ovolo, or echinus-shaped mouldings. The 
profiles include some for cornices with ‘‘ Goeh- 
ring ’’ ornament on the plain faces. The net 
price-list for 100 running feet quotes very mode- 
rate prices for mouldings in American oak, 
walnut, mahogany, and wainscot oak, and we can 
recommend all carpenters and joiners and cabinet- 
makers to write for the catalogue. 


WE see, in an American exchange just to hand, 
that Mr. Reardon, the architect who planned the 
library and natural history building of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. in Boston, 
besides several tenement-houses belonging to the 
society, is himself a pupil of the institution, 


finished mouldings in any wood. Those who. 


and is totally blind. This clever 1 
his ideas, as he modestly says, in h 
then sketches them in raised lines, : 
but with the principal dimensions m 
the windows, doors, closets, and projec 
plan clearly shown. These sketches a 
the hands of a draughtsman, who re-dra 
to scale under the direction of the design: 
the appearance of buildings we see in ou 
both completed and in progress, we 
some sightless architects, and not af 
afflicted clerks of works, are in active emr 
in this country. — . & 
ARCHITECTS practising in the Austr 
colonies have not the same punctilious 
about advertising that are prevalent amor 
brethren here, and the practice does n 
bar to membership of the R.I.B.A. 
the issue of the Australian Building and B 
ing Journal, we find the front page de 
‘* Professional Column,”’ in which adve 
by architects and licensed surveyors appear 
by jowl with those of tar contractors, decor 
oil and colour merchants, coal dealers, and 
We notice, among many others, an no 
ments by Mr. E. J. Woods, F.R.I.B.A., a1 
M. F. Cavanagh, A.R.I.B.A., both of Ad 
Indeed, the present hard times in Australia 
to have given a fillip to professional ady: 
in those colonies. — vii 
Tue annual dinner of the members 
Tanner’s department of H.M. Office of 
was held on Friday last at the Victoria Ma 
Restaurant, Victoria-street, at 6.30 p.m. 
were twenty-eight present, and in the uns 
able absence, through indisposition, of Mr.) 
Tanner, the chair was filled by Mr. E. G. 
After dinner and toasts of ‘‘‘The Queen,’ 
Chairman,’’ and ‘‘The Dinner Commi 
varied programme of vocal: and instrun 
music and recitations was gone through in « 
successful manner. The piano was sup 
Messrs. Cramer and Co. 


Tue heads of departments and the travell 
Messrs. Young and Marten, of Stratf 
assembled at the Holborn Restaurant on §. 
day evening, the 19th inst., to meet the 
cipals, the occasion being that of the first a 
dinner, which, thanks to the arrangements 
by the organiser, Mr. R. Letby, prox 
recherché repast.. Deep disappointment - 
at the receipt of a message from Mr. 
Marten, the head of the firm, announcing 
severe indisposition prevented him from 
with them. The chair was taken by the 
manager, Mr. E. Montague Edwards, and the 
chair byMr.J.Johns. Insubmitting thetoast, ‘ 
Firm,”’ Mr. Johns said they all deeply regr 
the absence of Mr. Marten, and it had been 
gested by many around him that they should 
a telegram expressing their deep sympathy 
him in his indisposition. In further remark 
stated that it was not for him to trace ba 
history of the firm, starting as it had from small 
beginnings and rising into a huge busin 
he felt sure that the manager must feel 
honour to himself to see assembled round 
heads of departments—men who had p 
through his hands and progressed as the bu 
had progressed, rising from their various j 
positions to be at the present moment heac 
departments that, he ventured to say, — 
second to none in the trade. Mr. Edwar 
responding, said none regretted Mr. Mar 
absence more than he did. The success of 
business had been worked up by several i 
viduals, who had stuck to him when the bus 
was increasing so rapidly, working early 
He expressed the great pleasure he had in 
ing almost daily the various heads of departm 
The basis upon which the business had been er 
was a very large and a very solid one; in 
the business was yet in its infancy. He refe 
to the various projects they had brought for 
and matured of recent years—viz., the large 
ing in the Broadway, also that in the Ro 
road, additions to their branches, and proje 
railway stores, siding and despatch departm 
and above all, the catalogue nearly ready 
tion of which is already in use), the total cos 
which cannot be less than £3,500. He thank 
them for drinking Mr. Marten’s health and 
own, and also eulogised the representative 
alluding to the difficulties they had*to con 
with. Oise 
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The Marquess of Zetland laid, at Middlesbr 
on Wednesday, the copestone of the nev 
to Seamen Institute at that port, 
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 §PHOIFICATION STANDARDS. 


N these days it is difficult for an architect 

LL ‘to insist on requirements which he 
| knows ought to be complied with, but which 
he is seldom able or competent to enforce. 
Beset by opposing and conflicting interests, 
—clients who want certain things done he 
eannot concur in; contractors who wish to 
' carry out the work as easily for themselves 
ag possible; manufacturers and tradesmen 
who have particular goods to introduce—the 
architect is often placed in a helpless condi- 
_ tion, the only way out of which being'a firm 
| resolution to act according to his own judge- 
ment under these trying circumstances. 
_ Byery practitioner has not the courage of his 
. eonyictions ; one does not like to compel a 
¢lient to alter his private opinion or taste ; 
another does not think it part of his duty to 
instruct his employer in points of art, and 
acts upon the maxim, “Let a man haye 
what he likes and take the consequences.” 
Certainly it is not the duty of a professional 
man toforce upon an unwilling client every 
_ idea or arrangement that he thinks the best ; 
| or to instruct his client in the principles of 
k 
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building or architecture before he can per- 
suade him to accept his opinion. If such a 
| duty was enjoined, the architect would often 
| haye a hard and unthankful office to fulfil, 

and his commission would seldom compen- 
\ sate him for the double duty of instructing 
and advising. A client who rejected his 
' lawyer's advice would most likely get him- 
| self into a difficulty ; and a patient disobey- 
ing orders would probably lose his life, so 
‘the architect might be contented to warn his 
cli ent of the etiect of a certain inadyised 
There are some things of vital conse- 
| quence to a building, others less essential. 
| Points of plan, as, for instance, the position 
of a certain apartment, or the arrangement 
of an entrance or window, are those which 
| the architect might strongly urge; so are 
cer in. sanitary arrangements, and these 
Ought not to be too readily sacrificed to the 
’ whims of a client who knows little of the 
/ matter. But there are questions relating to 
special things haying reference to the busi- 
_ ess requirements of the employer or to par- 
_ ticular tastes that might be conceded without 
| compromising the architect's opinion. For 
example, to take a dwelling-house: the 
aiTangement and position of a dining-room 
im relation to the kitchen and its offices is a 
pant which the competent architect would 
now more about than the average client. 
| The position and aspect of the drawing-room 
_ or other reception-rooms are material to the 
| Skilful arrangement of plan, and the fact 
| that the client comes to the architect for a 


: 
| plan is a ‘‘condition precedent” of the 
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_ chent’s submission to his adviser. A client 
| might, on the other hand, ask for additional 
' Tooms or larger ones, a few more closets, 
_ Certain kinds of stoves or wall-papers, with- 
| Out materially altering the design. A shop- 
| Keeper or manufacture: may also ask for a 
| particular arrangement to suit his business, 
and the architect would be wrong not to 
consult him. It is one thing to give instruc- 
_ tions as to requirements, and another to ask 
_ for an alteration to a design after it is com- 
 Pleted. Who is to be’the authority on a 
- Question of design if not the architect ? 
at matters of construction employers very 
dom trouble their architects. No one 
bothers himself much about whether the 
walls are hollow or impervious to moisture ; 
low the drains are laid, or the roof trussed, 
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or in what manner this or that wall is to be 
carried. On these points the architect is un- 
questioned, because they happen to be tech- 
nical matters about which the ordinary client 
knows nothing ; but in questions of plan and 
fittings he thinks he knows a great deal, 
and his opinions are thrust forward at the 
most inconyenient time. Is this the only 
source of interference ? No. The contractor, 
the tradesman, the merchant, the mechanic, 
each has something to say in matters of 
materials and construction and on specifica- 
tion requirements. 

Let us look at the trades, or the heads of 
specification, and we shall find that the 
architect’s intentions are often frustrated 
without his knowledge. It is so easy to in- 
troduce a commoner class of goods. In 
bricklaying evasion is easy. An architect 
may specify the bricks, naming the kind or 
the particular field; but he very seldom is 
sure of the quality, or whether it is equal to 
the specification description that the ‘‘ bricks 
are to be sound, hard, well-burnt, and truly 
shaped.” Unless he has a sample deposited, 
what is there to prevent the builder going to 
a second manufacturer? Particular care is 
necessary in specifying facing and moulded 
bricks, and the guarantee is to name the 
maker, quoting the particular number of 
moulded brick in the catalogue. No doubt it 
is a safe plan to specify that all bricks are to 
be approved, and to place a sample in the office 
of the clerk of works for the purpose of test- 
ing; but how often is the rule carried out ? 
The rate of absorbing water, crushing 
strength, are most important points, but 
these qualities are seldom tested. A slowly 
absorbing brick is one of the chief require- 
ments for facing purposes after good burning 
and trueness of shape. ven out of thesame 
burning a large percentage of bricks may be 
unfit foruse and underburnt : hence the value 
of the ring of a brick as a test. How few take 
thetroubletoexamine the loads of bricks when 
they arrive on the works, to see whether they 
contain many broken bats. A specification 
description, however perfect, is useless unless 
these several points can be tested. As to 
bond and workmanship, the architect is par- 
ticular to describe them; the height of four 
courses ; if flushed up at every course; the 
lime, the sand and cement, the manner of 
mixing the mortar. Bats are proscribed, 
except where the bond requires them ; the 
lime is to be fresh-burnt Dorking stone lime, 
the sand clean and sharp and free from salt, 
the mortar to be of one part lime to two 
parts sand, to be mixed as required. Are 
these requirements attended to’ A clerk of 
works may occasionally examime the lime 
and sand, but the ordinary mortar seen in 
London is a mixture of very doubtful in- 
gredients, loamy sand without sharpness and 
certainly not clean, and soft to the touch, or 
the siftings of old mortar; and lime—save 
the mark !—it is often not fresh, and of the 
wrong sort, perhaps chalk lime. ‘The 
mixing may be done by ‘“‘larrying” in the 
old way instead of by a mill, and the couse- 
quence is the ingredients, lime and sand, are 
badly incorporated. All these things may 
and do happen repeatedly. The feebly 
hydraulic lime so much used in London 
ought to be in the proportion of one part to 
two parts sand instead of one to three, 
which is the proportion generally used. The 
standard for Portland cement has yet to be 
established, for it is well known that extreme 
diversities of practice exist among the pro- 
fession, as lately pointed out. For example, 
the tests of fineness, weight and_ tensile 
strength vary greatly, and- Mr. Gostling 
lately showed that out of 21 specifications 
there were 13 different tests for fineness ; 1n 
some nothing was said about it, in others 
about 25 per cent. of the whole ‘finely 
ground ” is required, and so on. For the 
test of weight per bushel, there were 10 
different minimum weights varying from 
100lb. per striked bushel to 118lb. No prin- 
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ciple could be discovered ; many of the speci- 
fications did not limit excess of weight, and 
only one decided that fineness and strength 
were the real tests. It does not appear to 
have been recognised that weight ought to 
bear a certain relation to strength and fine- 
ness, or it is of no yalue. In the tensile 
test there was even more discrepancy, the 
strain varying from not less than 200/b. per 
sq-in. to 4441b. Hence the want of a 
standard specification has given rise to vyaria- 
tions in the tests, every architect and 
engineer adopting his own. 

Again, who is to say how concrete is to be 
composed and mixed? What the size of 
aggregate ought to be for a particular pur- 
pose? Specifications require all manner of 
sizes for the largest pieces. Sometimes it 
is a 2in. ring; others specify a 3in. or 4in. 
ring. In fact, to the unpractised eye, the 
stones look smaller than they really are, the 
consequence being that when a screen is not 
insisted on, the aggregate is often larger than 
it ought to be. Architects leave these 
matters generally to their clerks of works, 
and seldom see whether the broken stone is 
passed through a sieve of the proper size. 
How often is the aggregate washed? Who 
looks after the measuring of the ingredients ? 
Is a proper box used? Is the “dry” or the 
‘‘wet” mode of mixing adopted, the former 
being the best for cement concrete, and the 
method prescribed always carried out on the 
actual works? 1s the mixing platform handy 
to the trenches? Is the cement evenly dis- 
tributed, and the water carefully used on the 
dry materials after they have been turned 
over three times at least ? The uses to which 
concrete is putin building may be mentioned 
to show how the standard proposed by the 
architect may be whittled down in the actual 
work. The floor of concrete and iron is 
often a matter for the firm whose patent is 
selected, and in this case the architect may 
rest assured that a satisfactory result can be 
depended on ; but it is not always so. Some- 
times the floor is designed by the architect 
and carried out by the contractor, as ‘the 
ordinary concrete floor with | iron ties and 
alternate cross-rods. Theutmostcareisneeded 
in specifying the concreteand the iron girders; 
but the work largely depends on the clerk of 
works’ or foreman’s supervision, and if the 
standard of excellence is to be maintained, 
constant supervision is necessary both over 
the iron and concrete and the workmanship. 
Can it be depended on? We have here 
the advantage of specifying a _ special 
system of flooring, like that of Homan and 
Rodgers, of Lindsay, Dennett and Ingle, or 
other well-known firms. Domes and yaults 
of concrete, concrete stairs, walls chiefly 
depend on the care and skill with which they 
are executed as much or more thar on the 
materials, and hence a specification of the 
most complete and perfect kind may be 
rendered nugatory if its requirements haye 
not been thoroughly attended to. For unless 
the concrete has been well prepared, and the 
iron ties or J-irons imbedded in their 
proper position, the verbiage is wasted. 

In stone, timber and iron construction, the 
architect is handicapped in various ways by 
the market and the difficulty of getting the 
particular stone, by price and contract, and by 
labour. As regards stone, information re- 
specting the quarries and prices is often very 
difficult to obtain; the architect specifies 
Portland and finds he can only use Bath 
stone, the cost of carriage precludes the use 
of the kind intended. Many architects 
would use a red sandstone if they could get 
it of hard quality like Wilderness or Glou- 
cestershire, or Red Corsehill, or Mansteld; 
but the labour of working is the principal 
question. We know that the timber specitied 
is very rarely used. Though the usual 
clause states ‘‘Swedish timber will on no 
account be permitted,’ the best Swedish 
deals are more sound and uniform in quality 
than Russian timber, which is cut into deals 
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of one quality and contains numerous centres 
and hearts. The Gefle yellow deals are equal 
_ to the Christiania in many cases. Again, in 
ironwork, a large experience is required in 
the foundry and workshop to discover the 
different qualities of pig-iron, of which 
there are somany made. The “ third melt- 
ing” is known to be the strongest and 
hardest, and to be the one most suited for 
structural ironwork ; but how few agree on 
the point, or on the mixture of different kinds 
of pig with foundry scrap to give the highest 
results. Specifications differ as much upon 
these points as upon cement; and hence any 
standard of strength is impossible. Bars 
cast horizontally are said to be stronger for 
all strains than those cast vertically ; but we 
wonder how many architects have tested the 
' fact for themselves ! 

“We might go on showing how large a 
margin there is for uncertain results in the 
practice of the profession; how in such 
simple materials as those we have discussed, 
architects have seldom any practical proof 
that they are specifying the best, or that 
they have devised the most suitable means 
for their employment. Much less have they 
any positive assurance that the construction 
they have described will receive adequate 
attention at the hands of contractors and 
workmen. Between what they have specified, 
and what is really put in the building, there 
are several links more or less weak and 
imperfect. 
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generally becomes, for practical purposes, a| conce anywhere in th 
defendant. All sorts of allegations may be|superintended? He cannot ' 
made against him, and he may be harassed | there is not. He did his best av 
by protracted proceedings, through which he | but having done that, why sho ud he pl 
may lose much and can gain nothing. The | into the hands of a trickster by shielding 1 
employer is safest under the first of the three | trickster from the sights consequences of — 
systems, less safe under the second, and very | his trickery? An honourable builder wi 
likely to lose something, whether rightly or|not want shielding; and the less a 
wrongly, under the third, since too many| honourable one is shielded, the bette 
outside arbitrators think they have done their | everybody. If, as the lecturer and a mino 
duty if they ‘‘ split the difference.” of the audience seemed to think, it is hard 
Mr. Strahan’s conclusions seem to be as| leave a builder open to an action for ye; 
follows. Neither party to a contract has|after he has completed the work, that m 
much to gain by making the architect of a| be a good reason why a law should be pa 
building the arbitrator in disputes about it.|to relieve him. But it is no reason w. 
He will probably decide as he would if he| architect, who has responsibilities enough 
were only a certifier; but he will do so after | his own, should, without rhyme or reas 
a cumbrous, tedious, and more or less ex-|take the builder’s sins and the buil 
pensive investigation. It is better that the | liabilities on to his own shoulders. 
contract should either make the architect’s| How far is an architect responsible for 
final certificate a decision without appeal, or| correctness of certificates given on accou 
else that it should provide for an independent | while the works are proceeding? The q 
arbitrator. If it does this, it should limit|tion often arises, and it would seem th 
the arbitrator’s powers to certain special|many people, both in the profession and out 
matters. These are usually the payment for|of it, have very erroneous views on 
extras, the extension of time for completion, | subject. The popular opinion apparently 
and the construction of the contract. If the|that an architect, after walking round h 
amount of contract is moderate, and if the| building, in whatever stage of progress 
contractor has confidence in the architect’s |may be, should be able to tell to one pen 
fairness, he will probably be willing to agree | what it is worth. They know nothing abo 
that the architect’s certificate shall be final. | quantities and measurements and schedule 
This will insure a speedy settlement, and| prices. They do not understand that to find 
will avoid the costs of law-suits and arbitra-|the precise amount which is due at any 
tions. If, on the other hand, an outside | particular stage would take perhaps weeks of 
arbitrator is provided to deal with certain | work, and cost scores of pounds. But certi- 
points, the architect's certificate should still | ficates on account are necessarily mere ap- 
be final and binding with regard to every- | proximations, unless on the system sometimes: 
thing but these excepted points. Whatever|adopted in Government works, when a 
course is adopted, the architect must have | quantity surveyor measures up the work for 
absolute control over the works as they pro- | each payment, so that he, and not the archi- 
ceed, or the delays in their execution might | tect, fixes the amount of the certificate. 
be ruinous. The arbitration, if there is one,| Some years ago, a church of considerable 
must not interfere with the progress of the|magnitude was in contemplation. On the 
building, but must be postponed till it is} committee there were several barristers of 
finished. greater or less eminence. Being imbued, as 
Some collateral questions suggested them-| barristers often are, with the principles’ 
selves after the reading of Mr. Strahan’s| advocated in a certain notorious ‘‘ Book on 
paper, and were more or less fully discussed | Building,” they made it their first care to 
at the meeting. One referred to the giving | oppose everything which the architect re-" 
of a final certificate, relieving the contractor|commended, and to insist on everything 
from all further responsibility for his work. | which he warned them against as dangerous. 
The effect of such a certificate appears to be| Pursuing this course, they advyertlsed for 
that the architect who gives it puts himself, | tenders. In spite of the most earnest advice 
as regards the employer, into the builder’s|/they took the lowest, which was £1,500 
place. The builder undertook to do the | below the architect’s estimate; £1,000 below 
work with sound materials and workmanship | the next tender, which came from a rough 
to the architect’s satisfaction. A final certifi-|carpenter and packing-case maker; and 
cate is an acknowledgment that he has done | £1,600 below the lowest price for which any 
so, and he can plead this acknowledgment if| firm accustomed to church-building would 
the employer afterwards discovers faults and|do the work. The builder was in difficulties 
calls on him to rectify them. The employer Ke 


from the beginning. ‘‘ Keep him going,” 
cannot then get any redress from the builder ; | was the perpetual cry of the committee to the 
but he can turn round upon the architect 


architect. ‘‘ Keeping him going” of course 
and say, ‘‘ You certified that the contract|meant money. You cannot keep an insol- 
had been carried out properly. I find it is| vent contractor going by patting him on the 
not so, and I look to you to compensate me 


back; and the committee, or its prince 
for your carelessness in. stating that it was.” | members, were constantly urging that lar 
A very satisfactory state of affairs for the 


certificates should be given than the archi- 
contractor, but a less delightful one for the| tect believed him to haye earned. Finally, 
other persons concerned. Some members of a 


they went beyond this, and advanced 
the Institute did not see the necessity of| hundreds of pounds to the contractor with 
walking into this trap with their eyes open, 


out any certificate at all. Then he br 
while others cordially invited them to do it|down. One of his chief creditors—a lo 
as a mark of courage and honesty. tradesman—thought there was ‘‘ money 
It is unquestionably the duty of the archi-|the job.” He had heard that 15 or 20 
tect, as far as in him hes, to prevent a careless | cent. of the contract amount was supposed 
or an unscrupulous contrac’or from putting |to be retained till the completion of the 
bad work and bad materials into his build-| church. He sent to the committee, and 
ing. But the duty must be construed in a|offered to complete it himself, and they, 
reasonable way. The architect cannot be|again in the face of the architect's 
at the building from the beginning of work|remonstrances, accepted his offer. A few 
in the morning till the close of work at night. | months’ experience taught him two things. 
He has office business to attend to, drawings|One was that church-building is not an 
to make, specifications to prepare, clients to 


occupation which any shopkeeper can turn 
see, and letters to write. His buildings may | his hand to and make a fortune. The other 
be small and widely scattered. He is not 


i was that the committee had partially waived 
ubiquitous, and when his back is turned dis- | their own conditions of contract as regarded 
honest practices may go on, and some of them 


) payment, and that there was not so large a 
may fail for a time to be detected. If| percentage to receive as he had calculated on. 
honesty is to be the word, how can he 


Vexed at the price he had paid for these 
honestly certify that there is nothing wrong, | pieces of information—not liking to bl 


CERTIFIERS AND ARBITRATORS,. 


CCORDING to the very clear statement 
read by Mr. J. A. Strahan before the 
R.1.B.A. last week, there are three customary 
ways in which the amount finally due toa 
contractor may be settled. First, the amount 
may be absolutely fixed by the architect as 
certifier. This happens when, according to 
the conditions of contract, his certificate is a 
necessary condition precedent to payment, or 
to the commencement of an action for pay- 
ment. Secondly, the amount may be settled 
by the architect’s award as arbitrator. It is 
not always easy to discover, in any particular 
case, in which of these two positions the 
architect is placed. If the object of the con- 
‘ditions of contract was to prevent disputes 
between the employer and the contractor, 
and if the architect may decide the matter by 
his own observation and judgment alone, 
then he is a certifier. If, on the contrary, 
he has to decide disputes which have already 
arisen between the employer and the con- 
tractor, andif he has to hear them both on 
the points at issue, then he is an arbitrator. 
In that case, he must hold an inquiry ina 
judicial manner. He must give both parties 
to the arbitration fair notice of the date and 
place of meeting. He must hear the parties, 
or their counsel, to a reasonable extent. He 
must listen to all the evidence that is brought 
before him, provided it is relevant according 
to the rules and customs of the Courts. He 
must not have formed, before hearing it, a 
fixed and unshakable opinion on the matter 
in dispute, and he must be subject to no 
influences likely to pervert his judgment, 
except such as the parties to the contract 
_knew of, or might have foreseen, when they 
entered into that contract. Thirdly, the 
amount finally due to the contractor may be 
fixed by an outside arbitrator, under what is 
commonly known as the “ arbitration clause” 
in a contract. 
When the architect is a certifier—that is, 
when his certificate is final and binding on 
all parties—he is not responsible to the con- 
tractor for anything but absolute fraud, 
although he 7s responsible to the employer 
for gross negligence and incapacity. When 
he is the arbitrator under the contract, he is 
not liable to either side on account of 
mistakes. When, again, there is an outside 
-arbitrator— unless his powers were very 
rigidly limited in the contract—the architect 


elf, and yet hardly knowing whom else 
o blame—he adopted a singular course. He 
rave notice of an action against the archi- 
fect for oyer-certifying before the first con- 
tractor’sfailure, though he had neveremployed 
the architect—had never had the slightest 
communication with him, and only knew 
from the insolyent contractor’s statement 
what the total amounts of the certificates on 
account had been. The action was never 
tried, or the plaintiff might have acquired a 
third piece of information at the same ex- 
pensive rate at which he had bought the 
other two. The architect was obviously not 
responsible to an outsider, who had got hold 
oy his figures by a mere accident. And Mr. 


Strahan states, what is. very important, that 


certificates on account settle nothing but the 
legal right of the contractor to claim’ the 


amount certified. They do not prevent a 


subsequent revision of the payments made 


under them, unless their total amount ex- 


ceeds the whole amount of contract. For 


the decisions on these points, we advise our 


_ readers to consult Mr. Strahan’s paper. 


' ACOUSTICAL BUILDINGS.—III. 


1 ROM the facts and data we have been 


able to collect on the practical applica- 


tion of acoustical principles, it would seem 
almost impossible to lay down with any 
oe of certainty rigid rules for the form 
and proportion of a room or a public hall 
that would be favourable to the conduction 
The laws of sound are easily 
_ understood and definite enough, but in what 


of sound. 


way they can be practically made to deter- 


| mine the shape and proportion of a public 


building is not so easily discovered, as so 


| many other circumstances have to be taken 


_ full particulars of their dimensions, materials, 


‘into account. We may, as before hinted, 
consider first the form and proportion of 
buildings intended for the propagation of 
sound when governed by the principle of 
direct natural radiation, in which case the 
inclosing walls would be of a circular or 
horseshoe form, or the form we described in 
-ourlastarticle,asquareroom arranged diagon- 
ally for orchestra and auditory. Many of our 
theatres and music-hallsshow anarrangement 
which nearly complies with this principle of 
‘atural radiation. The ordinary lecture- 
theatre as we find it in many of our medical 
‘Schools and technical institutes, and as we 
see it at the Royal Institution, Albemarle- 


_ street, which is a rectangle, having the seats 


arranged in the form. of a semicircle, struck 


_ from a centre in the longest side, gives us an 


example. The seats are arranged on the 
princi dle of Mr. Scott Russell, gradually 
ascending by steps to the opposite wall, and 


_ the dimensions of the theatre are 59ft. Gin. 


in length by 44ft. Gin. in width, the ratio 
of the dimensions of height, depth, and 
length being as 2, 3, and 4. The angles 
opposite the speaker, which are utilised as 
staircases to a gallery, are cut off the corners 


_ made by the semicircular auditorium. The 


resonant nature of the materials of the seats 
and partitions assists to reinforce the sound. 
The superiority of this lecture-room has 
een, we believe, overrated, for its merits 

are largely due to the materials, the seating, 
and the small size, A collection of the 
Plans and sections of lecture theatres on the 
ar or semicircular arrangement, with 


and auxiliary details, would be of value, if 
accompanied by authoritative statements of 

ir merits for hearing. We shall not be far 
wrong in saying that their acoustical qualities 
are often dependent on other conditions, 
which we shall presently consider. We have 
pease evidence in our London theatres that 

© ordinary horseshoe or semicircular audi- 
rium 18 not invariably successful. Rhode, 


in his treatise, observes that the majority of 
theatres are little favourable to sound, be- 
cause the laws of its propagation in tubes 
be 5 i 


the sides. 


with parallel walls have been neglected, and 


it has been remarked, very truly, that the 
side boxes absorb the sound, and that it 
would be better if the side walls were made 
parallel, or diverging like a trumpet, and the 
end opposite the stage be formed by a segment 
of a circle. The ceiling may be parallel to the 
pit, rising gradually to the back. These 
remarks have been borne out by many of the 
theatres that have lately been erected. The 
Grand Theatre, Islington, is planned by Mr. 
Matcham much on these lines, and we 
believe its acoustical properties are as good 
as it is admitted to be for sight, as the 
divergent form of the auditorium walls 
enables all the spectators to face the stage 
instead of twisting their necks. This theatre 
is one of two tiers, the gallery being over 
the circle seats, and of large size, and the 
distance from the curtain to the front of 
balcony is 41ft. Let us take another 
new theatre. In the plan of Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte’s Royal English Opera House the 
auditorium is, on the contrary, rather con- 
yergent from the proscenium opening. In 
section the ceiling rises as it recedes from the 
stage, especially so over the gallery at the 
back. Mr. E. A. E. Woodrow, describing 
this theatre, observes: ‘‘ The line of inclina- 
tion taken is almost parallel with the pit 
floor, and the innovation has been made with 
a view of propagating the sound from the 
stage to the remotest corners of the house. 
The peculiarity of the site is also said to have 
been utilised for the advancement of the 
acoustic properties of the house, as the side 
walls of the auditorium are 14ft. nearer each 
other at the back of the pit than they are at 
the*proscenium, the dimensions being re- 
spectively 51ft. and 6dft.” The circle and 
gallery seats are also different in level to 
those generally seen, the seats at the end of 
the rows being raised so that the stage may 
be seen over the heads of people in front, 
the angle of vision being thus sharper at 
We have thus far been rather 
digressing ; our main object has been to 
prove that the form of building dictated by 
the principle of radial sound propagation is 
not always a success. Another class of build- 
ing which illustrates the system we have 
described is the ordinary law court, such as 
we find in the Royal Palace of Justice, 
and the usual sessional courts in county 
towns. These are rectangular, often square. 
Hyeryone knows how exceedingly hard it is 
to hear in these courts, especially when they 
are lofty and the bench placed at one end. 
They are notoriously as bad for hearing as for 
ventilation. 

The other principle of sound propagation— 
namely, that in which the sound-waves are 
conducted along walls, floor, and ceiling in 
the manner of a tube—is exemplified in the 
rectangular hall and the ordinary church. 
We have already spoken of the general form 
and proportions of these buildings, and have 
cited several opinions thereon. Wemay now 
deal in a little more detail with the accessorial 
parts of buildings of this type which assist 
the transmission of sound. And we refer 
first of all to the triple division of 
buildings by columns or arcades. ‘These 
have been discussed many times upon two 
distinct grounds—first, that they interfere 
with the vision of the congregation and 
obstruct the yew of the pulpit and chancel ; 
and, secondly, that they impede the sound- 
waves and sometimes cause echo. On the 
first ground the arguments haye been pushed 
farther in the case of churches intended for 
a liturgical form of worship, where, seeing 
the preacher is subordinate to joining in the 
main act of public worship. Jn those build- 
ings mainly intended for a congregational 
service, the objection to pillar-obstruction is 
disappearing, recent experiments in church 
building having proved that a wide, un- 
obstructed area under one high roof is more 
likely to create echo and confuse sounds than 
one haying internal pillars, the voice being 


lost in the greater space round the preacher. 
We except from this category a few buildings 
that one or two leading architects have de- | 
signet in London and elsewhere, which 
combine the advantages of the ‘‘ hall” and 
avenue systems, in which every care has 
been taken to prevent-the diffusion of sound, 
and various expedients have been used to 
limit the vertical and lateral dimensions 
round the preacher, as in Dr. Allon’s church 
at Islington. In fact, the difficulty of in- 
creased height is one of the most formidable 
questions which a wide, unobstructed build- 
ing forces upon the builder: How to roof a 
wide, aisleless church that will prevent the 
absorption of sound that shall be architec- 
tural as well? For other structural reasons, a 
large, lofty, and unobstructed interior without 
breaks or bays is unsightly and unattractive, - 
cold and draughty, to say nothing of the loss 
of sound above the preacher. It has been 
shown that the obstruction to sight caused 
by pillars obscures from direct view only a 
small percentage of the congregation, and 
their obscuration may be diminished by dis- 
posing the seats in such a manner as to bring 
the line of: pillars at the end of the central 
groups of seating. If from the pulpit or 
altar as a centre radial lines be drawn on the 
plan through the diameters of the pillars, it 
will be seen how small the intercepted 
areas are. 

Irregularities of plan are generally un- 
favourable to acoustic properties by breaking 
up the sound-waves and causing reflections. 
Thus the effect of transepts is doubtful, 
especially those of much depth, as they tend 
to absorb the volume of sound at its initial 
point, or to disperse the waves. Many 
churches having transepts are defective in 
hearing capacity, though there are exceptions 
which may be recalled by many. Transepts 
of small depth and of good width may even 
be found helpful in breaking up the echo and 
in diffusing the sound, as we find in many 
examples of recent churches. After irregu- 
larities of plan, those of roofs or ceilings may 
be mentioned, but as this is an important 
point we may leave it and the consideration 
of galleries and other obstacles to our next 
article. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ioe 4 fortnightly meeting of the Architectural 

Association was held on Friday evening at 
9, Conduit-street, W.C., the President, Mr. 
E. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 
Mr. Thos. W. Aldwinckle, jun., wis elected as a 
member. 


ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE. 


A valuable paper on this subject, demon- 
strated by a large number of diagrams drawn on 
the screen as the lecture proceeded, was read by 
Mr. W. Samvet WEATHERLEY. Many perspec- 
tives, elevations, and sections, sketched hy the 
author in pen-and-ink and pencil, were exhibited 
on the walls, as well as the work executed last 
session by the A.A. water-colour class. The 
making of an architectural perspective mostly 
presupposes, Mr. Weatherley observed, the draw- 
ing of that which does not yet exist, and, one 
may add parenthetically, never may exist. Thus 
it is that the perspective has to be worked from 
geometrical drawings from plans, elevations, and 
sections, and I expect I have been asked to try to 
tell you to-night what I can about the methods I 
have used: the practical rather than the theo- 
retical side of the question. I do not think I need 
apologise for doing so when we consider that the 
scientific side has so often to admit the absurdity 
of its results ; in fact, I very much doubt whether 
perspective can, strictly speaking, be brought 
down to rules, certainly not hard-and-fast ones, 
for there is scarcely a rule but has to be broken, 
and, therefore, the best course, it seems to me, 18 
to be thoroughly grounded in a few broad prin- 
ciples which must be used with a large proportion 
of that useful article known as common sense. 
The very first day of my pupilage I was set to 
work upon perspective, and this without any 
previous knowledge from books, and a very for- 
tunate circumstance I have always considered it. 
I doubt much whether anybody ever learnt from 


books alone anything of practical use; those I 
have met who have tried have certainly failed. 
Two books I have lately looked through, one 
‘¢Modern Perspective,’? by Mr. W. R. Ware, 
published at Boston, U.S.A., in 1883; the other, 
a more recent publication, I believe the very 
latest, and in the library of the Institute, to 
which I shall presently refer. The first book isa 
scientific and practical work written in precise 
and clear language. Jam bound to say it inte- 
rested me greatly, for Mr. Ware was an old 
member of the Spring-gardens Sketchbook. It 
almost seems as if some of the dodges in use when 
I was with Sir Gilbert Scott might have originated 
from him—for instance, what he calls in his 
book the ‘‘method of diagonals’? and the 
“method of triangles.’’ It may help you to 
understand my subsequent remarks if I just run 
through the terms used, more or less customary, 
no doubt, when working from a plan. 1. Point 
of Station.—The point where the spectator stands 
—i.¢., the eye of the spectator. 2. Viswal Rays.— 
Rays from the point of station. 3. Centre Viswal 
Ray.—A line from the point of station bisecting 
the angle formed by the two extreme ‘‘visual 
rays,’’ forming, in fact, the centre line or focus 
of the perspective view. 4. Point of Sight.—The 
point where the ‘‘central visual ray’? first cuts 
the building. 5. Picture Plane.—A line or ver- 
tical plane at right-angles to the central visual 
ray (used with reference to the plan). 6. 
Vanishing Points.—Points at which all lines that 
are in reality parallel must vanish. As a rule, 
vanishing points are on the horizontal line. In 
what 1s called parallel perspective, where one side 
of the building is parallel to the picture plane, 
and therefore has no vanishing point, the vanish- 
ing points for the other sides will be found to 
coincide with the point of sight. 7. Horizontal 
Line.—This is always the level of the eye (used 
with reference to the perspective). 8. Height 
Lines.—Lines erected vertically on the horizontal 
line for the purpose of measuring off the heights 
to the same scaleasthe plan. I can best illustrate 
these if I take the ‘ point of station,’’ ‘‘ visual 
rays,’’ and the ‘‘ picture plane,’’ and apply them. 
For a beginner it is by far the better way, in my 
opinion, to determine the “ point of station”’ on 
the spot, and to do this you must select a building 
which exists, and of which you must also have 
the geometrical drawings. ‘There will be some 
important feature you wish to emphasise in your 
view ; see that this groups with the other fea- 
tures, and whether improved by standing rather 
close in or further away ; then notice where your 
eye appears to rest, looking full to the front, the 
central visual ray forming, as it were, the focus 
of your view, and then imagine between yourself 
and the building a sheet or plane of glass—the 
picture plane—upon which you might trace the 
view at once, every line vanishing to its proper 
vanishing point. The distance between yourself— 
that is, the ‘‘ point of station ’’—and the sheet of 
glass is a movable feast, and only affects the size 
your tracing would be. I am aware the picture 
plane is an artificial invention, for no doubt we 
view things as seen upon a surrounding trans- 
parent sphere, as if we stood in the middle of a 
gigantic soap-bubble. When you have these 
‘things determined and fixed in your mind, 
transfer them to your plan to the same scale as 
your plan, and you will have learnt some vital 
requirements which give you successful command 
for all that follows. If the building does not 
exist, or you cannot get to it, you must go 
through the same operation in imagination, using 
the plan and other drawings, bearing in mind 
that from the ‘‘ point of station,’’ as far as the 
building is concerned, the eye can only take inan 
angle of about 60°—that is, 30° on either side of the 
central visual ray, and this applies also to vertical 
_ heights with certain modifications, such as the 
upper part of spires, which may. somewhat 
exceed this angle. We know, therefore, pretty 
much how near we may stand in, and how far off 
we stand is governed somewhat by the nature of 
the building, whether picturesque or severe in 
character; standing too néar brings about an 
acute result, too far a tame result. As a rough 
general rule, the distance from the nearest angle 
of the building is found to be about one anda 
half to twice the width comprised between the 


two visual rays that cut the extreme points of 


the building on the ‘‘ picture plane,’’ but there 
is to golden rule; it is a matter of judgment 
which experience alone can teach, and it can most 
easily be acquired by working back from an 
existing building, and for a beginner it enables 
him t9 identify and realise what the ‘‘ point of 


station,’’ ‘‘central visual ray,’’ and “ picture 
plane”’ really are when drawn on the plan. To 
exemplify this, and to show how easily every- 
thing else follows—vanishing: points, horizontal 
line, height lines, &c.—I will take a simple case, 
such a building, for instance, as the Cloth Hall, at 
Yprés, in Flanders. This, as you know, is a 
building with a facade some 460ft. long, flanked 
by two corner turrets, and with a central tower 
230ft. high. Suppose we stand about 650ft. 
away, determining the position and distance for 
the reasons already stated. From the ‘ point of 
station ’’ draw lines or rays to the extreme points 
of the building, bisect this angle, the bisecting 
line being the ‘‘ central visual ray,’’ and then draw 
the ‘‘picture plane’’ at right-angles to it; the 
point where it cuts the building will be the same 
scale as the plan from which you are working, 
necessarily so for all vertical heights at this point, 
and hence a height line. Of course, the ‘‘ picture 
plane’’ could be either nearer or further 
away from the ‘point of station,’’ according 
to the size the drawing is intended to 
be. Objects lying at the same distance as the 
‘‘picture plane’’ are of the same scale as the 
plan; objects behind have their perspectives 
smaller, being conically projected forward upon 
it; and objects in front have their perspectives 
larger, being conically projected backward upon 
it. The ‘‘ picture plane ’’ is the line upon which 
all perspective widths and depths are measured ; 
the measurements being taken from just where 
the lines or rays drawn from the “point of 
station,’ or the eye to any point of the building 
cut the ‘‘ picture plane.’? Whether the ‘‘ picture 
plane’’ is behind the plan of the building, and 
the rays have to be extended—conically projected 
backward upon it—is immaterial, and I may 
remark in passing that I have found it convenient 
to draw the rays without reference to any points 
on the plan, except perhaps a few salient ones, 
drawing them pretty closely together—it in ink or 
pencil, then occasionally a red one among them, 
and by doing so you will find the eye will readily 
follow any point on the plan, either up or down 
to the ‘‘ picture plane,’’ and then can be measured 
off with more accuracy than if the rays had been 
drawn to each particular point; and the rays 
need not be drawn further than you like on the 
‘* point of station ’’ side of the ‘‘ picture plane,”’ 
nor beyond the limits of the plan on the other 
side, unless additions are likely to be made to the 
plan in the fore or background, the object being 
to get all your leading lines from the plan on to 
the ‘‘ picture plane,’’ and thus have done with the 
‘* point of station,’’ and you will be very glad to 
do so, as it is mostly a long way off the paper, 
and very probably the drawing-board. The next 
thing to do is to find the vanishing points; and 
this is simply mechanical, because, having 
arrived so far, they give themselves, thus: draw 
a line from the “point of station’’ parallel to 
the side of the building for which you want the 
vanishing point, until it cuts the ‘‘ picture 
plane,’’ and where it cuts it will be the vanish- 
ing point required, and it can be measured off, 
say, from the ‘‘central visual ray,’’ and trans- 
ferred to the “horizontal line’’; and, if you 
remember that all lines in reality parallel must 
vanish to the same vanishing point, it will 
clear up any confusion that might at first 
arise, for you have only to repeat this opera- 
tion for any side of your building at whatever 
angle it may be. ‘‘ Height lines’’ can be 
erected on the ‘‘ horizontal line” at any point 
where the building cuts the ‘‘ picture plane.”’ 
If the ‘‘ height line’’ is wanted at a part where 
the building is beyond the “‘ picture plane,’’ or 
on the ‘‘ point of station” side of it, all you have 
to do is to produce upon your plan any side or 
tace of the building in the same straight line until 
it cuts the ‘‘picture plane,’’ and at the point 
where it cuts set up your ‘height line,” and 
measure your heights upon it to the same scale as 
your plan, working back your heights to the 
vanishing point for that side of your building just 
produced until they cut the desired parts. It was 
while struggling with the difficulties of an 
exterior, and uncertain as to ‘‘ height lines,’’ that 
a fellow-pupil turned round on his stool, and 
holding up about three-quarters of the length of 
his pencil, asked pathetically whether that was a 
fair height for the spire. You will find in 
practice that it is best to make a height line do 
as much work as possible, and not employ too 
many; you will soon find out what is best to be 
done as the cases arise. The rules which I have 
run through and explained by the diagrams are 
sufficient to enable you to make an architectural 


looked through, the one recently published. If 
you come across it you will know it, because in 
every diagram the * pee plane”’ is drawn in 
no case at right angles to the ‘‘ central visual 
ray,’’ the necessity for which cannot be too 
strongly impressed, otherwise the perspective will. 
be distorted. I remember the street front of an 
otherwise fine drawing, outlined for Mr. Brewer 
to colour, having the appearance of looking 
round at one. I believe in this case the tempta- 
tion was to show deeply-recessed arches, and at 
the same time convey the effect of great length 
to the facade. Another singularity in the book 
is that the ‘picture plane’’ is always drawn as 
touching the angle of the building nearest to the’ 
‘‘point of station,’”? and this is taken as the 
height line for all the vertical heights. Neither 
of these cases is wrong, but the former restricts” 
the size of the view, and fails to impart very 
necessary information, and the latter in practice 
would not simplify, but lead to inaccuracy. 
No warning is given about an angle of 60°, 
or any other angle being all that can be 


included, nor a limit of how to avoid the 
extremities of a building becoming dis- 
torted. I think I need not mention the 


author’s name, for you will not require to seek 
his book, and I have told you how to know it 
should it happen to fall in your way. I have 
been showing how to find the vanishing points, 
and for those that come upon the paper or draw- 
ing-board upon which you are making your 
perspective you cannot do anything better, or 
have them more conveniently to your use; but 
for those that come a long way off, and are outside 
the drawing-board, it is not worth while to find 
them at all. The vanishing points are of no 
value; it is the angle at which the lines vanish 
that is wanted, and this can be found in several 
ways, thus: Divide the distance on your plan 
between the ‘‘ point of station ’’ and the “ picture 
plane ”’ along the ‘‘ central visual ray ’’ into, say, 
five equal parts, and from the fourth part count- 
ing from the ‘‘ point of station”? produce a line 
parallel to the side of the building for which you 
require the vanishing angle until it cuts the 
‘* picture plane.’’ “rect a vertical line A at this 
point, and also a vertical line B where the 
‘‘central visual ray ’’ cuts the ‘‘ picture plane ’’— 
both lines the same, but of any convenient height. 
Divide the line B, which is the ‘‘ central visual 
ray,’’ erected vertically, into five equal parts, 
being the same number as you have already 
divided the distance between the ‘ point of 
station ’’ and the ‘‘ picture plane,’’ and from the 
top of the fourth division draw a line parallel to 
the ‘‘ horizontal line,’’ cutting the line A. Ifa 
line be then drawn from the point at the top of 
the fifth division on the line B to the point where 
the line parallel to the ‘‘ horizontal line ’’ cuts the 
line A, it will form, with the ‘horizontal line,’” 
the perspective angle required. If I complete the 
process through the five divisions, you will see 
that each of the right-angled triangles is, as far 
as their sides are concerned, one-fifth the length 
of the total angle. Or you may divide both 
vertical lines A and B into five equal parts, and 
having done so, draw a line from the top of the 
fifth division on the line B until it cuts the line 
A at the top of the fourth division, and the same 
result will be obtained. This line, if produced, 
cuts the ‘‘ horizontal line”? at the ‘‘ vanishing 
point ’’ for the side of the building with whicl 
we are dealing. A centrolinead can be set to th 
above perspective angle—that is, if you use one: 
I have not for very many years—or you ¢an run 
the line to the edges of your paper, and form 
a scale on both sides; then the left or right- 
hand one, or both, can be some definite scal 

upon which heights may be measured off. 
Another way of getting at the angle for the far= 
vanishing point, commonly practised at Scott’s, 
was to erect two vertical. height lines on 
‘‘ horizontal line,’’ one, A, being, say, where the 
“picture plane’? cuts the side of the building, 
having the far-vanishing point, and the other, B 
where a line produced at right-angles to the same 
side from any point some way down the side cut 
the ‘‘picture plane.’? Then we should set uf 
equal heights on both, and run the far one, B, down 
towards the near-vanishing point, which you musb 
have already found and marked on the ‘‘ horizontal 
line,’’ until it cuts a vertical line, C, erected ove 
the point on the “picture plane,’’ where the 


a 


al ray,”’ from the “‘ point of station,” cuts 
it on its way to the point from whence the line 
which gave the point B was produced. Having 
done this, draw a line from the top of the height 
line A'to the point where the height line B cuts 
the vertical line C, and you will have the perspec- 
tive angle given you. A very foolish way, but 
wely undertaken in my pupilage days, was to 
produce the ‘‘ picture plane ”’ and a line from the 
“point of station ’’ parallel to the side of the 
building having the far-vanishing point until they 
met—not infrequently through a doorway from 
one office to another, and for this purpose we kept 
a huge ball of string. Then the angle was taken, 
the centrolinead set, and the view begun. I 
recollect during my pupilage making a perspective 
for a competition of the exterior of a building in 
Mark-lane. We fixed the A ‘‘ point of station”’ 
some 300ft. away, on the other side of the lane! 
And the vanishing point for the front was found 
by the means I have just described. The above 
illustrates the fact that architectural perspective 
eg ot alternative methods, and he is a wise 
perspectively happy man who knows the best 

of them. Then there are the very useful, in fact 
indispensable, 45° vanishing points: these are 
found in precisely the same way—that is, a line 
parallel to the 45° side and drawn from the “ point 
of station’’ until it cuts the “picture plane,’’ 
and then transferred to the ‘‘ horizontal line.’’ 
The far one can be got from one of the divisions 
on the ‘‘central visual ray’’ on the principle 
used for the far-vanishing point of the building. 
For diagonals of towers, for the setting out of 
pavements, divisions of bays, and for the sides of 
octagons, &c., these points are indispensable. 
When a 45° vanishing point comes very near. the 
‘central visual ray,’’ it is not of so much use for 
objects near the centre of the composition, 
because the angle it makes with the vertical lines 
is so acute. Vanishing fpoints for an angle of 
60° are obtained in the same way, and are, of 
| course, required for hexagonal forms. Up to the 
| present I have been chiefly referring to exterior 
views; but the methods hold good in the main 
for interiors, bird’s-eye views, and what Mr. 
‘Ware alludes to as toad’s-eye views. Interiors 
are frequently drawn in what is called parallel 
(perspective, in which; if a parallelogram, then 
one side of the building is parallel to the ‘‘picture 
plane,” and, therefore, without a vanishing point, 
_and the vanishing points for the other sides coin- 
cide with the ‘‘point of sight.’’ It ‘sa mistake 
to let the ‘‘point of sight’’ be exactly in the 
centre; but it cannot be very much out of the 
centre if the view is to be kept in parallel per- 
spective. Mr. H. W. Brewer’s very fine interiors 
(are mostly drawn in this way. Personally, I 
i using angular perspective or a judicious 
| blend, for instance, in the near parts where the 
(horizontal lines are obviously getting out of per- 
spective, such as to the beams of a roof or to the 
‘pavement. Interiors require management; you 
may have, for example, the abacus of the capitals 
(on the flanking sides, as they get near you, look- 
ing as if they skewed upwards and outwards, 
although in reality drawn perfectly horizontally. 
| Or, again, you may have, at the far end an arcade 
Opposite you in which the columns, as taken from 
| the “picture plane,’’ get wider the further they 
extend to the right or to the left. I need scarcely 
Say these sort of things have to be corrected to 
‘what will satisfy the eye, which you must notfor- 
get an outsider possesses and uses with critical effect. 
nteriors admit of some considerable scope. in 
the latitude and flexibility of perspective rules. 
Yy & very beautiful drawing made to show the 
‘octagonal central hall of Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
design for the Royal Courts of Justice is probably 
ese in this direction, in that it shows seven 
‘sides of the octagon! The perspective is reduced, 
and forms the frontispiece to the second volume 
of Sir Gilbert’s Scott’s ‘Royal Academy 
Lectur es.”’ Bird’s-eye views have the ‘“hori- 
| ntal line high up, fixed according to the range 
of view required ; they are troublesome drawings 
ei and the vertical heights have a tendency 


too high. The best advice I can give you 
38 to place yourself a long way off dnt a Sood 
way up. Toad’s-eye views, to quote Mr. Ware 
again, are luxuries, except in a mild form; they 
bed their name saplee the converse of a 
bird’s-eye view ; the mild form is when a building 
18 on rising ground some 30ft. or so above the 
eye. I remember going in for the Preston Hotel 
‘Competition, the site being some 40ft. above the 
te grounds, which I well knew rose 
ather swiftly to the plateau for the hotel. I 
Toughed out a view, 
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putting the building 40ft. 
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above the horizontal line, deducting nothing for 
the level of the eye, and the result was as if I 
had placed it on a mere hillock, and before I got 
the appearance I knew it ought to have, I had to 
add another 25ft. Everyone who has gone 
through some such experience must be quite 
aware ofthe result. What may be the explana- 
tion I hardly know; but it is, I think, one of 
the many illustrations of the attempt to reduce 
an art to abstract rules which have been pushed 
too far. Asa matter of fact, when we look ata 
building on a hill, we do not keep our eyes 
fixed into the hillside 5ft. more or less above 
the ground we happen to be standing upon. 
This is, however, what the rules of perspective 
compel us to do. In lookiag at a building 
on a hill the ‘‘central visual ray’’ is really 
thrown up; the ‘picture plane,” to be at right 
angles, is tilted forward, and, as a consequence, 
the vertical lines vanish upwards. Anyone 
who has stood close. under a hill and sketched 
some tallish building on the summit cannot fail 
to have drawn the vertical lines converging 
upwards. There is something very odd about 
mountains and hills. If you made a. model to 
scale, for instance, of the Snowdon range, you 
would find the mountains looked mere absurdi- 
ties; and it is partly for this reason that engi- 
neers and surveyors adopt two scales, the larger 
one being used for the heights. During my 
pupilage I was lent out to Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner, and from them learnt to work perspect- 
ives with two scales, one scale having a twelfth 
added, and used for all vertical heights. For 
interiors you will find this gives a much juster 
representation, which you can prove for your- 
selves from any existing building. The use of 
diagonals is one of the simplest and most accurate 
ways of finding centres, or dividing up spaces 
either in odd or even parts; in fact, they can be 
employed in ways without end. Here are a few 
applications :—It is evident the diagonals of the 
squares—or, in other words, the 45° vanishing 
points—can be used in working out interior views 
in.parallel perspective, so that you may practically 
dispence with the plan. For instance, you can 
make a scale across any of the horizontal lines. 
Suppose the total width be 25ft., and your bays 
are 15ft.; all you would have to do would be to 
divide the width into twenty-five parts, take 
fifteen of them, and by means of the 45° vanish- 
ing points, mark this off on the perspective side, 
and then you have the 15ft. bay in its perspective 
length. This principle admits of unlimited 
extension, so that for widths and depths it is 
quite unnecessary to consult the plan other 
than to know the actual dimensions. This 
method is largely taught among drawing- 
masters, and adopted by painters and others 
who will not, or cannot, understand a plan. I 
don’t think an architect would take kindly to it, 
and it is useless with angular perspective and for 
exteriors. Mr. Ware describes a method of tri- 
angles, which he considers a more direct applica- 
tion of the same principle. It is undoubtedly 


more direct, and it can be used with advantage. 


when the vanishing point of the third side of the 
triangle comes conveniently on the drawing- 
board ; otherwise it is a bother, and the ordinary 
use of diagonals is practically less trouble. 
Diagonals are also absolutely necessary for putting 
in circles, either vertically or horizontally, or 
arches in perspective. You will find the curve 
on the far side of the arches can for all practical 
purposes be struck on a line parallel with the 
‘‘ horizontal line ’’—that is, at right angles toa 
vertical line from the perspective springing. The 
near side is always a compound curve in drawing 
—it can be drawn by the hand, struck in by 
compasses, or by means of curves. Remember 
that both sides of the arch are parts of an ellipse. 
I am, of course, now speaking of arches composed 
of segments of circles. Remembering this helps 
the draughtsman to give the right swing, and to 
know instinctively how the curves in perspective 
ought to look, especially for the near side, which 
is the difficult one. With respect to circles in 
perspective, there are two aspects which do not 
require extraordinary skill to depict—that is, 
when it happens to come a circle pure and simple, 
or a straight line. Every other aspectis an ellipse. 
But this is cold comfort, for it is almost more 
trouble to draw an ellipse, irrespective of the 
difficulty of finding the perspective angle of the 
major and minor axes; still, it is useful to know 
how to draw an ellipse, because it helps, as I said 
before, to give you the right swing. Having 
practically exemplified on the blackboard the mode 
of drawing an ellipse, so as to work out the ‘‘ point 
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of station ’’ fora building, theauthor proceeded :— 
The scale must be determined from some paris 
of the building, the actual sizes of which one 
either knows or can arrive at from internal or 
external evidences, such as the courses of brick- 
work, figures in foreground, height of steps, 
lengths of down-spouts, and various other ways. 
No architectural, photograph should be taken. 
without a vertical scale against the building. 
English photographers are more negligent in 
this matter than those abroad. It is a pity the 
architectural perspectives at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition become more and more the work of a 
few specialists. I admit the difficulty for an 
architect whose time is fully employed being 
able to make his own views for exhibition ; it isa 
subject that crops up for discussion every now 
and then. I can bring to mind a view of the 
entrance tower and semicircular wing of the 
Midland Grand Hotel; it was on two sheets of 
antiquarian paper joined. J was making it just 
at the time of an outcry that all works submitted 
to the Royal Academy should be the actual work 
of the exhibitor, and it moved Sir Gilbert Scott 
to: write to the President pointing out that an 
assistant of his had spent about a fortnight on his 
stomach, and asking whether such a penance was 
required of him. This recalls an experiment 
made about that time in one of the rooms at 
Spring Gardens, and the sight of three or four 
men trying to do their work with maul-stick and 
easel, some even perched on their stools on the 
desks, was laughter provoking. I have been 
pleased of late years to see an increasing number 
of pencil perspective drawings; it is a charm- 
ing medium for not too large views, and is 
very much appreciated by one’s clients. ‘The 
difficulties cf reproduction, which, no doubt, for- 
merly stood in the way, have been quite overcome. 
The sway of the architectural colourist is a thing 
of the past. But twenty years ago or so, although 
Sir Gilbert Scott loved a pen-and-ink drawing, 
with detail and carving put in with almost micro- 
scopic minuteness, and although Mr. Street was 
astonishing everyone with his powerful common 
ink perspectives, still it had hardly become safe 
to submit a set of competition drawings without 
a coloured view, and Thomas Allom, who in 
years past had wielded the magic of his brush, 
was induced to take it up again and finish in 
water-colour the exterior view of Sir Gilbert’s 
design for the Berlin Houses of Parliament. This 
was in 1872, and Thomas Allom must have been 
close upon seventy years old. In fact, he died in 
October of that year. Ido not know whether L 
may venture to suggest a direction for your 
studies; but it has always seemed to me that 
Canale’s views at the National Gallery, such as 
the Scuola di San Rocco, the Piazzetta di San 
Marco with the Campanile, and the Grand Canal, 
Venice, afford magnificent lessons. The draughts- 
manship is something astonishing, and although 
the rules of perspective have played him false 
occasionally, we must remember they were done 
about 1750. Perhaps I ought to briefly refer to 
cast shadows. All you have to do is to fix 
the position for the sun, and work out your 
shadows from it on the lines I have described, 
treating the sun as a ‘point of station,’’ and 
drawing rays from it and transferring them to 
your view. One caution I can give you: avoid a 
mid-day sun in the north-east! A drawing of 
mine, showing the east end ofa large church, 
was beautifully coloured by a well-known hand, 
with light and shade coming streaming from the 
north side, producing fatal results. The com- 
mittee revelled-in discussing the phenomenon, 
and as you have ‘probably surmised, another 
design had to be made before the work was carried 
out. I am bound to say I have no sympathy 
with the labour involved in working out shadows 
to the utmost nicety, such as we see in Academic 
drawings, or among French geometrical draw- 
ings. If you examine some of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s delightful drawings, you will find the 
shadows thrown from any side, or both sides, of 
the views. I only point this out, and must 
leave you to. become: disciples or not. A 
fashion in my pupilage days was to elaborate 
the sky, spending a day or so on a transcript of 
one of old. Cotman’s skies; not always with 
success, as the remark “‘ that clouds are generally 
some way off’? would testify. Nowadays a few 
whisps of cirrus clouds are all that is thought 
necessary. The fine old historical competition 
skies, which were considered to be half the battle, 
have ceased to be. The means employed to 
counteract optical effects one learns possibly 
irrespective of perspective drawing; but a per- 


spective to a large scale is the most certain. way 
to make sure as to what should be done. No 
tower, or spire, or other isolated feature should 
be designed and executed from geometrical 
drawings alone. Think of the batter to the 
upper stages of a tower, of the entasis to a spire, 
of the projection of cornices, and how immensely 
important these things are. If the designer of 
the Tower Bridge had made a perspective toa 
sufficiently large scale of one of the towers the 
unhappy appearance of the angle turrets, which 
seem to be falling outwards and the finials flying 
away, might have been avoided, and then there 
would have been two mistakes the less to add to 
the list of his architectural follies. I may just say. 
a word about ‘‘ cooked views.’’ If, for instance, 


if means the rectification. of the rules of per- | hill 


spective, or their modification, such as working 
from a second point of station, which is an 
attempt to meet what in reality is instinctively 
done by the eye to get a better view of any 
particular part, or raising the horizontal line 
for foregrounds and the desperate expedient of 
reducing the scale by one half for the human 
beings and other animated nature; then so far, 
I believe, most of us are sinners, and I think 
the practice can be at any rate defended; but a 
defence is not possible in cases such as adding 
another bay to’ the nave arcade! a clumsy, and, 
I hope, obsolete dodge; or an extra 50ft. in the 
length of the chancel-so that it may be seen 
beyond the tower; nor to falsifying a drawiug so 
grossly as the one recently exhibited in this room, 
and subsequently at the Royal Academy. I mean 


the Gower-street front of University College | Gate 


extension. It was exposed at the time it hung 
here, and it should then have been withdrawn. 
If all architectural perspectives had a plan toa 
small scale in the corner, it would not only add 
immensely to the information given, but’ be a 
check upon a too elastic idealisation of matters of 
fact. I have said scarcely anything about the 
draughtsmanshipside of architectural perspectives, 
nor have I submitted any drawings in explanation 
of my remarks with this intention. The ability 
shown by the rising generation is far and away 
beyond anything dreamt of in my scholastic days. 
I hope I may not have disappointed you by this 
omission: it would, I think, have been presump- 
tuous in me and ‘unprofitable for you had I done 
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Mr. R. Puene Sprers, F.S.A., opened a dis- 
cussion on the paper, in which Mr. H. W. 
Brewer, A. Beresrorp Prre, Pavt WareEr- 
HousE, M.A., 3. Fuicur Frercner, ArTHuR 
Baker, R.C.A., W. B. G. Lewis, and the Prest- 
DENT joined in, and a cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to the lecturer. 


OO -?. 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
STUDENTS’ PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Q* the candidates who presented themselves at 
\ the Preliminary Examination of the Insti- 
tion, held concurrently in London and Manchester 
on the 23rd’and 24th ult., the following have 
satisfied the Examiners :— 


John Heathcote Addie, Powis Castle Park, Welshpool: 
Sydney Wood Ambler, 10, Leighton-street, Waban 
Beds; Bernand Beresford Baddeley, Lakefield, Wood- 
‘berry Down, Stamford Hill, N.; John Banks, 65, Nelson- 
street, Oxford-road, Manchester; Harold Bridge Baver- 
stock, Nightingale-road, Godalming, Surrey; Ernest 
‘Charles Bedwell, 13, , Westbury - road, Brentwood ; 
_Montague Cecil Blunt, ‘8, Westbourne-crescent, Hyde 

Park, W.; George Bowden, Woodbine House, West- 
~houghton, Lancs; Harry Bowden, 3, Gloucester-yillas, 

Newport, Barnstable; William Newbegin Brackett, 
- Orsett, Essex; Frank Herbert Burrows, Elwick House, 

ank-street, Ashford, Kent; Thomas Amelius Marriott 
~Castle, 89, Harcourt-terrace, South Kensington, S.W. ; 
- Christopher Chart, The Limes, Mitcham, Surrey ; Charles 

entworth Clarke, 31, Reservoir-street, Leeds; William 
~. Clarkson, 136, High-street, Poplar, E.; Horace Collins, 

Suffield House, High Wycombe, Bucks; George Frederick 

Cox, Sunnyside, College-road, Maidstone, Kent; Cyril 
Crowther, Strawberry-hill, Haulgh,. Bolton, Lancashire ; 
Henry Joie Herbert. Hood Daniel, Keynsham Manor, 
near Saltford, Somerset; Thos. Frederic Dunningham, 
38, East-hill, Colchester, Essex; Franklin Boucher Evans, 
The Elms, Buckland-road, Maidstone, Kent; Charles 
Roland Field, 211, Anerley-road, Anerley, 8.E.; Edward 
Christopher Fielder, Milbourne, Malmesbury, Wilts ; 
Arthur Llewellyn Fitch, Denmark House, Erleigh-road, 
Reading ; Philip Arthur Flower, 2, Shirburn-villas, High 
Wycombe, Bucks ; Noel Macintyre Foulkes, Grove Lodge, 
Tring, Herts; Alfred Edward Gayer, St... Matthew’s 
Vicarage, Bristol ; Douglas Fleet Goldsmith, Blendworth, 
Horndean, Hants; Herbert George Gomm, Rutland 
House, The Butts, Brentford ; Charles Samuel Goodchild, 
Great Yeldham Hall, Halstead, Essex; Harold Goodbe- 
here, Willow Bank, Longsight, Manchester; George 
Ernest Hargrave Graham, 12, Willow-road, Hampstead, 
N.W. ; Horace Norman Gray, Newlyn House, 131, Earl- 
ham-grove, Forest Gate, E.; Joseph Edward Gripper, 
45, East-street, Chichester; John Frederick Hawkins, 
6, Rayensbourne-road, Bromley, Kent; Harold ‘Heal, 
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Amédée, Crouch End, N.; Thomas Hood, jun., Bog End, 
Duns, N.B. ; Robert Evan Jackson, Hall, Gowan, Carn- 
forth, Lanes; Charles Benjamin Joseph, 5, Romford- 
road, Stratford, E.; Lawrence Everard Jones, 158, High- 
bury New Park, N.; Astley Cooper Key, 30, Wilton-place, 
Belgraye-square, S.W.; Ninian P. Laird, Kirby Muxloe, 
near Leicester ; Chas. Frederick Dashwood Lang, 3, King- 
street, Cheapside, E.C.; Charles Albert Madge, Ivy 
House, St. Alban’s, Herts; William Mortimer Marcus, 
20, Strathblaine-road, New Wandsworth, 8.W.; James 
Millward, 12, Albemarle-stfeet, Clerkenwell, E.C. ; Henry 
Arthur Newman, Ashley-road, Parkstone, R.S.O., Dorset ; 
William Paice, Hartland House, Woolacombe, N. Devon ; 
Thomas William Pearse, Stoliford, Modbury, Devon; 
* Francis Arthur Pinfold, 125, Oxford-street, Rugby ; 
Frederick Reginald Phipps, 64, High-street, Tewkesbury ; 
James Reginald Pineger, Newbury, Berks; William 
Sudbury Protheroe, Bowen House. Leytonstone, Essex ; 
William Hodgson Ratcliffe, Cliffe House, Accrington, 
Lancs; Douglas William Reeve, St. Moritz, Camborne- 
road, Sutton, Surrey ; Ralph Eteson Robinson, 29, Beacon- 
ill, Camden-road, N.; Harold Sheldon, Kinderton-street, 
Middlewich; Percival Clifford Osborne Sheppard, Glyn 
Clydach, Neath, South Wales ; Arthur Shepherd Shorney, 
48, Watlington - street, Reading; Leslie Shepherd 
Simpson, Blenheim, Bishopwood-road, Highgate, N.; 
erick Chas. Webster Stacey, 6, Callow-street, South 
Kensington, 8.W.; Harold Orlando Stallard, Heath 
Vicarage, Leighton Buzzard; Herbert Percy Stimson, 
340, Brixton-road, 8.W.; Clement Marrian Stratton, 
Park House, 247, Monument-road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham; Ralph Noverray 'Stringer, Sherfordville, Taunton, 
Somerset ; Frederick Stanley Sutton, Willow Cottage, 
133, Brixton Hill,S.W. ; Josepn George Tate, The Mount, 
Penhurst Park, Tonbridge, Kent; Walter He Tom- 
kins, 1, Havelock-road, Croydon; Realf Lovett Turner, 
Market pepe. bod Leicestershire; John Graham 
eall, Rutland Lodge, Watford, Herts; Henry Percival 
Francis Weaver, Pedmore, near Stourbridge; Wray 
Wilkins Wheston, Manor Farm, Thames Ditton; 
Timothy Albert Whitby, 31, Beacon Hill, Camden-road, 
N.; Percy Whitton, 43, Hampton-road, Forest Gate, E. ; 
Chas. Albert Willoughby, 28, Friends-road, Croydon; 
George Frederick Wilson, 243, Romford-road, Forest 
, E.; James Perey Wilton, 133, Hartington-road, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool; Robert Wood, Ewhurst, Routh- 
road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W.; Hy. Edward Anzani 
Woods, Lancaster Lodge, Sidcup, Kent; Herbert Guy 
Buckett Wyatt, St. John’s-street, Chichester. [* Passed 
at head of List.] 


“OLD MASTERS” ON THE CONTINENT. 
By Cuaries L. EAsTuake 
(Keeper of the National Gallery.) 


HEN a great work of pictorial art has 
irretrievably perished, an exceptional 
interest attaches to any copy which may have been 
made from it by a competent hand. Nearly 
thirty years have elapsed since one of Titian’s 
masterpieces, ‘‘ The Death of St. Peter Martyr,”’ 
was burnt in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
at Venice. Among the numerous reproductions 
of that famous picture, there are a few which 
may help artists and amateurs who never saw the 
original to understand its ancient reputation. 

Van Dyck has bequeathed to posterity so many 
ortraits of his great English patron, King 
harles I., that it would be difficult to say which 

of the most important ones is the finest example 
of the painter’s brush. Her Majesty alone 
possesses seven. Of these, one at Buckingham 
Palace, one at Hampton Court, and two at 
Windsor Castle are probably the best known. 
The Duke of Norfolk, Louisa Lady Ashburton, 
Sir Charles Isham, and Sir Matthew’ Wilson are 
among the private owners in this country of 
pictures—either full-length or half-length—of 
the same monarch, and painted by the same hand. 
The Duke of Marlborough’s fine equestrian 
portrait of the King, attended by his equerry, Sir 
Thomas Morton, passed, as we know, a few years 
ago into the National Gallery, where it occupies a 
conspicuous place on the east wall of Room X. 
(Dutch and Flemish Schools). 

But the features of Charles I., as portrayed by 
Van Dyck, ought almost to be as familiar to 
foreigners as to Englishmen. In the Salon 
Carre of the Louvre, the King, picturesquely 
clad in a white satin vest, red velvet smallclothes, 
buff leather boots, with a broad-brimmed hat and 
feather, stands proudly by the side of his charger, 
which is held by the Marquis of Hamilton. It 
would be impossible to over-rate the merits of 
this truly admirable work, which is composed 
and painted with a felicity of taste rarely found 
in royal portraits. 

In the Prado Gallery, at Madrid, Charles I. 
appears on horseback. In the Hermitage, at St. 
Petersburg, he is represented at full length by 
the side of his queen, and in the Pitti Palace, at 
Florence, there is another picture of the Royal 
couple. . 

The Royal Gallery at Dresden possesses a 
three-quarter length portrait of Charles which 
for many years was regarded as an original work 
by Van Dyck, and, indeed, is so described in the 
old catalogues of that collection; but recent 
researches have proved that the picture is a copy 
made by Sir Peter Lely from the portrait that 


|was destroyed by the fire which took 
Whitehall in 1697. The inscription on a 
tint engraving by John Faber (1684-175 
leaves no doubt on this point, and it is quoted 
Dr. Karl Woermann, Director of the D 
calety, in support of the opinion which he 
formed on the subject. ; ? 

It is no small proof of Lely’s skill that 
work should have been so long ascribed to 
master whom he admired and strove to i 
Nearly 20 years younger than Van Dyck, 
van der Faes (for that was his family name un 
it was changed to Lely) had studied pain 
under De Grebber at Haarlem, and in 1641 
came to seek his fortune in England. Perh: 
he was encouraged to do so by the success whi 
the great Flemish painter had achieved in 
country; if so, he could hardly have timed 
visit more opportunely. Van Dyck died 
London soon after Lely’s arrival. due cor 
the young painter was presented to Charles 
who soon recognised his ability, and gave h 
some commissions. Lely rose into repute j 
before his Royal patron’s ill-fated end, and it 
while Charles remained virtually a prisoner 
Hampton Court that he sat to his. protegé for 
portrait (probably the one now at Sion House) 
which his features were transferred to canvas 
the last time. ae. 

Fortunately for Lely, the overthrow of 
English monarchy proved no obstacle to his p 
fessional career. He remained in this coun 
during the Commonwealth, and even atti 
the notice of Cromwell, who gave him a ‘coi 
mission for that memorable portrait in which 
Protector stipulated, with grim and somew. 
vulgar irony, that flattery was to find no place 

After the Restoration, Charles II. not only 
ployed Lely’s services, but appointed him Co 
Painter, and gave him the honour of knighthood 
The style and character of his work-during this 
period are familiar to all who have lingered 
the rooms at Hampton Court to admire the 
and frail beauties of the Merry Monarch’s 
His brush was now actively employed ; but 
did not long enjoy his title, and there was 
portrait which an unkindly fate did not alloy 
him to finish. He was seized with a fit o 
apoplexy while painting the Duchess of Somers 
and died in 1680. His body was interred in 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, by torchlight. “a 

Although Lely’s picture at Dresden, which has 
been selected for illustration with this article, i 
but a copy from Van Dyck, the charm 
quality of the original have been so admira 
reproduced that it is one of the most attracti 
portraits in the gallery. Charles I., wh 
figure is painted life-size, and at rather more 
half-length, appears clad in a black silk m 
with the star of St. George on his left breast; an 
ample lace collar falls from the neck to the 
shoulders, his right hand rests on a ta 
before him ; in his left he*holds a glove. . 
Poa auely clustered hair, the well known cut 
of his‘peard and moustaches, his refined and 
handsome features invested with an expression in 
which gentleness and obstinacy ‘curiously com- 
mingled, are all characteristic of the man, w. 
looks every inch a king; while the tec. 
excellence of the work is all that one m 
expect from a facile brush, used to imitate, if 
to rival, the original portrait. = 
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THE CITY COMMISSIONERS OF SEW 
“NEW OFFICES, BASINGHALL STRE 


[ WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION 


TS offices have been designed to gi 
increased accommodation required he 
members of the Commission, its principal office 
and their staffs, which of late years has outgro' 
the accommodation provided in the exist 
buildings. In the new buildings it has 
arranged as far as possible that each departme 
with its chief and staff, shall have a floor fo its 
—namely, the engineer on the ground floor ; 
chief clerk and the medical officer on the fi 
floor ; the commissioners, with their court-room, 
on the second floor; the sanitary inspectors ai 
rate-collectors on the third floor; the sti 
inspectors, gas-inspector, and the strong-roon 
&c., in the half basement. The accommoda' 
provided for the engineering staff comprises 
engineers’ private room, first assistant’s ro 
drawing office (about 50ft. by 20ft.), correspon 
ence clerks’ office, house-drainage clerk, messe 
gers, &c. ‘Thechief clerks’ department compri 
his private office, first assistant-clerk’s of 
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offices for the general clerks and the accountant, 
vogether with the mcdical officer’s and his assist- 
we rooms, waiting-room, messengers’ room, 
) A strong-room, &c. The second floor is 
w ms occupied by the Commissioners of Sewers, 
sr ea their court-room, 46ft. by 41ft. by 
" aoe This room will be handsomely fitted 
Pp ‘a oak panelling, will ‘be well lighted and 
for oe » and will have a large committee-room 
or the members with:hat and coat rooms, lava- 
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tories, &c. The buildings generally will be of 
fireproof construction, be heated throughout by 
hot water, and lighted by electricity. A lift will 
be provided to the several floors, and book-lifts 
from the strong-rooms in the basement to the 
departments above. The principal entrance will 
be inBasinghall-street, adjoining the City Library. 
The architectural decoration of the buildings is 
designed to accord generally with the Guildhall 
Library adjoining, but somewhat more Flemish 
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in character. The foundation-stone of the 
new building was laid on the 22nd January last 
by Mr. J. C. Bell, Alderman, F.R,G.S., the then 
chairman, assisted by Mr. Matthew Wallace, J.P., 
the chairman of the Fimance and Improvement 
Committee, and every effort will be made to com- 
plete the structure whilst the present chairman, 
Mr. H. T. Gordon, F.R.1I.B.A., isin office. The 
design was prepared by the late engineer, 
Lieut.-Col. Haywood, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.1.B.A., 


and the building is being carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. David James Ross, M.I.C.E., 
the engineer to the Commission. The contractors 
are Messrs. Chessum and Sons, of Haggerston. 
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NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES. 
By Joun LEANING. 
(Continued from p. 48.) 
YELLOW PINE. 


“eee pine is the shippers’ name for this 

wood. .Mr. Hurst (see ‘‘ Architectural 
Surveyor’s Handbook’’) calls it white pine. 
Yellow pine deals are shipped at Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Botwoodville, Three Rivers, &c. Generally 
the Quebec are the best. 

They are classed as bright, dry-floated, and 
floated, and there are first, second, and third and 
fourth qualities of each. Little grey specks of 
long shape, parallel to the grain of the wood, 
are a characteristic feature of yellow pine. When 
these are conspicuous, the wood should be re- 
jected. 

Ironfounders’ patterns are usually made of 
good yellow pine, and the better qualities of 
bright pine are used for specially good joinery and 
fittings, and as it can be obtained as wide as 30in., 
it is specially useful for large panels and similar 
purposes. 

As before remarked, large quantities of pine, 
which costs no more than good deal, are used for 
joinery. The price of yellow pine increases 
with the width and length of the deals. When 
less than 12ft. long, or llin. wide, the price falls 
rapidly. 

Exceptionally good bright pine of long lengths 
and wide widths will fetch, at the Dock sales, 
sometimes as much as £28, per St. Petersburg 
standard ; but as comparatively short lengths and 
moderate widths are often as convenient as long 
and broad. ‘‘deals,’’ a reasonable average would 
be £20 per standard, as before mentioned. 


For the best work, the average price of best 
pine should be applied, and a scale of similar 
cunstruction to those previously given for deal is 
is as follows :— 


Average price of first bright pine dealat £ s. 

Docks, per St. Petersburg standard ., 20 0 
- Landing rate .....6....00- pe cenit oss, 40/38 
AUUOAGINE Ss. 5.0u Siaclis's'ss co bret eile we oat 0 2 


Cartage by sawmill proprietors as before. 
Two years’ compound interest at 5 per 
cent. per annum on the total of the 
first three items £20 5s. 3d., two years 
being assumed as the time required for 
thorough seasoning.......ssesesecess 21 6 
Waste in sawing and conversion, 10 per 
cont. on £22 6s. 94d. vei nce e esa secs 2 4 8 


d. 
0 
9 
6 


ni- 


24 11 5} 


The net price for sawing yellow pine planks 
over 1lin. wide is 3s. 6d. per 1,000ft. supl. 


ljin. = 1 cut in 3in. (producing ) 

one thickness of l#in. and one| £ ss. d. 
thickness of ltin.) = 666ft. of }14 6 84 pine 
sawing = 6,5; hundred at | : 
3s. 6d. per hundred. 

011 8%sawing 

666ft.)14 18 5% 
dd. per ft. 


Note.—One-half of the total of the sawing last 
mentioned is allotted to the ljin., and the pine 
reduced by ;°;ths. 


2in. = 1 cut in 3in. (producing ) 
one thickness of 2in. and one 
thickness of lin.) = 666ft. of Lie 7 8 pine 
sawing = 6, hundred at | 
ds. 6d. per hundred. 


0 11 8% sawing 


666ft.)16 19 4% 
6d, per ft. 
Note.—One half of the total of the sawing last 
mentioned is allotted to the lin., and the pine 
reduced by 4rd. 
zin. = 1 cutin 3in. (producing ) 
one thickness of 23in. and one l 
18 8 


thickness of. 3in.) = 666ft. of 73 pine 
sawing = 6,7; hundred at | 
3s. 6d. per hundred. 
011 8sawing 
666ft.)19 0 44 
63d, per ft. 


ote.—One half of the sawing last mentioned is 
allotted to the #in., and the pine reduced by ith. 


|schedule, work in wainscot .was charged 
|and-a-quarter times the price of deal, bu 
deal prices were low. = aN reac e 
Pitch - Pine. — Pitch-pine is imported 
Darien, Mobile, Pascagonla, Pensacola, &c. 
comes into the market as hewn logs, sawn 
and planks. Joinery is most frequently 
plank ; it varies greatly in quality and in | 
culty of working. Some of it is so hard 
‘‘curly ’’ that it must be finished with the sc 
instead of the plane to obtain even a 
finish. Technically it is classed with 
woods.” 5 
Although the freight is higher, it has 
the last few years successfully competed 
Baltic fir. i 
Sawing at the mills is charged at on 
more than the rate per dozen cuts in deals. — 
The labour on pitch-pine will be least 
wood which most closely resembles deal. Th 
which is most resinous and figured, the latter t 
distinguishing characteristic of the best wood, 


= 6:5 - 


3s. 6d. per hundred. 


8% sawing 
666ft.)21 1 32  - 
72d. per ft. 
Note.—One half of the sawing last mentioned is 
allotted to the 3in., and the pine reduced by th. 
23in. = 1 cut in 3in. (producing) © 
one thickness of 2#in. and one | ¢ 
>22 10 6% pine 
%e 


6th 


thickness of tin.) = 666ft. of 
sawing = 6,5, hundred at 
3s. 6d, per hundred. 


011 8%sawing 
666ft.)23 2 3% 
82d. per ft. 


Note.—One half of the sawing last mentioned is 
allotted to the in., and the pine reduced by 3};th. 


BID. NO SAWINY....cecesece S66Ft.)24 11 8 pine | will require the most labour. Old and 
_ 85d. perft. | pitch-pine is sometimes harder to wor. 


seasoned English oak. The builder judicic 
avoids very old pitch-pine. The average labo 
on pitch-pine may be taken generally as abo 
50 per cent. more than the value of that on 
Some will cost more, and some less. _ 


Assuming (as in the tables of deals) a St. 
Petersburg standard to be 666ft. superficial, of 
3in., the price of the various thicknesses will be 
as follows :— 


a aoe 10 ae of ae Pech : The average price of pitch-pine plank is a 
= 7,326ft. of sawing = 734 2411 6 pine | the sameas that of good joiners’ deals. Ado 


the items of the last deal calculation an 
creasing the price for sawing by one- 
table may be constructed as follows :— 


hundred at 3s. 6d. per hundred 
12 16 4} sawing 


7,992ft. )37 7.103 
14d. per ft. 
gin. = 5 cuts in 3in. (pro- 
ducing 6 thicknesses of +in.) 2411 6 pine 


= 3,030ft. of sawing = 33,3; 
hundred at 3s. 6d. per hundred 


7,9928t.)26 5 
84. per fo 


ee ee 


516 65 sawing 


3,996ft.)30 8 OF 
1jd. per ft. 


eet ern eereseee 


ee ee wwe eee sees renee esesete 


#in. 3 cuts in 3in. (pro; ) 
ducing 4 thicknesses of #in.) 
= 1,998ft. of sawing = a4 


hundred at 3s. 6d. per hundred 


eeeeenee 


2411 6 pine ey +3,996ft.)20 14 
17d. fi 


310 0 sawing 


2,664ft.)28 1 6. 
23d, per ft. 


Se ee ee eee eee ee eeeeseserere 


Bee = 2 eae 2 3in. Alora 2,664ft.)18 1 

ucing 3 thicknesses of lin. : . 1d. ; 

= 1,332. of sawing = 138;(* 11:6 Pine |), aig sec eae. 
hundred at 3s. 6d. per ended? Add sawing HEASE sere e 


2 6 63 sawing 


1,998ft.)26 18 0} 
37d. per ft. 


Vn. Mea 5. ais 0 wale RARER ae Sele 


lyin. 2 cuts in din. (pro- 
ducing 2 thicknesses of liin. 
and 1 of din. 1,382ft. of $20 9 7 
sawing 1333; hundred at| — 
3s. 6d. per hundred. 


pine 


11411 sawing 


1,332ft.)22 4 6 
4d. per ft. 


Vote.—One-quarter of the total of the sawing 
last mentioned is allotted to the }in., leaving three- 
quarters (the remainder) for the calculation, the 
pine is reduced by one-sixth, 


: ; ‘ Add sawing °°. So bss2 Speen 
sims = spied in ge ret Add $rd. of last’... c.ccsesoreents cs 
ucing icknesses of 1}in. : Rg aa Zz i 
666ft. of sawing : 635 ob IT 
hundred at ds. 6d, per hundred 


1 3 5} sawing 


1,332ft.)25 14 11k 
43d. per ft. 

A table of thicknesses of yellow pine, with the 
ordinary labours on them, will be found useful 
for reference, and may be constructed in a similar 
manner to that given after the table of rough 
deal in thicknesses. 

The labour on yellow pine is rather less than 
on yellow deal, but the difference is hardly enough 
to vary constants, which can only be taken as 
averages. 


eeeeee 


CC ee et) 


teeter ere cress eeeeeosesene 


eos eeoceo rer ere eeee seer 


Qhin. deal ..... . 
Add sawin 


ee eee He HBO e eee eee oeese 


ee ee rere eeoesesreseesee 


Hardwoods.—Work in pitch-pine, oak, ma- 
hogany, teak, &c., may be either valued by pre- 
paring a table of various thicknesses of the wood, 
and pricing the material and labour as suggested 
for deal; or the price of the work in deal may be 
adopted as a base, and increased by a percentage. 
This must of necessity depend for its consistency 


QM ALU wa isi’ Ses SSsmie eke jie oie 2k Pe ek ee 
AGG Sa Wii? fs 333.5% css ais core eee bs : 
Add 4rd. of last ..... Mea ae A erin 


on the price of the deal work, as, if the price for] | ; 666ft.)15 10 
deal work is low, the percentage must be high, | _. é Re aya Se 
thus :—In one recent schedule, work in wainscot | 9*”- %4/ (no sawing) .......+.-..666ft.)16 


53d. pe foo 


was charged two-and-a-half times the price of \ ; ; 
A table of thicknesses of pitch-pine, with th 


deal, but the deal. prices were high. In another 


tvs 


ordinary labours on them, as given after the 
_ table of rough deal im thicknesses, may be con- 
structed in a similar manner, and will be found 
_ useful for reference. 

__ It will be seen that the price of the material is 
not appreciably increased by the cost of sawing. 
_ As, however, pitch-pine is almost invariably var- 
_ nished or French polished, the care requisite to 
_ protect it and keep it clean has to be considered. 
_ About 1d. per foot superficial will cover the addi- 
- tional cost. 

__ The following are a few of the current general- 
isations as to the differences of value of pitch-pine 
_ and deal :— 


- That the labour on pitch-pine floors is 25 per cent. 
more, 


«Phe labour and material in pitch-pine jamb- 
+ linings, is 25 per cent. more. 
The labour and material in wall-strings and 


la 

; eeirting sirtings, is 25 per cent. more. 

re The labour and material in door-frames, is 20 per 
~ cent, more. 

__ The labour and material in w.c. seats and risers, 
is 25 per cent. more. 

~ The labour and material in doors and framings, 
“is 25 per cent. more. 

» The labour and material in newels, is 25 per cent. 


_ more. 
"The labour and material in handrails, is 25 per 
more. 


That the relative values of pitch-pine labour 


and materials, compared with-wainscot, is one- 
; alf to two-thirds. , 
¢ 


Issues as to relative values are often confused 


by including painting, staining and varnishing, 
i French polishing; they will be found easier 


: Gein wf the calculation is confined to the 
Beek, the finishing being compared sepa- 


__ The comparative value of deal and pitch-pine 


represented by a percentage may be illus- 
by two simple items. 


as 
“tra 


___If we refer to the illustration in a former article 
_ ofaskirting in two pieces, we find the material 
_ Walued at 2::d., the labour 64d. = 934d. total. If 


W 
we 


increase the labour constant by 50 per cent., 
have the following :—2?d. + 93d. = 123d., 


_ which, compared with 93d., represents an increase 


of about 344 


f abou per cent. on the price of the same 
work in deal. 


In the application of the same process to the 


: 


L 
, 


the seats near the floor 


leulation of the value of llin. square.framed 
| doors, we find the material valued at 22d., the 
labour 4d. = 71d. total. If we increase the 
labour constant by 50 per cent., we have the 


_ following i—2¢d. + 73d. = 10d., which, com- 


pe eit _73d., represents an increase of 331 
per cent. 
Pt 


NEW TURKISH BATH. 


te 
(ANOTHER Turkish bath has been erected in 
is the City by Messrs. J. and H. Nevill in 
‘the same luxurious style which has been generally 
~ adopted by them, and was opened by Alderman 
‘ Treloar on Tuesday last. It is situated in Broad- 
an House, New Broad-street, not far from 
_Hiverpool-street Station. Being in close proximity 
‘tothe Stock Exchange and Lloyds, it will bea 
great acquisition to City men. The design is by 
+Mr. G. Harold Elphick, architect, and the style 
a Entering by a pavilion conceived 


Saye 


is Moresque. 
on Moorish lines, the visitor descends by a wind- 
“ing staircase, lined by faience of an agreeable 
colour, to the vestibule or office, and thence to a 
“Saloon decorated in thoroughly an Alhambra 
fashion, with couches and mirrors in each divan. 
This room is divided by cross-beams of decorative 
ee modelled faience with columns, and is sump- 
_tuously furnished with the softest velvet carpets, 
a fountain of cold filtered water with a Doulton 
basin imparting an Eastern sumptuousness to the 
‘Anterior. e ceiling is in panels of cream tint 
-with coloured borders. From the saloon three 
hot rooms are entered, having marble mosaic 
floors, and the walls and ceilings lined with tiles. 
Marble seats and stained-glass windows, and wall 
alcoves in faience give a comfortable and luxuriant 
ar to these rooms. The hot room can be 
False to a temperature of 270°, the second to 
0’, and the third to 140°. These are all lighted 
dy the electric incandescent system. The system 
ot heating is that which Messrs. Nevill have used 
in their other baths. The fresh hot air is admitted 
eh a grated opening below the ceiling, and 
_ the foul air is extracted through ventilators in 
‘ level. There is a vapour 
with hot-water pipes under a seat 
which throw out fine jets of steam, 


bath of marb] 
for the bather, 


ries 
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which atmosphere produces instant perspiration 
when the dry heat fails to promote it. The 
shampooing-room in connection is also well fitted 
with marble slabs, and is also tiled throughout. A 
shower bath, specially made of tiles, anda handsome 
plunge bath are to be noticed, andthe bather in the 
former has choice of a shower, a rose, a douche, 
a needle, or a spiral douche, as he may prefer. 
The plunge bath, 30ft. long and dft. deep, is lined 
with marble, mosaic, and tiles, with dado filling 
and frieze of artistic designs. ‘The ceilings of hot 
rooms and shampooing-room are of enamelled 
iron upon a solid roof of cement, and the windows 
are of treble panes to prevent rapid transmission 
of heat. The faience is generally of a nice cream 
or light buff, with brown tile architraves and 
dadoes, relieved by dadoes of deep brown and green. 
There is much variety in the design and colour 
of the different apartments, and a richly modelled 
stalactite cornice surrounds the saloon and principal 
rooms. The walnut screens, filled with coloured 
leaded glass, the oak staircase, and silver-plated 
fittings to plunge bath are well executed in 
arabesque taste. 
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ROOFS AND ROOFINGS. 


A PAPER on this subject, illustrated by 
diagrams, was read by Mr. G. Barclay 
before the London and Provincial Builders’ 
Foremen’s Association, at the Memorial Hall, E.C., 
on Saturday evening. Mr. Ebdon occupied the 
chair. Having referred to the primeval shelter 
of boughs supported by posts, Mr. Barclay 
suggested that early roofs were mostly of the 
lean-to class, but as trades began to flourish there 
is little doubt but that the skill of the builder 
began to blossom forth, and in roofs as in other 
matters great advancements must have been made, 
fresh forms adopted, and the principles of 
carpentering more understood. As the first idea 
for roofs came from the tree, so. has the tree 
furnished the materials for the construction of 
roofs to a comparatively recent period ; but iron is 
now cutting away the last grip that the old 
wooden trusses had upon the builder, and it is 
almost beyond dispute that it will eventually dis- 
place the carpenter and his art, and the glories of 
the grand old timber roof will have little chance 
of reproduction in our modern days. In the old 
world, amongst the Egyptians, Romans, and other 
nations of that zone, the roofs of the ordinary 
buildings were largely upon the flat system, and 
used also as a retiring place from the house 
internal. This, in a climate like England, to any 
extent is scarcely desirable. Considered from an 
architectural point also, the flat roof gives hardly 
any chance for embellishment, and adding to the 
appearance ofa building. In construction it is 
generally most plain, none of the scientifically 
arranged trusses and principals being required or 
utilised, except in isolated cases, and the only 
person who ever attempted to make any show on 
flat roofs of old was the plumber; with his ex- 
tensive and unnaturally large sized sheets of lead, 
expanding and contracting under atmospheric 
influences, bulging and cracking, and in the end 
forming a day-work job after every shower. Flat 
roofs for ordinary purposes to small houses are not 
popular. In some old residences they have been 
used for studying the prospects obtained from them. 
As progress was made in the carpentering trade, 
and as large halls came to be required in the 
mansions and castles of the moneyed classes, so 
came, no doubt, the desire for development of the 
beautiful , and the construction of some of our 
most beautiful roofs, and the span roof became 
general in every shape and degree. The con- 
struction of the truss became understood with the 
necessity of so framing it as to enable it to sup- 
port and transmit to walls of a larger span, not 
only the weight-rafter, purlins, and other 
timbers, but the coverings of tiles and slates 
which were now becoming general. For large 
halls, chapels, churches, &»., these frequently 
were well wrought and moulded, the ribs forming 
semi or fine Gothic arches, many of which, when 
executed with wrought rafters, purlins, and 
boards, became fine examples of the carpenter’s 
art. The author proceeded: To get internal 
appearances, however, many of these roofs have 
trusses ill-calculated to carry the weights they 
have to sustain, and it has been my lot to see 
somewhere the architect’s idea of traming has 
been so faulty as to cause bad bulges in the side of 
walls, necessitating the after-adoption of a system 
of tie-rods to keep the building from possible 
collapse. This’ was caused by the placing of the 
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collar-tie too far up the principal rafter, the 
weight causing thespreading of the foot by bend- 
ing from the tie-straps and forcing out the foot 
of the rafter. A precaution could have been 
adopted of running a bolt through the foot of 
rafter and tying up in the centre, and I believe 
in the,case I speak of that was afterwards adopted. 
Coming to the hammer-beam roof, the finest 
examples of roofing of this class are those of 
Westminster Hall and the banqueting-hall of 
Hampton Court Palave. These hammer-beam 
roofs seem to have been the height of the archi- 
tect’s and carpenter’s ambition, and much has 
been written as to the beauty and the quality of 
timber and construction. It has been the fashion 
for all who thought they had a right to express 
an opinion to state that these roofs were invariably 
constructed of chestnut, and long arguments and 
well-written papers have at times been brought 
forward to prove the assertions that these roofs 
were chestnut or oak, as the case was taken up by 
the several writers; and Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
in reading a paper before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in April, 1878, referred to a 
paper read by Mr. Wyatt Papworth upon the 
same subject twenty years before. After careful 
consideration and the comparison of oak and 
chestnut samples, the scarcity of chestnut in this 
country, and sundry other deductions, Mr. 
Blashill came to the conclusion that chestnut had. 
not been used so largely as many would infer, 
and he minutely examines the constituent 
parts of oak and chestnut, and suggests 
that it is the ignorance of writers which 
gives and gave rise to the statements that 
chestnut had been used in preference to oak. The 
stability of these hammer-beam roofs, however, 
is in some cases very questionable, and looking to 
the height of the collar in the Westminster Hall 
roof, it seems, in my estimation, to give but a 
small proportion of tie to what should be expected. 
Some idea of this was possibly the reason which 
cause the walls of this building to be strengthened 
by the flying buttresses which exist. ‘The rafters 
in this roof are longer than those of Hampton 
Court, and less elaborately, if my recollection 
serves me, worked. In fact, Hampton Court is a 
finer specimen of the carpenter’s art, and more 
pleasing to my eye, than Westminster Hall, 
which forms from the wall-piece to the collar a 
Gothic arch, and in one span, and if you will 
look into the idea and the work, you will, I think, 
agree with me that it is to the pitch we have to 
look for the strength of the framing, and the 
presence of the flying buttresses as an extra pre- 
caution to prevent spreading. Were the pitch 
less, I can see nothing in the framing to prevent 
spreading, for the circular ribs are not largely 
conducive to strength in this case. Hampton 
Court forms a semi with a quadrant arch at each 
side, and the roof consequently is not so high as 
Westminster, the common rafters forming a kind 
of curbroof. Here again, however, the construc- 
tion, in my mind, is wanting in strength, though 
very beautiful in appearance, and that we must 
agree that beauty has been obtained at the cost of 
strength. I will pass now to some of the smaller 
designed roof trusses, which are—or were till lately 
—employed in the covering of our smaller resi- 
dences, and here we find a diversity of design: 
some good, others not, andmany bad. Incoming 
to the consideration of trusses of, say, the 17th 
to 18th centuries, I have been struck with the 
recklessness displayed in many cases by the car- 
penter in reducing his tie-beams by mortices and 
abutments to in some cases two-fifths, or less, than 
their strength—this I consider a blot upon the 
men, and also the designers of joynts and abut- 
ments of that period. In the construction of, 
say, a king post truss, I have seen illustrations, 
and have met with cases where,. say, a 12in. tie 
beam has been reduced by abutment of the rafter 
foot down to 8 or Yin. As thegexrafter feet are 
in a state of compression and end grain on, it is 
not necessary that such joints should be eut so 
deep into a tie-beam. A tenon and an abut- 
ment are necessary, one to keep the rafter 
foot fairly over its beam, and the other to 
prevent the spreading of the rafter feet; but 
in most cases a joint of the class described, 
with the addition of a foot-strap, is a much 
more efficacious and stronger method of 
framing. I came across, in Claybury Old 
Farm buildings, a chestnut beam about 12in. 
deep, forming a rough tie-beam, and at its bear- 
ing on the post it had been reduced to about din., 
and had no cleat or boxing as it might have had, 
as Fig. 4. These span roofs eventually became 
common and very varied in pitch, and as occasion 


demanded the use of even roof space, we find 
adaptations of the queen pushing aside the king 
post, and rooms being formed in the roofs. This 
gave rise to steeper pitches, and the curb or Man- 
sard roof became much used; and, if properly 
treated, I consider this roof is a pleasing change 
to an ordinary span. It has, however, some 
drawbacks in the way that it does not so readily 
give the opportunity for good and rigid trussing, 
the principal rafters being much steeper, and we 
get not those equilateral triangles in the framing 
that go to make a rigid roof. In this class of 
roof, also, it is almost necessary to form a flat or 
low-pitched roof from the curbs over the centre, 
and that gives little chance for good framing, and 
the weight of roof in cases of tiles or slates soon 
tells, and then become liable to leakage. One of 
the best bits of construction for a Mansard roof is 
the roofs of the towers at the Alexandra Palace. 
There is a simplicity in the framing very com- 
mendable, and at the same time a perfectly rigid 
system of frames, so necessary for the maintenance 
of a good roof in the exposed positions which they 
occupy. While speaking of this building, [ 
might call to mind the semi-trusses of the old 
building which was destroyed by fire shortly 
after the first opening. These trusses were 
formed of three thicknesses of material in short 
lengths, butting on end with joints radiating, the 
two external pieces breaking joint and butting at 
the centre, the three forming an irregular-shaped 
semi-rib. It is a system not generally adopted 
in this country, and a French architect named 
De Lorme brought the matter to the front; but 
my impression of the truss was that it was one 
that gave a good appearance and combinsd 
strength with cheapness, for it gave opportunity 
to form the semi with short lengths, and no 
necessity to cut the lower or upper edges to the 
sweep, for trusses of this span. Passing the 
numerous other constructions of trusses necessary 
for the various roofs, such as dome, cupola, in 
their many shapes and forms, and leaving the con- 
sideration of the many designs of iron trusses that 
“now supersede the old wooden truss, for possibly 
another evening’s paper, I will now touch upon 
some of the simple cuts that are necessary for the 
construction of our common hip roofs. It has been 
my lot to have many different designs of roof to 
manipulate, and I have a distinct recollection of 
my first turn out of the shop to assist an old car- 
penter, a member of the Royal Engineers, to put 
on the roofs to a couple of villas. My old friend 
was kind enough to impress me with the import- 
ance of the work we had in hand, and brought 
out for my instruction a diagram illustrating the 
ordinary hip and rafter bevels. But though he 
gave me the sketch, he made no use of it in 
practice, and it was not till years after that I 
myself took up the system of cutting hips and 
raiters from the plan. You all can recollect, I 
have no doubt, the o'd system of putting up a 
piece of ridge, fastening a line fromridge to plate, 
taking off lengths of hips, and getting bevels and 
finding them often cut wrong after. During my 
apprenticeship I came across no one thoroughly 
conversant with the practical working of these 
diagrams, and have only in after-life come in 
contact with two who readily adopted and worked 
the system. I have seen most excellent car- 
penters otherwise who seemed to shun the idea 
of learning this labour-saving system, and though 
they worked to dimensions given, and cut hips 
and. rafters after being set out for them, made 
no effort to master the simple details. I am 
aware, of course, that if is mecessary to set 
out the roof and go to work systematically, 
and I have known employers who, not understand- 
ing the system, complain about the setting out, 
forgetting that it may be as necessary to set outa 
_ roof as a four-panel door orsash and frame. The 
system I adopt for obtaining lengths and bevels of 
hips is simple and easily caughtup. I produce my 
plan of the building, setting out hips and ridges, 
also elevation of common rafters ; from top of plate 
I usually produce the line. I also take the line 
of one side of the hip plan. To obtain the 
elevation of the hip I usually work down the top 
line of the rafters and work from that, as the 
common rafter is used for the purpose of measuring 
on that line, as the top of the rafter line. To get 


the right intersection height at centre ot ridge, 1, 
produce the elevation of the common rafter to the: 
I take now the vertical’ 


centre line of ridge also. 
_ height from top of plate to apex of rafters on 
centre line. I transfer this height from point on 
hip plain line at right angles with plan of hip line 
as base to elevation of hip. Then taking the 
vertical backing of rafter, om common rafter, from 


¢ 
the vertical line set up from on plan, and cutting 
the top of rafter line, the hip elevation, I transfer 
the depth shown on common rafter, and by now 
striking a line across you obtain the correct line 


of hip corresponding to back of rafters, and the} 


bevels are at once given; then scaling it a get 
length of hip at once. To obtain the top bevel of 
hip, set out the side bevel, then set back square 
from that bevel. The thickness of the hip (if for 
a plan of right angles), and produce same line to 
top edge, square across top edge, and from the 
longest point to where the square line cuts the 
opposite edge gives the top bevel for mitre of hip. 
This also applies to the bevels for hip rafters 
which are obtained precisely similar, only using 
for rafters the vertical cut of the common rafter 
instead of the hip. Valleys are treated precisely 
similar, and in cases where a pitching board is 
placed on rafters which run. through a roof, and 
no valley rafter is used, the short bevel of the 
rafter may be obtained by the application of the 
pete somewhat varied. As the major part of 

ip cuts are at angles of 45°, they are found 
as previously mentioned, but in the case of the 
foot’ cut of a-valley rafter, the pitca of the 
roof fixes the short cut. I have now to 
intrcduce to you a system of finding bevels 
for mitring purlins to hips when fixed; 
and I think I may claim, never having seen this 
illustrated in any treatise on roofs that has come 
under my hand, or heard of it. either, to have 
resuscitated, if not discovered, this simple cut. 
That the system is an economical and labour- 
saving one I can vouch for, and it has many 
times repaid me for the trouble I took to acquire 
it. The application of it to almost all ordinary 


roofing causes me to wonder, as I said before, | P® 


that it has not been more generally applied by the 
carpenters of the country; but I think we ma 
expect that, with the advancement of our youths’ 
technical knowledge, it will become more generally 
known and appreciated and applied. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Barclay’s paper a 
short discussion followed. 

Mr. Young protested against the present fashion 
of cramming the younger members of the trade 
with all sorts and kinds of theories, and neglect- 
ing the practical part of their instruction. 


Mr. Knowles agreed that the fad of technical } ha 


education was responsible for more harm than 
good to young men, and said that the old system 
of seven years’ apprenticeship turned out men 
who were thoroughly competent to work at the 
bench or any branch of the trade, and who, as 
foremen, were qualified by experience to take 
charge of men, while the present style turned out 
first-class mechanics—on paper—but who, not 
being thoroughly competent themselves with their 
tools, were hardly fitted to have the responsibility 
of large jobs. 

A hearty vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
Barclay, and was suitably acknowledged. 

On March 30th Mr. Ackerman will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Present Day Apprenticeships.”’ 


SEE SO 


ADHESION OF CEMENT MORTAR TO 
BRICKWORK. 

7 LARGE number of experiments have been 

lately conducted to determine the adhesion 
between various cement-mortars and makes of 
brick. Five kinds of brick were subjected to the 
test. 1, Hard, well-burnt, machine-made, and 
repressed bricks, having well-finished surfaces ; 
2, soft machine-made. bricks, used for facing ; 
3, hard clamp-burnt hand-made bricks; 4, hand- 
made facing-bricks, softer and weaker; 5, sun- 
burnt bricks, used for foundations. The cements 
were :—1l, a slow-setting Portland; 2, a quick- 
setting Portland; 3, a slow-setting slag cement ; 
4, a moderately slow-setting slag cement; 5, 
another make of slow-setting cement. Three 
kinds of mortar were made with each cement. 
First, 1 part cement to 4 part sand; second, 1 
part cement, 1 part sand; third, 1 of cement to 
2ofsand. The bricks were carefully cemented 
together, before which they were soaked in water, 
and after setting, their adhesion was tested at 
various dates. From the mean of the experi- 
ments, which were repeated four times in each 
case, it was ascertained that the smooth pressed 
brick gave a far better hold to the mortar than 
the rougher varieties —a result unexpected. The 
table of results show many irregularities. The 
highest result is for a machine-made re-pressed 
hard brick with quick-setting Portland (1 part 
cement, 1 part sand), which give at 44 days an 


more than 50 per cent. greater than the 
results in the same column, showing the g 
adhesion of quick-setting Portland of the ab 
proportion to the slower-setting cement. 


— i —eeEe 
CHIPS. 


During the celebration of the communion s e 
at the Congregational chapel, Liscard, Cheshire, 
Sunday, a fire broke out under the tower. O. 
arrival of the fire brigade it was found that 
heating apparatus had set fire to the woodwork 
the flames had gota strong hold before being obse 
Considerable damage was done to the pews . 
fittings. hee He 

The town council of Hull have raised the ss 
of Mr. White, the borough engineer, from £500 fo 
£600 a-year. Mr. White had asked for £700, the 


amount paid to his predecessor in office. _ : 


At the last meeting of the town council of So 
ampton a letter was read from Mr. W. | 
Bennett, the borough surveyor, withdrawing hi 
recent letter of resignation of office. 

At the last meeting of the Hertfordshire Cou 
Council further steps were taken with regard t 
completion of purchase of Beastney’s Farm as 
site of the proposed county lunatic asyl i 
was reported that detailed plans of the A aildiage had 
been Pot by Mr. G. T. Hine, F.R.LB.A., and 
were under consideration by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners. ois ei 

In the Queen’s Bench Division, on Monday, 
before Mr. Baron Pollock and a special jury, 4 
verdict for plaintiff, with £85 damages, was gr 
in the case of ‘‘ Kirkham v. Wilkinson,’’ in which 
a lady sued a builder and decorator for damages for 
rsonal injuries sustained through ‘stepping on an 


insecurely-fastened coal-plate in front of a housein 
Colville-square, which was in course of repair 


Y | defendant’s workmen, 


The committee of the French Chamber of D 
ties appointed to examine the scheme for the 
version of Paris into a sea port by the canalisa 
of the Seine has rejected the project. (sia 


: On Wednesday. week the Corporations Ei 
Lighting Station, Wolverhampton, was f 
opened by Lord Kelvin.. The station is situate 
Commercial-road, where three large engines and 
the requisite plant have been laid down. Oa 
ve been laid from the station to the centr 
thoroughfares of the town, which are to be lit wit 
electricity, as well as shopkeepers and private cu 
tomers supplied. The machinery was supplied by 
the Electrical Construction Corporation, and Mr. | 
Willcock carried out the struc work from the 
plans of Mr. A. P. Brevitt, architect. 1, Sa 


The town council of Oswestry decided, on Mor 
day, after a long discussion, to apply ‘to the Lo 
Government Board for permission to borrow &' 
to relay the water-mains in the town. The 
neer, Mr. Rolfe, had reported that the impure s 
of the water was due to corrosion in the Pipes. 
greater part of the present mains were laid t 
eight years ago. aes “ 

Lord Hobhouse presided at St. Martin’s Tx 
hall, on Saturday, at a conference of Sunday 
societies, at which it was resolved to bring in a Bil 
in the event of the Government refusing to do} 
to legalise the opening on Sunday of science or 
exhibitions, the delivering of lectures, and the p 
formance of music by any body of persons no 
pecuniary profit. a 

Mr. T. Brock, R.A., has completed a clay r 
of a life-size bronze bust of the late Lord Bo 
which he has been commissioned to execute 
Rugby School, to be added to the series of 
boys’”’ portraits. The same sculptor has 
finished his model of the full-length statue 
Richard Owen, to be erected in the hall 
Natural History Museum as a national memo: 
the great anatomist. Sir Richard is weariz 
robe of the: Hunterian Professor at the 
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works will be seen at the Royal 
as vel onal — of a 3 ie 
executed for the Ro ollege of Surgeons by 
Alfred Gilbert, R.A. ries 7h 
The Archbishop of Canterbury consecrated 
Friday the Church of All Souls; Cheriton, 1 
Folkestone. ees 
The British Government has presented to. 


Egyptian Government a large and very val 


collection of plaster casts from Egyptian antiqu 
in the British Museum. 

At the annual meeting of the Glasgow Insti 
of the Fine Arts, held on Saturday, Lord Pro 
Bell was elected president; Mr. J. G, A.B 
M.P., and Sir John Stirling Maxwell, vice-pr 
dents; Mr. A. J. Kirkpatrick, chairman of coun 
Mr. Patrick 8. Dunn, hon. treasurer ; 


adherence in pounds per square inch of 106:7lb., | David Tullis, hon. secretary, 
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Our Lllustrations. 


OLD MASTERS’? ON THE .CONTINENT.—XV. 


Wz illustrate this week the copy, by Lely, of a 
long-since destroyed portrait, by Van Dyck, of 
Charles I.; it hangs in the Royal Gallery at 
Dresden, and was until recent years regarded as 
the original work. A full description of the 
picture will be on p. 188 ante. 


NEW OFFICES FOR THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS, 
a BASINGHALL STREET. 


(Sez description and further sketches on page 188.) 


¥ 
THE PASSMORE EDWARDS WING OF THE WEST 
HAM HOSPITAL. 


THE western extension, the cost of which has 
been defrayed by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, 
consists of three stories, viz. :—Two wards:.each 
. pea Fg -beds.. ..The* ground-floor is 
wife ot Mn 3. Eleanor Elizabeth Edwards, 
wile of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards. The first floor, 
named: after: Mr. J. R.* Roberts, a large con- 
tributor to:'the endowment, contains two private 
wards... The third-floor contains ten. cubicles and 
& common room for the nursing department. , In 
addition to the hospital, and east thereof, extend- 
ing to: West Ham-lane, are the dispensary build- 
ings for out-relief, out of which institution the 
hospital has grown, and which is intended only 
for cases of accident, there being many factories 
and:large works in West Ham, as also crowded 
traffic in the streets. The original buildings were 
designed by Messrs. J. L. and A. CO. Houston, 
and rected by Mr. A Reed ata cost of about 
ea including the administrative block. The 
“extension is being carried out at a cost of about 
£3,800 by Mr. Lewis Angell, F.R.I.B.A., the 
‘borough engineer, and a member of the hospital 
Committee, who is acting as honorary architect. 
‘Messrs. White and Son are the contractors. The 
: work is now practically completed. 


PASSMORE EDWARDS ART GALLERY, NEWLYN. 


‘Tuts building is the gift of Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards to the people of Newlyn, near Penzance. 
The building contains on the first floor an art 
gallery 45ft--by 25ft., with large ante-room and 
hall adjoining. On the ground floor are com- 
‘modious reading and committee rooms, and rooms 
| for caretaker. The building is warmed throughout 
by hot-water. The masonry is of local stone 
with granite dressings.. The joinery is of pitch- 
pine. The Newlyn artists intend decorating the 
panels around the building with ‘‘(Gesso,”’ and 
Pes ta walls of hall leading to art gallery 
Bee Suitable subjects. The contractors are 
fer 8 John Symons and Son, of Blackwater, 
is pe eee architect Mr. James Hicks, M.S.A., of 
hy ie - ' a 
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‘THE BUILDING 
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THE COURTYARD OF THE DOGES’ PALACE, VENICE: 


PUGIN STUDENTSHIP DRAWINGS. 


Turre is perhaps no courtyard more admired in 
the world by the tourist than this of the Ducal 
Palace, though the architect, who too often sees 
only to criticise, may find fault with the con- 
glomeration of styles it presents. 
are combined an infinite museum of detail and 
design, of materials, brick, marble, mosaic, and 
bronze in its two superb well-heads, all dominated 
by the quaint domes of St. Mark’s on the further 
;|side.* On the right is the Stair of the Giants, 
than which, so thought Coryat in 1608: ‘‘ there 
had not been so rich a staires in Christendome.”’ 


Init, however, 


The archway opposite the foot of the staircase 


leads through the Porta della Carta, itself the 


finest piece of Venetian Gothic, to the Piazzetta. 
—R.SuHEKLeTON BALrour. 


HOUSES NEAR SURBITON. 


Tr is proposed to erect these semi-detached houses 
near Surbiton at a cost of £1,200, £1,800, and 
£900 respectively. They will be built of red 
brick, with upper story of Wrotham tiles, from 

lans and under the supervision of the architect, 
Mr. Melville S. Ward, 13, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C., and Apsley, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Herts. 


REGENT-ROAD WEST END PIER, MORECAMBE. 


Tue site selected for this pier is opposite the 
end of Regent-road, Morecambe, at the west end 
of the Promenade, and has a widened’approach or 
bay, 229ft. wide and 85ft. deep, inclosed with 
ornamental iron railing. On each side of the 
general entrance there is an octagon toll-house, 
with turnstiles and large folding gates in the 
centre. The.total length of the pier is 923 yards, 
and available for boating at low water and the 
lowest tide. The pavilion being situated about 
250.yards from the Promenade, is intended to be 
handsomely furnished and decorated in the most 
modern style, adapted for all classes of entertain- 
ment, and calculated to hold about 1,800 persons, 
provision being made for a promenade balcony on 
each side, if it should be thought desirable at any 
future time to increase the accommodation. The 
pavilion will be surrounded on the outside with 
restaurant, refreshment room, shelters, and shops. 
Kiosks will be placed along the promenade at 
each side at intervals. The width of the pier up 
to the pavilion will be 38ft., and from the pavilion 
to the end it will be 25ft. wide. The head of the 
pier is widened out to 180ft., so that there will 
accommodation for dancing, open-air music, with 
other entertainments, and with shelters and shops 
on each side, and in the centre will be a band- 
stand. At the end of the pier due provision will 
be made with upper and intermediate decks to the 
pier head, for the embarking and landing of 
passengers by Parte: and pleasure yachts, &c. 
The design is by Messrs. Mangnall and Little- 
woods, architects and engineers, Manchester, who 
are now engaged by the directors to carry the 
work out. 


Several engineers on Saturday inspected the 
ground from Colwyn Bay to Conway, and from 
Conway through Deganway to Llandudno. It is 
proposed to lay an electric tramway along the 
above-mentioned route. Ifthe Llandudno district 
council will grant their permission for thetramway to 
go along Mostyn-street and Mostyn-street extension 
to Craigside (the eastern end of the town), the work 
of laying down the Deganway portion will be at 
once commenced, and the survey of the whole line 
will be gone on with, and a provisional order will 
be applied for at the next session of Parliament. 


An old standing controversy as to the legal posi- 
tion of the corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne with 
regard to the repair of St. Nicholas’s steeple has 
again come to the front. Meanwhile, pending some 
settlement or management of the question, and 
without prejudice to the position of either the 
corporation or the vicar and churchwardens in the 
matter, Mr. Leeson, architect, is taking measures 
to temporarily secure the unsafe parts of the lan- 
tern, the resolution of the city council being that 
this should be done at a cost ot not exceeding £100. 
In view of the larger aspects of the subject, the 
town clerk was instructed by the finance committee 
to obtain counsel’s opinion. For this purpose all 
the available information was laid before Sir Walter 
Phillimore and Mr. Wm. Graham; who advised that 
the cost of the repairs to the lantern of the steeple 
should be paid by the corporation out of the city 
fund. 

* Other illustrations of St. Mark’s, Venice, will be 


found in the Burtp1na News for April 4, 1873; Dec. 19, 
1879; Aug. 31, 1888; Dec. 6, 1889; Jan. 6, 1893. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Cuester.—There will shortly be a competition 
announced for the erection of new baths and 
gymunasia at Chester. 


Surron (SuRREY) Ursan Districr Councrm.— 
At a special meeting of the council, the surveyor 
submitted a report as to the estimated cost of the 
public buildings, technical institute, and swim- 
ming-baths, and Mr. R. Phéne Spiers, of Regent- 
street, W.C., was appointed assessor to advise 
the council in the final selection from the thirty- 
seven sets of plans sent in for competition. 


Weston-supeR-Mare.— The school board of 
Weston held a special meeting on Wednesday 
week to consider the report of the assessor, Mr. 
E. R. Robson, F.S.A., architect to the Education 
Department, upon the plans submitted in the 
recent open competition for new schools. The 
assessor reported that 60 plans were submitted, 
of which he excluded a number for the fol- 
lowing reasons :—Classes in halls, 11 ; insufficient 
entrance, 9; cloak-rooms too small, 7; general 
low merit, 7; generally bad, 6; lights wrong, 4 ; 
no central hall, 5; mixed, 4 two stories, 2; 
while others were rejected on account of danger- 
ous chimneys, and too much gable. He recom- 
mended the adoption of the plan known as 
No. 15, as being ‘“‘the best which came 
strictly within the scope of the conditions.”’ 
The building sites committee, ignoring this 
report, recommended that Plan No. 3. be 
adopted. This led to a long and acrimonious 
discussion, an unusual feature being a personal 
attack by a Mr. Minifie on the ‘assessor, on the 
ground of the structural defects which had been 
revealed in school buildings erected in the Metro- 
polis during the period Mr. Robson acted as 
architect to the London School Board. The 
chairman endeavoured in vain to keep Mr. Minifie 
and others in order, and pointed out that Mr. 
Robson’s reply to the allegations made against him 
in London had not yet been heard. Having 
appointed an assessor, he thought they ought to 
accept his report. Another member ot the board 
urged that a third pian, No. 42, should be 
adopted, this having been stated by the assessor 
in his report to be by far the best plan in every 
way, but to be excluded by having put a class in 
the children’s hall. No. 3 was also technically 
excluded. By five votes to four it was eventually 
decided to adopt ‘‘ Plan No. 3,’’ and on opening 
the accompanying envelope it was found, as 
might have been expected, to be by a local 
tirm of architects —Messrs. Hans Price and 
Wooler, of Weston-super-Mare—who, by a 
further resolution, were appointed architects on 
the new schools at 5 per cent. commission. We 
are informed that Messrs. H. Price and Wooler 
are the surveyors to the board. Comment on the 
proceedings would be thrown away on such a 
public body. 


CHIPS. 


A portrait by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., of the 
Duke of Cambridge has just been hung in the hall 
of the Grocers’ Company. 


New board schools at’ Carville, Wallsend, were 
formally opened on Monday. They have been built 
on the central-hall arrangement, from designs by 
Mr. Wm. Hope, of Newcastle and Shields, the 
main apartment being 61ft. long by 22ft. wide, 
flanked by six classrooms—three on each side—each 
capable of seating 60 senior scholars. 


Satisfactory progress is being made by the builder, 
Mr. A. J. Beavan, of Bristol, towards the comple- 
tion of another step in the building of the Church 
of the Holy Nativity, Knowle, of which Mr. W. V. 
Gough, also of Bristol, is the architect. The 
present contract is for the completion ot the nave 
and the building of the north porch, together with 
some carving, at a cost of over £2,000. The work 
yet to be done includes new heating apparatus, the 
completion of the tower, alterations to south porch, 
building of vestries, boundary walls and rails, and 
tne carving and decoration of the interior ot the 
church. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Royal Drawing 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland was held at the 
studio in Queen Anne’s Gate on Sunday morning, 
under the presidency of Sir Douglas Galton. Mr, 
J. T. Ablett, the director, in his report on the year’s 
work, referred to the coutinued progress and 
extension seen on all sides. The number of the 
great public schools that participated in the annual 
exhibition last year was much larger than in 
previous years, while the number of schools that 
were using the methods advocated by the society 
and were examined by the society was nearly half 
as many again. ~Archdeacon Farrar presented the 
awards to the successful students, 
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Building nrtelligence, 


Canninc Town, E.—New board schools in 
Star-lane, Canning Town, were opened on Wed- 
nesday week. They have been designed on the 

elsssroom system to accommodate 1,566 children 
~ —viz., on-ground floor, 606 infants ; first floor, 
480 girls; second floor, 480 boys. The play- 
grounds are spacious, the site occupying an area 
of one and a quarter acre. In the infants’ 
department the new requirement, of setting apart 
a Classroom for babies has been carried out. On 
each floor is a hall, and staircases from the ground 
to the top floor are provided at each end of the 
hall. In each department separate private rooms 
for the head teacher and the assistants are pro- 
vided, and the cloak-rooms and entrances are 
arranged to admit of protection for clothes and 
orderly dismissal of children. There is a care- 
taker’s residence on the site, adjoining which is 
a building fitted for instruction in cooking and 
laundry work. The cost has been : School 
building, including caretaker’s house, cookery 
class and laundry, £18,220 ; furniture and fittings, 
£1,037 ; total, £19,257. . Messrs. Newman and 
Jacques are the architects, and the builders are 
Messrs. Gregar and Sons. 


HastBournr.—Messrs. Molineux, Whitfield, 
and Co. (Lewes Old Bank) are erecting new 
premises at Eastbourne, from the designs of 
Messrs. Mitchell and Ford, architects, of East- 
bourne. The style adopted is Italian Renaissance. 
A dome, covered with Braby and Co.’s metallic 
tiles, is introduced as a central feature. The 
entrance to the building is in;the centre of ground 
floor, which contains public office, 35ft. by 20ft., 
clerk’s) office, 27ft. by 18ft., manager’s and 
partner’s private offices, book safe, and lavatory 
accommodation. The strong room is in the base- 
ment. The building is to be faced with Bath 
stone, the cornices and principal projections being 
of Portland stone. The internal fittings of bank, 
screens, dadoes, &c., are in polished mahogany. 
Electric light is to be fitted throughout the 
building. The. building will be completed in 
about twelve months. ‘The floors are to be fire- 
proof, by Messrs. Mark Fawcett and Co., of 50, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. The 
builder is Mr. M. Martin. 


GuioucestER.—The Ven. Archdeacon Shering- 
ham, treasurer of the Gloucester’ Cathedral 
restoration fund, announces that £1,335 12s. has 
been subscribed to the special Lady-chapel fund, 
and this, with the money released by the donors 
to the general fund, has enabled the completion 
of the dangerously dilapidated work on the south 
side of the building, including the entire range of 
parapets and pinnacles (except one bay) and the 
Chantry-chapel, as also, with the sum collected 
by Canon Tinling, the large east window. On 
the north side the four large and most of the 
smaller windows are finished, leaving two small 
west windows, the north Chantry-chapel, and all 
the parapets and pinnacles on the north and east 
fronts'to be completed. 


Lzerps.—The new headquarters for Yorkshire 
of the Sun Assurance Co. in Park-row, Leeds, 
were formally opened on Friday last. The pre- 
mises are modern ones, built in stone, and have 
been renovated and added to, from designs by 
Messrs. Chorley and Cannon, of Leeds. To Mr. 
Windsor Thorp, architect, Commercial-street, in 
the same city, was intrusted the task of designing 
the fittings for the rooms occupied by the insur- 
ance company itself. The external woodwork is 
chiefly:of Burmah teak. The‘internal woodwork 
is either of mahogany, canary. wood, or sequoia. 
Messrs. R. Garnett and Sons, Warrington and 
Penketh, carried out the work. The company 
have had placed on the facade of their office a 
large sun-dial, specially designed by Professor 
J, J. Craig, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
on the model of one at Queens’ College in the 
same University. The dial and art metal-work 
have been carried out by Messrs. Soutter and 
Sons, of Birmingham; the masonry and brick- 
work by Messrs. Nicholson and Sons; and \the 
carpenter’s and joiner’s work by Messrs. J. 
Tomlinson and Sons, of Leeds. 


Waxkerretp.—The headquarters of the West 
Riding County Council are approaching com- 
pletion, at a cost of something under £100,000. 
The site is the isolated one formerly occupied by 
Rishworth House at the junction of Wood-street 
and Bond-street, near the 7town hall erected 
about sixteen years ago from Mr. T, E. Colleutt’s 
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designs. The C.C. offices are being built from 
designs by Messrs. Gibson and Russell, of London, 
selected in open competition. The principal room 
and entrance-hall are placed at the angle of the 
main streets, and behind is an octagonal tower, 
to be capped by domical roofs and a female figure 
rising to a height of 120ft. The structure will 
be for the most part three stories in height, not 
counting the basement. The principal features 
of the ground floor on the west and,south sides 


will be a series of arched windows with moulded 
On the Bond-street side most of. 


stone mullions. 
the windows are square-headed ; but those on the 
projecting gables are round-headed. A loggia is 
provided on the first floor, with six arched open- 
ings overlooking Bond-street; over this portion 
the wall-surface is arcaded, and the roof-line is 
broken by lofty gables. Messrs. Armitage and 
Hodgson are the contractors. i 


Watersipe, N.B.— The new Established 
Church was opened on Sunday. The church is 
situated on an elevated site near the village, and 
is Early English in style, built of red stone from 
Ballochmyle quarries, and slated with green 
Westmoreland slates. The interior of the church 
forms a simple nave, roofed over in one span, 
and with i at west end only. The form of 
ceiling is semi-octagonal, with heavy moulded 
timber couples springing from stone corbels in 
side walls, and dividing the interior into five 
bays. There is a central passage between: the 
pews and an open platform at the east end, with 
communion table in centre, pulpit at one end, 
and baptismal font at the other. The pews have 
been stained to a green tint, while pulpit, table, 
font, and gallery front are in fumed oak. The 
gas-fittings throughout are of wrought iron and 
copper. The number of sittings is 360. The 
church has been designed by, and erected under 
the superintendence of, Mr. John B. Wilson, of 
Glasgow. 

West Harriepoot. — A Roman Catholic 
church, dedicated to St. Joseph, was opened at 
West Hartlepool on Tuesday. The church, the 
estimated cost of which is £13,000, is now com- 
pleted with the exception of the tower. It has 
been built from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Dunn, Hansom, and Fen- 
wicke, architects, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is 
of an Early type of English Gothic architecture. 
It isa brick building, faced externally with red 
Grosmont bricks, and having dressings of red 
sandstone, the roofs being covered with green West- 
moreland slates. The window tracery is worked 
in Combe Down stone. Bath stone is also used 
in the interior for the arcade. The church con- 
sists of a nave and aisles, a chancel, terminating 
in semi-decagonal apse, north chapel, a south 
transept containing a chapel, with organ gallery 
above, and will have a tower at the N.W. corner. 
The nave and chancel are 28ft. wide, with a com- 
bined length of 139ft. The width across nave 
and aisles is 60ft., and the latter are 86ft. long. 
The north chapel is 26ft. by 13ft. There are two 
large sacristies adjoining the south transept for 
the clergy and choir, and a staircase leading to 
the organ chamber, the heating vault being 
below. The nave is covered with a hammer-beam 
roof of pitch-pine, partially ceiled at a height of 
51ft., and the whole lined with boarding, being 
divided into panels by mouldings. Immediately 
above the wall-plate, which is 40ft. above thé 
floor, is a band of open tracery. The chancel 
roof is panelled to the curve of the arch above the 
hammer beams; ribs spring from a rich cornice, 
containing angels and carved paterz, at each angle 
of the apse, and meet in a central carved boss. 
Carved cresting runs along each horizontal mould- 
ing. Below the cornice there are groins on each 
of the windows. The wood carving-has been 
done by Mr. Ralph Hedley, of Newcastle, who 
has also executed the screens, organ gallery, 
font, credence table, and aumbries«in oak. 
There are many angels, sculptured heads, and 
some foliage in the interior carved in Bath stone 
by Messrs. Boulton and Sons, of Cheltenham. 
The gargoyles round the exterior of the apse were 
carved 5y Mr. Milburn, of York. 
generally are of pine blocks upon concrete; but 
the passages in nave and aisles are of Rust’s 
vitreous mosaic, and the chancel floor is laid with 
Italian marble mosaic. Sitting accommodation 
is provided for about 800 persons. The nave and 
aisles are’ large enough to seat 1,000. Mr. Wm. 
Armstrong has been the clerk of the works, and 
the contractors were : Preliminary contract for 
foundations, Mr. Joseph Howe, West Hartlepool ; 
general contractor, Mr. ‘Thomas Dickenson, 
Middlesbrough ; Bath stone work, Mr. Hy. W. 


The floors: 


Blgdwell, Bath; heating, Mess 
West Hartlepool ; Rust’s vitreous mo 
H. Walker and Son, Newcastle ; ma: 
Messrs. Emley and Sons; pitch-pine © 
Messrs. T. Walker and Oo., West H 
gas-fittings, Messrs. Singer and Son 
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* The death is announced of Mr. John Bro 
Bolton, at the age of 78, an estate agent an 
‘tary to the Trustees of the Chadwick Chari 
was for some years a member of ths Bo 
council and board of guardians, 


The Students’ Sketching Club, in connect 
the Northern Architectural Ane 
fifth annual social gathering in the Grand A 
Rooms, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Tuesday 
Upwards of one hundred members | 
assembled to view the students’ work ¢ 
during the past season. 


Christ Church, Sowerby Bridge, was reop 
Saturday by the Bishop of Wakefield. 
months before, to the day, the church was 
destroyed by fire. Its restoration, with « 
internal improvements effected, has c 

? = s 1 

A new Roman Catholic mission school 
dedicated to St. Austin, erected at Thatto E 
on the outskirts of the borough of St. Helen’ 
opened on Sunday. The building has been 
from plans prepared by Messrs, Synott and 
of Liverpool, and the work has been carried 
Mr. James Pilkington, builder and con 
Rainford, the expenditure amounting to over £ 
The premises are only story in height, and 
of a large room 72ft. by 22ft., and ac 
223ft. square. : 


e 

Professor Durm, who is engaged in inv: 
the question of the restoration of the P. 
has had to interrupt his operations for a tim 
has.to undergo a surgical operation on 0 
ears. As soon as he is able to resume wi 
will proceed to examine the Lion of Chzro 
mounting the tomb of the Thebans who f 
in 338 B.c., in order to ascertain what is req 
preserve that monument from destruction. 


Messrs. Castle and Son have just completed 
valuation of the railways, gas and water 
bridges, electric light, public-houses, hotels, 
tories, telephones, &c., in the city of Newcs 
Tyne.’ The old net rateable value was £ 
and ‘the new £333,790, or an increase of 
without litigation, there being only one pu 
appeal. 

A very destructive fire occurred in Beit 
Saturday morning, when the Caledonian 
and Chair Factory, belonging to Mr. 
Pollock, the most extensive work of its k 
West of Scotland, was entirely destroy 
250 workmen were employed, and the total 
approach £20,000. ; 


At Bow County Court, on es Willi 
journeyman painter, of Oxford-street, 
recovered £300 as damages from Messrs. Pe 
Co., of Tredegar Works, Bow, for injuries 
through working on defective building plan' 
painting the new Tower Bridge. 


of Winwick,-on Friday. The buildings 


Major-General C.,. Phipps Carey, R.H 
inquiry at the Guildhall, Wrexham, on We 
Thursday, and Friday in last week, res 
application of the: Wrexham Town Coun 
Local Government Board to obtain an ex’ 
the boundaries of the municipal borough, 1 
make them co-extensive with the boundaries 
Parliamentary borough. The scheme was s 
opposed by various public companies an 
councils affected by the proposal. ‘ 

The highway bridge at Cregrina has jus 
constructed under the direction of Mr. Step 
Williams, county surveyor for Radnorshire. M 
E. Davies and Son were the contractors for mas 
and the Horseley Iron Co. carried out the irony 


wards on the i system. 

alterations an 

tuary, laundry, piggeries, additions to the 

room, kitchen, and drainage, amounts to 

The architect is Mr. H, L. Tacon, of Rotherha 
Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., has been 

by the board of’ Trinity College University, 

in practical sanitary engineering for the qualinc: 

of State medicine in the University of Dublin. 


[EK adjourned discussion on Mr. H. Black- 
| bourn’s paper on the above Act was resumed 
he Surveyors Institution meeting of Monday 
; (4th inst.) by Mr. A. R. Stenning, who said 
it, while he fully appreciated the value of such 
iscussion on such an important Act, he could 
but think that it was rather early days for 
icism of its details. Time only would prove 
ether it would work for ill or good, and the 
erience gained by its working would, he had 
doubt, enable all concerned in making it a 
‘ctical measure, to suggest any modifications or 
avemente which practice may dictate. 
efly reviewing the clauses of the measure, the 
aker suggested that the severity of some of 
'm had been a little exaggerated. For 
tance, under sec. 5, sub-sec. 41, he had, 
ore giving evidence in committee, prepared 
eral di , Which showed that in the 
e of a small dwelling-house in a suburb 
It on a plot of ground, say, 63ft. deep, having 
rontage of 16ft., with a small forecourt, a main 
dding of 25ft., and a back addition of, say, 
t., with 10ft. clear space behind, the Act 
uld allow most of the buildings at present 
cted of the same class. On sites already built 
on he thought the Act would inflict no hard- 
ps. He was not sure that the Act was as good 
Pat of 1882, which it superseded ; but he was 
ce that the danger or inconvenience of its 
king, especially with regard to the angle of 
}; was somewhat. overrated. The County 
uncil had, he thought, shown good cause 
fore the Parliamentary Committee for their 
enuous adherence to their claim to regulate 
wes around buildings. They had made no 
im to settle conflicting cases of right to light 
1 air, but reserved to themselves the power 
insist that sufficient light and air should 
secured to all new buildings. The cost 
new buildings would, in his opinion, be 
eased, not so much by the new regulations 
by the demands of the wage-earners, who 
uld be the first to feel the pinch of higher rents. 
6 provisions requiring that certain partitions 
yuld be ‘‘fire-resisting,’’ but not necessarily 
ireproof,”’ he thought wise. The Act, on the 
ole, was fairly up to date. It would, of 
use, have to be sooner or later altered to suit 
) changing conditions of the times, but for the 
sent it should suffice. He should have liked 
see the position and professional status of 
trict surveyors more clearly defined, especially 
th regard to their right of independent practice. 
@ point -involved inthe definition of a 
uilding contract ’’ as distinct from a ‘‘ building 
reement ’’ was a legal one, on which he would 
; venture to give an opinion. 
Mr. Alexander Payne said that while the Bill, 
originally proposed, met with general dis- 
roval as an altogether confiscatory measure, 
) Act, as now in force, found almost universal 
roval. The County Council had taken the 
nice of, and adopted the suggestions put forward 
_ the opposition, and the result had been a 
asure which was fair and workable. The two 
i points to be considered were, he thought, 
at had been gained and what had been lost by 
2 néW measure becoming law? What had been 
ined? In the first place, conciseness, which 
$80 obvious a gain that he need not dwell 
on it.. Then another gain was the fact that 
ny matters had been put into the hands of the 
trict surveyor for decision, which previously 
tailed a long procedure, as in the case, for 
tance; of furnace chimneys, bay windows, and 
els. This was a decided gain in time and 
be The question of light and air had been 
uded to, and he remembered a case of a series 
flats where the topmost stories commanded the 
shest rents, and the lower stories almost no rent 
all, only on account of the difference of the 
ht and air available for each. The 
sstion of 634° was, he thought, a difficult 
2». Suppose that on one side of a street 
tow of ‘Domestic’? buildings were erected, 
~ 9 to all the regulations as to open 
wes; and that immediately behind them, in a 
uring street, a factory, liable’ to no such 
tions, were built, who would suffer? the 
esti buildings’? which had to curtail their 
or the factory, which had no real use for 
ght afforded by that curtailment? The 
ibunal of Appeal, constituted as it was of 
vctical <a’ Surveyors, was, he considered, a distinct 
_As to the disadvantages of the Act, the 
st, to his mind, was the relaxation of the 
ns against fire. He foresaw a great 
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increase in the number of serious fires in London 
if the provisions of this Act superseded those of 
previous measures. The permission to set sash 
frames flush with the face of the brickwork was 
very dangerous. The new Act would undoubtedly 
increase the cost of building, and, therefore, raise 
the rent of small houses especially. 

Mr. P. E. Pilditch said that he was glad that 
there had been a decision by a Metropolitan 
magistrate on the point involved in Section 212, 
although as the case would probably be taken 
through two or three higher courts, it was some- 
what early to regard it as settled. He thought 
the word ‘‘ contract ’’ could only have one mean- 
ing, and could not fairly be whittled down, as it 
was sought to be done by the County Council. 
He thought that Section 51, which made different 
regulations for the rebuilding of industrial dwell- 
ings belonging to local authorities from those 
which governed other dwellings of the sort, would 
tend to check the employment of private capital 
on such enterprises. 

Mr. W. Eve said that a very interesting point 
had occurred in his own practice, on which the 
Act gave him no guidance, and about which he 
should like information. A large building was 
to be increased in size until it would exceed the 
250,000c.ft. prescribed by the Act. He found 
that by Sec. 74 a ‘party structure’’ might be 
either vertical or horizontal, and it was proposed 
to cut off a portion of the building by a “ party 
structure ’’ carried vertically to, say, the second 
floor, and a horizontal “‘ party structure ’’ at that 
level. The Act said that ‘‘an opening shall not 
be made in a party-wall, &c.”’ ; but his structure 
was not a party-wall, for it did not go through 
the roof. What openings might he then make 
init? And of what thickness must this party 
structure be? 

Mr. T. Blashill (superintending architect of the 
London County Council) said that it was not 
intended that any such opening should be made, 
as Mr. Eve had suggested. He could not, how- 
ever, now that the Bill had been submitted to 
and passed by Parliament, venture to express an 
opinion on the effect of any particular section 
which might be made the subject of litigation. 
The case which had been referred to in the 
Police-courts had been thrust on the County 
Council against their wish, and would now prob- 
ably be carried higher. He thought that the 
more builders and owners could settle with the 
district surveyor, and the fewer matters they 
brought before the central authority, the better. 
All applications involved, if not much cost, at 
least some delay, which was always troublesome. 
He did not. know whether: the author, in saying 
that crescents would be impossible, meant mere 
setting back of the houses of a street with an 
open space in front, or roads leading out of and 
again into a main road. The former would still 
be quite possible. The previous speaker, who 
had criticised the action of the County Council, 
had forgotten apparently that the world went on 
in spite of Acts of Parliament which might or 
might not be passed, and that a wise provision of 
this Act, asin that of 1855, said that any contract 
entered into before the date of the Act should not 
be annulled by its provisions. The County 
Council, as owners, were in the same position as 
others, with the addition that they were building 
under statutory compulsion, and had. no choice 
but to act as they had done. It was not his busi- 
ness to defend their action, nor did he think the 
accusation worth any serious contradiction. 

Mr. C. K. Bedells, Mr. H. B. Hans Hamilton, 
Mr. H. T. Steward (who, as one of the repre- 


‘sentatives of the Surveyors’ Institution when the 


Bill was in committee, paid a generous tribute of 
acknowledgment of the County Council’s fairness 
and courtesy in the matter), and Mr. E. J. Castle, 
Q.C., having spoken, and Mr. Blackbourn having 
very briefly replied, the meeting was adjourned 
to the 18th inst. 

46 e—___. 


CLERKS OF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE twelfth annual dinner of this association 

» was held on Monday at the Holborn 
Restaurant. Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., 
P.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair, and amongst 
those present were Mr. E, W. Nightingale 
(president), Professor T. Roger Smith, Messrs. 
J. E. Drower, J. M. Brydon, J. T. Brady, and 
Mr: F. Dashwood (secretary). 

Mr. J. Wilkinson proposed the ‘* Architects 
and Surveyors,” remarking that they looked 


upon them.as their best friends. The architects 
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of the present day were, he said, equal to all that 
might be demanded of them, and when their 
plans were made they knew that they had only 
to apply to Mr. Dashwood to find capable men to 
assist them. ~ 

Professor T. Roger Smith replied for the archi- 
tects, saying that there were many reasons why 
architects and clerks of works should be very 
intimately related, there being very much in 
their positions that was similar; the architect 
and the clerk of works, although both servants of 
the employer, were both bound to see fair play to 
all concerned in the building. In that respect 
their difficulties and temptations were equal. 
Moreover, the kind of work that they had to 
supply to the building was not dissimilar—the 
large mass of labour which was absorbed, and 
gave practically nothing to show for it. Another 
contribution given by both was brainwork. The 
architect’s first duty was to imagine the building 


from nothing; to evolve the idea and put the . 


same on paper. This took years of study. Then 
came the question of watching the building, and 
here it was that the help of the clerks of works 
came in. Few architects had’ the time for 
watching each brick laid, anc this devolved upon 
the clerk of works; and if the building was good 
it was because of their supervision and intelli- 
gence. Men had to deal with human beings, and 
there was a great’ demand for good example and 
tact, and these were of infinite importance in 
regard to the building; and they were much be- 
holden to their clerks of works who assisted them 
in dealing with difficulties. There was no archi- 
tect who was not very much indebted to the clerk 
of works who had assisted him in connection with 
his building. 

Mr. J. E. Drower remarked that they could 
hardly look upon the clerk of works as a highly- 
paid individual; but he was glad that the associa- 
tion had considered it necessary that the new 
order of clerks of works should have a more 
intimate acquaintance with their profession. 

The Chairman, in proposing the principal toast 
of the evening, ‘‘ The Clerks of Works’ Associa- 
tion,’’ said that it was an association to which 
architects and surveyurs were much indebted. 
The architect might design a building with the 
greatest care, and the contractor be thoroughly 
well meaning; but the duty of superintending 
devolved on the clerk of works, who acted as an 
aide-de-camp to the architect. He had much 
reason to thank clerks of works for valuabie 
assistance. There had been times when it was 
difficult to find suitable clerks of works, but that 
difficulty had been removed by this association. 
He remembered some instances when he would 
have been extremely thankful to refer to such an 
association, and- he wished prosperity to the 
Clerks of Works’ Association. > 

Mr. E. W. Nightingale (President) reminded 
them of the objects for which the association was 
formed. These were to remove the difficulties from 
which clerks of works laboured through enforced 
isolation; to find employment for members by 
calling the attention of architects and engineers 
to the advantages of obtaining good clerks of 
works ; to form a circulating library, and lately, 
through the courtesy of the Carpenters’ Company, 
they had been enabled to enjoy the large library 
in the latters’ possession. There was nothing of 
a provident or benevolent character about the 
association, so that there need be no restriction 
asto age. They had been urged to adopt it, but 
at present the time did not seem ripe. 

Mr. W.S. Woolacott proposed ‘‘ The Visitors,”’ 
to which Mr. J. M. Brydon replied, saying that 
the first article of their creed should be good 
work, and then they need not be alarmed for the 
success of the building trade. 

Mr. J. Brady proposed the ‘‘Carpenters’ Com- 
pany,’’ which was acknowledged by Mr. P. T. 
King. 
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CHIMNEYPIECES AND TILE GRATES. 


HE ‘‘Illustrated Catalogue of Chimney- 
pieces, Grates, Tiles, and Kitchen Ranges,’’ 
issued by Messrs. Young and Marten, of the 
Caledonian Works, Stratford, E., is the first 
section of a comprehensive publication consisting 
of many lithographic plates printed in colours 
which well illustrate the various trades of the 
plumber, decorator, and sanitary engineer. The 
completed volume will be ready next June, and 
the authors invite the names and addresses of 
those who would like copies. Messrs. Young 
and. Marten appear to have devoted special 
attention to the design and mannfacture of 
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chimneypieces and tile grates, of which 
there is a large number of examples taken 
direct from photographs of the articles. These 
range from wood chimneypieces in pins, maho- 
gany, oak, and walnut, and prices from 24s. 
upwards, to enamelled slate chimneypieces with 
improved tile grates. Black and Italian Griotte, 
malachite, black and green serpentine, rouge 
and St. Ann’s marble, with black trusses, 
columns, &c., are used in these chimneypieces, 
and shown in coloured lithos. The ‘ Lincoln,”’ 
‘Salisbury,’ ‘‘ Chester,’’ ‘* Hereford, ‘* Ely,’’ 
and other special grates, with canopies, semi-slow 
fire and ashes fret, brick back and sides of various 
sizes and prices, are fitted to them. Some very 
excellent cheap tile grates of improved construc- 
tion are given, also dog-grates, plain and 
canopied. Several plates (coloured) of tiles for 
grates, hearths, and dadoes, in all'styles and prices, 
give the builder and architect a varied choice. 
‘* Interiors’’ and Parson’s. grates, the high-class 
Anglo-French designs, with brass pillars and 
mountings and canopies, are very effective designs. 
Besides these goods, we may call particular 
attention to the cheap tile registers in various 
patterns, some projecting, suitable for dwellings 
of moderate size; the iron mantelpieces, com- 
bined with overmantels, iron overdoors, the 
portable and self-setting ranges, the kitcheners 
made by this firm, which are shown in several 
designs and with every convenience, with open 
and close fires. The firm’s ‘Boiler Telltale,’’ a 
patert to prevent kitchen-boiler explosions, is a 
safeguard which has a special significance in this 
severe weather. Other pages of builders’ iron- 
mongery and fittings are given, which we are 
unable to mention here. Architects, builders, 
and ironmongers will find much of interest in the 


catalogue. The sizes and prices are fully 
detailed. 


NE 
STONEWARE AND LEAD JOINTS. 


aA improved process of joining metal to 
earthenware has, it is stated inan American 
trade journal, been produced, well suited for con- 
“necting lead pipes to the earthenware closet or 
lavatory basins. If the earthenware is glazed, 
the glaze must be removed, and be coated with 
plumbago and placed in an electrolytic bath, by 
which a firm metallic coating is obtained. The 
lead pipe is then soldered by a plumber’s wiped 
joint. The result is said to be satisfactory, and 
does away with washers or putty. We believe 
there have been several patents for joints of this 
kind, and some of them are in use. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. Parsons Earwaxker, M.A., F.S.A., an 
archeologist well known in Cheshire and North 
Wales, died at Abergele on the 30th ult., aged 
47 years. He was a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, for which he was the local hon. 
secretary, and also secretary of the Lancashire 
Records Society, and a constant,contributor to 
the Chester Archzological Society, and formerly 
editor of the ‘‘Society’s Record and Papers.’’ 
Mr. Earwaker wrote a‘! History of East Cheshire,”’ 
and a valuable book on Roman Chester. At the 
time of his death he had nearly completed the 
history of St. Mary’s parish, Chester. 


a ee 


Major-General Crozier held an inquiry on Tues- 
day at Nelson, relative to a proposed loan respecting 
£30,000 for works of private and street improve- 
ments, £8,000 for sewerage and sewage disposal, 
£1,641 for a bridge in Leeds-road, and £1,500 for 
the completion of the Town-hall. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Dudley town council, 
- a letter was read from Messrs, Granger and Smith, 

High-street, Dudley, offering to the corporation, for 
exhibition in the-art gallery, a picture by’ T. Y. 
Titcombe, entitled ‘‘ Primitive Methodists,’’ which 
had been on view at the Royal Academy, and had 
obtained a prize at Chicago. The council passed a 
ay of thanks to Messrs. Granger and Smith for the 
gilt. 

The annual dinner of the Bath Master Builders’ 
Association was held ou Monday evening, under the 
presidency of Mr. Stephen Ambrose.‘ The Trade 
and Commerce of Bath,’’ was proposed by Mr. 
George H. Perrin, of Bristol, and responded to b 
Mr. Turner. The toast of “The Bath Master 
Builders’ Association’ was proposed by Mr..H. J. 
Spear, and acknowledged by the president, Mr. G. 
Humphries and Mr. E. T: Hatherly, of Bristol, 
replied to ‘Kindred Associations,” and Mr. E. 
Bligh Bond, architect, Bristol, responded on behalf 
of the visitors, 


Y | bridges are built of 


md Y v 1 ‘ 2 
Engineering Notes, 

0+ 4 mh 4 f 
Ciry anp Sovrx Lonpon Rattway.—aAt the 
half-yearly meeting of this company, held on 
Friday, the directors recommended that steps be 
taken to proceed with ‘the first section of the 
authorised northward extension of the system. 
The line they proposed to make would start, the 
chairman explained, from the Borough Station 
as a branch, in order to get a station close to 
London Bridge, where the Brighton Company 
had promised to connect with them by an under- 
It was proposed to make two 
additional tunnels from the Surrey side of London 
Bridge and to go up King William-street, and 
provide a station at the corner of Lombard-street. 
Beyond that they would go on to a point just 
opposite the Moorgate Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, with which they would get an under- 
This would also be in direct 
proposed 
Great Northern and City Railway. The projected 
Central London Railway would have a station 
adjoining that which this company proposed to 
The 


ground passage. 


ground connection. 


communication with the trains of the 


construct at the corner of Lombard-street. 
report was adopted after considerable discussion. 


Leen Vauuey Rarrway, Norrmncuam.—The 
Great Northern Railway Company have placed 
the first contract for their new line through the 
Leen Valley district, Nottinghamshire, in the 
hands of Mr. Walter Binns, railway contractor, 
of Bradford. The line commences with a junction 
with the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway at Annesley, and passes through Sutton- 
in-Ashtield and Skegby to Pleasley, a distance of 
six or seven miles. It also includes several branch 
lines to various collieries in the district, covering 
altogether a distance of between ten and eleven 
The work will be commenced forthwith. 
portion of the scheme] 


miles. 
The total outlay on this 
will be about £350,000. 


Moy anp Orrin Bripcrs.—The two bridges 
opened on Friday by Lady Munro, of Foulis, 
wife of the chairman of the Mid-Ross District 
Committee of the County Council of Ross and 
Cromarty, are typical examples of the steady 
progress that is being made in the Highlands in 
replacing old and decayed timber structures by 
Some time ago the Mid- 
Ross District Committee called in Messrs. Crouch 
and Hogg, civil engineers, Glasgow, to furnish 
The firm 
prepared alternative plans and estimates for 
timber and steel structures, the latter of which |. 
were eventually selected by the committee, and 


modern ones of steel: 


designs tor rebuilding both structures. 


the tender of the Cleveland Bridge and Engineer- 


ing Company (Limited), Darlington, was accepted 


for both structures, the cost being about £4,000. 


Moy Bridge replaces a timber structure fifty years 


old, which was repaired extensively about twenty- 
five years ago. 
junction of the Black Water and the river Conon. 


The bridge just completed is 353ft. in length 


betweer the abutments, and consists of 14 spans 
of plate girders carried on cast-iron piles screwed 
into the sand and grayel bed of the river. ‘Lhe 


width of the roadway is 12ft., each end span being 


splayed out to an opening of 15ft. The piles are 
furnished with ice-fenders, and are braced with 
steel rails. ‘The roadway is carried on joists con- 
nected by jack arches of cement concrete.—QOrrin 
bridge, near Brahan Castle, was originally built 
by one of the Mackenzies, of Seaforth, and was 
carried away by a flood in 1839. The second 
bridge was constructed by the county, and 


consists of three spans of 50tt. each, the piers and 


abutments being of stone, and the superstructure 
of timber strengthened with iron rods. -One pler 
has been rebuilt, but the other piers and abut- 
ments have been utilised in the new bridge just 
completed. The Orrin- is a mountain torrent 
draining an area of 65 square miles, with so pre- 
cipitous a fall that heavy rain or a rapid thaw 
causes it to rise very quickly, and much mischief 
is often done. The new bridge zonsists of three 
spans of 50ft. each, the roadway being 12ft. wide, 
the northernmost span being splayed: out to 15ft. 
width at one end. The girders are similar in 
type to those in Moy Bridge, and rest on granite 
beam blocks at the piers and abutments. Both 
Siemens-Martin mild open 
hearth steel. : GE 
Socrery or Enernerrs.—The new session of 
this society was opened on Monday night atthe 
Westminster Palace Hotel, by an inaugural 
address from the President, Mr. Wm. George 
Pierce. The satisfactory position of the society, 


The site is a little below the 


both numerically and finance 
upon, and the president next r 
gress of electrical traction as 
City and South London Railw. 
pool overhead line, the success 
which, he said, had paved the 
Waterloo and City electric lin 
constructed. After referring to the o 
the new lock and weir at Richmond, 
inauguration of the Manchester Ship | 
the Tower Bridge, the president gave : 
ticulars of the Blackwall Tunnel now 
of construction. This is being const 

combination of methods which unite 
shield, cast-iron segments, and com 
It will consist of 3,083ft. of cast-ir 
1,382ft. of cut-and-cover-in brickwo1 

crete, and 1,735ft. of open approaches, 
total length of 6,200ft. trom entrance: 
Up to the 2nd of January last, 7 
tunnel under the river had been com 
president then went on to deal with 
of water supply. He observed t 
had now an excellent supply, and 
had commenced works for supplem 
present supply by a gravitation s 
Edinburgh was contemplating a sim 
taking. At Leicester the water s 
limited for the growing requirements o 
and an additional storage reservoir w 
of construction. As a matter of 4 
engineers generally must look to 
requirements, so as to avoid possible wa 
in our great and growing towns. Th 
being done in the Metropolis, whi 

water consumption in 1891 was. 
gallons. According to. the report of t 
Commission, which had just completed i 
the estimated daily consumption in 1931 
294,000,000 gallons. To meet the 
quirements, the Metropolitan wat 
are constantly increasing their sources 
Those taking the bulk of their water 
Thames and Lea are opening “p the gr: 
overlying the London clay. Others hi 
sinking wells and driving adits in tl 
the various operations were, as a 
satisfactory results, so that as far as th 
polis is concerned, there would appear 
fear of a water famine for some time 
Technical education was, he bel evi 
practical value to the young engineer, 
was combined with knowledge gained i 
round of the factory and workshop 
shoulder with workmen. . 


Tue Instrrurron or MecHanrcat Ey 
—The members of this institution 
forth-eighth annual general meeting o1 
night. Professor Alexander B. W. & 
having been re-elected president, 
The council’s report for the past year 8 
the number of names in all classes on tk 
the institution was 2,221, as compared ¥ 
at the end of the previous year. Du 
there were added to the register 1 
against which the’ loss by decease was ‘ 
resignation or removal 57. The finance 
during the past:year had been £7,081 
expenditure, actual or estimated, 
The capital of. the institution amou 
£38,535, the greater part of which was 
in railway debenture stocks: T 
stated that a committee had ‘been 
consider the question of applying a 
funds of the institution to sécurin 
assembly of its own in London. T. 
unanimously agreed to. sa 


At a meeting of the Leicester town coune! 
been decided to build an art and tech1 
ata cost of £25,000, on a site belong 
borough, ifehoe ae 


At Lancaster, on Saturday, a large 1 
linoleum mills of Mr. James Williamson. 
gutted. The works, which were recently 
the most extensive in Lancaster, and’ th 
some thousands of hands. The loss- 
£30,000, y : 


A new Church of Our Lady. of ‘Victo: 
built in Throop-avenue, Brooklyn, N, 
be dedicated at Easter. It is faced wi 
with dressings of Indiana limestone, ar 
167ft.. by 103ft.. The transepts are 3 
and the aisles are 79ft. by 16tt. The: 
Thirteenth-Century, The eastern end 
and a spire rises to the height of 161f 
building will have seats for 1,100 pers 
completed will have cost £32,000. M 
Houghton is the architect.- = 


* 


TEOTURAL & AROH ZOLOGICAL 
"SOCIETIES. 


sow ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTion.—At the’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
he oqrroppon dant, All Co aaron should be 
re : 5 awn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
| monthly meeting , held on Tuesday even- ctavnante: upon the race allotted to correspondents. | 
Mr. B.N,-Horn, A.R.I-B.A., read a paper) It is particularly requested ‘that all drawings and all 
a The Development of School Planning.”’ | communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
essayist traced the development of the school | should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burnpine 


from i ‘ . News, 332, Strand, W.C., and nof to°members of the staff 
Bubs carlicst type, which consisted by name. Delay ‘is not. unfrequently otherwise caused. 


lly of one large room, in which both sexes | ay drawings and other communications are sent at con- 

» taught together by one master. At that | tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 

| the education was of the most superficial pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 

, and no attention was paid to the health and | _ Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 

tort of the children. ‘The different kinds of Taz Stranp Newspaper Company, Limirep. 

‘ol built after the passing of the Education r 

, culminating in the modern board school, TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

) described at some length. The second part} One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 

ne essay was devoted to a description of the Loe RS iy fon Canal itd peti one 
2 ee ‘ ates s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). 

ous requirements of a present-day school, the | 5, Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 

cipal feature of which was the large central | To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 

. The arrangement of the various classrooms | Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. od. 

considered in detail. The important ques- 

of heating and ventilation was finally dis- ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

and the advantages and disadvantages of | The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 

lation by the extraction and plenum systems | ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 

3 explained. The lecturer was inclined to | is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 


sT 048 ° . the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 
nur ventilation by extraction, and described The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 


scheme of ventilation adopted at one of the | and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
»ols built by the Govan School Board. ments) ‘is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
Pee iver 8 ; counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
we SaniTaRy Inspectors’ AssocraTIon.— | 40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
twelfth annual dinner of this association was | insertions can be ascertained’ on application to the Pub- 


a the Holborn Restaurant on Saturday. Sir | "Sher. 


: + ° f Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
h ard Richardson, the president, occupied the | Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
ir, and in proposing the toast of the evening, | Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


arked that he kn Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
ortance othe hak of ps ny ode of ae office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
elr members to the} Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 


La the health of the people. The science | must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
imitation was a science of purification. Their | sertion. 


- removed all superstitions with regard to 
, and put in their place that science which The charge for advertisements for ‘Situations Vacant ”’ 
ousehold should possess. He admired it | °° ‘Situations Wanted’ is Onz SHILLING ror TwENTY- 

ae of ° | Bieta mired 1t | your Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
eae the oie Sour ee sich it | Al Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

~ conducted. was absur at such im- 

tant duties should be discharged*upon such NOTICE. 

ht tenure of office and at such small rates of Bound volumes should be ordered early (price gee 


; : Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
it. Ifthe pay were more adequate and| up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL.. XLI., XLVI, 
cation better, there would be greater 


J XLIX., LI., LUI, LIV., LVIII., LIX., LX., UXT, 
sta of convey. nother aenigy| pRu SLUSH gad ay ellie 
' that upon the board of examiners of sanitary | o¢ print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
decto: ectors there should not be a single represen-| are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
ve of their body. The Chairman presented to| ny back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
late secretary, Mr. S. Go Legg, a purse of order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 
‘and a timepiece, in recognition of twelve u 
* services in connection with the association, 25 ee fe 2 ate Sai ae are Co.—J. W.— 
Ir. Legg ered his gratitude. Sir T. ait ays orm BNL palette EE So 

1 propos ** Literature, Science, and ‘“ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
Professor Hughes responded for science, FIFTH LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


J. Linton for art. F.—A Dining-Room Buffet in Oak, 5ft. 6in, long, and 
a not more than 2ft. 2in. deep in the main body. The 
highest part must not exceed 6ft. Above the ‘‘ table- 
top”’ level a glazed cupboard for the convenient storing 
of small table articles is to be contrived, and this part 
of the piece of furniture is not to project more than 1ft. 
from the wall-face. Its top should be flat, for the dis- 
play of bowls and ornamental pots. The cupboards and 
drawers in the lower body are left to the judgment and 
taste of the designers; but it is essential that the clear 
space generally of the sideboard itself must not be 
anterior waiea epee eee gt for side 
\ : - ishes on, the buffet., Style, _English Renaissance 
‘Vi | Kettering a church, dedicated to St. Mary | oy Jacobean. Scale, lin. to the foot. Elevation, section 
firgin. The entire cost of the church, site, | view, and plans. Details if space will allow. Carving 
\ding, and furniture is about £7,000, all of which | _ or inlay, if any, to be but sparingly introduced. 
he defrayed by an anonymous donor. The | G.—A block of Sussex Labourers’ Cottages in flint wall- 
rch has been built by Mr. George Henson, of | 28> acon ig Abie Se atk ee ee be sew 
llingboro' rough-cast. 1 e tov: plan, an 
nals prey the aw siya ech eae in accommodation one cottage is to have two bedrooms, 
Matis wi ia 4 Rcealahort GOO bE " one three, and one four. The other arrangements in 
z will mm ns. 


each hatiae, are to inetaae oA Terie satay a Seni OR, 
\braham | 14ft. by 12ft., a.scullery of about 100ft. superficial area 
er Bey ct eee pe been a larder, coal and wood store, and privy. A washhouse, 
| , Surveyor to the Finedon urban district | with three pigsties adjoining, may be shown as a 
} detached building, common to all three tenants. The 
height of the cottage floors, the sizes of the bedrooms, 
and the style of treatment, beyond that above stated, 
furnish items for the knowledge and ideas of the com- 
petitors, with due reference to suitability and cost. The 
site is a level one, facing south, near the road side. 
“ag Scale 8ft. to the inch. Sutticient drawings to illustrate 
7a at £3,854, the design properly, and a perspective view. 
Jn Thursday in last week Col. Coke, C.E., an DRAWINGS ree ae iw cy ARSE 5 10h *°1895 7? 
‘of the L (no name and address), ‘“ Xedra,’ “ Campan,”’ 
at tho Guildhall, Newenstle ondcr Tyme: |. Eronté” , “Heather” “Bolus,” & Wykehamica,” 
ee matter of ac fabplication HY Athe® tawy z. Romeo,’? “‘ Petrel,’’ “* Pallene,”’ “* B. P. 


SITUATIONS. 


CHIPS. 


city council of Liverpool have under con- 
on two schemes for the extension of the 
2um and provision for a technical school, one 
‘Prepared by Mr. Armstrong, and the other by 
‘city surveyor, 

aed of Peterborough, on Saturday, conse- 


ded, by 


and the contract was taken by Mr. James 


neil for approval to a loan of £1,181 for the im- 
vement of the covered market and the Smith- 
‘he Herts County Council have adopted plans by Correspondence, 


it surveyor, Mr. Urban Smith, for the enlarge- 
at he police headquarters at Hatfield, by pers 


sessional room at an estimated cost of 


BRICKS AND BRICKWORK. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ne News. 


2 ; P 
h meetin of the Roval Col ire Srr,—In your issue of February Ist, p. 153, 
{ n, held on el the ae 2 Rel pear column 2, line 15, Mr. Slater, F.R.1.B.A., 
ait by Hoppner of Dr. Matthew Baillie | S28 :—‘‘ Whether you have a struck joint or a 
of Dr. Edward Jenner by Sir Thomas | pointed one, insist upon having it cut in at the 
aoe “Ss top of the joint and not at the bottom. The men 


Th ae 


— 


eae Ce ee SCARE. SSM ee eT j 
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will do this if told, &c., but if not they will cut 
itin at the bottom. Why, I have never been 
able to understand, giving a lip on which the 
water collects.’’ } 
The reason bricklayers strike the joint from 
the bottom is this: the bricks vary so much in 
thickness that, as they are laid to a line on the 
top arris, when the joints are struck from the top 
it leaves a rough edge, which is very unsightly. 
With regard to water collecting on the bottom 
edge, &c., I could show Mr. Slater work in this 
part—St. Peter and Paul’s. Church, Upper 
Teddington, for instance, built by the late G. E. 
Street, R.A.—as sound to-day as when it: was 
done 25 years ago, with the joints struck from 
the bottom. Again, let him examine some of the 
London board schools : he will find that the joints 
struck from the top do not stand any better. 
Trusting you will insert this for an old subscriber, 
—I am, &e., Henry J; Buake. 
2, Lyndhurst-cottages, Worpole-rd., Isleworth. 


JOHN W. SINGER AND SONS. 


Sir,—We shall be greatly obliged if you will 
kindly grant us a small space in your .valuable 


paper to ask the kind indulgence of our numerous: 


clients in London, as we deeply regret to state 
that our esteemed representative, Mr. Curtis, has. 
died suddenly. 

We should, therefore, esteem it a favour if for 
afew days they will send all communications 
direct to Frome, while we are making the neces- 
sary arrangements for his successor.—We are, 
&e., J. W. SINGER AND Sons. 

Frome, Somerset, Jan. 31. 


—Intercommunication, 


ee oe oe 


QUESTIONS. 


[11298.]—Filter-Beds.—Can any of your readers 
tell me if coke-breeze would be likely to prove useful for 
filtering overflow from cesspool taking ordinary house- 
drainage? I have heard of a mixture of “‘ polarite,’”’ sand, 
and gravel being recommended for filtering-beds. What 
is ‘‘ polarite,”” where can it be obtained, and what is cost 
thereof? Perhaps some of your readers could oblige.— 
ANOTHER READER. 


REPLIES. 


[11284.|—Hips.—If the slates are closely mitred and 
a groove made in the hip, a strip of lead dressed in the 
groove will be found sufticient.—H. L. 


[11288.|—Timber Brands.—I know of no complete 
work on timber; but there are several in the R.I.B.A. 
Library on the growth, &c., of timber, and a list of the 
usual brands can be found in Laxton’s Price Book.—H. L. 


[11290.]—Clay Store.—I should make the floor of 


concrete, finished smooth. As regards the meeting-room, 
itis well, if possible, to put the chairman with his back 
to ihe light ; but why not put him against a blank space? 


[11295.|—Damp-Proof Paint.—“ X. Y. Z.” will 
find external paint of very little use, and if appearance 
is of little consequence, I suggest rendering with Port- 
land cement and sand.—H. L. 


[11296.] —Party-Wall. — You cannot claim any 
right. whatsoever to go into the adjoining garden; you 
aD depend ae the agreeableness of your neighbour. 

fe .B. 

[11296.]— Party-Wall.— A party-wall is a wall 
dividing two buildings, so I cannot understand how one 
side can require painting or repairing. Asarule, all work 
required must be done from the owner’s side, unless per- 
mission can be obtained. Does ‘‘X. Y. Z.’’ meana party 
fence wall !—H. Loveerove. 

[11297..—Valuer’s License.—A license is not re~ 
ere under the conditions named by “Provincial.” — 


—_—____?* 0 


The Duke of Westminster opened on Saturday . 


the Grosvenor Museum extension at Chester. The 
museum was originally constructed at a cost of 
£12,000 from plans by Mr. T. M. Lockwood, of 
Chester, and the expenditure on the new wing has 
been £5,000, towards which the Duke of West- 
minster gave £1,000. 


New schools have just been built at Alton, 
Staffordshire. ‘They are built of red brick with 
wood-block flooring, and comprise a large room, 
60ft. by 18ft., infants’-room, 30ft. by 20ft., and 
two class-rooms. Mr. Fielding was the contractor, 
and the cost has been £900. 


The report of the London Street Tramwa 
Company states that the purchase of the four-and- 
a-half miles of tramway and the two depots taken 
by the County Council (for which £101,798 is to be 
paid by the Council) has not yet been completed, 
The directors assume that the Council is deterring 


completion until it is in a position to hand the tram~ - 


ways over to its lessee. The Council has invited 
tenders for a lease, and the company has sent in a 
tender. : 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Wart is 4 SrrEeT?—Mr. Maurice Davies, of 7, 
Brondesbury-road, Kilburn, appeared at the Wor- 
ship - street Police - court to. two adjourned 
‘Summonses taken out by the London County 
Council under sections 7 and 8 of 45 Vic. cap. 14, 
for forming and laying-out a road, passage, or way 
for building as a street for foot traffic only without 
the consent of the Council, and in such manner that 
such road, passage, or way would not afford direct 
communication between two streets. Mr. Chilvers, 
from the Solicitors’ Department, represented the 
Council, and Mr. Cripps, Q.C., and Mr. Scott Fox 
were counsel for the defence. Mr. Chilvers, in 
opening the case, stated defendant was the owner 
ot a piece of land situate on the east side of Hunt- 
street, Spitalfields, which was at one time partly 
built upon, but for a number of years had remained 
vacant and inclosed by a hoarding. The defendant 
had now formed aroad, passage, or way across the 
piece of land, fronting to which he had commenced 
to erect two blocks of buildings which, when com- 
pleted, would contain about 30 tenements in each, 
and would accommodate about 300 people. The 
eaten a ek be on si a aN it hel now 
about 20ft. wide, and he submitte at, having | . : 
regard to the decisions of the High Court in the pereaee Te ae ober ae the 
cases of ‘“‘the London County Council v. Daw- by the Jocal author! The corporation 
son,” Times Law Reports, 30th April, 1890, and aoe some ‘short vewiden aie this ‘poli 
“Vestry of Islington v. Burrell,” L.R. 9 Q.B. allis, the owner of one. of the obstructed hi 
cases 278, that defendant had committed the was heard. the owner of the other oneaim 
offences for which he was summoned. Several not being ‘present or sepresanted,. aaa 
witnesses having been called to prove these facts, havin yet tha vite 28 the proceedings 
and plans of the buildings having been put in, Mr. the aie ry te voterted 
Cripps, Q.C., stated the facts were not disputed ; but 8 aes 
his contention was that his client had not formed and DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE Work.—Henry § 
laid out a street for foot traffic at all, as he intended builder, Red Lion-street, appeared be 
erecting gates at the entrance to his buildings, and Lushington, on Wednesday, in answer to | 
that the space between the buildings was merely an | mons charging him, under the 42nd section 
open area intended only for the use and accommo- | Pyblic Health Act, with constructing a 
dation of the tenants, and not intended to be used | such a way as to be dangerous or injurious tok 
by the public. He therefore submitted, on the! Defendant was engaged to repair the pre 
authority of the ‘‘ Metropolitan Board of Works 167, High Holborn. In order to drain the 
v. Nathan, J.P.,”’ 7th Aug., 1886, his client had not | building in the rear, he put up a 3in. rain 
committed any offénce under the statute under pipe. He then caused a large hole to be mi 
which he wassummoned. The magistrate, in giving | the drain, and in this placed the end of they 
his decision, stated that, having regard to all the pipe. The pipe by no means fitted the 
facts, he did not consider the defendant had | and sewer-gas escaped from the opening 
intended to form and lay out the area between his | into the pretnises. Dr. Lovett, the medical o 
buildings as a road, passage, or way for building as| described this as most dangerous to health, 
a street for foot traffic, traffic being taken in its Lushington fined the defendant, who. 
ordinary sense, and he therefore dismissed the liability, £5. ; 
summons, and allowed the defendant £5 5s. costs. Tur Powxzrs or UnpERGrounp Ratuwi 


PANIES.—FARMER V. THE WATERLOO AND 
Raitway Company.—This case, heard 
Justice Kekewich on Monday, raised the qu 
whether railway companies constructing 
ground railways are entitled to tunnel thro 
subsoil under houses without be requ 
purchase the land and houses above. In the 
case the defendant company were incorpo 
the purpose of constructing an undergroun 
way from the neighbourhood of Waterloo St 
Mansion House-street, City, and by section 
their Act of 1893, they were empowered to 
upon, take, and use’’ such of the lands” 
in the deposited plans and books of referen 
might be required for that purpose. Under se 
7 the mode of construction was required to 
tunnels, and by section 7 the motive power 
traffic was to be either electricity or cable trac 
Then section 36 provided that all persons empo’ 
by the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 
convey lands, might t easements. B 
84 landowners might be required to sell 
of lands and buildings. The object of s 
was to create an exception to the 
an owner of land is entitled not only to the 
but down ‘‘ to the centre of the earth,”’ and, 
fore, cannot be compelled to sell any 


the entire stratum ; and also pate to rep 
law as laid down by the Lands Clauses Cor 
tion Act, 1845, that a railway compan 
e land having a house upon it is bound ' 
and purchase not only the land, both surfs 
subsoil, but the house upon it and every p 
house. In July last the plaintiff received 
company a notice that they required to 
priate and use ’’ the subsoil under his prope 
plan showed that the com any pro sed to constru 
their tunnel at a considerable depth below 
cellars of the houses above. Beyond this no 
OmpaDY. had not served any notice to treat | 
or deposited any compensation, or given a 
The company having recently commenced 
under the plaintiff’s land for the purpose ¢ 
structing their tunnel, the plaintiff commenc 
action, and now moved for an interim injunc 
restrain the company from entering upon or 
the premises described in the notice until th 
complied with the provisions of the Land 
Act and the special Act. Mr. Channell, Q 
the plaintiff, contended that the company 
bound under the Lands Clauses Act to buy the 
sary vertical slice of the plaintiff’s land bei 
could use any part of the subsoil for their 
Mr. Cripps, Q.C., for the plaintiff compan: 


bag) their ventilation, and 

to health, and prevented proper 
being carried into effect for remedying 
complained of in ect of such 


Legal, 
——-+oe—— 
COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

pee. tenure of land by copyhold, or, in other 

words, by copy of the Court Roll, is about 
the last real relic of the Feudal system as it 
affected our land laws. Although such a mode 
of holding land is unsuited to the freer times of 
to-day, when rights of property are absolute, and 
the rapid and ready transfer of all land is so much 
to be desired ; it was a very good system in its 
time, and was based upon principles of justice and 
commonsense which tended to preserve the 
stability of the country, and to insure that the 
owner of property should. enjoy its possession. 
We have long ago outgrown this system, as we 
have, as a nation, outgrown so many things, 
such, for instance, as the well-nigh absolute 
monarchy of the Tudors, which made for 
the nation’s greatness in its day. The way 
to get. rid of copyhold tenures is by their 
enfranchisemeat—that is, by making them all 
freehold. But this could not be done com- 
pulsorily, without compensating the various lords 
of the manor and the numerous vested interests 
that depend upon them. So the law has provided 
a system of enfranchisement which is compulsory 
at the option of the owner or the tenant... The 
result is that, instead of turning all copyholds 
into freeholds by a stroke of the pen, ora single 
section of a statute, which, though theoretically 
easy, would be practically very difficult, and ex- 
tremely costly, the Legislature have provided 
machinery by which,.on the application of either 
party, this can be done as regards the land in 
question. By this means, and because of the 
obvious advantage of freehold over copyhold 
property, there is no doubt that we gradually, 
but certainly, see the entire extinction of this 
mode of tenure, which has served its purpose, and 
is now obsolete. 

The Copyhold Act, 1894, is another codifying 
and consolidating statute. It repeals a series of 
Acts between 1841 and 1887, and re-enacts them 
in simpler and clearer language. In this way we 
get in one statute the main law as to Copyhold 
Enfranchisement. Messrs. Reedall and Greig 
a ave: pes SE yes ed oe 1 THE CASE AGAINST A VESTRYMAN AND BUILDER 

» Pp 8.), & very useful and practical | _ : : : 
geil on the uae Acts, pong with it clause Seren | pease! vant ooo on Geren 
y clause thoroughly, and in a_ business-like . Police- : 
spirit. They have dat a collection of some 50 Fenwick at Southwark Police-court on Monday, on 


, : & summons issued at the instance of the St. 
forms for use under the Act, which’ will, we | Saviour’s District Board of Works, of which he is 
should think, be found to meet every require- 


himself a member, for having laid down drains at 
ment. The enfranchisement of copyhold pro-|175, Blackfriars-road, in the occupation of Mr. 
perty is now possible in every case, and its 


Konrath, baker, in such a way as to be injurious 
working out is really a matter of detail. For this|to health. The allegation was that the board, 
purpose, certain proceedings are needed to be | having called upon Konrath to renew and recon- 
taken by the party .who desires to make his Jand | Struct heghreens OES lay the same ae nie a teed 
freehold, and as a guide to this necessary process St a res “pane = Suly, 1893 ae November tits 
the ‘book above noted will bé found most service- medical officer (Dr. Heron) had the work examined 
able and reliable. ae and found leakage, an absence of the concrete, an 

FRED. WerHEnrFIELD, Solicitor. consequent accumulation of sewage matter. Several 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. witnesses were called on the part of the defendant, 
Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 

must be headed ‘ Burtpine News,’? and must 


who stated that the work was done properly, so far 
as they could see from such examination as they 

reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 

to insure answer same week. 


tion prevented the proper ventilation of | 
19, Little St. Mary’s-lane, and prevented 
sary works from being und an to pu 
houses in a proper sanitary condition. — 

the borough surveyor, also gave evidence 
condition both of the obstructive buildi 
obstructed houses, and valued the site of 
at £110, and the materials of the ol 
standing thereon at the cost of p d 


the obstructive building adds to the value 
obstructed buildings (in this case alleged 
18 and 19, Little Mary’s-lane), and, if so, to 
mine to what amounts, and to apportion so 
the compensation to be paid for the demo 
the obstructive building as may be equ 


ts 


could make after so long a time. The defendant 
also swore that he had done all he had undertaken 
to do, and the prosecution was instituted to ruin 
him—a consummation which his opponents on the 
board had nearly achieved. Mr. Fenwick adjourned 
the case for a week. 


» DingcTors.—AGREEMENT.—NoTicE.—The notice to 
terminate could be in a simple form, or by letter, so long 
as it is clear, and in accordance to the terms of the agree- 
ment, and it need not be under the seal of the company, 
as far as I can judge from the question. 


A. M.—Conrract.—Drrecrive Worx.—Liasiziry.— 
The building owner should refuse to pay balance until 
all defects discovered since certificate was given have been 
remedied. If sued, let him set up this as a defence and 
counterclaim, and pay into Court any surplus still owing. 


Enyvest W.—Conrract.—Timz.—Detay.—It may be 
that you can claim for loss arising by reason of delay 
over which you had no control, and for premium ; but it 
would depend on the terms of the contract, and they are 
generally drawn so stringently as to throw all losses of 
this kind, however arising, upon the contractor. 


Garpen.—Fenczs.—Apsoinine Owner.—Each owner 
is only bourd to put ue te fences stipulated for on the 
conditions and the plan. If he does more he must 
‘arrange with the adjoining owner as to Payment; but 
there would, as a rule, be no joint-ownership, nor any 
claim to half expenses. 


Ee __ 


Re Frep Prrry.—aA receiving order was recently 
made in this case, the debtor being described as of 
37, Old Jewry. In 1884 he succeeded his late father 
as partner in a firm of civil engineers and railway 
contractors in London, who, in October, 1891, trans- 
ferred their business to a limited company, of which 
the debtor has since been a director. The accounts 
show liabilities £6,686, and assets £225, 


ARBITRATION AT CAMBRIDGE.—In the case of 
‘“Foster_v. The Cambridge Corporation,” Mr. 
Arthur Harston, F.S.I. (Messrs, A. and C, Harston, 
Leadenhall-street, City), the arbitrator appointed 
by the Local Government Board, sat at the Guild- 
hall, Cambridge, recently, and heard a claim ‘for 
compensation arising under part 2 of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890. The corpora- 
tion had given the necessary notices to demolish 
certain buildings in Bank’s-court, Little St. Mary’s- 
lane, and the owner not having made a declaration 
in pursuance of section 38, that he desired to retain 
the site of the building, the arbitrator has to deter- 
mine the amount of compensation to be paid by the 
corporation for demolishing the building as an 
“obstructive” building under the Act, and for 
acquiring the freehold site. The town clerk ex- 
plained and proved the proceedings taken under the 
Act to remove the building, which, by reason: of its 
proximity to and contact ‘with certain houses, 


A new Congregational church and schools are 
about to be erected at Heaton Moor, near Stock- 
port, at an estimated cost of £6,500. 


Mr, George Legge died at his residence at 
Madeley, Salop, on Sunday, after a short illness, 
Deceased was one of the largest brick manufacturers 
in the district, and was a member. of the board of 
guardians for several years. 


ye SS 
- 
Jo 


the company might take the subsoil! 
‘ ial: Act, and leave the plaintiff to 
-ensation under section 68 of the Lands 
jes Act. Mr. Justice Kekewich said that upon 
Jresent case he felt no doubt whatever. The 
j dants, the railway company, were incorporated 
sme Actin the usual way, which Act in- 
| rated the Lands Clauses Act. The procedure 
reci the same whether the company 
+ed on and took and used the lands, or whether 
took any part of the lands, which they could 
o but for the prisons of this section: He 
of opinion that the provisions of the Lands 
yes Act must be treated as incorporated into 
pecial Act for the one purpose quite as much 
r the other. The section went on to say, ‘‘ the 
priate and use the subsoil and 


ing landowner. His 
7 would apply the much earlier principle of 
that no one was allowed to take another man’s 
erty, notwithstanding it might be required for 
reneral 8 of a public papheang with- 
paying for it. Unless the Legislature had dis- 
ly said that the company might take the sub- 
without paying for it, they could not be allowed 
80. On both these grounds his Lordship was 
pinion that the company could not be allowed 
‘ay way to deal with this property except upon 
serms of their paying a sum into Court. The 
ndant company was not entitled to appropriate 
use the subsoil under the plaintiff’s property, 
ay part thereof, until they had complied with 
orovisions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 

1845, in reference to the compulsory purchase 
a The defendant company to pay the costs 
e action. 
Wx. Stusss.—A sitting for public examina- 
‘was held before Mr. Registrar Linklater on 
ay. The debtor, a builder and contractor, 
ng on business at Phcenix Wharf, Lambeth, 
that he commenced in 1871 in a small way, 
| a capital of £400, which he had saved asa 
eee. About 1879 he embarked in specula- 
‘buildi § and erected 114 houses at Battersea, 
phe sold at a profit of £5,000. He also built 
aber of other houses in différent localities, 
‘ther with several blocks of artisans’ dwellings. 
i 1888 his speculations were successful, but he 
upwards of £2,000 by bad debts, and by 
Jeaths of horses of the value of £3,000. Financial 
{ble came upon him consequent upon the Baring 
's, and his business had suffered through strikes 
he building trade. He practically ceased build- 
after the end of 1892, and had since then dis- 
tged or secured liabilities to the extent of £15,000. 
contended that even now he was not insolvent, 
rooney to the value of the equities of re- 
iption in his Drage property.. His accounts 
@ surplus of £18,000, and he considered that 
ty penny of it should be realised if the properties 
a. faretul ly nursed. The ‘examination was 
cluded, the accounts showing total liabilities 
1,220: of which £104,243 is secured, and an 
mated Eeerpins in assets of about £18,000, as 


IGHT AND Arn CasE.—WaASSON V. PawsON AND 
fs, Liwitep.—This action was brought by 
ars. Wasson and Fawell, of No. 4, St. Paul ae 
hyard, against Messrs. Pawson and Leafs, 
+, Warehousemen, of No. 8, St. Paul’s-church- 
ad] y their writ the plaintiffs claimed an in- 
ction to restrain the defendants from erecting 
. Taising their new building in Dean’s-court, 
stor’’ Commons, so as to darken, injure, or 
tract any of the ancient es passing to the 
intifis’ premises, and also from permitting to 
‘aim any building already erected which shall 
8é any obstruction to the said ancient lights. 
> plaintifis also claimed damages. A motion was 
vy made on behalf of the plaintiffs for an inter- 
atory oS Saearte until the trial of the action or 

r order, in the terms of the first part of the 
intiff’s writ, excluding the mandatory part. The 
endants have recently obtained from the Ecclesi- 
cal Commissioners'a new lease of a portion 'of 
i Premises, on the terms of rebuilding that 
and in 80 doing they propose to raise their 


v buildings to a considerably greater height than 


Ra ones. By this alteration the plaintiffs allege 
t the access of light to their premises will be 
e sly obstructed. The defendants, on the other 
\ af y that any material injury will be inflicted 
mn. the plaintiffs, Mr. Justice North granted on 
re a hedesaam sh ieee anu the trial of 
irther order, the plaintiffs to give the 
a undertaking as to diciaeres. : 
ICHAEL ANGELO Tayor’s Act, 1$17.—In the 
sen’e Bench Division on Friday (before Mr. 
tere awrance and Mr. Justice Wright), an ap- 
perch ips made. on behalf of Earl Spencer, in 
y ees notice given by the Vestry. of. St. 
he attersea, to take land to widen a road, 
me po hael Angelo Taylor’s Act. The case 
4 ng a as to the authority of the vestry 
Bs to give a notice to an owner of land to 
A. ‘ 


take a portion of his land for the purpose of widen- | 


ing a street orroad. Two difficulties had arisen to 
such a proceeding under the Act of 1817 ; first, that 
it is alleged that the parish of St. Mary’s, Battersea, 
is not under the Act ; and next, that, if it is, there 
is no such power given in the Act—that is, to give 
notice to take lands for such a purpose, there being, 
as alleged, no power to appoint commissioners for 
such a purpose. The notice was to take land of 
Earl Spencer. Mr. Jelf, Q.C., accordingly now 
moved on behalf of the earl fora rule for a prohibi- 
tion to restrain the further prosecution of the pro- 
ceeding. The parish is not within the limits ot the 
Act ; and there is no power given to appoint com- 
missioners for such purposes, Section 82, which is 
relied upon, does not apply. The Metropolis Local 
Management Act of 1855 contained certain enact- 
ments and gave certain powers, and the parish was 
apparently brought under the local board of Wands- 
worth; but these enactments did not carry the 
power of the vestry far enough to enable them to 
take this proceeding. The Court granted a rule visi 
for a prohibition. 


LIABILITY FOR SANITARY REPAIRS.—THOMPSON 
AND Norris ManuFracTuRING CoMPANY v. HAWES 
AND ANOTHER.—This case, heard by Mr. Justice 
Lawrance last week, raised a question of liability to 
pay for some sanitary work which had been required 
to be done by the sanitary authorities of Islington. 
The plaintiffs held, as lessees from the defendants, 
a warehouse and manufacturing premises in Bri- 
tannia-row, Islington, at a rack rent of £125 a year. 
This being so, the defendants were ‘‘ owners’’ 
within the meaning of the London Public Health 
Act of 1891, and as such liable to pay for sanitary 
work required to be done. ‘In September last a 
notice was served on the premises by the sanitary 
authorities as to some sanitary work to be done. 
The plaintiffs, upon getting the notice, required an 
estimate of the cost of the work, had the work 
dpa consisted of an entirely new system of 

rainage)' done, and paid the cost, £100. This 
amount they now sued the defendants for, upon the 
ground that they, being ‘‘owner,” were required 
by the statute to pay it. For defendants, it was 
contended that the Bape” having taken the 
matter in hand, and done such work as they chose 
to do, were not entitled to call upon the defendants 
to pay for it. Mr. Justice Lawrance said he would 
take bes to look into the matter. Judgment post- 
poned. 


CHIPS. 


The competition amongst stained-glass artists for 
the Izaak Walton memorial window at St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet-street, has resulted in the award 
being given to Percy Bacon and Brothers, of New- 
Lagat, W. The window is to be fixed by 

aster. 


Efforts are being made in the Halifax district to 
revive a scheme for a main trunk line railway, 
running from the Midland system at Skipton, 
through Haworth, Missenden, Halifax, Elland, 
Huddersfield, &c., to Dore on the Midland system 
south of Sheffield. This would shorten the route 
from Scotland to London 20 miles. 


At the 17th annual meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, the following 
office- bearers were elected :—President, Sir Francis 
Powell ; ‘vice-president, Wm. M‘Taggart, R.S.A. ; 
and treasurer, A, K. Brown, A.R.S.A. 


The annual dinner of the Society of Architects 
will be held on Tuesday week, Feb.° 19th, at St. 
James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W., at 7.30 p.m. We 
understand that a number of guests, distinguished 
in Church and State, Art, Literature, and Science, 
have accepted the Society’s invitation to be present. 


- Ata representative county gathering on Monday 
the services Mr. Silvanus Trevail, J.P., M.S.A., the 
present and 765th mayor of Truro, has rendered 
Cornwall in connection with railway matters and as 
an enthusiastic sanitarian were handsomely acknow- 
ledged. The presentation was made by the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe, and took the form of silver plate, 
including dinner, tea, coffee, and dessert services 
and aseven-light candelabra, and’a cheque for 100 
guineas. Mr, Trevail suitably replied, and urged 
the importance of improving the sanitary conditions 
of the county, and of extending its railways, add- 
ing that he should not be satistied until they had an 
independent line from Wadebridge to Truro, 


The spire of the fine church of St. Peter at 
Raunds, on a hill overlooking the Nene Valley, was 
struck by lightning and considerably’ damaged 
during a snowstorm last week. The spire was also 
struck by lightning in a snowstorm on Jan, 3, 1841, 
which necessitated the taking down of the top por- 
tion of the spire (183ft. high) and rebnilding it, 


The annual meeting of. the Scottish Plumbers’ 
Registration Society was held. last evening in 
Dowell’s Rooms. Mr, J. R. Proctor occupied the 
chair. Reports by the secretary and treasurer were 
submitted and approved of, and office-bearers and 
members of executive council were appointed for 
theyear, - . hava eA Bae 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CAVERSHAM DRAINAGE ScHEME. — A_ Local 
Government Board inquiry was held on the 29th 
ult. at the Caversham Court by Mr. Frederick 
Herbert Tulloch, M.Inst.C.E., one of the inspectors 
of the board, respecting an application by the 
Caversham Urban District Council to borrow 
£23,300 for works of sewerage and sewage disposal. 
Mr. ©. Nicholson Lailey, of Westminster, the 
board’s engineer, explained it was a scheme of 
collection, precipitation, and filtration. Provision 
aoe made for treating 200,000 gallons of sewage per 

y- 

PEMBROKE Dock.—At a meeting of the sewerage 
committee of the Pembroke corporation, held on 
Tuesday week, the report of Mr. Beesley, 11, Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster, the engineer retained 
by the corporation to propound a scheme for the 
sewerage and water supply of Pembroke Dock, was 
read and considered. ‘The engineer states that the 
population to be dealt with is about 12,000. There 
are altogether 1,900 houses in the district, havin 
an aggregate rateable value of £26,860 17s. 6d. 
The character of the town is hilly, one part sloping 
from High-street in a southerly direction to Pem- 
broke River, and the other in a northerly direction 
to Milford Haven; the overfall therefore readily 
finds its way over the surface to those outlets. In 
Mr. Beesley’s opinion, there is only one plan of 
drainage suitable to the town, and that would be 
to dispose of the sewage matter by water carriage 
under pressure through pipes. The adoption of 
that plan will necessitate a new water supply, as 
the quantity of water available at present is totally. 
inadequate. The outlying villages of Llanreat. 
and Waterloo, he recommends, should be left out 
of the scheme. The scheme for the town will con- 
sist of two parts. The southerly part will drain 
Bufferland and Pennar, and discharge into the 
Pembroke River near Pennar Quarry. The other 
part will drain all the town below High-street on 
the northern side, and the sewage will be dis- 
charged in deep water near the Pembroke and 
Tenby Railway Pier. Two precipitating tanks, 
60ft. by 25ft. by 5ft. 6in. deep, and two storage 
tanks, 85ft. by 25ft. by 8ft. dors are proposed to 
be constructed. The sewage should be treated 
chemically with some cheap deodorant, so as to 
precipitate the solid matters, the effluent being 
discharged into deep water on the ebb tide. Mr. 
Beesley estimates the cost of the entire scheme at 
£15,000, and computes the working expenses at 
£380 annually. If it is proposed to compress the 
sludge, the provision of apparatus will increase the 
initial outlay by £2,500. The water supply neces- 
sary for carrying out the: scheme and for general 

urposes of supply, Mr. Beesley proposes to obtain 

rom Milton Valley. The water will be pumped to 

a reservoir having a Sapacity: of 200,00 gallons, to 
be constructed at Stephen’s Green, on the Ridge- 
way. From there a pipe will convey it to another 
reservoir to be built at the eastern end of High- 
street, which is the highest elevation in the 
Pembroke’ Dock district. The lift from the 
pumping station to the reservoirs at. Stephen’s 
Green will be 230ft., and the service from the latter 
point to High-street will be 4} miles in length, the 
drop between the two places being 65ft. He esti- 
mates the cost of the water-supply scheme to be 
£19,500, including legal expenses. The total cost 
of sewerage and water supp y will accordingly be 
£34,500. The committee decided to call a public 
meeting to consider the scheme. ' 


Urprrrmiti.—The first sod of the sewage outfall 
works for this district was cut on Thursday, the 
31st ult., by the chairman of the late local board, 
Mr. J. Taylor Bradbury, in the presence of a 
number of visitors. ‘At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, Mr. T. J. Wild, J.P., the chairman of 
the Uppermill urban sanitary authority, spoke of 
the importance of the work that day inaugurated. 
The scheme prepared by Mr. T. S. McCallum, C.E., 
Manchester, provides for the sewering of the dis- 
trict and for sewage disposal works. . The contract 


has been let to. Messrs. H. Fotherby and Son, . 


Burnley, who will proceed with the work forth- 
with, 


———— 


A memorial of Professor J. C. Adams, the dis- 
coverer of Neptune, was placed in the great hall 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, on Tuesday. The 
great astronomer was a student and afterwards a 
Fellow of the college, and his’ bust’ has now been 
placed opposite that of Sir John Herschel, who was 
also a Fellow of St. John’s. The bust is the work 
of Mr. Albert Bruce-Joy. 


Mr. F. N. Mundy, of Markeaton Hall, has offered 
to give to the town of Derby 8} acres of land, 
situate between the Ashbourne and Kedleston roads, 
and estimated to be worth £8,000, for the purposes 
of a public recreation ground, subject to certain 
conditions, including the making ot a new street 
across this land from Markeaton-street to Watson- 
street. The expenditure which the town will have 


to incur if Mr. Mundy’s offer is accepted has been 


estimated by the borough surveyor at £8,585, 
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Two new pictures, one of the British school 
and the other of the Umbrian school, have just 
been hung at the National Gallery. No. 1428 is 
by Hugh Lancaster, an artist hitherto unrepre- 
sented in the collection, and who was chiefly 
known for his seascapes; he died in 1850. It 
represents ‘The Quay at Southampton,” and is 
signed and dated 1847. Under a cloudy. cool sky 
is seen to the right the masonry of the Old Prison, 
formerly a river gateway through the old town 
walls. In the foreground, clustered near. the 
quay, are many small sailing vessels, and to the 
left, across the broad estuary, are the low shore- 
lines of Marchwood and the borders of the New 
Forest. The picture, which measures 38in. in 
height by 54in. in width, has been purchased 
from the Thomas D. Lewis Fund. The second 
picture, No. 1431, is a work of far higher value 
and importance, beinga ‘‘ Baptism of Christ,’’ b 
Perugino (Pietro Vannucci, 1446—1523), of whose 
graceful and tender work this is the fourth 
example in the gallery. It is on a panel only 
18in. high by 23in. wide, and shows in the centre 
of a shallow brook in a valley inclosed by im- 
possible mountains, Our Saviour, nude, save fora 
scanty loin-cloth, standing while the Forerunner, 
who wears a scarlet robe over his garment of 
camel’s-hair, pours water on His head from a 
wooden bowl. On either side are grouped two 
winged angels, kneeling in varied reverential 
attitudes, and still further back to right and left 
on each side are two disciples. The expression of 
the Lord is gracious and benign, and the pose is 
marked with great dignity, while the colour is 
pure, subdued, and harmonious. A third pic- 
ture, by Domenico Beccafumi, a Siennese painter, 
better known as El Micarino (1484—1549), and 
not previously represented at Trafalgar-square, 
is about to be hung as No. 1430; it has been pre- 
sented by Mr. George Salting, and is an archi- 
tectural subject, with figures. i 


Tue exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of 
Fine Arts, opened on Monday, is largely made up 
of pictures by the Glasgow school. There are 
fewer oil-paintings than usual, the 704 exhibits 
comprising 454 paintings, 117 water-colour draw- 
ings, 90 architectural subjects, and 45 pieces of 
sculpture. The place of honour in the large 
gallery is given to J. W. Waterhouse’s ‘ Lady of 
Shalott.’’ The French schools are represented by. 
a ‘‘Moonlight Scene,’”? by Corot; an Impres- 
sionist landscape under snow by Claude Monet, and 
“‘ The Shore,’’ by Daubigny. The portraits in- 
clude works by McNeill Whistler, J. Lavery, 
Guthrie, Walton, and W. Stott, and among the 
landscapes and seascapes are examples from the 
brushes of Henry Moore, Colin Hunter, J. Mac- 
Whirter, J. Smart, and A. R. Brown. A notable 
picture is J. E. Christie’s « Vanity Fair,’’. which 
has been bought by the corporation of Glasgow ; 
it represents a stage fairy in a booth at a country 
fair blowing bubbles, at which the gaping crowd 
eagerly snatch. 


AuTHoucH the principal feature in connection 
with the forthcoming Spring Exhibition at the 
Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool will be the sec- 
tion devoted to drawings in black and white, and 
book illustrations by leading artists, that which 
is to be specially devoted to the display of. archi- 
tectural drawings will be on a scale never before 
attempted in this country. The principal archi- 
tects in the kingdom have already promised their 
assistance in making the collection ofa thoroughly 
representative character, and the arrangement 
will be in the hands of Professor F. M. Simpson, 
principal of the Liverpool School of Architecture. 
Other sections will demonstrate photography and 
applied art. © 


A Discovery , recently made at Durham 
Cathedral by Canon Greenwell will materially 
affect all architectural theories about the original 
ground plan of the east end of the building. 
Of Bishop Carilef’s eastern termination beyond 
the choir, begun in 1093, it has generally been 
supposed that nothing remains. Most authorities 
have assumed that the two side aisles originally 
continued round the end of the choir in an 
ambulatory, but the discoveries recently made 
have proved this incorrect, and it is demonstrated 
beyond controversy that Durham is a specimen 
of a triple apsidal east end termination, of a 
design common on the Continent but almost un- 
known in England. The walls of the side apses 
- which have been uncovered, are immensely solid, 

12ft. in thickness, square on the outer, and 


Y | giving access to this apse are still visible, 
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curved on the inner side. The base of the 
foundations has not yet been reached, though 
the workmen have dug down 20ft. 


Mr. Cuartzs J. Frerauson, F.S.A., of Car- 
lisle, writes calling attention to recent discoveries 
of a similar character to those at Durham as to 
the east end of the choir of Carlisle Cathedral. 
The early choir of Carlisle was Norman, of about 
the same date as that of Durham, and, like that 
of Durham, its eastern termination has been 
obliterated by additions in the 13th century. In 
October, 1892, when a tunnel was being made 
under the north aisle of the choir of Carlisle 
Cathedral for some additions to the organ, what 
were described by the workmen as the walls of a 
circular well were cut through. These proved on 
investigation to be the foundations of an apse 
projected from the eastern face of the north 
transept, similar in character to those which still 
exist on the eastern faces of the transepts at Can- 
terbury. Portions of the fine Norman archway 
partially 
built up in the transept wall. A similar Norman 
arch, in like position in the south transept, now 
giving access to the chapel of St. Catherine, 
indicates that a similar apse existed on the eastern 
face of the south transept. The choir of Car- 
lisle possesses no crypt, but under the floors of the 
stalls in the choir there are passages some 5ft. 6in. 
in height, and the southern wall of the south 
passage is bounded for a great part of its length 
by the foundation-wall of the Norman choir, 
which, at a distance of some 16ft. or 17ft. from 
the crossing, commences to bend inwards, and to 
indicate a like termination to that of the choir of 
Durham. At Carlisle, it is remarkable to find 
that the walls of this apse were only 4ft. in thick- 
ness, and of dressed stone throughout, whereas 
the walls of the keep of the castle adjoining are 
15ft. thick, and, like almost all walls of the time, 
are of concrete filled in between a facing of 
dressed stone—a clear indication that the walls 
were built by men of different race and education. 


Tur Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt discussed last 
June the importance of having a thorough survey 
made of the Nile Valley from the First to the 
Second Cataract —the district which will be 
partly converted into a huge reservoir when the 
dam at Assouan, even in its reduced proportions, 
is constructed. A representative committee was 
formed, and in July adopted a survey scheme 
which had been drawn up by a sub-committee 
consisting of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, .Professor 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., and Mr. Somers 
Clarke, with Mr.' Alan Cole ag hon. secretary. 
In the district which will be affected there are 
many temples and other important architectural 
remains of high archzeological interest which will 
be partly submerged. The committee recom- 
mended that a preliminary reconnoissance, sup- 
plemented by a general map and maps of sites and 
plans of the buildings, and photographs, should 
be first undertaken. The scheme for the fuller 
survey indicates methods for. carrying out 
subsequent local investigations. The preliminary 
reconnoissance is now about to commence under 
the direction of the Public Works, Irrigation, and 
Archeological Departments of the Egyptian 
Government very much in accordance with the 
detailed scheme. 


A Loan exhibition of Relics and Memorials of 
the late Honourable East India Company will be 
opened in May next in connection with the Em- 
pire of India Exhibition at Earl’s Court. En- 
gravings and other portraits of notable members 
or servants of the company will be welcomed, and 
also paintings, drawings, sketches, or engravings 
of buildings or scenes connected with the com- 
pany’s history; or of memorable events, or 
actions, or episodes, connected with the same q0r 
illustrating life in India under the company’s 
rule, particularly its romantic side. Most welcome 
would be any sketches or photographs of the 
Early English tombs at Surat, of the many old 
English buildings still standing which had ‘their 
importance in the company’s days, such as 
Bombay Castle, the factory ‘at Rajpur, and the 
old factory sites of. Anjengo and Masulipatam. 
And, again, photographs or sketches of the 
churehes and mansions erected by, or the monu- 
ments erected to, members and servants of the 
East India Company in this country. Other 
exhibits will include original maps, medals, coins 
and seals, and furniture and -bas-reliefs and 
statuary from the Old East India House. _ 


Somu interesting particulars as to constructional 


‘matters at Pekin were given by Mr. ‘Thomas 


}of tons of chalk slid forwards at L 


Child in a lecture before tt 
Wednesday week. The Tar 
Mr. Child explained, by a w: 
meter and in the form of as 
Chinese city, also inclosed by 
on the south. About one mile insi 
the Tartar city were the walls | 
city, within which again were th 
Forbidden city, where no foreigner y 
to enter, and where stood the Empe 
‘Trees were planted in great number, 
city, and there were many fine, wi str 
the principal streets, running across the 
the gates, were unpaved, and from 
120ft. wide. They ran in straight li 
a series of parallelograms. It F 
city of pitfalls. There was a 9) 
sewers, but the tops were above the 
the parts below were full of dirt, 
small portion was available. In w 
discussion which followed Mr. Child 
chairman, Professor R. K. Doug: 
that Pekin was a city of extreme 
far back as the 10th century of 
stood very nearly on the site of the 
—the city of the Angel, the capi 
dynasty. The present city was bu 
15th century, The remains of 
cities were still to be found. It was 
able thing that, in a country where ant 
so much admired and loved, there w 
any ancient buildings at all. The y 
struction of Chinese buildings tem 
Not only did the Chinese architect be, 
roof, but he supported it not on the 
wooden pillars, which were not even 
the ground, but which rested on a B 
Therefore the Chinese structures of to- 
pass away rapidly. % paris 
Ara meeting of the Yorkshire students of 
Institution of Civil Engineers, held at 
Institute, Leeds, on Thursday night in 
Professor Goodman, A.M.I.C.E., in ¢ 


paper was given on tramways by M. 
Hewson, jun., A.M.T.C.E. The pape 
various composite systems of tramway 
their behaviour under wear, and after 
the cost and life of tramways laid. wit 
rails in comparison with those laid on 
girder rail system. The manufacture, i 
and testing of girder tram rails wis also 
in great detail, it being demonstrated 
reason of improvement in the j oiuting o 
rails and the higher quality of steel 
manufacture, the life of a tramway laid y 
last five or six years would be very mu 
than those laid before that period. z 
was concluded by a description of the w 
overhead electric and cable tramways, 
means of diagrams taken from. elec 
actual work how the fluctuations abov 
the average power required per car 0 
line were .greatly reduced ona _- lar, 1 
The power required upon a cable line 
compared with that required upon an 
overhead line. The paper was profus 
trated by full-size drawings and lanter. 


Mr. Campion, examiner on stan 
found, on Tuesday, that the standing o1 
been complied with in the case of the 
Walthamstow, and Epping Forest Ra: 


At Colchester, on Sunday mo: 
Dupont,’ a well-known local builden a 
having premises at North Hill, 
by cutting his throat with a k 
fered from sleeplessness, and was 
The wound was a serious one, but 
recovering, ey: ae aaa 

One of the largest falls of cliff that 
place for many years between Dover and 
garets occurred on Sunday, when many t 


foreshore. 


The Queen has approved the appointm 
George Scharf, C.B., Director of the Na‘ at 
trait Gallery, to be a Knight Commander 
Order of the Bath. Mr. Scharf, who is 
age, was art secretary at the Manc 
Treasures Exhibition in 1857, and in the st 
was appointed secretary and keeper of the | 
Portrait Gallery, from which he was ady 
the directorship in 1882,. 
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limestone districts of Central England. 


fe BR ORT i THT 
4 I hae BU Ih D IN G N E W S There are plenty of them in Gloucestershire, 


ee Te Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, and Rut- 
Das) AND ENGINEERING JOURNAL. land. The walls are ponanally thick ones of 
+ VOL, LXVIIT.—No. 2093. eee ali. Sree wae A 
Y Soa chea ought and easily worked in these 
Nites” ea Iepalttieas A 3 plentifully Sipe There are 
} | FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1895. mullioned windows with stone sills. The 
Ve openings haye stone heads, without arches. 
; Very often there are gable copings, and 
fal usually stone copings to the square chimney 
COTTAGES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. | stacks, The roofs, where they have a Has 

NOT a 3 - modernised, are generally covered with thic 
ater Be oe por sone stone slates, eb i lias lime mortar. There 
(MMMM. churches. some satistactory houses, | 2%° stone gate-posts and rubble walls, half a 
| ‘and eyen a few specimens of tolerable street |Y2™d or more in thickness, to the cottage | the strong ones where strength was necessary. 
vi ah itecture, but the cottage, so far, has been gardens, where tall white lilies grow in pro-|The broken ones he worked in where they 
+4 Pe) mich beyond us as the Baliga: Tt sas not fusion amongst the cabbage roses and cur-| would be least injurious, and as for the dis- 
that either cottages or ballads require yery rant bushes. It is the natural form of con- coloured ones, they were his chief means of 
“pesat powers of invention ; it is rather that struction for a stone district. Thirty years giving interest to his work. For colour is 
“they require powers of a sort which seem no | 28° there was not a brick or a tile to be seen | relative, and where the modera happy-go- 
Dice pus er to exist. Thero is no comparison in whole parishes of these districts. The lucky bricklayer would make every differ- 
ence of tint into a frightful eyesore, his pre- 


-donge 
decessor contrived that it should be a beauty. 


‘between the force of intellect re quired to|V°Y chimney-pots were made of flags put up 
The tiler worked in the same spirit. A par- 
tially vitrified tile, here and there, was a 


"write an “In Memoriam” or an “Ode on | °@ edge, and so were the stiles in the field 
. Immortality,” and that needed to compose footpaths. The result was a harmony in 
'. the artless rhymes of “Burd Helen” og browns and greys; sometimes relieved, in 
“Flowers of the Forest;”” and yet the wate Northamptonshire, by’ quoins or bands of | prize to him. He made the most of acci- 
“who did these groat things Paid ots have ee fi Behan tres! locally Cres es fe: dents of form, too, as well as of accidents of 
/ done the others which, beside them, look so well y apr: ibe napheee: sr 9 He ®|colour. He tilted up his verges and ridges at 
‘small. They are not as small as they look. he rine hi ios epee eos a babe louse- | every gable; he had all sorts of quaint and 
What is precious is what is perfect; and |,°°* W21ch found a congenial habitation on | inexpensive devices to keep the rain off the 
Giotto’s circle was as masterly, in its way, the roofs. walls and the wind out of the rooms. His 
‘aelle’s ca » Or = substitutes for lead gutters and flashings an 
“latte eaten sng, ere ny ico bine epee ioe ender g Saingvaa 
Mee ante Neve, Desiznine Cla, | nag any worn atone date a |Sonce nc ketor a eo ea 
ther Bre. Das Not 80 easy a subject In its district of slaty or shaly stone. The colour sure, without a little pleasure that he 
Ate : EA yap pe at first SPP dif. : And is generally bluish. while the Stonesfield brought out these ingenious schemes, nor 
wi as t © the ee ee pak ee slate and Colly Weston slate, which were without some pride that he watched them 
Ry S pee | doing their work faithfully and thoroughly 
year after year. Perhaps, after all, he was 
as happy as if, like the modern inventor, he 


fe at b aps used for roofing in Oxfordshire and North- 

eee tee number, we may subjoin a| amptonshire respectively, are of a lightish 

“ite w. notes on the architectural treatment of brown. In Devonshire, or the corner of it 
had patented each expedient as it occurred to 
him, and had gained or lost a fortune in in- 
troducing it to the world. 


ages in 5 eo times and in the present. | between Dartmouth and Plymouth, not only 
naps even @ word ‘architectural were the roofs covered with the local slate, 
The half-timbered district covered a large 
part of Central and Southern England. 


Ne eae se sneea epttage might but the walls were built of it also. The 

st, be art with- oor ates ‘ 

ut architecture. Its merit is to be a pare danger to be guarded against in the latter 
Made of sound British oak, with honest 
carpentry, its productions have outlasted 
most others. In centuries they bend, but 


yak ; {was the driving in of rain. There was no 
x nature, The criterion of its success 18| good freestone to be readily and cheaply 
1s cal staring or discordant, put it obtained; so’ we do not find the stone 
you will, aly more than a bird’s nest | mullions and sills and copings of the midland 
phere are rough birds’ nests, like the countries. The cottages, where not of cob, : : 
s and the wood-pigeon’s; there are are of slate and woodwork. In better houses, | *2¢Y are long in breaking. To be a foot or 
y ones, like the house martin’s ; there the walls are covered with slate hanging ag | 'Wo out of the upright is a trifle to them ; it 
yely ones, like the titmouse’s and the | protection. But in what are strictly | 2008 not mean, as it would in a modern 
ch’s; but nobody ever saw a preten- | cottaces. this apparently, was too éxpensiv rd structure, that destruction is imminent. The 
or an obtrusive one. So it should be | q+ did not cost much, however, to uke the | framing is their essential part; the filling-in 
na cottage. Itisjusta man’s nest, made gabled roofs overhang considerably and keep between the timbers may ‘be of brick, or 
p of the commonest things that lie about it, Gi ithe tains Bits way. It only wanted a rubble, or lath and plaster. Sometimes they 
d yet made up with love and care and Title widdia coment and ahatnin® The |2re_quite covered with rough cast, and th 
ightfulness. It does not exist to be roofing slates, which came to hand of all| timbers hidden; sometimes again they «re 
ked at, and everyone in consequence looks shapes and sizes, were sorted. Tho smaller |Woather-boarded, and sometimes tiled. 
hoe it with pleasure. ; ones were kept for the middle of the roofs, Where the carpentry is seen, there is, in 
/ {The ancient cottage builder did not fetch his | the narrowest courses being put at top, as is | Cottages, at least, no cutting of it to geome- 
Materials from afar. He did not sot Up little | still commonly done with Westmoreland | tticalcurves. Most of the lines are straight, 
|,Hondons or little Birminghams all over the| slates. The largest slates were used for the | °™ 2°atly so; and the others, mostly used as 
peepee: as peopledo now. He just did the verges. Being large, they could overhang braces, are the naturally-shaped arms of the 
best he could with the rubble, or brick, or far, and each of them ranged with from| ‘tees. It is a durable, tough way of build- 
weer, Or even with the mud, if there was| three to six of the smaller courses. ing—tougher than it looks. 
otung better, of his own district; and so| Rubble varies greatly, and cottage design| Now look at its modern parody. The 
‘ee dish ‘ct kept up its individuality, and | varied with it. In Cornwall and im parts of | jerry builder, who sometimes, before or after 
|e count.y, as a whole, became full of] Wales great blocks of extremely hard| bankruptcy, develops into the jerry archi- 
1 ty. _ Now it is getting all alike. People| stone are the nearest approaches to ‘it.| tect, and gains the confidence of an intelli- 
‘wayel ‘for a change,” they say; but every Porphyry and granite were things which the| gent public because it thinks him so prac- 
Year travelling brings less and less change. | cottage builder had to leave almost as he tical, has of late years tried to produce a 
Whether they _g0 north or south, or east or | found them ; they were too hard to shape. | colourable imitation. He takes the poorest 
a they arrive at much the same sort of| A district where only these: intractable | and sappiest of Swedish timber, saws it into 
| Place they started from. The local builder is| materials occur is seldom, therefore, a|fancy patterns, an: sticks it on the surface of 
“20 longer local, in any desirable sense of the masonry district. Stone was not available | his ill-bonded walls as an ornament. So he 
) Word. He abandons the good things which | there for mullions, and perhaps not even for|has been known to saw out sheet zinc into 
‘Ais own yillage produces, and feels that he is| sills; and. wood, of course, had to be used | the semblance of wrought-iron hinges, and 
jMoving with the times when he brings|instead. In some parts of Norfolk the|nail it on church doors: to delight those who 
hig ®-made bricks and artificial stone walling ‘is of boulders, impossible to bond,|have an affinity for the cheap and nasty. 
‘from places 100 miles off. The cockney | and held together by occasional brick or tile| His productions are more fit for bird-cages 
|Misitor commends him, The papers say how| courses, and by mortar of excellent quality. | than for houses; but he has his admirers. 
(OBL y the. neighbourhood _ 18 unproving ; | Elsewhere, as in Huntingdonshire, there are|The local amatéur encourages him, and 
ns of taste and sensibility thereupon / walls of ordinary gravel stones, dug on the| thinks that he is keeping up the traditions of 
to his locality when he tinds the money for one 
of these pieces of stage carpentry. The 
local paper speaks of the vile travesty as a 
fine specimen of Old English work, and Mr. 
Jerry goes on from victory to victory, the 
typical designer of the modern cottage. 


quoins, and perhaps with sills and string- 
courses formed of plain tiles in two or three 
thicknesses, are better still. 

The great brick district is, of course, the 
Eastern Counties. In the walling of very 
old cottages here, bricks and pebbles or fiints 
are sometimes mixed at random ; but latterly 
bricks alone haye been found cheaper. The 
modern architect would have specified them 
to be sound, square, and of uniform colour. 
The olden cottage builder made his work 
beautiful by just the opposite conditions. 
Perhaps he would have liked all his bricks 
to be true and unbroken. But, for economy’s | 
sake, he took them as they were. He put 


, 


1 a 


Storm it, and at last it grows too spot, and embedded in a kind of clay. This 
for even the yulgar themselves, This | class of work is, in the best examples, inter- 
austory of many a ‘rising place,” and| mediate between rubble and concrete; and 
aside places above all others. in the worst ones, between concrete and cob- 
® most substantial-looking of ancient| walling. It is more durable than its appear- 
88S are, perhaps, those in the oolite and|ance would indicate. Flints: with brick 
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“WARM AND COLD BUILDINGS. 


1 By aaah es the severity of the Arctic winter 
such as we are now experiencing, the 
‘question of how to retain warmth in building, 
and how to economise heat by the utilisation 
of the methods at our disposal, takes prece- 
dence of architectural style and other con- 
siderations of an artisticnature. Unless we 
can make our buildings comfortable to those 
who have to work in th-m and inhabit them, 
allthought of their architectural design and 
effectiveness, and the pleasure we derive from 
these sources, appears supererogatory. To 
expect a man to enjoy a picture gallery ora 
musical rehearsal in a cold and draughty 
building seems as contradictory to nature as 
“it is contrary to that sense of fitness which 
-places physical wants before the exercise of 
our zesthetic faculties. It is like expecting a 
starving man to derive any pleasure from 
delicacies or to discriminate the flavour of 
-any dish. Notwithstanding the absurdity 
of these assumptions, we haye large 
and costly public offices and institutions 
which are so cold and draughty and uncom- 
fortable that expensive systems of heating 
are obliged to be used in them. Indeed, itis 
curious, and indicates a singularly un- 
scientific opinioz among many people, 
including architects, that heating a building 
is a simple question of*stoves and other kinds 
of heating apparatus—the more we use, 
the better is expected to. be the result. 
Vast sums are expended in consequence 
every year in warming our public, com- 
mercial, and private buildings; unnecessary 
fuel is consumed, which adds to the evil 
of our smoky atmosphere. What might 
be saved in fuel in a building of certain 
size by the provision of warmth-retaining 
materials and good construction could easily 
be calculated, and it would be a reasonable 
estimate to say that for the same temperature 
there would be a saying of quite 20 per cent. 
Architects are not, as a rule, great students 
of physics or thermo-dynamics, or they 
would at once see the value of arranging and 
constructing their buildings to promote the 
conservation of heat; of introducing 
wooden floors instead of cold stone or 
concrete; of making their walls hollow and 
* their roofs of non-conducting materials, in 
certain situations, 


Let us consider a few of the things 
that conduce to cold and uncomfortable 
interiors. lor a public building like a town 
hall or municipal offices, a free library or 
museum, if it is thought proper to follow 
fashion or conyentional rules ; the hall must 
be of marble mosaic, the staircase of stone, 
the walls lined with marble slabs, and the 
lantern glazed. The offices and rooms 
opening from this hall receive a constant 
supply of cold air in severe weather; they 
are rendered cold and draughty, and require 
a vast amount of artificial heat in the stoves 
or hot-air chamber or hot-water pipes to 
keep them t> a comfortable temperature 
during the winter. If they have large 
windows, the trouble of coldness is in- 
tensified, and we are constrained to pity the 
officials and clerks who haye to occupy them 
_ at the risk of unpleasant attacks of catarrh, 
rheumatism, and other ailments brought on 
by hourly exposure to cold currents of air. 
What can be done? The conventional fashion 
of using marble, stone, mosaic, and other 
good conductors for halls and main stair- 
cases is answerable for much of the cold- 
ness and discomfort of our large public 
buildings. These are materials which we 
have borrowed from Italy and other warm 
climates ; they are palatial, and give an air of 
stateliness, but they certainly contribute 
nothing to warmth. The old English baronial 
hall, with its massive oak staircase and 
wainscoting and wooden floors, was tenfold 
more comfortable both in winter and summer. 
Why cannot we learn the lesson ? 

The modern introduction of glass and 


The commercial building revels in them, 
regardless of the fact that they allow a 
considerable portion of the heat of a 
building to pass through and be lost. The 
glass window surface is a considerable factor 
in the calculation of warming buildings, and 
the loss of heat from this cause is too great 
to be neglected. We find but a tardy appre- 
ciation of the double window as a means of 
retaining warmth. Large windows are put 
into fronts that are exposed to the north and 
east with as much indifference as they would 
be placed in south facades. 

The art of retaining the warmth within a 
building, or excluding the cold air from 
entering, whichever way we like to put it, and 
both of these conditions ought to be secured, 
can only be learned by the application of 
certain scientific laws to our buildings. These 
are mainly those which concern the trans- 
mission of heat, such as radiation, conduc- 
tion, and convection. We ought to know— 
or eyery architect and builder should—that 
an ordinary fire radiates heat: it passes 
through the air without raising its tempera- 
ture. Heating by conduction is a mode of 
transmission which eyen more directly con- 
cerns the architect, as when heat is trans- 
mitted through a substance. What we cail 
‘good conductors’ are those which transmit 
heat quickly, like metal, while there are 
substances which are ‘‘ bad conductors,” like 
wood, resinous substances, liquids, gases, 
&e. These are well-known fundamental 
facts. But are they applied? Is it not true 
that the selection of suitable wall linings and 
floors is made with reference to the taste of the 
day, orthe fashionable material, rather than to 
its non-conducting qualities? Tile dadoes 
and floors haye, for instance, superseded 
wood for halls and apartments; solid walls, 
floors, and roofs are employed which conduct 
both cold and moisture; draughts are per- 
mitted to feed the combustion of stoves; 
openings are introduced on the coldest 
side of our buildings. We admit that a 
good conductor of heat and cold may be 
wrong in one place and good in another; 
but it is good only where we wish it to convey 
heat, as in the case of an iron stove ora 
partition. As a rule, the non-conducting 
materials are the most desirable, for they do 
not allow extrémes of heat and cold to be 
transmitted through them easily, and this is 
the main object we desire for our external 
walls and roofs. Thus we have no great 
liking for metal roofs and wall surfaces, for 
they are cold in winter and hot in summer. 
Brick and stone are the best materials for 
walls for several reasons; they are not good 
conductors of temperature. If we take the 
conducting power of gold at 1,000, iron 374, 
stone is said to be only 23, and brick 11—a 
very considerable difference, which will fully 
account for the value of those substances for 
building. We do not desire to press theory 
too far; but it is well for the architect 
to know the relative values of the con- 
ducting properties of the materials he 
uses. As a small conductor of heat and 
cold, brick stands high as a building 
material. These relative conductivities might 
teach us something, and one is that a stone 
wall ought to be thicker than a brick wall, if 
we wish to make warm or comfortable build- 
ings. We haye yet to learn much in the 
way of using our materials, especially the 
good conductors of heat and cold. How far 
have the advantages of the cellular system of 
construction impressed themselves on the 


architectural mind ? In theory, every builder 


admits the value of hollow walls and floors, 
yet how few ever use them! Architects, 
especially of the official order of mind, refuse 
to have anything to do with them, and we 
consequently see how inadequately they are 
dealt with in the London Building Act, where 
in the first schedule there is only a bare 
reference to the -subject, which says that 
when hollow walls are constructed the wallon 


large windows has to answer for much. 


one side of the hollow space 
thickness prescribed by the Act, 
tically means that a hollow wall must 
thicker than a solid one, although the ho! 
space is a far better protection aga 
the alternations of temperature. In fa 
hollow l6in. wall, as a non-conduc 
wall, is equal to a solid brick one of 
or 223in. Those who have had experie: 
porous bricks, and damp and cold situa’ 
know their value. The methods we 
for making cellular walls and floors are 
turned to account. How many patents 
cellular walls and bricks have hopele; 
struggled for a reasonable recognition ? 
value of an air space in basement or ce 
walls is not disputed. Why not treat 
wall above the ground the same? Iti 
posed to drenching rains and cold, penetr. 
winds which must lower the temperat 
the whole building. A building expo 
cold winds and rains on three or four si 
ought to be protected by thicker walls 4] 
those built between others. The corner 
of a terrace is usually much colder than 
adjoining ones, and if the exposed side y 
is south-west, it suffers from dampness. 
ordinary builder takes no cognisance 
these differences, or the fact that adjo 
houses receive warmth from each other 
The floor has much to answer for. The o: 
nary open joist and ceiled floor is extre: 
draughty, particularly when the spa 
between the ends of joists are not well 
up with brickwork and the boarding is 
tongued. The value of good “pug 
or a layer of slag-wool between or un 
the joists would add much to the com: 
of rooms. Parquet-laid or batten floors h 
an advantage, for these are laid on ‘‘ co 
floors,” and the joints are close and glued 
in this connection we may say that the 
proof floors, such as those of Homan 
Rodgers, Doulton, or Fawcett, combine 
qualities of good construction. For com! 
and warmth, the value of jointing hb 
or wood blocks cannot be too much insis 
upon, also that skirtings be tongued 
the floor, so that shrinkage may be alloy 
for. But may not the art of floor constr 
tion be made more perfect? The hollow sp 
or cellular channels of earthenware or fi 
bricks imbedded in concrete could be mi 
useful in conveying’ heated air under « 
floors in cold weather as well as yentil 
channels. The roofs of the modern buil 
are far from being perfect. Imagine 
warmth would be insured if the conducti 
of heat from a warmed building could be 
arrested by thick layers of some non- 
ducting substance—telt, silicate cotto 
other compound, lining the underside of 
rafters, or by filling up the spaces be 
the timbers. By thus retaining the war 
of a building, instead of allowing it to rad: 
into space from walls and roof, a larg 
penditure of fuel might be saved. 
There are minor, but still not less impo 
details which architects ought to con 
For the exclusion of cold and dampness, 
mortar joints and the plastering have much 
answer. How can we expect warm build 
when the materials we use, bricks and mo 
are inferior ? ‘Through a joint of bad mo 
a great deal of moisture must pass. W! 
the sand is of a loamy nature, soft 
‘‘sugary,” as Mr. Slater called it, with 
a suspicion of chalk lime, or the si 
of old mortar lime, we cannot expe 
thing but damp, porous walls. Good cem 
mortar is far better than the ordinary 
and sand mixture, and the joints shou 
‘‘struck,” cutin at the top of the joi 
as to throw off the water. If architects w 
to insist on the rendering of external w 
inside with a coat of Portland cement mo: 
1 to 2, dampness might be avoided, and. 
papers sayed. Considerable retentio 
warmth is insured by double window: 
curtained doors, outer lobbies, especially 
the windward sides. Draught is a soure 


discomfort. With all the ingenuity 
ventiyeness displayed in draught- 
appliances, sash fastenings, and 
her bars of casements, there is still room 
improyement. ‘The ordinary sash win- 
feb no means a perfect arrangement 
j excluding draught, especially at the 
weting rails. These defects can be remedied 
| rebates, fillets, weather bars, and other 
jatrivances, and by properly - tongued 


ings. 
laivonr remarks apply chiefly to the means 
(retaining heat or of excluding cold, the 
jestion of artificial heating may be briefly 
(missed. The heating engineer is generally 
spposed to repair or compensate for the 
jficiencies of the building. If there area 
jmber of large windows, so much more 
ying or radiators are required to give 
3 necessary heat to compensate for that 
it by radiation through the glass, and 
i) engineer makes his calculation accord- 
zly. One of the most economical systems 
| heating is to place the furnace or the 
jating apparatus below the hall, and to 
‘wm the latter by coils or radiators. Thus 
reseryoir of warm air is formed, and 
@ whole of the rooms opening into the hall 
‘staircase are warmed. More attention is 
cessary in the selection of grates. Those 
uch haye a direct cold-air inlet from the 
ide, like the warm-air Manchester grate, 
varm-air chamber and pipe behind the 
asket, give the best results and prevent 
hts, and these. may be made to warm 
tooms by extending the hot-air pipe. 
Ow-combustion stoves with inclosed 
9 beneath the fire are improvements on 
ordinary construction. The protection of 
-water supply-pipes from frost by in- 
sing them in non-conducting materials is 
ain forced upon us by the severe stress of 
ther, and by domestic boiler explosions 
serious consequence. These aud other 
atters are details of the architect’s work 
uch may be often too dearly left to the 
gulation contract. 
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AOFESSIONAL OPINIONS ON THE 
_ LONDON BUILDING ACT, 
LH discussions on the London Building 
_ Act which have been going on have 
Town some light on the new statute. The 
se great building classes—the architects, 
| veyors, and the builders—haye each 
on the subject from their several 
oints, and we haye now a general idea 
_what each of these professional classes 
ink of the new law. Last week we reported 
€ discussion opened at the Surveyors’ 
stitution by Mr. H. Blackbourn, who read 
paper on the subject. Two or three crucial 
estions may be taken, as showin g the very 
ubtful nature of some of the provisions, 
d the different opinions held by these three 
asses on the new Act. One of the points 
which we may allude is the provision 
f those cases in which the London 
unty Council may permit variations 
mi the letter of the Act. In very 
any instances this permission will have 
be exercised. Suppose a person is about 
erect a domestic building on a new or 
cant site previously occupied by a building, 
id he desires to make a slight alteration 
his plans. These haye been certified by 
© district surveyor, so that he is bound by 
em to that extent; but there is a sub- 
use of the 43rd section which enables the 
mer to apply to the Council, who shall 
netion any deviations on “such conditions 
they think fit, provided that such con- 
tions shall notin any case be more onerous 
an the conditions prescribed for domestic 
ay aU8s erected after the commencement 
‘is Act abutting on a street formed or 
d out before that date.” Now this clause 
somewhat obscure. What the conditions 
that will be required by the Council in 
s Meir permission are not stated, but 
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they may be such as would preclude the 
owner from availing himself of the pro- 
vision. Referring tu the clause dealing 
with conditions for domestic buildings 
erected after the commencement of the 
Act abutting on old streets, in a pre- 
vious section we find that the conditions 
alluded to are to the effect that the horizontal 
line from which the statutory angle of 633° 
is to be taken is to be drawn ata level of 16ft. 
above pavement, and that the open space to 
be provided is to be above the level of the 
ceiling of ground story. Is this, then, the 
condition to be complied with by the owner ? 
It is not certain. In any case, if the person 
is dissatisfied with the Council’s decision or 
the suryeyor’s, he may appeal to the Tribunal 
of Appeal. But this appeal may not help 
him at all. In short, Section 43, which is 
framed fcr the purpose of exempting certain 
domestic buildings on old areas from the pro- 
visions as to domestic buildings contained in 
a previous section, is by no means comprehen- 
sible. It is not clear where the diagonal line 
is to be drawn from, or how the rear spaces 
are to beobtained. The clause further requires 
the person, before erecting any domestic 
building abutting on a street on the site 
of domestic buildings previously existing, 
to have plans prepared showing the extent 
of the previously existing building in its 
several parts to submit to the district sur- 
veyor, who, if satisfied, will allow the person 
to erect the building; ‘‘ but so that no more 
land shall be occupied by the newly-erected 
building than was occupied by the previously 
existing domestic building.” Now we take 
it that these provisions will give rise to much 
questioning and dispute, and that appeals 
will be frequent and be a lucrative source of 
Eusiness to surveyors. 

From the architect's point of view, the 
effect of raising the ‘horizontal line’ from 
which the angle is drawn cannot be satis- 
factory. If we take the trouble to draw a 
section of houses back to back, allowing the 
10ft. width of area at the back, and draw the 
angle of 633° from a line 16ft. above the 
pavement, we shall at once see the miser- 
able, cramped appearance of houses of three 
and four stories. The back walls of the 
loftier houses would haye to retreat or be 
stepped back every story, the effect of which 
may be conceived better than described. 
Imagine the successive flats or roofs re- 
quired, the iron girders necessary to carry 
the successive outer walls. We havea few 
recent buildings erected on this plan for the 
purpose of affording light to premises in the 
rear, and can judge of the difficulty which 
these ramped-back buildings impose upon 
the architect. Yet we are told by the author 
of the paper we have quoted that ‘‘ dividing 
a wall horizontally into four portions, each 
carried on a girder, was preferable to the 
present system of carrying it all on one 
girder.” Preferable, no doubt, from the 
ironfounder’s point of view; certainly not 
from the architect's or owner's. Every set- 
back means a girder and a roof, with all the 
attendant drawbacks of more gutters, leak- 
age, &c. The cost of the building is greater, 
and its efficiency much less, than one inclosed 
by one vertical wall. We have even the ad- 
mission that in case of fire the one vertical 
wall is certainly better. No doubt the section 
is favourable to the owner in one sense—it 
enables him to build higher buildings on his 
limited area, and it was the interest of the 
property-owner that was kept strictly in 
view by those who opposed the original Bill 
of the L.C.C., with its more liberal angle of 
45°. : 

Other provisions of the Act will give rise 
to disagreement. One of these is that re- 
ferring to the question of the front or rear of 
buildings. Section 46 provides that the 
superintending architect shall determine 
which is the front and which is the rear of a 
building. If any person is dissatisfied with 
his certificate, he may appeal to the Tribunal 
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of Appeal. The determination of this point 
will often be difficult, as when a row of 
buildings has two frontages to streets. It 
will not be surprising if the provision for 
courts within a building is misunderstood. 
Section 45 is not very clear as to the width of 
a court necessary to light a. habitable room. 
One clause runs as follows: ‘‘ No habitable 
room above the leyel of the ground story, 
not having a window directly opening into 
the external air otherwise than into 
a court open on, one side, the depth thereof 
measured from the open side exceeds twice 
the width, shall be constructed in any 
building, unless every window of such room 
be placed not nearer to the opposite wall of 
such court, or to any other building, than 
one-half the height of the top of such wall 
or building above the level of the sill of such 
window.” Although we can by a little 
careful reading discover the meaning of the 
section, itis one that will often puzzle the 
builder, and may lead to disagreement. The 
meaning of the clause could be rendered 
intelligible by a diagram. One (Sec. 48) gives 
the Council power to consent t» the erection 
of buildings of greater height than that 
prescribed—namely, SOft., exclusive of two 
stories in the roof, &c. We may be sure 
that many will avail themselves of this 
provision. Those who are refused may 
appeal, after 21 days of the date of the 
refusal, to the Tribunal. We can imagine 
how in important buildings the services of 
architects and surveyors will be called into. 
requisition in support of evidence. 


he changes in the schedules of thickness. 


of walls have not been favourably enter- 
tained by builders. 
thought to be excessive and vexatious, and 


much objection is entertained towards various. 


sections of Part VI., which relates to the 
construction of buildings. Those especially 
relating to openings in party-walls and 
recesses, the rules as to bressummers, the 


rules as to chimneys and flues, height of. 


party-walls above roof, and other matters, 


are not kindly viewed by builders and. 
owners, as they necessitate more careful. 


labour and increased cost. In many of these 
cases the superintending architect may relax 
the requirements, and the district surveyor 
has discretionary power conferred upon him to 
make any concessions that he thinks may be 
made in practical matters. Those new 
regulations will, as Mr. Blackbourh points 
out, add to the cost of new buildings in 
London, and the next three or four years 
will see a rise of 10 or 15 per cant. in the 
value of all houses of a certain class. The 


effect of the new Act will certainly be to- 
retard the operations of the ‘‘jerry”’ builder, 
and in this respect the public will be benefited.. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XII. 
By Gerorce H. Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 
CONSTRUCTION— (continued. ) 


ih my last paper attention was directe tod 
a possible economy by employing asylum 
patients upon the works of levelling, excavating, 
and embanking the earth-works connected with 
asylums. It may be stated that, owing to the 
greater prevalence in England and Scotland of 
grave forms of insanity, epilepsy, general paralysis 
of the insane, &c., which arise from organic 
diseases of the nervous system, the numbers of 
persons who may be so usefully employed in those 
countries are much less than in Ireland. For 
instance, in Mullingar Asylum, out of 622 
patients (in one year), only ten patients were 
found to refuse work, while but 54 were pre- 
vented by mental, and 25 by bodily, causes from 
taking up some useful occupation. It would, 
therefore, appear that in Ireland very consider- 
able assistance might be given by patients upon 
certain building works connected with asylum 
construction ; and as there appears to be a great 
increase in lunacy in that country, and as a 
minimum of financial expenditure is of even 
greater importance there than in this country, these 
facts are well worth the consideration of architects, 


They are generally 


medical superintendents, and asylum committees, 

‘especially if it be remembered that when asylums 
are being enlarged the area of the estates upon 
which they stand remains, very frequently, of the 
game size as previously. Additional land not being 
purchased (for financial reasons), the area per 
patient decreases as the numbers of patients are 
increased, and, unfortunately, less become the 
opportunities for providing sufficient outdoor or 
laborious work for those classes of patients who 
are not only wellable to perform it, but also most 
certainly benefit, mentally and bodily, by such 
occupations. In Ireland it is no uncommon 
occurrence during the summer months to meet on 
the roads around the asylums groups of patients 
returning to their wards from haymaking and 
similar employments, to all outward appearances 
as rational and contented as a body of labourers 
going home from their ordinary daily toil. 

There can be no strong reason brought forward 
why architects should not contrive to avail them- 
selves of patients’ labour in asylum works to a far 
greater extent than has been the rule hitherto, 
and a good example has been given by the 
resident medical superintendent of the Mul- 
lingar Asylum (where about 800 patients 
are cared for), who undertook various alterations, 
additions, and improvements to his asylum, in- 
cluding the plastering of the corridors and the 
building of a coal-shed (74ft. in length by 40ft. 
in width), the erection of new workshops, &c., all 
carried out by asylum labour; and I note that in 
this asylum (at the time the works were executed) 
there were, among the patients, on the average, 
only five painters, five joiners, one plumber, three 
masons, and two slaters. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that some ordinary labourers amongst 
the patients must have been induced to work upon 
the buildings. Again, at Limerick, an observa- 
tion dormitory for the accommodation of forty- 
four female patients has been completed entirely 
by asylum patients, who have also erected a 
dormitory for dangerous epileptic and suicidal 
patients, which, it is stated, will contrast not 
unfavourably with the similar departments of 
even the most expensive and advanced public 
asylums in England. It provides a dormitory, 
84ft. by 21ft. by 14ft. in height, for 38 patients. 
Off this dormitory is a corridor, 50ft. long and 
8ft. high, both being wainscoted and floored in 
pitch pine. Opening off the corridor are six 
single rooms, wainscoted throughout, and one 
padded room, each provided with a window, 7ft. 
by 33ft., protected by a single shutter. At the 
other end of the corridor are closet, bath, and 
store accommodation. The dormitory has cross 
light and ventilation, besides a large bell-shaped 
ventilator communicating with a louvre in the 
‘roof, and placed over a gas star, which is used for 
-night-lighting. In this asylum there were, as 
patients, nine painters, nine ‘joiners, two masons, 
and one slater, and about 100 labourers. 

The official report of the Inspectors of Lunatics 
states with regard to these building works :— 
‘¢ All this has been done by patients’ labour, and 
without any application for a Treasury loan, and 
it (as well as the corresponding departments on 
the female side erected by Dr. Courtnay) reflects 
the greatest credit on the resident medical super- 
‘intendent and the asylum staff; proving how 
much can be done by utilising the patients’ skill 
as artisans and labourers, and at the same time 
benefiting their mental condition and saving the 
‘pockets of the ratepayers.”’ 

Such works, however, whether executed by 
asylum patients or ordinary workmen, should 
always be placed under the control of a com- 
petent architect; but there is ample evidence to 
show that there is much valuable work to be ob- 
tained from male asylum patients when their 
labour is properly directed, and also that it is 
not well that such an economy should be deferred 
until it is forced upon a district by reason of a 
difficulty in obtaining Treasury or other loans, or 
otherwise procuring funds (a trouble which 
appears to have arisen in connection with some 
asylums, and in consequence of which many are 
overcrowded or’out of repair). 

In Fig. 23 is given a section, with the ground 
and first-floor plans, of an asylum ward staircase, 
the heights from floor to ceiling being 12ft. (the 
minimum allowed by the regulations of the 
Commissions in Lunacy). 

It will be seen from the ground-plan that this 
staircase is placed near to a main corridor and to 
an entrance from the airing-court; also that a 
boot-room is placed in such a position as to be 
available for patients having day-rooms on 
either the upper or lower floors, an advantage 
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the reasons for which are given in a previous’ 


paper. 
The staircase would be provided with a central 


wall Yin. in thickness ; the steps would have 64in. | local ward coal-stores, store-closets, 


risers, and be of stone or fireproof composition ; 
and the flights do not contain more than ten 
steps each ; handrails are fixed to both sides of the 
staircase. It will be observed that no ‘‘ winders ”’ 
are shown, and that the intermediate landing is 
in one length, without any attempt to gain a 
couple of steps to secure the required number 
opposite the central wall of the staircase, it being 
considered preferable to arrange for four steps at 
the foot of the staircase, with a short landing to 
break what would otherwise be too long a flight. 

The sides of the staircase might be of glazed 
bricks in warm colours, up to the dado height. 
The floors above shouid be of fire-resisting ma- 
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ferials, as also should the ceilings next be 
roof spaces. The spare spaces on the gr 
first floors are frequently, in asylums, 


water-closets, or other purposes; but in at 
an arrangement is shown, by means 
hydrants, hose, and fire-buckets would 
in such a position where they could not 
be interfered with by the patients, 
always well in view of all occupants 
asylum passing on, or near, to the stairea 
on both floor levels. : 5a 
Gates of open ironwork would be fixed . 
(Fig. 23), to inclose all the fire applian 
these could be opened only by the attends 
officials by keys placed within a fixed 
which access could only be obtained 
breakage of a sheet of glass and the 
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n electric alarm throughout the institution, 
if considered sufficient, perhaps merely by an 
ndant’s ordinary key. 
). staircase is, not infrequently, a very suitable 
tion for some of the hydrants, as a rising- 
‘for the upper floor may usually be very 
iently arranged in the staircase well-hole, 
such a manner as to be easily accessible 
examination and repairs. For this reason it 
Obably so very often similarly placed in 
‘ories and workshops. In many asylums a 
ern is placed over the staircases (supplied from 
water tower, larger cisterns, or other available 
tee) ; this in many cases would give a necessary 
ply of water to each ward during repairs to the 
mice, or during a temporary default in the 
‘sources of supply. 
n Fig. 23 are also indicated the trunks for 
and ventilation where these can be placed 
nnection with a corridor ; a ventilating cowl 
A would receive the foul air from the spaces at 
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DD, from whence it would be carried through 
the trunks CC into an upcast shaft at B, in which 
steam-pipe coils would be placed for extraction 
purposes ; the heating pipes or heated air might 
be arranged for in the trunks H HH pass- 
ing the warmed fresh air, into the spaces to 
be warmed, by suitable outlets at IF, the 
mouth of the warmed-air opening being turned 
downwards somewhat, as at G (Fig. 23), with the 
view of interposing some difficulty in the way of 
any patients who might be inclined to push food 
or rubbish into the openings, a contingency 
which has already been referred to in connection 
with iron gratings, &c. The whole question, 
however, of asylum heating and ventilation is a 
matter which I propose to deal with in a separate 
aper. 
F i Fig. 24, the upper section gives a general 
sketch of the buildings, and is intended to show 
approximately the heights of the central adminis- 
trative blocks of buildings shown on Fig. 1 
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(Burwpinc News, Sept. 21, 1894, page 388). 
From this it will be seen that there would in this 
scheme be no two-story buildings, except at the 
north entrance at A, and the stores at F (Fig. 24). 
The upper floor at A would be a suitable position 
for officials’ quarters, while the upper floor at 
F would be a gallery for stores, to which heavy 
goods would be raised by means of a crane, these 
stores being lighted by a lantern-light, or sky- 
lights. The remaining letters in Fig. 24 are: 
C, boiler-house; D and H, laundry buildings ; 
G, connecting corridor ; Hgscullery ; J, kitchen ; 
K, serving-room; L, dining and entertainment 
hall; M, connecting corridor; N, church. The 
whole forms a diagram roughly indicating most 
of the building from north to south. 

The lower diagram on Fig. 24 is intended to 
indicate the relative heights of the floors of male 
wards to the east, and female wards to the west, 
of the administrative buildings of an asylum 
(when those heights must necessarily vary, by 
reason of the natural inequalities of the site of an 
asylum). It is here assumed that the adminis- 
trative buildings RST V Rhave been all arranged 
upon one level from east to west and from north 
to south, but that the land is much lower on the 
side where the females’ wards are to be erected, 
and higher on the side for the males. Instead 
of arranging for steps for making up the differ- 
ence between levels at R and O (on each side), 
inclined corridors, P P, would be provided. 

Theletterson Fig. 24areasfollows :—R R, corri- 
dors ; S, visiting-room ; T, dining and recreation 
hall ; V,stage. These show roughsections through 
the administrative portions of the plan on Fig. 1. 
The eastern wards are assumed to be 8ft. above, 
and the western wards 8ft. below, the administra- 
tion buildings, the site for the asylum in this 
instance being of an uneven description. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A COUNTRY PARSONAGE. 


fie conditions which we printed as a guide 
’ for the competitors in this contest indicated 
somewhat tersely the kind of thing which good 
taste and experience would expect for a suitable. 
house of thiskind. Roughly speaking, a country 
parsonage should be something between a squire’s 
house and a farmhouse, the air of domesticity 
being the prevalent idea rather than the col- 
legiate on the one hand, or any evidence of 
opulence on the other, while the mere pretty 
villa or cottage ornée type of residence, of course, 
would be as unbecoming and vulgar as might 
well be conceived. The problem is distinctly an 
attractive one, and the addition of a parish room 
enhances its possibilities and interest. The fol- 
lowing are the instructions to which we refer :— 
‘¢ D.—A Country Parsonage in stone on a well- 
wooded site inan undulating country. The house 
isto be solidly built and picturesque in design, 
suitably planned for a married priest and small 
family. Economy of service is a necessity in 
such a household, and sources of dilapidation 
should be avoided, such as needless external 
woodwork constantly requiring painting and 
repair. The accommodation required will be two 
reception-rooms, about 330ft. super. each, a study 
about 10ft. by 12ft., having an easy approach for 
parishioners calling on the vicar on business; a 
meeting-room attached to the house, about 30ft. 
by 18ft., adapted for parochial purposes ; kitchen, 
store-room, larder, pantry, scullery, servants’ and 
garden w.c.; upstairs, six bedrooms, bath-rooms, 
and w.c.; two bedrooms may be on a second 
floor. Style left to the designer. Scale, 3ft. to 
the inch; but, if necessary, the plans may be 
drawn to 1-16th scale. A view to be included, 
and, at least, one section. ‘T'wo elevations will 
suffice.” The selection which we have made 
records ‘Morris’ No. 1, “Sphinx ”’ No. 2, and 
« Just My Luck’? No. 3. By an obstinate con- 
trariness of things, the last. named has perhaps 
the best plan, and if one thing only had to be 
considered in making an award of this kind, ‘‘ Just 
My Luck’? would have been more fortunate. 
<¢Morris’’ seems, on the whole, to have sent inthe 
most suitable design. It certainly is ingenious and 
pretty, the garden front being particularly pleasing, 
without frippery and devoid of spurious origin- 
ality, quite English, and well befitted to stand 
the wear and tear of age and weather. To pick 
the plan to pieces is perhaps no difficult task ; 
indeed, its faults are evident. Its merits, however, 
are not unbecoming. ‘The little quad is at once a 
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The study lobby is too much of a mere passage 
way. The drawing-room fireplace is too close to 
the door for comfort, the same objection occurring 
in the two bedrooms over. The crudity of the 
‘first-floor plan is manifest, and so grand a 
staircase on the first floor leading only to 
two attics and a cistern cupboard above needs 
no further comment. ‘‘ Calcutta ’’ sends in very 
bald-looking drawings; but he designs with 
great reserve and good taste. His parsonage 
looks too much like a farmhouse, perhaps, and it 
is evident that his idea was to make the parish- 
room serve as a lobby to the parson’s private 
study. A little more interest could well be im- 
parted to ‘* Calcutta’s’’ designs, and he would 
stand more chance by drawing more attractively, 
as mere crudity is not necessarily admirable. 
*‘Tctinus IT.’’ is not advancing, though he de- 
lineates nicely, in spite of the perfectly black 
Indian-ink trees, roughly silhouetted with a 
brush rather spoiling the scale of his pen- 
work. Externally his design bears the appear- 
ance of a convalescent home set under the 
shadow of a rocky mountain. The plan is 
that of an ordinary residence, with a big room 
tacked on to it. ‘Kelly’? has good notions 
architecturally, taking him in geometrical eleva- 
tion, but his perspective displays faults of the 
first order, showing the need of always designing 
primarily in perspective. The porch is very 
ugly at its end; but the entrance lobby, 
if screened off, would answer very well as a 
waiting vestibule to the study. The chief merit 
of this design lies in the ‘side elevation.’’ 
‘““Wykehamica’’ takes for his master a good 
guide—viz., Mr. Ernest George; but he would 
have increased his own chances by better 
drawings, to say nothing of the need of a better 
plan. Long dark corridors, with back entrances 
and w.c. doors terminating the vista, are abomina- 
tions, without going further into detail. Bay 
windows would have improved the reception 
rooms, but we think the disposal of the fenestra- 
tion of the two principal elevations rather prettily 
managed. ‘‘ Quaigh” aims in his design at the 
character of a Scotch shooting-box, suitable for a 
man of means. His plan of isolating the parish 
room, and accommodating the clergyman with a 
lobby for the parishioners is very good indeed. 
The reception rooms are convenient, and so are 
the bedrooms. The long dark passage and ser- 
vants’ stairs in the middle of the house go far to 
spoil the planning. Externally the composition 
is not effective, in spite of some details which 
evince study of good examples. ‘‘ Nyoola’’ puts 
the house entrance on one front and the parish 
porch immediately on the other, which, we pre- 
sume, is intended to be the back of the building. 
There seems to be no very clear idea as to 
how the parishioners are to approach the house. 
‘* Mac?’ provides a capital lobby for callers, and 
the parish room is well shut off from the dwelling. 
The porch at the end of the room is hardly required, 
and the elaborated roof over it is a needless 
expense. The house itself is not a cheap one 
with so broken a plan ; but the arrangements are 
compact and well considered, though the dining- 
room fireplace with two doors by its side would 
lack cosiness. The outside is not effectively’ 
handled. ‘‘Hatchet’’ designs better than he 
draws, but he plans with crudity. The perspec- 
tive disregards the proportions settled by the 
geometrical facades, and the incorporation of the 
parish room in the middle of the house is a 
mistake of importance. For health and comfort, 
as well as practical convenience, it should be kept 
rather as an adjunct. ‘‘ Heather’? makes a 
straightforward sort of plan, but it is open to the 
same objection as the lastnamed. The elevations 
are poor, and not equal to the architecture of 
‘* Hatchet’s’’ design. ‘Floreat Sherringham ”’ 
sends in some very liny and inky-looking draw- 
ings which do not lack vigour, if they fail to 
display good taste. With so much skill the 
author ought to do better, and more serious work. 
His house is drawn to look like a timber bun- 
galow. Its proportions are not those of a stone 
building. ‘‘Minstrel”’ treats his facades in a 
similarly liny way, but with more regard to suita- 
bility of design, though his plans are very 
indifferent. “ ‘‘ Xedra’’ sends a very sensible 
practical sort of house, which, though rather 
ordinary from an architectural point of view, has 
a convenient plan, with the vestibule well placed 
in reference to the study. The parish room is 
located to the rear of the house with a distinct 
doorway. No thought seems to have been given, 
however, to the disadvantage of approaching the 
house from all three of the main sides, thus 


quaint conceit amply justified by historic associa- 
tion, and privacy is certainly insured by the 
arrangement well screening off the garden and 
domestic offices from the inquisitive inspection of 
any chance caller. The entrance itself is a weak 
contrivance, and a distinct door to the parish- 
room is wanting. The door also into the study is 
not well managed, with no waiting space for the 
business caller to stand in without commanding 
the staircase and reception-room doorways. As 
to the visitor sitting down while he waits, there 
is not even room for a chair without manifest in- 
convenience. The comfort of the ingle nook 
would be completely spoiled by a stranger ora 
quizzical parishioner being seated over against the 
study door; the very idea of the thing would 
prevent the use of the ingle nook ‘‘ evermore.”’ 
Then the ‘‘coat space’?! What a narrow 
passage for such a purpose, and how handy for 
the not-too-scrupulous and possibly indigent 
caller, for the parish priest has to minister to the 
froward as well as to the needy. With a little 
ingenuity this part of the plan could be very 
greatly improved without materially altering the 
governing walls. The dining-room fireplace is 
ill-contrived, with the screen crowding up the 
chimney-corner on one side and the garden-door 
draughts creeping in on the other. Upstairs the 
bedrooms are not strikingly well managed. 
Another time ‘‘ Morris’? will do better if he 
draws a little more firmly. ‘Sphinx ’”’ provides 
a separate porch to the meeting-room, and the 
waiting-lobby adjoining the study serves also as an 
ante-chamber to the meeting-hall. Itis a pity that 
a more direct connection was not obtained with the 
study, so that callers might see the vicar without 
being brought through the back hall of the 
house. This hall is very dark, too, and the 
servants’ stairs are uncommonly handy for the 
purposes of a thief. The suggestion imbodied in 
‘this remark is by no means uncalled for, as parsons 
in reality are not infrequently robbed by those 
who call for aid. The planning of the house 
generally is very well done, but the right-hand 
external wall is carried over voids in a way not 
to be recommended, with the girder over the 
scullery coming, too, above the lintel of the 
window there. ‘There are no piers, either, in the 
larder walls, and ‘‘Sphinx’’ leaves out any par- 
ticulars as to how the projecting part of the 
-scullery and larder is to be roofed in. The ex- 
terior 1s pretty, though we do not like the way in 
which the porch is treated, finished flush with the 
‘face of the frontage wall, and the apex to the 
main roof suggests too much a cottage or lodge 
termination. The view seems to show the house 
‘too much in an open expanse of country, no 
attempt being made to contrive a garden, in 
respect either to the dwelling or the entrances 
leading to its various doorways. An architect in 
these days is expected to pay some attention to 
the formal design of the gardens and approaches 
to the houses which he plans; indeed, the house 
should grow in a natural way out of its site, and 
the immediate surroundings should be in har- 
mony with it. ‘‘Just My Luck’ hardly does 
better in this respect, though the privacy of the 
parson’s house is not necessarily encroached upon, 
as the parish door is well separated from the 
private entrance and living rooms. The plan, as 
we have already said, is rather a good one, and 
certainly the study, with its lobby in juxta- 
position with the meeting hall and a distinct 
porch, is the best contrivance of the three 
designs placed first in this contest. The door- 
ways into the hall are needlessly numerous: 
the central one would be quite sufficient. Two 
bathrooms are hardly required, and the soil-pipe 
from the best w.c. on the first floor in the corner of 
the main porch seat would not add to the comfort 
of that convenience, or the dignity of the principal 
entrance of the parsonage. ‘The architectural 
treatment of the exterior is commonplace and 
ineffective, but its style is entirely free from 
vulgarity or ugliness. It is wanting in breadth 
and the skill of good proportion. ‘Red Rose’? 
sends a design of no inconsiderable merit ; but the 
dignity of balance in the external facades, and 
the dominating proportions of the central stair- 
case hall in the plan seem to have had too much 
consideration to the detriment of other essential 
details; and, besides this, the element of cost has 
not been adequately kept in mind. The loggia 
entry, serving as a portico to the house as well as 
to the parish room, is in itself effective; but 
neither doorway makes a good entrance, while to 
avoid confusion it would be necessary to write up 
which is which, for the guidance of strangers. 
The w.c. window into the porch is not good either. 


spoiling all privacy in the use of 

the clergyman’s family. ‘‘ Chichevach 
next with a plan according too promin 
expensive an arrangement for the parish 
with its costly and massively-treated 
much in scale with a mansion. The 
space over the meeting room, for mere 
room, has to be noted. The position of | 
places next the doors in the best fe L 
the first floor is another fault. The pl: 
design generally show skill and some 
‘* Agapee’’ draws his elevations to a larg 
than specified, so that if we wished to ill 
his design we could not do so. His facade 
trifle commonplace, and so is his plan. ‘*P 
draws in a crude, bald way, and designs 
same fashion, which leayes much to be 
and it would be well to indicate some 
to the value of proportion. ‘‘Utopia”’ 
up his perspective, which spoils his 
tions. They are indifferently drawn 
badly conceived. ‘‘ Waverley ’’ keeps his 
tions to 16th scale, which is not in 4 
with the instructions. ‘Rigi’? sends an ¢ 
nary and very thinly detailed looking 
sonage. ‘‘ LapsusCalami’”’ isa paltry d 
man, with scribble for trees, and scratches f 
and quips as foreground. The plan is 
and replete with passages. ‘‘Smudge’’ is not 
success; his house looks so cheerless and be 
while the plan itself is lacking in comfort. 
w.c. opening directly out of the chief 
porch is an index to the notions of ‘‘S 
‘*Pallene’’ sacrifices his plan to a 
contrived central hall, as useless as it 
dark and dismal. ‘* Romeo’? sets forth his desig 
in an inky fashion, without character or si 
His plan evinces some thought; but the win 
less, long, ugly passage in the middle 
house is a fatal fault—a gauge of ‘“‘R 
want of success. The standard of the 

of the designs may be taken in their 
as stated below :—‘‘ Aunt Saily,’? < 
Atkins,’ ‘‘ Bona Fide,” ‘‘Ivy,’’ ‘‘ Esto q 
“*1894,’’ **Scottie,’? ‘* Squirms,’’ ** Ni 
(unfinished), ‘‘Flash in the Pan,”’ 
‘Maori,’ ‘* Breton,’’ ‘‘Fronté,”’? ‘A 
‘*Sparks.’’ ‘‘Pharses’’ sends a drawin 
whelmed with big lettering, and sho 
work in a needlessly vulgar way, quite r 
the design from serious consideration ; 2 
the contribution which we have placed 
‘*Cropton,’’? drawn in red ink and splas 
over with the American dodge of comb-and. 
‘‘splatter,’’ we can only regret that the 
should thus waste his drawing mater 
time. His plan and elevations indicate 
ought to know better, even though fol 
the whole conception of his valueless contri 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT 
ARCHITECTS. — 


Tf eighth ordinary meeting of the 
was held on Monday evening, the P. 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., in the chair. 
announced that the election of the Roy 
Medallist for 1895 would take place on 
March 11th, and that the committee had 
ated for that distinction, under By-law 
James Brooks, for his executed wor 
architect.’ | : 
THE VALUE OF SIMPLICITY IN ARCE 
Four short papers dealing with this 
as many authors, were read, as well as 
from Mr. Walter Crane, who regretted : 
to attend and add his protest ‘‘ against 
tural confectionery and figetty facades.”” 
Mr. Hatsry Ricarno, in his opening 
quoted Ruskin’s definition of the pu 
architecture, adding that the effect of a 
might be the expression either of the indiv 
of the architect or of the owner of the 
or a fusion of their associated indi 
There was a fourth product, which was t 
come of the want of individuality in both p 
where the result was an acceptance of f. 
mode of the day, and the building was 
a tribute to the ephemeris of that art. It 
usually the architect who spoke throug 
work; the building owner set him the cond 
but their resolution was his occupati 
architecture, as in painting, music, an 
ture, man’s individuality was swiftly dise 
In his building one might see his tas 
learning, his humours, and, more especi 
more importantly, his aspirations. In p 
these latter were not so clear. Tim 
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ung out, and thrown aside into the limbo 
facts the difficulties and obstructions of 
period in which the building rose, and one 
juld only in part conjecture how the architect 
‘unt his way upward through the crowd of 
xations and restrictions that clogged his every 
jep; but of contemporaries it was more easy to 
\timate the difficulties. An architect must not 
))pe to conceal his identity : a moulding betrayed 
jm; the preparation fora cornice or the stopping 
| a stringcourse proclaimed him; his windows 
jammed upon him ; the ribald chimneypots danced 
jon his chimneystacks in riotous denunciation. 
"hile the spirit of the age was upon him, in part 
» was the creator of it. Living architecture 
\as that which answered the requirements of the 
iy. The requirements might be modest and 
nsible, and then the architecture would be 
‘autiful and strong ; they might be affected and 
dividual, and then the architecture would be so 
r paralysed, its beauty so far pathetic, and in 
sme perhaps denied ; they might be extravagant 
ad vicious, and the architecture would be violent 
id yulgar in response. During the present 
mtury the world had seen many phases in the 
Shion of architecture—from Perpendicular to 
arly English, and then by a swift return to 
sys of Queen Anne, with the styles of other 
\tions—Italian, Dutch, and German—grafted 
yon it. The whole past was a vast treasury for 
ito draw upon. But this wide range of choice, 
id our coquetry with the dead past, had been 
tamed with the loss of tradition. Whilst the 
yundaries of knowledge had been enormously 
llarged by the collection of data from over the 
hole inhabited globe, the architect of to-day 
und himself unsupported. And this want of 
aditional support had had the result of clogging 
id obscuring his mind with detail. There was 
, help now to be got from the mason’s shed or 
© carpenter’s bench. The traditional methods 
id been obliterated ; new-fangled and old- 
nged methods had quite obscured the current 
8, and the craftsman looked to the archi- 
ct’s drawings for guidance in the minutest 
aticular. So far as this meant thoroughness in 
, architect’s grasp of his work, the effect of this 
as wholesome abut there was a strong tendency 
acon the opinion that detail would pull one 
Tough, even if one could not get the masses 
ght. A profusion of small members and archi- 
stural finery distracted the eye and masked the 
a few people, indeed, had any sense of 
€ one, but the attention of almost anyone could 
» arrested, and his amusement secured, by 
mething unexpected in ornament. The author 
ntrasted the quiet, simple, and refined block of 
sorgian houses in Lower Phillimore-place, Ken- 
agton, with the new premises built on the oppo- 
esideoftheroad. In these up-to-date buildings 
8 ground floor was, he said, built in the “ prac- 
al” style—that was to say, there were brick 
ty-walls, some steel knitting-needles, and 
ne sheets of plate-glass. Above this rose four 
wries of domestic architecture in the style of 
the man in the street.’”” The block was devoid 
Proportion, its sky-line was jagged and fussy, 
Masses were ill-arranged, its window-openings 
utally ill-shaped. Further, it was devoid of 
tbility: the four stories rested on sheets of 
rte-glass placed edgeways. On the other hand, 
was Covered with knick-knacks and the general 
Ppery of architectural ornamentation. The 
ildings illustrated the general demand for loud 
Vertisement of the present day. Mr. Ricardo 
2k, and illustrated by cartoons, as another 
a of the subtle brutality of the modern 
vertiser, the way in which the winged cherubs 
one of the Della Robbias, over the west door 
the Church of San Salvadore at Florence, had 
en travestied im a well-known soap-dealer’s 
vice by a winged monkey’s head with a 
ae between its teeth. The trade-mark 
F leli rately meant to be startling, impudent, 
d shocking, and. so it was. Returning to his 
mediate subject, the author urged that build- 
38, like the drama, should be pregnant—con- 
Re: —in their ornamentation. Simplicity in 
dare meant good art in architecture, and 
| art in architecture meant perfect adaptation 

ne Circumstances surrounding it. Good art 
. therefore, pre-eminently practical. All this 
F ter of indiscriminate ornament was not prac- 

;_ there was no mind and no fitness in it. It 
juired but a moderate amount of reflection and 
servation to recognise how wofully unpractical 
$ our street architecture at the present mo- 
nt. In our narrow thoroughfares all the 
mp and circumstance of cornice and pilaster 
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were not only so much money thrown away 
by the architect, but so much discomfort 
and privation manufactured for the folk who 
thronged the street, and so much tax on pos- 
terity for the maintenance of the miscreation. 
What architectural qualities were aimed at in 
their elaborate facades? Not proportion, for the 
exigencies of modern life had struck out a new 
set of proportions incompatible with the details 
of the date used. Richness? Yes, for the 
moment; but how short a time did it take to foul 
the broidery, and how far worse than plain clothes 
was soiled and tattered finery. Variety? Yes, 
but what occasion was there for this in the narrow 
frontage in a street full of independent and com- 
petitive designs. Of breadth and restraint nota 
particle ; and yet these and the attribute of colour 
were the only qualities that were of practical 
value in our streets. As long as our methods of 
trading remained what they were, he admitted 
that they must expect to see this riot of archi- 
tectural features in our streets; but it was the 
duty of architects to arrest and change these 
methods. 

Mr. Bastin Cuampneys, B.A., in a second 
paper, confined himself chiefly to the value of 
simplicity in the treatment of churches and 
country houses. The principle of simplicity was, 
he contended, universally applicable to all archi- 
tectural art whatever, and nothing could be said 
in general terms about one branch of the art which 
was not equally applicable to all the others. 
There were two positions which it was desirable 
to establish in the first instance: the one that 
simplicity was a note of the highest art every- 
where and in all its branches ; and the other that 
it was specially characteristic of the English 
genius. Taking these in inverted order, the 
lecturer observed that it had always appeared to 
him that the wider study of our English archi- 
tecture led to the conclusion that reticence had 
been as obviously a characteristic of the English 
in art as in manners. One or two examples in 
the history of English architecture would at least 
illustrate, if they did not actually prove, this 
theorem. Inthe 14th century, when foreign art 
was developing into the vagaries of the Flam- 
boyant in France and the neighbouring countries, 
and in Germany into a variety of ingenious ex- 
travagances, in England the invention of the 
Perpendicular held eccentricity in check, and 
resulted in work which varied, erring as often on 
the side of severity as of exuberance. A work 
such as the Chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, 
with all its elaboration and extreme development 
of constructional art in its vaulting, was still 
essentially one of the simplest, as it was one of the 
grandest, of Medizval buildings. If such a work 
as Henry VII.’s Chapel were quoted against him, 
he answered that, beautiful as it was, it showed 
the note of decadence, and was evidence only of 
the exuberance into which art might run when 
the restraint of a wholesome traditional principle 
was removed. But putting aside these more con- 
spicuous examples, he could appeal with even 
greater confidence to what the vernacular examples 
of ecclesiastical art, to dignified modesty of 
thousands of village churches of no special fame, 
all of which, almost without exception, showed 
unobtrusively some note of true inventiveness, 
and some degree of poetic charm. Again, if they 
looked at the earliest introduction of Classical 
influence into England and its subsequent develop- 
ment here, they would not fail to find that as the 
process of assimilation progressed, so did simpli- 
city gain upon exuberance, and that the sumptuous 
elaboration of, say, Burleigh passed, when brought 
into complete harmony with English tendencies, 
into simpler forms, and thence into the type of 
modest manor-houses which everywhere evinced 
the dignified reticence of truly English archi- 
tecture. But, returning to the more general 
principle, it was essential to remove at once an 
idea which seemed to him to be most unfortunately 
prevalent —namely, that simplicity in art was 
usually to be found in an inverse ratio to in- 
ventiveness. Such an idea was as dangerous as it 
was false. Indeed, the exact opposite was 
essentially true, that if necessity was the 
mother of invention, simplicity might truly be 
said to be the daughter of inventiveness. 
If this theory with regard to English architec- 
ture were true, this was in itself almost sufficient 
to confute the heresy. It was inconceivable that 
the national genius which had produced a wealth 
of poetry such as might reasonably be held to 
balance in standard and in volume that which all 
that the rest of the world had afforded, could 
have failed of invention in another sphere, and 
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that its simplicity in art could have resulted from 
poverty of idea rather than from deliberate choice. 
It was, on the contrary, no paradox to say that 
extravagance was oftener a note of poverty than 
of wealth of inventive power. He whose ideas 
came readily and in obedience to the main con- 
ception of his work was content to use them as 
Servants to his predominant aim. When they 
ewere few and far between, he could not afford to 
put them aside, however incongruous they might 
be: they became his masters, and the unity of 
his work had to suffer in the interests of their 
display. All great artists, if they had studied 
their own mental processes, would be unanimous 
in saying that the main discipline of the artistic 
conscience had been, at least in early days, to 
refuse and ruthlessly put aside all imaginations 
not cognate to the central conception; that their 
duty had been to repress constantly, never to 
stimulate, the inventive power. It was true that 
the discipiine was a hard one at all times, and 
that it was especially difficult in our own day and 
in reference to our own art. Competition was 
nowadays keen, and the temptations to self- 
assertion or self-advertisement almost overwhelm- 
ing. If, as too often happened, a young archi- 
tect had to wait during many years of maturity 
for a chance of showing what was in him—years 
during which he had been accumulating know- 
ledge—it was hard to realise that a single oppor- 
tunity afforded but a limited area for the display 
of what he might either know or evolve. More- 
over, he could scarcely fail to realise that the age 
was not readily appreciative of the refinements of 
his art, that the more salient or striking design 
might, in public estimation, altogether overpower 
the more refined and reticent; and if he had to 
live by the public, it was noeasy matter to disre- 
gard its preferences. Still, the principle was not 
compromised, even though its application might 
be difficult ; and from first to last the law held 
good that every building, to be a work of art, 
should originate in one central idea—what the 
French called the ‘‘ idée mére’’?; that to this idea 
all that the inventive powers might evolve should 
be strictly subordinated, and that it was better to 
apparently fail in inventiveness than actually to 
fail in unity and keeping. But there was another 
and closely cognate danger of no less import 
which threatened the artistic integrity of the 
architect—the popular demand for so-called 
originality. This was perhaps the most danger- 
ous influence against which the art of the time 
had to struggle; nor was it more noxious than 
absolutely unreasonable. For, in the first place, 
originality was not too easy either- to define or 
to recognise. In thesecond place, true inventive- 
ness was always unconscious; nor could anyone 
by taking thought increase his originality one 
whit more than he can add a cubit to his stature. 
True originality was a growth of nature which 
needed no forcing-house, nor could its light be 
hidden under any bushel. Spurious originality 
was very easily produced ; it often meant nothing 
more than doing what had never been done 
before ; and there might be very excellent reasons 
why it should never have been done before and 
never be done again. There were various ways in 
which spurious originality might be achieved, 
and might, in an age of popular ignorance, pass 
muster for the genuine article. One was the 
forced and purposeless combination of different 
and incompatible styles in a single building. Such 
juxtaposition in an ancient building, where it 
noted the history, the gradual growth and de- 
velopment of the fabric, was valuable, interesting, 
and very often beautiful, and no Vandalism is 
more to be condemned than that which sought 
to reduce such articles to a Procrustean standard 
of uniformity. In an obviously modern work, 
the enforced union savoured of affectation, the 
unmistakable note of spurious originality. A 
second method was to seek out for imitation such 
strange and decadent phases of architecture as the 
past had involved—phases valuable only im an 
archeological sense ; such, too, as were especially 
easy to copy, decadent art being essentially vitiis 
imitabile—and to palm off the reproductions of such 
obsolete eccentricities as original invention. Unity 
and beauty should be the sole aims of which the 
artist allowed himself to be conscious. As for 
his originality, he would never succeed in sup- 
pressing it if present, or in generating it, 
if absent; so that he must leave that alone 
for ever. No one could dispense with the 
lessons taught by earlier architecture. These 
contained, when properly understood, the accu- 
mulated experience of ages. Moreover, no art 
had ever progressed by jerks; healthy progress 
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buildings in London and our great manufa 
towns, exhibited an extraordinary waste 
ment and confusion of general harmony 
refreshing it was, by way of contrast, for 
in the City, to come across one of Sir C 
Wren’s works, or one of the few rem 
Inigo Jones ; or, in a great provincial t 
find one of Professor Cockerell’s branch 1 
an institution building by Sir Charles B 
which we could read at once the main int. 
the building, contrived with a wise econom 
ment.. Taking for granted the desire to 
design in due simplicity, different arch 
easily have different ways of procee 
method which had occurred to the autho 
the following nature :—Having well tho 
the capabilities of the plan, he would 
the elevation on quite a small scale—su 
instance, as the object would appear at a¢ 
equal to ten or twelve times the heigh 
small a scale none but the principal feat 
be distinct. These should be sketched ix 
before any enlargement of scale was tho 
Then let the architect adopt scales rep: 
the building at nearer distances by steps 
scale was sufficiently large to exhibit ro 
the detail that might seem desirable. — 
had been discussed and got into shape it w 
desirable to leave the elevation alone 
interval as may be wanted to attend to s 
requirements of the building, and the 
fresh eye, he could return to the eleva, 
compare the last enlarged sketching with t 
small scale drafts, and consider whether 
subsequent elaboration ‘the design had at 
its primitive simplicity, and, if so, he 
mercilessly cut out all excrescences whi 
have caused such departure. And then 
before—as advised by Joshua Reynolds. 
time for looking over portfolios and 
reference to see how works, which b 
analogy to the proposal, had been tr 
others. It has often been said that an 
should be original. ‘Those who were 
to comply literally could only do so 
endeavour to introduce on their works 
founded novelties, which only added to 
There was, however, rie room 
originality by the exercise of the rest 
the condensation of thought referred | 
and there was ample scope for its exhi 
skilful planning and grouping, so that 
might at once be evident to any t 
observer when comparing any such work 
florid unmeaning designs, of which we 
many, worthy of the speculative buil 
would lead him to say, ‘That seems 
work of an Architect.’ ’’ Soy, 

A short paper contributed by Mr 
Incr was also read. What was we 
modern architecture was, he said, self-: 
and restfulness. Simplicity was at the 
a relative term ; it was a quality which 
a building only by contrast with oth 
or with more enriched portions of the s 
In the best period of Greek architec 
cornice, and in the heyday of Byzant 
doorway, was respectively selected as t 
on which all the richness of ornament was 
so as to give effect by its greater decor 
the studied severity of the whole fabric. 
of to-day the detail which most virulently 
was the sunk panel, which appeared o 
surface as a pimple or skin eruption with 
vating regularity and persistency ; the 
seemed, indeed, to be the panacea of theme 
draughtsman and the palladium of the spe 
builder. on 


had always been smooth, gradual, and tentatively 
modest ; and if this was the case with other arts, 
it was especially true of architecture, which 
could never be largely divorced from  pre- 
cedent, and relied so largely for its etfect 
on associated ideas. But, on the other hand, 
there would always be legitimate occasions 
for new departures, whether in the modification 
of contemporary modes of life, or in new develop 
ments of construction; and as architecture was 
essentially based upon these, so from these would 
its variations be most healthily derived. Beauty, 
then, conditioned by simplicity and unity—which 
were practically the same—should be the unique 
aim in architecture. But it might be well to 
show under what conditions and upon what 
methods these would best be obtained. Style had 
been defined as ‘‘having plenty to say.”’ It 
would be more correct to say that one of the 
essential conditions for writing a good style was 
to have plenty of material ; perhaps another con- 
dition might be not to try to say too much. It was 
a characteristic of the present day that there was 
an abundance: of writers, both of poetry and 
prose, who said nothing in the most perfect 
manner. Architecture, of all the arts, was the 
most firmly based on the practical. In the design 
of every building the primary problem was to 
fulfil certain definite practical requirements 
according to established constructional laws, and 
it was on the spirit in which such problems were 
met that style in architecture mainly depended. 
If they were met honestly and simply, the thing 
to be done being held primarily in view, and 
sound laws of construction loyally obeyed, at least 
the conditions of good architecture were present. 
If,'on the other hand, these practical problems were 
subordinated to ingenuities of plan or ornamenta- 
tion in elevation, if the construction was forced 
in the interests of the picturesque, then there was 
more than a probability that the result would be 
affected and unnatural. This danger called for an 
especial warning in the present day, when every- 
one expected on every occasion something new 
and striking, and when facilities of construction 
were infinitely capable of abuse. Another evil 
which seemed to be prevalent was ‘‘sketch-book 
architecture.’’ Within the last few years we had 
seen many designs, especially of country houses, 
which looked as if the process had been to foist 
upon the practical scheme some picturesque effect 
which was in no degree native to it; and if this 
impression were produced, all true pleasure in the 
work was necessarily excluded. But while the 
simple and legitimate solution of the practical 
problem should take precedence of further de- 
velopment in the pursuit of beauty, this pre- 
cedence should be a precedence in importance 
rather than in time. In architecture, unity and 
simplicity were so closely allied as to be almost 
interchangeable terms. But the only condition 
on which true and complete unity in architecture 
could be obtained was that the design should 
have been originally conceived as one complete 
whole. The prevalent idea that the elevation was 
to follow a plan previously and independently 
made was a dangerous heresy. A plan was a 
good one if, fulfilling the primary practical 
requirements of the scheme, it involved by legiti- 
mate construction a building both internally and 
externally good. Plan, section, and elevation 
should be conceived at one time, and in their full 
‘connection one with another. None were before 
or after the other ; none were greater or less than 
another. Unity of effect involved and implied 
unity of conception. Unity was the condition of 
simplicity, and simplicity was the predominant 
note of the greatest architectural art. 

A third paper, written by the PRESIDENT, was 
read for the author by Mr. W. D. Carée. Mr. 
Penrose remarked that the complaint made—and 
not without reason—that we failed in simplicity 
in architecture, was probably very much con- 
nected with the eclectic phase of art in which we 
lived ; but there was no reason why, because we 
recognised a tendenvy to an error, we should not 
struggle against it. In an age of such varied and 
complicated wants as the present, the primitive 
simplicity of our Norman and Saxon ancestors 
could not be maintained; nor would it be de- 
sirable. Every historic style of architecture had 
passed through the phases of its uneducated dawn, 
then its meridian excellence, and thence had sunk 
to a more or less complete state of decadence. 
There had been a rude but grand kind of sim- 
plicity in the first period, then the well-ordered 
and chastened simplicity of the culminating 
stage, and invariably a loss of this quality at the 
close. This proposition the author illustrated 


by alluding to the decline of Classic art in 
the days of the Romans, and during the 
Italian revival of Classical architecture, while 
the history of Medieval architecture best 
supplied all the links of the sequence. 
Even though a tendency adverse to simplicity had 
become prevalent, it was quite capable of being 
corrected. A prime essential for this was the 
rule that no particle of ornament, whether decora- 
tion were abundant or scanty, should be used with- 
out a definite aim. To carry this out, however, 
required much time and determination applied in 
the initial stages of a design. An architect’s 
studies might have led him to take particular 
notice of picturesque combinations, and his pre- 
dilections might lie in that direction. It was 
possible that if the building on which he was 
engaged were very much limited in its site, with 
respect to the points of view from which it could 
be seen, he might be right in giving it an un- 
symmetrical elevation ; but even then the quality 
of simplicity need not be entirely ignored. But 
such an occasion was comparatively rare, and our 
buildings were usually to be seen from more 
points than one; and thus it almost invariably 
happened that when a picturesque effect was 
chiefly aimed at, the changes of aspect set it all 
wrong from most other points of view, whereas a 
well-balanced design was pleasing on all sides. 
Mr. Penrose passed on to consider the advantage 
ofa well-ordered and simple plan. One of the 
greatest charms in viewing a building arose from 
the exercise of the mind when the orthographic 
aspect or elevation was distorted by perspective 
in recovering the true shape or plan from the 
image presented to the eye. In a well-balanced 
architectural composition, this process could be 
gone through satisfactorily before the mind was 
fatigued by it. It should not, indeed, be so 
obvious that no amount of study need be given to 
it, otherwise the task would be too easy; but 
there should be no puzzling difficulty, and what- 
ever amount of study might be requisite should 
arise from the amount of thought demanded by 
the matter, and not from involved manner. Next 
to the quality of simplicity in the orthographic 
aspect, the first principle should be the expression 
of one central idea connected with the purpose of 
the building, and, together with this the expres- 
sion of the main contrivances for the support of 
the superstructure. Although there should be 
but one main effort in a large structure, there 
might, and ought to be, important subordinate 
compositions ; but they should all have reference 
to the main idea, and by far the larger part of the 
ornamentation used should be grouped in connec- 
tion with it. Some by-play might very fitly be 
introduced here and there, to avoid too great 
severity, but always in subordination. The 
leading apartments of the plan must almost in 
every case give the clue to the direction where 
the principal effort should be made; and if a 
building were in a street, its width or narrow- 
ness, or the opportunity of a view pre- 
sented by a cross-street, could not but have 
much intluence on the scheme of the ornamen- 
tation. In the country, the conditions might 
be still more varied; but few considerations 
could ever outweigh aspect. It was instructive 
to observe how very little some of the finest works 
of architecture owed to complexity of structure 
and ornament. The temple architecture of Greece, 
which had the maximum of studied form and the 
minimum of ornament, preserved almost its 
primitive simplicity of treatment, with variations, 
however, of proportion and of detail, for about 
700 years. Of the Greek civil architecture we 
have, indeed, but one conspicuous example in 
sufficient integrity to be quoted ; but, fortunately, 
it was one of the most famous and admired of 
them all—the Athenian Propylea. In this build- 
ing, so far as we knew, there was no ornamental 
carving whatever; nothing beyond the studied 
lines of the architecture, combining large surfaces 
of plain wall, and the coloured decorations of 
the interior. In our Gothic architecture there 
was no more beautiful tower than that of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and this was almost severe 
in its simplicity. Our two noblest cathedral 
fronts, Lincoln ‘and Peterborough, owed their 
imposing and beautiful effect to simple forms. 
Giotto’s famous Campanile at Florence, although 
its surface was enriched with inlaid marbles, was 
simplicity itself as respects its architecture. In 
Tintern Abbey there was not one single enriched 
capital—indeed, scarcely any carved work of any 
kind—but it must have been, nevertheless, one of 
the most lovely specimens of its class, as it was 
almost peerless amongst ruins. ‘Too many new 
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THE PARISH CHURCH OF MAIDSTONE*: 1 
TECTURE AND ARCHMOLOGY. 

A paper on this subject, illustrated 
light views, was read by the Rev 


* An illustration of this fine Early Pe 
edifice, drawn by Mr. E. Elton Deane, appea 
Buitpine News for Aug. 20, 1886. 


mz, M.A., vicar of Detling, and member of 

of the British Archeological Association. 
first actual mention of a church existing in 
jistone is to be found, said the author, in the 
resday Record, where it is expressly stated in 
tsurvey of the~ Manor. The next reliable 
jce of information, after an interval of 300 
4s is in the Lambeth Registers, where it is 
(eded that in the later years of the 13th and 
| beginning of the 14th centuries, Abps. 
uchelsey and Reynolds frequently held ordi- 
ions here, showing that even then Maidstone 
an important ecclesiastical centre, and could 
{ta church capacious enough for so imposing 
action. Whether any portion of that building 
i remains is yery doubtful. During the recent 
ion under Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., an 
sting discovery of Medieval tiles was made, 
g in statu quo about a foot below the present 
: level, which were probably of the early part 
ae 14th century. The designs were heraldic, 
ae current style of that period, fleurs-de-lis, 
3 rampant, chevronels, and quatrefoils, but 
ing no clue to the probable founders of 
building. At the same time it was dis- 
sred that the piers of the south aisle were 
t w bases of a much ruder and more 
sive character, of oval form, and having 
ightly more southward inclination, showing 
/ the present one occupied, with very slight 

ion, the site of an earlier church. Then a 
her discovery was made in the chancel under 
choir stalls of a few tiles of much finer work- 
5 pouting a bishop and a king, each 
vhich were ot rather later date than the 
d probably designed for mural decora- 
_ These also evidently belonged to the earlier 
ing. What, then, it may now be asked, is the 
e date of the present church? A casual 
at it, with its broad-spanned windows, 

mullions, and scant mouldings, would 
ibt suggest that it was, what local tradition 
ounces it to be, the work of the great 
hbishop Courtenay, at the close of the 14th 
and as such, a fine specimen of the 
ition between the Later Decorated and the 
pendicular, then coming into fashion. Buta 
8r examination would seem to point to an 
ier date. Take, for instance, the tower, 
ch, like so many churches in Kent, instead of 
ig at the west end, stands out on the south 
- Its bold buttresses, the roughness of the 
onry, and the two-light windows of the upper 
y, belong rather to the earlier than'to the 
years of the 14th century. Another feature 
@ tower is also noteworthy ; a projecting 
et on the inner angle, like that at Herne 
ch, anticipating, as it were, what came to 
io frequent an arrangement in Kent during 
Perpendicular period. This tower, so massive 
broad, from whatever point you look at it, 
spt perhaps the river side, conveys the im- 
sion of being disproportionately low, having 
unted or dwarfed appearance. This may be 
lained by the fact that there originally arose a 
ceful spire, as is represented by the old 
a seal of the Borough, which spire was 
ck by lightning and destroyed, never to be 
ult, in the year 1730. Up to that time the 
e-topped tower would have given elevation 
_ dignity to the entire building, which, un- 
janately, if now lacks. On entering the 
ding further evidence meets us of its earlier 
2 than the Courtenay era. At the western end 
he south aisle is an Early English doorway, 
ich formerly gave access by a newel stair to 
i inthe tower. Then in the north wall 
r the east end is a similar doorway opening 
a broad buttress where a winding stair led up 
he rood-loft. Again, at the eastern end of 
South aisle are the remains, though sadly 
tilated, of a rich Decorated piscina, to which 
pil a definite date can beassigned, for the Lam- 
a Register tells us that in the year 1369 a license 
| granted to Robert de Vineter (or Vyntier) to 
ow a chantry at the altar of St. Katherine, 
ady existing, with lands on ‘“ Gould’s Estate,” 
n whence this was known as “ Vinter’s’’ or 
ld’s Cha; Also in the clerestory windows 


‘8 Chapel. 
remains of Decorated tracery. Are not these 
ery indications that, despite the local 

tion and current opinion which claim for 
hbishop Courtenay the credit of having been 
real builder of the present church, what he 
ae was more likely the utilising the shell 
— existing building and inserting Per- 

cular windows, and substituting the light and 
columns for the more substantial ones of 
§ period, and to supply fitting endow- 
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ment? Then, again, the windows themselves, 
especially those on the north side, would seem to 
confirm this view. They are all of four lights, 
and of the same width, while the spaces which 
they occupy between the buttresses vary con- 
siderably. Several of them are so squeezed in 
that in some the corbels or returns of the hood- 
mouldings are buried behind the buttresses, again, 
where they clear the buttress the masonry round 
gives indication of insertion, while the stone- 
work in the upper portion of the walls differs in 
character from that of the lower part. Now, 
had they formed a part of the wall as it was 
originally built, may it not be assumed that, 
rising with the wall, the windows and the 
spaces they were designed to fill would have 
been proportioned and adapted to each other ? 
Having dealt so far with the structural features 
of Archbishop Courtenay’s work, we would pass 
on to consider the ecclesiastical and financial 
character of the changes he introduced. He 
found St. Mary’s, as it then was, a rectory 
evidently very poorly endowed, and served by a 
rector and one or more curates, having the small 
churches of Detling and Loose (two villages about 
two-and-a-half miles on either side of the town), 
attached to it as chapels of ease, dependent on 
the mother church for their ministrations. But 
on the other side of the river, a short distance 
off, he also found a well-endowed hospitium, or 
hospital, really a rest-house for pilgrims on their 
way from the West to the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, having its chapel, refectory, dormi- 
tories, with its staff of warden and fellows, or 
corrodars, for the purpose of supplying hospi- 
tality and ministering to the waytfarers. This 
had been the work of Archbishop Boniface in the 
middle of the 13th century, dedicated to SS. 
Peter and Paul, by which he hoped to condone 
an act ot Savoyard cruelty he had perpetrated 
upon the Prior of a small hospitium in South- 
wark, which came under his patronage and juris- 
diction. A passing word may here be spared for 
the chapel of this hospitium, all that now remains 
of it. It had been for years neglected, and 
eventually converted into a store-shed of a con- 
tiguous brewery, but was rescued and restored to 
its sacred use about sixty years ago, under the 
present name of St. Peter’s Church. The east 
end has been preserved: there may still be seen 
its beautiful deep-splayed lancet windows with 
their graceful Purbeck marble shafts, one of the 
architectural gems of the town of Maidstone. 
Now, in Archbishop Courtenay’s time the 
enthusiasm for pilgrimages had become less 
eager, and so this hospital had begun to lose 
much of its original purpose, and was lying com- 
paratively useless and idle, while it encouraged 
idleness in its members, in these days of its de- 
cline, consisting chiefly of inferior dependents of 
preceding primates. Courtenay turned the rectory 
of St. Mary’s into the Collegiate Church of All 
Saints, replacing the rector and his curates by a 
warden and six canons, with a full staff of sub- 
ordinates, and erected for their accommodation 
the college close by, with its goodly range of 
buildings. We must now pass into the interior 
ofthe church. The eye is at-once struck with its 
spaciousness, the lightness and elegance of the 
pillars; the whole area, now divested of the 
heavy galleries, which, until its recent restoration, 
blocked up the side aisles, displays a clear expanse, 
unrivalled by any church in the county. The 
nave is just 99ft. long and 93ft. wide; the choir 
proper is composed of two squares of 60ft. each, 
making a depth of 120ft. long by 60ft. wide ; the 
two side aisles of the choir are of corresponding 
length with the choir itself, and each 12ft. wide. 
Here we have in each part and each way 
in the nave, the choir, and the chancel aisles 
multiples of the figure 3.. Can this be accidental ? 
Was it not designed to keep constantly before, 
and impressed on, the minds of the people the 
great cardinal doctrine of the Christian Faith— 
that of the Triune God? The interior arrange- 
ments of the church are sufficiently preserved to 
enable us to consider them in detail. Here were 
clearly five altars ; the east ends of the side aisles 
of the nave, and of the chancel, were so appro- 
priated, as well as the high altar. That dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, the patron saint of the original 
church, occupied the end of the north aisle, of 
which not a vestige rsmains, though on the angle 
on the outside corner are still to be seen a small 
canopied recess, in which the image of the Virgin 
formerly stood; at the end of the south aisle was 
the altar of St. Katherine, already alluded to, 
and here are the mutilated remains of a once 
beautiful piscina, hewn and chiselled away to 


make room for a staircase uy to a gallery; the 
south aisle of the chancel contained the altar of 
St. Thomas; but here all trace of piscina and 
credence have been obliterated by ponderous 
modern monuments ; then in the opposite chancel 
aisle stood the altar dedicated to the use of the 
‘‘Corpus Christi fraternity.’”’ In this chapel 
nothing remains but the step on which the altar 
stood. It remains to speak of the high altar at 
the east end of the choir itself; all that now 
remains to tell its tale is a very handsome 
and noteworthy four-seated sedilia, all on 
one level. The chancel arch was once spanned 
by a conspicuous rood-loft, to which access 
was apparently obtained through the turret stair 
in the north wall, and across the north aisle, 
where probably a smaller rood marked the en- 
trance to the Chapel of St. Mary. All indication 
of the central or side rood-loft has disappeared in 
the piers of the central arch and north wall. It 
must be admitted that, taking into account the 
age and importance of the church, it is not so rich 
in monuments as might have been expected. The 
one which, had it escaped the ruthless hands of 
General Fairfax’s Parliamentary troopers, would 
have been the glory and pride of the church is 
that which commemorates the noble-born and 
noble-minded West-of-England Primate Court- 
enay, whose affection for the place was evinced 
in the renovation and endowment of the church. 
On the pavement in the centre of the choir lies a 
massive slab of Bethersden marble, of unusual 
proportions, which once covered an altar-tomb. 
On it may still be traced outlines of a matrix of 
sumptuous brass representing the figure of the 
good archbishop in fuil pontiticals, under a richly- 
wrought canopy. ‘This, despite the rival claims 
of Canterbury Cathedral to his burial-place under 
an unnamed and unadorned tomb, marks the spot 
where rest the bones of Courtenay, as was proved 
by a careful examination of the tomb by experts 
at the close of the last century: thus establishing 
the fact that the one at Canterbury ascribed to 
him is but.a cenotaph, erected by the monks of 
the Christ Church Abbey to fabricate a spurious 
claim for their cathedral to have the honour of 
being the resting-plce of so distinguished a 
Primate. This goodly slab has known many 
vicissitudes : once, coveringa handsome altar-tomb, 
which was pronounced to be an obstruction, it 
was lowered to within a foot of the pavement; 
but, being still an obstruction, and being more- 
over degraded to the use of a bench for the Sunday- 
school children to sit upon, it was deemed, if not 
more dignified, at any rate, less open to desecra- 
tion, to lower it to the pavement, where it now 
lies. Only second in interest to that of the second 
founder of the collegiate church, is the altar- 
tomb of its first warden, Thomas Wotton. It is 
remarkable for the richness of its architectural 
details as for its heraldic adornments ; perhaps 
still more for the singular fresco which covers the 
wall at the back, where, with St. Katherine and 
St. Thomas standing by, an angel is presenting 
the soul of Wotton before the Virgin Mary, 
seated on her throne. This wall could not have 
been contemporary with the tomb itself, but was 
clearly an afterthought, introduced doubtless to 
serve as a background to the beautiful{sedilia, 
which present the rare feature of being four in 
number, and all on one level. A third altar-tomb 
once stood in the choir; but, like that of 
Courtenay, is now level with the pavement, 
Tradition has it that this was the burial-place of 
a member of the Woodville family, who then 
owned the Mote—either the grandfather or the 
father of Elizabeth Woodville, who became Queen 
of Edward IV. The matrix on the stone is now so 
worn that noconception can be formed of itsdesign, 
save that it represented two separate figures lying 
side by side.. A rough outline sketch of it was 
made by the learned antiquary and unwise 
politician, Sir Edward Dering, and was preserved 
among the (now apparently lost sight of) ‘* Sur- 
renden MS3.,’’ of which, however, a copy was 
given in the first volume of the ‘‘ Archzeologia 
Cantiana.’’ From these monuments of the 14th 
and early 15th centuries we pass, with the excep- 
tion of a singular copper-plate on the wall of the 
chancel pier, which records no less than seven 
generations of the old Maidstone family of the 
Beales (and by its side one to the Tufton family, 
then owners of the Mote), to a group of monu- 
ments of a very different character, belonging 
essentially to the Tudor and Stuart periods, of the 
Astley and Knatchbull families. ‘These origin- 
ally stood in the chancel, to the sore obstruction 
of the sedilia, which had been chiselled away to 
make room for them, and blocking up the east 
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arranged by AN Arcurrect (Cirencester: Ernest | comfortable, and pleasant i 
W. Savory).—We lately noticed the ‘‘ Forms for/ house, and generally far mor 
Certificates,”’ and we now have a book with forms | beautiful. The lecture was illu 
useful for architects in giving orders for extras|of numerous ground and upper 
and additions. These blank forms to be filled up| manor houses. After some disc 
by the architect leave little to be desired. Each| Mr. T. Ambler, and Mr. J. é 
has a counterfoil, and the work is detailed below | Hall, Halifax, took part, a vote 
each order, so that confusion or mistake cannot | passed to Mr. Bedford, on the me 
arise. They will save much labour and trouble. | Witherby, seconded by Mr. A. E. Kirk. 
——Practical Guid? to Sanitary Legislation, by | Wilson presided. a4 
Joun A. Ancett, Assoc.M-Inst.C.E., and Joux 
wife. In the lower portion again are two figures | G. Morte, Assoc. M Inst.C.E. (London: Knight ; CHIPS. 
—one of his son, Sir John Astley, who was/ and Co., Fleet-street), is a bulky volume contain- 
Master of the Revels under James I. acdjing a concise synopsis of the Acts relating to/,.-*~ = : 
: Charles I. By the side of this tomb is one of a public health and Lecal Government, intended non ventnenaee pantera Nano gr J _ 
i very different character, and te the memory of a} for the use of borough engineers and surveyors. longer than the present one, wood 
very different man, who, as his cousin, succeeded | The idea of embodying in one volume the gist of | new seats. The works are estimated 
to the property of Sir John. This was Sir Jacob | the Public Health Acts, Local Government Acts Count Lanckoronski, who is exc 
Astley, whose memorable prayer, ‘‘ O Lord, if I (1888-1894), Highways, Tramways, Railways, 5 “ 
pfs Hes dans ground near the ancient cathedral of [ 
forget Thee to-day, do not Thou forget me,’’| Water, Gas, Electric Lighting, and other Acts, | Giscovered that the baptistery was 
before going into the battle of Edgehill has given | is an excellent one. The joint authors, who are | Roman building, and that adjoining the Di 
him a place in English history. His monument respectively the engineer and surveyor of the | the remains of a more ancient church, 
consists of what is called a ‘‘ herse ’’—a flat white | Beckenham Urban District Council and the chief The chief features of the doethuee 
marble slab, with his shield in the centre. By | assistant borough engineer of West Ham, have | exhibition at the Guildhall Gallery will 
the side of the group of Astley monuments is one| carried out their self-imposed task of editing | tion of works of the Datch school and re 
Knatchbuls, of Merst Hatch, into which family | these various Acts, and of giving an epitome of examples of the English school. The 
a daughter of Elizabeth’s John Astley had | their substance, with commendable skill, requiring |the Library Committee, under the 1 
married. On this long, flat monument appears a | much practical grasp of the meaning of the several | Mr. J. Douglass Matthews, F.R.I.B.A.,: 
long Latin inscription recording the alliances of| sections. This work will facilitate reference to | to arrange for the opening of the exhibitio 
the sons and danchters of Sir Thomas Knatchbull, | legislative enactments difficult of access, and often | the middle of April. The exhibition will 
the whole proclaimed on seven richly-emblazoned | obscure by technical and legal phraseology. In it | Tare collection of medisval jewelry, 
shields which run along the frieze of the monu- | the borough engineer, surveyor, or student wil] | Charles Robinson. c 
ment. find all that he wants in simple language, with-| At a meeting of the Ilkley urban cou 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed, on | out having to wade through a mass of scattered | Wednesday week, it was hat 
the motion of Mr. Henry Lovecrove, seconded | Acts and textbooks. The arrangement of sec- | No. 3 in the Cottage Hospital Com 
by Mr. Err Marstanp, and supported by | tions, the headings, and marginal headings assist ret ee ew ga and t 
Messrs. H. G. Quarrernmars and G. A. T. | the reference to any particular subject, and the | 277@use¢ with the a 
Mippieton. sections of every Act have been brought into 
$$ ___ relation with others of the same subject. There 
eS ieee is a comprehensive and detailed index: the foot- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


: 
notes throughout the book are valuable. For 2 
a : : the Local Government Board, 
The London Building Act, 1894, with appendices, : 


wall of the church. But on the recent restoration 
of the church under Mr. Pearson they were 
moved away, and arranged against the west wall, 
See where they are less cbtrusive, and appear to far 
e greater advantage. The first of this group 
+ is a colossal tomb of grey alabaster, rising 
> some 20ft. from the floor, in two stages, 
Mig commemorating two generations of the Astley 
me family. In the upper one are the figures of John 
Ta Astley, Master of the Royal Jewels and Plate 

under Elizabeth, and by his side the figure of his 
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sanitary engineers, surveyors, officers of health, shall. on Frida: 
statutes still in force, by-laws, regulations of the | and legal officers of local authorities this synopsis sian ae ‘the town council to be 
L.C.C., by Witt1am Russert Grierirus, LL.B., | will be found invaluable. for providing allotments. The field 
of the Inner Temple, and Francis W. Pemser, town council seek to purchase is situa’ 
M.A. (London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd.) a i holme, at the northern extremity of 
This is a bulky volume, and contains not only the THE MEDLEVAL MANOR HOUSE. f.ur and a half acres in area, and be 
whole text of the new statute, with useful notes R. F. W. BEDFORD delivered a lecture | Tustees of the May-day Charity, who 
and cross references, but those provisions which \ before the members of the Thoresby 
are stillin force which relate to building. For | Society, in their room at the Albert Hall, Leeds, 
those who wish to have all the collateral in-|on Tuesday night, on ‘‘The Mediwval Manor 
formation bearing on building in the Metropolis, | House: its Architectural History.’ He remarked 
in addition to the by-laws and regulations of the | that very few manor houses were built during 
i.ondon County Council, and of the Commissioners | the 12th century. The Normans built them. 
of Sewers of the City, this edition of the new Act selves fortresses in different parts of the country ; trafic wan 2,331 miles, or 


to sell it for £1,000. em 
The Ministry ‘of Public Works has 
Official statement with regard to the mil 


will be of much value. Thus the sanitary con-| put the land had not been sufficiently subdivided 
struction of houses and underground rooms are | to call the manors into existence. From what 
regulated by the Public Health ( London) Act, examples we had, however, we found that they 
1891, and the by-laws of the same; in the City | were generally built on a universal plan of a large 
the jurisdiction is under the Commissioners of | hall with a chamber or chambers adjoining, and 
Sewers. Thus the architect and builder is obliged | this formed the basis on which all manor houses 
to consult these statutes, as also other enactments | were built up to the end of the 15th century: 
with regard to theatres. The schedules as to the | The number of chambers was increased, and other 
thickness of walls have been given in tabular | alterations in their disposition took place: but 
form, which we think is preferable, and certainly | still the large central hall formed the nucleus of 
easier for reference. One Thousand Patent Facts, | the plan. In most examples the hall was on the 
by Rozert EK. Puiturs, Mem.Inst.Mech.Eng. ground-floor level, and was used by the owner 
(London : lliffe and Son, Bride-street), is a col- | and his followers for both dining and sleeping. 
lection of concisely-worded facts referring to the Nearly all the examples of the Domestic archi- . 
often-repeated questions made about patents, | tecture of the 13th century were built during the| Formal possession has just been taken 
Tegistration of designs, and trade marks. Mr. reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. A great| building which has been erected for 
Phillips little handbook of facts will meet with many manor houses were built at this time: but | Gosforth local board. The structure 
the requirements of thousands of persons —in- they still kept the same general arrangements in | diately opposite the Gosforth Hotel « 
ventors and others—who have no inclination to| plan as in the preceding century. The customs | Way terminus. There are in all sixt 
consult textbooks. The facts refer not only to|and manner of living remained the same, and imeluding a board-room, 28ft. by 
this country, but to all foreign countries.— so no great alteration was needed. In the 14th | Bi8h. On the ground floor are the 
Lec Bae eclgs ae Contractors’ , and | century a great development took place in and 
ngineers’ Price-Book for 1895, edited by Francis | Domestic architecture. To this iod belo i Fleck, 
T. W. Mittrr, Assoc.R.I.B.A. (London: Crosby|the finest domestic and collaginte baildiage pha ior ben -< Reshehog oe =a 
Lockwood and Son) contains many new features|we have, as the colleges of Oxford, Cam- Mr Jastice ‘okewunle granted « ‘ 
of interest to the profession. The chapters on | bridge, and Winchester; Gainsborough Manor e ee 
lectric lighting have been revised, the pricesand | House, Wingfield, and Haddon Hall. The Federation, restraining 
memoranda have been brought up to date, and the large hall still continued to be the dominant circular which the 
Tules relating to measurement of slating have | feature in the plan, but it was less used by the| Sons, and several of their wi en, 
received attention in accordance with the recent | owner and his guests. In 15th-century manor | being in the nature of a “ black list.” 
chp sari ee slaters. coe houses, the first thing that struck us was that | arose out of a recent strike. a 
; fon © several Chapters and memoranda which | the hall continued just as before, excepting that memorial w 
ah have made this price-book valuable, the tables, | in many cases its ms had been’ radteed ms pro- ao cepadiios 4 of Covent from_ 
* headings of contents, rules as to electric lighting, | portion to the increase in the number of other | Builders’ Association of that city, as 
. marks of wood, legal notes, the full text of the | rooms—with drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, and | amendment of the building by-laws. 
new Building Act, with annotations and explana-| bedrooms. Since the end of the 15th century | Committee, to whom the memorial was 
= tions by Mr. A. J. David, LL.M., of the Inner | we have made very little alterations in the plans |i ghmes fats 
*s Temple, is given in a separate supplement, | of our country houses. During the Renaissance | for a detailed statement of the points in 
a2 together with unrepealed sections of the old Acts, | period—the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries—they | ¥@8 desired that the by-laws should 
These any Gre, ind regulations of the L.C.C. | became more formal in plan, but did not differ | The association have now drafted a. 
te es age es Pray os render oe materially. Great improvements, of course, have gest : RRS, 
Tice- one of the most comprehensive and | been made since in the practical fittings, sani string ashion, — ions | 
valuable for builders and architects. Archi- | arrangements, heating, nat so forth; but a rad nasa. Ri ree city plated pes) sistan 
tect’s' Order Forms for Extras and Additions, | century house was often quite as convenient, as| yeyor to report upon. 


open for traffic was 1,175 miles, while 
had been granted for 685 miles more. _ 
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| CITY GUILDS.—NO. Ill.: THE HALL OF THE 
ARBER-SURGEONS.—-THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY. 


WE gave a rather lengthy account of the history 
of the Barber Surgeons’ Company, with sketches 
of the Hall erected by Inigo Jones, and other 
ustrations, in our issue for January 4th last. 
To-day we print a double-page plate, showing 
‘the entrance doorway surmounted by the famous 
old hood which formerly crowned the portal to 
the premises in Monkwell-street. When the 


drontage to this thoroughfare was converted into 


‘Dusiness premises the ancient doorway was re- 
joved, and in 1864 Mr. Charles J. Shoppee 
erected the hood, as seen by our photograph, 
‘its present position in the courtyard leading to 
the Hall. Mr. J. T. Sandell’s photograph here- 
‘with reproduced was taken specially for our 
es by means of his plates. 


ST. MONICA’S HOSPITAL, EASINGWOLD. 


7 cottage hospital is planned for six beds, 
‘three for either sex, under the supervision of a 
‘trained nurse, who acts as matron. The site—on 
‘the outskirts of the town—slopes towards the 
south, to one of the principal roads through it. 
‘The entrances to the building have, therefore, 
“been arranged from a court inclosed on three 
“sides on the north side of main block containing 
‘the wards and bedrooms. In addition to servants’ 
and matron’s rooms, kitchens, &c., the accommo- 
‘dation comprises a surgery or operating-room, a 
vate room for matron or superintendent, and a 
mortuary, ambulance-place, laundry, and out- 
muildings. The brickwork is executed in red 
be 2in. thick. The gables are in oak half- 
“imbered work, and the roofs are covered with 
wed tiles. The building has been erected and 
furnished for the benefit of Easingwold and its 
eighbourhood at the cost of a private individual. 
Messrs. Woodd and Ainslie are the architects. 


| STATE BEDROOM, GWYDYR CASTLE, NORTH 
WALES. 


‘HIS house, the Welsh home of the Earl of 
Ancaster, is situated half a mile from the town 
t Llanrwst, in the Vale of Conway, and about 
miles from Bettws-y-Coed. The castle 
S almost a show-place, and is not very often 
oecupied by the family. Inigo Jones designed 
@ bridge which spans the river, and he also 
t the Gwydyr Chapel on to the Tudor Gothic 
church of St. Grywst in 1633. Inside this 
dition are some singular monuments to the 
ynns, besides a few specimens of good carving. 
€ elaborated doorway and oak wainscot work, 
reading-desk and. rood-loft, are described as 
g been brought from the Abbey of Maenant 
ts dissolution. Gwydyr Castle includes a 
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COMPETITIONS. 


AupERsHot.—The town council of Aldershot 
have received a report from Mr. W. D. Carée, 
F.R.I.B.A.,. of New Bond-street, W., the 
assessor on the 94 sets of design sent in for the 
proposed cottage hospital. The assessor states 
that he is unable to say that any high average of 
skill in hospital planning has been attained, nor 
evidence of general knowledge or sufficient study 
of hospital requirements shown by the com- 
petitors. Comparatively few of the authors 
attempt to solve the problem in a simple, direct, 
and economical manner, and the number is 
exceedingly limited who give the sloping site a 
proper consideration. The average quality of 
the architecture submitted is lamentably deficient. 
He awards the premium to the design marked 
with a double circle—No. 40 of those received. 
This proved to be by Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
A.R.1.B,.A., 41, Oakley-crescent, Chelsea. A 
design submitted under motto ‘* M. D.,’’ solving 
the problem on different lines to the author of 
the premiated design, was highly commended. 


Busw Hirt Park Scuoor.—Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson, the assessor, has awarded first place to 
the designs submitted by Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 
A.R.1.B.A., Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., and the Enfield School Board has 
adopted his award. The school will accommo- 
date 300 boys and 300 girls. There will be an 
assembly-hall on the ground floor, common to 
both departments. Twelve architects competed. 


NorTHALLERTON.—A competition has recently 
been held of designs for the offices for the North 
Riding County Council, and that marked ‘‘No. 2” 
placed first proves to be by Messrs. Demaine 
and Brierley, of York. ‘The following architects 
were also invited and submitted designs: Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham; Mr. ©. J. 
Ferguson, of Carlisle; Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, 
of Darlington ; and Messrs. Smith and Brodrick, 
of Hull. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., of 
London, was the assessor, and recommended 
design No. 2 as the best; and the North Riding 


minor portion of the mansion, erected between 
1535-1555 by Sir John Wynn; but the maia 
body of the house is practically modern, as 
it dates only from 1816. Its record is con- 
tained in ‘‘The History of the Wynn Family.”’ 
The chief interest of the place is comprised 
in the capital collection of Old English and 
Welsh furniture with which the fine old-fashioned 
rooms are furnished. We print a view herewith 
of the ‘‘state bedroom,’ taken from 4 photo- 
graph by the late Mr. Richard Keene. Like the 
other chief apartments in the ‘‘ Castle,”’ the room 
has a dado of linen panelling. In the drawing- 
room the upper part of the walls are hung with 
tapestry. Several historic Venetian and other 
chairs and a famous Jacobean cradle may be noted 
among the furniture, and in the dining-room is a 
florid overdoor, supported by massive twisted 
columns of odd proportions. The old cabinet, 
with its sloped canopy, evidently made originally 
to fit the splay of a lean-to ceiling, and chairs 
and tables, are in harmony with their surround- 
ings. In the breakfast-room occurs a boldly- 
elaborated chimneypiece, somewhat vigorous, 
though coarse in its heraldic and figure orna- 
mentation. The statues represent men in armour, 
more strange in character than beautiful in de- 
sign. The ceiling is massively timbered with 
moulded beams of Tudor date. The grounds and 
house are open to visitors, and good views: are 
obtained from the rocks above. There is another 
Gwydyr House at Overton, in Flintshire, where 
there is some interesting ironwork to be seen. It 
is a Late 17th-century building, standing near the 
church in the village. 


‘“ BUILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB: A COUNTRY 
PARSONAGE. 


(Sug description on page 223.) 
FISHLAKE CHURCH. 


A Frew miles. north of Doncaster and west of 
Thorne stands this fine specimen of an English 
parish church, mostly in the Perpendicular style, 


though the modern porch hides and spoils a mag- 
nificent Norman doorway, and there are evidences 
of Decorated work in the east window and else- 
where.—R. A. Haspatr, A.R.I.B.A. 


SKETCHES AT THE VENETIAN EXHIBITION. 


Tux three interesting objects from the above 
exhibition at the New Gallery in Regent-street 
are all from the collection of Lord Battersea, to 
whom we are indebted for permission to illus- 
trate the same. The Mahogany Lectern has a 
four-sided revolving music-stand surmounted by 
a figure of Harpocrates, the god of silence, medi- 
tation, and mystery—represented, as was usual 
by the Egyptians, by the figure of a naked boy, 
with finger placed on his lips, in a sitting 
posture. The shaped body of the lectern opens 
by means of two doors, containing shelf and two 
small drawers, and the whole is supported by a 
tripod of legs in the form of scrolls. The Chair 
was one of a set of four, delicately shaped, with 
carving of fine workmanship, and is in unpolished 
walnut, the upright back piece containing a coat- 
of-arms. The Lavabo is a curious piece of iron- 
work, the upper vessel or cistern of which is sus- 
pended by a hook and provided with short pipe 
and tap underneath, by means of which the lower 
bowl resting on the framework beneath could be 
supplied with water. 


2 ——___—— 


The new Catholic Church of St. Edmund, Miles 
Platting, the foundation-stone of which was laid on 
the 24th November last, is to cost, in fittings and 
embellishments, not less than £10,000. The first 
contract for the shell will be £6,000. A portion of 
this sum has been raised by subscription, and 
towards obtaining the balance a bazaar was 
opened in St. James’s Hall on Tuesday. 


The Roman Catholic Cathedral of Killaloe diocese, 
situated at Ennis, has recently, under the super- 
-vision of the Rev. Father Barry, been subjected to 
extensive alterations, renovation, and redecoration. 
The side entrance has been done away with, and 
the front entrance altered so as to open into the 
centre of the church. A wrought-iron railing 
between the pillars divides the naye from the aisles. 
The ceilings of nave and aisles have been portioned 
out in styles and panels, the former terracotta- 
coloured and the panels cream colour, filled with 
emblems of the Passion. On the seventy-two 
panels of the chancel ceiling have been painted 
heads of saints. The walls are covered with a 
diaper design m old gold and dull red on a shade 


of Caen stone colour. Three frescoes decorate the 
walls over the three altars, the one over the high 


altar representing the Ascension. 
é 


County Council, at their last meeting, adopted 


his recommendation. 


WotverHampron, — The managers of St. 
Mark’s Church Schools have adopted the plans 
of Mr. Joseph Lavender, F.R.1.B.A., Bank- 
buildings, Wolverhampton, after competition, 
for the erection of new schools for 300 children. 


CHIPS. 


The town council of Eccles have decided to 
increase the salary of the borough surveyor from 


£208 to £250 a year, and to require him to devote © 


the whole of his time to the duties of his office. 


There has recently been erected in Egg Buckland 
parish churchyard a memorial Celtic cross. It is of 
grey granite, and stands on a base of three steps, 
surrounded by kerbing; the monument is Sft. in 
height. The work was executed by Mr. Honey, 
at Pennycomequick, Plymouth. 


A Baptist chapel, erected from the designs of Mr. 
R. Glynne Davies, architect, Bangor, was opened 
last week at Penrhyn Side, midway between 
Llandudno and Colwyn Bay. The contractor was 
Mr. Isaac Hughes, Colwyn Bay, the amount of the 
contract being £700. Accommodation is provided 
for 200 worshippers. , 


The Northampton board of guardians discussed 
last week what steps should be taken for enlarging 
the accommodation of the workhouse. A com- 
mittee reported that Mr. Percival Gordon Smith, 
the architect to the Local Government Board, had 
estimated the cost of a new structure at £54,000, 
whereas they thought accommodation could be pro- 
vided for children in homes for, say, £10,000. A 
special commlttee was appointed to consider the 
whole question. 


At the last meeting of the Baths Committee of 
the city council of Bath, a long discussion took 
place with regard to the excavations in the vicinity 
of the Pamp Room, Major Davis, F.S.A., the city 
architect, presenting a report as to discoveries made. 
Tt was resolved that Major Davis should prepare a 
complete report on the discoveries up to date, 
accompanied with a plan. It appeared. that the 
Major had already had 5 per cent. commission on the 
cost of the excavations as his remuneration, but he 
asked for 10 per cent. It wasdecided by a majority 
to pay him 10 per cent. 


Alterations are being made to Hornton-road 
chapel, Kensington, embracing the ventilation, 
which will now be carried out on the Boyle system, 
the latest patented improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated, while fresh air is admitted 
through their improved air inlets. 
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Building sntelliaence. 


Epinsurcu.—Mr. T. Morham, the city archi- 
tect, has prepared plans, on suggestions by the 
Dean of Guild, for an extension of the municipal 
buildings in the present Exchange-square, and 
‘the adornment of the northern front to make it 
more in keeping with the picturesque site. The 
estimated outlay would be about £50,000. The 
Dean of Guild proposes, besides, that they should 
be executed in instalments, the first division to 
ee cost only £12,000. The plans retain the city 
2a chambers and civic offices of Edinburgh in the 
central position in the city where they have 
existed for more than 500 years. The main part 
of the new scheme is the extension erected on the 
‘space now occupied by the old buildings in 
‘Writers’-court. On this area it is proposed to 
build a new block, finishing off the quadrangle, 
and furnishing accommodation for the Burgh 
‘Court on the ground floor, and for a new council 
chamber, more than twice the size of the present 
one, above. It is proposed that this portion of 
the extension should be undertaken first. The 
Z - bareness of the north elevation of the present 
council chambers is to be relieved by a large 
central tower with a slightly-projecting wing at 
either end, the eastern wing being the more 
prominent. This eastern wing will receive some 
architectural treatment in its pilasters and tym- 
panum, whilst balustrades are carried round the 
greater part of the building about two-thirds up, 
and round the whole of the wall-head at the 
roof. The tower ends in a mansard roof, designed 
to harmonise with the crown of St. Giles’ 
Church. The plans also provide for a new com- 
mittee room on the east side ground level between 
Allan’s-close and Craig’s-close. It may be re- 
membered that in 1887 an open competition was 
held for the reconstruction of the city offices, 
when Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., reported award- 
‘ing six preminms to the best of the 56 designs 
sent in. The ratepayers, however, refused to 
sanction the expenditure, and the scheme had to 
be abandoned. 

Lirtte BerkuAampsteEap.—The parish church 
of Little Berkhampstead, until recently one of 
the remaining with the ‘‘three-decker ”’ pulpit 
and high pews, has been transformed from the 
ugly type of 1831. Mr. E. Swinfen Harris was 
the architect for the restoration. The old- 
iashioned pews have been swept away, and in 
their place dwarf oak seats have been provided on 
a parquet flooring. The choir stalls are also of 
oak. The old pulpit is now superseded by one 
which forms a memorial to the late rector, the 
Rev. H. W. Seawell, who for fifty-nine years 
laboured in the parish. A new lectern and read- 
ing-desk have also been placed near the chancel, 
whilst in the place of the old altar has been put 
up a carved oaken one. The organ has been re- 
moved to the chancel, and a new vestry provided. 
‘Some stained-glass windows have also been put 
in. Outside the entrance door a porch has been 
constructed. 


Mancuestrr.—At the annual meeting of the 
‘Manchester. Rcyal Infirmary on Friday a dis- 
cussion took place on the question of extending 
the building. The Board of Management reported 
that of the various schemes submitted two only 
appeared to be practicable—the first to elongate 
‘the building at each end where the porches now 
stand, and the second to raise the structure all 
wound by the addition of one story and by. elon- 
gating the Parker-street wing and the out- 
patients’ department. Either scheme would pro- 
vide 100 additional beds. The first scheme could 
not be carried out so long as the resolution of the 
Trustees, passed in July, 1892, forbidding the 
covering of more land than that now occupied by 
buildings, remained unrescinded ; but with regard 
to the second plan, the encroachment on the land 
would be so small that the Board scarcely thought 
the Trustees would make objection to its utilisa- 
tion. After’ some discussion a resolution to the 
effect that the Board should call a special general 

. meeting to determine which of the two schemes 
‘should be adopted, was carried by ‘the casting 
vote of the chairman. 


SourHampton.—The foundation-stone of the 
mew technical school was laid on Wednesday 
week. The site adjoins the Central District 
board schools. The building will consist of three 
stories in addition to a basement under the front school of the town. Tne screens were designed by 


portion. On the ground-floor are the carpenters’ | wr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., and the work executed 


shop, 32ft. Gin. by 32ft., and l4ft. in height ;!py Mr. J. Thompson, of Peterboro’, at a cost of 
and the cookery-class room, 22ft. Gin. by 32ft., | £327. 


> 


| and also 14ft. high. The floors are to be of wood 
blocks laid on concrete. The corridors will be 
laid with tiles on concrete, and the cloak-rooms 
and store-rooms of asphalte laid on concrete,. 
bedded between iron joists. The first-floor is to 
be occupied as a demonstration-room, 33ft. 6in. 
by 32ft., and 14ft. high. Desks for 50 pupils, 
lecturer’s table on platform, and a lift and fume- 
closet will be provided. On this floor is also a 
drawing-class room, 32ft. by 22ft., and 14ft. high. 
Desks are to be provided for 50 pupils, with 
teacher’s table and other requisites. The floors line, and thence along Canonbur 
of these rooms will be constructed as a concrete North-road, East-road, and City-ro 
fireproof floor on iron joists, covered with wood gate-street—a length of about three 
blocks. On the second floor is to be a laboratory, nelling nearly the whole of the wa 
26ft. 6in. by 32ft. 6in., 19ft. Gin. high to ceiling | stations at Drayton Park, Canonbury, 
in roof, and 10ft. high to plate on wall. The| and at the junction of the City-ro: 
other part of this floor is a modelling-room, | street, the Moorgate Station being 
29ft. 6in. by 32ft. 6in., providing desk accommo- angles with the present railway 
dation for 40 pupils. The roof is supported by|'The Great Northern Railway will 
seven cast-iron principals of semicircular form, expense of constructing the junction li 
resting on the iron joists, &c., to floor. The| the Drayton Park Station and the Great 
whole building will be heated by iron hot-water |Jine at a cost of about £67,000, and 
pipes and radiators, and special means are pro-| widen and enlarge the railway and 
vided for ventilation, Mr. J. H. Blizard, of Finsbury Park for the accommodat 
Southampton, is the architect, and Mr. F. Walker, | traffic at an outlay of some £200,000. 
the builder. The total cost will be about £5,650. | this the Great Northern will give financ 


the undertaking. The railway will be 
line, and is estimated to cost £1,400, 
| tunnels will be of iron, and 16ft. in 
and the dug-out material will be con 
by canal. There are no public build 
disturbed, and the total amount of cor 
to be paid is small. 


WATERLOO AND Orry Raruwa 


Great NortHern anp Orry Ram 
line, the construction of which has been 
by Parliament, is about to be cons 
Great Northern Railway Company to 
suburban traffic, and to tap an unser: 
between Finsbury Park and Finsb 
The new railway will start from Finsbu 


pass through Drayton Park in near. 


CHIPS. 


A special meeting of the Widnes town council 
was held on Tuesday, forthe purpose of receiviug 
from Mr. T. Sutton Timmis, J.P., the mace which 
he has presented to the town. 


A memorial ar ig has fae Sr eager - i 
chancel of the parish church o ornton-le-Street, é 
near Thirsk, Yorkihifa in remembrance of the late ad oo early pti * - sy 
Miss Fanny Selina Crompton, third daughter of the | OP “Gay, 1b was reported by the engine 
late Sir Samuel Crompton, who, in 1853, restored W. Rk. Galbraith, that the contractors co n 
the church at his own cost. The window consists | Operations by constructing a large tim) 
of three lights, the centre representing the Cruci- | in the river ‘Thames above Blackfriars- 
fixion, with St. Leonard, the patron saint of the| which they had erected all their ex 
church, on one side, and St. Hilda (a local saint) on machinery for the construction of t 
the other. It has been executed by Mr. C. E. including air-compressing machinery ‘or 
Kempe. through water-bearing strata, el: 

At a meeting held at Ipswich on Wednesday week, | pliances, kc. From this stage two lar 
at which the Mayor presided, it was resolved to place | shafts, 16ft. in diameter, were sunk o 
in the church of St. Mary-le-Tower, as a memorial | each of the tunnels, and the drivin 
of the late Canon Turnock, the paintings of the|tynnel in each direction was comme 
three central panels of the reredos, with a special November 28 last. The material th: 


brass. i the tunnel was being constructed was a. 
__ The report of the sanitary committee recommend- | entirely free from water, and in the 
ing the borrowing of £12,000 for laying out the| direction it had cleared the river and ¥ 
roadways and open space at St. Augustine’s Bridge, underneath the wharf on the sout 
3 accordance with plans prepared sl vee ee Towards the City the tunnel was 
the city surveyor, gave rise to some discussion at the , pie 
noting on Theoday of the Bristol town council, and 43 ry Pee hice Spree 
attention was drawn to the large expenditure of | 042% ° Os ep ose OD all 
money incurred in connection with improvements in | driven and lined with cast iron. D 
St, Augustine’s and Canons’ Marsh. Eventually Sxpeniene eit Cae Pe 
was not unti wee at the do 


the recommendation was adopted. ie the City too Weiler 
, : : at irom the City to Waterloo ti 
At Wednesday’s meeting of the Manchester City started. This, however, waa now ii iam 


Council, Alderman Hay proposed a resolution which 2 ; 

involved the acceptance of a tender for over £140,000 | both faces, and as the ironwork was 

for the erection of a technical school. The building, | more rapidly there was every prospé 
work of the down-tunnel would p 


he said, would be a cheap one, and was needful 
favourably as that of the up-tunnel. 


to meet the requirements of the city. Alderman 
Clay moved an amendment confining the Technical | wag being carried on without cessation 
night, except between six o’clock o 


Education Committee to a total expenditure of 
£100,000, The amendment was defeated by 41 evening and midnight on Sunday. | 
man stated that when the plans for th 


votes to 27, and the resolution was carried. An 
oak credence table, the work of Messrs. Hems and stations in the City and at Waterloo we 
upon the contracts would be made an 


Sons, of Exeter, has been placed in St. Andrew’s 
commenced. 
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Church, Guernsey. 


The new buildings of the Grosvenor Hospital for 
Women and Children in Vincent-square, West- 
minster, will be begun early in the spring. The 
architects are Messrs. Roumieu and Aitchison. 


At Carlisle a Roman milestone has been found 
and secured by Chancellor Ferguson for the Tullie 
House collection. It bears two inscriptions on its 
two ends. First it was erected to, or by, Carausius, 
the admiral of the classis Britannica, who made 
himself Emperor of Britain. Subsequently it was 
turned round, the inscription of Carausius was put 
into the ground, and on the end which now became 
top was cut an inscription of Constantius or Con- 
stantine I., most probably of the latter. The stone 
marked the first mile from Luguvallium (Carlisle) 
on the road which ran near Penrith and by Brough 
under Stainmoor to York. 


A memorial to the late T. M. S. Johnson (1826- 
92) has lately been erected in the parish church of 
Spalding. It takes the form of two carved oak 
screens, in replacement of the walling with which the 
two archways, which connect the Lady-chapel with 
the south transept, have been entirely filled in since 
probably about the middle of the 17th century, 
when the chapel was requisitioned for the grammar 


The Bishop of Peterborough left 
Saturday for Rome, where he will lecture 
Rome of the Renaissance, and the Influe 
Pope on Roman Architecture.”’ 


The. Boston Society of Architects, M 
elected the following officers fcr the en 
Edward C. Cabot, president ; Chas, E, 
vice-president ; Edwin J. Lewis, jun. 
Wm. G. Preston, treasurer; Arthur G, 
Henry W. Hartwell, C. Howard Walk 
Ware, and Edmund M. Wheelwright, co 
on admissions, nee ao 


Memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan 
laid at Swinton, near Malton, on F. 
Edward Taylor, of Stonegate, York, 
tect, and the contract for the work has 
two divisions—builders’ and plasterers 
Mr. Henry Oldfield, of Malton ; joiners’, 
plumbers’, glaziers’, smiths’, and pa 
Mr. George Mansfield, York. The build 
consist of the chapel proper, with accomm 
for 200 sittings, and east transept fo: 
choir. On the west side will be a scho 
rated from the chapel by shutters, and 
dating 100 children. On the north end 
three vestries, all communicating with 
and with each other. ae 


ON OBSERVATION.* 


} BSERVATION has been defined as ‘‘ the act 
J of fixing the mind or attention on any- 
hing.” Now, as so much of a young architect's 
york and career depends how upon what and to 
yhat extent he fixes his mind, or attention, upon 
uch a variety of ‘‘anythings,’’ I thought I 
night perhaps do a great deal worse than give 
rou a few of my notions on this subject. ‘The 
hree heads under which J shall divide my obser- 
rations or observation as connected with the 
roung architects are, then—(1) his training, (2) 
xis clients, and (3) his work. Firstly, then, an 
irehitect must be trained. And now, how are 
you to train him? Very simply. Teach him 
sbservation—if you can. Having swept away 
ul rules except our 2ft. friend, what is a young 
nan to fall back upon? you will ask me. His 
xyes, say I. Now, curiously enough, our Eng- 
ish system of apprenticeship is based almost 
smtirely upon this system of observation. The 
jupil in a moderately good office undoubtedly 
mjoys many advantages; but if he only ob- 
serves the rules of the office and does what 
ne is told, he will not get very far, I fear. 
No, he must not only observe for himself how 
sertain problems are overcome on paper, but 
be must also observe for himself the effect and 

alt in actual work. He might observe, for 

» thing, how a mistake made on paper, perhaps 
imself, may involve the modification of a 
e feature, or even the whole end or side of a 
ing, when it comes to be put up. He ma 
serve how a carelessly-made and unworkable 
section, when reduced to bricks and mortar, pro- 
Pee noteht-of difficulties, such as want of 
ad-room on your stairs, or such-like trifles ; 
howa foreman will always follow the wrong draw- 
if two do not happen to agree, and how easy 
it is for him to go wrong if there is any ambiguity 


: hem at all. These observations will, I hope, 


aa 


ach him the desirability of making drawings 
urate, for unless a drawing is accurate it is 
very little use at all, unless it is to show toa 
lient to whom, correct or incorrect, it is, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, simply so 
much Greek. Showy drawings are a kind of 
redit to the office, and it is always a pleasure to 
kat a drawing that has some style about it; 
but, after all, drawings are only a means to an 
snd, and that end should always be kept well in 
. Ifyou want to win a competition, make 
drawings as showy and as inaccurate as you 
; but if you wish to get your building put 
D as you want it, then let your drawings be as 
merous as possible, and absolutely correct. 
' course, if you can make them look well 
into the bargain, so much the better. Now, 
advantage the pupil has is that he sees so 

y things going on around him, and if he 
rth his salt he will take advantage of this, 
1 the pyervations he should make at this 
period of his career will be of the greatest 
use to him in after life. He can, Non see, 
rain his eye on the works of his master. I don’t 
mean that his master will let him design or alter 
anything much, but what the pupil must do is to 
bserve how the design looks on paper, and form 
bis Own opinion as to what it will look like in 
Kecution (this he had better, perhaps, keep to 
himself), and when he sees the workin reality, he 
must note how far his judgment has been right, 
or how far he has been led to misjudge the whole 
by not being able to see it in his mind’s eye 
whilst looking at the drawing only. Situation, 
(00, may have something to do with it, and what 
h peek would look heavy or clumsy on paper, 
look just the reverse when put in position 
and seen in conjunction with its surroundings— 
and this question of surroundings should have a 
great deal to do with the question of design, 
although enough attention is not always paid to 
i. Another form of observation which cannot 
| Over-estimated is sketching and measuring 
cs work. What we have to do nowadays 
isto make paper designs, which, when executed 
a builder, will, firstly, answer the purpose 
fo which they are intended, and, secondly, 
satisfy the eye. Now, a young man wanting to 
learn how to do this has to work backwards, so 
0 | - He must first find his ideal building, 
nd then set to work to reduce it to paper; and, 
ha Fe ime mo; he peas be able to look at his 
8 and see the building standing out in 
its balance, dignity, and beauty. The more 


‘By Leonarp Sroxgs, F.R.I.B.A., of London. A P 
| before the Liverpool Architectural Soci ead 
¥, Feb. 11, ioe, chitectural Society, on 
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careful the study the greater the reward; and, after 
a time, he will be able to think on paper to any 
given scale, and these thoughts, when handed over 
to the builder, can be worked out so as to produce 
just the effect desired. The eye, too, should be 
trained to see things in perspective, even though 
they are only drawn in‘ elevation, and, if the eye 
cannot at first be brought to do this, the hand 
may be sworn in, for the habit of thinking, 
sketching, and seeing things in perspective will 
be found of the greatest use in designing. Far 


too much work is thought out only on the flat, 


and hence, when executed, is unsatisfactory ; 
observation is the never failing remedy, and it 
is surprising how, after a little of it, your brain 
and eye become most obedient and expert, and 
you can either think. or see round corners with 
the greatest ease. Besides the study of what is 
generally called old work, the study of con- 
temporary work should follow, hand in hand. A 
young architect should, of course, read, and there 
are some books that he must almost live with, as 
they will help him to appreciate what is good and 
noble about his calling, and lift his drooping 
spirits after.a day’s specification writing or drain 
planning. But I cannot help feeling that an 
hour in a fine building will open a man’s soul 
more than a week’s reading; and sketching ina 
museum will do him more real good than all the 
histories of architecture that were ever written. 
Friends, too, and instructors are most useful to an 
architect, as they will often direct his observation 
into paths and byways that might otherwise 


Y | escape his notice. One point upon which I should 


like to insist in the training of an architect is, 
that he should mix freely with painters, sculptors, 
and other students of the Fine Arts. I had rather 
have said nothing—if I had consulted my own 
feelings—upon the much debated and discussed 
subject of examinations ; but I feel that to pass 
it over without a word would be, perhaps, 
cowardly on my part, as I have observed that 
the Institute examinations have taken a deep 
hold of the provincial—or shall I say non- 
Metropolitan ?—architect, and particularly so in 
Liverpool. Now, I am not going to abuse 
these examinations, neither am I prepared to 
say that I approve of them, as I look upon 
them as, to a certain extent, unimportant. 
There is, however, a kind of examination 
party at the Institute, which is trying to force 
and artifically foster these examinations in 
every possible way, to the detriment of every 
other project, and that I do object to asa 
member of the Institute ; but I fear this is of no 
interest to you. However, it may interest you 
to observe for yourselves who this examination 
party consists of. Does it consist of those archi- 
tects whose work you admire? Does it consist 
of those men to whom you would most naturally 
look if in doubt on a work of any magnitude or 
beauty? You must answer these questions for 
yourselves, but at the same time you must allow 
me to state that in my opinion it, to a very large 
extent, does not, and the unfortunate part about 
it is that these gentlemen get returned to power 
to a large extent by the country members on this 
very examination question, and when in power 
the whole policy of the Institute becomes ‘‘ light 
and airy’ in consequence. For you see as the 
majority of these examination men not being 
architects of any very great capability, the aims 
and objects of the Institute are affected accord- 
ingly. And why do the real architects either give 
only a half-hearted support to, hold aloof from, or 
abuse this examination movement? Because they 
know by observation that ‘although you can test 
your mason, bricklayer, carpenter, joiner, and 
sanitary engineer, yet you cannot test your 
architect, therefore it is futile to try. Of course, 
it may be argued that it is at any rate a good 
thing to have good masons, bricklayers, car- 
penters, joiners, and sanitary engineers in the 
Institute instead of bad ones. We will admit 
that ; but, unfortunately, these examinations are 
called examinations in architecture, and an 
effort is made to include Art (with a capital 
A) in the syllabus. Now I think we have 
come to the conclusion that architecture, as 
apart from the knowledge of building opera- 
tions, cannot be tested. But let them try; 
at worst they can but damage the career of a 
few young men, and the craze will pass away 
with those who are the present heads of the 
movement. On the other hand, if these examina- 
tions are any incentive to honest work, and will 
inspire anyone with a love for his calling for its 
own sake, and not simply with a craving for those 
ungainly, and absolutely useless, letters after his 
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name, then the movement will have done good, 
but not otherwise. Therefore, observe this move- 
ment, and observe the movers likewise; observe 
those who advocate other principles, and do not 
be driven into either camp by catch words, empty 
promises, or meaningless derision ; for knowing 
all the subjects covered by the Institute examina- 
tion won’t make an architect of you, yet, to be 
one, you should know something of most of 
them. I think, after all, this we may safely say 
—that observation is the principal factor in the 
training of an architect. And now as to his 
clients—if he ever gets any—well, here again, 
observation is the one thing needful, for a good 
architect should always know his client almost as 
well as he knows his building ; otherwise how can 
he hope to come well out of the enterprise ? 
Observation must be carefully applied to the 
client, and his little eccentricities studied for 
his own benefit. The client who really knows 
what he wants should get it, and every effort 
should be taken to meet his views, provided 
they are reasonable ; but directly a client 
asks you to do something that you do not 
approve of, then protest quietly but firmly, and 
if he insists then, after due consideration, either 
proceed under a written protest or decline the 
work altogether, according to circumstances. 
Touting for work is an objectionable and de- 
grading habit; yet one must not sit too tight, 
or no work at all will come our way. I don’t 
think there is any harm whatever in letting it be 
known quietly among your friends that you are 
quite prepared to do any work there may be 
going ; but don’t show yourself too anxious, and, 
above all, don’t try to cut out another architect. 
If you had bricks to sell, I should not so much 
object ; but amongst architects there should be a 
better feeling. It is unfortunately the case, how- 
ever, that the pushing young man gets the work 
and the retiring one does not, quite irrespective 
of their respective merits. What we should 
charge our client is often a question not easy to 
decide. We should certainly never swindle him ; 
at the same time, we are often almost driven into 
swindling ourselves by our system of payment 
on commission, for 5 per cent. is anything but a 
‘‘living wage ’’ in cases where the job turns out 
a tiresome or difficult one. As far as my observa- 
tion goes, I do not like the custom, and yet the 
difficulty is to hit upon a better one. If only 
we could get rid of the trades-union kind of 
idea of the whole thing, and get the British 
public to realise ihat one architect is not 
necessarily quite as bad as another, we should 
have done something. Why should we not have 
our 6 and 7 per cent. men as well as 5 per cent., 
if we must be paid by percentage? It may be 
just possible, with care, to stock a shop with 
articles to be all sold at the uniform price of 6d. 
each, as we sometimes see done; but that is about 
the only precedent I can find. Why, therefore, 
should we turn our architectural societies into 
5 per cent. bazaars? Personally, I much prefer 
the good old custom of arranging things so that 
some discrimination is discernible—e.g., all this 
row, 5 per cent.; extra quality, 65 per cent. ; 
very cheap, 3} per cent.; slightly damaged, 23 
per cent., and so on. What does your observation 
tell you? IfI am honestly worth 5 per cent., 
then Norman Shaw should be put on another 
row; but if Norman Shaw is only worth 4 per 
cent., then I say—and it is not mere cheap 
humility—that I should certainly be slightly 
reduced in price. Has our enlightened high art 
public next to no observation? ‘Lhis is a question 
easy to ask, but not so easy to answer. I candidly 
confess I don’t quite know what I should su bsti- 
tute for the percentage system ; but some form of 
piece-work seems to me the best solution of the 
difficulty, and, at any rate, it would free us 
from that hateful suggestion that we at 
times involve our clients in ‘‘extras’’ simply 
for the pleasure of receiving our commis 
sion on them. If, however, the percentage 
system must perforce remain, then, at any rate, 
let us have a higher rate for the good men than 
for the bad, and for the reason I have given you, 
if for no other. And now for the young man’s 
work—when he does any. Andas I have just 
been holding forth to him on the subjects of 
clients, let us hope that he will not fall out with 
them before he gets as far as bricks and mortar. 
Well, then, observation properly used will keep 
him out of many pitfalls, if it does nothing more. 
Buildings to be erected on town sites, cramped, 
crooked, and overshadowed by high and, perhaps, 
shapeless buildings, require very different treat- 
ment—even though the accommodation demanded 
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‘budding design as though it were, say, twenty or 


‘obvious; nevertheless one often sees figures of 


' detail, carefully omit your own. Two designs 


subject from: the other end, so to speak. 
‘With a little thought a brick and stone design 


is identical—from buildings in country towns or 
villages, where everything is freer and more open, 
and it is only your judgment—which, after all, 
is only your stock of observation under another 
name—that will tell you how to treat each in- 
dividual site, observe your surroundings, and, if 
possible, reduce them to paper; never mind 
whether they are good, bad or indifferent, they 
should be considered, as they have, in most cases, 
a considerable power for good or evil over your 
own building. ‘‘Style’’ is, as a rule, the first 
stumbling-block that has to be overcome, and 
it, no doubt, is a difficult question, and is hard 
to generalise upon to any good end. The subject, 
the site, or the surroundings will generally help 
you to some conclusion on this point, or, if not, 
your own or your clients’ tendencies will, per- 
haps, settle the question. But whatever ‘style’? 
you work in, do not lose your head. Dignity and 
reserve, your own observation must tell you, are 
worth cartloads of fussiness and elaboration. 
Do not be too slavish, or think yourself bound 
to do this, that, or the other, simply because it 
was done before so many hundred years ago ; 
at the same time, do not be too original, or 
do things simply because they have never been 
done before. Observe how time has treated 
your neighbours, and contemplate your own 
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owner to complete the 12 months’ obstructi 
theme the importance of Greek coins as illustrating | accordance with the Act) within the 20 
Greek art. In 1866 Mr. Poole was appointed | user named in the Act. The lecturer 
Assistant-Keeper of Coins, and in 1870 he suc- | ferred to the danger of leases of libert 
ceeded Mr. Vaux as Keeper. This great work | description on the payment of rents. — 
was to personally superintend and see through the 


of ‘‘'Tapling v. Jones’’ was referred to 
press 30 volumes of the Greek, Oriental, Roman, | plained, and other subsequent cases confir: 
and Anglo-Saxon coins in the collections. He 


modifying the same. The right to the 
took a leading part in all the business of the 


received by openings for windows in unfi 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and remained its 


and unoccupied houses was also referre 
honorary secretary to his death. When in 1885 | cases were quoted in which such had bee 
and balance throughout, constructed ot some|he succeeded his old friend and colleague, Sir 


Maat , although the houses had never been fini: 
material—if there is one—that does not turn| Charles Newton, in the Yates Professorship of | view being confirmed by the Court in a: 
absolutely black will always hold its own, in my | Archeology at University College, he converted | case, ‘‘Collis v. Laugher,”” heard June 
opinion, with your ‘‘ ornamental’? building, which | what had been a chair of purely Greek archwo-|1894. That no rights can be claimed for y, 
trusts, as a rule, to confusion and bewilderment | logy into a means of general instruction in allthe | land or timber-yards was settled in a 
for its so-called beauty, and particularly if your) chief branches of antiquities, Oriental, Classical, | recorded in 1832; and this was confirme 
simple building will keep tolerably clean, while | and Medizval. case fought out in 1885. Prospect, or 
your ornamental one kecomes a mass of matter in| — 2K yi ; i 

LDERMAN JAMES Harcn, father of the Lan- 


ference with view, which was not allowed b 
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you to make the design of your building a suit- caster Corporation and an ex-Mayor, died on 8 2 : 


rae case confirming this was given (‘‘Signor F 
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At the new Chapel of Ease at Buckfastleigh 
new altar chairs ot carved oak have been p. 
the sanctuary. They were made by Messrs. 
Hemsand Sons, of Exeter. 8 


Colonel J. T. Marsh, R.E., an inspector o: 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
worth on Tuesday concerning an applicatio 
the town council for powers to borrow £75! 
works of street improvement. Mr. J. Mat 
town clerk, explained that it was intended to 
with flags the footpath in Bolebridge-street, 
pave with asphalte the footpaths of the Al 
Victoria Roads and Upper Gungate, 


thirty years old. You will then, perhaps, notice 
that the most elaborate and quite too charming 
parts of your building are such a mass of decay 
and dirt that you cannot tell which is the carving 
and which the soot. This being so, I should say 
omit your charming feature and do without your 
carving. In towns such as Liverpool it seems to 
me you cannot have the exteriors of your build- 
ings too simple—a building of good proportion 


saints carved in alabaster, with the result that 
streaks of colour nearly always crop up just where 
they are least desired. A pair of piebald ponies, 
nicely kept and well turned out, look very quaint 
and taking, particularly if they have plenty of 
“‘ blood ”” in them ; but I never yet saw a pair of 
skewballed saints, however much “ blood ”’ they 
had, without experiencing a cold shudder down 
the small of my back. This may be an extreme 
case, yet the principle applies to many things 
besides saints. Where nature provides you with 


are not required for one object, or at least your 
design should be so arranged that nature has fair 
play, and a chance given it to show itself off to 
advantage. In fixingupon your “style” and mate- 
rials, don’t shirk the subject or shut your eyes to 
the limitations of either one or the other. One 
sometimes meets with a tolerable design for a 
brick house, say, which has been much marred 
simply because the architect did not stop to think 
out the capabilities of his material; so that, when 
perhaps too late to do anything else, huge pieces 
of stone have to be: introduced in order to con- 
struct the design, instead of approaching the 


At Athens, in the excavations beneath the Acro- 
polis, has been found a small relief referring to the 
worship of /Esculapius. It represents the god 
surrounded by four sick persons. 


At the general meeting of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, held on Friday, Mr. 
Edward R. Hughes was elected a member, and 
Messrs. A. E. Abbey and R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., 
Associates. 


Au inquiry was held at the Batley Town Hall on 
Friday by Major-General Crozier, R.E., Local 
Government Board inspector, in reference to an 
application by the Batley corporation to borrow 
£4,400 for public improvements, and for the acqui- 
sition of land at High-street, Carlinghow. - 


for the same house could have been produced, and 
would have looked ten times. better than the 
crippled brick design ; butarchitectsften shut their 
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«TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ye do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
mmunications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
ould be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buriipine 
ews, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
ll drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
ibutors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
vy for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


ues and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
az STRAND NewsparerR Company, LIMITED. 
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_ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
n Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
nited States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
-] um, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
9 any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
ape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


e charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ts, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
4e minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 
‘The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
de Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
‘as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
s. Special terms for series of more than six 
tions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


t-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 

fisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 

ement inserted for less than 5s. 

tisements for the current week must reach the 

not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
ements and alterations in serial advertisements 

ch: the office by: Tuesday morning to secure in- 


SITUATIONS. 


charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
Situations Wanted” is Onz SuHiLiine ror TweEnty- 

Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
ation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


1d yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
billings each), as only a limited number are done 
p. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
pplitey IULET., LEV.,: DVO, LIX., LX., LXT., 
- LXITI., LXIV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
lve Shillings ; all the other bound yolumes are out 
rint. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


2p.—N. T. and Co.—J. Bentley—Greenhorn.— 
: W.—8. EH.—J. E. L. and Co.—F. T. (Guildford). 


‘BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Ings Reczutvep.—‘ Dodo,” “‘ The Dodo,” ‘‘ Maori,” 
eton,”’ ** Artifex,’’ ‘‘ Monkey Brand,” ‘« Jackaroo,”’ 
Mostyn,”’ “ Nyoola,’”’ ‘‘Floreat Sheringham,” ‘‘ Just 
‘Inck,” “Bona Fides,’ ‘Sphinx,’’ ‘ Albyn,” 
“Hatchet.” “Je ne suis qu'un Ecolier,” * Morris,”” 

hapsus Calami,’’ ‘‘ Chichevache,’’ ‘‘ The Stormfiend.’’ 


Y-BUILDING IN THE NORTH OF 
oe. ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


5ir,— What a blessing it will be to the public 
hen only under the supervision of qualified 
arr ts are buildings allowed to be erected ! 
Although much has been done to remedy the 
ct in London, little or no improvement is to 
le Seen in the Provinces. There are hundreds 
houses built recently in the suburbs of Sun- 
land having no damp-courses, the floors stand- 
over the damp earth. The defect is not 
confined to residences. At Fulwell, where 
it additions have been made to board-schools, 
ge open midden only is provided ; small, 
dly-ventilated infants’ schoolrooms have been 


mstruction is also neglected, the relieving 
€s Over openings at Southwick schools being 
urned in the lintels. Hollow walls are to be 
een, which have been filled up by the falling 
rtar, and which have, in parts, been pushed 
by the roof. Alterations to churches have 
‘been carried out by unqualified architects. 
me case, I saw the stonework of a new 
ow with stepped joints. 

Middlesboro’, a large place of worship had 
alls bulging out from the effects of the 
In this case the walls were hollow, and to 
expense, no cement had been used where 


, 
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Shields, Sunderland, and Newcastle, it is very 
common to find most costly buildings with base- 
ments utterly useless, owing to the damp and 
want of ventilation.—I am, «c., 

A Buriper or THE Op ScHooL. 


THE OLDEST HOUSE IN ENGLAND. 


Srr,—Where is this to be found? A sketch 
appears in the Daily Graphic for the 7th inst., 
giving an illustration of the Fighting Cocks 
public-house at St. Alban’s, said to be not only 
the oldest inn, but the most ancient inhabited 
house in England. It is considered locally—I 
know not on what authority—to date from A.p. 
770; at least, so the Daily Graphic says . 

T have an idea that the Jew’s House, at the top 
of Steep Hill, Lincoln, is the oldest house in this 
country? It was the residence of Belaset de 
Wallingford, a fellow townswoman maybe of 
Abbot Wallingford, who built the grand high 
altar screen in St. Alban’s Abbey, to my mind 
the finest example of 15th-century stonework in 
the world. The altar screen at Winchester 
(which is about the same Wate) is not a patch upon 
it. The Jewess in question came to an untor- 
tunate end by strangulation in the reign of 
Edward I. (A.p. 1272—1307), the then capital 
punishment for chipping gold and silver coins. 

The two oldest houses [ know of in England, 
both erected by thriving merchants, and still in 
existence, are Crosby Hall in Bishopsgate, Lon- 
don, and Ye Halle of John Halle, in the New 
Canal at Salisbury. I was connected with the 
restoration of the latter by Mr. F. Bath, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Salisbury, in 1880-81. 
Both these buildings were originally erected 
within ten years of one another,—that at Salis- 
bury, between the years a.p. 1467 and 1484. 

During the many years I had the renovation of 
the high altar screen in hand at St. Alban’s 
Abbey (A.p. 1884—90), under the jealous care 
and careful eye of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
I have passed the Fighting Cocks many times, 
and have, more than once, refreshed the inner 
man at the bar of that quaint old hostel; but its 
reputed immense antiquity never struck me, any 
more than did that of the old wooden Stavekirke 
at Fantoft, four miles or so from Bergen, in Nor- 
way (the original name of Bergen was Bjorgoin— 
that is to say, ‘‘ a place amongst the mountains’’), 
said to date from A.D. 1150, but of which, I should 
say, from very careful personal examination, 
hardly a superficial foot of the original structure 
remains. 

In Mr. Ashdown’s “‘ St. Alban’s ’’ (1893), illus- 
trated by Mr. F. G. Kitton, and from whose 
drawing therein of the high altar screen a capital 
reproduction occurs in this journal’s issue for 
Dec. 28, 1894, the following reference is made to 
this undoubtedly very ancient hostel :— 

‘The boundary wall of the monastery passed 
downwards from the water-gate upon the western 
side of the road leading to the private residence 
at the silk mills, and then joined the eastern wall 
of St. German’s Gate, the lower portion of which 
structure forms, in all probability, the cellars and 
basement of the Fighting Cocks Inn. No doubt 
can exist with regard to the monastic origin of 
the lower parts of this interesting old hostelry, 
which are composed of stone blocks laid with con- 
siderable care upon massive foundations, and are 
apparently sufficiently deep to prevent all damp- 
ness rising in the cellars, although the floor is 
below the level of the adjacent river. Tradition 
states that the brethren kept their fishing 
appliances in the Gate. A subterranean passage 
of some kind formerly led into the basement from 
the direction of the monastery. At St. German’s 
Gate the bodies of monks who died at Redbourn 
were met by the abbey servitors, and thence con- 
veyed to the monastic cemetery for interment. 
It seems possible that the upper portions of the 
old inn date from a period shortly after the Disso- 
lution. This strange-looking octagonal structure 
was at first known as the Old Round House; but 
subsequently the present name of the Fighting 
Cocks was given to it, on account of a cock-pit 
which once flourished there. 'The bank where 
the house stands is a portion of the embankment, 
which, in Saxon times, restrained the waters of 
the king’s fishpool.”’ 

Of course, the date quoted as one when it—the 
Fighting Cocks—was known to. exist (A.D. 770) 
was in the days of King Offa the Second, whom 
Asser, in his life of Alfred, describes as (I am 
quoting from Ashdown’s ‘“‘ St. Alban’s’’ again) : 
‘+ A certain valiant king who was feared by all 
the kings and neighbouring states around, and 
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who reigned over Mercia, in which St. Alban’s 
was situated, from A.p. 755 to 794.’’—I am, &e., 
Fair Park, Exeter, Feb. 8. Harry Hens. 


POISONOUS SEWER-GAS. 


Srr,—Too much attention cannot be directed 
to the remarkable report made by Mr. J. Parry 
Laws and Dr. Andrews to the London County 
Council on the above subject, in which they state 
that after careful investigation they have found 
the sewer-gas is quite free from bacteria ! 

In the face of this authoritative declaration, 
what becomes of the nonsense about ‘‘ poisonous ”’ 
sewer-gas recently forced upon us by medical 
officers and sanitary engineers, whose require- 
ments have made the backs of our houses look 
like octopoda, and, by placing the necessary pipes 
all outside, have caused them to be frozen up, to 
the misery of the inhabitants within ° 

People have been obliged to spend hundreds 
of pounds to satisfy these new-fangled theorists, 
and it is quite time that we had a little more 
common sense, and a great deal less waste of 
householders’ and landlords’ money.—I am, &c., 

Frep Davis. 
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The Watford urban district council adopted at 
their last meeting a plan prepared by their engineer, 
Mr. D. Waterhouse, for intercepting the sewage of 
Wattord and for dealing with the storm-water at 
Callow-land. The estimated outlay is about £11,000. 


A new church-room has been built on the north 
side of St. Michael’s Mission Church, Perranporth. 
It is 47ft. by 25ft., and has a fixed platform. 
Messrs. Taylor Brothers were the contractors, and 
Mr. T. H. Andrew, of Liskeard, was the honorary 
architect. : 


Mr. Charles Martin Hardie and Mr. George W. 
Johnston were elected members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy on Wednesday night. 


A committee, presided over by the Duke of 
Sparta, has decided to have the site of the ancient 
Racecourse at Athens cleared of rubbish and laid 
out in preparation for holding there the revived 
athletic contests or Olympic games. The first of 
these meetings will take place on that spot next 
year. The public subscriptions towards defraying 
the expenses of the festival already amount to 
£2,000. 

Herr Luther’s tender of £20,000 for carrying out 
the proposed works at the port of Montevideo was 
definitely accepted on Wednesday by the Uruguaya: 
Government. 


Among the additions recently made to the Ruskin 
Museum is a series of the original pencil drawings 
by Professor Ruskin, which formed the foundation 
ot a dozen of his published plates, illustrating ‘* The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and ‘* The Stones of 
Venice.” It is well-known, to book-lovers, and the 
possessors of copies of the first edition of ‘ The 
Seven Lamps” especially, that the plates of that 
issue alone were etched by the author himself. 


At the meeting last week of the Lancashire 
county council, a report was submitted by the Par- 
liamentary Committee urging the desirability that 
a new map of Lancashire should be prepared, 
showing the alterations made and the extent of the 
boundaries and names of all the townships which 
now constituted the geographical county of Lan- 
caster. The report was adopted. 


Colonel A. G. Durnford, one of the Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors, held on Friday an inquiry 
into an application by the Ilkley urban district 
council for sanction to borrow £2,055, tor the im- 
provement of the Otley and Skipton main road, 
petween Ilkley and Ben Rhydding. 


The estimate of cost of the proposed new works 
authorised by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board Bill, according to Mr. A. G. Lyster, C.E., 
the engineer to the board, amounts to £105,000. 
The total borrowing power under the Bill is 
£160,000. 


The.town council of Torquay decided at their 
last meeting to commence forthwith the duplication 
of the water mains of the borough at an estimated 
cost of £2,800. At the, same meeting the gift was 
accepted, with thanks, of Dr. Paget Blake’s col- 
lection of curiosities, valued at over £500. The 
collection isnow exhibited at the Bath Saloons, and 
will form the nucleus of a museum. 


The extreme flatness of the great plain of Russia 
is demonstrated by the levelling operations now 
completed. Accurate observations were made at 
1,090 stations; yet the highest point noted was 
1,086ft. A more important, though less expected, 
result was the establishment of the identity of level 
between the Baltic, Black, and Azoff Seas, hitherto, 
especially the Baltic, being supposed to differ cone 
siderably from each other. 


— Ftevcommuunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11299.]—Dry Rot.—I should be ‘greatly obliged if 
any of your readers would give me a reliable remedy for 
dry-rot (if such it is) in the basement of a house that 
has recently come into my possession. The three upper 
floors appear quite free of it, but nearly all the woodwork 
in basement is covered with a kind of woolly fungus or 
growth, which even extends inside and to top of the door 
jamb linings, &c., and makes the timber quite rotten and 
shrunken. I am taking up the floors, as the air-space 
and ventilation has become blocked (or was never right), 
and there is no proper concrete, but only mortar, rubbish, 
and very damp soil, and joists and wall-plates have 
rotted. Now, if I put down new floors with proper con- 
crete and ventilation, &e., will they, and my new 
skirtings, jamb linings, &c., suffer again in a similar way 
and time? How about cement instead of boarded floors ? 
Would an arrangement to secure circulation by means of 
fires be of any use, or would it be necessary !—Ror. 


[11800.]—Valuation.—Is it necessary for an architect 
to take out a valuer’s license in order to value a dead 


person’s real estate, 
ARCHITEOT. 


[11801.]—Iron Soil-Pipes.—Can iron soil-pipes be 


for the purposes of probate duty !— 


recommended in preference to lead? What is the best 


method of jointing them? And how is the joint between 
lead and iron pipe best made ?!—H. (. 


[11302.|—Plaster at Chicago.—We are anxious to 
material of the plaster 
that was used externally at the Chicago Exhibition, and 


know the name and nature of the 


we should be glad to receive same through your columns. 


We may mention that we saw the building, and were 
charmed with its white and bright appearance, and should 


like to know if this material is suitable for this climate,— 
*B. ann L. 

[11303.]—Survey.— Can any of your readers inform 
me what would be a fair charge to muke for the survey of 
36 acres of stabling and paddocks of a racing establish- 
ment? Each paddock nas been carefully shown, with the 
acreage, and a complete plan of the whole estate supplied. 
Would it be best to charge at so much per acre, or in one 
amount ’—C. B. 

[11304.]—Ceilings of Wood.— How to show, in all 
their simplicity, the joists and bonders in the ceiling of a 
dining-room, which comprise the floor of a large bedroom 
above, and at the same time make the floor sound-proof, 
is a problem which many architects would be glad to 
know. I wish to havea bold “ floor-ceiling’’ in the case 
of a dining-room, 17ft. by 25ft., showing plain, oiled oak 
beams and cross-joists. I am acquainted with several 
half-ways of getting over the difficulty, but know of no 
really efficient means. Doubtless, more than one effective 
method exists, and I trust that ‘ those who know ”’ may 
be generous enough to their profession to inform ‘' those 
who don’t know ”’ in the pages of your paper.—T. Lock: 
Worruineron. 


TO 


CHIPS, 


At a public meeting held at Liskeard on Thursday 
in last week, under the presidency of the mayor, it 
Was unanimously decided to accept with thanks 
Mr. J. Passmore Edwards’s offer to build and 
present to the town a cottage hospital of eight beds, 
and a further gift from Mr. L. C. Marshall of a 
suitable site was also accepted. 


Mr. Robt. C. Whitelegg, architect and surveyor, 
of Albert Chambers, 16, Albert-square, Manchester, 
has taken into partnership Mr, R. E. Whittaker, of 
54, Deansgate, Manchester, and also of Kecles, and 
the business will be carried on as above, under 
the style of ‘‘ Whitelegg and Whittaker,”’ 


Mr. J. S. Crawshaw, who has for several years 
past occupied the position of surveyor and sanitary 
inspector under the late Skegness local board and 
the present urban district council, was, on Wed- 
nesday week, elected surveyor to the Weybridze 
urban district council, at a salary of £200 a year. 


The new workhouse infirmary, Pontefract, is 
being warmed and ventilated throughout by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke fiues and patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Mr. Arthur Jacob, M.Inst.C.E., formerly borough 
engineer of Salford, died on Thursday, the 7th inst., 
at his residence, Clapham Common, aged 63 years. 


The United States Senate on Saturday adopted a 
resolution calling upon President Cleveland to 
appoint three commissioners to treat with three 
British commissioners with a view to securing a 
route for the proposed waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic. 


The West Bromwich Park Committee have had 
under consideration a design for laying out the park 
at Spon-lane, presented to the borough by Messrs, 
Kendrick. The cost of the work is estimated at 
£4,738, and the committee recommended the town 
council to adopt the scheme as prepared by the 
borough surveyor, and to borrow £5,000 for the 
purpose of carrying it out. At a last meeting of 
the town council the matter was referred back for 
further consideration. At the same meeting it was 
announced that the mayor had decided to present to 
the town the Old Oak House and adjoining land, 
containing 8,650 square yards. It is probable that 
the grounds will be laid out as pleasure grounds, 
and that the house will be used as an art gallery. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENC! 

VESTRYMAN AND BUILDER AGAIN F 
W. J. Winsford, builder and contra 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars - road, app 
Southwark police-court on Monday, to 
journed summons, issued at the instance of 
Saviour’s District Board of Works, of which he 
a member, for having laid certain drains at 
Blackfriars-road, so that they were a nuisi 
injurious to health. Mr, Fenwick imposed t 
penalty of £20, and 2s. costs. Notice of ap 
given. 


Ligut anp Arr.—Re Wasson anp Fa 
Pawson anp Lars, Limrtep.—This moti 
before Mr. Justice North to obtain an inju 
restrain the defendants from erecting a bu 
having frontages in Carter-lane and Dean’s- 
which it was alleged would interfere with th 
and air of a window and fanlight on the ¢g 
floor, and a window on the first floor of pi 
premises, No. 4, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
contended that the obstruction was too far 
being 80ft. to 90ft. away, the building - 
19ft. 3in. in one part, and 43ft, higher than t 
buildings in another position. Counsel fc 
plaintiffs were Mr. Swinfen Eady, Q C., 
W. F. Hamilton, instructed by Messrs. W 
Leonard. Counsel for the defendants were 
Cozens-Hardy, Q.C., and Mr. Ford, instru 
Messrs, Phelps, Sedgwick, and Biddle. Th 
veyors engaged for the defendants were M: 
Gruning, Mr. H. H. Collins, Mr. F. Chamb 
Messrs. Chambers and Son; Mr, Herbert For 
Hudson, of Messrs. Hudson and Booth; a 
Robert Vigers. The stably a! for the p 
were Professor Banister Fletcher and 
Douglas Matthews. Injunction granted, with 
in action, 


Locat AUTHORITIES’ PowERS TO ResEct P 


Legal, 


RESIDENTIAL NUISANCE. 


uae an alleged nuisance by noise is of such a 

character as to materially interfere with the 
ordinary comfort of an adjoining resident, an 
injunction will be granted. This seems now to 
be the broad rule which the Courts apply to any 
special facts brought before them, and it was well 
exemplified in the recent case of “* Hussey v. 
Bailey’ (Times, Feb. 6), which was a typical 
example of a fairly common occurrence. The 
plaintiff was the occupier and lessee of a house 
and grounds called Highfield, Bushey Heath, 
Herts, which he held for twenty-one years from 
1889 at arental of £170, and on which he had 
spent a good deal of money in improving it for 
residential purposes. Some sixty or eighty yards 
from this house were two cottages, and in 1890 
the defendant bought some land behind these, 
upon which he built a small villa and a workshop 
in which to carry on his business of a carpenter 
and builder. He had got on in his trade, and in 
1894 he set up two circular saws, one especially 
being powerful, and used for cutting large 
timber. The plaintiff said that the noise made by 
the working of these saws constituted an intoler- 
able nuisance, destructive of the health and com- 
fort of himself and his wife and others in his 
house ; and so serious that if he went away, his 
house would be unlettable as a residence, and he 
claimed relief by injunction. 

The evidence, which was vivé voce, was, of 
course, very conflicting ; but still, there was un- 
doubtedly a good deal of noise, and it lasted from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and so it must bean annoy - 
ance. The true test, as laid down by Mr. Justice 
Chitty in this case, of such nuisances alleged to 
arise from noise, or from smell or smoke, was 
whether it did materially interfere with the com- 
fort of the plaintiff. Of course, those who lived 
in or near a manufacturing town must put up 
with such things; and it had been said that what 
would amount to a nuisance in Belgrave-square 
was not necessarily so in Whitechapel. The 
mode of life and the standard of comfort of the 
locality must undoubtedly be taken into account. 
In the present case the neighbourhood was 
admittedly residential. The ‘shriek’ of a saw 
was well-known, and indeed, this was the tech- 
nical term for the noise it made. On the whole, 
the judge thought the plaintiff had proved that 
there was a nuisance, and he granted an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendant from using the 
saws as he was now using them; and he sus- 
pended it for two months to see if the noise could 
be prevented, but defendant must pay the costs. 
Though the fact does not materially affect the 
principle laid down, it is worth noting that the 
defendant came to the place some years after the 
plaintiff had established his residence there. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


laying out a building estate, consisting of a TOW 
houses in a line, with gardens in front, he had 
mitted the plans to the Fulwood local board 

that none were to be nearer than 21ft. to the 
ment. He had then sold two plots, inse 
covenant in the deeds that the purchasers 
not bring their houses nearer than 21ft. to the 
ment, but they put their houses further bai 
order to allow of a greater space for a gard 
front. Before he sold these two plots the app 
had sold a portion to the left of the plots. Am 
purchaser proposed to build a small house he 
plot of land, coming up to 21ft. from the 

line, and applicant had sent plans to the local bi 
who had refused to approve of them on the gr 
that they did not conform to the line formed 
two purchasers who had put their houses f 
back. Mr. Banks now moved on the part o 
owner of the land for a mandamus to the b 
approve the plans. (Mr. Justice Wills sa { 
phrase ‘‘ building line”? was erroneously used: 
it was only the line of the nearest houses.) Thi 
isso. He referred to section 156 of the Pabl 
Health Act, 1873. He cited the case of ‘ Thoro 
v. The Local Board of North Holt,” tri 
December, 1894. Mr. Justice Wri ht 

‘* Attorney-General v. Edwards,” heard in ° 
The Court granted a rule nisi. 


GENERAL Linz oF Burtprnes.—At the W. 
street Police-court on Monday last, Mr. Hi 
Corser had before him an adjourned sum! 
against J. W. Simpson, of 78, Earlham- 
Forest Gate, for erecting a building beyo 
general line of buildings on the western sid 
Usk-street, Bethnal Green, without the consen 
the London County Council. Mr. Chilvers, 
the Solicitor’s Department, prosecuted, an 
Dolbey, barrister, defended. Mr. Chilvers 
the summons was taken out under sec. 75 of 
Metropolis Management Act, 1862, and was fol 
order to demolish a building erected at the co 
of Usk-street and Bullard’s-place, Bethnal Gi 
which defendant had erected on a piece of | 
which wag formerly the forecourt of a c 
which was demolished some 12 years since. 
old cottage fronted and was entered from 
street ; but defendant has erected his present 
ing fronting to Bullard’s-place, but with a 
wall along Usk-street, the building being wh 
in advance of the general line of buildings in 
latter street. Mr. White and Mr. Perkins, from 
Architect’s Department of the Council, were | 
to prove the erection of the building and — 
general line of buildings as laid down by 
superintending architect, from which there | 
been no appeal ; also that the Council had re use 
to grant their consent to the erection of the bu 
ing complained of. Other witnesses were call 
prove the position of the old cottage, which fo: 
one of several cottages in Usk-street. For 
defence the defendant and Mr. Wilkinson, an 
tect, were called, and they stated the line as d 


T. M.—Fencres.—Reparr.—Trespass.—In_ strict law, 
the owner of a fence would have no right to go upon the 
land of an adjoining owner to repair it; though leave 
would generally be given for such a purpose. 

J. F, F.—Watu.—Curmnry Srack.—If this isa party- 
wall, it could be rebuilt under the clauses of the Act 
affecting these matters, in England, at the joint expense 
of the owners, and provision would be made for the 
chimney. But upon the facts stated, I can only suggest 
that you should consult a solicitor in Dublin. 

G. B. F.—Enciyzrr.—Comprnsation.—I cannot say. 
It would certainly depend upon the terms of the appoint- 
ment, and the Act or rules under which it was made, and 
ot the Act under which it ceased. 

Ernest W.—Bap Worx.—Waces.—Upon the facts 
stated you should deduct loss of material caused by his 
negligence or ignorance from wages, and let him summon 
you if he wants to dispute the matter, 


ee ed 


The third annual Cinderella of the Architectural 
Association Lyric Club will take place at the King’s 
Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on Friday evening in 
next week, the 22nd inst. 


Dacre Lodge, Enfield, an old mansion, was totally 
destroyed by fire on Thursday night in last week. 
The house, which was known from the time of 
Charles II. until recent years as. Buckskin Hall, is 
situated in the hamlet of Cockfosters. The build- 
ing was completely burned down, not even the main 
walls being left standing. Several valuable oil 
paintings perished in the flames, and the damage is 
estimated at £10,000, 


, oe 
Pa Te? 
- 


THE BUILDING 


¢ cut 3ft. off the foundations of the 
e, and that the new building fronted 
lace. Mr. Dolbey contended that the 
was situated in Bullard’s-place, and not 
street, and that the proceedings should not 
been taken out under sec. 75, as the defendant 
building on an old site, and that if the Council 
ted to put his new building back, they must 
yensate his client under sec. 74, and he further 
ended that the line defined was bad, as it was 
, straight line as stated by the certificate. The 
istrate, in giving his decision, stated he had 
n considerable attention to the matter, and he 
of opinion he must make the order asked for, as it 
ed clear to him this building was being erected 
piece of land which no doubt had formed a 
sourt of an old Sete but upon which there 
neyer been a building, and as the super- 
nding architect had found that the building 
situate in Usk-street, he could not go behin 
ertificate. Defendant should have appealed to 
Tribunal, constituted under the Council’s 
eral Powers Act, 1890, if he had wished to 
tion the line. He, therefore, made an order for 
demolition of the building within a month, but 
ld state a case for the opinion of the High 
rt if desired.m—At the Westminster Police- 
+. on the 8th instant, the Westminster Palace 
| Company, Limited, appeared before Mr. de 
zen to answer a summons at the instance of the 
don County Council for having erected a con- 
atory beyond the general line of buildings on 
northern side of Victoria-street, Westminster, 
1out the consent of the council. Mr. Chilvers 
eared for the council, and stated that the con- 
atory had been erected on the porch of the 
ter Palace Hotel, that application had 
made to the council for leave to retain it, but 
application was refused. The hotel was erected, 
, under the provisions of the Westminster 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


WINCHESTER BArRAcKS.—Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man, replying to Mr. Myers on Friday, said the 
question of rebuilding these barracks, recently 
burned down, was still under consideration, and 
some little time must elapse before the various 
points could be decided. The site, otherwise 
desirable, was very cramped for the erection of a 
building to comply with the requirements of modern 
sanitary science. The question of harmonising the 
building with the ancient structures around, with- 
out involving a loss of efficiency, was one of no 
small difficulty. 


CHIPS. 


M. Bonnat is painting the portrait of M. Félix 
Faure for the Salon. 


The Bishop of London’s Fund has granted £1,000 
towards the Church of St. Etheldreda, Fulham. 


Lincoln’s .Inn-fields are to be opened by the 
County Council on Saturday, the 23rd inst., and 
Whitfield Gardens to-morrow (Saturday). Sir John 
Hutton has promised to perform the ceremony in 
both cases. 


Up to the present about £20,000 has been promised 
in response to the appeal for £100,000 for the decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


A meeting of the Essex Field Club will be held 
to-morrow (Saturday) in the museum and library 
at the City Guildhall. Members and friends will 
Reon aaa over the museum and library by Mr. 

elch. 


The parish council of Ditton, Cheshire, considered, 
on Monday, a large sewerage scheme which the 
sanitary committee of the council adopted in 1891, 
and which had been sent to the council by the 


NEWS. 


uce Hotels Corporation Act, 1858, and was com- 


Whist 1 district il for thei idera - 
sant 25th June, 1861, and although the porch Sita. ao hamatlanuestedt thacibaimase. 2 


tion. The scheme embraced the drainage of 
the whole of the township south of the Cheshire 
Lines Railway, and was prepared by Mr. J. 
C. Routledge, of Widnes. The estimated cost 
was £2,763 10s, A report on the scheme by Messrs. 
Wood and Brodie, Cook-street, Liverpool, was also 
received. Decision on the scheme was adjourned. 


At the last meeting of the Sunderland Board of 
Guardians, plans for the new workhouse infirmary, 
prepared by Mr. J. Shields, and recently selected 
in competition, were adopted. The entire scheme 
is estimated to cost £50,000, and it was decided to 
proceed at present only with the erection of the 
front administration block, two pavilions, corridors, 
maternity pavilion, probationary pavilion, laundry 
and boiler-house, and the mortuary, leaving the 
kitchen and staff apartments on male and female 
side to be erected at some future time. The esti- 
mated cost of the first section is £34,725. 


The Manchester City Council received, at their 
last meeting, a report from the city surveyor with 
respect to the extras charged by the builders of the 
labourers’ dwellings in Oldham-road and Pollard- 
street. A large item had been charged for extras 
by the builders, and according to the report of the 
city surveyor a considerable portion of the charges 
had not been authorised by the committee. The 
net extras, as regarded the Oldham-road buildings, 
were £7,383 14s. 9d., and as regarded the Pollard- 
street buildings, £5,535 18s. 9d. It was decided to 
communicate with the architect on the subject. 


The Pope is contemplating a plan for the erection 
of a large cathedral of the Greek Catholic rite in 
Constantinople, in addition to the extensive semi- 
nary already projected in the same capital for the 
training of priests for the Oriental Catholic Churches. 


Mr. Francis Newell, brick manufacturer, of 
Southall, Middlesex, died on Thursday, the 7th inst., 
aged 78 years. 

Dr. Winter, of the Berlin Antiquarian Museum 
claims to have ascertained, with the help of 
materials in the possession of the French savant, M. 
Theodore Reinach, that the splendid marble head 
in the Louvre, commonly called ‘A Greek King as 
Hercules,’’ really represents Rome’s great adver- 
sary, Mithridates the Great (surnamed Eupator) in 
the zenith of his power as King of Pontus. Dr. 
Winter believes this head to have been sculptured 
by an artist of Rhodes, which in the time of Mithri- 
dates was then famed as a seat of the Fine Arts. 


At Westminster Police-court, on Tuesday, Mr. 
De Rutzen decided, in the case of the erection 
beyond he ieles mf . frontage at the West- 
: r minster Palace Hotel, Victoria-street—the con- 
“English Cathedrals.’’ struction without the consent in writing of the 
Mor the lease of the London Street Tramways | London County Council of a conservatory over the 
— undertaking, about to be transferred to | portico—that the structure was illegal, and must 


‘sanctioned by that Act, the conservatory, which 
a only recently erected, was not, and he 
fore asked for an order for its demolition. 
Wheeler, the surveyor to the Vestry of West- 
ster, Mr. White, from the Architects’ Depart- 
t of the Council, and Mr. Dovaston having been 
das witnesses to prove the erection of conser- 
ry and the general line defined by the super- 
nding architect, Mr. Russell Spokes, the 
ig the Company, contended that the 
no power to interfere, the porch and 
hotel having been erected under the authority 
m Act of Parliament, and the conservatory did 
roject so far as the porch, and he asked the 
istrate to view the premises. The magistrate 
ourned the case for a week for the purpose of 
the premises, and on Tuesday last he gave 
decision, stating he had no power to go behind 
itect’s certificate, and made an order for 

( lition of the conservatory within 14 days. 


ih County.c pa abe Son 
ou ounty-court, on Tuesday, Mr. Frederick 
Atkinson, Oakfield, Newton Park, Leeds, 
sultural merchant, sued Miss Pickering, of 
53, Westbourne-grove, Scarborough, to recover 
} 16s. as one month’s rent of defendant’s fur- 
aed house on the ground that the house was 
mitary and unfit for occupation ; and he also 
aed £3 3s. for breach of warranty. Evidence 
3 called for the plaintiff to show that the drains 
te very defective and offensive, and that on 
rust last the Scarborough sanitary inspector 
r. James Bastiman) refused to grant Miss 
kering a certificate. It was also adduced in 
dical evidence that Mrs. Atkinson had suffered 
mthe bad sanitation, as alleged, of the house 
juestion. The defence was simply a denial that the 
Ise Was insanitary, and that Mrs. Atkinson’s 
ess proceeded from any such defect. His honour 
fe a verdict for the plaintiff for £13 13s. and 
ts, remarking that the case had arisen from the 
ful, wicked, and extraordinary conduct of cer- 
n workmen ‘playing tricks’’ with the drains, 
ee the defendant had his sympathy. 


fr, S. H. Capper, architect, delivered a public 
ture on ‘* Holyrood Abbey,’’ in connection with 
| Old Edinburgh School of Art, in the Free 
sembly Hall, on Saturday evening. There was a 
eee naanice. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
R. Findlay. 

>rofessor G. Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh 
uversity, delivered, on Friday night, an illus- 
ted ad at the Literary Institute, Nairn, on 


sondon County Council under the provisions of | come down. Mr. Chilvers prosecuted for the 
Re Act of 1870, only one tender was County Council, and obtained an order in their 

ed, and that was from the Tramways Com- | favour with costs. 

itself. The London County Council, at its} The Prince of Wales will open the new buildings 

ang on Tuesday, accepted this offer, and leased | of the Royal United Service Institution, added to 
‘eh to the company for 5} years from the | the Banque‘ing Hall, Whitehall, on Thursday, the 

of July next, at a rent of £5,729, thus com- | 28th inst.’ He will be accompanied by the Duke of 

ing the purchase of the undertaking. York. 


spat 
Our Office Table. 


Ir is expected that the annual dinner of the 
Society of Architects, to be held on Tuesday next, 
will be a great success. Invitations have been 
accepted by the Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Jeune, 
Sir J. D. Linton, president of the Royal Institute, 
His Honour Judge Emden, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
F.R.S., president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., president 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, the master 
of the Carpenters’ Company, Mr. George Candy, 
Q.C., the Rev. Canon Browne, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A., Mr. S. Kershaw, 
F.S.A., Professor Banister Fletcher, the Rev. J. 
Cave Browne, M.A., and other well known men. 


Tue Council and Hanging Committee of the 
Royal Scottish Academy have been dealing for 
the past fortnight with the pictures sent in for 
the 69th annual exhibition. The number of 
works of art passed in review before the council 
were 1,371, including 893 oil-paintings, 362 
water-colours, 50 pieces of sculpture, 41 archi- 
tectural drawings, and 25 works in black and 
white. About 100 more pictures have been hung 
than last year. The private view for season- 
ticket holders takes place to-day (Friday), when 
the Lord Provost, magistrates, and corporation of 
Edinburgh will pay an official visit to the exhibi- 
tion, and will be formally received by Sir George 
Reid, the president, and by the council of the 
Academy. To-morrow (Saturday) the exhibition 
will be open to the public. Sir Frederic 
Leighton, P.R.A., will be represented by his 
““Clytie,’’ recently seen at Burlington House ; 
Sir John Millais sends two single-figure subjects, 
called ‘‘ Merry ’’ and ‘‘Sad’’ ; Mr. Peter Graham, 
R.A., has forwarded ‘‘ Rising Mists,’’ a High- 
land landscape with cattle; and there is a por- 
trait by Herkomer of Sir John Pender. Lord 
Rosebery has lent a bust portrait of Prince Bis- 
marck by a German artist, Francis Van Lenbach. 
The president of the Royal Scottish Academy is 
represented by portraits of Professor William 
Turner, Colonel Wauchope, and Dr. Heron 
Watson. There are large landscapes by Mr. 
Wingate and Mr. Smart; Mr. Gibb exhibits a 
portrait of Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City 
Temple, London; Mr. Lavery, a portrait of Miss 
M‘Laren (daughter of Lord M‘Laren); Mr. 
Guthrie, a full-length of the late nonagenarian, 
Patrick Boyle Smollett of Bonhill ; Mr. Lorimer, 
a picture called ‘‘ Maternal Solicitude’’; and 
Mr. Allan Stewart, ‘‘A Rally of the Scots Greys 
at Balaclava.’’ 


Weregret to hear, that in view of the important 
needs of the navy, the Lords of the Treasury 
have again refused to sanction provision in the 
Civil Service Estimates for 1895-96 for proceed- 
ing with the building of the front cf South Ken- 
sington Museum from Mr. Aston Webb’s design, 
selected in competition in the summer of 1891 ; 
and, indeed, there is no early likelihood of a com- 
mencement being made with this undertaking. 
To obviate inconvenience a number of large iron 
temporary structures are being erected on the piece 
of vacant ground south of the Imperial Institute- 
road, which are to be utilised by the Science and 
Art department as examination rooms, and for the 
reception of the works of art sent up annually by 
provincial schools of art affiliated to the depart- 
ment. It is possible that the exhibition of these 
works will also be held in these new structures in 
the future. 


Ar the last meeting of the London School 
Board the General Purposes Committee reported 
that they had had under consideration a reference 
from the Works Committee, which stated that 
they were of opinion that, having regard to the 
complexity of the work and to the responsibility 
attaching to it, and to the fact that it not only 
comprised schools and enlargements, centres for 
cookery, laundry, manual training, deaf children, 
&e., but also other works—such as the Anerley 
School, the enlargement of the Brentwood In- 
dustrial School, and other buildings of a special 
character—the maximum salary of the architect 
of the Board, which was at present £900 per 
annum, should be increased to £1,000 per annum, 
and they asked the General Purposes Committee 
to make a recommendation to the Board to this 
effect. The General Purposes Committee did not 
see their way to concur in the recommendation 
of the Works Committee, and they accordingly 
recommended that their decision not to take any 
action should be confirmed. General Sim there- 
fore moved, ‘* That the decision of the General 
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Previous to this, the fibre is impregnated with | MEETINGS FOR THE ENSU: 

vitriol, sublimate, &e., to render it antiseptic, Monpay.—Surveyors’ Institution. ht 
after which it is thoroughly dried. The plastic : i 

mass obtained through the mixture of wood fibre 
and mortar is well pulverised and pressed into tor Lecture No. 2, by Alan 8. Cole. 
moulds. As soon as the material has set it is Tunepay.--Society of Architects, yee Dinn 
removed from the mould and dried. It is said James’s Hall, Piccadilly. . 7.30 p, 
that the objects thus obtained are light, porous, Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and tough, and are bad conductors of sound and ae the Pe eee 
heat. They can be sawed, nailed, drilled, and Sp mint oh ee eee 
otherwise treated, just like wood. Glasgow Architectural 


Purposes Committee not to take any action upon 
the reference of the Works Committee on the 
subject of the salary of Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi- 
tect to the Board, be confirmed.’’ A discussion 
took place, in which some opposition was shown 
to the increase of salary, and ultimately it was 
decided to refer the matter back to the General 
Purposes Committee. 


Many changes in domestic arrangements have 
their dangers. Amongst these is the new style 
of fireplace that is now used. The old grates 


_ ‘The Monks and their Abb 
were usually about a foot or a foot and a half —_—__—_—_—_$<{<{$2>¢ —____ S. Henbest Capper. 8pm. — 
above the hearthstone, and it was also customary Society of Arts. “ Paraguay 
to have a steel or iron ashpan underneath the fire, CHIPS, A. P. Baillie. 8 p.m. ae 


The present mode is to make the grate much 


The Sunderland Rural District Council have Wepnespay.—Society of Arts. “Rule of the F 
nearer the hearth and to have no ashpan, but engaged Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., of New- are ‘a banlae Cie eee 
glazed tiles instead. During the recent frost castle-on-Tyne, to report on a main sewerage ing v. Photographing.” 8 p.m. 
people have been accustomed to keep on large | scheme for Grangetown, Sunderland. Northern Architectural 
fires, and in several instances the heath tiles have At a special meeting of the Tenterden Rural ‘Architectural Sketching, 


become so hot that they have set fire to the joists 


Dick. 7%. Mm. ag 
District Council on Friday, Mr. W. L. C. Turner, "2 “De ge 
underneath. Wherever modern grates are used 


of Bournemouth, was elected to the office of sur- | THuRspay.—York Architectural Society. “Wr 


this should be seen to. Mr. Buggins likes to bed | veyor of highways and inspector of nuisances for Bie by J. W, Longfield, 
nn tiles on the very joists themselves, if he gets a | the district. «: Faray.—Architectural Association Liprle lub 
chance. Walter Houghton, 35, a builder, of idgpsnred, Cindieene a aGore Hall, 
A very useful and well-made transparent +- | Stroud-green, was charged at West Ham Po ce- estaurant. 7.30 p.m. : 
square is aga sides iet mp fe “or Me FE us court, on Monday, with attempting to commit te . ae a. 
Lawson, of Fenton, Staffs, and after a practical suicide by jumping into the Royal Albert Dock. It city,”’ by A. Tr. 9 


was stated that prisoner, who was in a large way of 
business, being a member of the firm of Edward oe 
Houghton and Sons, was suffering from religious} The Bristol city council have sold to H.M 
depression, A brother having promised to put him | of Works a vacant plot of land facing Bal 
under medical supervision, the prisoner was dis- | street for £4,220. The sites will be oc upi 
charged, new Inland Revenue and bankruptcy offices .) 
The district council of Shirley and Freemantle} A parish meeting was held at All Saints, | 
have raised the salary of Mr. Batten, their sur- | bur , last week to consider the condition 
veyor, by £40 a year. The distriet is threatened parish church, A report by Mr, AL 
with amalgamation with Southampton. Oswell, of Shrewsbury, was read, sta 
The British Museum has received a valuable | T0ofs needed repairing at a cost of £440, - 


present from Mr. Taylor, of Manchester, in the | Committee was appointed. 


shape of his unique collection of proofs of the| Dr, Orsi, of Syracuse, has been commission 
celebrated ‘England and Wales” series of | the Italian Government to undertake excay 
engravings after Turner. This collection, which | in the island of Pantelleria, midway bet 
is inclosed in six portfolios, will be placed in the | Sicilian and African coasts, in order to ex 
Print Room, the prehistoric remains, of which traces hay 
According to a report just presented to the city | already found. is 
council of Leeds, the sum of £5,175 has been paid} On Saturday there was unveiled in the. 
to Messrs. Crace, of London, for the internal | United Presbyterian Church, Auchterarder, 
decoration of the Town Hal], a work recently | morial to the late Rev. George Jacque’ (1802-92 
completed. ministered to (hee ee es Hh years. 
A public meeting, called by the lord provost, was | memorial, which has been execu ye 
held in the County, Bailaingy: Perth, on Friday, to | Rhind, A.R.S.A., ae Hee eee 
consider the desirableness of erecting a road bridge | Wm. ree! mre de ” ac a " th bg ; 
across the Tay at the foot of South-street, Perth, | the form of a me 7 ae fe acct if ; hie 
in order to open up the east end of the town for | the ae ere oh be re . eae low 
feuing purposes. It was agreed to support the | moulde = ys dol ve tee ath F Sand ae 
movement for the promotion of such a scheme. A | framing of veined alabaster, with rai an 
i : ii floral decoration, and scrollwork. The pre 
plan of a bridge, prepared by Sir William Arrol, 3s tad beth 
was shown, and was estimated to cost £10,000, and | 22d musician an eageress a . = re 
one by the local borough surveyor to cost £7,500, _ | lyze carved in the upper and lower angi 


A large church-clock has just been erected in the 
parish church, Appledore, Kent, which has been 


made generally to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe d =| 
by John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, ® e al] : 
Derby. % 


The city council of Durham propose to rebuild a 121, Bunhill Row, London, 
bridge to the baths, which is regarded as unsafe, and 


had before them at their: last meeting two plans— TELEPHONE No. 270. 
one prepared by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, esti- : 


mated to cost £845, and the other, for a lighter _ - 
structure. prepared by Mr. seen Es and pica aa HIGH-CLASS J OINERY. 
to cost £570. It has been decided to adopt Mr. “NGA: 5 
Meade King’s scheme, and to advertise for tenders. LASCELLES CON CR 
At St. Mary’s parish church at Rye, on Thursday ' (1paan) 
in last week a aerial ea was unveiled. Conservatories & : Greenho 
The material is English oak, and the style Perpen- JEN DIN 
dicular. The central figure is Our Lord ascending WOODEN BUILDING a 
in glory, holding up the right hand in blessing. BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTIN 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, are the Ye errs 
sculptors, and Mr, Parsons is the architect. - |CHURCH BENCHES &@ PU. . 
At Neath, on Friday, the local tramway company » os a 6 
were fined £420, being £1 per day since Dec. 15, ESTIMATES | GIVER 1 
1893, for having neglected to keep their permanent 
way in proper condition. 


A carved oak lectern, the work of Messrs. Hems HAM HILL f STONE. . 


and Sons, of Exeter, has been placed in Kings- | 7% sttention of beautiful Cotows-of diiyan egg 

brempton Church, near Dulverton. Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samnolerand igiest free. 
The best and most artistic wall calendar for 1895 Address :— : 

we have yet seen is that issued by Messrs. Hudson| THE HAM HILL STONE COMPA: 

and Kearns, of Southwark-street. The picture is a NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSE 

most satisfactory reproduction of Paul Thumann’s 

picture of the Pottery Painter. 


After a service of forty-three years, the Rev. Ww , Sy F 
C. R. Manning, F.S.A.,, rector of Diss, has resigned M. OLIVER & so} 
his post of hononary secretary of the Norfolk and MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WAL 
Norwich Archeological. Society, and is succeeded TEAK VENEER and FANCYW 
by the Rev. W. Hudson, M.A., of Norwich, who bse is OHANTS, a 
has latterly acted as his colleague. MER igen 

Mr, James Anthony, of Clun, has been elected|120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E 


town surveyor and inspector of nuisances to the The most extensive Stock of every i 
urban district council of Knighton. There were 21| Wood in Planks and Boards, dry an 


candidates, : immediate use, © 


trial we can recommend the little instrument to 
our readers. Its chief advantage is that three 
angles are combined in the one set-square, and 
these are 60°, 45°, and } for pitch of roofs, the 
necessity of constantly changing the set-square 
being thus obviated. The contrivance is exceed- 
ingly simple and very light, whilst the translucid 
material out of which the square is cut enables 
the user to see the lines under the instrument 
while it is in position. Whether the surface will 
scratch and thereby interfere with the transparent 
character of the material time alone can show. 
Anyhow, the invention is worthy of a trial. 


THE agreement between the Epping Forest 
Committee of the London Corporation and the 
Essex Field Club, for the establishment of a small 
public museum in: Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge, 
Chingford, illustrating the natural history and 
antiquities and scenery of the Forest districts, 
hasbeen signed. Some of the cases for the 
museum have already been delivered, and the 
arrangement for specimens commenced. The 
museum will be ready for opening to the public 
in the spring. Donations and offers of loans of 
suitable specimens from Epping Forest, such as 
mammalia, birds, fishes, invertebrata, botanical and 
geological specimens, pictures, and engravings 
will be accepted. Prehistoric specimens, such as 
worked stones, bronze or stone celts, &c., are par- 
ticularly desired to complete the series now being 
formed. 


Tue library sub-committee of the Liverpool 
city council have reported in favour of acquiring 
additional land in’ Byrom-street, west of the 
existing Museum and Library buildings, so as to 
provide rooms for the school of science; techno- 
logy, and art, and also a public hall to seat 1,500 
persons. The committee “are further of opinion 
that this site presents unrivalled advantages for 
the erection of a building which would greatly 
add to the beauty of the city, and do away with 
what is at present a distressing eyesore in the 
very centre of those public monuments of which 
Liverpool is justly proud.” The committee are 
proceeding to consider the estimatsd cost of the 
edifice and the best method of raising the interest 
and a sinking fund on. the capital outlay. This 
proposal makes, it is explained, no provision for 
the new School of Architecture, as that body. is 
at present unable to estimate its ultimate needs 
and requirements. 


THE excavations which a party of German 
savanis are carrying cut on the site of the ancient 
Theatre of Dionysus at Athens have ‘so far not 
been successful in adding much to our knowledge 
of Greek theatres. On Wednesday, however, 
the discovery was made of the subterranean 

: passage through which the actors in old times 
used to pass up on to the stage. A similar passage 
was discovered some years ago on the site of the 
ancient theatre at Eretria, in the island of Eubcea. 
The excavations are under the general supervision 
of Dr. Dérpfeld, the Principal of the German 
Institute at Athens. 


AccorpinG. to the Schweizerische Bauzeitung, 
“an inventor has just patented in Switzerland 
a new process for the manufacture of objects from 
wood fibre, such as paving-blocks, building 
materials, &c. The wood fibre is mixed with a 
suitable agglomerant having mortar. as a base. 
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_ CURRENT COMPETITIONS. 


HH new era is slow in arriving. The 
good time coming, which was to dawn 
apon us when the Competitions-Memorialists 

-a dozen years ago had secured their 
essor of established reputation ”—seems 
‘ow further off as the years go by. 
aps the reason is that we seldom really 
him. Any Brown, Jones, or Robinson 
n the competitors never heard of before, 
will never hear of again, is thought by 
nittees quite good enough to decide on 
merits of designs made by men who 
‘ould not even receive him as a junior clerk 
into their offices. And, further, when a man 
f “established reputation” is made an 
sor, there may be a dozen reasons why 
is unfit for the position. He may be a 
essor, learned enough in the history of 
art to discourse about it to men or boys 


the envy 
alousy of artistic architects. In either 
he has in a certain sense an established 
tation. But it is a reputation which 
no assurance of his knowing good 
ns from bad, and as a matter of fact the 
ult very often proves that he does not 
the one from the other. 
though 
snot recently acted in that capacity, is, 


The 
paralytic 
yet, looking at the accepted 
igns of the last two or three years, where 
its previous ability gone to? We see no 
lore Glasgow Museums or Sheffield Muni- 
ipal Buildings: we see competition after 

ipetition resulting in nothing but the 
tdinary street pot-boiler. 

The tree is known by its fruits, and the 
ssor by his selections. There is no reason 
that the competitive designs submitted 
are worse on the whole than they were 
jut or five years ago; but it is the most 
atent fact of the day that the rewarded ones 
fé.so. While this lasts, it is of little use to 
Ak ourselves about architectural training 

1 study and examinations; the forces now 

work are capable of neutralising them all. 
/ 1S in vain to turn out better and better 
en, if the best men are always to be those 
Ho are knocked on the head. The first thing 
(© Secure a wiser apportionment of rewards. 
=i© assessors of the hour seem for the 
ost part to have taken up again with the 

loded idea that a competition is instituted 
le the relative merits of the twenty, or 
or sixty architects who may chance to 
With our present Chinese tendency 
Q pepe ’s place by examination—a 
Ww. 
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ch has not done much for China, 
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and which, perhaps, may not do much for us— | architects as a sop to pacify them, would 


the common adjudicator gets a wrong notion 
of his duties from the very beginning. What 
he really ought to do, is to help his clients in 
picking out the best possible scheme for their 
new building. But what he actually tries to 
do, three times out of four, is to ignore the 
best possible scheme, and to select the one 
which has kept most strictly within the lines 
of the sometimes unwise, and sometimes 
quite impracticable, “conditions.” This, of 
course, saves the adjudicator a world of 
trouble. He no longer needs to know the 
essential requirements of the sort of building 
he is adjudicating on. As he scrambles 
through his list of appointments, with now 
a town hall, now a church, now a board 
school, now a market, and now a set of baths 
and washhouses to decide about, he does not 
have to set to work and learn with infinite 
pains what arrangements each of these really 
needs. He takes the conditions, and strikes 
out every design, however good, that in- 
fringes them by a hair’s breadth. ‘‘ Design 
A: Elevation outlined in brown instead of 
black ; struck out. Design B: Roofed with 
tiles instead of slate; struck out. Design C: 
Mounted on ordinary imperial stretchers 
instead of on stretchers 38in. by 30in. ; 
struck out,” and so on with the rest. 
Sometimes the conditions are misleading. 
For instance, a School Board, after describing 
the building, has been known to say that the 
boys’, girls’, and infants’ entrances must be 
separate. Competitors who were closely in 
touch with members of that board found out 
in time that this did not mean, as it seemed 
to do, the entrances to the building, it meant 
the doorways from the street into the 
children’s playgrounds. Other competitors, 
who simply. worked, to the best of their 
ability, according to the conditions and those 
only, never dreamed of this. Perhaps an 
ideal assessor would have thrown the respon- 
sibility for this ambiguous wording on the 
board which issued it. An actual one felt 
it more in harmony with his sense of justice 
to disqualify those competitors who had fol- 
lowed the instructions as they stood. 

This striking-out business might be right 
and wise in an examination. There the very 
aim of the whole process is to see who can do 
the best under perfectly artificial conditions. 
If anybody misses a ‘condition ” (barring the 
case of an ambiguous ordeceptive one, like that 
just mentioned), he is, consequently, taking 
an unfair advantage. But the purpose of an 
architectural competition is totally different. 
Its object is to obtain the best building— 
practically and artistically—that the money 
and the site will admit of. Now, obviously, 


the best building is as likely as not to be- 


the one drawn in the wrong sort of ink, or 
mounted on the wrong -sized stretchers. 
Ridiculous trifles like these haye no influ- 
ence on the goodness or badness of a great 
architectural scheme, and the less they are 
heard of, either in conditions or selections, 
the better. What is the use of haying an 
assessor, if he has not enough skill or enough 
independence of judgment to see which is 
the best out of a number of plans, without 
being biassed by the way in which they are 
drawn or shaded? It used to be thought 
that committees might be led away by such 
things; but with the appointment of profes- 
sional assessors, peduntries and puerilities of 
this sort should have ended. Even in greater 
matters, it would be infinitely better to leave 
competitors more liberty than they usually 
get.. The competitor who is good for any- 
thing has his own ideas, and wants to strike 
out his own course. Why not let him do it 2 
The answer is plain. If he did, the assessor 
would require to know exactly what is better 
and what is worse in the class of buildings 
he is desling with at the moment. In other 
words, he would need to be a competent 
judge, and not a mere ornamental func- 
tionary. The mere checker-off of trivial 
infringements, who is thrown to competing 


then serve no longer. 

The question as to what sort of assessors 
are to be appointed, has thus become the 
question of the day for English architecture. 
One thing is clear—that we shall not find 
many assessors who are equally at home 
everywhere. Let the fact be faced. By 
some means or other it will have to be 
recognised—either by the action of architec- 
tural societies, of the profession at large, or 
of the. competitors in each individual case. 
Certain architects will have, sooner or later 
—and the sooner the better for us all—to be 
specified as trustworthy judges for certain 
special classes of work. Suppose a public list 
made out, with five or ten fitted to decide on 
churches, as many to adjudicate on municipal 
buildings, three or four on markets, three or 
four on hotels, and so on for all other struc- 
tures of importanee. Suppose it clearly 
made known to the promoters of competitions, 
that by selecting an assessor out of the list 
belonging to their particular sort of building, 
they would not only satisfy architects gener- 
ally, but would get the advice of a skilled 
specialist, is it not likely that they would be 
glad of the information? The public err 
from ignorance more than from intention. 
They do not know, as we do, who is at 
home in this department, and who in that, 
and so they appoint the man who has the 
best-known office or the most imposing title. 
‘‘ Whom did youconsider the best actor ?” said 
Tom Jones to Partridge, when they had seen 
Garrick as Hamlet. ‘‘ Why, the king, of 
course,” was the reply. Partridge took it 
for granted, as the world generally does. 
that the greatest gifts go, as a matter of 
course, with the highest position. 

There is one other point, about which an 
immense amount of dust has been thrown in 
competitors’ eyes—with the result, appa- 
rently, that some of it has stopped there. It 
is about the importance of secrecy in com- 
petitions. A committee lay down a lot of 
laws by which it is quite impossible for them 
to know the authorship of most of the designs. 
There are to be no mottoes, no borders to the 
stretchers, no delivery of designs by clerks, 
&e., &c, All this looks very fair and square, 
and yet, in spite of the fuss and trouble it 
occasions, it is wholly and absolutely worth- 
less. Suppose a committee wish to exercise 
a dishonest preference. They, or some of 
them, are determined to put their own man 
in, for better or worse. To do this, they do 
not need to learn the authorship of auv 
design but his. As to all the others, they 
may be as much in the dark as they pretend. 
It is of no interest to them that Mr. X., of 
London, sent No. 1, Mr. Y., of Manchester, 
No. 2, or Mr. Z., of Glasgow, No 3. All 
they want to know, and all they do know, 
is that the local favourite sent in No. 
40. No earthly power can prevent them 
from knowing this, as long as the local 
favourite does not insist on concealing it, and 
the net result of all the pre’ence is that they 
vote for him by the name of No. 40, instead 
of by the name of Chisel or Jobson. The 
less secrecy there is in competitions, the 
fewer such works of darkness are likely to be 
done them. 

We have left little space to refer to the 
current competitions, which, in part, sug- 
gested these remarks. The conditions for 
the West Ham ‘Technical Institute are in 
some ways more satisfactory than the aver- 
age, and approach more nearly to those 
recommended by the Institute. The pre- 
miums here are real ones—not mere shadows, 
which the competitor who has gained them 
will never be able to grasp. The promoters, 
however, do not quite realise the fact that 
they are not holding an examination of 
candidates, but are seeking a dezign fora 
building ; and it is quite conceivable that, if 
they adhere to their ‘‘ conditions” as rigidly 
as they say they will, they may have to 
exclude the best design submitted; and to 


take up with a poorer one. The Aston 
Union Guardians are candid enough not to 
speak of a premium where none is offered ; 
and they reserve the right of paying £70 for 
the competition design, and dismissing its 
author, if appointed. They forbid per- 
spectives and coloured elevations to be sent 
in;.but do not say whether, if they arrive, 
they will simply reject them, or will also 
deface them, as committees in their neigh- 
bourhood have been known to do. All this 
is not as good as it might be ; but even worse 
‘‘conditions”’” may at times be met with. 
Such were those for a chapel in Wales, 
advertised not long since. The cost was to 
be about £1,800, the accommodation very 
large, the first instruction insisted on a 
tower and spire, and a later one warned 
competitors to keep well within the amount, 
‘* because quicksands were likely to be met 
with in the foundations.” The happy winner 
of this competition was to be rewarded with 
-@ commission of 4 per cent. ! 
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THE PERSPECTIVE OF BUILDINGS. 


oue many exteriors and iateriors of 
buildings are drawn according to the 
rules of perspective is a question that may be 
asked just now in perfect good faith. We 
remember the time when the treatises of 
Nicholson, Brown, or some other well-known 
writer on the art were to be found in every 
office, when every draughtsman took the 
trouble to obtain his visual rays from the 
plan to fix his point of sight and vanishing 
points, long before the centrolinead was 
invented ; but it is now rather in the breach 
than in the observance that the modern 
draughtsman makes his mark. With the 
dawn of the present era mere mechanical 
methods of drawing went out. The young 
“bloods” of the profession are wont to kick 
against any mathematical or geometrical 
rules that they think will curb their natural 
and instinctive powers of expression or 
delineation. Many able and clever drawings 
are made without recourse to the principles 
of the science by men who have learned the 
art, who can now afford to dispense with its 
trammels; but how many more we see which 
show either downright ignorance or barefaced 
exaggeration ! 

The paper read by Mr. Samuel Weatherley 
the other day on the subject of ‘‘ Architec- 
tural Perspective’ (see p. 185 an‘e) may be 
usefully read by the younger members of the 
profession. A great deal of what he said 
went over the elementary ground of the sub- 
ject, and can be learned by books better than 
from a lecture, and it is rather in relation to 
the application of certain rules and refine- 
ments of the art that we may say a few words. 
As a perspective is more generally required 
to show a building that is in the architect's 
brain than an actually executed work, it is 
obviously very important that a certain 
amount of care should be bestowed in pre- 
paring it. A few points are absolutely 
necessary.. The architect should assume a 
reasonable position for the ‘‘ station point,” 
or point of view, instead of one that cannot 
be taken, as is often the case, in competition 
drawings. He should also be careful in 
deciding upon a proper angle of vision or 
view, neither so acute as to produce a distant 
and tame view of the building, nor so obtuse 
or extended as to give a sudden and distorted 
view of it. The adjustment of this angle of 
vision to the building, so that it may be seen 
not too close or too far away, is one’ of 
extreme importance after determining the 
station point. Then, in making a perspective 
of a proposed building, the architect has 
generally a desire to emphasise particular 
portions or features of it, or to show it not 
exactly as it would appear when built, but 
what he would like it to be, and this desire 
is often a temptation t» manipulate or 
‘‘cook.” It wassugeested by Mr. Weatherley, 
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from the nearest angle of the building is 
about one and a half or twice the width 
between the two visual rays from the extreme 
points of the building on the picture plane, 
but no rule can be safely applied; it would 
be safer to say that the point of station 
cannot be placed much nearer than one 
and a half the width of the limiting angle 
of vision measured on the picture plane. 
Many unsatisfactory perspectives are made 
by architectural draughtsmen by placing the 
point of station nearer than this limit. The 
rapid vanishing lines of the sides of the 
building, and the distorted effects resulting 
from the acute lines, produce a painfully 
abrupt appearance to many features, A 
tower at or near the prominent angle where 
the picture plane cuts the building comes out 
ungainly and excessively obtrusive on account 
of the acute angle formed betwe:n the 
adjacent sides at the top of tower, while a 
lantern or cupola becomes almost lost to view 
if not coaxed. Competition drawings often 
show these aggravated forms of expression ; 
they look strong, ‘‘ stagey,” and perhaps a 
little piquant, but are certainly misleading 
and untrue representations. These are 
reasons why the terms or instructions should 
require that every perspective submitted in 
competition should be drawn from a station 
point sufficiently distant as to insure a 
natural angle of vision. Then there is the 
pernicious practice of coaxing the vanishing 
lines by putting the points of distance to 
suit the desired representation of the building. 
The object in some cases is to show more of 
one front than is permissible, to draw the 
front in parallel perspective, the effect of 
which is generally to represent the building 
as if its angle was obtuse. 

To determine the vanishing points of 
horizontal and inclined lines is one of the 
chief objects of the science, and a few 
fundamental rules should be kept in re- 
membrance. All vertical lines and Jines 
parallel to the picture plane will have 
their perspectives parallel to themselves, 
no matter what their direction. All hori- 
zontal lines of the main building go off to 
the right and to the left at right- 
angles to each other on the plan, cut- 
ting the picture plane in two points. which 
are the chief vanishing points, and these 
are always 180° from each other; for it is an 
axiom that a straight line intinitely long 
cannot subtend a greater arc than that angle, 
or be more than a semicircle. As the two 
vanishing points and the station point ferm 
a right-angled triangle, it follows that a semi- 
circle can be struck from the two vanishing 
points as the diameter, and th.t the station 
point will lie on its circumference. In this 
connection a word may be said about hori- 
zontal lines above and belowthe eye or ‘‘hori- 
zontal line” parallel to the picture. Mr. 
Weatherley does not appear to have touched 
this point, though not a few perspective 
draughtsmen have thought that an ex- 
tended horizontal line—say that of a long 
cornice to a facade—viewed exactly in 
the centre, and from below, would properly 
be shown curved downwards at the ends, or 
convex, in perspective. Even the horizon 
looks curved when viewed from an eminence. 
Yet the draughtsman shows these lines 
straight. Again, the vertical sides of a 
lofty tower properly converge upwards to a 
point over the eye, yet they are shown parallel. 
Why should they not follow the rule of 
horizontal lines, and be shown converging? 
Asa matter of fact the extended horizontal 
line above or below the eye would be shown 
curved on the curvilinear system of per- 
spective; on the vertical plane system the 
mode of delineation we adopt is equally 
correct; and as to vertical lines, we treat them 
exactly the same as horizontal lines parallel 
to the picture plane, the latter only con- 
verging where they are inclined to the 
picture. 


as arough rule, that the distance to stand There are many short roads that the st 


may pursue. One of the most useful is 
division of lines by the method of diagona 
or of triangles, examples of which metho 
are to be found in most treatises on practi 
geometry, and in Ware's ‘‘ Modern Perspe 
tive.” Of course every draughtsman knoy 
how to get the perspective axis of a squa 
hall or tower by drawing diagonals, so ag 
erect a perpendicular. Every parallelogra 
shown in perspective, like the side o| 
building, can be divided into halves by th 
plan; but the method of dividing lines syn 
metrically is not so well known. OQ 
proposition is that if one side of a paral 
gram be divided in any way at one 
equal divisions may be laid off at the 
end by means of two diagonals; anoth 
is that if one side be divided in any way, 1 
adjacent sides may be divided into propi 
tional parts by means of one diagonal, 
which any required division of a line in p 
spective may be obtained. The meth 
triangles which follows from the last i 
more useful in dividing perspective lines, a1 
is based on the principle that lines dray 
parallel to one side of a triangle divid 
other two sides proportionally. On 
principle a vanishing point is sometit 
found. 8 
It is often convenient to find the length 
horizontal lines inclined to the picture, 
to. lay off given dimensions upon the 
spective of these lines. By the method 
have been describing, it is easy to lay ¢ 
certain measures equal to another set o 
measures, and if the parts to be transferr 
are equal to each other, an isosceles triang 
is used. The need of taking off equal meas 
or distances, as in finding the positions | 
doors and windows, is obyious. The pe 
spective plan advocated by Ware gives 
opportunity of applying this principle. P 
laid off by scale on the ground line are t 
ferred to the main perspective lines rece 
to the two vanishing points by simply dray 
ing parallel lines. The length of vertic 
lines showing heights of elevation can a 
be transferred. But how few draught 
use these geometrical methods ! 
There are many little expedients v 
the perspective draughtsman finds out 
himself, or learns in his experience. One 
them is how to determine the vanishing pow 
when either of them is beyond the range : 
the drawing-board; but, as Mr. Weath 
said, it is not the ‘‘ vanishing points,’ 
the angle at which the lines vanish th 
wanted. If we can find the angle we 
draw the vanishing lines without havin 
run them to the point. Various devices 
expedients are in use which have 
described in the paper we have referre 
One of these is to divide the central 
ray from station point to picture plane 
certain number of equal parts, and from 
of these divisions, the uppermost, to d 
live parallel to the side of the buildin 
which the vanishing angle is requ 
Where this cuts the picture plane a ve 
line, A, is erected, also one where the 
visual ray cuts it of any convenient he 
B. Divide the latter into the same n 
of parts as above, and from first d 
from top draw a line parallel to — 
horizontal line, cutting the vertical A 
line drawn from top of the vertical B th 
the last’ intersection will give the ang 
vanishing. Of course, the process is fou 
on the properties of similar triangles. C 
methods will suggest themselves to the 
metrical student who has mastered son 
the problems. We have never yet se 
treatise on perspective which possessed 
merit of setting-out perspicuously and ¢ 
cisely the principles of perspective as fou 
upon the theory of visual rays, and ¥ 
atterwards gave alternative methods 
shortening the labour of the draughtsme 
Professor Ware, in his ‘‘ Modern 
spective,” refers to some mechanical 
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is when the vanishing points are in- 
eniently distant. The use of metal arcs 
ened to the drawing-board, over which 
square haying pegs moves, is a device 
at seems to be one of the best, as the upper 
ge of the. blade is always directed to the 
nire of the arc as a vanishing point. 
yyering the paper with a number of radial 
e8 directed to the vanishing points is 
other method thatis used by some draughts- 
en. We have often resorted to a method 
drawing vanishing lines for the sides of a 
ilding without the inconvenience of using 
e distant points. Having by these deter- 
ined the limiting lines, top and bottom, for 
ch side of the building, and drawn them 
the paper as far as the edges of the board 
ow, set up vertical lines at these foints, 
d graduate them to a proportionate scale, 
the heights of the principal ‘height- 
@.’ In this way it will be easy to draw 
y line approximately, the scale assisting 
9 6ye in finding the proper inclination. For 
signing in perspective, which is, after all, 
2 main value of the science to the architect, 
) u dyantages of the perspective plan canno- 
passed over. In sketching a building in 
spective, it is not easy to determine where 
lome over a hall, or a tower or roof appears, 
perspective plan enables the architect, 
awing the internal walls in faint line, 
determine its position in the grouping, 
eatures at different levels can be brought 

j by using a separate plan, drawn on a 
rate piece of tracing paper, at every 


buildings intended for worship and preach- 
ing, and we now adduce further evidence on 
the subject. Lord Grimthorpe, whose opinion 
we have quoted, says: ‘‘ That so far from the 
pillars and aisles and broken roofs of Gothic 
churches, built after the fashion of the old 
ones, being worse for hearing in, they are 
generally better than the wide - spread 
buildings, all under one span, like a railway 
station, which it was the fashion to erect in 
large towns a few years ago... . Certainly 
some of the worst places for hearing in that 
I know are buildings all under one roof, and 
of far less capacity than many churches, both 
old and new, of the nave and aisle construc- 
tion in which a large congregation can hear 
perfectly well.” Such experience is con- 
firmed in the case of many of our large new 
churches built in London and suburbs, in 
which the length of naye and chancel often 
exceeds 140ft., and a width, including aisles, 
of GOft. The secret of the good conduction 
of sound in these buildings appears to be 
owing—firstly, to the reduction of open air 
space by the arcades and narrower roof of 
nave, and by the lower aisle roofs; and, 
secondly, by the naye arches and columns 
tending to conduct the volume of sound to the 
further end. The single-span building, with 
its lofty roof and wide, uninterrupted space, 
by allowing the voice free expansion upwards, 
diminishes its force and initial impulse. Then 
the roof has much to do with the effect. An 
acutely-pointed roof with flat boarded or 
ceiled sides is likely to create echo, and the 
larger the plain and smooth surfaces are, the 
worse it often is. Distinct hearing is almost 
impossible in a single-span building of this 
description; there is a confusion of sound 
caused by the large mass of air above the 
preacher and the reverberation from the 
surfaces. In the nave-and-aisles form of 
building these defects of too great space and 
uninterrupted surfaces are avoided, especiall y 
if the nave roof is ceiled as a vault, or boarded 
asin many new churches. The apexal form 
of open-timber roof has been found objec- 
tionable, as tending to confuse the sound. 
The proper height and form for ceilings over 
buildings for sound-propagation is a question 
that architects haye not been able to answer 
with any scientific accuracy. All they know 
is that flat or elliptical-shaped ceilings give 
better results than the high-pitched Gothic 
form. The science of acoustics, or what is 
known as reflection of sound-waves, may 
help us to understand the reasons, and 
may account for the phenomena. Sound- 
waves are concentric spheres propagated 
from an initial centre, and when they 
meet with any obstacle, they follow 
the law of elastic bodies and return 
upon themselves, forming new concentric 
waves which seem to proceed from another 
centre; hence the reflection or echo. It 
is also well understood that sound obeys 
the law of other bodies, and light and heat: 
the angle of reflection is equal to the angle 
of incidence. These laws explain why it is 
that an observer in some positions of a build- 
ing hears a second sound, which appears to 
come in a contrary direction to the tirst 
sound, The direct and reflected sounds are 
often confounded. Bare walls and roof sur- 
faces crea'e this confusion of the two sounds, 
producing what is known as resonance, obser- 
vable in all large, unobstructed rooms, and 
therefore, one cure for this confused sound 
or resonance is to hang the walls with 
drapery or tapestry which are bad reflectors. 

Probably there is nothing harder to deal 
with than an echo or resonance. The broken 
surfaces of floors, walls, and roofs afforded by 

our old and modern churches, theretore, tenu 

also to diminish the effects of resonance or re- 

flected sounds. Slight obstacles, such as the 

principals of a roof, the transverse bays of 

vaulted nayes, arches at the crossing, tran- 

septs, pillars, and even galleries, act in thi- 

capacity. ; 

Lord Rayleigh says (‘‘Theory of Sound ”’) 
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HE effect on sound of irregularities in the 
_ Plan and section of a building can only 
ey be estimated from actual experi- 
ats. By breaking up the waves of 
nd, or by causing their diffusion, any 
@ and sudden extension of space in 
onal area, such as are afforded 
transepts and higher vaults at the 


edral churches the nave yault is generally 
trupted at the eastern end by an arch of 
crossing which carries one side of the 
Tal tower. ‘The other three sides are 
larly arched, and the square ceiling space 
veen these four arches is vaulted at a 
ler level, as in the cathedrals of Win- 
ter, Canterbury, and Wells. At St. 
Ps Cathedral this space is vastly increased 
eet by the dome. We know the effect 
ich case. Those who sit westwards of the 
ing, especially in St. Paul’s, know how 
emely hard it is to catch the words of 
eader or preacher, every syllable of which 
ccompanied by a mocking echo. The 
r cathedral churches are, with few 
ptions, free from this defect, and the 
mM is mainly that the space over the 
img is vaulted at or near the same 
/as the nave. Lichfield Cathedral is 
Bees of a building in which the 
diseasily transmitted. Many years ago 
ater, Dr. Rawson, published some ex- 
nents illustrating the diffusion of sound 
hat cathedral. He says: ‘‘On one 
ion Canon Ryder stood near the east end 
i while I stood at the west door, and 
Placed we were able to converse in a 
rate tone of voice. The aisle of the 
transept has since been blocked up with 
3® organ, and now a confusion of sound 
ard in the nave when men either read 
1g in the choir.” Canterbury Cathedral 
good example of a building tor the easy 
mission of sound. The conclusion is 
any sudden break in the level of the 
ig or vault, by arches or differences of 
. 18 injurious to the conduction of 
l-waves, 

Rave already adverted to the defects of 
le span and high-pitched roof for 
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“‘ that the loss of sound in a single reflection 
at a smooth wall is very small, whether the 
wall be plane or curved. In order to prevent 
reverberation, it may often be necessary to 
introduce carpets or hangings to absorb the 
sound. In some cases the presence of an 
audience is found sufficient to produce the 
desired effect. According to Henry, it is 
important to prevent the repeated reflection 
of sound backwards and forwards along the 
length of a hall intended for public speak- 
ing, which may be accomplished by suitably 
placed oblique surfaces. In this way the 
number of reflections in a given time is in- 
creased, and the undue prolongation of sound 
is checked.” 

From what we have said, the subject of 
reflection of sound is of the greatest import- 
ance to the architect, and if it were not for 
the complexity of the conditions involved, 
the application of the law would solye many 
of the acoustic defects of modern buildiiigs. 
Generally, if it is not a distinct echo, it is 
noisy resonance that is most objectionable. It 
would be instructive if a graphic representa- 
tion of the sound-waves could be made for 
various classes of buildings, showing how the 
concentric spheres propagated from the 
speaker are reflected by obstacles such as 
timber principals, roof surfaces, columns, 
galleries, and how the second and third or 
multiple waves are distributed to the audi- 
tory; but even such knowledge would be 
useless for any practical benefit that may be 
derived fromit. Other and various influences 
have to be consulted, such as the currents of 
air, the warming of buildings, the effect of 
resonant materials in the neighbourhood of 
the sound production, other deadening ma- 
terials, the effects of which on sound we 
shall refer to in a concluding article. Pro- 
fessor Roger Smith, in his treatise referring 
to the rectangular room, in plan and section 
presenting straight walls, a flat floor, and a 
tlat ceiling, and having all angles of junc- 
tions square, says that it is of all others the 
form. most liable to acoustic defects. He 
points out that its flat sides and square 
angles are apt to favour the generation and 
reflection ot a wave of broken sound, 
and to promote reverberation, while its. 
flat ends are liable to cause echo. To 
what extent the rectangular form can be 
broken by projections like transepts and 
galleries is a question of experience. As we- 
have said, transepts, if deep and lofty in 
height, absorb the volume of sound and 
weaken it so much that those at the end of’ 
nave hear very imperfectly. 

We have been discussing the merits or 
defects of buildings intended chiefly for 
vocal purposes or preaching. For musical 
performance. the conditions are not always. 
the same: the yolume of sound is greater 
and more sustained. Hence it is that reso-~ 
nance, which is so destructive to speaking, 
is often a quality very favourable to instru- 
mental music. We find, in fact, that many 
of our cathedral churches, which are lofty 
and of considerable length, lend themselves 
to musical effects. Height, which, as we 
have seen, is inimical to speaking, is un-. 
doubtedly advantageous to musical perform-. 
ances. Many of these buildings have been. 
set out in dimensions of simple ratios. In 
speaking, every word has to be heard dis- 
tinctly ; they are isolated sounds. Music, 
on the other hand, is a succession or running 
into one another of sounds, and the prolong- 
ing the impression of the notes or chords 
is rather aided than the contrary by the 
resonant qualities of the building. The 
reverberation and rolling of the sounds of 
the organ or a great orchestra in the vault of 
a Cathedral addsmuchsolemnity and grandeur 
to the music, as every reader will be inclined 
to admit. As an instance of the effect of 
resonance on a musical performance, we may 
mention the Handel orchestra in the Crystal 
Palace, especially when the vast choruses 
are heard there. We are not inclined to lay 
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much stress on the theory of harmonic pro- 
portions for ordinary rooms intended for 
speaking ; but the numbers or ratio 3, 4, and 
5 have been found to assist the acoustical 


qualities of concert-rooms. Thus a room 


60ft. long, 36ft. wide, and 48ft. high, taking. 


12 as the unit, has been found to give good 
results for music. Another example occurs 
to us in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
which has been proved an excellent building 
for musical performances, its dimensions, 
using a 26ft. unit, being 130ft. long, 7S8ft. 
wide, and 52ft. high, a relation of 2 ts 3 
to 5. 


“OLD MASTERS”. ON THE 
CONTINENT.—XVI. 


By Cuarves L. KASTLAKE 
(Keeper of the National Gallery). 


a is scarcely too much to say that in the 
whole history of German art there is no 
name more conspicuous, none which has 
won more lasting reputation, than that of 
Albrecht Diirer. With high intellectual aim, 
and an exceptionally fertile imagination, 
he succeeded, by unflagging industry, in 
uniting a technical skill and precision of 
touch, whether as painter or engraver, which 
were widely appreciated even in his lifetime, 
and have since eyoked the admiration of the 
world. 

The son of a goldsmith, who had settled at 
Nuremberg, Diirer was born on the 21st of 
May, 1471, and having at a very early age 
shown great ability for drawing, was appren- 
ticed, as a boy of fifteen, to Michael 
Wolgemut, then a painter of considerable 
note, whose name is weli remembered, and 
whose works are still seen in the ancient and 
picturesque city where he chiefly practised his 
art. After studying three years and a half 
under this master, Diirer, with the approval 
of his father, travelled for four years—yiz., 
from 1490 to 1494. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no par- 
sticulars of this tour have been recorded. It 
4s probable, however, that he visited the 
principal towns in Germany, and there is 
evidence more or less authentic that during 
this period he was at Colmar, Strassburg, 
and Basle. Most writers incline to the 
belief that he spent some:time in Venice, 
where he certainly went a few years later. 
But in 1494 he returned to Nuremberg, 
where he married Agnes, the daughter ot 
Hans Frey, a well-to-do merchant, who gave 
his daughter a dowry of two hundred florins. 
According to a long-preseryed and widely- 
spread tradition, the marriage proved an un- 
~happy one. Agnes wasalleged to bea shrew, 
who tormented her poor husband continually, 
and in the end literally worried him out of 
his life. But recent investigations have 
thrown some doubt on this sad story, and 
Professor Thausing, in his ‘‘ Life of Durer,” 
- defends the lady from these aspersions, and 
-does his best to show that she has been 
grossly maligned. 

After his return to Nuremberg, it would 
»seem that Diirer lived for some years in the 
‘house of his father, who died in 1502, 
leaving a widow. Albrecht not only gaye a 
‘home to his mother during the rest of her 
life, but dutifully took charge of his younger 
brother Hans, and educated him as a painter. 
The boy lived to grow up, and in after-years 
enjoyed the patronage of the King of Poland 
-at Cracow, but little or nothing is known of 
“his works. Diirer himself rose rapidly into 
fame. During the decade of years which 
‘followed his marriage—possible domestic 
broils notwithstanding—he devoted himself 
assiduously to the perfection of his art. 
Pictures, woodcuts, copper-plate engravings 
successively issued from his studio, and each 
production seemed to. surpass the last in 
excellence. For his brush-work he employed 
oul, tempera, or mixed vehicles. The designs 
were transferred.in turn to panel, to canvas, 
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and to parchment. Fresco painting, it seems, 
he never attempted. In this respect, and 
indeed in all that pertains to the sentiment 
and style of his work, he remained thoroughly 
German. 

In 1504 he executed for his patron, the 
Elector Frederick the Wise, that well-known 
and justly-admired work, ‘‘The Adoration 
of the Kings,” now in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence. Notwithstanding certain pecu- 


liarities noticeable in this picture (as, for’ 


instance, the abnormal position of the ears 
in some of the heads), the nviv-té which cha- 
racterises its composition, the dignified pose 
of the figures, and the lavish care which the 
painter has bestowed on the minutest details 
of the scene cannot fail to make it attractive. 
During the year which followed its comple- 
tion, Durer paid a second visit to Venice, 
when he produced another famous picture, 
‘‘The Festival of the Rosary,” for the 
Chapel of the German Merchants. This 
work, having changed hands more than once, 
is now deposited in the Abbey of Strahow, 
near Prague. The merits of its design are 
unquestioned ; but of its original chromatic 
qualities and delicate finish it is now impos- 
sible to judge, for, unfortunately, it has been 
much repainted. 

To this period of Diirer’s career belong a 
painting of the ‘‘Madonna crowned by 
Angels,” now in the possession of the Marquis 
of Lothian, and a small but beautiful picture 
of the Crucifixion in the Dresden Gallery. 

On his return to Nuremberg in 1507, he 
pursued his art with great activity. It would 
be impossible, within the limits of a short 
article to enumerate, and still less to describe 
even, his principal works. The old Pina- 
kothek at Munich is rich in examples of the 
painter, including an admirable portrait of 
himself, another of Stephen Baumgirtner, 
and two life-size groups of saints, popularly 
known as ‘‘The l'our Temperaments.” The 
originals of his.‘‘ Adam and Eye,” of which 
many versions exist, are believed to be those 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence. The Vienna 
Gallery possesses his famous ‘‘ Martyrdom 
of the Ten Thousand Christians,” and his 
‘* Adoration of the Trinity,” completed in 
1511. The fine series of wood-cuts iliustrating 
‘*The Life of the Virgin,” as well as those 
known as the “ Great’ and ‘‘ Little Passion;”’ 
were produced about the same time. The 
best of his engravings on copper—which 
alone would have secured his artistic reputa- 
tion, date from 1503 to 1513. 

In 1518 Direr went to Augsburg, where 
he executed a portrait of the Emperor 
Maximilian during the Imperial Diet—an 
eyent which the artist afterwards comme- 
morated by woodcuts of remarkable skill. 
Of his journey to the Netherlands with his 
wife in 1520-21 the artist kept a journal, 
which was first published in the last century. 
More than one English translation of it has 
appeared in our own time. 

During his stay at Brussels he was enter- 
tained by the Flemish painter, Bernard yan 
Orley, whose portrait Diirer painted. <A 
phototint of the portrait (now in the Dresden 
Gallery) is published with this article. Itis 
a bust length, rather less than life-size, and 
represents Van Orley as a young man clad 
in a black gown trimmed with black fur, and 
wearing a large, picturesque cap. His 
features are powerfully modelled. The high 
cheek-bones, keen grey eyes, quaintly-shaped 
nose, and close-set lips give great indiyi- 
duality to the face, in which we find somewhat 
leathery flesh tints relieved by cool trans- 
parent shadows. In his left hand he holds a 
letter, on which is a_ partially - obscured 
inscription ; but Diirer’s well-known mono- 
gram signature, and the date 1521, are 
plainly discernible. The portrait is painted 
on panel. 

Returning to his native town after his 
travels, Diirer continued to reside Nurem- 
berg until his death, which occurred on the 
6th of April, 1528, ; . 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
ae annual dinner of the Society 
was held on Tuesday evening a’ 
James’s Hall Restaurant, Piccadilly, an 
off very successfully, the subsequer 
being above the average of such gather 
KE. J. Hamilton, the President of th 
occupied the chair, and was) suppor 
Right Hon. Sir Francis Jeune, the 
deacon Farrar, the Rev. Canon G. F. 
D.C.L., F.S.A.; Mr. T. Wyke Bayliss, 
President R.S.B.A. ; his Honour Judge 
Mr. L. Atherley-Jones, M.P.; Mr. @ 
Q.C.; Mr. George Highton (pas 
Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A.; Mr. | 
kins, L.C.C., Mr. “Leman Smith, © 
of the Carpenters’ Company, Professor 
Fletcher, Messrs. Henry Lovegrove and 
Day (vice-Presidents), Mr. Herbert — 
Mr. Ellis Marsland (hon. secretar 
Montefiore (secretary), &c. The Presid 
nounced that letters of apology for 
attendance had been received from 
of London, Mr. Goschen, Mr. F. OC. 
P.R.ILB.A., Sir Henry Doulton, Si 
Linton, the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, and o 
The toast of “The Queen’’ having b 
honoured, Mr. Canpy, Q.C., proposed, w 
caustic humour, ‘‘The Houses of Parl 
remarking that he was treading on y: 
ground; some wished-to end, and mo; 
the one House, but those who saw the Ix 
committee knew that a better tribunal 
be wished for, while the other was in a 
condition, and had an existence to be: 
by months, perhaps weeks, or even day 
Mr. Arurrtry Jonus, M.P., in reply 
as to the Lords, he would say De mortui 
bonum ; the Lower House was very n 
and no Parliament had been more z 
determined to promote the welfare of 
It had, as members of the Society w. 
fallen to his lot to promote in the Comm 
for the benefit of the whole profession 
viding for the registration of all archi 
he had great satistaction in announcin 
Registration measure had that afternoon 
its first reading. (Cheers.) He had se 
support, as backers, of Mr. Lawson 
Q.C., Mr. Lees Knowles, and the Ho 
Spencer, and the society might feel as: 
they would use their best endeavours 1 
Bill further considered during the pres 
Unfortunately, the Government was ma 
morantic efforts to reduce the time 
private members’ measures, and thus 
impossible to make rapid progress 
measure. He feared that, as last s 
might from this cause be impracticable 
From conversations he had had with me 
both sides of the House, he found the 
general disposition to promote the 
Bill, which would tend to promote 
conditions under which the people of 
lived; and he trusted, before the sessio 
to have done something to secure the 
the measure. = 
Sir Francis Juune proposed ‘‘ The © 
Denominations,’’ remarking that it was 
of regret to all members of the society 
resources of all clergymen and minis 
declined of late years, for this di 
funds might be expected to have 
effect on the progress of ecclesiastical arc 
in this country. There were many chu 
needing to be built, there were yet mi 
restored, and he might, perhaps, be 
add that there seemed some which 
be re-restored, and all would deeply 
material wants should cripple the effort 
who, up to the present time, had done 
for the advancement of our national arck 
He had much pleasure in coupling with 
the name of Archdeacon Farrar, a ma: 
knew, possessed of many qualifications 
and preacher ; but, whom he knew bestas 
the successful master of a great public 
who was now one of the custodians of 
interesting edifice, historically and archit 
in the world— Westminster Abbey. 
Archdeacon Farrar, in replying, sa 
tecture might be rightly termed the hand 
Religion, for her greatest triumphs thro 
her entire history had been wrought 
service of God. In every age and 
country architects had worked hand in I 
the servants of religion, and this was 
alike in Babylon and in Egypt, ine 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, Rome, and 
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metropolis—in all these cases the chief 
of architecture were associated with the 
of the church and the worship of God. 
uld be impossible for him to forget that, as 
‘the humble servants of Westminster Abbey, 
elttheimpressiveness and nobility and grandeur 
that historic building, which had inspired 
pen of Milton in the well-known passage in 
Eenperoe0 ” beginning ‘‘ Nor let my due fect 
er fail,”’ and had also led Wordsworth to write 
oble sonnet on the subject. It had been his 
flege to show many thousands of people— 
of the humbler classes—over the Abbey, 
he never failed to point out that the great 
edictine builders sought to teach doctrine in 
‘symbolism of its architecture; in its triple 
ision on plan of sanctuary, choir, and nave; in 
tiple arrangement in width of nave and aisles, 
its triple arrangement in height of column, 
rium, and clerestory; in its cruciform out- 
; the straight deflection of the choir to the 
_ typifying the leaning of the Saviour’s head 
| ee in the Lady Chapel, showing the 
oned Virgin; in the font at the western 
ance, and even in the little obscure and use- 
door on the north side, by this entrance to 
the exorcised evil spirit a way of escape— 
ty part and arrangement here and in all the 
t buildings the Benedictines erected conveyed 
son, and architecture and religion worked 
er. Furthermore, several of the greatest 
gets were buried in the nave, including 
Scott, and Strect. He thanked Sir F. 
for his kindly reference to himself. He 
Temembered the learned judge as a boy of 
lant promise at Harrow, and especially as 
ag On one occasion the part of Shylock in a 
ormance of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’ 
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The London County Council ’’ was proposed 
rotessor BaNistER FLercuer, who observed 
no district surveyor could wish to work for a 
} air or impartial body than the County 
iil had proved itself to be during its six 
3 of existence. Whatever faults the Council 
have had, they had striven their hardest to 
m the lines of practical Socialism, in which 
lion progress must undoubtedly be made in 
uture, or lines quite distinct from the selfish- 
which marked the old Manchester School of 
rmers. The architect would not fail to see and 
hat London had improved during the six 
its administration, in the provision of open 
and all things to gladden the lives of the 
He emphatically declared that, putting it on 
est ground, it paid to improve a capital, 
mdon was fast supplanting Paris as the 
ty of pleasure in the world. 
ASsETT-Hopxins, in reply, said the House 
nons might be moribund, but within ten 
he London County Council. would be dead. 
sfended the policy of the Progressive party 
3 establishment ot a Works department, the 
on of open spaces, the passing of the 
| Building Act of last session, and the 
wours they were now making to secure the 
ol of the water supply of the metropolis, and 
ablish the principle of betterment. — 
. Wyke Bayuiss, in a speech marked by 
t poetic fervour, proposed the toast of the 
ng, ‘‘ The Society of Architects and Archi- 
te.” Hesaid that a sculptor could typify 
of the arts and sciences by a single 


the fact that they had a high trust to fulfil. 


carried out by the Carpenters’ Company. 


are being trained in the arts and crafts. 


left. 


SPECIFICATION, AND ESTIMATE. 
By A. Cotroys Woop, A.R.I.B.A. 


£500. 


concrete was carted 44 miles. 


the basis of the contract. 


of the work. 


three cottages at , for 


A.R.1.B.A., architect. 


be the best, and approved by the architect. 


@ figure, but that of architecture would| Provide all plant, scaffolding, &c.,. necessary 


for the work. 
Insure the buildings to their full value in such 
manner as may be directed, and in an office ap- 
proved by the architect. 
Twice scrub all floors, and leave all clean and 
perfect at completion. 


istinguished by being surrounded by her 
fen, the various crafts and _ industries. 
_when ejected from Eden, gradually 
he recollection of the glories of that 
n, until one day, when gazing into the 
4 One of her sons, she saw therein reflected 


mverging lines, which recalled to her GENERAL BILL. 


ry the waving branches of the trees in Quantities. — £s. d. 
lise. Provide all plant, &c., aS ADOVE eeseeeeceececeeeee 914 0 
nye ° . ‘Ewice:sernb;: &G. ss) 52s... 5 cc ee ee On oO 
2 Preswenr replied, observing that though prasure the buildings, 0s" isan ts ee 050 
clety was In Comparative youth, being in me 
venth year, it had its history and events. Carried to summary ...... 10 19 


1888 it had increased from 380 to over 500 
ers, and he hoped ere long to see the 
ership doubled in numbers. Its influence 
etuiness were widespread, as its member- 
how extended to all parts of the world. 
ig the most recent additions to the roll of 
oo were Canon Browne and Mr. 
HMuskin. (Cheers.) He congratulated the 
= its recent incorporation, a step which 
to the permanency of its constitution and 
restige of members. The latest advance 
een to decide that, after November in next 
mbership should’ only be-grantedafter 
on. He asked members to support the 


/ 


EXCAVATOR, 


Concrete.—The concrete is to be composed of 
1 part lime to 2 sand, and 5 broken stone or brick. 
The cement concrete to be in the same propor- 
tions, with Portland cement instead of lime. 

Excavate for foundations, well ram bottoms of 
trenches, under floors, and round footings. 

Concrete under Floors.—Put lime concrete under 
all footings of the following dimensions :—Under 
9in. and llin. hollow-walls, 2ft. wide by 1ft. ; 
43in. hollow walls, 1ft. wide by lft. ; 9in. division 
and walls of outbuildings, lft. 6in. by 9in. Put 
6in. layer of lime concrete under floors of pantry, 
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registration movement by all the means in their 
power, and, as architects, never to lose sight of 


Canon Brownz, in proposing ‘‘ The Allied Arts 
and Crafts,’’ referred to the progress that has 
been made by Professor W. B. Richmond with 
the decoration of St. Paul’s, saying that the work 
was now being executed on bolder and more 
brilliant lines than were at first contemplated. 
He eulogised the educational work now being 


The Master or THE CARPENTERS’ CoMPANY, in 
response, described the work that they are carry- 
ing on at Stratford, where it has become neces- 
sary to enlarge the institute, and at Great 
Titchfield-street, where artisans in actual work 


The concluding toasts were ‘‘The Visitors,’”’ 
proposed by Mr. Hicuron, and acknowledged by 
Judge Emprn, who strongly supported the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Bill as of value alike to the 
profession and to the public; and ‘‘ The Press,’’ 
proposed by Mr. Lovecroye, who remarked that 
the Burrpinc News had ever been, throughout 
its career of forty years, the student’s paper, and 
had warmly advocated the Registration movement. 
He coupled with the toast the name of the Editor 
of that journal, Mr. E. J. Kissirewsirr, who 
responded, remarking that much of the success of 
the Burnprvc News had been due to the ever- 
willing help of such able members of the pro- 
fession as Professor Banister Fletcher, who sat on 
his right, and to the liberality and energy of 
enterprising publishers like Mr. Batsford, on his 


THREE LABOURERS’ COTTAGES : PLANS, 


| gee cottages were built to meet the needs 
of a client who wanted to house as many 
farm labourers as he could for a sum of about 


The site is level and close to a road, and the 
light and sandy soil gave a good uniform bottcm 
for the foundations near the surface. A well 
was sunk near the site before building was begun, 
at a cost, with the pump, of about £8 10s. Good 
sand was got about 200 yards from the site ; 
bricks, &c., had to be brought from the station, 
about a mile away, and the broken brick for 


The builder was well known to the architect, 
and the site within easy reach of his office, so 
that so much detail was not wanted in specification 
and quantities as might have been advisable 
under other circumstances. The bills of quantities, 
together with the specification and plans, formed 


To avoid repetition of clauses of the specification 
the quantities follow the specification of each 
trade, and the prices given show the actual cost 


Srecirication of work to be done in building 


» accord - 
ing to plans prepared by A. Colpoys Wood, 


Generally.—All materials and workmanship to 


_? A he we. 
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washhouse, lobby, E.C., and coals, and a 
layer of cement concrete, with— 


parlour. 


BRICKLAYER. 


5 OL 
fully picked. 


thick. 


be of two half-brick thicknesses 2in. apart, 


lish bond. 


cellar, and E.C. with a flat joint. 


in external walls. 


crete is put. 


walls only. 


are to be 9in. by Yin. 
into breasts 44in. 
4in. wide to receive ends of joists. 


ditto 9in. by 3in. 


directed. 


Cement Screed.—Run screed of cement lin. 


6in. 


Fixing Blocks.—Courses_of Wright’s patent 
fixing blocks, 2ft. apart, laid in and lin. above 
surface of same, under floors of living-room and 


Quantities.— i Bet Gs 


AUCiTammeds atelases et. ee dos skes ice 2:4 0 
27yds. cube limeconcrete underfootingsati0s. 1310 0 


DS ann eres athavasse-Scp sds s vaighvanaaake oo5 <tr 710 0 


Carried to summary ...,.. 34 3 0 


Bricks. —The bricks are to be obtained from 
; those for facing to be care- 


Mortar.—The mortar to be composed of 1 part 
lime to 2 sand. The joints to be not less than gin. 


Walls.—The external walls of cottages are to 


and 


tied together with two stout galvanised wrought- 
iron ties to every square yard, fixed soas to break 
joint. The footings and tour courses below wall 
plate to be built solid. These and partition walls 
to be in stretching bond. All other walls in Eng- 


Pointing.— All external walls to be finished with 
a struck weather joint as the work proceeds, and. 
the internal walls of pantry, washhouse, coal- 


Damp Course.—Lay McNeill and Co.’s fibrous 
asphalte damp course 3in. above ground in mortar 
under inner thickness of hollow walls and full 
width of all other walls. Putsame over all lintels. . 


Paving.—Lay cement paving lin. thick (1 
cement to 1 sand) ; where 6in. layer of lime con- 


Arches.—Turn rough segmental arches of two 
half-brick rings in all chimney breasts; semi- 
circular ditto in living-room where shown; dis- 
charging ditto over lintels of internal doors on 
ground floor and of windows in inner thickness of 


Flues.—Turn parget and core all flues which 


Hearths.—The hearths on ground floor to be 
cement lin. thick; first floor ditto, to be York 
stone 2ft. 3in. by 2ft. 3in. by 3in. thick, built 


by 


Steps.—Put tooled York steps to entrance and 
washhouse door llin. by 3in.; to coals and E.C. 


Air Bricks.—Fix cast-iron air bricks where 


tanges, §c.—Set 36in. range in living-room; 
24in. stove in parlour ; and 18in. ditto in all bed- 
rooms. Set. 12-gallon furnace pans in wash- 


house. 
Quantities. — ‘ £8.05 
390yds. super. brickwork in mortar, Qin. 
WallgwatrDAC OU serie cme ee rea 1112 256 
175yds. super. ditto, 43in. ditto, at 2s.10d...., 24 15 10 
133yds. super. ditto, reduced 9in. ditto, at5s. 33 5 0 
196yds. super. extra only to hollow walls and 
ole Te Se Rae Be bth Oe a 3.5 4 
276yds. super. ditto to picked facing, at 2d... 26 0 
5l6yds. super. ditto to pointing, at 2d. ......... 4 6 © 
75yds. super. cement paying, lin. thick, at : 
pn) ale LN crete ee 2d enters eee ee a RS Bat Ge TG 
40ft. run, extra only to brick on edge coping 
in cement, 9in. walls, at 3d. ...........00.0c000, 010 0 
190ft. run screed of cement, lin. by 4in., at 2d. aga wl, PE: 
33ft. run tooled York steps, 1lin. by 3in., at Ps 
MeO sas san cudeghtt asso toesusathsteaatVotcerscccoesscteysced 3 
40ft. run, extra only to chamfered brick sills, 
BLO ete ian SSCs csc paulr ws ccs levi seve chavete 06 8 
Damp course, McNeill and Co.’s— 
No. 25, pieces 14in. wide, value 4d, each, at 6d, 012 6 
No, 90, pieces 9in. wide, value 23d. each, at 4d. 110 © 
No. 118, pieces 43in, wide, value 13d. each, 
UChr Prats ies ae does cei tacensis ccscseecdhsaess 019 8 
No. 18, turn parget and core flues, 9in. by 
rvaky Ey aS oles se ene ee ne 018 G 
Arches to include centring where necessary ; } 
Oxtra IADOUM ON Veer cotter so cob oevecete tives 
No. 2, fair axed semicircular, 3ft. span. See 
Cetall Ara WINS Mode vg ocvscheodtcwsseoecpcopeeketee 
No. 3, segmental in chimney breasts, 3ft.span> 5 7 & 
No. 3, itto ditto 2ft. span 
No. 9, ditto ditto ft. 6in.span 
No. 3, semicircular ditto 3ft. span 
No. 21, segmental over lintels .........0........ ; 
No. 9, York stone hearths, 2ft. 3in. by 
QWrumoure Py Sins, BUG snccahicevies secviccese Meters 312 0 


Carried to summary ..,.... 205 17 8 
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. TILER. 


Tiles.—Cover all the roofs with pantiles hung 
on lin. by 1jin. laths to a 4in. lap, and torch. 
Cut where necessary for valleys and hips, &c. 
Set in cement ridge of approved pattern on cottage 
roof, and put half-round hip-tiles to out- 
buildings. 

Felt.—Lay under tiles of roofs to dormers 
MeNeill’s inodorous felt nailed to rafters. 


on two fin. shaped brackets. 
all dcrmers. 


6s. each. 


Quantities. — 


Ae £8. d. 
Quantities. — sae: : £ 8.4, | cats. cube fir in floors; ‘at 23'8d./a.4e See. 
24 squares super. pantiling, including laths, 128ft, ditte roofs, at’3s. 6c, 18 9 0 
torching, and all cuttings, at 208............00. 24 00 47ft. autos plates and lintels, at 2s. 3d... B50 
70ft. run ridge tile in cement, B18 Liseesetass 310 0 15 squares super. lin. batten flooring, grooved 
18ft. run half-round hip-tiles ditto, at 1s ..... 018 0 and tongued, at 208... 15 00 
1 square 80ft. super. McNeill’s felt, at 12s...... 1. 42°40 242ft. super. 13 chamtered “easements, and 
ne im 3 by 2square rebated frames, with 3 by 3 
Carried to summary ...... 2910 0 oak ae rebated eae ears sills, 4 
: : quantity of casements fixed, at Is. ............ 1D) eee) 
eLASTERe ee pare pa seueee ee ee 
“f i imewhi i oarding on lin. chamfered ledges, at 8d.... 1910 0 
me ie ete n brickwork walls of pantry, 192ft. run 3 by 3 square rebated frames, at 4d. 3.4 0 
; Wwashnouse, an edt “| 4 292ft. run 6 by 14 ditto linings, at 4d. 417 4 
f Render and set all other walls, and twice dis- 1z0ft.runé6by } ditto ab Sacer seed TOTO 
temper approved tints. 80ft. run 6 by 1 window Desde) with rounded anal 
; i nosing, returned, a a Bicheghites Cd guaa dnote ian de 
Lath, plaster, and set, and twice whiten all 700ft. run 1} by 1 architraye moulding, at 15s. Bad 0 
ceilings and cheeks of dormers. 75tt. run 3 by 13 square rebated frames, at3d. 018 9 
Lath-and-half and cement cheeks of dormers | 11ft. run lin. cupboard tops, \1ft. 6in. wide, 
outside. a 6d. sear ercistionerent eek eee 4 - 4 
ig: tok Ns - run ilin. shelves on bearers, at 6d. ...... 
Render in cement wall of centre gable. 670ft. run 5 by 7 square skirting, at 2d, ....., 511 8 
Run cement arris to all projecting angles of | 165ft. run 2in. by lin. architraye 
chimney breasts. 
aN 5 0 0 
Quantities — £. 8. d. 
478yds. super. render, set, and twice dis- 
Mem Per, AIS. Z. | Liaw .s scenes eee tee 2717 8 120ft. super. lin. risers and treads, rounded 
278yds. super. lath, plaster, set, and twice nosings 
WhItEH, Bt US, 20. Visca ae e i cee ee 1515 0 | g6ft. 
llyds. super. lath-and-half and render in 36ft. 
CEMENL, AWG. cus aasectvncdekeot seve Vast iKosatekany ae 1 2 0 | 43ft. 0 
4yds,. super., render in cement on brick, at 2s. 0 8 0 | goft. 
140yds. super., twice limewhite on ditto, at 2d. 1 3 4 | 45ft. 
72ft. run cement arris, at 44::2.....665..0.ses000605, 140 to 
Pia —— | No. 12 4 by 4 square newels 
Carried to summary ...., 47 10 0 | N.B:—all the above to include painting, 
. four coats, good oil and colour, where usual 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. OT} DOCORBALY...2:.1,. «deans dievtcets sonnets EUR e 300 
Timber.—The timber, where not otherwise Carried to summary ....,. 126 310 


described, to be cut from red-wood deals or 
battens. 


Ltoofs.—Construct the roofs with rafters 3 by 2; 
valley ditto, 45 by 2; collars, 4 by 11; purlins, 
9-by 4and.7 by 4; plates, 4} by 3; studding 
sides of dormers, 2 by 2; ridge, 7 by 1}. 

Joists.—The first floor to have joists as follows: 
Bedroom 3, 7in. by 2in. ; dittos I, 2, and landing, 
din. by 2in. Ends of joists to be built into walls, 
resting on a screed of cement 4in., and an air- 
space left each side of same. Trimming joists to 
be gin. thicker for each joist carried by the 
trimmer. No rafters or joists to be more than 
12in. apart. 

Floors.—Lay lin. grooved and tongued batten- 
flooring in parlour, living-room, all first floor, and 
landings. 

Windows.—The windows to have 12in. cham- 
fered casements, with 11 sash-bars, titted with 
stay-bars and fastenings, hung on 2+ butts, in 
3in. by 2in. square rebated frames, with 3 by 3 
oak, sunk, weathered, and rebated sills. Half 
the number of lights to be fixed. Put to all 
windows in. linings, fixed to wood joints 12in. 
apart, architrave moulding lin. by l1in., and 
lin. window board, with rounded nosing returned 
at ends. 

Doors.—The external doors to have square 
rebated frames, 3in. by 3in., and architrave round 
inside. The internal doors to have 1}in. rebated 
linings, fixed to wood joints 12in. apart, and 
architrave both sides. All the doors to be 
ledged, with jin. rebated and beaded boarding 
on lin. chamfered ledges, with cross garnet 
hinges and Norfolk latches. The entrance and 
doors to washhouse and coal-cellar to have 6in. 

oe stock locks. The entrance two 6in. barrel bolts, 
and the E.C. door one ditto. 

Lintels.—All the doors and windows to have 
lintels 3in. thick, same width as walls, and 12in. 
longer than the openings. 

Oupboards.—Put' cupboard in pantry 3ft. high, 
with doors as above in 3in. by 13in. rebated 
frames, fitted with cupboard latch and lin. top, 
lft. 6in. wide, with rounded nosing. Put similar 
door and frame under staircase with Norfolk 
latch. 

Stairs.—The stairs to have lin. riser and treads 
with rounded nosing, housed into 2in. outer and 
13in. wall strings, 21in. rounded handrail, iyi. 


SMITH, PLUMBER, PAINTER, AND GLAZIER. 


Spouting.—Put 4in. half-round eaves gutter on 
wrought-iron rafter brackets, and 3in. rain- water 
pipes with offsetts, boots, &c., complete, to empty 
over three butts. No spouting is required for out- 
buildings. Provide ranges, stoves, and furnace 
pars as taken in quantities. Tor fixing see 
** Bricklayer.’’ 

Lead Hlashings.—Put 4b. lead flashings and 
soakers to chimney- stacks ; lay gutter behind one 
in centre cottage, and valleys to centre gable. 

Painting.—Paint all ironwork four coats; good 
oil and colour, approved tints, and all visible 
woodwork, external and internal, the same. 

Glazing.—Glaze all windows with 2loz. sheet, 
properly bedded and puttied. 

N.B.—All prices given are “list ’’ prices, and 
subject to discount. 


Quantities.— 


Os, BiD0ObS, AD S.Ct cole ee ae 
No. 3 swan necks, 12in. projection, at 1s. 6d.. 
Nos outlet, atlas: occ.t pacbas ke eae ee 
INO. 2 angles, abasic: ih saat hate re ies 
No. 2 stopped ends, at 2d, 


ooooo 


0. 24 12in. iron casement stays, at 1s. 
. 24 23in. ditto fasteners, at 1s. 
+ 48 Zein ALON, DULG ssissesecsas eeeeee ds Be 
- 66 lzin. cross garnet hinges, at 1s. 3d. ... 
U2 Vin aittowat leew acces Spee 
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square balusters, and 4in. by 4in. square newels., | General bill 

The spandrels to be filled in with 3in. rebated Exe atoe deisepuves chubabeseeceseateeears cies Bpapradosic, 
4 f ricklayer 

and beaded boarding. Tiler 


Shelves.—Fix 60ft. run of 1lin. shelves on 
proper bearers where directed. 

Skirting.—Put din. by #in. square skirting to 
all plastered walls. 


Mantels.—Put architrave 2in. by lin. round all 
ranges and stoves; 5 by ? frieze board fixed to 
grounds, and 5 by 2 shelves with rounded angles 
Put angle fillets to 


H.C.’s,—Fix No. 3 Moule’s E.C.’s, value 


£1 18s. each, with deal seat, riser, &c., complete, 
and provide galvanised iron pails for same, value 


| advantage of the zonal sub-divisions of 


BRITISH BUILDING STONES.— 
HE upper chalk of England 

numerous flints arranged along the p 
stratification or parallel with them, th 
are absent in the lower chalk. This p 
has suggested a general division of the fo 
into ‘upper chalk with flints’’ and 
chalk without flints.”” This arrangem: 
is purely lithological, does not apply 
extensive area, for the lower chalk of 
especially that in the neighbourhood of H 
rich in flints. When the cretaceous r 
France and other countries are studied, 1 


based on paleontological differences, 
apparent. The white earthy chalk of th 
calcareous rocks extend from the North 
land, where it is more or less altered by 
with basalt, to the south of the Ural m 
crossing England, France, Belgium, 
Poland, and Russia, a distance of close o 
miles; its width from the South of 
the south of France is about 850 miles, 
this entire area it presents the same é 
verulent character, has the same chemical 
sition, and yields the same fossil rem: 
bed of the sea in which the chalk was d 
varied considerably in depth, even in vi 
distances, for the chalk is found filling up d 
sions of 700 ft. or $00ft. in the und 
strata, and thinning out altogether w: 
miles. It was also subject to frequent ¢ 
level, for white chalk implies water 
depth, though not abysmal, and many 
the same geological horizon are largel 
with sands and marls, which imply shalloy 
and the near proximity of land. The - 
chalk is sometimes represented on the 
by calcareous freestones, as at Maéstri 
sands and sandstones as at Aix-la-Cha 
the former corresponds with the Bele 
zone of the English chalk, and the latter 
Micraster zone. In fact, though on the 
nent the soft earthy English chalk is 
been already stated, persistent in certain 
in others it is replaced by hard limesto 
glomerates, magnesian limestone, sa: 
stones, and beds of lignite, which latter, 
interstratified limestones, attains a thic 
near 3,000ft. The Pyrenees and S 
mountains are of the same age as the 
chalk, and contain exactly the same 
though lithologically the rocks are chief 
and compact limestone, with interstr: if 
shale. No white chalk has been discovered 
America, though there are rocks there 
same age—that is, they contain the same 
of fossils. These rocks are mostly | 
stone, with sand and sandstone, the who 
ing a thickness of nearly 20,000ft., 
remarkable for being real Coal Measv 
to the English carboniferous rocks, in 
contain extensive beds of lignite and y 
coal. Chalk isa peculiar rock, alike to1 
and to the touch; in the whole range 
mentary strata it isremarkable for being 
pure white carbonate of lime deposited 
tity and in an amorphous condition. 
chalk, and what.is known of its origin a 
included flints? The examination of 
specimen of chalk or flints with the 
ordinary pocket-lens, or even a powerf 
scope, will not help to answer these 
but if the chalk is rubbed down. or ie 
under water—say with a toothbrush 
resulting sediment examined with a 
jective, the origin of the rock is soon 
and if a flint is sliced thin enough to be 
by transmitted light, its structure and « 
determined in a similar manner. 
chalk first, it is found. to be comp 
amorphous powder or flour of calcium car 
resulting from the pounding-up, grindin 
attrition of large shells, whilst from on 
nine-tenths the entire bulk of the 
which falls to the bottom of the water 
down —is found to be altogether made up 
or casts of Foraminifera, whole or broken, 
so small as to require a high microscop 
to determine the family to which any } 
specimen belongs, and there are over 100 
known in this chalk. The Foraminifera 
to the class Rhizopoda, and sub-kingdon 
tozoa. In plain English, a Foramini 
simple kind of animal of very minute size, 
sisting of a structureless mass of jell 
“‘sarcode.”? It is never affected with 
attacks, for it has no stomach, and 
stranger to hysteria, for it has no ner 


_has apparently a weakness to be- 
owner of a shell in which to 
is it secretes from the sea-water 
it lives. The shell is no sooner formed 
becomes possessed with a desire to get 
t, and accordingly it thrusts out its 
udopodia through one large opening, or several 
| ones, in the shell, and these thread-like 
nts intertwine, and thus form a continuous 
of sarcode outside the shell as well as inside 
Now, when these animals die, the shells fall 
a of the water in which they live, 
i shells of this kind, with the fine débris of 
yer shells, make up the soft white chalk of the 
Cretaceous rocks, as well as many massive 
ensive beds of limestone in other forma- 
thus contributing largely to the strata 

ke up the solid crust of the earth. The 
nifera are of very ancient descent, for 
e found in the Laurentian rocks of Canada 
n, and in every calcareous rock through- 
entire series of stratified rocks down even 
@ ooze ’’ or chalk now being deposited in 
antic Ocean. Given, then, a sea highly- 
ed with carbonate of lime in solution, and 
dwith Foraminiferse, who have the power 
t that substance from the water, 
ert it into shells, the formation and 


lime and flint from the sea water to build 
Strata known as the chalk with flints, 
will be understood that the only parts of 
imals now remaining in the Cretaceous 
e their shells or skeletons. It is almost 
that when the chalk was first deposited 
ere no flints in it. The silica now found 
in the flints was then diffused through 
tire mass of chalk mud in a soluble state. 
ently this silica must have collected in 
places to form nodular concretising masses 
_ That some such process as this has 
© is probable, for the upper chalk with 
mtains less soluble silica distributed 
out the entire rock than the lower chalk 
ut flints; in the former case the silica was 
ated around sponge spicules, or other organic 
ces, to form flints, whilst in the latter case 
iica remains in its original soluble'and dis- 
‘condition. This soluble silica, which is 
in the lower chalk to the extent of 20 or 
' cent., is apparently a chemical precipitate 
pecific gravity, and is readily acted upon 
having carbonic acid or any weak alkali 
ofution. A common fossil of the Margate 
4s Micraster, a kind of sea-urchin. 
.and its contents are frequently found 
ted into solid flint. When the urchin was 
led in the ooze of the chalky sea the shell 
onate of lime; but in the course of time, 
rocess known as chemical: pseudo-morphism, 
fbonate of lime was gradually abstracted in 
and silica substituted for it. Many 
doubt owe their orign to a similar 
It has been already stated that chalk is 
ure form of calcium carbonate. Several 
used in the arts, and called chalk 
rno calcium carbonate whatever, and are 
re not chalk. Such, for instance, as 
uch chalk,’’? which is steatite, a magnesian 
1 of the mica or talc kind ; ‘‘ red. chalk,’’ 
| &@ clay coloured with ferric oxide ; 
chalk,’? an earth called umber; and 
chalk,”’ a kind of soft slate. At Selborne 
8, @ quarry is worked which yields a 
looking sandstone (Burnpriyg News 
List 206) ; this stone is almost as white as 
hd represents the transition of chalk to 
: It 1s locally known as ‘‘ Malm rock.” 
stands in the square at Selborne faced 
lar blocks of this stone, the dressings being 
Ick. The stone in this front stands the 
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weather well; but a new church, built on Earl 
Selborne’s property a few miles distant, of the 
same kind of stone, shows unmistakable signs of 
failure. This calcareous sandstone was formerly 
worked at Reigate for the Crown, and quarries 
at Godstone, Merstham, and Dorking; and the 
firestone beds were extensively worked for the 
hearthstones, which are found priced out in all 
the old building price-books published in London. 
The chalk passes down through the chalk marl 
into this rock, to which geologists have given the 
name of ‘‘ Upper Greensand.’? At Petersfield, 
Hants, it is about 80ft. thick; at Godalming, 
about d0ft.; and in the Isle of Wight, about 
150ft. The Shanklin quarry (BurtpiInc News 
Quarry List No. 208), is in the upper greensand, 
not the lower greensand, as stated. ‘The names, 
‘* Firestone’? and ‘* Malm rock,’’ are popular 
terms for the same rock, although there appears 
to be more chalk in the latter. This is probably 
due to some local cause when the rock was being 
deposited. A section of the ‘‘ upper greensand ” 
may be seen in the cliffs about a mile north of 
Beachy Head. Here the chalk marl may be 
seen resting directly on it. Many of the upper 
greensand beds are largely made up of silicious 
sponge spicules. 

Underlying the chalk at Folkestone is found a 
series of clay-beds to which the name of Gault 
has been given. Here these beds are about 100ft. 
thick. ‘They have been divided into Upper Gault, 
a junction bed, and Lower Gault. The Upper 
Gault contains seams of greensand, the junction 
bed is nodular, and the Lower Gault consists of 
mottled and dark clays, with phosphatic nodules, 
iron pyrites, and coarse grits in the lower beds. 
Aylesford and Burham buff bricks are burnt from 
the Gault clay in Kent. Arlesey bricks are burnt 
from the Gault in Cambridgeshire. Continuing 
the rock section given in paper No. XVILI., two 
more formations may be added—viz., the upper 
greensand and Gault. It will now stand thus: 
(1) Bagshot sand; (2) London clay; (3) Oldhaven 
beds; (4) Reading beds; (5) Thanet sand; (6) 
chalk; (7) upper greensand; (8) Gault; and, 
anticipating the next series in descending order, 
(9) lower greensand may be added. If tne cliffs 
between Folkestone and Hythe are examined, 
a series of beds of clays and calcareous sand- 
stones may be seen, the whole attaining a 
thickness of about 250ft. These have been 
arranged in four general divisions, to which 
the following names have been given: Folke- 
stone beds, Sandgate beds, Hythe beds, and 
Atherfield clays. Commencing with the upper- 
most, the Folkestone beds, these consist of sand 
and a peculiar sandy, slaggy-looking ironstone 
called Carstone. At Selborne and in Woolmer 
forest this ironstone is common. On examining 
the walling of the west gable of Selborne church 
it will be noticed that the mortar joints are un- 
usually wide, ,and these are studded over with 
what appears at first sight to be rusty nail heads. 
A closer examination, however, shows that these 
brown spots are in reality pieces of chipped iron- 
stone which were set in the joints when the 
mortar was soft, and it appears that this mode of 
‘¢ decorating ’’ mortar joints is common to all the 
district, for it may be seen in the old walls of 
Headly school, old barns, and other buildings 
near where ironstone is quarried. ‘The Sandgate 
beds consist of clays and sands, with a bed of 
fuller’s earth which contains 50 per cent. of silica, 
and 10 per cent. of alumina, and 10 per cent. of 
ferric oxide, with about 25 per cent. of water. 
The Hythe beds are chiefly limestones, sandstones, 
and sands, many of the beds being made up of 
the silicious, spicules of sponges. The division of 
the lower green sand is of great interest to builders, 
for it yields Kentish Rag, a limestone containing 
924 per cent. of calcium carbonate, and 63 per 
cent. of earthy matter; Hassock, a sandy lime- 
stone containing 53 per cent. of calcium carbonate, 
and 32 per cent. of silica; and Bargate stone, so 
extensively used in Godalming and theneighbour- 
hood (see Burtpinc News Quarry List Nos. 102 
and 135). ‘The lowest division of the lower 
greensand; Atherfield clay, consists of clay with 
bands of shelly rock, the whole attaining a thick- 
ness of about 50ft. The beds may be seen under 
Shorncliffe at very low tides. Continuing the 
downward search tor new rocks, the weald clay is 
found underlying the lower green sand. This is 
a brown or blue clay with layers of shelly lime- 
stone, and nodules of clay, ironstone, and iron 
pyrites. At Leith Hill, south-west of Dorking, 
the strata attains a thickness of about 1,000ft. 
The clays are used for brick-making at Pluckley, 
in Kent, and other places, and the shelly lime- 
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stones of the series have yielded the Bethersden 
and Petworth marbles. These are mainly com- 
posed of the freshwater shell Paludina, a kind of 
snail set ina matrix of calcareous matter. The 
marble is not now worked. ‘The weald clay was 
at one time covered with oak forests, but these 
were cut down to make charcoal for smelting the 
ironstone dug from the clay, and the underlying 
strata known as the Hastings beds. These latter 
have been divided into Tunbridge Wells sands, 
Wadhurst clay, and Ashdown sand, and with the 
overlying weald clay have been named the 
Wealden series by geologists. The Hastings 
sands attain a thickness of ‘about 700ft., and are 
mainly beds of sands and clays with lignite. The 
Wadhurst clay is remarkable for having beds of 
iron ore (clay ironstone) to the lower part of the 
deposit. These were at one time extensively 
worked, blast furnaces were set up at Lamber- 
hurst, Wadhurst, and Ashburnham ; the last 
furnace was blown out at the latter place in 1828. 
No doubt that these furnaces supplied many of 
the old castings now found in London: it is 
certain that the iron railings for St. Paul's were 
made at Lamberhurst. The stone known as 
Tilgate stone, a calcareous sandstone, is found at 
different horizons in the Hastings sands. Fora 
description of the Tunbridge Wells sandstone, 
see Burnpinc News Quarry List No. 234. 
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COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XIII. 
By Grorcre H. Bissy, F.R.I.B.A. 
CONSTRUCTION—(continwe?). 


HE Commissioners in Lunacy require that 

plans and particulars in reference to pro- 

posed asylums requiring their approval shall be 
submitted as follows :— 


1. One or more sheets of the Ordnance map of 
the district in which the asylum is to be erected, 
or some other large map in which the situation of 
the proposed asylum, and all the public roads and 
footpaths in the vicinity thereof, are clearly and 
fully defined. 

2. A general plan of the land (with the block 
of the buildings and offices), and of the exercise- 
grounds, garden, and road of approach, with the 
levels of the surface of the ground at the quoins 
of the building, offices, and fence-walls figured 
thereon ; this plan to be drawn to ascale of 100ft. 
to an inch. 

3. Plans of the basement and drains, and 
ground and other floors of the building and 
offices, also roof-plans and elevations of the 
fronts ; these all to be drawn to a scale of 16ft. or 
20ft. to an inch. 

4, Elevations of portions of the principal front, 
and also of any other parts in which any varia- 
tion therefrom takes place, drawn at a scale of 
8ft. to an inch. 

5. Transverse and longitudinal sections, or 
sufficient portions thereof, to show the con- 
struction of every portion of the building at a 
scale of 4ft. to an inch. 

6. Plan and section of one separate sleeping- 
room, dormitory, and dayroom respectively, or 
of part of the same, showing the method of 
warming, lighting, and ventilating each ; also of 
the baths and washing-rooms and water-closets ; 
and drawings and descriptions of the windows 
and shutters, drawn to a scale of 2ft. to an inch. 

7. A concise description of the whole of the 
intended works, and an estimate of the cost of 
the buildings. 

8. The general system of heating, lighting, 
and ventilation proposed to be adopted throughout 
the asylum to be fully described. 

9. The thickness of the walls and the scant- 
lings of the timbers of the floors and roofs to be 
figured. 

10. Each plan to show the several classes and 
numbers of patients to be accommodated in the 
wards, day-rooms, dormitories, single rooms, 
galleries, and airing-courts' respectively to which 
such plan relates. {nthe case of dormitories it 
is convenient that the number and position of the 
beds shall be indicated by lines. 


The lines of sewers and drains, with positions 
of manholes and ventilating shafts, should be 
shown on the plans, so that the actual locality 
of any sewer, drain, manhole, or point of venti- 
lation may be ascertained at once. A duplicate 
plan should show the lines of water-supply pipes, 
wells, cisterns, tanks, waste-water overflows, and 
fire-service hydrants. 

It will be seen from the foregoing require- 
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‘ments that no scheme for a large asylum can be 
‘satisfactorily produced, even upon paper, without 
a vast amount of labour which too frequently in 
‘architectural competitions meets with but an 
‘inadequate return or total loss, although in some 
few cases all invited competitors have been paid 
from £100 to £200 for their plans, whether 
‘accepted or not, and quite recently one of the 
largest rooms in the Royal University at Dublin 
was occupied for the exhibition of the competing 
plans for the new asylum at Portrane, for 
1,200 patients. These buildings may possibly 
‘extend to a length of a third of a mile, and yet 
they only form an auxiliary asylum for the Dublin 
metropolitan district. The twelve competing 
architects each receive £40 for the plans, also 
certain premiums. 

In Fig. 25 are shown two sections of an 
‘epileptics’ ward of two stories. These have been 
suggested by the Commissioners in ‘Lunacy for 
England, and have to some extent been approved, 
I believe, by the Board of Control for Irish Dis- 
trict Asylums. These show the positions of the 
doors, gas-lighting, and ceiling openings. If the 
upper panels of the doors should be filled in with 
-glass, the latter must be of a. thickness sufficient 
‘to defy any attempt on the part of a patient to 
break a pane, and thus probably possess himself 
of the means of injuring himself or others; but 
there can be no reason why the panels in some 
“instances should not be left quite open; the 
atmosphere of the single rooms would then corre- 
“spond generally with that of the day-room or 
‘dormitory with which they may be connected, as 
the air would circulate not only through the 
»panels of the door, but also through the ceiling- 
“openings shown, and separate heating for the 

“single rooms rendered unnecessary. 
The arrangement for the ceiling and roof shown 
on Fig. 25 is not a desirable one, inasmuch as 
»4reproof construction should be insisted upon for 
all asylums, and the ventilation roughly indicated 
“is far from being up to date. These sections, 
however, have been recently issued by the Board 
of Control, and in other respects fairly illustrate 
the requirements for single rooms, which, from 
so far back as the time of Hogarth’s picture, 
‘‘The Rake in the Madhouse,’’? have been best 
placed in communication with a general day- 
room or dormitory, or an occupied day-corridor. 
| _. Hogarth, in .his picture, showed the single-room 
4 doors all opening outwards (as, very properly, 
: they are still arranged); but the corridor into 
which they opened appears, from the picture, to 
oe have been a kind of public promenade, where the 
| curious, with or without payment of a fee, ‘were 
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Nortuern ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
meeting of this association was held on 
inst. in the Art Gallery meeting-roo 
castle-on-Tyne. The President, Mr. Jos. 
presented the prizes to the successful con 
who submitted sketches and drawings 
during the summer of 1894. Best set of sk 
first prize, Mr. G. C. C. H. Crawhall, N 
(two volumes of Fergusson’s ‘ Anci 
Mediaval Architecture ’’) ; second prize, | 
P. Twizell, Newcastle (Oakeshott’s 
Details’’). Measured drawings—first pr 
S. M. Mould, Gosforth (two volumes of Co 
‘‘ Gothic Architecture ’’); second prize, 
Brumell, jun., Morpeth (Colling’s ‘‘ Me 
Foliage,’’ and Rosengarten’s ‘‘ Archi 
Styles’). Mr. J. W. Twist,’ A.R.UB. 
Leeds, read a paper on ‘ Ecclesiastical 
tecture of Yorkshire,’ illustrated by 
and limelight views. ke 


Warter-WastE PREVvENTERS —Mr. 
Brewster, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., F 
read a paper last Friday night, before 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, on 
Waste Preventer Cisterns.’’ He first 
attention of the meeting to the necessi 
these, and illustrated this by giving part 
of the quantity of water that would run to 
through small holes—e.g., a hole onl 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter in a pipe k 
a pressure of not more than 4élb. per sq 
would result in a loss of 648 gallons 
Attention was then drawn to the waste- 
cisterns of J. Ashley, and T. Binns, 
1792 and 1793, or more than a hun 
Waste-preventer taps were in 
touched upon. The modern types of wa’ 
preventer cisterns were divided into fo 
(1) Tip-up apparatus; (2) cisterns with 
outlet valves only ; (3) cisterns divided in 
partments, and having more than two 
(4) cisterns worked in conjunction with s 
The latter class was stated to be the on 
commonly used at the present time. 
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Colonel J. T. Marsh, R.E., Local Go 
Board inspector, held an inquiry at the 
the Handsworth Urban District Council, on Fr 
into an application for sanction to borrow Slt 


allowed to view the insane patient, whose pros- 
pects of recovery were not thereby likely to be 
benefited. In those days it is not improbable that 
the great majority of the patients of an asylum 
were either suffering from insanity in its most 
serious or obvious forms, or otherwise were 
unfortunate persons thrust in while perfectly sane 
by the action of those who desired to get them 
out of the way, while at the same time large 
numbers of persons of weak intellect (not dan- 
gerous or particularly objectionable) were allowed 
to wander about the country, the recipients of 
charity or ill-usage, fortune or misfortune, as 
chance directed. 

To return to Fig. 25, which is a section through 
a building, the plan of which appeared in the 
Buitp1ne News for Nov. 16, 1895 (Fig. 9, p. 672), 
there would appear to be no reason why the single 
rooms should not be made of much less height 
than the day-rooms or dormitories, instead of as 
shown. The rooms are but small (they have to 
be a little wider and longer when padded, to allow 
for the thickness of the padding), and the main 
idea of giving the patient’s room a home-like 
appearance would certainly be better secured by 
avoidance of an unduly high ceiling. The dor- 
mitories and day-rooms should certainly not be 
less than 12ft. in height (in large asylums), but 
10ft. or 10ft. 6in. should be sufficient for single 
rooms and other apartments of limited area. 

In all, or nearly all, new schemes for asylums, 
architects are absolutely obliged (with their 
reports and estimates), to give a carefully pre- 
pared schedule of the cubical contents, priced 
out to meet the probable cost of the different 
portions; the workshops, sheds, and corridors, 
&c., being taken, of course, at a much less price 
per cube foot than other portions where there 
may be costly fireproof construction, and, neces- 
sarily, more labour and materials involved in the 
erection ; and, as the public are becoming con- 
cerned at the extraordinary costliness of modern 
asylums, as compared with former buildings for 
the same purpose, it becomes necessary that the 


that minimum which is compatible with what is 
necessary for convenience and absolute require- 
ments, and it may be noted here that a due use of 
day-corridors in an asylum, in place of day-rooms 
alone, is a manifest economy in asylum construc- 
tion, tending, as it does, to a reduction of passages 
usable only as a means of communication, to 
a lessening of the number of day-rooms, and, 
gonatelly, of the cubical contents to be estimated 
or. . 


bought in 1887, at a cost of £7,500; it is no 
~ (To be continued.) 60 acre 


posed to increase the area from 20 acres 
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give this week Albrecht Diirer’s vigorous 
ae of the painter Bernhard Van Orley, 
h hangs in the Royal Gallery at Dresden. 
fan Orley was born at Brussels about 1491 , and 
mdied under Raffaelle in Rome. He painted in 
and in tempera, and also for glass. He and 
hael Coexia had the superintendence of the 
acture of the tapestries of the Vatican 
from Raffaelle’s cartoons for Leo X. Van 
ey was in the service of Margaret and Mary, 
gents of the Netherlands, and was also Court 
er to the Emperor Charles V.; he died in 
els in 1542. He is represented in our 
ional Gallery collection by one work, a 
ding Magdalen,’ No. 655. Mr. Eastlake 
fully sketched the career of Diirer in his 
eccompanying article on p. 258 ante. Of Diirer’s 
cae many illustrations have been given in the 
WILDING News, including ‘Portrait of the 


Lof the Trinity,’’ Sept. 22, 1876; ‘‘Adam 
| Eve,” “Virgin and Monkey,’’ ‘‘ Entomb- 
of Christ,”’ ‘‘Christ and His Mother,” 
the Four Roses,’’ ‘ Melencoleia,’”? and 
Knight, Death, and Devil,’’ Aug. 25, 1876; 
the Apocalypse,” Aug. 4, Sept. 29, and 
22, 1876 ; ‘* Church Decorations,” April 25, 
“The Nativity,’’ Dec. 24, 1880; ‘‘ Samson 
nd the Lion,” July 28, 1882; ‘“‘ Martyrdom of 
John,”’ Jan. 19, 1883; ‘Circumcision of 
ur Lord,’ Feb. 16, 1883; ‘The Crucifixion,”’ 
h 23, 1883; ‘*The Angel appearing to 
m,” June 29, 1883; “The Flight into 
; ‘©The Annunciation,’’ 
1884 ; ‘* Joachim and St. Anne,”’ Jan. 25, 

#; “Christ before Pilate,’’ April 8, 1887; 
the ‘‘ Big Horse,’’ Nov. 9, 1894. 


_ ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES FROM ITALY. 
Font in the church of 


a, is of white marble, with bands of pale 
enamelled metal in the upper step, and in the 


w frieze immediately over the reliefs. These 


general design of the font itself is said to be 
aQuercia. A full-size plaster reproduction 
coloured, isin South Kensington Museum ; 

blue bands are much too vivid, and the 
too brassy, the effect being somewhat 
and very different from that of the 
The Capital here represented is from 
te ag church of San Vitale, Ravenna, one 


hal 


8 | central dome. 


st,”’ “‘ Willibald Pirkheimer,’’ and ‘ Adora- 


San Giovanni, at 
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of the most interesting Romanesque buildings still 
in existence. The cap is from one of the semi- 
circular apses between the piers which divide the 
inner from the outer octagon, and support the 
The capital is of white marble, 
carved in low relief, painted in red and green and 
gilded.—ALExANDER W. Paterson. 


KIRKHAM CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 


Tux Congregationalists of Kirkham are about to 
erect new chapel and schools in that town, and 
Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholm, of Blackburn 
and Liverpool, have been appointed architects to 
carry out the work. The chapel and schools will 
be erected on a plot of land in Poulton-road. The 
structure will be built of Yorkshire pierpoints and 
dressings, and the chapel will accommodate 450 
people. The cost complete of chapel and school 
will be about £4,500. The chapel will front and 
have its entrances in Poulton-road, and the 
school will be under the chapel, the considerable 
fall in the land adapting itself to this arrange- 
ment, the entrance being on the west side. The 
seats throughout will be arranged on the amphi- 
theatre plan. The choir and organ will be 
accommodated in a circular gallery behind the 
pulpit, and on each side will be ministers’ and 
deacons’ vestries. Communication will be pro- 
vided from the school by staircase to the vestries 
in the rear of chapel above. The heating will be 
on the low-pressure hot-water system. 


CAMDEN PARISH CHURCH, CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 


Tus church, which has just been altered and 
repaired under the direction of Mr. W. Howard 
Seth-Smith, is of considerable architectural 
interests. ‘The Rev. Henry Melvill, Canon 
Fleming, Archdeacon Richardson, and Philip S. 
O’Brien, D.D., have been the successive vicars. 
The nave and transepts are Georgian, and of no 
particular merit ; but the chancel is the joint pro- 
duction of Professor Ruskin and Sir Gilbert Scott, 
who were worshippers here in their early days. 
This chancel is Romanesque in style, and, as 
might be expected, its proportion and details are 
good. Great care has been bestowed in enrich- 
ing the work by the judicious use of slightly 
different coloured stone in the piers and chancel 
arches. The windows of the nave and transepts 
have been reglazed, this part of the church 
reseated, and a new central aisle and entrance- 
lobby to same formed. Funds would not allow of 
the improvement of the nave and transepts by the 
formation of arcades as proposed by the architect, 
and as shown in the annexed sketch, and he has 
therefore had to rely upon colour effects for what 
improvement has been made; the other altera- 
tions consisting in the removal of the font from 
the choir to the west end, and the introduction of 
new carved clergy-stalls and reading-desk in 
place of the cumbrous and unsightly old fittings. 
The heating and lighting have also been re- 
modelled at considerable cost and with thorough 
success. It is hoped that later on funds may 
permit of the improvements being extended to the 
galleries and nave arcades, for which, in arranging 
the new seating and aisles, provision has been 
made. Mr. Seth-Smith, F.R.I.B.A., was the 
architect from whose designs and under whose 
superintendence all the work has been done. 


WAREHOUSE AND CARETAKER’S RESIDENCE, PRESTON, 
LANCASHIRE. 


Turse buildings have been erected in Moor-lane, 
one of the main thoroughfares of the town, for the 
Preston Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited, 
and have a frontage of 146ft.. The warehouse 
consists of four floors, the plan illustrated show- 
ing the arrangement of the ground or loading- 
floor, The cellaring is extensive, and a portion 
is formed with concrete to admit of flooding with 
water in hot weather for the storage of butter. 
Provision has been made in three rooms with 
racks for 1,000 cheeses. The general manager’s 
room and check-clerk’s office are on the ground 
floor. Messrs. H. Pooley and Son, of Liverpool, 
supplied the weighbridge placed in the cartway. 
The entrance-doors are worked from the clerks’ 
office by sympathetic action gearing supplied by 
Saxby and Farmer, Limited, of Kilburn, 
London. On the first and second floor there is 
every accommodation for the storage of various 
goods. A bacon-room over the loading-bay has 
provision for hanging 1,200 sides of bacon, special 
attention having been given to the ventilation. 
The hoist which travels from the cellar to the 
first floor is worked by a gas-engine. A care- 
taker’s residence has been built on one side of the 


main entrance. 


The buildings are faced with 
bricks supplied by the Accrington Brick and Tile 


Co. Messrs. D. Tullis and Son, of Preston, 
carried out the mason’s work, and the ornamental 
terracotta was supplied by the Leeds Fireclay 
Co., Limited, from their Burmantofts Works. 
The premises have been erected by Mr. John 
Walmsley, contractor, of Theatre-street, Preston, 
under the personal superintendence of, and from 
designs prepared by, Mr. W. D. T. Munford, 
architect, 33, Guildhall-street, Preston. 


TRIPTYCH AND ALTAR, ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 
NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS, LANCASHIRE. 


A GENFRAL perspective view of the chancel of 
this church, with details of the side screens, 
appeared in the Burmpixe News for March 16, 
1894. Wenow give a working drawing by the 
architects, Messrs: Demaine and Brierley, of 
York, showing the triptych, altar, Communion- 
rails, and a section of the choir stalls. Some 
particulars of the building were furnished with 
our previous illustrations, when we represented 
the exterior view with plan of the church in our 
issue for Jan. 27, 1898. A view of the tower 
figured in the Burtpinc News for October 13 of 
the same year. Mr. Winnard, of Wigan, was 
the builder. Some information concerning the 
execution of the work required to complete the 
sanctuary fittings is furnished by the specification 
notes written on the accompanying photo-litho- 
graphic sheet as supplied to the cabinet-maker by 
the architects. The Communion-rail is the 18th 
century wrought-iron one brought from the old 
church and reused after being reduced in height. 
A bronze panel of the Nativity forms the frontal 
of the altar. 


VILLA RESIDENCES ON THE STOURWOOD ESTATE, 
BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH. 


A New hotel is now in course of erection on the 
Stourwood estate, Boscombe, and will stand 
about 100yds. from the edge of the cliff, with 
uninterrupted views of Bournemouth Bay, Swan- 
age, the Isle of Wight, &c. The site is about 
two miles from the centre of Bournemouth, and 
is beautifully surrounded with trees. The villa 
residences which we illustrate are among the first 
to be erected on this property, which was opened 
as a building estate at the latter part of last year. 
The houses stand in their own grounds, and 
contain three reception-rooms, and trom seven to 
nine bedrooms, and the usual offices, the principal 
rooms in each case having a direct southerly 
aspect. The whole of the buildings have been 
designed by Messrs. Dancaster and ‘Taylor, 
architects, Boscombe, the surveyors to the Stour- 
wood Estate. 
St enc 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS FOR THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1895. 


Mes days fixed this year for. the reception 

of paintings and architectural drawings 
intended tor the Royal Academy Exhibition are 
Friday, Saturday, and Monday, March 29, 30, 
and April 1, and for: sculpture, Tuesday, April 2. 

We trust that our contributors will bear the 
above dates in mind, as drawings, which are 
forwarded to us to be photo-lithographed before 
they are sent in to. the Academy, should reach us 
as early as possible, and not later than Friday, 
March 29th. We undertake, as in former years, 
to deliver drawings at the Academy which are 
thus lent to us before the above dates to be made 
ready for publication in our pages after the open- 
ing of the exhibition in May. We do not desire 
drawings which have appeared in any other pro- 
fessional journal. We cannot undertake to furnish 
labels to drawings as required by the Royal 
Academy. ‘These should be affixed to the frames 
before the pictures are despatched to us. 


The Durham City Council having determined to 
build a new bridge over the River Wear, near the 
Public Baths, and having had competition designs 
submitted to them, they have selected the plan sent 
in by Mr. W. O. E. Mead King, M.1.C.E. 


“Mr. Charles Martin Hardie and Mr. George 
Whittan Johnstone have been advanced from the 
rank of associates to that of full members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. Mr. Lavery, of the 
Glasgow school, came next in the voting. Mr. 
Hardie is chiefly known from bis subjects drawn 
from the works of Burns and Scott. Of late he 
has devoted himself, like too many other suc- 
cessful artists, to portrait painting. Mr. Johnstone 
is a landscape painter, whose chief works illustrate 
Trossachs and the Border Country. 
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“Pulling Frctellicence. 


Brucon.—The grand old tower of St. Mary’s 
Church, Brecon, which has lately undergone a 
most careful restoration under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. F, R. Kempson, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Birchyfield, Herefordshire, and 16, High-street, 
Cardiff, was reopened on Wednesday last, Feb. 
20th, when special services were held. The 
celebration of the Holy Communion took 
place at 8 a.m.; special service and sermon by 
the Rev. L. G. Dickenson, B.A., at7 p.m. Peals 
of various changes were rung on the eight bells 
by the ringers of Gloucester Cathedral. 'The 
whole of the work in connection with the restora- 
tion of the tower has been carried out by Messrs. 
Collinsand Godfrey, of Tewkesbury. 


Know 1, Bristot.—The Church of the Holy 
Nativity, Knowle, commenced a quarter of acen- 
tury since, was reopened last week after the 
completion of the nave and the additions of an 
aisle and north porch. The internal carving and 
painted decorations will be undertaken at some 
future time. At present there is only a tem- 
porary boundary, as it is intended to have an ex- 
tension of the vestries, which are now altogether 
inadequate. A sum of about £2,000 has been 
expended on the present work of completing the 
church. The edifice is built of brick, with dress- 
ings partly ot freestone and partly of terracotta. 
The windows are all filled with stained glass. 
The chancel stalls are not yet complete; and the 
tower has only been carried up to the first stage. 
Provision is made for carrying round the church 
a line of sculptured bas-reliefs, 14 in number, 
only one of which has been placed in position at 
present. The chancel is apsidal, with a semi- 
circular vault, on which it is contemplated to 
place a picture when the funds will allow of this 
expenditure. Mr. A. J. Beavan, of Bristol, has 
carried out the work now completed according to 
the plans of Mr. W. V. Gough, architect, of 
Bridge-street, Bristol. 


Lrrps.—T wo sets of public baths are in course 
of erection at Leeds, from plans by Mr. Walter 
Hanstock, of Batley. At the baths in Kirkstall- 
road there are to- be two main entrances, one to 
the first-class and the other to the second-class 
swimming bath. Between these entrance-doors 
is the office. Above the office is the manager’s 
house, and to the rear the laundry. Twenty 
slipper-baths are to be provided, five of which 
will be set apart for ladies. All these different 
baths are arranged on one floor level. 
the second-class bathroom is 89ft. by 45ft., with 
water level 75ft. by 30ft. On both sides and at 
the end of this large room is a spectators’ gallery, 
which will accommodate 200 or 300 people. 
Under the gallery are the dressing-boxes, which, 
when finished, will be divided from each other by 
slabs of polished slate. The bath has a concrete 
shell; the sides will be lined with white glazed 
bricks, and the floor with glazed white tiles, with 
the usual couple of black bands. The side of the 
room containing the first-class swimming bath is 
78ft. Gin. by 33ft. Gin., with a water measure of 
63ft. by 24ft. Here there will only be a gallery 
on one side, underneath which will be the 
dressing-boxes, polished white marble slabs being 
used for the divisions. Both the rooms contain- 
ing the swimming baths will be lighted by 
windows at one end and by skylights. On the 
ground ficor beneath all the bathrooms is a crypt, 
in which all the numerous water and steam pipes 
are exposed. Plaster and woodwork are avoided 
throughout the building, and thus the cost of 
repairs is reduced tothe minimum. The external 
walls of the Kirkstall-road building are faced 
with red pressed bricks. ‘The Union-street baths 
are built on exactly the same principle. The 
contracts in respect of the Kirkstall-road baths 
amount to £6,982 12s. 4d.; this does not include 
the cost of land. The total amount of the con- 
tracts in regard to the Union-street baths is 
£6,686 16s. ld. Both sets of baths will be opened 
in June next. 


Prymoutu.—A chapel is being built at the 
South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, at the 
cost of Sir Massey Lopes, Bart. It is cruciform 
in plan, with three arches opening from the nave 
into a chancel at the east end, a vestry on the 
north side, and organ-chamber on the south. 
The porch is at the west end, and is connected by 
a corridor with the hospital and Nurses’ Institute. 
‘The building is Early English, and erected ex- 
ternally of wrought limestone, with Portland 
stone dressings, the bell turret on the north 
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transept gable being of the latter stone. The 
internal arches, quoins, &c., are of Bath stone; 
and the reredos, chancel steps, window and sedilia 
shafts of Devon red and green marble, supplied 
by Messrs. Goad Bros. The carved choir stalls 
and benches are of wainscot, and seat altogether 
about 60 persons. The roof is of oak and Memel, 
and the chancel and passages will be paved with 
encaustic tiles. The glazing is in antique glass. 
The chapel is being erected by Mr. Lapthorn, 
contractor, from the design and under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Hine and Odgers, architects, 
Plymouth. 


CHIPS. 


On Friday evening a gathering of tenants and 
others of Revelstoke met at the Reading-room, 
Noss Mayo, with the object of presenting a gold 
watch and chain, with compass pendant, also a purse 
of money, to Mr. Crosbie, for the past 17 years estate 
clerk of works at Membland, who is leaving the 
neighbourhood for the Earl ot Derby’s estate at 
Knowsley. 


The new clock presented to the town of Doncaster 
by the Hunt Race Committee was started by the 
Mayoress on Friday. It has been supplied by 
Messrs. Bell Bros., of Doncaster, has four dials of 
ft. diameter each, and is erected at Baxtergate, 


The borough engineer and surveyor of Dover, 
Mr. W. Thomas, has tendered his resignation to 
the town council. 


The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and representatives of the Consistory of the French 
Protestant Church in the crypt, have at length come 
to an understanding as to the removal of the French 
Church into the more lofty and lighter portion of 
the crypt known as the Black Prince’s Chantry. 
The Consistory having accepted the amended plans 
for the fitting-up of the chantry, the alterations 
will be forthwith carried out under the direction of 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. The alterations will 
include the removal of a modern wall, which has 
long been regarded as a barbarism. 


The new schools, Leighton Buzzard, are being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, patent exhaust 
roof ventilators, and inlet tubes, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
of Manchester. 


Sir Weetman Dickinson Pearson, of Paddocks: 
Harst, Worth, Sussex, the newly-elected member 
for Colchester, is a son of the late Mr. George 
Pearson, of Brickendonbury, Herts. He was born 
in 1856, and was educated at private schools. He 
is an eminent contractor, in Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and is known chiefly as the contractor for 
the Blackwall Tunnel. He was created a baronet 
last year. He contested the borough unsuccessfully 
in 1892, and now enters Parliament for the first 
time. 

A monument has been erected in Truro Cathedral 
to the memory of the late Lord Vivian, G.C.M.G., 
formerly British Ambassador in Rome, by his 
widow. The monument is of white marble, with 
a border of ivy leaves within a frame of red granite. 


A hundred thousand pounds is the approximate 
estimate of Mr. James Mansergh, M.Inst.C.E., for 
an adequate scheme of drainage for Plymouth, 
according to a report presented this week to the 
corporation of that borough. 


The destructor for the city refuse, which has been 
in course of erection at Bath for some time past, 
was formally opened on Monday by the mayor. 
The destructor has been erected on a piece of land 
in the Upper Bristol Road, and consists of eight 
cells. The destructor and its working were ex- 
plained by Mr. H. J. Weston, of Southampton, the 
engineer from whose designs the works have been 
carried out, 


A resolution to adopt the ‘‘ fair contracts”’ clause 
proposed at the Lancaster Board of Guardians on 
Saturday was rejected by eleven votes to eight. 
The guardians are about to spend £5,000 on a new 
workhouse hospital, besides extending the accom- 
modation of the workhouse. 


The Hgyptian Railway Administration will up to 
the 2nd of May next receive tenders for the earth - 
works, building works, &c., for the railway between 
Nag Hamadi and Keneh, in Upper Egypt. Further 
particulars will be received shortly, and may then 
be seen at the Foreign Office, S.W., between the 
hours of 11 and 6. 


The directors’ report of the Liverpool, St. Helen’s, 
and South Lancashire Railway Company for the 
past half-year states that considerable advance has 
been made with the new line from Lowton to 
St. Helen’s, and the works are rapidly approaching 
completion, Arrangements are in hand for pro- 
viding the signalling and telegraph apparatus, and 
the works will be sufficiently advanced to admit of 
the ae being brought into use within the next few 
months. 


rn ‘Stourton Church. eR sae 


‘ , cas ane i 

Lrverroon.—The Liverpool Overhe: 
Railway, which so far extends alo1 
the docks to the suburb of Seaforth, 
be extended southwards. The sc 
officially authorised consists in the ex 
the railway from the Herculaneum 
the Cheshire Lines goods yard, over 
the Dock Board petroleum tanks, and 
ceeds in a tunnel from there, crossing 
Lines to Park-road, where the sta‘ 
situated. The intention is to alter t' 
the present Herculaneum Dock S 
north-east corner of the Herculaneum 
engineers who are engaged on the ne: 
are Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. J. H. | 
and the whole of the work will t 
under the direction of Mr. S. B. Cott 
engineer and manager for the company. 


The North British, West Highland, and 
Railway Companies have, after a conferen 
to withdraw their rival schemes for co! 
railway from Inverness to Fort William 


Ata meeting of the Harwich Schoo 
Thursday last, Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.L., | 
of Colchester, Clacton-on-Sea, and Hary 
instructed to prepare plans. of school 
children on the main road, and for 350 ch 
the Bathside, both to be built on’ the grot 
with covered playgrounds, lavatories, &c 
basement, The sites for these schools 
bad bottoms, and will, therefore, nece 
and planking. The clerk was also ins' 
advertise for tenders for the Lower Di 
Schools, according to plans prepared by 
architect. 


+ 
The City Commissioners of Sewers re: 
Tuesday to repave St. Andrew’s-hill wii 
a cost of £240, and Fenchurch-street; 
House-street, Poultry, Liverpool-street, 
street with asphalte at an expense of £8 
the footways of St. Martin’s-le-G: 


tion of their engineer, Mr. D. J. Ross, — 


In the case of the application for di 
bankruptcy made on behalf of Wi 
Eady, trading as Eady and Son, of Westgat 
Carlton Vale, and Pembroke-place, Kilburn, } 
builder, the discharge has been suspende 


Joseph Henry, St. James’s-street, Picca 
art decorator, the discharge is to be suspe 
three years, ending Jan. 17, 1898. ; 


On Saturday afternoon Maidwell Ha 
amptonshire, the residence of Mr. Reg 
Loder, was totally destroyed by fire. 1 
workman was employed in nailing felt to t 
of the roof to keep out the cold and 
The man accidentally knocked over th 
which he was working, the felt became 
and in a few minutes the flames had spr 
the roof to half the house. Only three sm 
at the north-east corner of the buildi 
from the flames. The house was built 
was restored by the late Sir Robert Lo 
It was a three-story building, and meas 
by 120ft. It was rich in oak panellingand 
all of which were destroyed. The fur 
damaged only by removal. The loss is 
£15,000 and £20,000. Sa 


Sir Henry H. A. Hoare, Bart., is visitin 
at Stourton, near Cullingham, and has 
his approval of the progress made in the r 
he is having carried out of the old civic b 
from Bristol. The renovation is almost ¢ 
the whole of the higher scaffolding being 1 
The eight regal statues originally heldmetal 
These, however, have long since disappe 
have been replaced with new ones, fi 
design, wrought in copper. Under the @; 
Chas. E. Ponting, F'.S.A., of Lockerid 
borough, the works have been carri 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of EH 
same sculptors have also a memorial 
destined to be placed over the grave in 
Churchyard, Stourton, of the late — 
Ainstie Hoare, the fifth baronet, who diet 
year. The memorial will take the form of 
cumbent coped tomb of white marble. 
statuaries are also commissioned to r 
other monumental remains to the Hoar 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 
he ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
yeyors’ Institution, held last Monday, a 
on this aajert was read by Mr. Arthur C. 
ee ., who said that although the 
me a of light railways for country districts had 
m much discussed ever since the passing of the 
Zegulation of Railways Act, 1868, very little had 
jeen done beyond the construction of some half- 
lozen short lines. The President of the Board 
if Trade had recently called a conference to con- 
ider, Ist, how far the present regulations for 
onstruction and working might be relaxed ; and, 
ind, whether additional legal facilities for ob- 
aining powers to construct were necessary or 
iesirable. But the author thought that the 
eport of the committee did not go deep enough, 
jut that other points required consideration. He 
hherefore suggested that the Standing Orders of 
Parliament and the laws affecting railways might 

be modified somewhat as follows :— 


1. One notice only of intention to introduce 
he Bill required in a local paper and one ina 
London paper. 

2. The Parliamentary deposit to be 2} per cent. 
inatead of 5 per cent. on the cost of works, and 
stock to be eligible for such purpose. 

3. The Parliamentary fees to be reduced one- 


oe 


The 2 per cent. payable on authorised 
3 at the passing of the Act to be repealed. 
‘ower to be given to issue ordinary shares 
scount not exceeding 10 per cent., and to 
terest not more than 3 per cent. out of 
during construction. 

ower to be given to issue debentures not 
ng one-half the ordinary share capital. 
2ower to compel the parish or parishes 
fited to make a rate on all property so 
fited to such an extent as should be determined 
the valuer appointed by the Board of Trade, 
to be equal to one moiety of the improved 
jal value arising from the railway. No rate to 
vied until the railway was working, and the 
t to rate to cease when 3 per cent. dividend 
id on ordinary stock. 

The Board of Trade to appoint a valuer, 
should be the official umpire in all cases of 
ted compensation for land acquired. 

Where the compensation exceeds £100 the 
ne to have power to give a rent-charge 
ce of cash. 

The powers of the Board of Trade to 
mded as regards relaxation of rules as to 
ent way, signalling, stations and platforms, 
ossings, speed, and rolling stock. 

Power to be given to the Board of Trade 
rmit the use of old or lighter materials. 
These railways not be subject to the present 
tions as regards continuous brakes, &c. 

No passenger duty to be payable. 


These alterations the author thought advisable 
m the interests of agriculture as making such 
lways possible, and not for the purpose of 
leiting the existing railways, except indirectly. 

; te alteration in the Standing Orders would 
nthe cost of promotion. Proposal 4 would 
relax a law which was really passed to check the 
growth of limited companies; 5 and 6 were to 
help the surmounting of difficulties in the way of 
rais el Proposal 7 might be considered 
ul-t ned in the present depressed condition of 
agriculture ; but it must not be forgotten that 
these railways would reduce the cost of the 
maintenance of roads, besides conferring other 
fits on the district. A properly con- 

d light railway was of even more service 
| agricultural district than a regular line, 
$ dings could be run from it to farms and 
hamlets, which would greatly improve their value 
ae The appointment of an arbitrator 
. Board of Trade would, he thought, prevent 

i costly litigation arising from inflated claims 
npensation, and it might be mentioned that 
overnment had themselves found a some- 
Similar step necessary in the case of the 
hot Roads Act, 1890, under which all 
_ for compensation were referred to an 
r appointed by the Surrey County Council 
Secretary of State. A more simple form 
Conveyance would probably much facili- 
latters and reduce cost. Proposal 11 was 
ain in the direction of reduction of cost. There 
S$ much material which, after serving the pur- 
of a railway, first on main lines and atter- 
‘In goods yards and sidings, would still be 
and quite sufficiently substantial for 
¥rallways, and it was probable that in 
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many cases the railway companies would grant 
advantageous terms of payment for such material. 
The question of gauge was an important one ; 
but must in-every case be determined by the 
circumstances of the locality. The paper was, 
Mr. Pain said, designedly a short one, for his sole 
object in reading it had been to elicit the opinion 
of the expert members on the advisability and 
practicablity of these lines. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Howard 
Martin, Mr. E. P. Squarey, Dr. Preller, MroJ. 
Beale, Mr.’ Price Williams, Mr. W. M. Ack- 
worth, and Mr. T. W. Wheeler took part, the 
further consideration of Mr. Pain’s paper being 
deferred to the next meeting. 


2 —_—_— 


THE RECENT DISCOVERIES IN 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


R. C. HODGSON FOWLER, F.S.A., the 
architect to the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, has given a full and corrected account of 
the discoveries recently made in the minster under 
his charge. He explains that the excavations 
were begun with a view of ascertaining the 
nature and depth of the foundations of the pre- 
sent building and of the ground between them, 
and were purposely commenced at the junction of 
the Norman aisles with the Early English work 
of the Nine Altars; and the foundation wall of 
the southern apse was then uncovered. The 
existence of such terminations to the aisles had 
always been a doubtful question, though Dr. 
Raine in his ‘‘ Saint Cuthbert,’’ written in 1827, 
gives a sketch plan showing them, but nowhere 
gives any authority for them. But he mentions 
that in the previous year the foundation masonry 
of the central apse was ascertained to be ina 
perfect state. Ot this apse there has now been 
laid bare more than half the inside plinth, with 
one of the projecting blocks for carrying the 
vaulting shafts, and one base of a wall arcade 
precisely similar to the arcades in the choir aisles. 
The exterior of the apse wall has been completely 
cut away by the Early English arcade round the 
feretory, but the existing remains show clearly 
that the apse was not surrounded by an ambula- 
tory, but followed the plan of many familiar 
apses in Normandy. But the foundations dis- 
covered of the two side apses present much greater 
difficulties as to their original date and design. 
They are both of roughly-hewn masonry (the 
ashlar being Early English work built partly on 
the southern apse), and go down to the rock, 
which is 11ft. below the present floor line—not 
more than 20ft., as previously stated. They are 
both about 9ft. 9in. in diameter, and extend about 
9ft. eastwards from the present inside termination 
of the Norman aisles. The southern one is exactly 
central with the aisle, and at first sight seems as 
if it must have been part of it; but the centre of 
the northern one is some 6in. north of the centre 
of that aisle, and therefore could not work 
in correctly with it. Eastward of each has been 
found a foundation wall running north and south 
at a distance of about 13ft. from the inner face of 
the apse. Now, asthe walls of the choir are about 
7ft. thick, aod those of the aisles 5ft. 6in., it 
seems unreasonable to Mr. Fowler to suppose that 
the eastern walls of the apses were made more 
than double the width of their side ones, and 
therefore these transverse walls must be taken as 
being of a different date. Then the Norman 
walls of the aisles and of the triforium above are 
carried on in straight lines 14ft. to the east of the 
apses, showing clearly that Carilef’s work did not 


terminate with them, as has been surmised. But |: 


if his aisle walls were returned north and south 
on the line of the above-mentioned transverse 
foundations, they would give a square-ended 
chapel at the east of each aisle, with probably a 
low tower over each, judging from various indi- 
cations in the upper part of this walling. This 
would give an east end to the cathedral of great 
dignity, a bold semicircular central apse project- 
ing from the east gable of the choir and flanked 
by two towers. The question of the side apses 
still remains unsolved, and Mr. Fowler suggests 
that, as was at first thought, they are part of the 
foundations of Aldhun’s church, probably of two 
apsidal chapels opening out of transepts. This 
would suppose a cruciform church with a some- 
what short eastern arm, but which would be long 
enough to inclose the shrine of St. Cuthbert, 
placed where his grave now is. This theory 
would account for the removal of his body from 
Aldhun’s church to the temporary ‘‘ Toumbe of 
stone in the Cloyster garth,’’ which would have 
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been unnecessary had not Carilef’s church been 
designed to stand on the exact spot so long 
hallowed by the body of the saint. 


—————— Oo 
OBITUARY. 

Tue death is announced, in his 63rd year, of 
Mr. Tuomas Epwarp Brincen, F.R.1.B.A., who 
during the past five-and-thirty years has occupied 
a prominent position amongst the architects of 
Manchester. Mr. Bridgen was born at Wolver- 
hampton in the year 1832, and after serving 
articles with the late George Cottingham, of 
London, commenced practice in Manchester in 
1859 in partnership with Mr. Nathan G. 
Pennington. One of the earliest important 
buildings designed by Mr. Bridgen and erected 
under his supervision was the Hospital for Sick 
Children at Pendlebury. This was the first 
hospital built in this country on the pavilion 
system, and the model of many erected since. 
Later the enlargement and remodelling of the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary was intrusted to 
Mr. Bridgen’s hands, and similar work followed 
at the Stockport Infirmary and at the Ancoats 
Hospital. In London Messrs. Pennington and 
Bridgen have constructed for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board a hospital, comprising accommo- 
dation for 800 patients, at Winchmore Hill. 
They also rebuilt Park-place, Henley, for the 
Earl of Malmesbury, G.C B. Amongst other 
buildings designed by Mr. Bridgen and erected 
in Manchester and its neighbourhood may be men- 
tioned St. Bride’s Church, Brook’s Bar; St. 
Clement’s Church, Chorlton-cum-Hardy; the 
premises of the Queen’s Building Society at the 
corner of Deansgate and John Dalton-street ; the 
Inland Revenue Offices in Mount-street; offices 
occupying the corner of Albert-square and Cross- 
street ; and the town hall at Broughton, and the 
Lyceum and Cemeteries at Oldham. Mr. Bridgen 
was a Fellow of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects, and also of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, having joined the latter body in 1888. 


Mr. Sypnzey Dunnett, architect and civil 
engineer, chief of the architectural service of the 
Compagnie des Chemins de Fer du Nord, France, 
died on the 4th inst., at the age of 57 years- 
Born at Calais, of English parents, in 1837, Mr. 
Sydney Dunnett first studied architecture and 
construction in the offices of M. Vilain, architect, 
of the town of Calais, and drawing professor of 
the municipal schools. .Then, when still very 
young, entering the service of the Compagnie des 
Chemins de Fer du Nord, he soon became, owing 
to his varied studies and constructional ingenuity, 
one of the most appreciated members of the 
service. Amongst the many important works 
which he had under his direction and care were 
those of the construction of the stations of Douai 
and of Roubaix, the new dock station at Calais, 
and the new and important station at Lille—this 
last a remarkable type of the railway-station of 
a kind first studied about ten years ago. 
Dunnett, besides being a constructor of excep- 
tional boldness, turned his attention to less im- 
portant but not less useful works of architecture, 
interesting himself especially in the questions of 
sanitation and economy. He had only recently 
been named Chevalier of the Legion ot Honour. 
He was Officer of Public Instruction, member of 
the Central Society of French Architects, and of 
the Society of Architects of the North of France, 
member-ot the Society of Civil Engineers, and of 
the Mutual Defence Society of Architects. 


The Free Library Museum at Airdrie, N.B., was 
formally opened on Friday by Dr. Hunter-Selkirk, 
of Daleville, Braidwood, the generous founder, who 
has stocked it with many valuable articles from his 
private collection. 


Mesers. W. and R. Leggott, of Silens Works, 
Bradford, and 226, High Holborn, London, W.C., 
have recently completed their fanlight and skylight 
openers for the Brighton: Public Baths, Bucking- 
ham Palace (alterations), North Western Fever 
Hospital, Hampstead ; new disinfector, Newington 
Vestry ; Barclay and Co.’s Bank, Cavendish-square, 
London; Holloway’s Sanatorium, Virginia Water ; 
Hong Kong and Shanghai, Banking Corporation, 
Lombard-street, London; Reading Town Hall; 
Vaudeville Theatre, London ; Tivoli Theatre, 
London: Public Library, Drury-lane ; Central . 
Hall, Holborn; new Admiralty Buildings; Im- 
perial Institute, Albert-gate; Hymer’s College, 
Hull; and have again succeeded in obtaining the 
contract for a term of years from the London 
School Board for the whole of the fanlight and 


| other gearing in their schools. 


COMPETITIONS, 


Dumrries.—The School Board of this town 
had before them, on Monday, the report of the 
assessor, Mr. Sydney Mitchell, architect, Edin- 
burgh, on thirty competing plans for a new 
BS academy. In accordance with the report, they 
weet awarded the first premium, of £30, to Mr. Frank 
Ht Carruthers, of Lockerbie and Dumfries; and the 
second, of £20, to a plan which was the joint 
work of Messrs. Barbour and Son, Dumfries, and 
Mr. Alexander Paterson, Glasgow. A measurer’s 
estimate, accompanying Mr. Carruthers’ plan, 
states the cost at £9,384, less £400, as the value 
of the material of the present building. It was 
resolved to submit it to an independent measurer 
before deciding whether to proceed with a new 
building or to reconstruct the old one. The plan 
of Messrs. Barbour and Mr. Paterson was esti- 
mated to cost £11,026. 


Epiysurcu. — The directors of the North 
British Railway Company have had under con- 
sideration the designs submitted in limited compe- 
tition for a new hotel and head offices in Princes- 
street, Edinburgh, between the North Bridgeand 
the Waverley Market, and have selected that of 
Mr. W. Hamilton Beattie, architect, Edinburgh. 
The other architects who were invited to send in 
designs were Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Edin- 
burgh ; Messrs. Dunn and Finlay, of Edinburgh ; 
Messrs. Burnet, Son, and Campbell, Glasgow ; 
Mr. James Thomson, of Glasgow; and Mr. 
William Leiper, A.R.S.A., of Glasgow. “The 
selected design is estimated to cost about £221,000 
in execution; but this includes certain machinery 
and plant already in the possession of the railway 
company. ‘The style is a free treatment of 
Renaissance. In the main elevation to Princes- 
street is a frontage of nearly 200ft., rising six 
stories from the street level to a height of over a 
100ft. at the crown of the roof. A great tower 
occupies the centre of the facade, rising to a 
height of 160ft. above the street. The other 
salient features are the angle pavilions which, 
ending in cupolas at the roof level, flank the 
tower at each corner of the building ; these are 
treated as projecting oriels on the lower stories. 
The angle pavilions, separated from the main 
elevation by light-shafted pilasters, are crowned 
with turrets surrounding the cupolas. The lines 
of the central tower are carried up beyond the 
roof by angle pilasters, ending in turrets, and a 
central turret, springing from the midst of these, 
crowns the whole. Above the roof level there are 
clock faces in the tower. The first and second 
stories of the main elevation have arched windows 
grouped in fours on each side of the central tower, 
mullioned and transomed. In the next two 
stories the windows are square-headed, and the 
fitth-story windows are circular. This brings 
the design to the parapet, and the sixth story is 
treated with dormer windows. The elevations on 
the other three sides, which areall isolated, are in 
keeping with what has been described. A feature 
has been made of the gable which projects in the 
centre of each elevation, to correspond with the 
central tower of the main front. ‘here is a great 
‘fall from the Princes-street level to the railway 
level of the North British Station, and to accom- 

_ modate his building to this slope the architect 
had- to make four stories below the level of 
Princes-street. The building, being four-square, 
has a central court about 70ft. square, which has 
simplified the problems of lighting, access, and 
ventilation. The principal public rooms of the 
hotel occupy the west and north fronts~on the 
level of Princes-street. Public restaurants and 
bars occupy the north-east corner. The North 
Bridge front at the ground level is chiefly taken 

.. up with shops, and the south front is occupied by 
the railway offices. The topmost stories of the 
entire block will form part of the hotel bedroom 
accommodation. The main entrance is under the 
central tower in Princes-street. The entrance- 
hall, 52ft. by 26ft. by 22ft. high, gives access on 
the west to the grand staircase hall, which is 46ft. 
by 30ft. Both are designed with pillars, arcading, 
and galleries, and the double staiccase itself is of 
white marble, with open arcading dividing it 
from the hall, and has stained-glass windows. A 
prolongation of the entrance-hall, carried across 
the central courtisa reception-hall, 58ft. by 20ft. 
and.20ft. high; this will be divided into six bays 
by pillars. The principal dining-room occupies 

the centre of the west front; it is 78ft. long and 

28it. wide. It can be divided in two by sliding 

doors. North of the dining-room in the west 

ina angle will be a late breakfast and supper-rdom, 
he and south of the dining-room will be the smoking- 
_~—~—s«- room and gentlemen’s writing-room. These 
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rooms will be about 30ft. square. Fronting 
Princes-street immediately to the west of the 


entrance-hall will be a room 39ft. by 27{t., 
designed for public meetings and dinners. 
the east of the entrance-hall will be the first-class 
restaurant and the first-class public bar and wine 
shop, entered from Princes-street and North 
Bridge respectively. Under the first-class restau- 
rant, below the level of Princes-street, will be the 
second-class restaurant, and behind these rooms 


will be the serveries, lifts, and other accessories. 


On the first floor the principal public rooms are 
again placed in the west wing. ‘The main apart- 
ment will be the ‘double drawing-room, placed 
over the dining-room, in the west front, and 
measuring é3ft. by 28ft. North of it will be the 
ladies’ writing-room, and north of that, again, 
will be a suite of Royal apartments occupying the 
north-west angle, consisting of dining-room and 
drawing-room, two bedrooms, dressing-rooms, 
and bathroom, and having a private corridor and 
hall. The Royal drawing-room will be 30ft. 
Square, with oriel windows. There are other 
private suites on this floor, and a number of the 
principal bedrooms. Suites of apartments and 
bedrooms occupy the remaining floors. The 
principal apartments will have a height of 22ft. 
Along the east and south sides, a mezzanine floor 
has been provided, and this floor, on the Bridge- 
street or east side, has been fitted up with offices, 
stockrooms, and a large commercial room. On 
the south side of the building has been provided 
the accommodation for the railway offices. ‘The 
entrance is from Bridge-street into a pillared 
octagon hall. On the main floor will be the 
general manager’s departments, and the directors’ 
room. The board-room .will be 30ft. square, 
having two large oriel windows. The secretary’s 
department is accommodated on the first floor, the 
solicitor’s department on the second floor, and the 
chief engineer’s on the third floor. On the first 
floor below the street will be billiard-rooms, 
children’s diniog and play rooms, hairdressing- 
rooms, a few visitors’ bedrooms, the second-class 
restaurant, service-rooms, and cellars, with, on the 
south side, the railway audit department. There 
is also a lower mezzanine floor for the accommo- 
dation of a portion of the staff, whose rooms will 
be fitted up on the cubicle system. The second 
floor below the street will contain the kitchens, 
the principal one being 44ft. by 31ft.; servants’ 
hall and sleeping-rooms, and a general arrival 
hall, 46ft. by 28ft. The third floor below the 
street will provide male servants’ sleeping accom- 
modation, the machinery for the heating and 
ventilation of the hotel, the hydraulic machinery 
for the lifts and boilers, also the laundry depart- 
ments, and a bakehouse, and on the fourth floor 
below the street will be boiler-rooms, coal cellars, 
and paper stores for the railway offices. In all 
the accommodation will be as follows :—Public 
apartments, 21; private parlours, 14: bedrooms 
and dressing-rooms, 295 ; sitting-rooms and bed- 
rooms for hotel officers and servants, 146; stock- 
rooms, 10; and administrative apartments, 262 — 
in all, 748, not including the shops and offices in 


the North Bridge and the offices of the North 


British Railway Company. 


Stroup Green.—For the new board schools at 
Stroud Green, eight architects were invited to 
compete. The assessor, Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, 
has placed first the design by Messrs. Arnold 
Mitchell and Butler, of 16, Finsbury-circus, E.C., 
which is practically a repetition of the typical 
London School Board plan, and the third design 


is by Mr. Geo. Waymouth, F.R.1.B.A., of 23, | 


Moorgate-street, E.C. 
———_—___ - 6 ~<a 6 


The Nottingham town council have decided to 
purchase 19 acres of land as a recreation ground for 
the Meadows district, to replace the Queen’s-walk 
Ground taken for the purposes of the new M.S. 
and L, Railway. The land forms part of the 
Clifton estate, and its cost is estimated at £18,000, 
with another £2,000 required for levelling and 
laying out. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Woodall, 
M.P., received on Monday a deputation of car- 
penters and joiners employed by the Government 
at Woolwich with reference to piecework and 
fellowship, who asked that the resolution of the 
House of Commons with regard to. contracting 
should be strictly carried out. They urged that at 
present this was not the case, and gave instances in 
which the current wages had not been paid. Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman replied that he would care- 
fully inquire, with the assistance of Mr. Woodall, 
into the various representations that had been made, 
and communicate with Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., who 
introduced the deputation. ; 
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Srr,—In the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, & 
interesting paper, read before the recen 
of the Society of Architects, reference 1 
by the learned gentleman to Sir Jacol 
whose memorial prayer—‘‘O Lord, if 
Thee to-day, do not Thou forget me’’. 
going into the battle of Edgehill, has 
a place in English history. ‘The same pra. 
the way, one of our South African bi 
the troopers uring the most recent tre 
that continent. In describing the memo 
this doughty knight, the lecturer is repo: 
have said: ‘‘ His monument consists 
called a ‘ herse ’—a flat white marble sl 
his shield in the centre.’? If this is an 
description of the tomb, then it most ass 
not a herse. , eta 

Parker, in his ‘‘ Glossary,’’ defines th 
‘‘a frame set over the coffin of a person d 
and covered with a pall. It was usually 
woodwork, and appears in many ins 
have been part of the furniture of the 
be used when occasion required. Ther 
frame of a similar kind over the effigy ot Ri 
Earl of Warwick, in Beauchamp Chi 
Warwick, which is called’a herse in tl 
for the tomb. There is also one of iron o 
ancient tomb in Bedell Church, Yorkshir 

Pugin, in his ‘ Glossary of Kccles 
Ornament,’’ under the same heading says 

‘‘ A frame covered with Cloth, and orn 
with banners and lights, set up over a cor 
funeral solemnities. Among the many 1 
sive ceremonies that were formerly con 
with the burial of the dead, none wert 
striking than the solemn dirges that the C 

n 
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frame or herse covered with heraldic 
and bearings of the deceased, and sustain- 
ultitude of burning tapers, at once the 
n of resurrection and of high dignity and 
Although the custom of bearing lights at 
s is most ancient, yet it is not probable 
it herses were made of this rich and lofty 
saription before the end of the 14th century. 
vm not acquainted with any illuminations or 
-esentations of an earlier date in which they 
sur. We have abundant documents, however, 
h by record and delineation, of the exact 
m and decoration of those that were set up 
‘the 15th century. The Society of Anti- 
aries have engraved in the ‘ Monumenta 
tusta’ four plates of the funeral ceremonies 
rs, at the interment of Abbot Islip 
Westminster, in which not only the 
ne up on that occasion is perfectly shown, 
t the hangings of the choir and high altar. In 
Office Book of the 15th century that has been 
the possession of the Scarisbrick family for a 
ig period, at the commencement of the 
ficium Defunctorum is an illustration repre- 
nting a funeral, with a herse of a beautiful 
covered with tapers, and four crosses with 
its at the extremities.” 

s0 gives quotations from ancient wills re- 
x to herses, as, for instance, the passage in 
the will of Hugh, Earl of Stafford, which 
—] will that six large tapers be placed 
my herse.”’ 
course, ‘‘ferse’’ is, when speaking of 
tions, simply another name for a port- 
Tam, <c., Harry Hens. 
ir Park, Exeter, Feb. 16. 


§.—The meaning of the word ‘‘herse”’ does 
em to be very generally known. A Mr. 
Littlehales, writing to a contemporary a few 
| ago, referred to an interesting ‘‘ herse- 
still preserved in St. Petrock’s Church in 
ty. The information being fresh to me, I 
he building a visit, only to find this name 
ed upon a portion of an ancient cope, re- 
fo in Bishop Myles Coverdale’s time (he 
ade Bishop of Exeter a.p.1551) as ‘It. j 
cope of blew silk,’’ and later, in 1653, as ‘‘a 
| embroidered with blew and yellow fringe.’’ 


POISONOUS SEWER-GAS. 


Sir,—It would scarcely be necessary to reply 
‘Mr. Fred Davis, were it not that among 
ofessional readers his attack upon medical 
s and sanitary engineers may have some 
t, and thus tend to retard sanitary progress. 
is, of course, a fact well known to students 
acteriology that, under some circumstances, 
-air is remarkably free from bacteria. This 
m is caused by the tendency of the bacteria 
ere to damp surfaces, such as the interior 
i sewer; but when, from any cause, such as 
id fermentation or the falling of water down 
-pipe, the bacteria become disturbed, they 
7 be found in considerable numbers suspended 
@ air, and may, therefore, obtain entrance to 
ouse through any opening in a soil-pipe. The 
terior of a soil-pipe is also often in process of 
rying, and in this case the incrustation of foecal 
atter may cause the air of the pipe to contain 
acteria, even if the sewer does not. 
Dut even supposing, for the sake of argument, 
at b do not under any circumstances 
xist in drains, your correspondent seems to have 
een somewhat hasty in rushing so precipitately 
) the ¢ nclusion that emanations from sewers are 
ereiore innoxious. 
Twould ask, Is bichloride of mercury (which 
m contain no bacteria) a wholesome edible ? 
would your correspondent consider it healthy 
nain for a few minutes in a carefully-steril- 
See which contained, say, one part in 
usand of carbonic oxide gas ? 
_ gases occasionally found in sewers are 
to be poisonous, quite independently of 
cteria they may contain. 
ur correspondent will refer to the Report 
e Health of Towns Commissioners, pub- 
as early as 1844-5, and especially to VolL., 
39, 115, 151, he cannot fail to be con- 
that this is no ‘‘ nonsense about poisonous 
-gas,” and that ‘‘new-fangled theorist ”’ is 
y an appellation which can be applied to 
ho have been trying for so many: years 
ucate the public to the appreciation of the 
nat a defective soil-pipe is of a healthy 
sof obtaining inlet ventilation.—I am, &c., 
Pee ae W. JANE. - 
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Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11305.]—Green Stain.—What are the materials and 
what the process used forstaining plain woodwork green, 
as now not unfrequently to be observed ! I say “‘ green,”’ 
but I have noticed various tints, from a kind of peacock 
blue to olive greens. Does the colour stand well? Is it 
good for outside as well as inside work? What are the 
objections—if any—to its use? Information will greatly 
oblige.—X. Y, Z. 

[11306.] —Science and Art Examinations.— 
Will Mr. H. Busbridge kindly say what portions of 
Angel’s ‘‘ Practical Plane Geometry and Projection”’ are 
necessary for the Advanced Stage of Science, Subject 
No. I., Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, as I presume 
the whole contents will not be necessary.—ADVANCED 
STUDENT. ; 

[11307.| Fixing Enrichments.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of any composition that can be used in 
forming or running enrichments—such as egg and dart— 
in external wood cornices, instead of carying the wood 
itself ?—Lancs. - 


REPLIES. 


[11299.]—Dry Rot.—If “Rot’’ takes up the floors, 
remoyes all the defective woodwork, and lays about 6in. 
of cement concrete over the whole ‘of the internal area, 
the evil will not again appear. A small area should be 
formed at both ends with air-bricks to allow a fine 
current of air under the floor.—H. L. 

[11300.|—Valuation.—To value an estate for pro- 
bate duty, ‘‘ Architect’? should obtain a license (costing 
£2) at Somerset House, which license, whenever taken out, 
expires in July of each year.—H. L. 

{11301.]—Iron Soil-Pipes.—If cost is not a con- 
sideration, I should prefer lead. The joints in the iron 
pipe should be well caulked and stopped with iron 
cement. The lead pipe should be tucked into the iron 
pipe, and caulk ed; but the joint is not so good as witha 
lead soil-pipe. —H. L. 

[{11303.]—S urvey.—If not very elaborate, the charge 
should be about 30 to 35 guineas.—H. L. 


_——————?— eo —_____—_ 


CHIPS. 


A modern pharmacy has been fitted for Mr. Ellis 
Jones, Kingswood, Bristol, a leading feature being 
an elaborate dispensing screen. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Vale Brothers, Weston- 
super-Mare. 


Colonel W. W. Clapham, of Manchester, who 
benefited under the will of the late Miss Harrison, 
of Burton-street, Wakefield, has agreed to place the 
legacy, amounting to £1,000, at the disposal of the 
vicar and churchwardens of Wakefield, for the 
erection of a new reredos in Wakefield Cathedral. 
The work will be executed under the direction of 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, whose father, Sir Gilbert Scott, 
was chiefly responsible for the restoration of the 
cathedral. 


New shops have just been built on the west side 
of Briggate, Leeds, from designs by Mr. HE. J. 
Dodgshun, of that city. The buildings are three 
stories in height, and Elizabethan in style, the 
facades above the shop level being of stone and 
terracotta. 


Out of 97 applicants for the office of chief 
assistant engineer and surveyor to the urban 
district council of Kettering, Mr. Ernest H. Essex, 
of Nottingham, has been unanimously selected. 


The North Berwick police commissioners held a 
meeting on Friday, to give opportunity to all 
persons interested in the drainage scheme adopted 
by the board to be heard thereupon. No objectors 
appeared. The scheme is to be carried out in ac- 
cordance with plans prepared by Messrs. Belfrage 
ate Carfrae, C.E., Edinburgh, at an estimated cost 
of £1,300. 


At a vestry meeting held in the schoolroom of 
Holyrood Church, Southampton, last week, it was 
decided to take steps for the internal restoration of 
the chancel, and the removal of the western gallery 
of the parish church. 


A movement has been started to place a stained- 
glass window in the Lady-chapel of Gloucester 
Cathedral, to the memory of the late Dr. Samuel 
Wesley, for some years organist of the cathedral. 


A subscription memorial portrait of the late Pro- 
fessor W. Robertson Smith, painted by Sir George 
Reid, P.R.S.A., is about to be placed in the Free 
Church College at Edinburgh. 


The town clerk of Heywood has received the 
Local Government Board’s sanction to the town 
council’s application to borrow money for an 
infectious diseases hospital. The sum of £3,300 is 
allowed for the hospital, £650 for road-making and 
boundary wall and other things, and £550 for 
furniture. The hospital will be built on land owned 
by the corporation. 


* The Wakefield city council have decided to 
engage Mr. R. Hammond as electrical engineer, 
and to apply for powers to expend £20,000 in 
carrying out the first instalment of the proposed 
electric lighting works for the city. 


a eee 


Legal, 


Se ARES 
WHAT IS A HOUSE? 


HIS question came up the other day before a 
Divisional Court in connection witha charge 
of overcrowding against the manager of a sort of 
shelter for the destitute poor. It arose under 
Section 2 of the Public Health Act, 1875, which 
provides that ‘‘ where a house is so overcrowded 
as to be\injurious or dangerous to the health of 
the inmates,’’ an offence is committed under that 
statute. In the present case (Zimes, 16th Feb.), 
the facts were that a hall, which is used in the 
daytime as a chapel, and is known as Midland 
Hall, Ratcliff, at the East End of London, was 
used at night as a refuge or shelter, under the 
auspices of the London Congregational Union. 
The place being commonly occupied merely as 
a chapel or place of meeting, there was no sleep- 
ing accommodation, nothing but seats and chairs, 
so that it was only acceptable to the most desti- 
tute poor. The building would fairly hold about 
300, but it appeared that at night 500 or 800, or 
even 1,000 persons were admitted, so that it was 
in a most noisome state, and in 1893 there were 
cases of small-pox. Obviously the place was a 
danger to the public health, and even the cause 
of charity could not cover the serious breach of 

the law in overcrowding such a building. 
Complaint was made to the magistrate under 
the section quoted against a man who acted as 
superintendent of this philanthropic work, and who, 
though there was a manager of the actual place, 
had the supreme direction and control, and had 
in fact given orders to the actual manager on the 
premises that not more than 300 persons should 
be admitted. The magistrate, after personal 
inspection and much consideration, convicted this 
man as being the superintendent, and therefore 
the person by whose act, default, or sufferance 
the nuisance took place. On this state of things 
a rule nisi for a mandamus had been obtained, on 
the grounds that, in point of law, their super- 
intendent, not being the owner of the premises, 
could not be liable, and also that a hall of this 
kind was not a ‘‘ house’’ within the meaning of 
the section, as it was not.a dwelling-house. But 
Justices Wills and Lawrence very soon decided 
that such a building was a ‘‘ house’’. within the 
scope of the clause quoted, observing that it 
would be lamentable indeed if it were not so, for 
then these buildings would be outside the law. 
Clearly, also, this superintendent was the respon- 
sible party, for he had actually given directions 
against the nuisance, though he had not’ seen 

them carried out. 
FRep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Bummpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Ernest W.—Bav Worx.—WacEs.—It would not be 
well to deduct for what you describe as loss of time, and 
for which you are not paying wages. 

X. Y.—Bounpary Wa.u.—Heper.—I consider that A 
or C Would be bound to make good the hedge damaged. 
But as there was no wall there before, A does not appear 
to me to be liable to build one. 

ARCHITECT.—BuILDING-LINE.—FRonTAGE.—If the new 
houses prepared by A are to front the same road as those 
put up by B, I think the Council haye some case in 
regard to the building line; but not if they are to front 
the side road. The legal point could only be raised by 
applying to the High Court for a mandamus to pass the 
plans. 

Comrrtrror.—Councit.—Next, week. 

EyGinrer.—Compensation.—Notice.—He can only be 
entitled to six months’ notice, or six months’ salary, upon 
the statement you inclose. 

EE 


The contract for the completion of the recon- 
struction of the old Potteries and Shrewsbury 
Railway, which runs from the Shropshire county 
town to Llanymynech, where it joins the Cambrian 
Railways system, has been let, and it is expected 
that the line will be ready for opening towards the 
end of the year. fa 


The sub-committee of the Aberdeen town council 
appointed to deal with the question of a new bath- 
ing station at the beach had before them two plans 
by Mr. Rast, city architect, and Mr, Dyack, burgh 
surveyor. The former provided for two floors and 
20 baths, at an estimated cost of £3,000. The one- 
floored design, with 16 baths, of the burgh sur- 
veyor was estimated at £5,000. The first ,.plan met 
general favour ; butan additional report was sought 
to show that the contracts would not exceed the 
estimated cost. ; : 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Locat AUTHORITIES’ POWERS TO DISAPPROVE OF 
Pians.— RE THE UrsBan District Councit oF 
Nortuwicu.—In the Queen’s Bench Division, re- 
cently, before Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice 
Wright, an application was made for a mandamus 
to the district council to approve of certain plans 
for new streets sent to them by the building owner. 
It appeared that the owner of certain land proposed 
to lay it out as building land, and in accordance 
with the by-laws of the local board then in exist- 
ence, he sent to them plans showing the new streets 
he intended to lay out. The whole of the new 
streets as thus shown showed a width of 12 yards for 
the roads, which he intended to lay out as carriage 
roads. The plans having deen sent in, on October 
31, 1894, the surveyor wrote: ‘I laid your plans 
before the board, who rejected them in consequence 
of there not being an approach of 36ft. which, by 
the by-law, a person who lays out a new street is to 
provide. He is to make a carriage-road at least 
36ft. wide, and footpaths on each side one-sixth of 
that width, the remaining two-thirds being carriage- 
road. As to this, the Act requires that every 
person who lays out a new street is to havea 
carriage-road at least 20ft. wide and make an 
entrance at each end of the street of the full width 
thereof.’”? In the present case the proposed new 
street would run into a road or street of less width. 
Upon this ground the council had refused to approve 
the plans for the new street. On the part of the 
owner a mandamus to the council was asked for to 
allow the plans. The only ground of refusal was 
that the new street would run into an old street 
which in some parts was less than 30ft. wide. The 
owner of the new street had no power over the old 
streets. That was not an ‘‘entrance’’ within the 
meaning of the enactment. The new street was to 
be a carriage-way, and was to be 36ft. in width. 
The Court granted a rule visi for a mandamus. 


LasoureEr'’s Ciarm FoR WaGESs.—Charles Hum- 
phrey, a builder, of High-street, Fulham, was 
summoned to the West London Police-court on 
Monday on a claim made by a labourer named John 
Barton for not paying him his wages at the ex- 
piration of an hour’s notice. Mr. Thompson, in 
support of the summons, said it was a question of 
great importance to many men in the builaing trade, 
and he asked the magistrate to consider whether the 
claim should be for wages, or for damage for keep- 
ing the man waiting. There was a custom in the 
trade that when a man was discharged he should 
receive an hour’s notice, and be paid at the expira- 
tion of thenotice. The complainant was discharged 
on the 4th of January, and at twenty minutes to 
six was sent to the yard for hismoney. The master 
refused to pay him, and told him to call at one 
o’clock on the following day. Evidence was then 
given to show.that the working rules between the 
master builders and workmen were approved at a 
conference in 1892, and that all masters were 
acquainted with them. The complainant stated 
that he received the money for the time he worked, 
but not for the time he was kept waiting. It was 
admitted that the defendant was not a member of 
the Federation. Mr. Rose said there was some 
evidence that the defendant was affected by the 
rules, though he was not a member of the Federa- 
tion, and therefore he ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of negativing it. For this purpose he 
adjourned the summons. 


WEEKLY SERVANTS AND THEIR Pay DvurRInG 
Stckness.—At Exeter Police-court, on Monday, 
James Carter, general foreman, brought a civil 
action against Messrs. Tree and Bolley, builders, of 
Exeter, his late employers, from whom he claimed 
£2 15s. balance of wages. In March last year 
plaintiff was engaged by Messrs. Tree and Bolley as 
general foreman on work in hand at Crossmead at 
two guineas per week. He left, having received 
notice in November. Although he was supposed to 
be paid by the week, and had received nothing 
extra for overtime he had been working, the de- 
fendants made a deduction for five days he was 
away from illness. This he complained about, as 
during the time he had been general foreman with 
other firms he had been paid for sickness and 
holidays. But the defendants told him that it was 
not the custom in Exeter to pay foremen for time 
not worked. He went back on the distinct under- 
standing that as deductions were made for sickness, 
che should be paid for overtime. Subsequently he 
met with an accident while at work. The time he 
lost in consequence was deducted, and he was 
afterwards discharged, receiving a week’s salary in 
lieu of notice. He now claimed for 112 hours’ 
overtime worked during the seven months he was 
with the firm, The detence was that plaintiff had 
been paid two guineas in full for all the time he 
worked for the tirm, including the time he was ill. 
The Bench dismissed the case, and ordered each 
party to pay their own costs. 


An ArcuiTecr’s CHARGES FOR UNEXECUTED 
Worxs,—William Burrough Hill, architect, sur- 
veyor, valuer, and estate agent, Above Bar, 
Southampton, brought an action at the Southampton 
County-court last week, to recover from Joseph 
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Kapham, fried-fish merchant, St. Mary-street, the 
sum of £22 2s., as follows :—To receiving instruc- 
tions, taking measurements, preparing plans for 
rebuilding, and submitting same to the defendant, 
£20; to preparing set of tracings, and forwarding 
same with application to the urban sanitary autho- 
rity, £2 2s. For plaintiff it was stated that the 
plans were sent to the urban sanitary authority, 
but they were returned to be amended in some 
slight particulars. Plaintiff wrote to defendant 
reporting the result, and asked him to call, so that 
alterations could be carried out; but Mr. Kapham 
had other repairs of a different character executed, 
having purchased the freehold in the mean time. 
Mr. Wheeler, plaintiff’s assistant, and Mr. Mitchell, 
jun., of the firm of Messrs. Mitchell, Son, and 
Gutteridge, gave evidence as to the fairness of the 
charges made. Plaintifi’s solicitor, Mr. Lamport, 
contended that an architect should not lose his fees 
because the authorities did not sanction the plans, 
and especially was this the case when the architect 
was prepared to rectify the plans. This was a 
point of great. importance to architects. Mr. 
Emanuel, for the defence, urged that it was a novel 
situation for a surveyor to say he had made a mis- 
take in his plans, that he had prepared plans which 
were useless, upon which the borough authorities 
would not allow him to proceed, and that he should 
write to the defendant asking him to come and 
show him what he was to put right. It was the 
duty of the plaintiff to send plans which could have 
been acted upon. He also contended that this was 
a contract to do the plans, and carry out the work 
for five per cent. ; it must be taken as a whole, and 
was not divisible. Defendant said that when he 
had the money he intended to build, and would 
engage the plaintiff to superintend the carrying out 
of the work, but he would not pay anything on 
account. Mr. William Henry Killick, assistant 
borough surveyor, spoke to the plans prepared not 
being in accordance with the by-laws. His Honour 
non-suited the plaintiff without prejudice to an 
action in the future if the defendant ignored the 
plaintiff in his carrying out the building. Plaintiff 
has given notice of appeal. 

DECISION UNDER THE Lonpon Buuprne Act, 
1894.— On Tuesday, the 12th inst., Mr. Arthur Crow, 
district surveyor tor Whitechapel, was summoned 
before Mr. Haden Corser, at the Thames Police 
Court, by Mr, Charles Watkins, of Ingram House, 
Fenchurch-street, surveyor and builder, to show 
cause why a ‘‘notice of objection,’’ served by Mr. 
Crow under sec, 150 of the London Building Act, 
1894, shculd not be disallowed. Mr. T. Seager Berry, 
of the solicitor’s department, L C.C., in opening the 
case for the district surveyor, stated that the object 
of the section under which the notice of objection 
was served was to enable a magistrate’s decision to 
be obtained on any question arising under the Act 
before the work was commenced, so as to avoid the 
inconvenience and loss which have often accrued in 
the past through the district surveyor not being able 
to take proceedings until the work in question 
had been begun, and an offence actually com- 
mitted. The tacts in this case were simple, and not 
disputed. In November last, two warehouses, Nos 
1 and 3, Church-street, Minories, were involvedina 
conflagration which destroyed several buildings in 
the neighbourhood. No. 3 was almost a total ruin, 
considerably more than half of the cube thereof 
being either burnt or pulled down. The damage 
to No. 1 was slight; but under a dangerous struc- 


ture notice the party-wall between the two ware- |. 


houses was pulled down to the extent of about 
one-third of its superficial area. On the 21st January 
the district surveyor received notice from the builder 
for the reinstatement of the party-wall. This notice 
referred only to the wall in question, which was 
therein styled the ‘ party walt ”” of No. 1, nonotice 
having been received for the reinstatement of No. 3. 
Thereupon the district surveyor served the builder 
with a notice of objection, on the ground that 
the lower portion of the party-wall, which he 
described as being situate between Nos. 1 
and 38, Church-street, was of insufficient thick- 
ness, and constructed with improper mortar. 
It was urged in support of the notice of 
objection that, inasmuch as the wall in question was 
a party-wall, and thus formed part of No. 3 as well 
as No. 1, it must be made to comply with the new 
Act, for No. 3 having been burnt down or destroyed 
to the extent of more than half its cube, the rein- 
statement thereof would, by section 5, sub-section 6, 
be considered as the erection of a new building, and 
the walls must be made of the thickness required by 
the tirst schedule. The facts having been briefl 

proved by the district surveyor and Mr. W. C. 
Young, public analyst for Whitechapel, who stated 
that the mortar originally contained only 1 part 
of lime to 7} of broken brick, sand, and dirt, Mr. 
Morris, on behalf of Mr. Watkins, contended that 
Sec. 208, which deals with party-walls, only re- 
quires the remaining portion of any party-wall to 
be made in conformity with the Act if more than 
half of its superficial area has been taken 
down, burnt, or destroyed, which was ad- 
mitted not to be the case with the wall in 
question, and that, therefore, it was competent for 
his client to reinstate the wall under the old Act. 


Mr. Berry, in reply, contended 
purported to govern a party or external 
and did not affect the obligation imp 
builder by virtue of the definition in secti 


the right to reinstate the wall would not 1 
The case before his worship 


including this party-wall, l 
form with the requirements of the Act. 

ship, after adjourning the case for con 
gave judgment on Thursday last. He fou 
the wall in question was a party-wall; but 
regard to the fact that No. 3 had been de; 
more than half its cube, it could onl: 
upon as forming part of No. 1. Th 
objection was therefore wrong so far as 
to the wall as forming part of No.3. & 
dealt with the reinstatement of party-v 
have been taken down, burnt, or dest: 
extent of one-half thereof, and in suck 
remainder must be made to comply with 
Inasmuch as half of the wall reterred to 
been taken down, burnt, or destroyed, th 
could not be held to apply. Further, 

of Parliament deals with any special 
particular section which governs such 

such section does not apply, the Act itself « 
apply. The question of the quality of the 
had been raised ; but this could only be reg 

warning to the builder to use better mor 
the wall had been built some years, th 
the Queen’s Bench in the case of ‘‘ Smit 
prevented any action being taken as 

mortar. The notice of objection ser 
district surveyor must, therefore, be d 
Mr. Berry asked his Worship whether, in 
sec. 209, & decided that this was a work w: 
not affect the construction of a party-wall 
therefore, exempt from that section. — Mr, 
Corser replied that it was certainly a 

affected the construction of a party-wall 
much as sec, 208 did not apply, and in col 
the whole Act did not apply, by parity of 
ing sec. 209 would not apply. His Worship 
would state a special case for the opinion 
Queen’s Bench if desired. Notice of ap 
given. , 


A sub-committee of the Halifax Wate 
mittee have decided to recommend the town 
to purchase the old infirmary and Assembly Roo 
in Harrison-road, for new police offices and ¢ 
The price, for land and buildings as they st 
whole comprising an area of 4,250 square y 
£7,000. If the purchase is ratified by the JOY] 
tion, an outlay of from £15,000 to £20,00 
entailed in the demolition of a large part 
present premises and their reconstruction 
the requirements. The additional prov 
court and magistrates’ and clerks’ office: 
probably be made, 


For some time past the movement in fa 
introducing an eight hours working day h 
making great progress among Russian m 
facturers, and several firms have already estab! 
the system in their factories and workshops 
making any reduction in wages. 24 


At a meeting of the council of the Royal. 
of Painter-Etchers, held on Tuesday, the follow 
were elected Associates of the Society—v: 
W.S. Hale and J. C. Murray. ? 


The new building which adjoins the Banc 
Hall, Whitehall, and which, in conjunction 
that edifice, will be the future home of the 
United Service Institution, was opened on 
day by the Prince of Wales. During thec 
Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. E. Ingress 
architects, and Mr. J. Mowlem Burt, the bu 
were presented to the Prince. The museum | 
opened to the public on Monday week, March 4 


A large stained-glass window, with illustra 
from the life of St. Peter, has been placed o 
south side of Riddlesden Church, Keighl 
work is from the studio of Messrs. Powell Brot 
of 30, Park-square, Leeds. ak 

The Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners res 
on Tuesday to provide additional shed accon 
dation on both sides of the docks, and a new stee. 
swing-bridge, with double line of rails, to take 
place of Regent Bridge, which at present 
the east end of the upper dock. The wor. 
carried out by instalments. The estimated co 
the new sheds is upwards of £33,000, and # 
the bridge £13,400. The provision of increased 
accommodation will necessitate the wide: 


quays. . 
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RLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


RCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION Briu.—In the 
,of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr.'L. Atherley- 
3 obtained leave for the introduction of this 
‘to provide for the Registration of Architects. 
measure was accordingly read a first time. 


jumpers’ ReEGistration Britt, — Mr. Lees 
‘wiles moved the second reading of this Bill on 
rsday night in last week. Mr. Tomlinson 
ysed the motion, stating that when the Bill was 
rea select committee it was found to be im- 
ticable to charge any Government department 
1 the administration of the measure. The 
ite was adjourned to Thursday in next week, 
28th inst. 

ATIONAL Portrait GALLERY.—In answer to 
the” on Tuesday night, Mr. H. Gladstone 


MATTERS. 


MerroporitaN Water Suppry.—At Tuesday’s 
meeting of the London County Council, a lengthy 
report was presented by the water committee on 
the various questions at issue with regard to the 
water supply of the metropolis ; they recommended 
the council to adopt the following resolutions :— 
(1) That the council is of opinion that the scheme 
for a system of storage reservoirs, presented to the 
Royal Commission on Water Supply by the water 
companies, coupled with the proposal to abstract 
large additional quantities of water from the rivers, 
is not the, proper method of meeting the future 
wants of London. (2) That any further capital 
expenditure on works in the Thames and Lea 
valleys for the supply of London should be regarded 
as of a temporary character, and should be restricted 
to such improvements as may be for the time indis- 
pensable. (3) That the true solution of the problem 
is the obtaining of the necessary additional supplies 
from a purer source; and that, accordingly, the 
water committee be instructed to proceed with the 
preparation of a scheme to be presented for the con- 
sideration of the council as soon as possible, with a 
view to an application to Parliament for the 
necessary powers,’? An amendment, referring the 
matter to the finance committee to report on the 
estimated effect of the acquisition of the under- 
takings of the water companies on the county rate, 
having regard to the recent report of the chief 
engineer, was rejected after a discussion by 62 votes 
to 19, and the report was adopted. 


: The building has so far advanced that the 
titect, Mr. Ewan Christian, is now of opinion 
;he will be able to hand it over to the Board of 
rks at the end of April or pegioning. of May. 
, two top floors are now practically finished, and 
‘ill be possible to begin the removal of the pic- 
3s from Bethnal Green in the course of. next 
ith. The hanging could be carried out during 
time that the lower floors are being finished, so 
t the galleries might be opened to the public in 
ie. A sum of £400 has been provided in the 
mate for public buildings for the next financial 
r, to cover the cost of completing the fixtures 
| furniture of the new building. The cost of 
\oving the pictures from Bethnal Green will be 

8 by the Science and Art Department. 


a KENSINGTON MusruM.—Mr. Bartley asked 
ancellor of the Exchequer, on Monday, 
work was resumed last autumn at South 
gton Museum, as promised by him, so as to 
werything ready for the commencement of 
bui ey as soon as the money was voted by 
‘House of Commons, and what sum was to be 
lin the coming year’s estimates for the com- 
tion of those buildings in accordance with the 
dge of the present President of the Local 
ae Board in March, 1894, on behalf of the 
v ent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
d the demands upon the estimates under other 
ids had proved so heavy that it had been found 


car to restrict the expenditure on bricks and 


| 
| 
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CHIPS. 


A new general post office is about to be erected 
at Dundee, from plans prepared by Mr. W. Wybrow 
Robertson, of Edinburgh. The designs are now in 
the hands of the measurer of quantities. 


Mr. Stevenson, the engineer of the L. and N.W. 
Railway Co., in his report to the directors, says the 
two additional lines between Crewe and Sandbach 
will be ready for traffic during the ensuing spring. 


The Scottish National Portrait Gallery has, under 
the will of the late Sir H. Hume-Campbell, come 
into possession of two valuable portraits, Nasmyth’s 
‘Robert Burns,’’ and Mabuse’s ‘‘ Margaret Tudor,’’ 
and of a valuable piece of statuary by Alonso Cano, 
the fellow-pupil of Velasquez. 


The restoration of the parish church of St. Mary, 
Shrewsbury, the nave of which was partially 
destroyed during a gale on Feb. 10th, 1894, when 
the upper portion of the slender spire was blown 


ar to the lowest possible point, and he feared 

ii it would not be possible to undertake any 

expenditure in connection with South Ken- 
‘ton Museum at present. 


[HE House or Lorps Frrscors.—Mr. H. Glad- 
informed Dr. Farquhurson, on Monday night, 
ut the report of Professor Churchill on the ques- 

| of the treatment of the frescoes in the House 


mediately. Mr, Webster asked whether the 
thon. gentleman’s attention had been called to 
that in the upper waiting-room by the 
mittee staircase eight of the nine frescoes, 
, he believed, cost £1,000 apiece, were peel- 
, and were in a very dilapidated condition. 


restored, and the contractors, Messrs. W. Bowdler 
and Co., of Shrewsbury, have rebuilt the walls of 
the clerestory with new windows, and have finished 
the reconstruction of the roof, which is an exact 
counterpart of the old one, and indeed made up in 
great part of the old timbers. The lead covering is 


= 


en called to the frescoes on the upper landing, and 


was afraid they were past repair. 


clearing out the débris and rubbish that had accu- 
mulated. The church will be reopened at Easter, 


& Ee 


as with being the floor and the seating. 
The Bishop of St. Alban’s dedicated on Wednes- 
y the Church of All Saints, Hertford, erected in 
be of one destroyed by fire in December, 
dl. The building, which seats 700, cost £15,000, 
d there are yet to be provided two more bays and 
tower. It has been erected from designs by 
esers. Paley, Austin, and Paley, of Lancaster, is 
ee tioular in ile, pa be steals by a 

1e- perspective and plan in the BUILDING 
ews for J . 6, 1893. 5 


The monthly report of the Labour Department 
ites that, owing largely to the severe frost, the 
ilding trades show a considerable failing off 
ring the month, and the percentage of unem- 
oyed members of unions ing returns has 
creased from 5'7 to 8:2, compared with 6°7 per 
» in January, 1894, The furnishing and wood- 
orking trades continue, on the whole, to show a 
le, and the percentage of unemployed in 
ions making returns has risen from 6:3 to 6°7, 
mpared with 7:2 in January, 1894. 
At the last meeting of the London School Board, 
: RR Carlile Salhes Me the solicitor be 
ruc repare and submit to aif . F 
rm of contract. for aiidinos (and a wee remaining moiety to Mr. B. Harrison. 
ul provide a schedule of wages as mutually 
$e _ upon ny the London Building Trades 
eps and the Master Builders’ Association; a 
or beta a penalty for each case of default by 
tractors paying less than the schedule rate of 
ages, such penalty not to exceed £25, anda clause 
ae penalty in each case of sub-letting without 
Titten consent of the architect, such penalty 
0 exceed £25. Mr. Huggett i asin as an 
mn Wo that the matter should be referred back 
4 Serie. pena of a discussion, 
endm 08 votes, and Mr, 
8 proposal was adopted, : 


is 
= 


cluded at Bournemouth, on Wednesday, before Col. 
Ducat, R.E., respecting an application made by the 


and other neighbouring public bodies. 


recreation-ground 


} 
ni 
, 
Amon: 


. M, Toplady, the author of ‘* Rock of Ages.”’ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY | 


down, is making good progress. The spire has been 


ff completed, and in the inside the scaffolding has 
‘HH. Gladstone replied that his attention had | been removed. The workmen are now engaged 


the only part of the interior remaining to be dealt 


A Local Government Board inquiry was con- 


local corporation to include Lady Shelley’s and 
other estates within the borough. Lady Shelley’s 
estate includes a large portion of sea frontage, 
which Bourne:nouth wished to secure. The pro- 
posal, which is favoured by the Bournemouth rate- 
payers, met with considerable opposition from the 
Hants County Council, the Pokesdown Parish 
Council, the Christchurch Rural District Council, 


The anniversary meeting of the Geological 
Society was held at Burlington House on Friday, 
when the medals and funds were awarded as fol- 
lows:—The Wollaston Medal to Sir Archibald 
Geikie, D.Sc., F.R.S.; the Murchison Medal to 
Professor G. Lindstrém ; the Lyell Medal to Pro- 
fessor J. F. Blake, M.A.; the Bigsby Medal to 
Mr. C. D. Walcott ; the balance of the proceeds of 
the Wollaston Fund to Mr. W. W. Watts, M.A. ; 
that of the Murchison Fund to Mr. A. C. Seward, 
M.A.; a moiety of the balance of the proceeds of 
the Lyell Fund to Mr. P. F. Kendall, and the 


The chairman of the London County Council 
formally opened, on Saturday afternoon, the new 
known as Whitefield-gardens, 
Tottenham Court-road. The gardens form part of 
an old burial-ground, and are on either side of the 
iron building which occupies the site of Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle. All the work in the laying-out of the 
land has been done by the. parks sub-department, 
with the Council’s own labour. The estimated cost 
was £750, and the actual expenditure was £663. 
the well-known persons buried in the 
ounds are Joha Bacon, R.A. (1799), and the Rev. 
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Our Office Table. 


Messrs. Law AND ANDREWS, in a report to the 


London County Council, repeat their recent 
vindication of the innocuous character of sewer 
gas, that, so far as they can ascertain, the 
pestilent microbes found in sewage are absent 
from the once dreaded air which proceeds from it. 


If sewage is sterilised, the typhoid bacillus soon 
perishes in its new medium, while the closely 
allied Bacillus coli communis multiplies with 
great rapidity, though this species is by no means 
so mischievous as that specially associated with 
outbreaks of typhoid, if not quite harmless. 


Accorpinc to Mr. Hunter, the resident 
engineer in charge of the Forth Bridge, the frost 
of the last few weeks, the longest in duration 
since the opening of the bridge, has not inter- 
fered at all with the mechanical working of the 
structure, nor with the traffic on the viaduct. All 
the expansion joints are behaving admirably ; but 
it should be remembered that at this season of the 
year the variation of temperature is less than in 
‘April or May, and so the effect of frost on the 
bridge is scarcely perceptible. The range of 
temperature now is from 5° to 10°, whereas in 
May there is frequently frost in the morning and 
evening, varied by a hotter sun than is enjoyed 
in February. The warmest day at the bridge 
was in June 1893, and the coldest was Sunday, 
the 10th inst., the extreme movement between 
those occasions being 29 1-32nd inches on the 
cantilevers, saying nothing of the approaches. 
During the recent storm snow covered the viaduct 
to the depth of 4in.; but none of it clung to the 
structure itself, owing to the absence ot wind. 
During the two previous winters matters were 
different. Besides escaping much snow, the 
bridge has been otherwise fortunate. The 
structure is entirely repainted once in three years, 
a third part being done each year, and the second 
portion, extending from the south approach to 
the south central span, was completed in Decem- 
ber just before a wind storm occurred. About 16 
tons of mixed paints were used in the work. 
Owing to the great precautions taken in the 
course of all the outside painting, no accident 


either to the men themselves or the staging has . 


taken place. The painting of the remaining 
third will begin in April. At present workmen 
are engaged inside the tubes painting and clean- 
ing where such is found desirable. 


A tecture on ‘ Artin Decoration and Design ”’ 
was delivered by Mr. C. F. Annesley Voysey, of 
London, on Friday night at the City Art Gallery, 
Mosley-street, in connection with the Manchester 
and Salford Association of Master Plasterers and 
Painters. Mr. C. Heathcote presided, and there 
was a large attendance. Mr. Voysey urged that 
the decorator ought to be free from the bondage 
of imitation, and that to secure the best results 
the decorator and designer must express living 
emotions. With beauty of thought and feeling 
placed in the forefront of their work, art would 
bea living power. It was impossible to say how 
far the decorator and designer could lead the 
public in that direction. Too often the decorator 
became a kind of head foreman, and was expected 
to carry out the desires of those who had no ex- 
perience in the matter whatever. Under modern 
conditions the decorator’s life was a very hard 
one. It was partly, however, brought on by him- 
self, in consequence of his readiness to supply 
anything, to do anything, and to be pulled by the 
nose, for the sake of the pounds, shillings, and 
pence to be got out of the public by whom he was 
employed. Individualism should be made the 
foundation of all art. Each man’s productions 
would then be invested with a personal character, 
and would possess qualities entirely his own ; and 
when that principle was recognised the patrons of 
art would generously give a fair field to the 
craftsman, and take a pleasure in placing confi- 
dence ia his pride and enthusiasm for his work. 
To arrive at a higher state of art in their work 
they must modify their spirit of commercialism. 
The sacrifice must be real, or the reverse, selfish 
gréed, would reign supreme, to the destruction of 
true and lasting art. They must do their utmost 
to raise the colour sense from morbid despondency 
to bright and hopeful cheeriness. Let them have 
crudity, if they would, rather than mud and 
mourning. Every attention, again, should be 
paid to the qualities of simplicity and harmony. 


Recent researches in Caria formed the subject 
of a paper read by Mr. J. L. Myres before the 
Hellenic Society on Monday afternoon, the chair 
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being taken by Professor Percy Gardner. Mr. 
Myres said that the paper was the result of ob- 
servations made by Mr. Paton and himself in 
1893, and of others by Mr. Paton and a Greek 
friend in 1893 and 1894. The ground covered 
was the country which bordered the Latmos Gulf. 
The modern road from Miletus followed the 
ancient track from Miletus to Iasos, and traverses 
a dreary plateau which in ancient times smiled 
with the olive. They discovered considerable 
remains of Lelegian masonry, quite untrimmed, 
but still solid. The site of Keramos was per- 
fectly well identified, and they were able to verify 
passages in the 13th and 7th books of Strabo, in 
which the tombs and other buildings of the 
Leleges were described. It would appear that 
this district ceased to be inhabited after the third 
century B.¢., as there were no traces of pottery or 
other remains which could be ascribed to a later 
date. There was a conjectural identification of 
Burgasa from Strabo at a point between Hali- 
carnassus and Keramos, and the remains were 
found of one or two marble buildings, but no 
inscriptions. No ruins were found near Miletus, 
but in the Agora of Kos was a plane-tree of 
immense age, which might have existed in 
classical times. They discovered a fine tower of 
Pree-Mausolean Carian masonry, and one portico 
24ft. by 10ft. of Prae-Mausolean architecture. 


Art Toynbee-hall on Saturday night Mr. Joseph 
Pennell delivered an address, illustrated by lantern 
views, on ‘The Art of Book Illustration.”? The 
craving for pictures, said the lecturer, was as old 
as the world. The cave men who scratched a few 
lines on an arrow-head or the wall of their caves 
were the first illustrators. rom them to the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians was but a step. 
These drawings could not, however, be reproduced, 
and the earliest examples of illustration in the 
modern sense of the word, were the old block 
books. The earliest known of these was the 
picture of St. Christopher. Albert Diirer’s work 
was the perfection of drawing, and Holbein, the 
first of our caricaturists, was a worthy compeer 
to him. Rembrandt carried on these traditions 
worthily, but with Vandyck and Rubens deca- 
dence set in. Modern illustration really owed its 
origin to a great Englishman, Thomas Bewick, 
who revived the traditions of the greater masters, 
and even rivalled the greatest of all book illus- 
trators, the Japanese. William Hardy, Thomas 
Scott, and Blake were among the greatest of his 
successors. About 1830 the French romantic 
painters followed in their footsteps ; but although 
their exquisite drawings were made in France, 
the wood-cutting itself was done in England by 
English men and women. ”* The German, the 
Spanish school, of which Vierge was a brilliant 
example, and the American, with Vierge and 
Whistler, the latter in his opinion equal to 
Rembrandt, had carried the art of illustration to 
the grand position it now held. It was the one 
living and fruitful form of art. Academy 
pictures might bring fame, but the illustrator of 
to-day was doing the same work as the great 
artists of three centuries ago. 
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On Wednesday evening, at the Chapter House, 
E.C., Dr. Reginald Hager read a paper before St. 
Paul’s Ecclesiological Society entitled, ‘‘ Notes in 
Spanish Churches bearing upon Old English 
Ritual.”’ 


New board schools are being erected at Stratford, 
and special consideration has been given to the 
ventilation, which will be carried out on the Boyle 
system, the latest improved form of the patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. 


Mr. W. F. D. Smith and Mr, Laurence Hardy 
have undertaken to move the rejection of the 
Strand Improvement Bill, which has been brought 
in for the London County Council by Sir Thomas 
Roe and Mr. Biddulph. The measure proposes to 
authorise the widening of the Strand and of Cart- 
ing-lane, and also.the taking of land in the parishes 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and St. . Clement 
Danes. — 


Colonel and Mrs. Warde have placed-a stained- 
glass east window in the parish church of Teston, 
Kent. The tracery of the window, in. Early 
Decorated style, was designed by Mr. R. Philip 
Day, diocesan architect and surveyor. The painted 
glass was executed by Messrs. Ward and Hughes, 

_Soho-square, and designed by their artist, Mr. F, S. 
Curtis. The window, which cost £200, consists of 
two lights, in one of which is represented our Lord 


tion, addressing Mary Magdalene. In the back- 
_ ground of the one is a distant reach of the Jordan, , 
_ and on the other the angels at the open:tomb. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the DONORS and 
SUBSCRIBERS will be held at the Offices, 21, New Bridge- 
street, E.C.. on TUESDAY, February 26th, at 7.30 p. 
REPORT and BALANCE-SHEETS for the past year, and ELECT 
OFFICERS for the present year. 


during the high tide of Friday last. 


received a bequest of three oil paintings to their 
gallery under the will of the late Mr. Thomas 
Thompson, of Windermere, and once of the Wear- 
side borough. 
4ft, Gin. by 3ft. 10in, ; 
borough, R.A., 3ft. 3in.; a French coast scene, by 
Bonnington, 3ft. din. by 2ft. l0in.; and * The 
Spanish Hat,” by Baxter, 4ft. 10in. by 3ft. 4in. 


historical, biographical, and social recollections of 
the period of the Congress of Vienna, and supply an 
instructive review and picture of the productions of 
the arts and manufacturers at the beginning of this 
century, from about 1800 to 1820, is to be held at 
Vienna between the months of January and May, 
1896. 


second reading of the General Powers Bill, promoted 
by the London County Council, was put off fora 
week; three other measures introduced by the 
Council—the Tramways Bill, Vauxhall Bridge Bill, 
and Tower Bridge Approach Bill—were read a 
second time, Mr. Chamberlain suggesting in regard 
to the last, which contains a betterment clause, 
that it should be considered by a joint committee 
of the two Houses. 


council the lunacy committee reported that a com- 
mencement had been made with the work of erect- 
ing a new lunatic asylum at Cheddleton. Messrs. 
John Giles, Gough, and Trollope, of London, were 
the architects, and the contractors were Messrs, W. 
Brown and Son, of Salford, whose tender was 
accepted at £165,115. At the Burntwood Asylum 
a new infirmary was being added; Messrs. Thomas 
Lowe and Sons, of Burton-on-Trent, had taken 
the contract at £16,073, and Mr. G. H. Stanger, of 
Wolverhampton, was the architect. 


last meeting, the question of the appointment of a 
surveyor in succession to Mr, Baker, who has been 
elected to a more lucrative post. Two propositions 
were put before the meeting—namely: (1) That 
Mr. W. J. Jennings (Stenning and Jennings) be 
appointed surveyor with permission to carry on 
private practice, and (2) That the vacancy be 
advertised, the salary to be £350 per annum, the 
candidate appointed to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of the office. 
taken there was an equal number for and against 
the original proposition, and eventually the Mayor 
gave his casting vote in favour of the amendment 
that the vacancy be advertised at the salary named, 
and that the candidate appointed be not allowed to 
practise privately. 


Board. was held 
Rienzi Walton, C.E., touching an application by 
the town council for an extension of their borrowing 
powers under the Water and Gas Act from £15,000 
to £25,000. Mr. Smith, the gas engineer, stated 
that it is proposed to carry out extensive alterations 
and additions at the gasworks. 
is contemplated at a cost of about £5,000, with a 
holding capacity of 226,000c.ft., and the present. 
land being occupied by the works, an addition will 
be required at an outlay of from £500 to £1,000. 
at His baptism, and the other after His resurrec- | N 
of £260; £1,000 for sundry mains required during 
the next five years; £900 for gas-meters and stoves 
for the next 15 years, and a balance for contingencies. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monpay.—Society of Arts. ‘Means for Verif ing 
Ancient Embroideries and Laces,’? Can- 
tor Lecture No.3, by Alan 8. Cole. 4p.m. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 
“Fever Hospitals,’’ by T. W. Aldwinckle. 


8 p.m. 
Tuxspay.—Society of Arts. ‘ Medizeval Embroidery,”’ 
by Mrs. May Morris Sparling. 8 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Extraction of Gold by the 
Cyanide Process.’”’? 8 p.m. 
Wepnespay.—Society of Arts. “Furnaces for Roasting 
Gold-bearing Ores,’ by C. G. Warnford 
Lock. 8 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association. 


. : Signa a 
WAGES MOVE 


Epinpurcu.—At a meeting of — 
and Leith Master Builders’ Association, 
St. Audrew-square, in that city, on the 
communications from the Operative Mas 
were read and considered. The oc 
employers at a joint meeting with the 
committee on 15th ult. for a 48-hour 
been declined by the latter, the emp 
now decided to withdraw that offer, and 
to the present working hours of 51 
connection with this decision sympa: 
pressed for labourers and carters ae 
an eight-hour day. The resignation of Mr. | 
land, who has held for 23 years the | 
secretary and treasurer, was received, : 
appointment made. 


EpiInpurGH AND Lerru.—At a largely 
meeting of Edinburgh and Leith masons, 
Friday night in the Free Tron Hall, B 
Mr. J. Taylor presiding—to consider 
rules and regulations for the ensuing y: 
clauses were agreed to as last year, 
ception of a slight alteration in the 
clause. These rules and regulations 
been submitted to the masters for their 


« 


‘* Organs and Organ Chambers,’’ by C. W. 
Howden. 7.30 p.m. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. “Sculptural Decora- 
tion at the Present Time,’’ by. T. Stirling 
Lee; ‘‘ Plaster Work,” by F. W. Pomeroy. 
7.30 p.m. 
Royal Institution. ‘ Children’s Books 
of a Hundred Years Ago,” by Rey. 
Canon Ainger. 9 p.m. 


UILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION,—Notice is hereby given that the TWENTY- 
m., to receive 


H. J. WHEATLEY, Sec. 


Oo? 
re 9 


CHIPS. 


Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, of Co. 
street, Newcastle, and Leeds, are to mak 
in the tower of Benwell Church a new how 
clock with four 6ft. dials, 


The old hall at Whitley, near New 
Tyne, is about to be converted into a hotel, 
estate, with the exception of five acres s: 
the mansion, will be converted into build 
Messrs. Olive and Leeson, of Newcastle, 
architects. eee. 

te 


A large increasein the price of Welsh sla: 
looked for at an early period. At the L 
and Nantlle Quarries the output has been + 
time past insufficient to meet the deman 
merchants have but little stock on hand 
proprietors will not be slow in taking ad 
the situation, which will also affect the 
wages paid to the men. ae % 


The Leeds school board, at their last 
accepted tenders for the erection of an infat 
at Blenheim, Accommodation will be pro} 
624 children, at a total cost for site, 
fittings of £6,736. i ; 


A carved oak lectern, Perpendicular: 
been presented to All Saints’ Church, ] 
N.B. It is the work of Messrs. Hems and 
Exeter. : 


At the last meeting of the town cov 
Wolverhampton, i letter was re his 
Berrington, borough surveyor, resigning his: 
ment teach ‘the oth of June next, with the 
commencing private practice. It was acce 
regret, and directions were given for fill 
vacancy. g 

General Séré de Riviéres, the modern Vaub 
in Paris on Saturday in his eightieth year. 
when at the head of the Hagineer De 
the’ French War Office, he devised a: 
carried out the whole system of frontier : 
tions, as well as an outer belt of forts round P. 


A new Wesleyan Chapel was opened at M 
near Penzance, on Friday last. It is 
style, and measures 698ft. by 45ft. Acco 
tion is provided for 550 persons, at a total 
£2,800. A special feature is that all the v 
are filled with stained glass, given as me 
and executed by Messrs. Fouracre and 
Stonehouse, Plymouth. eae 


Mr. Hyman Montagu, F.S.A., vice-pres 
the Numismatic Society, died on Wednesda 
at his residence in Queen’s-gardens, W 
years, i 


The late Mr. James Walker, merchant, 
street, has bequeathed to the Art Call 
Aberdeen Sir George Reid’s ‘‘Spynie P. 
Herdman’s ‘Primrose Time,’’ Mollinger’s ‘ 
in Holland,” and Artz’s ‘‘ Mother's Joy.” _ 
also left to the Free Pablic Library the whole | 
Ruskin books and literature relating to art. 


In St. Margaret’s R.C. Church, Airdrie, on 
day, Bishop Maguire, of Glasgow, preached a 
sermon on the occasion of the unveiling of a 
morial tablet in the church to the late Rev. 
Canon M‘Intosh, M.R. The memorial tat 
been designed by Messrs. Pugin and Pagin, L 


Mr. William Coles, formerly builder, of Ki 
gate-street, Winchester, who represented 
years ago for a considerable time the wa 
John, and had been mayor of the city, 
Thursday in last week. : ty 


The pier at Southport was partially destroyed 


The Sunderland Art Gallery Committee have 


They are—‘‘ Aaron,’? by Etty, 
a watering place, by Gains- 


An exhibition, which is to bring under view the 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday night the 


At the quarterly meeting of the Staffordshire 


The city council of Canterbury discussed, at their 


On a division being 


An inquiry directed by the Local Government 
on Tuesday at Bangor by Me. 


A new gasholder 


ew mains are immediately required at an outlay 


r 
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“THE GREAT FROST AND ITS 
+ LESSONS. : 


S 
TOTHING influences architecture more 
than climate. But the influence is 
jat of the ordinary climate, not of its excep- 
ons and its extremes. Unusual heat and 
masa cold are seldom prepared for, espe- 
ally in England. Hindoos and Cingalese 
mmplain that the few hot days which make 
p our summer are more oppressive than 
oything they know at home. Russians and 
anadians, on the other hand, suffer more 
a the winter cold in London than in 
f. Petersburg or Quebec. We always hope 
on, best, and seldom prepare for the 


orst, and when it comes—as it has almost 
me lately—we write to the papers, and 


1 forget all about it. 
frosts like the late one came every 


, we should be no more upset when 
thermometer is 5° above zero than the 
icans are when it is 20° or 30° below it. 
py managed matters as we do, their 
would be uninhabitable. But they 
upon severe weather as a certainty, 
we look to the chapter of accidents to 
us from it. It does so, more or’ less. 
ly once or twice in a century do we get 
weather to be fairly compared with 
. The temperature at Greenwich on 
ry 8th last was the lowest recorded 
for 50 years. The thermometer then 
at 25° below freezing-point. At Stam- 
od at Loughborough it was 15° lower 
this. On February the 9th, 1816, 
yer, it was nearly as cold in London. 
he really great frost of the century was 
1$14. This began just after Christmas, 
asted for six weeks. A fair, which a 
sry old people can still remember, was 
p on the Thames. Roughly-formed 
coyered with ashes, and bordered on 
side by tents, crossed the river. Booths 
music and dancing were established on 
ice; a printing-press was kept at work; 
tis hardly necessary to say, a sheep 
asted whole. 
at degrees of cold were experienced in 
r times it is hard to know with exact- 
There was no uniform standard for 
ometers till a long time after they were 
st invented, and every observer made a 
rent scale as seemed good to himself, 
) freezing of the Thames is perhaps the 
t criterion of an exceptionally hard winter. 
3happened in 1564-5, when, according to 
jlinshed, ‘‘ people went on the ise from 
ondon Bridge to Westminster,” and ‘‘ some 
at the football as boldlie there as if it 
eene on the drie land.” In January, 
9, a roadway was formed on the surface 
om Lambeth to the opposite shore. A few 
ys later, ‘‘men, women, and children went 
diy on the river in most parts.’’ Some 
ot at butts, some bowled and danced, and 
fe were many that set up booths and 
ngs such as fruiterers, victuallers, and 
barbers. Another frost fair was held 
the — in 1683 4, There were then 
tumber of streets and shops with rich 
initure, A great variety of carrriages were 
‘ought on to the river, and near Whitehall 
0x was roasted whole. Coaches plied 
stantly from Westminster to the Temple. 
@ King (Charles II.), the Duke of York 
tterwards James II.), the Princess Anne 
terwards Queen Anne), and other members 
Royal family yisited the fair, and-had 
names printed there on a paper which 


“es . 


in existence. 


1709, the Thames was frozen over! 


x 
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again, but less completely. From the end 
of November, 1715, till the 9th of February, 
1716, however, there was a frost fair almost 
equal to that of 1684. The printing press 
was again set up, and an ox, as before, was 
roasted. On this occasion the ice broke up 
so suddenly that the booths and huts— 
though, fortunately, none of their occupants 
—were carried down the stream before they 
could be sayed. In 1768 there was again a 
remarkable frost. In 1785 there was an- 
other, which lasted for 115 days, and in 1789 
a third, after which there seem to have been 
no fairs on the river till 1814.. These dates, 
however, will show that there is no sort of 
regularity in the intervals between these 
visitations, and that the fact of our having 
just got through one, though not one of the 
very worst, does not prove that we are neyer 
likely to see another. 

Suppose, however, that there is no other 
‘‘ great frost” in our days. Hven then the 
arrangements in our towns, and in London 
beyond most other towns, are disgracefully 
imperfect. Some frost for days, and more 
frequently for weeks, we have every winter. 
If it js trifling in amount, ball-taps are hung 
up and pipes are burst. If there is more of 
it, we are left without a water-supply at all. 
By Act of Parliament, we have given our- 
selyes, bound hand and foot, into the power 
of the companies. Our Legislature, which 
represents the combined wisdom of the nation, 
has been pleased to regard cold weather as a 
thing which could not reasonably be expected, 
and a thing which human wit was powerless 
to deal with. Consequently it has relieved 
our water purveyors from the duty of supply- 
ing water whenever a frost interferes with 
them, though it has apparently not relieved 
the public from the duty of paying for it 
when it is not supplied. To most of us this, 
perhaps, was news. But it was well known 
to the companies. They utterly disclaim any 
obligation to keep their customers supplied 
with water during severe weather. If they 
put up stand-pipes here and there—perhaps 
half a mile apart—and leave each of them up 
for half an hour or so in the day,’ they say 
they are doing ‘‘an act of grace,” and they 
feel that we ought all to be grateful for such 
undeseryed condescension. As for sending 
round water-carts or hiring a bell-man to let 
people know when a ‘stand-pipe has been 
erected, these are refinements of luxury which 
the pampered ratepayer may sigh for in yain. 

The frost which directly exempts water 
companies from all liability must apparently 
affect their own, and not merely the con- 
sumers’, pipes and fittings. The meaning 
seems to be that it must freeze the water in 
the mains. It is, perhaps, with a view to 
promote this result that these mains are 
generally laid, at least throughout the 
suburbs, 2ft. or 3ft. nearer the surface than 
they ought to be. This puts the companies 
in a position of dignified independence very 
soon indeed after cold weather sets in. The 
supply-pipe from the main to a house cannot, 
of course, be deeper, at the street end, than 
the main itself. Usually it comes from the 
top of the main, and is therefore of necessity 
a little shallower. This freezes first. Then 
the company’s servants say: *‘ The stoppage 
is in your pipes, and you alone are re- 
sponsible. There is plenty of water in the 
main, and it is vour business to keep your 
own pipes free from ice.” Of: course, they 
do not say, ‘‘Our main is so shallow that 
your pipes cannot help freezing” ; though if 
they did, they would probably add, ‘‘ and we 
have a perfect right to put them so.” Aftera 
while, the water in the mains freezes also— 
at least here and there; and then the com- 
pany, having had a good excuse previously, 
fall back, in addition, on the charter of 
freedom contained in their Act of Parliament. 
If the late frost has done nothing more for 
us, it has brought out these two facts pretty 
clearly. Private owners and their architects 
may do what they will; but in a multitude 
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of cases no effort of theirs will insure a daily 
supply of water to their houses, because, 
from th2 shallowness of the mains, the 
supply-pipes cannot be adequately protected 
from frost. 

Local authorities and careless householders 
sometimes assist materially in the freezing 
of pipes and mains. Every child knows that 
salt will melt snow; but every child is not 
taught, as he ought to be, that the liquid 
thus produced is vastly colder than the snow 
was before it melted. The point marked 
‘‘vero”. on the Fahrenheit thermometer, 
32 degrees below the freezing-point of water, 
is that which this mixture attains under 
ordinary circumstances; and in the very 
early days of science, it was supposed to be 
the lowest point which could possibly be 
arrived at. In these times of liquefied 
oxygen and solidified air, it is found possible 
to get hundreds of degrees lower; but, as a 
means of freezing water in pipes, even a bath 
at the temperature of zero is not to be 
despised. When the powers who manage 
our streets get rid of the snow by salting it, 
they are saturating the ground with a 
freezing mixture of ‘a very powerful kind. 
In a few minutes they do more to cool a 
shallow pipe than the weather would do in a 
week, and in many places they go on 
ignorantly making mischief of this sort year 
atter year. 

Forty kitchen-boiler explosions, killing 
and wounding 405 persons, were recorded in 
the early part of February. Ten boiler ex- 
plosions occurred in the same period in public 
buildings, killing one percon, and injuring 
seven others. These facts are given by Mr. 
L. E. Fletcher, chief engineer to the Man- 
chester Steam - Users’ Association. Mr. 
Fletcher strongly adyises the use of a small 
safety-valve to every close boiler. We need 
hardiy say that it should be fixed as near to 
the boiler as possible. A dead weight safety- 
valve is the best, and the precaution is avery 
inexpensive one. But it is amazing to see 
what a prejudice exists against it amongst 
workmen, and even amongst heating en- 
gineers. One of the latter, in considerable 
practice, who, after long resistance, found 
himself compelled by an architect to insert 
one in conformity with the specification he 
had tendered on, said it was the first he had 
ever fixed, and he hoped it would be the last. 
A lady tenant, not long since, was strongly 
advised by the hot-water fitter to let him 
remove the safety-vulve of the kitchen boiler; 
and she agreed with him that it must be 
useless, as she ‘‘ had never séen it blowing- 
off steam.” There has been a long corre- 
spondence in one of the evening papers about 
bath boilers and heating-tanks. Not one in 
a dozen of the writers seems to, know the 
arrangement of the pipes he writes about. 
Only one of them has ever heard of a 
‘‘ cylinder,” and another, who writes to dis- 
suade his neighbours from the use of safety- 
valves, urges instead that in every house 
there should be one person who thoroughly 
understands boilers and hot-water apparatus, 
and who will be prepared at every moment to 
do what may be required to ward off danger. 
Here is an excellent opening for young men 
of average ability. Some preliminary train- 
ing is needed, and the duties will require 
their whole time; but, on the other hand, 
the work will be light and easy. An ap- 
pointment will be open in every family 
that uses a bath-boiler, and the question of 
** What to Do with Our Sons” will be finally 
settled. 


ROTHERHITHE TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


hee designs submitted for the proposed 
public hall and vestry offices for 


Rotherhithe were limited to six in number.’ 


The site is in Lower-road, its longest side 
abuts on Neptune-street, and its further end 
in Moodkee-street. Upon this - elongated 


; 
: 
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plot, which has an irregular boundary on 
one side, the competitors had to provide for 
a public hall and’a suite of offices. All the 
competitors have utilised the irregular side 
space for entrance or for light, the three 
main fronts being in the thoroughfares above 
stated. Messrs. Murray and Foster, of 
Adelphi Chambers, John-street, whose design 
has been selected, have, unlike the others, 
placed the public hall on the ground floor, 
with its entrance end towards Moodkee-street. 
A good centre vestibule and side gallery 
entrances are shown, with cloakrooms. The 
hall is 52ft. 6in. long by 38ft. 6in. wide, and 
is surrounded on three sides by a corridor. 
Four emergency exits are given. The 
platform recess, with ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
retiring-rooms, are convenient. An alter- 
native scheme shows the ground-floor hall 
without corridor, a row of iron columns carry- 
ing gallery taking its place. The official block 
adjoins the hall on this floor. A narrow 
corridor from Lower-road gives access to the 
suryeyor’s and vestry clerk’s offices on the 
left side, and the medical, sanitary, and 
overseer’s offices on the right hand. This 
corridor is slightly bent to suit the oblique 
angle of site at this end, and the irregular 
angles have been met by an octagonal vesti- 
bule which disguises to some extent the 
deviation from the straight line of corridor. 
An entrance to public gallery of vestry hall 
and good lavatory accommodation are secured 
at the irregular spaces round by the octagon. 
The surveyor’s suite of offices—his private in 
front, clerks’ behind—with a strong room and 
waiting lobby, are well placed near the main 
entrance in Lower-road; the vestry clerks’ 
offices are similarly allotted further up the 
‘corridor, the windows facing Neptune-street, 
On the other side the same arrangement is 
repeated for the overseer, sanitary and 
medical officers. The first floor shows a 
vestry hall, 50ft. by 30ft., facing Lower- 
road, with three large windows, in con- 
nection. with committee-room and, coroner's 
court, 30ft. 6in. by 20ft. G6in., waiting 
and retiring rooms, &c., The upper floor is 
appropriated to caretaker’s private house, 
and the basement.to stores. A large brown 
ink perspective shows an imposing group, 
having the vestry-hall block in front, with 
thzee circular-headed windows and engaged 
columns between, high roof and fiéche, and 
at the corner. an. angle-tower emphasises 
the block. Along Neptune-street the hall 
block, with five side windows ‘between 
engaged columns, forms an imposing range, 
The style is Italian Renaissance in the main 
front, but the public hall is commonplace. 
The’ drawings show a careful attention to 
details. The public-hall ceiling is a flat 
‘curve with coves. 

The design of Mr. Chas. Bell, of Cannon- 
‘Street, which is placed second by the com- 
mittee, is in a florid kind of Renaissance, 
with some freedom in the details. The main 


-entrance front. in Lower-road is treated in a 


rather redundant French style. Two flank- 


‘ing pavilion turrets, crowned with curvilinear 


roofs, flank a balcony for public speaking, 
forming a loggia or columnar recess with 
outside stairs to hall. The author devotes 
this entire ground-floor level to the offices, 
with centre corridor. The medical officer 
and eurveyor on the right of corridor, and. 
the vestry clerk and overseer on the left. 
‘The vestry hall, 42ft. 6in. by 35ft., opens at 
end of corridor towards Moodkee-street, and 
is placed at one corner of this widest part of 
plot. The committee-room and coroner's 
court are placed conveniently. There is an 
end separate entrance to the latter, and a 
public entrance at one end of the vestry 
hall. On the first floor, the large hall, placed 
lengthwise in centre, is 81ft. by 45ft., and is 
lighted by windows on both sides. The 
artistes’ retiriug-rooms are placed at the rear 
end, and the gontlemen’s and ladies’ at the 
Lower-road end. ‘here is a side entrance to 
offices in Neptune-street. The details and 


‘THE BUILDING NEW 


carefully-drawn sections show the public 
hall with a polygonal-shaped roof over the 
central part carried by a series of arched 
bays in timber, which run longitudinally 
down the hall. An exhaust shaft or Boyle’s 
ventilator is shown from the centre of main 
roof. The vestry-hall roof is low, with 
dormer gables along one side. We notice that 
the central corridor offices is partly lighted at 
end of waiting-hall and through the offices. 

Mr. A. B. Thomas, of Rotherhithe, sends a 
clever set of drawings, which the committee 
placed third in their ex:mination. He puts 
the whole of his offices on the ground floor. 
A large entrance hall from Lower-road, 27ft. 
by 24ft., with principal staircase, takes up 
considerable area. The latter has a glass 
dome over. Entrances at both ends of centre 
corridor, atid from Neptune - street. The 
surveyor and medical officer have the inner 
suite of rooms. The lavatories each side of 
entrance hall take up much space. The 
public hall on first floor is S0ft. by 45ft., 
with stage recess, dressing-rooms, refresh- 
ment-room at Mcodkee-street end. The 
principal stairs and gallery stairs are between 
hall and vestry hall; the latter is 37ft. by 
30ft., for 75 members, and is lighted from 
Lower-road. The plans are neatly drawn 
and detailed. and the building towards the 
latter road is set square, which is to be 
approved. The Italian style has been chosen, 
in which engaged rusticated columns flank 
the public hall. Red brick and stone are 
proposed. An angle tower crowned by an 
octagon lantern of two stages gives dignity 
to the group as seen by the India-ink per- 
spective. The entrances to gallery of public 
hall, &c., are well provided. The section 
shows an elliptical ceiling and steel roof over 
public hall, with Boyle’s air-pump venti- 
lator. The official corridor has borrowed 
lights over offices—a fault which other 
designs are not free from. 

Messrs. Geo. Elkington and Son, of Cannon- 
street, havea modest set of drawings, conceived 
in an English Renaissance spirit. Like the 
last, the offices are on the ground floor, with 
central corrider, with end entrances in 
Lower-road and Moodkee-street, and a side 
entrance from Neptune-street. The clerk 
and surveyor haye offices at the Lower-road 
end, and the overseers and medical staff at 
the rear. The public entrance to hall is in 
Moodkee-streét, and the staircase hall en- 
trance in Neptune-street.. The first-floor 
plan shows the public hall, 67ft. by 50ft., at 
the Moodkee-street end, lighted on both 


sides ; the staircases project into the side | . 


space. The vestry hall faces Lower-road, 
and it is d0ft. by 39ft. 6in., lighted by five 
windows, with members’ lavatory and wait- 
ing-rooms; but we see no coroner's court. 
The public hall has an elliptical ceiling 
formed below an iron truss. The vestry hall 
has the centre area domed. The elevations 
are too broken up; the large side tower, with 
octagon Jantern over staircase to gallery, is 
seen to disadvantage, as itis partly disguised 
by projecting gables in Neptune-street, in- 
stead of being made to stand side to the 
street. The authors’ estimate is £14,912, 
priced at 8d. per foot cube. 

The design of Mr. Francis J. Smith, West- 
minster, has an able plan, in which the irre- 
gularities of site have been turned to some 
account. On the ground floor, the medical 
officer and overseers’ departments, with 
separate hall, are cut off from vestry clerk’s 
and surveyor’s departments in front, forming, 
in fact, two main blocks. The crooked angle 
of front is disguised in elevation by an octagon 
oriel in the vestry hall above entrance. ‘I'he 
vestry offices are shaped to the irregular 
boundary of recesses. The entrance to public 
hall is between these blocks. The public 
hall above is placed crosswise of site, facing 
Moodkee-street, and extends, to extreme of 
boundary, 51ft. Gin. by 46ff. 6in., with re- 
cessed stage and retiring-rooms, with emer- 
gency exits and conyeniences. These are 


corridor, 
is compact. 
tion is rather lumpy, 


The front Lower-ro 
and the — 
frontage is retained ; but the long 
street frontage is wanting in unity. 
Mr. Robert Walker, Covent-garden, 
the offices on ground floor on each si 
long corridor, which is lighted by ¢ 


screens. The vestry hall is next Mo 
street, with committee-room. On 
is the public hall, with flat ceiling a 
and apsidal recess at end lighted 
windows, with good entrances from 
road and Neptune-street. The exte 
a commonplace Classic order; with 
no roofs being visible. The estin 
£15,700, priced at 8d. per foot cube; 
entrances are shown from Lower-roa 
Neptune-street. 2) ae 
From these general notes, deserij 
of the plans, it will be observed 
classes of arrangement have suggested t 
selves to the competitors; one in 4 
the public hall and offices are both plac 
the ground-floor level, and the other 
the offices on the ground floor and the 
hail above. A great deal may be sa: 
each. Stair approaches to a pub 
are undesirable, and unimpeded entra 
exit are undoubtedly more convenient 
safe. On the other hand, by locati 
hall on the first floor the most is ma 
of the space, a large hall can be built, 
the offices be made more commodious, pr 
vided, of course, the all necessary condifi 
of good lighting to a _ central ‘¢ 
can be secured. In .some of the 
this is not very apparent, except in 
where a central hall or lantern for. 
obtained. These are questions that hay 
doubt, been thought over and discu 
the committee intrusted to exami 
designs. The vestry hall may with ady. 
be placed on the first floor, as bein 
retired from the business routine 0: 
offices, and its value on the upper si 
increasing the height and dignity of the 
elevation, is obvious. No doubt it w: 
the latter reason so many of the autl 
adopted the first-floor position for the pub 
hall, as it enabled them to give an offic 
importance to the building by raising 1 
elevations and simplifying the roofing. | 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
_ ARCHITECTS. i a 
ae ordinary meeting of the Institute was bh 
on Monday evening, the president, 1 
F. C. Penrose, inthe chair. The deaths of 
Fellows were announced : Messrs. Arthur L 
Abbey-road, N.W.; Thomas Edward Bri 
of Manchester; and Ewan Christian, past- 
dent 1884-6, and Royal Gold Medallist, 
The Presipent, in a few well-chosen v 
expressed the regret he and all members 
the decease of one so well known in that ro 
their former president, and moved a vote 0 
dolence with Mr. Christian’s widow and fan 
The motion was agreed to in silence. 


FEVER HOSPITALS. 


Mr. T. W. ALpWINcKLE gave a lecture 
this subject, illustrated by lantern vie 
plans, and numerous other plans, detail 
sections of hospitals designed by himself, M 
EK. T. Hall, A. Hessell Tiltman, and o 
shown on screens. The lecturer pr 
his paper with the remark that much 
he had to say respecting fever ho 
necessarily applied to hospitals of all kind 
that at the present time the intricate subj 
the vast provision for infectious diseases 1 
in its infancy. Infectious disease may be reg 
as an invading and powerful enemy eve 
to enter the dwelling and to cause a wide 
ruin and destruction. The speaker then 
the history of the subject, and describe 
isolated ships moored at Long Reach in the T 
for small-pox patients by the Asylums Bo: 
The site should, he added, be, if possible,. 
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wn or village for which it is in- 
‘he question of transport of the patient 
serious a difficulty as to outweigh the 
vantages to be derived from the hospital 
open fields rather than houses as its sur- 
dings. Good ambulance arrangements will 
come all difficulties as to transport. The land 
ld be capable of good drainage, and there 
id be the means for a good and ample water- 
ei The land should stand at a fairly high 
1, and a gentle fall towards the south is a 
inct advantage. If there are any trees on the 
when purchased, those on the north and east, 
adaries, at least, should be left standing if 
ible. There should be two entrances to the 
ital, one the ‘‘ infected entrance,’' and one the 
m-infected entrance,’’ both controlled from 
ame porter’s lodge. A wide roadway should 
round the whole of the site, as a neutral zone 
geparate the hospital from the surrounding 
gerty. The axes of the ward pavilion should 
ag nearly as possible, north-east and south- 

in order to provide for the maximum 
ntity of sunlight and the minimum of shade. 
sis of the utmost importance, and should be 
y borne in mind in the selection of a site. 
d pavilions should not, where practicable, 
than one story in height. This may 
the purchase of a larger site than 
vise, but, the compensating advantages are 
» He did not suppose that any experienced 
al architect would, by choice, place fever 

ne above the other, necessitating, amongst 
$s, much traffic up and down staircases, 
nothing of the obvious objections froma 
oint of view, so that considerations of 
can be the only reason. It may be 
out, in this connection, that the distance 
the one-storied pavilions can safely be 
that between those of the two stories, 
he expansion of the plan need not beso 
s would at first appear. In the former 
ft. will be sufficient; whereas in the 
case, the width should not be less than twice 
ht of the pavilions, and would thus be not 
an 65ft. The whole of the several buildings of 
ectious hospital should be completely isolated, 
d perfectly free, without communicating 
or covered: way of any kind. This is 
gested as an experiment, but as the result 
mal observation in the case of several 
hospitals, such as the Eppendorf Hos- 
amburg ; the Moabit Infectious Hospital, 
; the Frederichain Hospital, Berlin; the 
Hospital, Berlin; the Belvidere Hospital, 
ow ; the Grafton-street Infectious Hospital, 
pool. Others can be named, of which the 
could not speak from personal obser- 
such as the Epidemic Hospital, Copen- 
the Ladywell Sanatorium, Saltford; the 
acote Infectious. Hospital, Leamington, &c. 
vill doubtless be admitted that in an infectious 
complete and absolute isolation of each 
d pavilion, at least, is most desirable, and 
Should be good reasons adduced for in any 
mpairing such isolation by the introduction 
lunicating corridors, even with open sides. 
ted by some hospital authorities that these 
Ways are necessary in order to protect the 
irom the weather ; but, apart from the fact 
hey are wholly inefficient for such a purpose, 
uthorities at the hospitals which he had 
ed as being without corridors or covered 
d all assured him that the staff experience 


r The complete isolation of the 
ngs 18 recognised and prepared for, the 
and others dress accordingly, and the 
ments for conveying hot food from the 
m to the wards are so well considered and 
ete that the food is, in all probability, 
‘when it reaches the wards than in the 
ses. There should be a clear space of at 
. between the underside of the ground 
of all wards and the adjoining yard 
and the space thus left underneath the floor 
tbe paved with tar paving or some equally 
ous material, laid in such a manner that 
un-water shall naturally drain off the same. 
acquisition of a site for a fever hospital, 
“ion arises as to the number of beds per 
t can safely be provided. For. larger 
als, hé did not think that the maximum 
exceed 20 beds per.acre. At the Belvidere 
al, Glasgow, there are 17 beds to the 
at the Grafton-street Infectious Hospital, 

1,2 34 beds; at the Moabit Infectious 
tal, Berlin, 40 beds. The older hospitals of 
ondon Asylums Board show a somewhat 


higher proportion, the Eastern Hospital having 
40 beds per acre. The temptation is very great 
to raise the percentage of beds where the land is 
expensive, but it should be borne in mind that 
land is at once the cheapest and most permanent 
part of the expenditure upon a hospital. This 
question leads to another and a very important 
one—viz., as to the maximum number of beds for 
which an infectious hospital should be built. The 
requirements of large towns necessitate the pro- 
vision of a large number of beds; but it is an 
open question, most suitable for discussion, 
whether the aggregation of large numbers of acute 
infectious cases upon one site is desirable, and 
whether it would not be a preferable course to 
arrange hospitals for a smaller number of beds, 
and to increase the number of such hospitals in 
order to provide for the total number of beds 
required. If, e.g., the population requires a 
provision of 400 beds, he would suggest the 
erection of two hospitals for 200 beds each rather 
than one for 400 beds; and where the required 
provision is for 750 beds, three hospitals of 250 
beds each might be preferable to two of 375 beds. 
Indeed, a maximum of 300 beds suggests itself 
as desirable. It is usually less difficult to obtain 
sites for small hospitals than for large ones, and 
the hospitals being distributed would, in the case 
of large towns, render them more easy of access. 
The Heathcote Infectious Hospital, Leamington, 
provides at present for 22 beds upon an area of 
2 acres 2 roods, and comprises four buildings, 
each completely isolated, and there are no covered 
ways. ‘The administrative block, which is the 
only two-story building on the site, is placed 
near the entrance, and contains, on the ground 
floor, a sitting-room for the matron and nurses, a 
room for the medical officers, kitchen, scullery, 
larder, and the usual offices; and-on the first 
floor, bedrooms and bathroom for the matron, 
nurses, and servants. Another block comprises 
the laundry and disinfecting arrangements. The 
hospital proper consists of two buildings—one 
called the Ward Block, and the other the Isola- 
tion Block. The Ward Block contains two wards, 
each for six beds, intended for patients all of one 
disease, but as male and female wards. A nurses’ 
duty-room and the bathroom are placed between 
the. wards, the duty-room overlooking both 
wards. Each bed has a linear wall space of 12ft., 
a. floor space of 156ft., and a.cubic space of 
2,028ft. The Isolation Block is divided by a 
cross-wall in the centre into two equal portions, 
both portions being upon. the same: plan, but 
facing reverse ways. Each portion comprises a 
duty-room, one ward for three beds, and two 
wards for one bed each, together with a space 
for a movable bath, a w.c., and a slop-sink, the 
intercommunication throughout being by means 
of a verandah. In these wards the allowance per 
bed is 216ft. floor space and 2,592ft. cubic space. 
The walls of the wards are lined to a height of 
5ft. with tinted glazed bricks, above which they 
are plastered and distempered: The floors are 
laid with yellow deal in 3in. widths, ploughed 
and tongued. The vertical angles of the walls, 
the horizontal angles at the junction of floors 
and walls, and of walls and ceilings, are all 
rounded ; so are also all the angles of door panels 
and of the windows, and in the finishing of the 
doors and windows rounded fillets only are used, 
no recessed mouldings being used anywhere. 
The windows, which form the principal means 
of ventilation, are divided into two parts by 
a transom, which is fixed about 18in. down 
from the head of the frame. Above the tran- 
som is a ‘‘ hopper light,’? hung at the bottom 
to fall inwards, and provided with glazed cheeks 
at the sides to prevent down-draughts. Below 
the transom are double-hung sashes. In addi- 
tion to the windows, openings are made at the 
floor-level behind each bed, and provided with 
Ellison’s radiator ventilators, and there is in each 
ward an extraction flue carried up alongside the 
smoke flue, from which it is separated by iron 
plates. The inlet to the flue is at the ceiling- 
level, with a Bunsen burner, to produce an up- 
ward current when the fire is first lighted. The 
Willesden Isolation Hospital provides for 58 beds 
upon about seven acres of land, or eight beds to 
theacre. The porter’s office at the entrance con- 
tains, in addition to his living-rooms, an inquiry 
office, and waiting-room for friends of patients. 
There are three ward pavilions, each of the same 
plan. Each pavilion contains two wards for eight 
beds, the nurses’ duty-room in the centre of the 
block overlooking both wards. The bathroom is 
also in the centre, facing the nurses’ room. To 
each ward are a w.c. and a slop-sink in a turret 


at the end of the ward. The walls of the wards 
are lined to a height of 3ft. with salt-glazed 


‘bricks, above which is Keene’s cement, highly 


polished. The floors are kept up 4ft. above the 
general level of the ground, and are of fireproof 
construction, and a terrace, 2ft. 6in. high and 
6tt. wide, is formed round the entire pavilion. 
The linear wall-space per bed is 12ft., the floor- 
space 160ft., and the cubic space 2,028ft. The 
wards are warmed by double-faced open venti- 
lating fireplaces with descending flues, so as not 
to obstruct the view down the ward. Grafton- 
street Hospital, Liverpool, provides for 69 beds 
upon a little over two acres. There are two main 
ward pavilions, each of two stories, the ground 
floor for males and the upper floor for females, 
the staircase being well separated from the ground 
floor ward, and approached externally, - Each 
ward holds eight beds, and the two wards are 
overlooked from a centrally-placed nurses’ duty- 
room. The ward on one side is used for acute 
cases, and the other for convalescing patients. 
There is per bed 12ft. linear wall-space, and 
156ft. floor-space. The larger class of hospitals 
are well illustrated by the following :—The Bel- 
videre Infectious Hospital, Glasgow ; the Moabit 
Infectious Hospital, Berlin; the London Fever 
Hospital; the Ladywell Sanatorium, Salford ; 
the Epidemic Hospital, Copenhagen ; the Infec- 
tious Hospital, Budapest; the Northern Conva- 
lescent Hospital, Winchmore Hill; the Park 
Hospital, Hither Green; the Fountain Permanent 
Hospital, Tooting; and the Brook Hospital, 
Shooter’s-hill. The memorandum of the Local 
Government Board governs the designs for 
smaller infectious hospitals, and another docu- 
ment of equal value deals with hospitals of larger 
size. 
politan Asylums Board were proposing to build 
additional hospitals, a specially-appointed tom- 
mittee of that board made a most exhaustive 
inquiry, extending over several months, as to. 
the necessary requirements of a large fever 
hospital, visiting the principal institutions of 
similar character, and consulting with the most 
competent experts on the subject. The result 


was the issuing of a series of instructions to. 


architects who were to -compete for two of 
the new hospitals, and such instructions form 


the most complete textbook in existence on fever’ 


hospital requirements. Having given illustra- 
tions of the various types of existing fever hospi- 
tals, Mr. Aldwinckle added :—We will now con- 


sider in some detail. the requirements of the in-’ 


fectious hospital of the immediate future, more 


particularly in reference to the two larger classes. 


of hospital, leaving the very small hospitals, as 
we may safely do, to be governed by the already 
described memorandum of the Local Government 


Board ; and for this purpose the most convenient’ 


course, and the one most likely to convey to our 
minds the working of such an institution, will be 


to follow the patient from the time of his or her: 


arrival at the hospital until the period of discharge 
or burial. Zntrances.—Upon this principle we 
will commence at the entrance gate. 
should be two entrances to an infectious hospital, 
each controlled by the same porter’s lodge, which 
should, in fact, stand between them. One, to be 
called the ‘‘infected entrance,’’ leads to the 
hospital proper; and the other, to be called the 
*‘non-intected entrance,’’ leads to the official 
department, stores, and staff quarters. This 
arrangement, while perfectly convenient in actual 
working, is protective to the outside public, as it 
enables outsiders having business 
hospital—as, for example, the delivery of stores— 
to transact their business without coming into 
contact with the infected parts of the hospital. It 
is important that this entrance should be as near 
as possible to the administrative department and 
staff quarters. On the other hand, the infected 
entrance should be as near as_ possible 
to the ‘receiving wards, in order that 
the passage or transit of ambulances upon 
the hospital premises may be as limited as 
possible. Porter’s Lodge.—The porter’s lodge 
should contain an office of good size and well 
lighted, opening on to both entrances, with a 
glass verandah on both sides. This verandah 
should lead, on the non-infected side, to a wait- 
ing-room, where outsiders can remain until their 
business has been ascertained and dealt with. 
The lodge should also contain a living-room, 
scullery, two bedrooms, pantry, coal-store, and 
w.c. Receiving Wards.—There should be two 
receiving wards : one for scarlet fever and one for 
diphtheria and enteric fever. These two wards 
should not adjoin, but should be as near as 
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possible to the wards of their respective diseases: 
Hach receiving block should contain a good-sized 
and well-lighted receiving and examination room, 
with a bathrcom adjoining (the doorways to these 
rooms being wide), together with a room for the 
ambulance nurses, to which should be attached in 
each case a warmed store for blankets and gowns. 
There should also be a waiting-room for friends 
of patients, where they put on a wrapper and cap 
before visiting the wards, as also a lavatory 
where they can wash before leaving the hospital. 
There should also be a small room properly fitted 
up for bacteriological examination in connection 
with the reception of patients. At the Belvidere 
Hospital, Glasgow, there is a very interesting 
provision in the nature of an inquiry room for 
patients’ friends. This room is placed near the 
entrance, and quite unconnected with any in- 
fected buildings. There is a raised platform 
about 4ft. high round two sides, divided from the 
remainder of the room by a glazed screen, haying 
casement windows with numbers painted on them 
corresponding with the number of each ward in 
the hospital. Cards of admission are issued to 
the friends for stated hours (different hours for 
the various diseases). The friend attends at the 
hospital hour, the nurse is sent for from the ward, 
and from the raised platform and window, and 
without any contact with the visitor, can 
answer questions relative to the patient. In 
many hospitals, particularly on the Conti- 
nent, receiving wards are not provided, the 
patient being seen by the doctor at the entrance 
(the word ‘‘ examination ’’ scarcely applies), and 
the patient is then taken direct to the ward. The 
necessity for a careful examination of thé patient 
in a properly-appointed receiving ward is, how- 
ever, fully recognised in this country, if only as 
a safeguard against errors of diagnosis on the 
part of the certifying practitioner ; and it is, 
moreover, most desirable, in the case of many of 
the poorer classes, that their clothes, for obvious 
reasons, should be removed before they enter the 
hospital wards. The patient then, having been 
bathed, is taken to the ward, and his clothes are 
disinfected, then washed, and afterwards placed 
in the patient’s own clothes stores, which should 
adjoin the discharge-rooms. Ward Pavilions.— 
The patient having reached the ward, we will now 
describe the typical ward pavilion. There will 
he, generally, two main groups of ward pavilions 
in an average-sized fever hospital, viz., one 
group for scarlet feyer and another group for 
diphtheria and enteric fever. The proportions 
will vary. For instance, diphtheria is more pre- 
valent in London than in the provinces, anda 
larger number of beds proportionately have there- 
fore to be provided. But there will be no varia- 
tion in the plan of the ward pavilion for 
either disease, except that, as will be seen 
later on, a larger cubic space per bed will 
be allotted to diphtheria and enteric fever. 
The first important question to be decided in 
connection with the ward pavilion is whether 
there should be one main ward to include con- 
valescing cases as well as acute cases, or whether 
there shall be two separate wards for the two 
classes. Where there is a separate convalescent 
hospital, as in London, the question does not 
arise. But these rarely exist, and in the great 
majority of infectious hospitals the patient must 
be discharged as cured and free from infection 
from the hospital in which he has been treated. 
Of the hospitals, the plans of which had already 
been referred to, three have convalescent wards 
—viz., the Grafton-street Hospital, Liverpool ; 
the Belvidere Hospital, Glasgow ; and the Lady- 
well Sanatorium, Salford; but the remainder 
have not. It is undoubtedly an advantage for the 
convalescing patient to be removed from the dis- 
turbing surroundings of an acute ward as soon as 
possible, although in all properly - ventilated 
wards the air ought to be as pure in an acute as 
-in a convalescent ward; but it must be borne in 
mind that the multiplication of wards increases 
the number of ward adjuncts, such as lavatories 
.and_water-closets, and increases the duties of 
nursing. It is also difficult when the ward 
payilion is so divided to find a suitable position 
for a properly lighted and ventilated separa- 
tion ward. Again, if we assume—as we may 
maturally do—that the cubic space in a con- 
valescent ward can be safely reduced from the 
standard of 2,000ft., it is evident that an acute 
ward, containing none but acute cases, must 
necessarily have a larger cubic space than the 
standard referred to. On the whole, therefore, 
there would appear to be good reason for adhering 
to the single-ward type, and in our description of 
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the typical ward pavilion we will proceed upon 
that assumption, although the main principles. of 
ward construction will apply in either case. The 
ward pavilion, then, whether of one or two 
stories, would comprise the following upon each 
floor :—The main ward and the separation ward. 


The ward adjuncts, viz., the duty room; the 


water-closets and sinks; the bath-room and 
lavatory; the linen store; the larder; the 
nurse’s w.c., lavatory, and robing room. If 
there are two stories, the staircase leading to 
the upper floor should be completely isolated from 
the lower ward and its appurtenances, and there 
should always be a second or escape staircase in 
connection with the verandah at the distal end of 
the ward. Zhe Main Ward.—In dealing with 
the main ward, we come first to the number of 
beds which should be placed in each ward. For 
the purposes of economical administration it is 
obviously advisable to have as many beds ina 
ward as is consistent with efficient nursing, as the 
multiplication of wards not only increases the 
number of the ward adjuncts (the most costly 
part of hospital construction), but also increases 
the number of nurses employed. On the other 
hand, diseases such as diphtheria and enteric 
fever require more nursing attention than, say, 
scarlet fever, and such a consideration must neces- 
sarily govern the number of beds to be attended 
to by one charge-nurse and her assistants. It 
may assist us toa conclusion to know that the 
specially-appointed committee of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, after a most exhaustive inquiry, 
and after taking the opinions of those members of 
the medical profession most competent to advise 
upon the subject, came to the conclusion that the 
maximum number of beds to a ward should be 20 
for scarlet fever and 12 for diphtheria and enteric 
fever, and we think we shall be justified in accept- 
ing these numbers as a satisfactory basis upon which 
to design the fever wards of the future. The 
next point to be considered is the size of the 
ward, and here we must first deal with the cubic 
space per bed. In the Memorandum of the Local 
Government Board, already referred to, the sug- 
gested cubic space is 2,000ft. (apparently for all 
types of infectious disease); but most medical 
authorities are in favour of giving a larger cubic 
space to diphtheria and enteric fever, and we shall 
be justified in allotting 2,500ft. to these two 
diseases. It will be found that this increase 
resolves itself into a question of increased floor 
space, as the height ot the ward is not varied. 
From the point of view of ventilation, the increase 
of cubic space is of little value, as fresh external 
air must be supplied to the ward in a fixed quan- 
tity per bed per hour, irrespective of the cubic 
capacity of the ward. There are three items to 
be arranged in connection with the cubic space— 
viz., the linear wall space per bed, the floor space 
per bed, and the height of the ward. There is 
now a general consensus of opinion against very 
lofty wards. In fact, a height of 12ft. would be 
sufficient were it not that with that height a long 
ward would present a somewhat dwarfed appear- 
ance, and therefore we may consider 13ft. as 
the most suitable height. The next point to 
consider is the width of the ward. It is the 
general practice at the present time to design 
infectious wards with a width of 26ft., that being 
an increase of 2ft. upon the accepted width of a 
few years ago; but a greater width should be 
given in the future, say 28ft. at the least, as floor 
area in a ward is of great value. The width 
now suggested will not be considered excessive 
when it is mentioned that the wards at the cele- 
brated Eppendorf Hospital at Hamburg are 28ft. 
wide ; at the Frederichshain Hospital, Berlin, 30ft. 
wide ; at the Urban Hospital, Beclin, 32ft. wide; 
and, to take a most excellent example of modern 
hospital planning, the wards of the Derbyshire 
Royal Infirmary are 29ft. wide. None of these are 
infectious hospitals, which makes the case even 
stronger. Ample width in a ward leaves room in 
the centre for fireplaces, tables, &c., without 
obstructing the passage-way at the foot of the 
beds, and, what is also highly desirable, admits 
of the beds being placed 12 or 18in. clear of the 
walls, and thus clear of hot-water pipes, air- 
gratings, and draughts from windows. Assuming, 
however, that for the present we must be content 
with a width of 26ft., and taking the height as 
13ft., we find that for scarlet fever a linear wall- 
space per bed of 12ft. will give a floor-space of 
156ft., and a cubic space of 2,028ft., and that for 
diphtheria and enteric fever a linear wall-space 
per Led of 15ft. will give a floor-space of 195ft., 
anda cubic space of 2,535ft. This will make a 
ward for 20 scarlet-fever beds 120ft. long, and a 
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‘No objection on the score of coldness is m 


-diphthe: 
90ft. long. These dimension: 
beds are, of course, for fairl 
but the wall-space, floor-area, an 
will be fixed quantities, applying ° 
size. The dimensions of the ward h 
determined, . 


of ward-space. The wall-space of 12ft.’ 
of a window of amplesize being arranged 
each pair of beds, and it is also most de: 
there should be a window in each corne; 
ward, between the last bed and the end wa 
the distal end of the ward can be arran 
to form the south or south-west, so n 
better, and there should then be glaz 
leading to a verandah. It is almost unn 
to say that all internal angles should be 
and that, in fact, recesses, sinkings, 
arrangements involving internal angles s 
avoided as far as possible. With this 
view, it is advisable to keep the window 
flush, or as nearly so as possible, with 
face of the wali. A Qin. external reveal 
wall will insure this. The walls and 
the ward should be finished with Keene 
and this, after an interval, should be pai 
varnished. (All woodwork, also, 
varnished as well as painted.) A w 
finished internally can be easily and fi 
cleansed, without repainting. The 
of the frequent cleansing throughout of 
of an infectious hospital cannot be overe 
The floor of a ward is a subject upon w: 
is much difference of opinion. The requir 
which a ward floor should fulfil are, thati 

be impervious in character, should be ¢ 
being easily cleaned without the app 
much water, and should be cheerful in app 
ance. In this country wood floors are in ger 
use, the preference being given to oak 
wax-polished. One great objection to woo 
is that they are necessarily full of joints 
the wood shrinks, as it always will, these j< 
open and become the receptacles for im 
On the score of brightness of appeara 
is preferable to teak, but it is easily 
Teak is undoubtedly by far the bes 
wood floors, being hard, durable, and una 
by moisture, but it is dark and 
appearance, and detracts from the cheerf 
the ward. He was inclined to think thata te 
floor is the most suitable for infectious hos 
Such floors need not be considered as being 
experimental stage, for the lecturer 
them at the Eppendorf Hospital, Hambur 
Moabit Hospital, Berlin; the Frede 
Hospital, Berlin; the Urban Hospital, 
and, to come nearer home, at the Der! 
Royal Infirmary, and the testimony 
authorities of these hospitals is very str 
favour of these floors. A well-laid terra 
presents an even, polished, and impervioi 
face, bright and ‘cheerful in a 
easily cleaned with a small quantit 


those who have used these floors—which, : 
need only to be seen in order to be fully 
ciated. Ward Furniture.—lt is very im 
that the furniture of a ‘ward should b 
character not likely to harbour infection 
this purpose, the most suitable materials a1 
and glass, the use of wood being avoided as 
practicable. There should be a bedside 
each bed; this should be of galvanised 
iron light framing, with glass top. It 
convenient to have two medicine-cupboé 
for poisons), and these should run on casto 
should stand at least 6in. clear of the 
These cupboards should be of iron,’ lined 
glass. There should also bea doctor’s test 
writing table, fitted with drawers. Tw 
sized tables will be required for ward 
will be a convenient arrangement to pi 
linen-waggon, in order that asuitable q 
linen can be removed from the linen stor 
be available in the ward for immediate use. ~ 
should run upon iron wheels with rubber 
Movable screens are also required for wal 
of two sizes, the larger one about df 
These screens, which must be necessarily 
light construction, are best made of yel 
skeleton framing, covered with a 

textile material, fixed with tapes. Coal 
should be provided to run upon whee 
rubber tires. A variety of chairs 8 

provided, such as easy chairs, rocking 


m with each ward pavilion there 
w.c. for the nurses, as also a lavatory 
Warming and Ventilation,— 
arming and ventilation of the ward must 
sidered together as one operation. This 
‘must also be dealt with in close relation 
mate. Ours isa Temperate climate, and is 
om those extremes of temperature which 
st in, say, Germany and the United States. 
age two countries possess some very complete 
ems of warming and ventilation, suitable, 
abtless, to their own climates, but the applica- 
n of which to our own surroundings would not 
essarily be successful. The key to the whole 
tion here is that for at least 300, if not 330, 
s in the year it is possible for us to open the 
os ows of a hospital ward without danger or 
omfort to the patient ; and we must keep this 
ominently in view when dealing with the 
n of ventilation. In considering the warm- 
d ventilation of a ward pavilion, it is essen- 
begin with the principle that the wards and 
adjuncts (except, of course, the larder) 
all be kept very much at the same tempera- 
in order to avoid draughts being caused by 
ening of doors. It is also-necessary at the 
to decide as to the nature of the heating 
tus to be used, and whether the warming 
m shall be water or steam. His own ex- 
ce was most strongly in favour of low- 
ire water apparatus, the water circulating 
om a steam-heater placed in the basement of 
d pavilion. ‘he wards, then, should be 
(a) by open ventilating fireplaces, and (4) 
diffusion of fresh external air, warmed by 
g over hot-water heating surfaces in the 
Objections are urged against open 
es, on the ground that it is a waste- 
eans of producing heat; but he thought 
this drawback is much more than 
pensated for by the cheerfulness of the 
fire, and by the very important fact, too 
uently overlooked, that an open fireplace, 
a fairly good draught in the chimney, is 
the best exhaust ventilator that can be 
, and one that acts near the floor level. 
fireplaces should, in large wards, be placed 
to back in the centre of the ward, and should 
descending flues, so as not to obstruct the 
’ view down the ward. They should also 
the ventilating type—admitting, warming, 
iffusing fresh external air, which should be 
ht in through glazed channels. A ward for 
beds should have two pairs of these fire- 
s. The warming by open fireplaces should 
supplemented by the admission of warmed 
nal air at the sides of the ward. The ex- 
air is admitted through glazed channels in 
external walls (by preference under the 
lows), passed over heated copper radiators, 
gh a cast-iron case with movable front, and 
enters the ward. ‘The inlet both of cold and 
air should be capable of regulation. These 
should be further supplemented by gal- 
-iron hit-and-miss or valvular gratings 
in the external walls at the floor level at 
he back of each bed. No attempt need be made 
warm the air passing through these inlets. 
1€ main inlet of external air will, however, be 
eans of the ward windows. ‘The ceiling of 
ard should be flat, without beams projecting 
low. ‘The windows should run close up to the 
eiling-line, and the upper portion (about one- 
tah of the full window height) should consist 
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of , hopper-hung sash, the hopper sashes being 
glazed, and fitted close up to the ceiling. There 
geld be means of regulating the width to which 
his sash will open. If these windows are thus 
on both sides of the wards, those on one 
Lact as inlets, and the opposite ones as 
5 in normal conditions of the wind. Any 
of wind pressure can be regulated by re- 
the window opening. The importance of 
ephonic and bell installation throughout the 
dings in command of the officers in charge is 
aprime consideration to insure a complete 
intercommunication between different parts of the 
itution. ‘The subject of drainage was dealt 
.at length by the lecturer, who then said :— 
cost per bed of a fever hospital is a subject 
which much definite information cannot 
‘well be given, as the standard of hospital 
uirements has been considerably raised of late 
8,and is apparently still rising. One im- 
t element in this connection is the largely- 
creased accommodation provided for the hospital 
uit, a8 well as the largely-increasing proportion 
ses paca The Heathcote Infectious 
Leamington cost £8,400, or £385 per 
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bed. 
£16,000, or £276 per bed, while the three new 
hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board will 
not cost less than £400 per bed. The figures are 
exclusive of the site in each case. 
spaces per bed in the wards, and the neces- 
sarily 
all well-designed fever 
largely for their high cost as compared with 
general hospitals ; but these are fixed and definite 
requirements which cannot be reduced if the 
efficiency of the hospital 
Ambulance Stations.—In provincial fever hospitals, 
stables, coach-houses, and the usual appur- 
tenances have to be built in connection with the 
ambulance service. 
system of the Metropolitan Asylums Board is the 
most complete and fully-equipped institution of 
the kind in the world, and no paper dealing with 
the provisions for the infectious sick would be 
complete without a description of its origin, de- 
velopment, and present administration. Attention 
had been frequently drawn in the earlier days of 
the board’s work to many defects in the arrange- 
ments for the removal of patients from their 
homes to the board’s hospitals. The duty of this 
removal rested with the several boards of guar- 
dians, and the methods adopted by these autho- 
rities naturally differed in important details. The 
vehicles were in some cases the property of the 
guardians, in others of the vestry or district 


sion. ‘They were generally defective in construc- 
tion, and unsuitable for the safe transport of per- 


for example, where a carriage, atter having been 
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The Willesden Isolation Hospital cost 


Large cubic 


sanitary arrangements of 


complete 
hospitals, account 


is to be assured. 


In London the ambulance 


board, and in other cases were hired for the occa- 


sons prostrate with infectious disease. In many 
instances the carriages were, after use, housed in 
a manner most dangerous to the public health, as, 


used for the removal of a small-pox case, was re- 
turned to the job-master’s yard. Frequent com- 
plaints were also made as to carriages conveying 
infectious patients stopping outside publichouses, 
into which the drivers and the patient’s friends 
went for refreshments. Moreover, difficulty was 
frequently experienced in obtaining a carriage 
when required, and the delay thus caused 
was a serious evil in itself. Nurses to 
accompany the sick were seldom provided ; 
in most cases the patients travelled alone, 
and occasionally reached the hospital in a 
dying condition. Not infrequently they were 
accompanied by friends, not always sober, who 
returned home in public conveyances. These 
circumstances were, in due course, brought to the 
notice of the Local Government Board, with the 
result that the Asylums Board, by an Act passed 
in 1879, were authorised to establish an ambu- 
lance system of their own. In 1881 the Board 
commenced tentatively by opening an ambulance 
station at London Fields, Hackney, for the 
removal of small-pox cases only. This was emi- 
nently successful, and was subsequently removed 
to the present premises adjoining the Eastern 
Hospital, and by degrees the system was extended 
to the whole Metropolis, and to all dangerous 
infectious disease. All the hospitals, ambulance- 
stations, and wharves are in telephonic communi- 
cation by private wire with the head office at 
Norfolk House, with which also the National 
Telephone Company’s Exchange system is con- 
nected. The ambulance arrangements may be 
conveniently considered under the following 
heads: (1) Land service; (2) river service; (3) 
removal and distribution of patients. (1) Land 
Service.— There are at present three permanent 
ambulance stations—viz., adjoining the Eastern, 
the Western, and the South-Eastern Hospitals ; 
and asmall temporary station at Tooting. Another 
station is in course of erection adjoining the Brook 
Hospital at Shooter’s Hill, and stations are also to 
be built adjoining the Park Hospital, Hither Green, 
and the Fountain Permanent Hospital, Tooting. 
2. River Service.—This is exclusively for cases of 
small-pox, and consists of three wharves for the 
embarkation of patients—viz., the west, at Ful- 
ham; the north, at Poplar; and the south, at 
Rotherhithe. There is a floating pier at each 
wharf, approached by a bridge, and so placed 
that there is sufficient water to allow the steamers 
to come alongside at all times of the tide. On 
each wharf there is a covered shed into which the 
ambulances drive, with an examination-room. 3. 


removal to a hospital of a case of small-pox, 


Removal and Distribution of Patients—Under this 
ambulance system the removal and distribution of 
patients are as follows :—In order to obtain the 


fever, or diphtheria, the medical practitioner in 
attendance, finding that the patient cannot be 
safely isolated and treated at home, certifies to 


this effect. Application is then made to the 

ambulance office at Norfolk House, by telegram - 
or otherwise, stating the name of the patient, the 

age, sex, disease, and address. 
are immediately communicated by telephone to 
the ambulance station nearest the patient’s abode, 
and within three minutes an ambulance with a 
nurse, and, if the patient is over ten years of 
age, a male attendant, is en route to remove the 
patient. 
of the medical practitioner is handed to the nurse, 
without which there is no removal, and the patient 
is carefully placed in the carriage. 
is given to the relations or friends, informing 
them to which hospital the patient will be taken, 
as well asa copy of the ‘‘regulations’’ relating 
to the information which will be given by the 
medical superintendent of the hospital as to the 
conditions and progress of the case, and alsoa 
copy of the ‘rules’ for visiting patients when 
dangerously ill, as well as for their discharge 
when recovered. On arrival at the hospital, the 
patient is examined by the medical superintendent, 
and a notice of his or her safe arrival is sent to 
the friends. Plenty of blankets and a basket 
carrying milk and, stimulants are sent in each 
ambulance, and in cold weather large hot-water 
foot-warmers are also supplied. Cases of small- 
pox are taken, in the first instance, to one of the 
wharves, where they are examined. If the 
diagnosis made by the “‘ certifying medical prac- 
titioner’’ is confirmed, and if the patient is in a 
condition fit to bear the journey to the float- 
ing hospital, he is carried to the ambulance 
steamer, is placed in bed, and conveyed to 
the ships at Long Reach. The managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, fully appreciat- 
ing the danger of an invasion of the metro- 
polis by epidemic disease at any time, and 
believing that the prompt removal of such cases 
as may occur is of the utmost importance, main- 
tain an organisation in constant readiness, by 
which they are able to place, at any hour of the 
day or night, with the least possible delay, a fully 
equipped ambulance in charge of a careful driver, 
and with an experienced nurse, at the door of any 
house within the Metropolitan district, a district 
extending over an area of 120 square miles, and 
containing more than half a million dwellings 
inhabited by a population of nearly four and a 
half million people. 
established this ambulance service, their vehicles 
have effected very nearly 200,000 removals (in- 
cluding transfers, &c.) without accident or injury 
to any patient, and this notwithstanding that the 
removals have been carried out in all weathers and 
throughout all seasons of the year, and, to a great 
extent, during the night hours. 
how important to the welfare of the communitv 
at large, and to the prosperity of the metropolis in 
particular, 1s the provision of adequate accommo- 
dation for the prompt 
infectious disease, the author closed his paper by 
quoting the following weighty words on this 
subject with which the chairman of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board (Sir E. H. Galsworthy) 
concluded his last annual report: 
matter in connection with this, the most important, 
part of the Board’s work, ought not to be over- 


These particulars 


On arrival at the house, the certificate 


A ‘‘notice’’ 


Since the Asylums Board 


As indicating 


isolation of cases of 


“* Another 


looked—viz. : the bearing it has upon the pros- 


perity of the metropolis, and the share it must 
necessarily have in conducing to the maintenance 


of its reputation as one of the healthiest cities of 
the world. Should the metropolis ever be allowed 
—either through indifference on the part of its 
citizens, or through unwillingness on the part of 
those responsible to them to incur the expenditure 
necessary for the provision of isolation hospitals— 
to become a fever-stricken city, the result cannot 
prove otherwise than disastrous to its commerce 
and to the well-being of its inhabitants.’’ 

Mr. Percrvan Gorpon Smiru, architect to the 
Local Government Board, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, remarsed that Mr. Ald- 
winckle was intimately acquainted with the large 
fever hospitals of London, whereas those which 
came under his own observation were usually 
much smaller institutions, and built by authori- 
ties who had to study economical questions much 
more closely than the managers of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Two entrances might, 
for instance, be desirable for very large institu- 
tions, but were quite out of place in a small 
hospital. The same applied to discharge-rooms, 
patients in smaller buildings being discharged 
by a casement door in a bath-room. Indeed, 
he was of opinion that a maximum limit to 
size ought to be fixed for these institutions, for 
while the relative cost of a large hospital was 
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less than a small one, there were limits to the 
powers of supervision to a medical superintend- 
ent. He thought a fever hospital of 500 beds 
much too large, and even that number was being 
exceeded in London. He certainly regarded the 
architects of Metropolitan fever hospitals as for- 
tunate in their clients. Although smaller insti- 
tutions had to do without manytluxuries provided 
in larger ones, the percentage of recoveries 
compared very,well with the larger institutions. 
He regarded the distance apart from bed to bed 
as all-important. Many years ago the speaker 
strongly ‘advocated the abolition of corridors 
between hospital blocks, and he recollected that 
Mr, Aldwinckle then warmly opposed him; he 
was glad to hear that the lecturer had come round 
to abolitionist views on this point. Corridors were 
not only unnecessary and costly, but undesirable, 
and, in any case, should opinions change as to 
their utility, and they were afterwards required, no 
feature could so easily be added. Another item 
which he regarded as unnecessary was the pro- 
vision of a distinct laundry for the staff. ‘The 
elaborate arrangement of separate steeping tarks 
for soiled linen and woollen clothes was equally 
needless, as was a w.c. for a single-bed ward ; 
the porter’s lodge should consist of but an office 
and single bedroom, and the dimensions of 
nurses’ rooms might well be reduced from 13ft. 
by 8f¢. Gin., to 12ft. by 8ft. 

Dr. McComnrr, resident medical officer at the 
South Eastern Hospital, said anyone who had to 
live in.a hospital would appreciate the value of a 
corridor in cold and wet weather. Officers, nurses, 
and servants in fever hospitals were human 
beings, after all, and should be treated with 
ordinary consideration. The separate laundry 
for the staff was most essential, both for their 
own protection and that of the outside world, and 
he agreed with Mr. Aldwinckle as to the value of 
steeping tanks for soiled linen. ‘Terrazzo was 
far preferable for flooring to teak or oak, as it 
could be more easily cleansed and dried. The 
porter should be a married man, and should not 
mix with the staff, or he would lose control. 

Dr. Goopaut could see no reason for providing 
two entrances to hospitals. He was surprised 
to hear Mr. Aldwinckle condemn the covered 
. corridor, which could not spread infection, and 
was a great boon to the medical officer and 
officers in going from ward to ward. 

Meck. “E. Harn $8 seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he did not agree with Mr. Ald- 
winckle that the hospital of 200 beds was 
preferable to one of ‘twice that size, as the 
administrative features cost relatively less in the 
larger building. He regarded a hospital of 500 
beds as the best from the administrative and 
economical standpoint; but the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board had laid down no actual limit 
to size. The porter should be provided in such 
a building with the approximate conveniences of 
a £40 house, and certainly have a bathroom, and 
at least two bedrooms. It was true that 
corridors had been abolished in Continental 
hospitals; but the same consideration for the 
staff and servants was not shown there as in 
England. On the other hand, no English architect 
would venture to propose such sanitary adjuncts 
as were to be seen in Continental buildings. He 
regarded hot-water pipes in wards as objection - 
able; they were difficult to keep clean, and 
afforded a harbour for dust. A better plan was 
to provide a coil of hot water under each window, 
and pass the incoming fresh air through that coil. 
He had experienced difficulties with plastered 
wall surfaces, and had recently patented a 
covering of glass, which he thought would be 
permanent, clean, and easily dusted. A separate 
w.C. was unnecessary in a single-bed ward, and 
he also thought that a separate infirmary for the 
staff was unnecessary. 

Dr. Downns thought the maximum size of 
hospital which could be managed by one medical 
superintendent was one of 400 beds, and he hoped 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board would not go 
beyond this limit. The right principle in hospital 
construction was to inclose as little as possible, 
and this not only applied to corridors, but to the 
provision of cupboards and recesses of all kinds. 
The great drawback to corridors between wards 
was not the risk of conveying infection, but of 
blocking the movement of currents of fresh air. 
The porter should be a non-residential officer, 
_ and should have quarters outside, and only an 
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Mr. Atpwinckte briefly replied. He ex- 
pressed his regret that Dr. Downes had attained 
finality as to the width of wards, and said the 
Metropolitan hospitals were not more costly than 
some provided elsewhere. For instance, that at 
Leamington cost £325, and that at Willesden 
£385 per head, while the Glasgow authorities had 
just accepted a tender fora still more expensive 
building. He defended the provision of steeping 
tanks and a second entrance in large institutions, 
and he said he was glad to admit he had become a 
convert to the removal of corridors from between 
wards. He held the same view as Mr. Hall did 
as to the undesirability of exposed hot-water pipes 
in wards. 

ee 


MEDLXZ VAL EMBROIDERY.* 


By Miss May Morris. 


if COME here to-night with a subject so in- 

teresting, so closely knitted with the romance 
and with the reality of Mediwval life, that I am 
confident I cannot altogether deprive it of its 
charm, or send you away with the feeling of an 
evening utterly ill-spent. I wish to put before 
you an aspect of the art. of needlework which 
shall be a serious one—serious, so far that it has 
nothing in common with the graceful frivolities 
which bric-i-brac dealers catalogue as ‘ancient 
embroidery,”’ though they are very seldom older 
than the 18th or 17th centuries. We shall go 
back to a period when, as far as we can tell, 
needlework decoration seems to have reached its 
best and most intellectual development—when it 
had its recognised guilds and schools, its famous 
workers, and its masterpieces. Precious, indeed, 
must these have been in all ages, for their frail 
webs to be preserved down to the present day. 
And if I ask you to wander with me among the 
mazes of the fanciful word-painting of old’ ro- 
mance-writers, I promise that you shall not be 
bored ; for it is worth our while to make for 
ourselves a clear picture of the characteristics, the 
temper and vitality of an age which produced 
this elaborate and highly-finished. needlework. 
The records written in the architecture of 
towns and churches are those of practical every - 
day life ; but the favourite stories of a nation, 
with all the fanciful flights of the writer, help us 
to understand more intimately the humour of the 
men and women who lived in those towns and 
thronged those churches, their tastes, their 
clothing, the furnishing of their houses, the stuffs 
they liked best, and the games they played in 
holiday-time; even the very food they ate. In 
turning to an old metrical romance, I read of a 
lady who spent seven years in embroidering the 
borders of a mantle ; in another of a lady who was 


fairy gold on the pillars of a hero’s dining- 
and veils the bodies of kings’ daughters in si 
thrown by the shuttles of an enchanter’s 

faced slaves, as his memory serves him of stra 
pilgrim stories of the riches of owtre mer. — 


I could heap one quotation on another to 
trate the fantastic restless temper of the Medi 
writer and his passionate love of colour, of 
sunlit fields, of the crowded animal life 
woodlands. ‘This exuberance of marvel pi 
marvel, this complexity of detail woven w 
direct simplicity of constructive 
one side—and the playful side—of the 
val temper, a temper whose boldness — 
Tattershall Castle on the 
whose indomitable courage piled up the stone 
Beauvais choir, whose intellect crowned the v: 
ness of that building with a touching beau' 
The lighter works of an energy like this h 


twilight of enchanted woodland, or 

the city walls. Fanciful and restless 
this Gothic spirit, and sometimes su L 
in matter of description; but it is worth 

deal to us to be shown the story-teller’s : 
how some Princess Esclaramonde was ¢ 
from the pearl-embroidered ribbon thi 
the long plaits of her hair, to the golden 
slippers on her feet. If he stops -to count 
roses on her sleeves, or to recite the y 
worked on the orphreys of her gown, while 
keeps her—and us—waiting, and suspends ¢} 
whole action of the story, we are too ¢ 
with the rich and varied fancy of his des at 
to mind the pedantic minuteness of him. 

nice to know, too, that the princess dried ] 
hands on a towel ot Paris weaving, fringe 
worked with gold, and that her bed w: 
with green samit, woven or worked with ¢ 
gayest songs of the day, words and n 
both. A pretty conceit, and not more 
fetched than the description from an invento: 
Charles of Orleans’ goods, in the beginr 
the 15th century, where a sleeve is cata 
on whose length is embroidered the 
beginning, ‘‘ Madame, je ne suis plus j 
the notes being formed by small seed+ 
forget how many thousand of them, thou; 
inventory clerk knows all about it. And 
precision of description does not fail the rom 
when he lets himself go in the clouds of fant 
and describes the wonders of strange lands ¢ 
mer, that unexplored country beyond seas, 
naturally represents fairyland and enchan 
to him. And, for the bedighting of 
palaces and the adornment of beautiful wor 
the wonders devised and fashioned in any ear 
workshop are all too commonplace, and he h 


were not bound to hurry on to my main sub; 


plan, is o 


mal 


solitary 


their significance and their place in histo 
though they are now, unfortunately, so frail 
so few, so faded from their former splendo 
It is easy to get a clear idea of the fitting 
decorations of a rich man’s house in the M: 
Ages. Among his stuffs and goods embro: 
played an important part: In the old iny 
tories, wardrobe accounts, wills, and so fo 
very accurate descriptions are made of the hou 
hold stuffs of great people, and not only 
noted when the hangings, cushions, and 
ments, and menus objets are embroidere 
woven, or of tapestry, but the very textu 
named, the colour, and the design, whi 
described in its striking parts—a minutene; 
which one is very grateful, but which must 
made the writing of inventories no slight ma 
In 1375, the Black Prince bequeaths to his 
Richard his hangings for a hall embroider 

mermen, and a border of red and black im 
embroidered with swans 


dressed in a stuff trom beyond the seas, ‘‘ most 
marvellous and most varied; for it was neither 
white nor black nor blue nor green nor yellow 
nor vermeil: a skilful diviner could scarcely 
learn what nature of colour it might be.’’ Another 
writer tells us of the mantle of Helen of Troy, 
its virtues and its many changing colours ; it was 
worked by the dwarfs from beyond the seas, and 
the rainbow texture was ‘‘ embroidered with silk 
and after such fashion that never in the world 
before was work so finely wrought. Tame things 
and wild things (the marvel of it!) were found there 
in rich brilliance, creatures that you would have 
thought lived and breathed. Leaves and stems of 
the vine were therealsosewn withspun gold; beasts, 
birds and fishes were on the fair cloth,’’ and 
so forth sings the poet. <A pretty rhapsody I 
find too over the love-token worked by the 
daughter of a king of Persia, a silken sleeve, 
embroidered with gold, with a motto or device 
traced in her own hair. ‘And on the right are 
hung a sleeve of silk; never hear I spoken of a 
richer one, what so place lam in. Near the wrist 
was a buckle formed of two gold leopards; on 
every side was it worked with flower-de-luces of 
gold thread, and letters around were traced with 
hair so fine and soft, that gold and hair seemed 
one, for beauty and for hue, both ia the legend and 
in the flowers.”” The author adds prettily, that 
the rich king’s daughter ‘‘ gave him not half her 
heart, but gave it frankly and wholly.’’ In 
another place, the king’s daughter is found with 
her girls, who are making orphreys and awmonicres 
or pouches, and ornaments of divers kinds. 
We can have no quarrel with the romance- 
writer who peoples his long histories with 


with a border of swans; 
of camocas, powdered with blue eagles. — J 
of Gaunt gave his daughter, the Duch 

Exeter, his. white bed of silk with blue 
displayed. Imagine the charm of this, wit 
play of colour on the white silk! In 1385, J 
Princess of Wales, bequeathed ‘‘ to my dear 80 
the king, my new bed of red velvet embroider 
with ostrich feathers of silver and heads” 
leopards of gold with boughs and leayes issu 
out of their mouths.”” Edward, Karl of Mare 
1380, leaves ‘‘our large bed of black satin e 
broidered with white lions and gold roses~ 

escutcheons of the arms of Mortimer and Ulster 


office at thegate. As the greater the width of a 
ward the more difficult the problem of cross 
ventilation, he should be very sorry to see any 
increase on the standard width of 26ft. 


figures that pass and repass out ofthe vivid 
sunlight of tlower-enamelled meadows into the 


* Paper read before the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts, on Tue sday, February 26, 1895. 
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of green satin embroidered with pearls 
a doser fora hall, a blue hanging worked 
‘roses, bordered with white and red of trel- 
and arms, with side-pieces to match (ibid). 
gitem, which I cannot forbear giving in the 
riginal French :—‘‘3. Quisshons coverez avec 
Id d’or bloy, stuffez avec down.” This is 
surely the French of Stratforde atte Bow! And 
when a suite for a bed or a room, ora chapel- 
hanging or a priest’s cope, was particularly 
smart, it was known affectionately and familiarly 
by the name of its distinguishing decorations. 
or example, a bed furniture belonging to 
y VY. is mentioned as the bed ‘‘called the 
of embroidered figges, con Testur,, celur 
d counterpayne, and ili curtaynes of old red 
erin.’’ Another counterpayne was called 
the Hawking.’’ We get, too, ‘‘Item, 3 copes 
called the Golds. Item, 13 blue copes called the 
Roots. Item, 13 copes of blue silk called the 
yes. Item, 7 copes of blue baudekyn called 
he Hyndes,’’ (Peterborough Cath.) Henry V. 
iad, among many delightful things, 12 cushions of 
nder, which reminds me of Sir John Falstaft’s 
inyentory of goods, among which I remember a 
e quisshuyn of green silk, stuffed within 
lavender.’”’ I will only linger a very little 
er over the romance of these old inventories; 
enough to tell of some of the clothes of 
rd If., who was, I believe, a very smart 
and of some of the embroidered trifles, the 
objets, mignardises, and cointises over which 
ends, the romance-writers, spend so much 
uity. Certain long gowns, with large 
, of Richard II., are thus inventoried : 
ine of sanguine cloth in grain, and the other 
yhite worked in embroidery in braunches 
rosemary and broom, of Cyprus gold and 
” From the treasury of Edward I. I pick 
ie following charming item :—A kerchief (they 
ull it a ‘‘ mowscher’’) with leaves of gold and 
1s in a casket of coral which belonged to the 
en Consort. And the odds and ends of per- 
adornment, the gages d’ amour, the pouches, 
gloves, and shoes and head-ribbons; the 
ge girdles, set round with a love-song to fair 
ids ; all the delicate trifles dear to women are 
fairly set down in our records. The awmoniéres 
sarrasinoises mentioned before were a favourite 
price in the 13th and 14th centuries. They 
pouches carried at the girdle, of which the 
gmance-writers have much to say ; very richly 
rked, whether embroidered or made of tapestry, 
ind apparently of Eastern origin. A wedding 
present, made in the 14th century, was a bag 
“worked in an island of the seas; two years a 
woman took in its devising.’’ Needle 
etait, too, were fashionable—of so striking a 
likeness, sometimes, that a young lady wishing 
to identify the knight Gawaine, looks for and 
ares with his living face the portrait of him 
orked by a Saracen woman, and finds it abso- 
lutely resembles him. A few of these still remain 
in our museums as a model of the skill and 
taste of three or four centuries ago. But 
is easy to see that while such orna- 
mted stuffs for domestic use wore out, and 
have left us their record only in the clerk’s 
‘manuscript, the more important embroidery 
devoted by a people ungrudging of their time 
and skill to the decoration of their churches and 
eremonial appointments, had a greater chance of 
being preserved and handed down from age to 
age, though one must sorrowfully admit that 
little even of that remains for our curiosity and 
admiration. Such gifts—the best that might be— 
of gold and gems and strange shining stuffs, 
; t well outlast the decoration of coat or 
‘mantle, whose storied border, dropped by a 
careless hand, got frayed, and perished on the 
dusty dancing-fioor, or lost its brightness in the 
mud of a summer’s rain. Too often such gowns 

re cut and refashioned in relentless disregard to 
the curtailing of gay flowers and the destruction 
of pearl-surrounded gems. These and the lesser 
glories of domestic embroidery: the bankers or 
seat-cushions ; the cloths for tables and dressers ; 
hangings for windows and settles; the bed furni- 
ao their coat-armour and devices; the 
hallings, whose roses and trellises bring the 
freshness of summer woods into the fire-lit dusk 
of the winter hearth—these and all the thousand- 
and-one odds and ends have been worn away 
by sheer use, eaten by moth, wasted perhaps 
ie carelessness of plenty, while the work 
done to the honour and glory of God has, in its 
bounty of gold and close stitches, occasionally 
en saved from the wear and tear of time. [ 
sh to say that such work as I have in my mind, 
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certify that the buildings are now completed in 
accordance with the contract, and that a balance 
of £372 10s. is due to the contractor, as per 
inclosed statement of accounts.’’? Lithographed 
forms of certificates are prepared and sold, made 
up in books, by many stationers; but though 
the wording of these is not always exactly 
alike, the sense is generally the same in all. 
The issuing of a certificate implies (1) that the 
architect is thoroughly acquainted with the pro- 
visions of the contract—viz., the plans, specitica- 
tion, conditions, and agreement; (2) that he is 
a competent judge of building work in the various 
trades, and of building materials; (3) that he is 
capable of measuring and valuing builders’ work ; 
and (4) that he keeps an accurate set of accounts, 
and is, in fact, what is known as a good business 
man. An architect's remuneration for carrying 
out any building work is roughly calculated at 
the rate of 5 per cent., 25 of this being for his 
labour in preparing plans and_ specifications, 
and 24 for inspecting the work in progress, 
and for certifying from time to time that if is 
being executed in accordance with the contract, 
the Conditions of same giving him full power to 
enforce that it shall be done so. If an architect 
does not possess that practical knowledge which 
the issuing of a certificate implies, he has no right 
to issue one, and if he does so, and if his patron 
suffers loss through his architect’s neglect or in- 
competence, he has a clear case against the latter 
for the recovery of any sum he may lose through 
that neglect or incompetency. ‘To illustrate this 
by a case which occurred in the course of the 
writer’s practice: a house built in a western 
county was covered with Broseley tiles; a few 
months’ after the house was completed the rain 
came through the roofs, and then through the 
ceilings of the upper rooms. The owner had the 
roof tiling examined, and he found that the tiles 
were laid to not more than an inch bond, and in 
some cases to no bond at all! He was for some 
time puzzled to know what to do. Here wasa 
new roof put on under the superintendence of an 
architect, and ‘‘ passed ’’ by him as being properly 
done, and the contractor paid off. He next 
looked over the specification for this roof, and 
found these words under ‘‘ Tiler ’’: ‘* The roofs to 
be covered with Broseley tiles laid to a 3in. bond.” 
The architect’s certificates were next scanned, and 
he found one worded thus: ‘‘I certify that the 
works have been done in accordance with the 
plans and specification.’” He now wrote to 
the architect thus: ‘‘ You certified that the 
work here was done in accordance with 
your specification, and on receipt of that certifi- 
cate I paid the contractor. I find, however, that 
the roof, which was to have been covered with 
tiles laid to a 3in. bond, is covered with tiles laid 
to an inch bond, or no bond at all. You cannot, 
therefore, have examined the roof, or, if you did 
examine it, you were not a competent judge of 
the work, and as I paid you for rendering me 
careful and competent service in the erection of 
my house, and that you have failed to do so, L 
must now ask you to remove the roof-tiles, and 
have them relaid to the bond specified at your 
own expense.’’ The architect at first objected ; 
but after a little legal pressure, he employed a 
contracior to strip and recover the roof, the cost 
of doing this being more than the architect’s fees 
on the entire building! The original contractor 
in this case had become bankrupt, so that the 
architect had no remedy against him. The 
issuing of a final certificate for any building 
relieves the contractor of all responsibility in 
regard to the work done, or materials sup- 
plied to that building, and transfers it 
to the architect, in the absence of any special 
agreement to the contrary. An architect may 
visit a building being erected under him once a 
month, oreven seldomer. ‘The visit may last half 
an hour or more. During the month which has 
elapsed since his previous visit much work has 
been done which he cannot now see, for it has of 
necessity been covered by other work. How, then, 
can he certify that it has been executed in accord- 
ance with the contract? Yet certificates are 
given every day in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness by architects who have never seen the work 
they certify to be properly done. The writer 
invariably words his certificates in this way: 
<‘] visited this building on the 23rd inst. Four 
weeks have elapsed since my previous visit, during 
which time much work has been done; but asa 
large portion of this has been covered up, I am 
consequently unable to form an opinion about it, 
but so far as I can see, the work is being done in 
accordance with the contract, and I certify that a 


work like the opus Anglicum, has succumbed far 
less to time than to the brutality of succeeding 
generations. These naturally held the work of 
their own times in greater esteem, and thought 
little of using daily, and thus destroying, or else 
cutting and gradually defacing, the magnificent 
work bequeathed to their churches and treasure- 
houses. One is inclined to speak with bitterness 
of the Later Renaissance and the Rococo periods, 
which replaced, with their own pretence of 
splendour, with their gilded cords and false pearls, 
the soberer beauty of the spun gold and genuine 
labour of their Medieval predecessors. ‘These 
men went to the altar with their gifts in a quiet 
spirit of sacrifice, that glad giving of human 
labour I mean, which finished the sculptured 
pillar, standing invisible in deepest shadow, and 
embroidered miniature angels on the orphreys 
of an altar covering, which no eyes but those 
of the priest—and his perhaps dim with age— 
could see in the twilight of a great church. 
In my wanderings among old churches in 
England and abroad, I have always asked to see 
the most valued vestments in the treasury, and 
time after time I have been met in one of two 
ways; the custodian would shrug his shoulders 
and say: ‘‘There is nothing; all the old things 
are given away to poorer parishes,”’ or else, 
which I assure you is far more irritating, he 
makes a great parade and flourish, and opening 
the cope-chests and wardrobes, displays with 
unction some glittering horror perpetrated in 
modern times. The Napoleonic vulgarity in the 
treasury of Notre Dame of Paris is scarcely to 
be surpassed, considering the heaped splendours 
that must have lain there, and nothing but the 
remembrance of the treasury of Troyes Cathedral 
soothes my irritation at it. And my recollection 
of the Troyes treasury is of the pleasantest, the 
little old sacristan, the most patient and smiling 
of men, kindly letting me admire undisturbed, 
though his duty compelled him to wait my 
pleasure before leaving the place. At St. Am- 
brogio, in Milan, I was shown an altar decora- 
tion of handsome work; but was considerably 
amused to learn from the lay-brother who took 
me round that it was used for their feasts of the 
second order, and was, as it were, one of the 
‘second best ’’ cloths, the ‘‘ Sunday best ’’ being 
unimportant enough to have since slipped my 
memory. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SPECIFICATION ANNOTATED.—VII. 


32. Withholding a Certificate.—In case the work is 
not being carried out in accordance with the 
conditions of this contract, the architect shall 
have power to refuse to issue his certificate for 
any payment on account, or for the final pay- 
ment, without in any way vitiating the contract. 


This is an arbitrary clause, but, on the whole, 
an unavoidable one; for it is, in fact, the only 
disciplinary measure the architect can adopt in 
dealing with a refractory contractor, and it 
follows necessarily on the provisiors of Clause 31. 
When an architect refuses to comply with the 
contractor’s request for a certificate for payment, 
he should promptly inform him of the fact, and 
state clearly, and without ambiguity, his reasons 
for doing so. At the same time, if the architect 
‘‘ keeps touch ’’ with his work, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive a case where he will not be ina 
position to warn the contractor in time that the 
manner in which the work is being carried out 
will certainly lead to a refusal to certify for 
any payment on account of that work. In 
justice to the contractor, a warning of 
this kind should be given at once where 
there is occasion for it, as nothing can 
be more unjust than to permit a man to 
proceed with work that does not satisfy, and then 
object to it only when a payment on account is 
demanded, and when the rectification of that work 
will cost perhaps ten times more than it would 
have cost had the contractor been warned in time. 
A certificate is usually worded in this way :— 
‘‘To Sampson Strongman, Esq. Sir,—On the 
23rd February, 1895, I personally inspected the 
buildings now in course of erection for you at Wim- 
bledon, Surrey, and having carefully examined 
the work and materials supplied by the contractor, 
I certify that they are in accordance with the 
contraci, and that a sum of £500 is now due and 
payable to the contractor, Mr. Jeremiah Buggins. 
—Yours faithfully, Joun Smetiruneus, Archi- 
tect.’’ The final certificate would be worded in 
a slightly different way, probably thus :—‘'I 


‘ 
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sum of £350 is due to the contractor on account.’? 
This form of certificate is a perfectly fair one, 
for it states the facts simply, and the ‘archi- 
tect commits himself to no opinion as to 
work he has not seen and cannot examine. 
Before giving a final certificate, the architect 
should go on the building with the contract 
plans and specification, especially the latter. He 
should carefully compare the buildings with the 
plans, and the work with the specification, read- 
ing over every item of the latter, and ascertain- 
ing for himself that the work is done as specified. 
If work is discovered which is not done as speci- 
fied, the builder may be required to put it right, 
or if, as frequently happens, the architect is satis- 
fied with the work, though it is not in conformity 
with the specification, a note should be made in 
the margin setting out what alteration has been 
made, and when the final certificate is given to 
to the employer, he should be informed of such 
alteration, and all others made without his know- 
ledge and consent. If the bill of quantities is 
made a contract document, as it should be in all 
cases, the surveyor should measure all the work 
done by the contractor, and compare it with the 
quantities. If more work has been done 
in carrying out the plans through any error 
in the quantities, the contractor should be 
paid for it; and if less work has been 
done than is provided, the value of it should be 
deducted from any balance remaining due to the 
contractor. No two surveyors will take off 
exactly the same quantities from the same plans, 
and any bill of quantities can only be considered 
as an approximation to the actual work in a 
building; therefore, in measuring up work 
actually done, which, after all, is also a more or 
less accurate way of ascertaining what is due to 
the contractor, he should be liberally dealt with, 
for he has had to pay for much waste which can- 
mot be seen, and which, therefore, cannot be 
measured. All hair-splitting about a few feet of 
this, or a yard of that, should be avoided, and 
a statement of account, fair ‘‘ between man and 
man,’’ favouring the builder rather than the 
employer in any doubtful matter, should be the 
rule. The question of certifying for work is an 
‘important one, and this justifies a more extended 
consideration of it here. Suppose it is provided 
in a contract for some important building that the 
foundation trenches are to be filled with Portland- 
cement concrete to such a specification as this :— 
“‘The cement used to be that known as Portland, 
free from slag, weighing 1141b. to the striked bushel ; 
it must leave no residue on a sieve of 2,500 meshes 
to the square inch, stand a tensile stress of 2501b., 
and carry one ton to the square inch without 
crushing seven days after being made into a paste 
in the usual way with water; the aggregate to be 
Thames ballast, broken hard brick, burnt ballast, 
_and crushed granite or trap-rock, passed througha 
sieve with lin. holes, and over a sieve with 900 
meshes tothe inch, rejecting all that passes through 
the latter; no water-worn, rounded gravel and 
sand shall beused, and the material to beentirely free 
from dust ; the proportions to be 1 of cement to 7 of 
the aggregate, both to be mixed dry, and com- 
pletely turned over three times, then to be wetted 
with as little water as possible poured from the 
rose of a watering - pot, and the cement, after 
being again turned over at least twice, or until 
‘the ingredients are intimately mixed, to be laid 
in the trenches and rammed.”’ No one can say 
that the foundations of a building should not be 
-carefully considered, and every precaution taken 
to make them strong enough to carry the super- 
-structure without risk of failure. This being so, 
the above specification cannot in any way be 
-considered superfluous—indeed, considering how 
_ Work is now done, the description might with 
sadvantage be extended; but for the present it 
will be considered as exhaustive. The questions 
now arise :—Does the architect test the cement 
for slag, tensile strength, fineness, &c.? Does 
he examine the aggregate, and assure himself 
that it is as specified? Does he see the cement 
and gravel mixed in the proper proportion? Does 
he see they are properly mixed, and that too 
touch water is not added to save labour in turning 
over? ‘The answer in every case must be a very 
decided ‘‘No”’ ; he leaves it all to the contractor, 
except when the employer consents to pay a clerk 
of works to do part of the architect’s work for 
him. His certificate must, therefore, be given on 
the strength of the information afforded by the 
contractor, or by the clerk of works, and not 
from his own personal knowledge. He should, 
therefore, word his certificate so as to inform his 
patron of the fact. The above item of concrete 


ment being carried out. 
building. True, it is not likely that the quarry - 
man will select the best weather stones for work- 
ing, as this will lessen his profit on the job, and 
as in the subsequent handling, railway carriage, 
shunting, hauling to the building, and unloading 


into requisition. A mason once remarked to the 
writer that it was almost dangerous to go into a 
certain building with a light; naphtha was used 
so extensively with shellac in piecing the stone- 
work that a risk of blowing the roof off was in- 
curred! That was, of course, an exaggeration; 
but it gives a very fair idea of the extent to 
which stonework is damaged when quarry - 
worked and sent a long distance by rail. A little 
over a year ago, a Portland stone cornice was 
being set level with the first-floor of a building 
not one mile from St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
At one end of this cornice an octagonal angle was 
worked solid in the stone; at the other end, 
about 40ft. away, a stop-block was set. 
Commencing at the octagon, the stone-setter 
fixed his lengths of cornice according to a plan, 
which was numbered, showing where each block, 
also numbered, was to be set; when all 
the lengths of cornice had been set except the 
last, this was found to be 3in. shorter than the 
space it was meant to fill; the stone could not be 
stretched, nor could a 2hin. piece be worked to 
drop into the cavity, even if there had been stone 
on the job to work it. The only solution of the 
difficulty lay in turning all the stones in the 
whole length of the cornice off their beds, and re- 
setting them just so far apart as to absorb in the 
whole of the joints the 3in. space. Now if this 
cornice had been worked on the job, such a mis- 
take could not have occurred, for the length of 
the cornice would have been taken from the actual 
work, and not from drawings sent to the quarry, 
as in this instance. A certificate was no doubt 
given that this cornice was worked in a proper 
manner, but some of it was worked in Portland 
stone, dust, and putty, and some in stone! It 
seems almost absurd that it should be necessary 
to say when a certificate is refused, the archi- 
tect should state promptly his reasons for the 
refusal. No respectable architect, it will be 
said, would refuse a certificate without assign- 
ing any reason for it. Respectable archi- 
tects, like respectable solicitors, sometimes 
do things which, if respectable, would necessi- 
tate some alteration in the meaning of that 
word as given in the dictionary. Here is a case 
illustrating this. A contract, tor work amount- 
ing to £2,500, was completed, and the key of the 
building handed over to the employer. The con- 
tractor called at the architect’s office and informed 
him of the fact, and requested that an appoint- 
ment might be made at the building to go over 
the contract papers and the work with a view to 
obtaining a final certificate for payment. The 
architect ‘‘could not conveniently make any 
arrangement ’’ at the time (his office was 12 
miles from the work, and the contractor’s place 
of business 120 miles away), but he ‘would 
write and make an appointment.’? Some three 
weeks elapsed, and no communication having 
been received from the architect, the contractor 
called at his office, and again requested that an 
appointment should be made ‘to visit the work. 
He pointed out that the delay was scarcely fair 
to him, as his foreman and some tradesmen 


is only one out of many similar items on a 
building, and the tendency is becoming more 
widely spread every day to remove the work 
in progress more and more from the archi- 
tect’s supervision, and the architect does not 
object, for this saves him trouble, and he ig 
always ready to certify the work is properly done, 
though he may never have seen it at all. For- 
merly masons’ bankers were found on the building 
site ; now stone is being quarry-worked. Joiners’ 
sheds and benches were set up on the ground 
when the works were commenced; now the benches 
are in Sweden or America, and if in England, 
they are at the contractors’ mills some 100 miles 
or more away. So that the architect, when he 
does visit a building, sees neither stonework nor 
woodwork in progress; yet he is content with 
this method of building, for it enables him to 
take an enormous quantity of work he could not 
possibly take if he had to give his buildings that 
perfect supervision he is paid for giving. Masons’ 
bankers and joiners’ benches should be on the 
building site, and liable to inspection by the 
architect at any moment without notice, and 
the employer should insist on this arrange- 
Stonework can be 
as well worked at the quarry as at the 


the stone suffers, shellac and naphtha are brought 


were still waiting about the Gh 
make any alteration in the work th 
tect might point out, as there wa 
desire to satisfy him. No definite reply 
be got, neither would the architect : p 
any day to meet the contractor on the work: 
the latter removed his workmen, and cleare 
building-site of all his materials and | 
Weeks again elapsed, and nothing was done 
architect would not certify, nor would ‘h 
any reason for not doing so. The contractor 
losing patience, sued the employer, and after 30 
correspondence between the legal gentlemen 
both sides, an interview was arranged at 

all parties were to be present. This came 
and after some conversation between the law 
the contractor was called out of the room b 
adviser, who informed him that the arc 
would not certify—he would not give any 

for refusing to do so. The contract, th 
signed by the contractor, was never signed 
the employer, and he finally advised the e 
tractor to knock £100 off his account (which 
never been disputed), in order to get a se’ 
ment, for it would cost treble that in law-costs 
compel the architect to give a certificate, wit 
which the employer absolutely refused to 
All through this contract the builder ha 
greatest difficulty to obtain payment on presen 
tion of the certificate. The first, for £400, y 
met by a payment of £50; and the balance 1 
not paid until after another certificate had b 
issued, and so on to the end. ‘The archi 
refusal to certify, or assign any reason for 

so, was based on the knowledge that his « 
had no money to honour the certificate if p 
sented. Yet the parties to this transaction w 
both respectable men ! 
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CHIPS, 


Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote, Senior Commissi 
of Woods and Forests, is about to retire on ai 
annuation. 


Mr. J. Rowlands’s Bill, to give facilities to 
dustrial and provident societies for the purchase 
the fee simple of their holdings, has been introd 
and read a first time in the House of Commons 


The Commissioners of the Scottish Board 
Manufactures have appointed Mr. Robert 
R.S.A., to the vacant office of Principal Cu 
and Keeper of the National Gallery of Scotland. 


Mr. Glover, formerly assistant gas manager 
Carlisle, has been eg ol manager at the 
poration gasworks at West Bromwich, at a salary 
£250 per annum. ee 


On Thursday in last week, at the Town 
Widnes, Mr. Rienzi Walton, M.Inst.C.E., an : 


inquiry into the application of the town council 
sanction to borrow £13,938 for works of public a 
private street improvement, £5,200 for the purc 
of land for a cemetery, and £100 for works 
sewerage. Mr.J.8. Sinclair, the borough surveyor, 
explained the proposals. 1: ao 


. The Incorporated Eagineers’ Society of G 
Britain will hold their annual district meeting 
Llandudno in June, 


St. Martin’s Church, Hereford, was reopene 
Friday, after being restored. The architects 
Messrs. Nicholson and Son, and the builders Me 
Beavan and Hodges, all of Hereford. 


At the town hall, Colne, an inquiry was hel& 
Friday into an application made by the distr 
council for sanction to borrow £570 for street ir 
provements. Mr. Varley, clerk to the counc 
stated that the money was required to pay for lan 


there being only one thoroughfare throu zh 
town, — = 
Some stained-glass windows have just been plac 
at the east end of Cononley Church. The princip 
subject is the Ascension of Our Lord, and the wol 
has been executed, in the style of the 14th cen 
by Messrs. Powell Bros., of Park-square, Leed 


Mr. Rienzi Walton, on behalf of the Loe 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Conway 
Friday respecting an application by the t 
council for the sanctioning of a loan of £2,500, to] 
applied in the conversion of the Market Hall into 
public hall, with municipal and other office 
Evidence in support of the application was giv 
by Mr. Farrington, C.E., borough surveyor, | 
prepared the plans.’ 


The Islington vestry propose to appoint a 1 
sanitary inspector, at a commencing salary of 
per annum, rising by annual increments of £ 
year toa maximum of £150. Sit 
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of the lever-beams sank, in the usual manner, 
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into the vertical grooves above the arch. When 


STREATHAM HILL AND BRIXTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


e \ “$e the brid ised, the solid joini 
oO sndi De ae ae ieee) oe : : the ge was raised, the solid panel joining the 
othe ieee Hall Competition Mere ines de ze) 20 bi Turs building, opened by the aes Ue es inside ends of the levers falling in front of the 
Reval Institute of British Architects 992 | Monday, the 25th ult., has been erected by theGirls’| i ance. doubled the protection given by th 
See yal Brabroldery ae mes ewe ss s+ 908 | Public Day School Co., Ltd., to provide accommo-| 40-35, on the outsi dee 2p as S 7a i; bre 
A Specification Annotated.—VIL. 0... os. ee oe 297 | dation for the school, which has outgrown the tem- aan Ridtcemls fo be lab. th if il by 
The Burtpina News Directory... ... «1 ss ee XIII. porary premises, Brixton Hill, in which it was ‘ ad sll Py be Eo e pane a yy 
: ey Pe ey oo ae commenced in 1887. Itis py peed upon Ho hare a , on e bridge rose.—r. H, 
ee “rom our os" 318|a corner site in the highest part of the Wyatt Rig GTR 
a ite and Archeological Societies ... ... «.. pe Park Estate, 200 yards from the ae oes The SEDGLEY LODGE, HEATON. CHAPEL. 
rs. Toh a ay Re aden OD aes laygrounds attached are inclosed and have a . ; 
Bishop Al y Cathedral ... 0... o 319 | Pi#ys : : 7 “| Turs house was built last year for Mrs. Dacre, in 
h PMNS i nice: ** 329 | Southern aspect, and will be laid out with tennis Derby-road, Heaton Chapel, near Manchester, 


court, gardens, &c. The building is arranged as 
a central block, with east and west wings. The 
central block contains the assembly hall, 60ft. by 


tions for C een according to designs prepared by Mr. Robt. C. 
Spee Received 2 “ ea Whitelegg, architect, of Albert Chambers, 16, 


Die MMV ER Lic Salt sxe) oes), one) Pieae, aoe! ces 2. gee O2L : z 
Peeettions oom is ORE ID IN se2|29ft. by 30ft. high, with cloakrooms under it, Albert-square, Manchester. _ The house has been 
; F ; ,? | arranged to suit the site, which is rather narrow, 
Correspondence... ss vse es vse ee ee +++ 8221 five classrooms on three floors, assistant mistress’s zal f bei de of th 
Entercommunication ... 1, sss sss sss ss ++» 322) room, dining-room, and stone staircases. In the % eta’ eee ote nas ‘ pase aa 
a Intelligence. 1. 2 2 2] Zl] 2 IN 323 | western block are the principal entrance, head- Pee hotdid dott gE ering oo ; “a eager g 
Our Office Table |. |. ... .. ss ss ss se se 324| mistress’s office, waiting-room, three classrooms, 8 Eh aa et ie, 8 
for the Ensuing Week 304 : poet: : rm room 17ft. by 15ft., exclusive of bays, and the 
re News : een ee — aay rates Dine kitchen and offices, and care- | «i745 of all other rooms are in proportion In 
. " eee ase) bed “coq ices + 600, “O60:> e006,” o60 eve 9 . 
DE isa) gore nase ccs~ cee ose 00d tan vee ove B25 pene eiget hs Pees cont’ the eagities to the accommodation shown on the 
? 
2 music-rooms, laboratory, lavatories and other acute es eth Cee es ae pik 
“ae ILLUSTRATIONS. ae Sere come aes BpDAratHss ae veniences. The elevations are in “ white ends,”’ 
4 stone staircase. e classrooms are on the|_. : s 
HE PARIS EXHIBITION.—BISHOP ALCOCK’S TOMB IN ELY . : : with red pressed brick dressings ; the upper part 
% south side, overlooking the playground; they | 6+ both gables and returns is finished with Port- 


vary in size from 18ft. Gin. by 18ft. Gin. to 
20ft. by 18ft. Gin. The cloakrooms, kinder- 
garten-room, dining-room, kitchen, and offices 
are all on the ground floor. The studio, 23ft. by 
31ft. by 16ft. high, is on the second floor, and is 
lighted by the large window in the western block 
over the principal entrance. The laboratory, 
21ft. Gin. by 20ft. Gin. by 16ft. high, occupies a 
similar position in the eastern block. ‘There are 
two stone staircases, one at each end of the 
assembly hall. All the wood floors are wax 
polished. Ample light and ventilation has been 
provided for all parts of the interior. The 
sanitary arrangemens have received special atten- 
tion, and are of the most approved kind. The 
drains are all outside the building, and have 
special tanks for periodical flushing, and chambers 
for inspection. ‘The water for drinking purposes 
is specially laid on direct to the filters from the 
constant service main pipe. The interior is 
warmed by ventilating grates supplemented by a 
medium pressure hot-water apparatus. ‘The 
building has been erected by Messrs. W. Johnson 
and Co., Lid., of Wandsworth Common, from 
the designs and under the direction of the 
company’s architect, Mr. J. Osborne Smith, of 
7, Old Queen-street, Westminster, Mr. G. C. 
Constantine acting as clerk of works. 


land cement, and the roofs are covered with 
Ruabon tiles. The builders are Messrs. Cross 
and Bell, of Timperley; and a feature of this 
house is the plumbing and heating, which has 
been executed by Mr. Frank Williams, of 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester, with materials 
supplied by Messrs. Giddings and Dacre, of 
Ducie-street, Manchester. 
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.GIRLS.— NO. XIX. OLD CAVENDISH STREET.—HOUSE AT 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS FOR THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1895. 


dks days fixed this year for the reception 

of paintings and architectural drawings 
intended for the Royal Academy Exhibition are 
Friday, Saturday, and Monday, March 29, 30, 
and April 1, and for sculpture, Tuesday, April 2. 

We trust that our contributors will bear the 
above dates in mind, as drawings, which are 
forwarded to us to be photo-lithographed before 
they are sent in to the Academy, should reach us 
as early as possible, and not later than Friday, 
March 29th. We undertake, as in former years, 
to deliver drawings at the ‘Academy which are 
thus lent to us before the above dates to be made 
ready for publication in our pages after the open- 
ing of the exhibition in May. We do not desire 
drawings which have appeared in any other pro- 
fessional journal. We cannot undertake to furnish 
labels to drawings as required by the Royal 
Academy. ‘These should be affixed to the frames 
before the pictures are despatched to us. 


GIRST PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR THE EXPOSITION 
3 " UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1900. 


ae. 
We publish to-day general views photographed 
from the architect’s original drawings submitted 
in the International Competition which has re- 
ently been settled in favour of the schemes 
a by Messrs. Eugéne Hénard and Charles 
Girault. It seems probable that both the Palais 
deVIndustrie and the Municipal Pavilion on the 
Champ de Mars will be removed, but the archi- 
tectural director of the proposed exhibition, Mr. 
Bouvard, has, so far, scarcely had time to exactly 
define even the fnain outlines of the ultimate 
scheme to be adopted. ‘The idea at present seems 
‘to indicate the incorporation of the most sug- 
gestive features embodied in the best premiated 
Lo The variety of the interests involved in 
é planning of so vast an undertaking are, to 
some extent at least, more readily realised by an 
examination of the different projects submitted by 
the competing architects who entered the lists 
with such a wonderful divergency of conceptions, 
oa the jury engaged in the choice of plans must 
have found the task of selection an exceedingly 
difficult one. Three first premiums of 6,000 francs 
“were awarded to Mr. Charles Girault, Mr. Eugéne 
‘Hénard, and Mr. Edmond Paulin. Four second : : : : 
‘Prizes of 4,000 francs were adjudged to Messrs. Tuts residence is now being built for Dr. Brown by 
Cassien and Cousin, Mr. Ch. A. Gautier, Messrs. Messrs. Neill and Sons, builders, from the designs 
Larche and Nachon, and Mr. Gustave Raulin. of Mr. Charles Heathcote, architect, of Man- 
Besides these, five premiums of 2,000 francs and chester. The plan shows the accommodation 
six prizes of 1,000 francs were likewise accorded provided. 
to other architects for their plans. By far the 
larger number of the 108 schemes submitted 
dnclude the retention of the Hiffel Tower, and the 
rocadero was incorporated by all the competitors 
in their plans, though some proposed to enlarge 
or modify the building. In the Burrpinc News 
for Jan. 18th last we gave a description of the 
tte of the schemes, and an epitome of the report 
f the Exposition jury signed by Mr. Gaudet, the 
‘secretary. A copy of this document has just been 
issued in extenso, with illustrations of all the 
designs submitted in this vast competition, 
together with a copy of the official conditions. 
Bee eshers of this permanent record of the 
‘Great Exposition for 1900 contest are Messrs. 
‘E. Bernard and Co., of 53, Quai des Grands, 
Augustins, Paris, and we are indebted to them 
for the accompanying photographs which were 
€n specially for their work, no other firm 
ng accorded the authority necessary to copy 
y of the prize designs. 


NO. XIX. OLD CAVENDISH STREET, W. 


THESE new premises occupy a narrow frontage in 
Old Cavendish-street, Regent-street, and have 
been erected for Messrs. Godfrey, Giles, and Co., 
from the designs, and under the supervision, 
of Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.R.I.B.A., 22, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. 


CHIPS, 


A partnership has been entered into between Mr. 
George Highton, F.R.I.B.A., diocesan surveyor of 
Bedford, and Mr. Arthur Ardron, F.R.1.B.A., of 
No. 39, Victoria-street, Westminster. The united 
practices will be carried on at No. 39, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, as Highton and Ardron, with 
a branch office at 5, The Crescent, Bedford. 


The governors of Bethlehem Hospital are the 
owners of the cliffs and foreshore from the Beach 
House Hotel,’ Westgate, to Margate, and have 


HOUSE, HIGHER BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 


PORTE DE JERZUAL, DINAN. 
Tur ramparts of Dinan date from the 13th 


and 14th centuries. Many of the towers have}; —. s 
built sea walls to support the cliffs. Recently the 

been destroyed, and of the gateways three | qiscovered Gui tures Paantitine of flints and Saiagie 
only remain; but otherwise the walls to-day are | were being carted away from this shore, and ap- 
standing much as they stood centuries ago, and| plied on Friday to the Chancery Court for an 
can be well studied as excellent examples of| injunction against a man named Griggs, as ‘an 
Medieval masonry. Of the three gateways still | example.’”’ ‘he defendant did not appear, and Mr, 
standing, the Porte de Jerzual is perhaps the | Justice Kekewich granted the application. 
most remarkable. It stands at the top of the} Ata special meeting of the Salford town council 
steep and narrow street leading from the quay on | on Friday further discussion took place with regard 
the banks of the Rance up to tbe town, and /| to irregularities in the borough engineer’s depart- 
probably dates from about the end of the 14th| ment. The council adhered to its previous resolu- 
century. It is not placed between two towers in | tion to transfer the control of that department from 
the manner usual with gateways at this period, | the building committee to the finance committee. 
but is pierced through the face of the tower itself, | It was stated by some of the members of the build- 
and really consists of two archways, that facing | 78 committee that they Melek oekons ae giant 
the town »eing of less height than the outer arch. peor Beatin: Hads pa eon pk 
In this outer archway the drawbridge was ah . : 
‘worked, which was in os case of Selon In connection with the Sanitary Institute, Sir 
unusual character. The prolongation of the lever | Douglas ES ga nee Bee the Cit MA ceri 
beams on the inner side formed a solid panel like | W@™™ng, and Lighting,” at the “ity an Re 
the viedf f the bridge itself.. It ack London Technical College, Finsbury, on Monday 

platiorm Of the bridge Mse™. ‘best ox Se evening. On Tuésday evening Mr. Herbert Man- 
through bg hole in the root of the archway, being ley, M.A., medical officer of health for the West 
raised with the help of a chain, and falling by | Bromwich district; gave an address upon ‘‘ Sanitary 
its own preponderant weight. The horizontal| Law, English, Scotch, and Irish; General Enact- 
pivot on which it turned rested on stone brackets 
on each side of the arch, and the external sections 


_ BISHOP ALCOCK’S TOMB, ELY CATHEDRAL. 


WE give this week a double-page illustration of 
_ this tomb, a beautiful example of the florid type of 
endicular art of the closing years of the 15th 
tia A full description of the monument 


ae : 8 I ments Public Health Act, 1875; and the Model By- 
ind of Ely Cathedral itself will be found on p. 319. 
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“PHOTO-TINT, by James Akerman,6, Queen Square.London.W.C. 
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Building | Kntelligence, 


Bristot Catueprau.—At the last meeting of 
the executive committee it was reported that the 


. chapter had decided to light both the choir and 


nave by electricity, and that the work was in 
progress. Designs by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
the architect to the committee, for a dossal, side 
curtains, and altar-rails were approved, and the 
estimates accepted. ‘The dossal will be fixed 
behind the holy table, as a temporary substitute 
for a reredos, and the curtains will occupy the 
position of the north and south sedilia until these , 
more costly features of the restored choir can be 
provided. Mr. Pearson’s drawing for the choir- 
screen was then examined and approved. It was 
resolved to proceed at once with the erection of 
the base, or lower wall, of the screen, in the hope 
that funds would be forthcoming to complete it. 
The question of laying out the west front with 
carriage-drives and grass also came under con- 
sideration, the space being now no longer needed 
for preparing the stone. Mr. Pearson stated that 
the effect. of a grassy foreground would enhance 
the beauty of the west front, and greatly im- 
prove the general appearance. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the ‘‘old boys’’ of the Cathedral 
School who have undertaken to provide the funds 
for the restoration of the Early English doorway 
in the south-west corner of the cloister yard 
leading to the schoolrooms. 


Mancurster.—The trustees of the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary discussed on Tuesday certain 
proposals made by the board of management for 
the enlargement of the institution. The existing 
building is not only insufficient for the treatment 
of patients, but is inadequate to meet the further 
requirements of the staff and of 400 medical 
students. A previous proposal of the board of 
management was the elongation of the infirmary 
building at either end. The trustees refused to 
sanction this scheme, and on July 27, 1892, 
passed a resolution which forbade the covering of 
any more land in Piccadilly. The managers now 
proposed to leave the frontage unaltered, but to 
throw out a wing on either side on space now 
partly occupied by porches. This plan, which 
would give 100 beds, had been unanimously 
adopted by the board. The trustees, however, 
rejected this proposition, and resolved that the 
meeded increased accommodation should be pro- 
vided by the gradual rebuilding of the infirmary 
on the present site. The board of management 
were requested to have plans prepared and sub- 
mitted to a special meeting of trustees, to be held 
‘within three months from the present date. On 
behalf of the board of management a poll was 
demanded, and this will be taken in the course of 
the next few days. 


OvLtton.—The consecration of the new aisle to 
St. John’s Church, Oulton, near Stone, Staffs, 
and of the addition to the churchyard, was per- 
tormed by the Bishop of Lichfield on Thursday 
in last week. ‘The church was built twenty years 
ago, and consisted of a nave and chancel, with 
vestry and organ-chamber on the north side of 
chancel, and timber porch at the south-west angle 
of thenave, designed in the Early Englishstyle. The 
walling is of stone, plastered on the inside, and the 
xoof is boarded and open up to the apex. A north 
aisle, 11ft. 6in. wide, has now been added to the 
mave in harmony with the rest of the church, the 
north wall being practically the nave wall re- 
built further north. The aisle is separated from 
the mave by an arcade of four bays, consisting of 
chamfered arches supported on circular columns, 
having characteristically-moulded bases and 
capitals all in stone. The vestry has been 
lengthened northwards, and now opens into the 
aisle with an archway. The font has been re- 
moved from near the door and placed at the west 
end of aisle, standing upon a tile floor, the seating 
around it forming as 1t were a baptistery. The 
aisle walk is paved with Messrs. Minton and Hol- 
lins’s tiles, and the heating system of the nave 
hhas been extended into the aisle, and inlet and 
outlet ventilation has been provided. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. B. Scrivener and Sons, of Hanley, 
who were also the architects for the original 
church. Mr. Whitfield, of Stone, is the builder, 
the amount of the contract being £700. 


Prrtu.—A public meeting was held on 
Monday, at Perth, to consider the restoration of 
St. John’s Church. Sir A. Muir Mackenzie, 
Bart:, who presided, said that after the disastrous 
fire which took place in the Middle Parish Church 
Jately, the present was thought a suitable oppor- 


tunity of bringing forward the question of the 


restoration of the East and Middle churches. 
There was no question just now of including the 
West church in the restoration proposal. Mr. 
Grainger Heiton, the architect, had made an 
estimate that the whole cost would only be 
£1,765, including a new roof. About £700 would 
be acquired from the insurance company, which 
would be applied to the restoration proposal. ‘The 
meeting cordially approved of the proposal, and 
promised by subscriptions and otherwise to raise 
£1,500 to defray the cost prior to the Town 
Council proceeding with the work. 


CHIPS. 


Extensive improvements have just been com- 
pleted on the estate of Nenthorn, on the border- 
line of Roxburghshire and Berwickshire. A new 
mansion-house has been built (the architects being 
Messrs. Beattie and Sons, Edinburgh), and electric 
eri! and a new water supply have been intro- 

uced. 


At a meeting at the Mansion House, on Friday, 
of the committee formed to provide a memorial of 
the late Field Marshal Lord Strathnairn (Sir Hugh 
Rose), it was reported that the bronze equestrian 
statue by Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., was now belie 
cast, and, with its pedestal of Portland stone, woul 
be in position at the selected site at Knightsbridge, 
at the junction of Sloane-street, by the 30th of 
April, when it would be ready to be unveiled. The 
gunmetal has been contributed by the Indian 
Government through Lord Roberts. The work has 
been six years in progress. 


In consequence of the difficulty which the Leeds 
Corporation have had in dealing with the sewage 
of the town, it has been decided to recommend the 
Council to expend a sum of £10,000 in putting down 
two additional settling tanks at Knostrop. 


The French Government has decorated Mr. 
W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., with the Legion of 
Honour, 


The work of excavating a channel of 20ft. depth 
through the waters of the Great Lakes between 
Chicago, Duluth, and Buffalo, which was com- 
menced in 1893, is now more than two-thirds com- 
pleted. The work is divided into eight sections. 
The first four sections include the excavations 
needed in the Sault Ste. Marie River, through 
wp there will be a channel 21ft. deep and 300ft. 
wide. 


A memorial window to the late Sir George Elvey 
has been placed in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
by his four elder children. The window is placed 
in the Rutland Chapel, and Sir George’s forty-seven 
years’ service as organist at Windsor is recorded in 
an inscription placed beneath the window. 


The last but one of the present course of art 
lectures promoted by the Glasgow Parks and 
Galleries ‘Trust was delivered on Saturday evening 
in the Corporation Galleries, Sauchiehall-street, by 
Professor G. Baldwin Brown, Edinburgh, on the 
subject ‘‘ Ideals of Painting.’ 


A vestry meeting was held at St. Michael’s Church, 
Boldmere, Sutton, on Saturday, for the purpose of 
considering the question of the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the church, The vicar said the plans in- 
cluded the addition of a south nave and chancel 
aisles and two vestries. The committee appointed 
at a previous vestry recommended that the building 
of the new south aisle and vestries be proceeded 
with at a cost of about £2,000. To carry out the 
whole scheme would cost nearly £2,500, and would 
give them some 200 extra seats. It was decided 
that as soon as £1,250 had been promised the whole 
scheme should be proceeded with. It was also 
agreed that the vicar and churchwardens be em- 
powered to apply for a faculty for the enlargement 
of the church in accordance with the plans of Mr. 
J. A. Chatwin, architect, Birmingham, and also for 
the completion of the reredos by the addition of five 
mosaic panels by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, of London. 


With a view to laying out and developing the 
Crescent estate at Harrogate, a few members of 
the town council purchased the plot and the build- 
ing known asthe ‘‘ Old Crescent Hotel,’’ and agreed 
to resell the estate to the corporation. This course 
was unanimously approved, and plans were got out 
by the borough surveyor for the laying out and 
beautifying of the estate, with the object of pro- 
viding recreation and pleasure grounds. The cor- 
poration have received sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a loan of £5,100 for the purchase 
of the estate. Probably the corporation may deem 
it advisable to pull down the old hotel, and tem- 
porarily lay out the land, in order that it may be 
available for the coming season. 


A new infants’ school has just been completed in 
connection with St. John’s Church, Hindsford, 
Tyldesley, at a cost of about £1,750. The school 
will accommodate 250 scholars, ; 


Engineering 
Tur Bauric Canau.—The canal which f 
years past has been in course of cons 
between the North Sea and the Baltic w 
inaugurated by the German Hmperor in 
next. The expense of the undertaking, 
has been in progress for nearly ten years 
timated at eight millions sterling. T 
object is to shorten the route to the 
the North Sea by at least 230 miles. Th 
runs for about 53 nautical miles from th 
estuary to Holtenau, near Kiel, the rout 
being through the Sudensee and Gieselau 
to Wittenbergen, on the Hider, from wh 
it follows the course of that stream, vid 
burg, diverging from it at Steinrade, a1 
merging into the transformed Eider Canal, 
reaches the Baltic. The breadth of the 
is 197ft. at the surface of the water, and § 
the bottom, with an average depth of 2 
that it will suffice for the passage of the 
war yessels. Huge locks constructed 
end, and fortifications for guarding it 
possible enemy have already absorbed : 
a million sterling. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH XZOLOG 
SOCIETIES. a 


Yorx ArxcurrecturaAL Socrery.—The 
ordinary meeting -of ‘the members of this 
was held at the Church Institute, Ye 
Thursday evening in last week. Mr. 
past president, was in the chair. 
business of the meeting was concluded, M1 
Longfield, of the Art Metal Works, Otley 
paper on ‘‘ Wrought Iron Work,” 
exhaustively with his subject. He urged 
architects and those engaged in the 
trades were to apply themselves more full} 
study of the craft, wrought iron work as 
would make greater strides in the future 


= 


had ever done in the past. > a 


The Children’s Hospital, Paddington 
being warmed and ventilated by means of § 
patent Manchester stoves, with descending 
flues, the same being supplied by Messrs, 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


The Wiltshire County Council, at their 
ing, discussed at considerable length the q 
rate at which the wages of road laboure: 
fixed. A resolution was proposed that 
a minimum wage of 16s. a week, but 
discussion it was decided by 22 votes to 
adopt a uniform hard and fast rule throug 
county, but to allow every highway comm 
exercise its discretion in the matter. 


Dr. Durm, of Berlin, the architect 
called in by the Greek Government to repor 
state of the Temple of the Parthenon, 4 
measures necessary to take to render 
secure from further damage, has now 
report, in which he estimates that a sum 
hundred thousand francs (about £8,000) 
required to render the structure safe. 
Government is unable to afford such a 
present, and it is accordingly contempls 
appeal to the liberality of the lovers of 
Greek art in all nations. Dr. Durm also 
that the masonry of the Temple of Theseus 
Athens, is in a dangerous condition. 


Dr. Danford Thomas held an ing 
Pancras on Tuesday on the body of Ed 
aged 34, a cabinet- maker, lately 
Leytonstone, and employed at Messrs. Ma 
Co.’s factory at Beaumont-place, EHustoi 
At this factory there is a lift, worked b 
power, intended solely for goods. The 
a notice having an intimation to this effe 
Saturday the deceased and a youth stepped 
cage, with a view of reaching their worksho} 
speedily than by ascending the stairs. 
unable to control the lift. The youth jum 
out on to the second floor; but the deceai 
the bottom of the well and was killed. - 
of ‘* Accidental Death” was returned. 


A correspondent of the Atheneum sta’ 
excavations now being carried on at El Kab 
Somers Clarke, F.S.A., have revealed a g 
temples of considerable interest. Unfortu 
they have all been destroyed down to 4 . 
little above the pavement that on very 
are there sculptures or inscriptions, exce] 
from the older temples on the site, the 
which were used up again in building th 
which are now being excavated. As 
has been found which shows the ground p 
older temples, except in one place. 


_ NOTES FROM PARIS. 
\NHE Society of French Artists has just pub- 
|. lished the regulations for the coming Salon 
‘the Champs Elysées. Works of painting 
guld be sent in from the 14th to 20th of March 
xt; drawings and water-colours from the 14th 
16th of March ; sculpture from the Ist to 5th 
April; busts, medallions, &c., Ist to 3rd of 
oil; architecture and engraving from the 2nd 
| 5th of April. The Society has at length de- 
led to admit works of decorative art to the 
nual Salon, this section of art having now 
jcome such an important one in France, and 
‘ery encouragement is to be given to those who 
|w make a special study in this direction. All 
foducts and adaptation of products showing a 
il artistic taste will be admitted ; for this, the 
\st year, there will be no special section or 
‘ouping made of these works, for it is proposed 
atlow up the matter more thoroughly in 
ture years. The jury will be a preliminary one, 
d composed of four painters, four sculptors, 
| aan and two engravers. : 
The Union Central des Arts Decoratifs is or- 
ising an exposition of women’s work in 
corative art, which will be held at the Palais de 
‘ndustrie on the 25th of April next. A large 
| er of women well known in Parisian art 
cles are preparing work for exhibition. 
same Union has decided to devote a large 
tion of its budget to. the production of objects 
‘art for the Exposition of 1900, these objects to 
exhibited under the names of the artists, 
ier with that of the Union. All architects 
ecorative artists are therefore invited to 
he first of the proposed series of competi- 
the subject of which is the ‘‘ Decoration of 
udy of an Amateur of Objects of Modern 
Prizes of £200, £120, and two of £40 
will be given. 
will be seen from the foregoing notes the 
interest which is being taken in France at 
ent moment in the subject of decorative 
i, and the important part which this section of 
is beginning to take in the lives and habits of 
irisians may be noticed in the artistic decora- 
ee the exteriors and interiors of new private 
yuses and public buildings and public places at 
is. Every effort is being made by means of 
Pitiexhibitions ‘to lead the people’s taste to a 
x appreciation of the fit and beautiful, and 
ty care is taken that the artists and artificers 
the proper direction in the practice of their 
d encouragement given them by means of 
mpetitions. 
‘opinion of M. Georges Berger, the Pre- 
of the Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs, 
this question interests Parisian industry to 
hest degree, and he hopes that the pro- 
id competitions, of which the programmes will 


ublished successively, will bring forward much 
lent at present ignored, and artistic individuality 
0 much hidden in the crowd of artists and work- 
an of decorative art. He believes that very 
ortly a federation will be formed amongst these 
orkmen and artists, an action which the pre- 
it of the Art Union can do nothing but 
rove. ‘The Central Union, whose function is 
ectly defined, is doing all in its power to 
tend its domain and action in the interest of 
@ producing artisans and the manufacturers, the 
sential intermediary between the former and 
Biiyine public. ‘The proposed federation is a 
ectly right thing, and the Central Union will 
in its power to aid and help on a friendly 
g with a federation which itself it found 
ssible to form alone. It would find in this 
‘ation a useful ally for the proper develop- 
of decorative art, and in deciding the public 
ers to follow the example of other countries 
ok with a friendly eye on the progress of 
art. The section of decorative art is now 
pted as proceeding hand in hand with fine 
may be seen by the recent decision of the 
ety of French Artists to accept exhibits of 
®former at their Salon of this year. Again, 
€ president remarks that art should not be 
ated from the fine objects of applied art, 
h go far to form a harmonious whole with 
ormer. He was himself the first to ask 
ries of exposition not to separate the 
@8 of tissues or ceramic ware from those of 
products of the national works of Sevres or 
ns, but to place them side by side. Besides 
tself comes the artist of decorative art, 
presses his artistic sentiment by the con- 
of a fine object, which, although being 
painting or statue, is, however, not an 
of manufacture, to whatever use its form 


> 
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THE BUILDING NEWS, 


or kind may appropriate it. Who would dare to 
maintain, for example, that the gems in the 
Apollo Gallery at the Louvre are products which 
can be called manufactured articles? Be they 
plates, vases, chests, needle-holders, or other 
objects capable of use, they are not less objects 
of pure art executed by those great artists who 
were—such ‘as Cellini, Bernard Palissy, &c.— 
happy in joining to their names the qualification 
of ‘‘ artifex.’’? The president remarks that he has 
just ordered several artists, carvers and chasers, 
and enamellers to make for his private collection 
a chest in a certain style of art. This chest will 
be exhibited at the next Exposition of Art, when 
the president defies anyone to find any other place 
for this exhibit than that between the fine arts 
and products of industry, manufactured or not. 
He adds that if he is so earnest in defending the 
reality of decorative arts, it is because he wishes 
to hold up on one side the interests of the manu- 
facturer who calls in the aid of the artist—thus 
rendering a service which is appreciable as it is 
necessary—and the interests of the artist who 
follows decorative art for its own sake. M. 
Georges Berger, President of the Union Centrale 
des Arts Decoratifs, isa member of the Chambre 
for the Seine Department, and inhabits a de- 
liciously artistic private hotel crowded with 
treasures of art work in the Rue Legendre. 

There will shortly be a large opportunity for 
an increase of building work at Paris and the 
formation of new quarters, for it has been decided 
to condemn and pull down the old prisons of 
Mazas, Grande and Petite Roquette, and Sainte 
Pelagie, which now occupy a considerable por- 
tion of valuable ground in the interior of Paris, 
and to replace these by a vast establishment to be 
built on the banks of the Bievre at Villejuif, 
some little distance out of the city. Thecommu- 
nication from Paris to the new prison will be 
made by means of a special railway. The new 
buildings will cover forty-five acres, and will 
contain accommodation for 1,800 prisoners. The 
land occupied by the existing prisons will be at 
once let for building purposes. 

The Parisian Municipality is actively pushing 
forward the arrangements under the new law for 
converting the present unhealthy system of house 
drainage into that of the *‘tout-a-l’égout,”’ or 
thorough drainage system. A first list of the 
streets in which the proprietors of the houses 
which border them are now obliged by law to 
arrange for the direct flushing of their drainage 
into the street sewerage has been made out, and 
comprises wholly or partially 1,600 avenues, 
boulevards, streets, quays, and squares. The 
delay granted for the installation of the new 
drainage system is three years from the date of 
the new. sanitary law; the taxes fixed for each 
house will become due in 1898. © Those houses in 
which the new system has already been arranged 
will be taxed at the beginning of next year. The 
annual taxes will be from 8s. on houses of a 
rental below £20, progressively up to £6 on 
houses bringing in a revenue of £800, and further 
on up to £60 on houses of a revenue of £4,000 
and above. These taxes are liable to revision 
every five years, but may not be made higher 
than those now fixed. According to the articles 
of the new law every house built in the future at 
Paris should have at least one water-closet for 
each ‘‘appartement,’’ dwelling, or set of three 
rooms letseparately. This w.c. should always be 
placed either in the ‘‘ appartement”’ or dwelling, 
or close to the dwelling rooms, and in the latter 
case, furnished with a lock, the key of which 
belongs to the tenant of the suite of rooms. In 
the case of shops, hotels, theatres, workshops, 
offices, schools, and the like, the number of w.c.’s 
will be determined by the sanitary committee, 
which will base this number on the number of 
persons likely to make use of these closets. 
Follows a detailed set of instructions on the 
arrangement of the apparatus and the. various 
diameters of down-pipes and others which should 
be employed. ‘This new sanitary law is an excel- 
lent measure, and one which has long been talked 
over and wanted for Paris. The city will now be 
prepared for the influx of visitors to the Exposi- 
tion of 1900. The improvement will be a great 
one, for the present system and arrangements of 
w.c.’s and drainage in some of the Paris houses is 
as disgusting as it is disease-breeding, and 
one which would instantly be condemned in 
England. 

Owing to the recent strike of stone-workers at 
Paris, the cause of the strike being the low tariff 
or duty on building stove entering Paris—which 
permitted quarry owners in the provinces 
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to supply stone ready worked or carved at 
cheaper prices than those of stone worked or 
carved by Parisian stonemasons, and thus com- 
peting unfairly with the latter and reducing their 
work—the duty on worked stone entering the city 
has been greatly increased, in order to give 
Parisian stone-workers their full quantity of 
work, and prevent much distress amongst this 
class. The duty, which was up to the present 
about 2s. 8d. the cubic yard, is now increased to 
nearly 16s. the cubic yard of building stone, 
worked in any fashion whatever. _ ‘ 
The jury has given its decision in the competi- 
tion for a monument to the painter Watteau, to 
be erected in the Luxembourg Gardens. Seven 
competitors took part, and the decision of the jury 
was made in favour of the designs of MM. 
Gauquié, sculptor, and Henri Guillaume, archi- 
tect. The Luxembourg Gardens, where this most 
artistic and original little monument will be 
placed, were the tavourite sauntering places of the 
celebrated painter, and it was there that the 
artist made the sketches and elegant silhouettes of 
women which are known to all lovers of art. The 
monument is composed of a small hemicycle 
raised on two or three steps ; on the balustrade is 
placed the bust of Watteau, made of bronze. A 
graceful young girl sculptured in marble, dressed 
in the style of the 18th century, is seated beside 
the bust, and in engaged in weaving garlands of 
flowers, which she offers to the painter. At her 
feet is a palette and brushes resting on palm- 
branches. This most interesting little monument 
was at first destined to be erected at Nogent-sur- 
Marne, the death-place of Watteau ; but owing to 
the want of enthusiasm of the council of that 
town the necessary funds were wanting. A sub- 
scription opened at Paris brought in over a 
thousand pounds, the cost of the monument. 
ArtrHUR Vyr PARMINTER. 
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BISHOP ALCOCK’S: TOMB, ELY 
CATHEDRAL. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


eee are two beautifully-elaborate Late 

Gothic chapels at the east ends of the north 
and south aisles of the choir of Ely Cathedral. One 
of these, the earlier of the two, was erected about 
1488 by Bishop Alcock, founder of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and the other was put up by Bishop 
West in 1534 in the Perpendicular style, when the 
last phase of Gothic work was verging into the 
Renaissance. Very few good illustrations of 
either of these choice examples of English archi- 
tecture seem to have been given, and Mackenzie’s 
plates of them are but poor records of their florid 
and spirited detail. We give to-day a capital 
photographic representation of the Tomb in 
Bishop Alcock’s chapel. The illustration is faken 
by permission from the concluding part of the 
valuable folio work which has just been com- 
pleted by Mr. Ernst Wasmuth, of Markgrafen- 
strasse, Berlin, under the direction of Professor 
Uhde, of Brunswick, with the comprehensive title 
of ‘‘ Baudenk maelerin Grossbritannien,”’ including 
permanent collotype plates of every kind of historic 
British Architecture, exquisitely produced from 
photographs specially taken for this publication. 
Bishop Alcock acted as ‘‘ Controller of the Royal 
works and buildings ’’ for King Henry VII., and 
it is generally thought that he designed this 
chapel, which bears his name and his device—a 
cock on a globe and the bishop’s shield of arms 
(three cocks’ heads) is over the south door. The 
stone Altar Tomb which we illustrate is situated 
at the north side, the door leading into the small 
chantry or ante-chapel, with the window beyond. 
A stone was found in opening a grave near this 


chapel with the inscription: ‘‘ Johannes Alcock | 


Eps. Elien. hance fabricam fieri fecit 1488.’ The 
curious. grotesques introduced into the bosses and 
foliations are characteristic and varied. ‘The am- 
monites projecting from their shells and biting 
one another are instances which may be noted 
under the brackets on either side. The roof is 
groined in approved Tudor fashion with a big 
dependent boss; but the windows are of earlier 
Decorated work, and seem to have been retained 
from the original termination of the north aisle. 
The cost of restoring the chapel was contributed 
about twenty-five years ago by the Master and 
Fellows of Jesus College, Cambridge, in memory 
of their founder. A fine view of Ely Cuithedral 
as seen from the south-east, looking over 
the river, makes a famous picture, familiar 
to travellers on the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, and here given by Professor Uhde. On 
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previous occasions we have drawn our readers’ 
attention to this same publication when the 
previous parts were issued. The‘ present two 
finishing folios are accompanied by text, very 
briefly referring to the subjects illustrated, in so 
far as they represent typical examples in the 
history of architecture in this country ; but there 
are no plans or detailed descriptions. Among the 
plates, which are contained in two artistically 
got-up green portfolios, sufliciently spacious to 
accommodate the entire series of 175 sheets, are 
views of the cathedrals of Canterbury, York, 
Ely, Peterborough, Lichfield, Lincoln, Durham, 
Oxford, Exeter, Wells, Chester, Gloucester, 
Rochester, Carlisle, and St. Paul’s, London. 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge; and Sherborne Abbey 
Church are also among the notable ecclesiastical 
buildings illustrated. Some of the richest and 
most characteristic mansions of the country are 
included, such as Blickling Hall, Aylsham, Nor- 
folk; Bramshill, Hants; Warwick Castle; 
Hampton Court; Lacock Abbey; Much Wen- 
lock; Naworth Castle; Hatfield Hall, Herts; 
Rushton Hall, South Wraxall, Wilts; Monta- 
cute House, Somerset; and Wollaton Hall, 
Notts. Castle Howard and Burley-on-the- Hill, 
Heriot’s Hospital and Holyrood Palace, Edin- 
burgh, are also well shown, with other views 


from Stratford-on-Avon, Chester, Stamford, 
Windsor, and London. Longford Castle, 
Audley End, Cobham, Hall, Kirby, and 


Shrewsbury are likewise given. The mere re- 
petition of the names of these buildings suf- 
ficiently indicate the interest which such an 
assemblage of representative specimens must 
insure, even if there has been no systematic 
scheme for classifying the examples either with 
reference to their chronological sequence, topo- 
graphical location, or architectural style. Some 
of the best instances of historic building, how- 
ever, are brought together in a handsome and 
artistic manner, true to life, and for the most part 
from fresh points of view. The garden front of 
St. John’s College, Oxford; the interior of the 
Galilee at Durham; St. Bride’s Church, Fleet- 
street, E.C.; the Victoria Tower, Westminster ; 
Stokesay Castle, Salop; and Stonehenge, near 
Salisbury, may be singled out for special praise 
in the whole collection, which forms a valuable 
addition to any artistic library, whether for the 
technical representations of architecture thereby 
obtained, or for the pictorial album which it 
makes for permanent reference. 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


4 Picea ata like other parts of the country, 

has been enduring the inconveniences of 
one of the severest winters on record. For eight 
weeks, with one or two exceptional days, the 
frost has been excessively and persistently severe, 
and though for some days the temperature has 
risen above freezing-point, the frost always comes 
back again, and with the present high barometer 
it may yet linger for a while. The mortality for 
the week has been as high as 27 per 1,000. Until 
lately, the authorities had been able to provide 
for many thrown out of employment, and other 
methods are being resorted to to help the unem- 
ployed and others to meet the hardships of their 
lot. Masons and plasterers only have been laid 
off work; but there is much doing in the city by 
the other trades. 

The new Caledonian Station has had its huge 
front embellished by four large stone statues over 
the piers of the parapet. These are seated 
figures, and they do something to enliven the 
huge mountain of slate. The figure at the north 
end is apparently intended for Architecture or Art, 
as the subject is seated, with a Doric pillar of 
dwarfed proportions’ on one side, and a large 
mask or face of Capitolian Jove (of which the 
beard has been made rather bushy) on the other. 
She holds an artist’s palette in her hand. Next 
is placed Commerce, seated on some cotton bales ; 
the third is Agriculture, with sheaf of corn and 
sickle; and last is Engineering and Industry, 
with an anvil on one side, and what seems to be 
a pile of rich linings on the other. 

The masonry of Jenner’s new buildings is not 
yet completed, and the work of reconstructing 
the Edinburgh Hotel is now fairly begun, after 
long process of dismantlement. ‘hese are very 
large undertakings; but they will be eclipsed in 
magnitude by the new N.B. Railway Hotel and 
Offices, of which the cost is stated as £221,000. 
‘The plans to be carried out have been selected in 
a limited competition. The several designs can 
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be seen by applying to the secretary of the rail- 
way. ‘They are more or less copiously illustrated 
by the usual plans, sections, &c., and perspective 
views. The task of comparing the plans must 
have been an arduous one, but a glance at the 
perspective is enough for those having only an 
ordinary interest in the subject. 

The site is quadrangular, the north and south 
frontages being considerably less than those east 
and west. The hotel and offices have also great 
altitude, and any design, however plain, can 
hardly fail to be imposing. The five designs 
submitted have all and each their own charac- 
teristic merits, and any of them, as shown in the 
perspectives, make a respectable companionship 
with the post-office buildings and the new North 
Bridge, and very much improve the east of 
Princes-street, as it is seen at present from the 
west. 

The plainest exterior of the five is that of Dr. 
Anderson, haying only the rudiments of a tower 
at one angle, with some little variety in the group- 
ing of the windows, otherwise no endeavour is 
made to evolve the picturesque. The elevations 
are severely plain, in the Queen Anne style, with 
its feeble projections and plain gables. When the 
frontage is of such height—five or six floors— 
there is much need for some pronounced horizontal 
detail, which is altogether lacking ; and even the 
eaves cornice is weak for such a building. This 
is doubtless in part the natural consequence of the 
style adopted, which has never been developed 
into anything worth looking at in Edinburgh. 

Two designs from Glasgow, by. Mr. Leiper and 
Messrs. Douglas and Campbell, are quite differ- 
ent in style and appearance. In these the 
Renaissance is freely treated, and with good, 
picturesque effect, and free from anything 
approaching to over-ornamentation of the surface. 
The details are all of the ordinary kind, and 
economical considerations have probably been 
paramount, not entirely to the disadvantage of 
the work, which is less conspicuously of the pier 
and window type. 

Messrs. Dunn and Findlay’s design is not 
unlike the preceding, but there is more of effort to 
make the large frontages interesting with variety 
of detail. The most conspicuous features is some 
lofty arched recesses in the north and west eleva- 
tions, and which of themselves suffice to break 
up the uniformity of fenestration, without much 
ot expensive projections. The eye is not op- 
pressed with the sense of disproportion in the 
height, and the roof and its dormers look light 
and elegant. 

The design of Mr. W. Beattie, however, is, 
even on cursory inspection as to exterior, by far 
the most elaborate in its conception, and satis- 
factory in its architectural detail. It is said to 
also facile princeps as to the plan and arrange- 
ments. ‘The style adopted is the later or florid 
Renaissance, with some details of French and 
Elizabethan character. It is the same style the 
same architect has taken for Jenner buildings, 
but treated in this case with perhaps more 
sobriety and better taste. There is much variety 
in the detail, and interest is well concentrated on 
a few conspicuous features. The surface orna- 
mentation, in pilasters and strings and cornices, 
are not overdone, and happily arranged to obviate 
the appearance of disproportionate heights. The 
great cornice is kept well down. ‘Ihe north 
elevation has a massive clock-tower in the centre, 
probably 30ft. square and 150ft. in height, with 
lofty pyramidal roof. The west elevation has a 
large and lofty gable as its most conspicuous 
feature. Very happy use has been made of the 
bartizan turrets in the ornamentation. . The tower 
has eight of them, and the clock face fits nicely in 
the space between. The lower part of the tower 
is quite plain. At either extremity of the north 
front, which is 200ft. long, is a portion treated in 
somewhat similar style — ie., with bartizan 
turrets on the uppermost floor, having a pavilion 
roof, detached from the gables of the main 
building at each side. This looks well enough ; 
but the continuity of the main roof is broken— 
probably to save the cost of carrying up the 
building as minor towers, which would have been 
more satisfactory. ‘ 

In addition to two very large and finely-etched 
views of the exterior, this design is illustrated by 
some ten or twelve interior perspectives, which 
give a very good idea of the character of the 
interior, and show that it is designed, so far as the 
principal apartments are concerned, in the same 
decorative style as the exterior. These rooms 
are placed mostly in the north and west, whilst 
the offices of the company are on the south. On 


was associated with the late Joseph Clarke: 


the east, or North Bridge, side the gro 
will have shops. The ceilings on th 
20ft. in height, or thereby, for the e 
staircase-hall, and a reception-hall. 
perspectives show much elaborate de: 
and arcading, and ceiling plaster wo: 
main staircase is to be of marble, se 
elegant arcade from the adjoining hal 
plans are said to provide in the most eleg 
for everything required by such an hote 
the building realises the promise which i 
on paper, it will be by far the most om 
and imposing sample of architecture in the 
The Royal Scottish Academy hay 
opened their annual exhibition of the + 
Scottish artists, and a private collection 
and native artists was also recently opé 
is said to contain several paintings of mor 
common interest. Ra cc. 
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THE LATE MR. EWAN CHRIST 


W E regret to have to record the d 
Mr. Ewan Christian, for m 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissi 
of the now almost completed buildings 
National Portrait Gallery. Mr. Chris 
was 80 years of age, caught a chill on § 
the 15th inst., and after five days’ i 
cumbed to exhaustion at the residence 
built for himself, Thwaitehead, Hampste 
Thursday in last week. Mr. Chris 
portrait was given in our issue of Jan 
had been the advising and acting arch 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners since 1852, an 
reported to that body on an average — 
220 plans annually submitted for churches, 
and other works. The restoration and 
Southwell Minster had been carried out 
his charge for the past five-and-thirty y 
he also restored the Cathedral of Carlisk 
of his earliest works was Hildenborough C 
near Tonbridge, carried out in 1843, a 
some forty new churches, including 
Swanley ; St. Thomas, Douglas, I.M. ; 5! 
Kenelwark; St. Stephen’s, Tonbridge ;_ 
Church, Forest Hill; St. Luke, Mary! 
St. James, Leyland, near Preston ; 
Rochester; St. Stephen, Spitalfields ; 
Tunbridge Wells; ‘l'rinity, Folkestone 
Carlisle: St. Mark, Leicester; and 8 
Cheltenham. He restored nearly 150 ch 
the episcopal residences at Norwich, - 
Manchester, York, and Lambeth, andt 
residences at Amen Court, E.C., Exeter, 
and St. Asaph. He built over 200 pars 
rectories, numerous schools, and a large 
country houses, as well as many com 
homes, banks, offices, and business prem 


as architect of the Royal Architectural 1 
in Tufton-street, Westminster, and for 
years Mr. Christian was an active worker 
management of the School of Art hel 
he retired from the committee a few y 
as he disapproved of the establishme 
school. One of his later works as ar 
the Westminster Abbey Choir School, ad 
the Tufton-street Museum. It will be 
bered that the conditions of the munifi 
by Mr. E. Alexander of the sum of £80 
permanent home for the National Po: 
were that the Government should pr: 
able site, and that Mr. Christian 
appointed as the architect. Both requ 
were complied with; a site was provid 
flank and rear of the National Galler 
new building, which is a successful attempt | 
carry on the style of Wilkins’s work at th 
gallery, with some enrichment and modii 
will be opened in June next; it may be adde 
that the only illustration of the Portrait ( 
which has appeared in any architectural ; 

was that given in our issue of July 10, 1 
Christian acted as arbitrator in number! a 
petitions, three of the most noteworth 
those for the cathedrals of Hdinburgh an 
Liverpool, and the New Admiralty 
During the negotiations that took place 
ence to the sums to be granted as com : 
to the City churches at the time t 
transfer of the parochial funds, the 

was retained by the Charity Comm ; 
For very many years Mr. Christian 
fested a warm interest. in the affairs or U 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

an Associate in 1840, he became a F 

years later, and having served on the coun 
various committees, fulfilled the office o 

dent in the years 1884-5-6. In 1887. 


fe 


as the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal, 
dent for the year, the late Mr. Edward 
on, remarking that Mr. Christian’s ‘long 
usy life had been spent in conscientious, 
ble work, evincing throughout a thorough 
jowledge of his art, while no architect could 
ye more zealously and faithfully studied the 
jerests of the Lcclesiastical Commissioners.” 
1 
\ife of independent service, ‘not of exploits. My. 
zhest ambition has been that of doing to the best 
|my ability the duty from time to time set before 
\:t0 accomplish, and of maintaining unsullied 
|every sense the high character of an honour- 
jle and independent architect.’”’. These two 
meces give a fair epitome of the character of 
architect who has just passed away. In no 
ise a heaven-born genius, or even possessed of 
‘Miant parts, but’a man of inflexible honesty, 
sat industry, and good business capabilities, he 
sasafe man, who would fulfil to the best of his 
‘wers any work committed to him. Many are 
stories current of the pains he would take to 
lain to young architects the defects in their 
s, and the way in which they might be 
mded, when plans for new rectories or mission 
urches were submitted for his official approval, 
d many have profited by the apparently harsh, 
ell-grounded criticism, rapidly delivered 
ous, almost irritable, tones. A sequel 
three years’ occupancy of the carved 
” Chair at 9, Conduit-street, was that 
iption portrait of Mr. Christian was 
“by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., and was 
d to the Institute in February, 1888. 
racteristic residence which Mr. Christian 
‘himself fifteen years since, on the Wells 
t Hampstead, and in which, as already 
ed, he died, was illustrated in our 
” Homes”’ series in the Burtpinc News 
16, 1883. The name ‘‘ Thwaitehead ”’ 
to the house was derived from an estate 
Vindermere, long the property of the late 
8 maternal ancestors. 
‘funeral took place on Monday afternoon. 
rst. part of the burial service was read in 
n’s Episcopal Church, Downshire-hill, 
ad, and the interment was at Hampstead 
There was a large assemblage of 
mal and personal friends, among those 
ent being Mr. F.C. Penrose, F.R.S., presi- 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects; 
ston Webb, Mr. Alexander Graham, and 
mes Brooks, vice-presidents; Mr. J. Mac- 
Anderson, past president ; Mr. B. Ingelow, 
of the council, and Mr. G. Crickmay ; 
ert Car Seife, Mr. Alfred De Bock Porter, 
E. L. Bateman, of the Ecclesiastical 
ion; the Rev. R. Milburn Blakiston, 
of the Incorporated Church Building 
> iC. f 
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_ SPECIFICATIONS FOR CEMENT. 


{OME very useful and commonsense observa- 
‘tions on the value of tests for Portland 
ts are made by Mr. Frederick H. Lewis, 
er of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
dinary specification tests are either im- 
able or undesirable, for the simple reason 
the architect or engineer, in specifying 
em, does not know all the circumstances 
ding the tests he prescribes, and he forgets 
er requirements which are essential. The 
ar truly says: ‘There is a disposition in 
ications to adopt new requirements, and to 


Certain mills were able to produce 
on, and the apparent advantage of it led to 
option of this as a requirement: But we 

w that 52,0001b. ultimate in most cases 
0-2 per cent. phosphorus in the iron, and 
@ should be better off if the high ultimate 
t been required.’’ And it was the same 
cel. 100,0001b. per square inch was once 
ded, but we have now been working back 
eel approaching the qualities of wrought 
ith an ultimate strength close to 50,0001b. 
acturers, for their own interest, who can 
€ certain qualities often suggest these things 
urements to the profession. Mr. Lewis 
ently argues the question, and gives the 
good advice: ‘* Frame requirements to 
essentially good article, and then add 
whatever to limit competition or advance 
- It logically follows that specifications 
9n this principle should contain no re- 


pay 


replying, Mr. Christian said: ‘‘ Mine has been. 
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quirements which are not intended to be enforced, 
and none for which a satisfactory reason cannot 
be given.’’ In specifications for steel and cement, 
several requirements are stated, yet they are 
silent in regard to the methods to be followed in 
selecting specimens, or in testing them. The 
manufacturer receiving these selects his own 
conditions, and thus completely nullifies the 
requirements. A test is not an absolute fact, 
buta related one; it is the minor premiss of a 
syllogism of which the mass of recorded tests are 
major premises. The application of ‘these and 
similar principles to the tests of Portland cement 
is fully shown by the author. A series of tables 
of tests is given, showing the reasonableness of 
certain requirements in drafting specifications. 


Or —__— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Proceedings of the South African Asso- 
ciation of Engineers -and Architects, Vol. I. 
1892-4, which are edited by G. S. Burr 
Anprews, C.E., M.S.A. (Johannesburg, S.A.R.), 
contains the by-laws and regulations of the Asso- 
ciation, the inaugural address of Mr. Hennen 
Jennings, president, and papers on the ‘‘Elec- 
trical ‘Transmission of Power,’’ ‘‘ Air Compres- 
sors,’’. ‘‘ Johannesburg Hospital,’’ ‘‘Dangerous 
Structures,’’ ‘‘ Kimberley Waterworks,’”’ ‘ Do- 
mestic Architecture,’’ ‘Isolation Hospitals,’’ 
&e. Brick (Chicago and New York : Windsor 
and Kenfield), Vol. I., contains title-page and 
index to the first volume. This well-printed and 
illustrated journal, devoted to the brick, terra- 


‘cotta, and tile industries, is full of information. 


Several subjects of interest to brick-burners, 
builders, and architects, are treated. The 
remarks on the ‘‘ Adhesion of Cement Mortars to 
Brickwork’’ are instructive. According to some 
trials made with different kinds of brick, it 
is stated the most remarkable feature about the 
experiments is the fact that the smooth pressed 
bricks gave a far better hold to the mortar than the 
rougher varieties, which is entirely opposed to usual 
ideas. Articles on clays, brick machines, presses, 
smoke-consuming kilns, brick pavements and 
improvements, and apparatus relating to bricks and 
tiles appear. The illustrations are excellent. 
Tables for Cubing Timbers, by Joun Jews, 
surveyor (London: R. J. Bush, Fleet-street, 
E.C.), is a small handy, limp-covered little hand- 
book for the use of architects, surveyors, and the 
building trades. One useful feature is the index 
at the side of each table, giving the leading 
dimensions, thus facilitating reference. These 
figures range from 2}in. to 114in. at din. intervals. 
The cubing of timber of two dimensions or thick- 
nesses is a laborious operation ; as every quantity 
surveyor knows, the results have to be calculated 
in three denominations—feet, inches, and parts. 
Mr. Jellis’s little book gives the cubes of timber 
of two different thicknesses. Thus, taking the 
first example, we have the cube 2} by 23 by lin., 
which gives Oft. Oin. 6°3 parts. At the end of 
column of length, which goes to 1,000ft., the cube 
for the same thicknesses is 43ft. 4in. 10 parts. 
Every architect, surveyor, and carpenter will 
find these tables save much tedious calculation. 
Water-Softening and Scientific Filtration, by 
Water Gurorce AtTkKINS.—This is a small 
volume published by the author, the well-known 
water purifying engineer and inventor of the 
high-pressure filter, which discusses the numerous 
benefits and small economies of soft water, and 
gives valuable information on the method of 
softening hard water, which was discovered by 
Dr. Clark, of Aberdeen, in 1841, and known as 
the ‘* lime process.’? Mr. Atkins gives a list of 
the economies and benefits derived from using 
softened water. This is formidable enough, 
for hard water not only ‘‘furs’’ our kettles 
and boilers and’ hot-water pipes, but entails 
expense in the greater use of soap and soda, 
in the wear and tear of articles of use and 
wearing. The difference between hard water, 
softened water, boiled water, and rain or soft 
water are pointed out. Many useful details are 
given of water-softening plant for large establish- 
ments and for towns, the author describing the 
‘intermittent or subsiding system ”’ and the ‘* con- 
tinuous ’’ system, the latter of which is preferred, 
as being less costly and taking lessroom. Illus- 
trations are shown of the water-softening plant 
the author designed for Southampton, reprinted 
from Engineering, where there are 13 filters. The 
‘‘improved continuous system ’’ of the author, 
and his improved filter are fully described. The 
remarks on plant for railways, laundries, wash- 
houses, and for private houses are interesting. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Arruur Lert, 
architect, of 138, Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood. 
The son of the late Mr. Arthur Lett, he formerly 
practised in King’s-road, Bedford-row; he joined 
the Royal Institute of British Architects as an 
Associate in 1867, and became a Fellow in 1892. 


Tue recent. death of Mr. Tuomas Epwarp 
Brincen, F.R.I.B.A., architect, to which we 
briefly referred last week, removes from the 
ranks of the architects of Manchester one who for 
many years held a prominent position amongst 
them. He commenced business in Manchester in 
1859, in partnership with Mr. Pennington, under 
the name of Pennington and Bridgen. The 
Hospital for Sick Children at Pendlebury, de- 
signed by Mr. Bridgen, and erected under his 
Supervision, was the first hospital built in this 
country on the Pavilion system. Mr. Bridgen 
had the reputation of. being one of the. best 
authorities upon questions affecting the design- 
ing, planning, and fitting up of hospitals. It is 
worthy of record that, although at one time very 
warmly in favour of the Pavilion system in 
preference to any other, in later years experience 
led him to modity his views so far as to consider 
a corridor hospital under certain conditions but 
slightly inferior. The remodelling of the sani- 
tary and other portions of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary was intrusted to Mr. Bridgen. The 
enlargement and remodelling of Stockport In- 
firmary, Ancoats Hospital, and other institutions, 
were also carried out under Mr. Bridgen’s advice. 
He designed and erected a block of buildings for 
the Queen’s Building Society, in John Dalton- 
street and Deansgate, Manchester. The design- 
ing of this building gave Mr. Bridgen great 
pleasure, as it was surrounded by four streets, 
and having somewhat a free hand in thus making 
a completed block, without let or hindrance, he 
produced what is perhaps his happiest work—a 
pure specimen cf English Tudor work suitable to 
the street of a large town. In 1894 the partner- 
ship with Mr. Pennington was dissolved. Mr. 
Bridgen was engaged from then up to the time 
of his death as joint architect with Mr. Charles 
Heathcote, in the collaboration of designs for the 
further enlargement of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary. Mr. Bridgen leaves behind him the 
name of a firm friend, a cheery companion, and 
an able architect. 

jk 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Joseph Hill, late head master of the Black- 
heath School of Art, and principal of the Art De- 
partment of the Goldsmiths’ Institute at New 
Cross, S.E., died on Feb. 20th at -his residence 
Blessington-road, Lee. Mr. Hill was in his 43rd 
year. 


Mr, C. W. Willocks, Local Government Board 
Inspi&tor, held an inquiry at the Town-hall, 
Sunderland, ve the application of the corporation 
for leave to borrow £1,500 for public paving in 
Bedford-street, Athenzeum-street, and St. Thomas’s- 
street, and for improvement works in Corona- 
tion-street. Mr. R.S. Rownthwaite, the borough 
surveyor, explained the plans. There was no 
opposition. 


An extension of the Institute at Ipswich was 
opened on Tuesday evening. The committee have 
acquired additional land at the rear, covering 50ft. 
by 26ft., and on this two stories of accessory build- 
ings have been erected, comprising ladies’ conversa - 
tion-room, smoking-room, chess-room, and lava- 
tories. Mr. William ade, of Ipswich, was the 
architect, and Messrs. Girling and Coe, of the same 
town, were the contractors. The site cost £250, 
and the building operations £850. 


An inquiry was held at Morecambe, on Friday, 
by Mr. W. J. B. Clerke, C.E., one of the Local 
Government Board Inspectors, as to an application 
by the Morecambe district council for sanction to 
borrow £341, for making a new approach to the 
cemeiery. 


- A Wesleyan chapel at Winlaton, near Newcastle, 
was burned down on Sunday morning. The build- 
ing was of stone, and was erected in 1868, at a cost 
of £1,000, with accommodation for 300 worshippers. 
The fire was causing by the warming apparatus 
igniting some of the woodwork. 


It is only too well known that in Australia at the 
present time architects have little or nothing to do, 
owing to the almost entire suspension of buildin 
operations, so far as private enterprise is concerned. 
In proof of this, the Australasian Builder mentions 
that the Government Architect’s Department of 
New South Wales requiring six assistant junior 
draughtsmen, have received no less than seventy 
applications, among the applicants being many 
practitioners of standing. ' 


COMPETITIONS. 


Crewz.—The competition of designs for an 
infectious diseases hospital at Crewe has been 
settled this week. The plans were received on 
the 12th inst., and as no fewer than 63 sets of 
designs were sent ia, there has been, at any rate, 
no loss of time in making an award, particulars 
of which were made known 14 days after the re- 
ception of the plans. The motto of the Corpora- 
tion of Crewe, as a correspondent points, out, is 
‘“Never Behind.’’ It was understood that an 
independent assessor was to adjudicate upon the 
plans and make a report. It is not stated who was 
engaged to actin this capacity. The result of the 
award is that the first premium has been given to 
Mr. George E. Bolshaw, of Southport, and the 
second premium to Mr. E. Harding Payne, of 
Bedford-row, W.C. The drawings have been 
on view at the Women’s Institute, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Hightown, and the exhibition will close 
to-morrow, the 2nd inst. 


Hampsteap.—In the limited competition for a 
branch library, to be built on a site at the corner 
of Finchley-road and Arkwright-road, Hamp- 
stead, the library commissioners have agreed to 
the recommendations of the assessor, the late Mr. 
Ewan Christian, and have adopted the designs 
by Mr. Basil Champneys, B.A. ‘We reviewed 
and criticised the four designs submitted in our 
issue of Nov. 30 last (p. 740, Vol. LX VII.) 


Haworrn.—The HaworthSchool Board, having 
decided to build new schools at Haworth and 
Oxenhope, invited, some time ago, competitive 
designs. The schools are to be on the central 
hall principle, the one at Haworth having accom- 
modation for 350 infants and 650 in the mixed 
department, and the Oxenhope school for 200 
children. Seventeen competitors entered. The 
designs of Messrs. W. and J. B. Bailey, of 
Keighley and Bradford, for the Haworth school, 
and of Mr. E. P. Peterson, of Bradford, for the 
Oxenhcpe sohool, have been chosen by the school 
board as the best. Premiums for the second and 
third best sets fell to Messrs. Judson and Moore, 
of Keighley, and Mr. John Haggas, of Keighley, 
respectively. 


———_-— + 


CHIPS. 


A sketching and camera tour will be made to 
Normandy at Easter, under the direction of Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A. . The route is vid 
Southampton to Cherbourg, and thence to Bayeux, 
Lisieux, and Caen, returning by Cherbourg and 
Southampton. The inclusive cost of the trip (2nd 
class rail, 1st class boat, and hotel accommodation) 
from Loudon and back is £8. 


The guardians of Leigh, Lancashire, have decided 
by a large majority to erect new board-rooms and 
offices at a cost of £5,200, and new laundry, tramp- 
wards, &c., at a cost of £5,000. Messrs. Mangnall 
and Littlewoods, architects, Manchester, have been 
instructed to prepare plans and specifications. The 
board-rooms and offices are to be erected near to the 
workhouse at Leigh. 


Application having been made by the late Weston- 
super-Mare local board for the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to borrow £4,600 for the erection 
of a new market and lock-up shops in High-street, 
one of the Local Government Board inspectors, Mr. 
Arnold Taylor, held an inquiry at Weston on 
Friday. Mr. H. F. Price, of Weston, of the firm 
of Messrs. Hans Price and Wooler, whose design 
was selected in open competition, explained the 
scheme, to which considerable opposition was offered 
on behalf of certain ratepayers. 


The election of Slade Professor of Fine Art at 
Cambridge University took place on Monday, when 
the choice fell upon Charles Waldsteiv, Litt.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, University Reader in 
Classical Archeology, Ph.D. Heidelberg, and 
L.H.D. Columbia College, New York. Dr. Wald- 
stein succeeds Dr. J. Henry Middleton, F.R.1.B.A., 
who did not seek re-election on the expiration of 
his term of office. 


Messrs. Fambrini and Daniels, of Lincoln, have 
completed a contract for dressings of their buff con- 
crete masonry for the Electric Supply Co.’s Offices, 
Reading. Dressings have also quite recently been 
supplied by them for the Infirmary, Guildford ; 
Olympia, Derby ; Terrace, Grimsby ; Opera House, 
Wakefield ; and the City Theatre, Sheffield, &c. 


_ Another stage has been taken in the proposal to 
hold an exhibition at Cardiff in 1896. At a well- 
attended meeting held last week in that {own, it 
was reported that Mr. Edwin Seward, R.C.A., of 
Cardiff, had prepared plans for the buildings, and 
17 tenders had been received, the lowest for erection 
and removal being £6,500. It was decided to 
endeavour to raise the guarantee fund from £9,000 
to £20,090. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 


drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 


claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buixpinea 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tur Stranp NewspareR Company, LimirEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
enone can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. : 

Front-page Advertisements 2s per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’ 
or ** Situations: Wanted” is ONE Sur~uine ror Twenty- 
rouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
SOL LL, EG, woby. ov Don, atone a co bee 
LXII., LXIIL, LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Receivev.—F. E. M.—J. L. Gorman.—W. B.—Septimus. 
—G. E. and Co.—Archeeologist.—J. W, E. 


————_« 


Correspondence, 


THE FONT AT SIENA. 
To the Editor of the Burtpina News. 


Str,—The accompanying extract from Ghi- 
berti’s statement of his stock-in-trade to be 
submitted to the Florentine Tax Commissioners 
may be of interest to your readers, for the light 
it throws upon the cost of the font at Siena so 
effectively treated in your photo-tint of Mr. 
Taylor’s drawing :— 

‘*T have in my shop two bronze reliefs for a 
baptismal font which I have made for Siena, 
which two reliefs are to be valued by persons 
friendly to both sides. I expect to have at least 
400 florins for them, or thereabouts, of which 
I have had 290, 110 florins remaining due to me.”’ 
—(Gaye’s Carteggio I. 104.) 

There is considerable difficulty in arriving at a 
clear understanding of the ratio borne by Italian 
money to English 19th-century values; but ona 
rough estimate, Ghiberti seems to have expected 
£100 per subject.—I am, &e., © GeLree: 


An inquiry under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, was held at the Council House, 
Birmingham, on Friday, by Mr. H. D. Crozier, Local 
Government Board inspector, into the scheme of the 
Birmingham Corporation for dealing with insanitary 
property in Milk-street and Little Ann-street. The 
area of the site is 4,030 square yards, and it is esti- 
mated that it will cost the corporation £5,500 to 
acguire the property, while the value of the land, 
when the buildings have been pulled down, is put 
at £3,350. The corporation do not propose to take 
any steps to secure the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings in the place of those pulled down, as 
there is believed to be no lack of houses in the 
neighbourhood. This question, however, has been 
left to the Local Government Board. 


be entertained in the babies’ room. _ 


Entereommumnica 
QUESTIONS. 


[11308.]—A Card,—Is it unprofessional f 
tect to insert his name and address in the 
columns of a newspaper under the heading of “ 
—X. Y. Z. feng 5 

{We see no reason why it should be. It 
regularly in all the American and Australian | 
journals.—Ep. ‘‘B.N.’’] | 


[11309.]—Acid-Proof Floor.—I requit 

a portion of an existing wood floor capable of 
nitric and hydrochloric acid. To remove floorir 
stitute concrete and asphalte is impractical 
should be greatly obliged for any suggestions 
best covering available to effect my purpose.— 


- [11310.]—Cornices.—Which is the more pr 
in running heavy cornices to ceilings, to use 
plaster or coarse for setting purposes !—LEED 


[11311.|—Laying Wood Floors.—Can an 
us any information as to the very best mastic cor 
for laying block floors, and what are its co: 
and proportions !—H. Bros. and Coy. : 


REPLIES. 


[11299.|—Dry Rot.—The cause, no dou 
fungus-like growth is the want of ventilation 
ness. I should recommend, in the first place, a 
examination of, and remoyal of, all woodw 
affected. Insure good ventilation by introduc 
ings in the outer walls, or by carrying up an air. 
the basement to the flue above. All air-bricks 
free of dirt, and be not too near the outside 
Cement or wood blocks, properly laid, would be 
to a boarded floor for the basement. Remove é 
and put ina layer of concrete first. The wood 
dry, and be kept so, and the only way to secu 
to prevent damp rising by a layer of concrete or 
under the floor, and by linings of asphalte or 
bond of hygienic rdck composition in the walls 
walls are a safeguard. A great deal of 4 
basements is owing to condensation of moisture. 
air will absorb moisture till it is saturated, th 
absorbed depending on the temperature of the ¢ 
the temperature falls, water is condensed on t 
and woodwork. The ends of all beams and j 
be left free, not buried in brickwork and m 
moisture in which will be absorbed by the beam 


[11300.|—Valuation.—A license for vé 
estate for probate duty is necessary. The cost 
is not much, and it is renewable yearly.—@. H. 


{11301.|—Iron Soil-Pipes.—I° have read 
current issue “ H. L.’s’’ reply with regard to 
and shall be glad if he will kindly inform 
component parts of the ‘‘iron cement’’ refe1 
W. WHITAKER. 


[11301.]-Iron Soil-Pipes.—In America the: 
much used, and they have certain alleged 
Their defects are their quick corrosion, natural 
flaws. Galvanised iron pipes are best for i 
the house, afterwards coated with Dr. Angus 
solution. The best method of jointing them 
in a ring or two of yarn, and fill up the so 
marine glue by the aid of a blowpipe. Some 
socket is filled in with molten lead.—G. H. G. 


(11808, | Sarva vee is no definite rt 
charges for surveys. The time, skill, and tro’ 
volved are the chief things for the surveyor to 
Much depends on the scale of plan. ’ 
amount would be the best, and the time engs 
survey and plan is the main thing.—-G. H.@. 


[11306.] Science and Art Examina 
In reading up Angel’s * Adv. Geometry,” 
Student”’ can only safely omit Chapters XII. 
and the latter half of Chapter VIII., if he’ 
secure a 1st Class at the May Examinations. — 
of the remainder should be worked up ; but th 
generally are much easier than those set in the 
Stage. ‘The syllabus issued by the Science 
Department, and sold by Eyre and Spottiswoo 
gives the-precise scope of the problems which 
in each stage. This affords a useful guide for 
and students as to tae extent of knowledge re 
secure a pass.—H. BusBripGE. ; ; 
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At the last meeting of the town 
Sunderland, Mr, Ranken asked whether th 
tion of the chairman of the committee h 
called to the statement in the BummpING 
the effect that hundreds of houses had 
were being builtin Sunderland without any * 
courses”’ being put in. He wished to &1 
whether the committee had any power 
the putting in of ‘‘ damp-courses.”” — 
Swan replied that however desirable 
courses’’ might be, they had no power w 
by-laws in force m Sunderland to enfor 
putting of them in. 


The Education Code for 1895, which wi 
on Wednesday, contains several new re 
concerning cloakrooms and lavatories. . 
schoolrooms are henceforward to “pen bo 
inwards as well as outwards, and it is to be: 
upon those responsible for schools tha 
aspect is especially valuable for children 
portant in its effects on ventilation and 
Some additional minute regulations are 
for the sanitary arrangements, and it 
that schoolrooms shall be flushed with 
from windows about every two hours, whi 
forth infants’ playgrounds must be ope 
sunshine, and not more than fifty littl 


A COMMISSION CASE. 


ns strange to find such a case as that of 
Patterson v. Tubbs’’ (reported below) 
a¢ on to trial; but still it is instructive and 
sfacto as far as it goes. The plaintiffs, 
yrs. Patterson and Burrell, architects, sued 
asrs. Tubbs and Lewis for their commission 
n building work done in the way of altering 
redecorating the Manchester Hotel in Alders- 
a-street. The only point at issue was whether 
plaintiffs’ commission should be at the rate of 
tof 2 per cent.? It was admitted that the 
ount of the building work done was £4,605, 
king the architects’ charge at the higher rate 
0. The defendants had paid about half that 
1, and £114 was now claimed as a balance. It 
; also not disputed that the same architects 
1 done work in the same hotel for the company 
ich were its former owners, and had been paid 
mmission at 5 per cent, In fact, they had 

employed in altering and redecorating the 
‘@liotal for the last five years. Mr. Justice 
ews, who tried the case, intimated that it 
s strange if the defendants were not aware of 


ine 


f 


plaintiffs proved their former charges, and 
y did the designing and superintending 
rk, and they called witnesses to show 
t 5 per cent. was the reasonable and customary 
ge, although it was admitted that for mere 
use work less would be payable. ‘The defence 
ed in a statement that it was understood 
mmission should be 23, and that no more 
tendence was required than in the case of 
ary warehouse work. The judge, however, 
t adopt this view, and holding that the 
t had failed to prove a special bargain 
ommission of 24 per cent., he gave qpeb 
for the plaintiffs for the balance of their 

im, with costs. In so far as this ruling 
gunted to a decision that the customary charge 
a pr cent., and was payable unless a special 
t was made by. the defendants, this 
mis of some general interest and import- 
the profession. It was, however, affected 
fact that 5 per cent. had been paid to the 
chitects for similar work on the same hotel, 
was not disputed, and which makes it all 
re surprising that such an action should 
een fought out to the end in this wasteful 
FRED. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
esham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 
Notz.—All questions for reply in this column 
be headed ‘‘ Burrprine News,’”’ and must 
my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
insure answer same week. 


M.—Apsorninc Ownrr.—Buitpine.—If the party- 
jnot interfered with, and nothing is proposed to 
that will affect the adjoining owner, I do not see 
my notice is necessary. 


» W.—Waces.—Worx.—Damace.—Yes, you could 
) wages paid under protest for work that was thrown 
‘or useless because of his negligence, and if he sues 
a, bring in a counter-claim. 

MPETITOR,—PLANS.—Paize. — CHArGES.—I consider 
it you are entitled to recover a reasonable sum for the 
tk done by request upon the plans, &c., and which 
mild not be included in the premium paid for the 
ecessful design. The two mattersappear to me distinct, 
less, of course, there were some other conditions of the 
mpetition of which I am not told. 
£pRA.—Stamp.—ContTracr.—Crepirors.—It would be 
ordinary Sixpenny stamp. Upon the other point, 
ss the architect has in some way guaranteed payment, 
2 creditors will look after themselves. If he considers 
£ personally responsible, he can only keep back final 

te until receipts are produced. 


A 


The death is announced of Mr. David W. Raim- 
ie was from 1858 till 1876 the head master 

ae Birmingham School of Design. He was the 
cond son of Abraham Raimbach, the engraver, 
LSir David Wilkie acted as his godfather. Up 

i few days ago he was one of the examiners of 
ence and Art Department. He was 74 years 


stored in the fifteenth century, was built by 
| Act of Parliament in 1830 $e Aeet B,7003-e Lt 
sed to raise £1,200 for partial reseating, the 

ing of the peal of bells, and renewal of organ, 

nis literally falling to pieces in its case. The 
Scheme will require, in addition, £3,000 for 
and £1,500 for chapel and vestries, in order 

plete the church as designed in the originals 
Sir Charles Barry. , 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ArRcHITECTS REcOovER Furt FEES.—PATTERSON 
AND BurRELL v. TuBBs AND Lewis.—This action, 
tried on Friday by Mr. Justice Mathew without a 
jury, was brought by architects for their commis- 
sion, the question being whether the charge should 
be 5 per cent. or 2} per cent. The action was 
brought by the firm of Messrs. Patterson and Burrell 
against a firm of Tubbs and Lewis, in connection 
with alterations to an hotel—the Manchester Hotel, 
in Aldersgate-street. The amount of the building 
work done was, it was admitted, £4,605, the archi- 
tects’ charge on which, at 5 per cent., was £230, of 
which £90 had been paid on account, leaving £140, 
for which the action was brought, and £26 had 
since been paid, leaving £114 due. The only 
question was whether the charge was to be 5 per 
cent. or 2} percent. The plaintiff Burrell was called 
as a witness, and stated that 23 per cent. was the 
usual charge for work proposed and designed, but 
not executed; the charge of 5 per cent. was the 
proper charge for designing and superintending 
work actually executed and carried out, though 
warehouse work might be done at a lower rate ; 
and ia the present case he had done all the work of 
an architect. He had taken the dimensions, drawn 
the plans and designs, and blocked the dimensions 
out on the drawings, and personally superintended 
the work from day to day. He supplied all the 
detailed drawings—150 in number (which he pro- 
duced), including every moulding, and the work 
had been carried out according to the drawings. 
Mr. Tubbs was tenaxt of the hotel, and was residing 
there, but did not, and could not, direct or super- 
intend the work; but witness did the whole of the 
superintendence, and constant supervision was 
necessary. Nothing about 23 per cent. had been 
said ; the work was done at the usual rate of 5 per 
cent., and he had previously done work at the hotel 
for the Manchester Hotel Company to the 
amount of above £6,000, for which he had charged 
at that rate, the commission amounting to more 
£300, which had been paid. Mr. Justice Mathew 
observed that as accounts had been sent in for 
previous work at the hotel to the amount of 
thousands of pounds, all charged for at the rate of 
5 per cent. and all paid for at that rate, it could 
hardly be supposed that Tubbs and Lewis were not 
aware of this. The co-plaintiff, Patterson, said the 
firm had been employed five years in altering and 
decorating the hotel. Mr. F. W. Ladger, an archi- 
tect, was called to prove the charge of 5 per cent. 
reasonable and usual.- Decorative work, he said, 
was ordinarily charged at a higher rate than 5 per 
cent,, and the charge in this case was very moderate, 
as much of the work was decorative. He had been 
through the drawings, and they were good working 
drawings, giving every detail. Another architect 
who had seen the work said the charge of 5 per cent. 
was moderate, Other witnesses, it was stated and 
admitted, were present prepared to give similar 
evidence. The defendant Tubbs was called for the 
defence. He said he was a practical builder, and 
had understood that the architects’ charge would be 
2% per cent. The work needed no more supervision 
than the warehouse work, for which the architect 
charged only at that rate. The company founded 
the hotel; but, not being successful, he and his 
partner took it on a lease, undertaking to pay at 
6 per cent. The company paid 5 per cent. to the 
architect ; but witness had never paid at that rate. 
Mr. North, an architect practising in the City, said 
5 per cent. was the charge for contract plans ; these 
were mere working drawings, and he should say 
2 per cent. would be sufficient charge. Atthe close 
of the case for the defence, Mr. Justice Mathew 
again observed that it appeared that the architects’ 
charges at the rate of 5 percent. had been sent in to 
the company and paid. The learned Judge, 
after hearing Mr. Walton for the defence—urgin 
that there had been a special bargain—proceeded to 
give his judgment for the plaintiffs. The evidence 
was that the warehouse work only was done for less 
than 5 per cent., and that during the whole of the 
time when the plaintiffs were engaged at the hotel 
they had charged 5 per cent. The defendants had 
failed to provea special bargain for less; therefore 
there must be judgment for the plaintiffs for the 
balance of their claim, £114. 


eye 


A Crry Licut anp Arr Casz,—Wasson v. Paw- 
son AND Lears, Limrrep.—This appeal against a 
decision of Mr. Justice North was heard on Mon- 
day by Lords Justices Lindley and A. L. Smith, 
The action was brought by Messrs. Wasson and 
Fawell, of No. 4, St. Paul’s-churchyard, against 
Messrs. Pawson and Leafs, Limited, warehouse- 
men, of No. 8, St. Paul’s-churchyard, seeking an 
injunction to restrain the defendants from erecting 
and raising their new building in Dean’s-court, 
Doctors’ Commons, so as to darken, injure, or 
obstruct any of the ancient ugets passing to the 
plaintiffs’ premises, and also from permitting to 
remain any building already erected which shall 
cause any obstruction to the said ancient lights. 
The plaintiffs alsoclaimed damages. A motion was 
now made on behalf of the plaintiffs for an inter- 
locutory injunction until the trial of the action or 
further order. The defendants’ premises comprised 
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a number of houses in St. Paul’s-churchyard, and 
some in Carter-lane. The defendants have recently 
cbtained a new lease of a portion of their premises 
on the terms of rebuilding that portion, and in so 
doing they propose to raise their new buildings to a 
considerably greater height than the old ones. By 
this alteration the plaintiffs allege that the access of 
light to their premises will be seriously obstructed. 
Tne defendants, on the other hand, deny that any 
material injury will be inflicted upon the plaintiffs. 
The new buildings have been commenced. The 
defendants were proposing to set back their build- 
ings 10ft., but to raise them from 44ft. to 84ft. 
Mr. Justice North granted an injunction until the 
trial of the action or further order. The defendants 
appealed, but the Court now dismissed the appeal, 
both the Lords Justices being of opinion-that Mr, 
Justice North had arrived at a proper conclusion. 


Tue Risks oF Drorprnc Toors.—HAaLtL Vv 
Srupps.—In this case, heard by Mr. Justice Wright 
and a jury on Tuesday, Mabel Hall, suing by John 
Hollis, her next friend, sued J. Studds and Son, 
builders, for damages for personal injuries received 
through their negligence. The plaintiff, a girl of 
eleven, was passing a window in Newington-green, 
where the defendants were executing some work, 
when a mallet fell from the window and struck her 
head, cutting through the scalp. It was said that 
she was sufiering from partial paralysis and other 
symptoms. There was no dispute that one of the 
Studds dropped the mallet which caused the injury. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff— 
damages, £55, and judgment was accordingly given 
for £40 (£15 having been paid into Court by the 
defendants). 


Wuat 1s A NEW STREET ?—Sr. GEORGE'S LocaL 
Boarp v. Batntarp.—Ia this appeal by the plain- 
tiffs from the judgment of Mr. Justice Lawrance at 
the trial of the action without a jury at Bristol, 
judgment was given on Tuesday in the Court of 
Appeal by the Master of the Rolls and Lords 
Justices Lopes and Rigby. We reported the hear- 
ing in our issue of Jan. 25th last, p. 147. The 
plaintiffs, as the urban sanitary authority of the 
parish of St. George, in the County of Gloucester, 
had, under section 157 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, made certain by-laws with respect to new 
streets and buildings, among which were the 
following :—‘‘ (4) Every person who shall lay out 
a new street which shall be intended for use asa 
carriage road shall so lay out such street that the 
width thereof shall be 36ft. at the least. (5) Every 
person who shall construct a new street which 
shall exceed 100ft. in length shall construct such 
street for use as a carriage road, and shall, as 
regards such street, comply with the require- 
ments of every by-law relating to a new street 
intended for use as a carriage road. (6) Hvery 
person who shall construct a new street which shall 
be intended for use otherwise than as a carriage- 
road and shall not exceed in length 100ft. shall so 
lay out such street that the width thereof shall be 
24tt. at the least.’’ In the plaintiffs’ district there 
was a lane about 8ft. in width and 176ft. in length, 
ending in a cul de sac. The lane was bounded on 
the east side by a row of houses called Providence- 
place, which were erected before the plaintiff board 
was created, and on its western side by a strip of 
land which formerly formed the gardens of the said 
houses, and which had lately been acquired by the 
defendant. On December 5, 1893, the defendant 
submitted to the plaintiffs plans of certain houses 
which he proposed to erect upon the said strip of 
land, which }plans, on December 7, the plaintiffs 
disapproved on the ground that the same did not 
provide for the laying out of the lane of the width 
required by their by-laws, and notice of such dis- 
appreval was given to the defendant. The plaintiffs 
alleged that, notwithstanding such disapproval and 


8 | notice, the defendant proceeded to erect the houses 


and to lay out the lane as a new street of the width of 
8ft. only, contrary to thesaid by-laws. The plaintiffs 
claimed an injunction to restrain the defendant from 
laying out or constructing the alleged new street 
of a less width than 36ft. The evidence showed 
that the defendant had built three houses as small 
shops at the corner of Church-road and the lane in 
question. The three houses fronted Church-road, 
and access to them was obtained from that road. 
The corner house had no shop window looking into 
the lane. Mr. Justice Lawrance having given 
judgment for the defendant, the plaintiffs appealed. 
The Court, without calling upon counsel for the 
defendant, dismissed the appeal. The Master of 
the Rolls said that the learned Judge at the trial 
had found that the building of the corner house by 
the defendant had not been the beginning of the 
building of a new street. That was a question of 
fact on which he did not differ from, the learned 
Judge. There was no evidence of any intention on 
the part of the defendant to erect any more build- 
ings opposite to Providence-place, and that which 
he had already done certainly did not amount to 
the making of a new street. Tne Lords Justices 
concurred, 

Cuarm For Waitinc-Monry Wacess.—At the 
West London Polive-court on Monday Mr. Rose 
disposed of the adjourned summons taken out by a 
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labourer named John Barton, who claimed 3s. 9d. 
from Charles Humphrey, a builder, of High-street, 
Fulham, being for seven hours’ waiting for his 
wages. It was a test case for the magistrate’s 
decision. In support of the contention that the 
defendant was liable, the rules approved by the 
Master Builders’ Association in 1892 were produced. 
Under Rule 5, the men were entitled to an hour’s 
notice, the wages to be paid at the expiration of it. 
The complainant received the hour’s notice, but 
was not paid his wages ‘until the following day. 
It was admitted that the defendant was not a 
member of the Master Builders’ Association ; but 
it was stated that a copy of the rules had been sent 
to all, and that non-members had conformed to 
them. Mr. Rose said it was a bond-fide dispute ; 
but he thought the balance of the evidence was in 
favour of the defendant, and dismissed the summons. 


Lonpon Country Councin v. Minner.—At the 
North London Police-court, on Friday, Mr. Bros 
gave his decision in this case, which has been many 
times before the Court. The defendant had created 
a private street, which was inclosed by means of 
gates, which originally ran in the shape of a letter 
L, from Arcola-street to Stoke Newington-road. 
An alteration which the defendant had made 
rendered it a simple cw) de sac, running from 
Arcola-street. In making this alteration the 
defendant had erected a building which in height 
exceeded the width of the street, and, as that was 
an offence under the Metropolis Management 
Amendment Act of 1862, proceedings were taken. 
Defendant at once lowered the building to the 
height allowed by the Act, and when the matter 
came on for hearing he contended that he was 
entitled to build a house to whatever height he 
chose, as the passage in question had never been 
held to be a street. Mr. Miller had produced certi- 
ficates of dismissal of several summonses for laying 
out the cui de sac in question, and on that Mr. 
Bros dismissed the summons, An appeal to the 
High Court was made, and the Judges sent the case 
back to be heard on its merits. Mr. Chilvers now 
appeared for the County Council, and Mr, Miller 
appeared in person, Mr. Bros, in.giving judgment, 
traced the history of the case from 1888, when the 
defendant was summoned for laying out the street 
under a different Act of Parliament. Under that 
Act he had held that this ew/ de sac was not a street 
laid out for foot traffic. The present proceedings 
were taken under a different Act—namely, the Act 
of 1862, the definition clause of which said that any 
roadway, passage, court, alley, foot-bridge, &c., 
should be considered a street for the purposes of 
that Act. It was difficult, therefore, to say that 
this was not a street under this Act. He held, in 
fact, that it was. Nevertheless, the County Council 
had, in their eagerness to try this particular point 
of law, issued a summons at once against the 
defendant, who, directly his attention was called to 
the fact that he was doing wrong, rectified that 
wrong. It was, therefore, not a case for a penalty 
at all, and, on the ground of its trivial nature, he 
should dismiss the information without costs on 
either side. Mr. Bros added that the matter had 
been before him in one form or another for seven 
years, and he hoped that.now the County: Council 
would let the defendant hold his property in peace. 
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An organ, built by Messrs. Abbott and Smith, of 
Leeds, at a cost of £450, was opened on Saturday 
in the Purlwell Wesleyan Chapel, Batley. The 
instrument has 1,025 pipes, in addition to, couplers 
and composition pedals. 


The Geologists’ Association -of London, which 
last year made its‘‘long excursion ”’ to Shropshire, 
will this year go further afield, it having accepted 
the suggestion of the Belfast - Naturalists’ . Field 
Club to visit County Antrim in the closing days of 
July. Its Easter excursion will be devoted to the 
tertiary beds at each end of the Isle of Wight. 


The executors of the late W. Calder Marshall, 
R.A,, have presented to Blackburn the full-size 
model of the statue erected some years ago at 
Bolton to the.mémory of Samuel Crompton, the 
inventor of the spinning mule, ; 


Mr. Boyle, who is writing the ‘‘ History of Hull,’’ 
has just mide a curious discovery, the effect of 
which, it is said, is to make the corporation worth 
about £6,000 more than the chairman and members 
of the property committee were aware. of a few 
days ago. The ‘find’? was made amongst a lot 
of ancient documents bearing valuable seals, some 
of which have no counterpart in the kingdom. 
These documents are of the time of Cromwell and 
Henry VIII., and include over three hundred letters 
hitherto unpublished of the patriot Andrew Marvel. 
The papers had been neglected and allowed to fall 
into decay. 


The contract for the alterations and improve- 
ments at Knot Mill Station has been let to Messrs, 
Robert Neill and Sons, of Manchester. ‘The total 
sum is a little under £20,000. Operations will be 
commenced as early as possible. 
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Tur Carpenters’ Company have issued the 
programme of their annual course of lectures to 
be delivered in their hall during the following 
weeks. ‘The announcement in another column 
will show how interesting a series the company 
has arranged this year. As is usual, the subjects 
appeal especially to architects and builders, 
though the high position held by the lecturers 
and chairmen, and the lantern illustrations, 
should prove a great attraction to all those 
interested in architecture and engineering. The 
lecturers are Sir E. Leader Williams, Professors 
Banister Fletcher, and Roger Smith, and Mr. J. 
D. Crace; while Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Sir 
Albert Rollit, M.P., and Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
P.R.I.B.A., are among those who have consented 
to take the chair on the various evenings. 


Ar the final meeting on Tuesday of the 
London County Council, the General Purposes 
Committee reported that they had considered the 
question of framing a standing order which 
would provide for the approval of the Council 
being obtained to the ascertained cost of works 
executed by the Works Committee. They re- 
commended that a standing order should be 
framed embodying the following rules :—That 
the committee should keep separate accounts in 
such a manner as to show the cost of each work 
executed; that the actual cost and final estimate 
should, as far as practicable, be ascertained and 
certified within three months after the completion 
of the work; and also that half-yearly statements 
should be prepared, showing the amount of the 
original estimate and the amount of the certified 
actual cost. The recommendation was approved. 
It was further stated that a schedule of prices 
with regard to the jobbing works in connection 
with buildings had been prepared by the manager 
of the Works Department and the superintending 
architect, and the committee thought that a per- 
centage of 125 should be allowed above this rate. 
The average of the contracts under the London 
School Board, as carried out by contractors, 
worked out at just over 11 per cent., but the 
committee thought that the Council’s jobbing 
works would average a little higher than those of 
the School Board. This report was also adopted. 


and buildings to the end 
£1,249,696, being an iacrease of — 
whole of the repairs for the year, 
£9,757, which includes extensive — 
alterations at Spitalfields, and. improv. 
Pimlico and Bedfordbury, haye beer 

income as formerly. Two new blocks 
ings in Stamford-street, containing 1 
were completed in the latter part of the 


dwellings—namely, 75 of four ro 
three rooms, 2,397 of two rooms, 
room. Since then, 48 additional d 
taining 110 rooms, have been occu 
the total to 5,121 dwellings, containi 
rooms. The number of persons in 

Dec. 31 was 19,918. The average 
ings of the head of each family was 4 
The average rent of each dwelling. ws 
per week, and of each room 2s. 13d. 

all cases includes the free use of water, 1 
sculleries, and bath-rooms. 


Tur Glasgow City Council received, on 
day in last week, a report by the Im; 
Committee, recommending ‘that the 
should now aim at the erection of such a. 
tion or dwellings-houses as could be let a 
of from £4 to £5 per annum for ho 
apartment, and from £7 to £8 per ann 
houses of two- apartments, this ‘ being 
departure in the direction of providing a 
class of house than hitherto, and for 
class of tenants. ‘The city engineer repo 
after conferring ‘with the master of the 
Mr. Whyte, and Dr. Russell as to th 
| of section 41\of the Glasgow Building R 
Act, 1892, he had prepared the sketch p 
ing two blocks of dwelling-houses fo 
classes, of the description and rental 4 
ferred to, which, in his opinion, could 
upon ground belonging to the-Trust in 
street, Calton, and in Dobbie’s Loan an 
street. The Committee recommended 


sketch plans of the build 
erected in » Kirk-street ‘be ré 
city engineer, with instructions - 
submit completed drawings, and that t 
plan of the other buildings proposed to 
in Dobbie’s Loan and Castle-street 
the sub-committee on Townhead proper 
some discussion these recommenda 
adopted. 


AN inquiry was held at Southampton yesterday 
(Thursday) before an inspector of the Local 
Government Board as to the issue of a provisional 
order for carrying out an important improvement 
scheme, to which the corporation of that borough 
have given their approval under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act. The scheme involves 
the clearance of the slum and other properties in 
an area bounded on the north by Castle-gardens 
and Castle-square, and by an irregular line drawn 
from Castle-square to. Zion Chapel and West- 
street; on the south by Blue Anchor-lane and 
Simnel-street; onthe east by West-street, 
Pepper-alley, and St. Michael’s-square; and on 
the west by West Quay and Western Shore-road. 
The total area proposed to be cleared is estimated. 
at about 2 acres 3 roods 3 perches. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUIN 


SaTuRDAY (TO-moRROW).—London and Provinci 
Foremen’s Association. M 
at the Memorial Hall, Fa 


8 p.m. wea tia 

-»_ Edinburgh .Architectural 

... Visit."to the new, Roy, 
; ; Blackford Fall. <7 anaes 
Monpay.—Surveyors’ Institution. - Discussion 
coon pn. .. Mallways.?— 8p. oe ye 
A.A, Camera Club. . “ 
rnold Mitchell. Sp.m. 
Tuxspay.—Institution of Civil Enginee 
Haulage at Earnock Co 
Robertson ; “Water Poy 
Electricity to Gold Dredging,’ 

8p. E 
Ss 


Tue annual distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cesstul students attending the Glasgow School of 
Art took place on. Friday evening in the Corpora- 
tion Galleries, Sauchiehall-street, in that city. 
The fifty-second annual report stated that during 
the year there was an increase of 25 students, the 
total being 538. The Government grant earned 
amounted to £807, and 58 national awards were 
received, including one gold medal, two silver 
medals, fourteen bronze medals, and an ‘‘ Owen 
Jones ’’ medal. In regard to the movement for 
new buildings for the school, the Bellahouston 
trustees had granted the sum of £10,000, provided 
that £6,000 could be raised to supplement that 
grant. ‘The governors therefore laid their case 
before the public, hoping that such a sum would 
be speedily forthcoming. The. governors had 
been specially desirous to guide the teaching of 
the school as much as possible in the direction of 
design as applied to manufacture, to architecture, | 
and to decorative art. Mr. James Guthrie, 
R.S.A., afterwards addressed the students: 


Tux thirtieth annual report of the trustees of 
the Peabody Donation Fund for 1894 states that 
the net gain of the year from rents and interest 
has been £29,995, which is £150 below that of 
1893. This decrease is entirely due to the large 
additional amounts paid for rates. The total 
amount of the fund on Dec. 31 was £1,140,904. 
Of the £390,000 borrowed from the Public Works 


WEDNESDAY. 


Fripay.—Royal_Institution. ‘The Physical ¥ 
Von Helmholtz,’’ by Prof. A. W. 

9p.m. . 
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The Inverness-shire County Council ha 
the British Aluminium Company’s request 
certain alterations in the public roads 
Ness, with a view to using the Falls of 
generate electricity. The company asserts 
will require only a certain amount of wate 
the falls will be affected only in dry se 
that the works about to be erected will not< 
from the natural beauty of the surroundings. 
these assurances, the county council seems. 
been satisfied. Sg dey ENG 
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GASONABLE REQUIREMENTS. 


rould be somewhat startling if we were 
0 present in parallel columns what the 
ject expects, and what he is willing 
cept. On paper his ideals are often 


fiose. His cleyerly-drawn elevations 
‘ten flattering portraits of the meagre- 
ig buildings that are turned out from 
__ It is no fault of his that they should 
disappointing, but rather of something 
has escaped his attention, or of some 
nstance which he might have foreseen 
{have arisen. That solid-looking and 
tye facade, with its depth of window 
ls; that well-proportioned and digni- 
ooking tower, upon which the strength 
‘design rested ; that. admirable group- 
‘perspective which gave encouragement. 
® have they gone? Have they all eluded 
asp? ‘They vanished like the baseless 
} Of @ vision. Here is the drawing: 

ebuilding. No one would believe the 
presented the other, so strangely different 
result. What hasmadethe reality so un- 
redesign ? One is full of life and vigour 
oles, the other flat, nerveless, and 
Something has happened. The tender 
@ original design, which is in brick or 
‘has been reduced ; the latter material 
mn taken out or considerably curtailed ; 
fas are reduced in thickness. The 
nation 1s easy. We now understand 
idesign on paper may be so whittled 
asto leave the work the merest ghost 
® original, «ill it becomes quite a 
que of the architect’s original idea. 
rchitect has designed something which 
unable to carry out. The conditions 
were necessary to be complied with 
absent, or were neyer enforced. Or 
x explanation may be given. The 
ect has specified certain materials, and 
od requirements of dimension and 
ess, but these have been left to the 
ctor. The details haye not been en- 
- Instead of 9in. reveals, 43in. have 
used. Various alterations from the 
lon of the drawings have been made, 
af them because the architect is unable 
y explain how they can be executed 
ee with his drawing. One cause of 
vaney between design and building 
want of detail drawings. The builder 
f often yery anxious to get them, 
n he can take his own leaye and 
} If prepared, they are not done 
9 Same hund who did the design, so 
another element of disparity enters. 
hits considerations go to show that if 
a ct means to rigidly carry out his 
he must show nothing that cannot be 

, and must be prepared to enforce 
nditions to the fulfilment of his pur- 
ve fear there are some who do not 
ly expect their designs to be worked 
hey indulge in playful license of pencil, 
undancy of ornament, that look very 
ung in a competition drawing, but do 
adily submit to analysis, or to work- 
‘ules. Men who put more in their 
than they can fairly hope to obtain 
ther dealing honestly with themselves 
m clients. They ‘are playing with 
ork. More than this, builders are apt to 
othing Seriously from such drawings, 
+ ‘e to makea considerable allow- 
ag tender for superfluous’ detail, 
rahe. think the architect is not in 
about. = 
the contrast between intention and 
xecution is observed quite as much 
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in the details of building. ‘The ordinary 


specification is full of explicit requirements, 


very few of which are faithfully adhered to 
in the first place, because the architect is not 


in a position to see that they are carried out. 


He has no time to institute comparisons 
between the stones of different quarries, or 


the bricks from different burners; and, 


secondly, he is not master of the conditions 


necessary to enforce these requirements. 
Take materials. 
particular stone from a well-known quarry ; 


the wording of the clause is according to the 
usual specification form, or the author of it 
has perhaps adopted a patched-up descrip- 
Before committing himself and client 
to a rigid description, it would have been 
more reasonable to ask whether such and 
such a stone is obtainable at a fair price ? 
What is the best bed for the particular pur- 
pose intended? Oan blocks of the necessary 
size be had? Is there another material that 
would be more suitable? If such questions 
were answered before any material was fixed 
upon, it would save architects many a dis- 
1 They would 
find out, before penning a clause that they 
cannot enforce, that the particular stone is 
too costly to be obtained for the price ten- 
dered ; that it is not easily worked, or not so 
The questions 
would, at any rate, begin to open their eyes 
to the absurdity of laying down rigid require- 
ments as to certain materials, and would open 
their eyes to the advantages of other mate- 
rials. Again, take terracotta. A specification 
requires that the terracotta is to be of the best 


tion. 


appointment and _ heartache. 


suitable as another stone. 


manufacture ; be well burnt, of even colour, 


with no applied colour to the surface; no 
hollow block is to be less than 2in. thick in 
any part; all the arrises are to be true in 
line, and regular—requirements that, as a 
matter of fact, cannot be generally complied 
with. A certain amount of shrinkage and 
distortion in the larger pieces cannot be 
avoided. There are certain conditions only 
which will insure the delivery of goods con- 
One is, that 
the terracotta must be supplied by a firm 
whose goods can be relied upon; theother, that 
each block be tested for colour and straight- 
ness, for resistance to crushing, and other 
These requirements of the specifi- 


formable to the requirements. 


qualities. 
cation are rarely fulfilled in the building. 
Warped blocks, crooked lines, thick mortar- 
joints, bad bonding, the result of shrinkage 


of the blocks, uneven colour, faces that have 
been made up by a film of good material 


or touched up by distemper colour to cover 
an inferior clay body, are common enough, 


and the architect is often powerless to prevent 


the delivery of such goods. Sometimes the 
original surfaces are rubbed or filed so as to 
present a smooth and even surface. A 
fictitious bloom is often imparted by a wash 
which soon comes off. It is not entirely the 
builder’s fault: he goes to the cheapest 
market, or he makes a contract with the 
manufacturer, but ties him to no conditions. 
The architect may reject a block now and 
then that is very glaring. In case of a pier 
built of terracotta to carry a certain weight 
he specifies a certain size, certain minimum 
of thickness of each block or shell, which is 
to be filled-in solid with fine lime concrete, 
and that no original face is to be filed or 
rubbed. But how is he to be sure, short of 
a test on the same pier, whether it will bear 
without crushing a certain weight? He has 
no surety that the thickness of each block is 
sufficient to bear a crushing weight on it, or 
that the chambers or cells are properly filled 
in with Portland cement concrete. The 
surfaces may haye been rubbed, and the 
shell of terracotta reduced, or the clay ma 
be poor. Here everything must be left to 
the honesty of the manufacturer ‘or the care 
of the clerk of works. 

Again, it is of little use an architect speci- 
fying a brick of a'certain degree of hardness 
unless he can impose a test. Of what use is 
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it to specify a strength and resistance of so 
many pounds per square inch if the require- 
ment is above the average results of experi- 
mentsrecorded? Someexcellentremarksunder 
this head appear in a paper by an American 
engineer who writes on specifications for 
Portland cements and the value of tests. We 
only lately noticed what a variety of require- 
ments engineers used ; how few agree in the 
essential conditions of a good cement. The 
cement specification, like that for‘iron or 
steel, is exceedingly vague. Hvery‘man likes 
his own clauses, and he occasionally hunts 
up two or three clauses, pieces them together, 
and adapts them to his purpose. The'result 
is the clauses get a little “‘ mixed,’’'and are 
far from representing the residuum of sciénce 
or common-sense. The tests provided: are 
neither practicable nor desirable, many d6‘not 
take cognisance of what is really necessary. 
Thus, to an architect, who requires a good 
cement for ordinary building purposes, of 
what value is a test requiring a yery high 
tensile breaking result? Of what value is 
the weight test for cement when,we see the 
variations -we do? Fineness of grinding 
and tensile breaking strain are both im- 
portant if these conditions can. be insured. 
But how can the ordinary business archi- 
tect make himself acquainted with the 
materials, the causes of certain : pheno- 
mena, and the requirements of manufacture ? 
And yet, without this knowledge, how can be 
draw up a satisfactory list of requirements ?. 
For example, unless he knows something of 
the chemistry of iron manufacture, and the, 
effect of phosphorus in iron, how. can. he, 
demand a high ultimate of strength? Thus,. 
for example, it is a fact that engineers for a 
long time demanded: 52,000lb. strength. in 
bar iron, for certain mills could produce it ;- 


but it has since been shown that this high. . 


ultimate meant more phosphorus and certain, 
undesirable conditions. Then we hayemanu- 
facturers ruling the market. Certain makers 
have produced goods which others have not 
been able to produce, and they have in- 
fluenced the profession to insert requirements 
which they only can fulfil. In steel and 
cement specifications the dictation has been 
successful, and we know it is practised in 
ordinary building competitions. Mr. Brown 
has the latest machinery for converting his 
timber, which Mr. Smith has not ; or Mr. B.’s 
stack of timber and stone is larger-andinore 
seasoned than Mr.S.’s, and be can therefore 
fulfil the requirements of thespecification; but, 
after all, Mr. Smith may be able to produce 
better workmanship, and to comply: with 
other conditions which Mr. Brown cannot. 
It is for the architect to find out what-real 
advantages he gains by inserting a condi- 
tion which only one competitor can comply 
with. Tests of materials are often mislead-, 
ing. A specimen or sample brick of'a certain, 
make, or degree of porosity and resistarice to 
crushing, is sent to the architect; but how 
can he be sure the bricks supplied to the 
works are quite up to the mark, unless they 
are all similarly tested ?. Nor would asample 
of limestone or sandstone from any particular 
quarry be of any use, for the test-sample 
may be cut from one bed, and the stone 
supplied from others. We may take 100 
samples of cement from the same manufac- 
turer, and not get the same results; or cut a 
piece of bar-iron into test-pieces, and not get 
the same qualities of strength in each. The 
article to which we haye referred lays down 
some useful rules on tests. ‘‘ A. test, to 
be of value,” says Mr. Lewis, “must first 
of all be entirely fair in its selection, in 
the method of its preparation, and in the 
methods of testing.” Specifications are often 

full of stringent requirements, but are silent 

on the conditions: nothing is said as to the 

method to be followed in selecting materials 

or samples, in preparing or testing them ; 

and the consequence is the contractor selects 

his own conditions and defeats the purpose. 

Thus, in the matter of timber, we constantly 


see it specified that the best Memel or Riga 
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is to be used; but the contractor selects some 
ready-sawn scantlings as being easier to 
obtain, and in some respects better than 
timber sawn from the log. Hence, it is more 
reasonable for the architect to specify the 
imported sizes, or any conversion of them 
that is easily made. It follows, in fact, in 
this, asin other trades, a knowledge of the 
market is important, and that if an architect 
desires to get the best material for a particular 
purpose he must plainly prescribe conditions, 
or be contented to accept the market qualities 
that are cbtainable. These are often better 
for the building. It is wiser, in fact, to 
make sure of certain requirements than to 
try and obtain the impossible, only to be 
beaten by experts in the trade, or fall between 
two stools. 


PERFUNCTORY ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE is such a thing as ‘‘ making” art, 

of manufacturing it for sale, in these 
days, which the honest craftsman endowed 
with the true instinctive feeling for art never 
thought of. The same idea pervades the 
followers of architecture who have to get a 
living by practising the art—members of 
professional societies, who have offices in the 
City and elsewhere, but whose real care for 
art is that of getting clients and making per- 
centages. We do not wish to be hard on the 
respectable practitioner of an artistic pro- 
fession. Oh no! There are many like himin 
other professions—law and medicine—who 
care less for the honour of either science 
than that of piling up costs and fees. All 
we desire to point out is that there is more 
hurry and impatience to get work and com- 
missions than there is to conscientiously 
show any of the qualities of real art, 
or to attend to the duties of the archi- 
tect in the performance of sundry de- 
tails which involve constant care and 
supervision. The scramble to get com- 
missions is out of all proportion to the 
evidence of good architecture, and the con- 
clusion to be drawn from this fact is that 
there must be a large number of men who 
have mistaken their vocation, or have entered 
the ranks of architecture merely as a liveli- 
hood, without having any real ‘‘ call” for the 
work, if we may use an apt phrase. But 
what is equally true is that the most suc- 
cessful practitioners haye been often the 
least gifted in those qualifications that go to 
make the artist. No one doubts it: it is 
patent everywhere. The only explanation is 
that the vocation is adopted by many as a 
profession merely—as something to get a 
living by. Fortunately for them, but unfor- 
tunately for art, the public value artistic 
qualifications less than the more perfunctory 
duties of the architect, such as making 
drawings, taking levels, examining drains, 
superintending the building operations— 
things admirable and essential enough 
in their way, but which are the mere 
instrumental means of carrying out the 
architect’s idea. The ordinary client values 
his architect’s tact and business qualifica- 
tions far more than his real architec- 
tural ability. Every architect must admit 
the fact, however unwillingly. He finds that 
his services in connection with the rights of 
adjoining owners, and in looking after the 
sundry details of fittings, of drainage, venti- 
lation, and so on, are valued more highly than 
anything he has done to produce a really 
architectural work. What everybody thinks 
he knows something about, a matter of taste, 
is undervalued. Tor these reasons the suc- 
cessful practitioner is a man who has paid 
some attention to practical wants, even if he 
leaves them to the charge of others. His 
ideas of designing are shaped on the same 
model of business. He must do something 


' that will show labour and knowledge, and he 


finds this method the easiest and best, as it 
gives him less trouble in thinking, and he 
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can depute to a draughtsman the working- 
out of his ideas. One thing he knows 
is, that his client wants as much for 
his money as he can get, just as 
he accepts the lowest tender, and looks 
to his architect to get the work done 
as well as a competent builder would 
haye done it at 20 per cent. higher. All this 
works prejudicially for the real architect 
who tries to put an honest design before his 
client that can be executed for a given 
amount. There are some ways in which it 
acts injuriously to building and art. The 
architect encourages the expectations of his 
client to get more than he is willing to pay 
for. We may surmise what happens. 
Architect and builder try to get. the best: of 
one another; but the latter generally wins, 
as, however strict the contract clauses are, 
they are powerless to extract good work out 
of a bad workman. What happens? A sort 
of compromise is struck between the speci- 
fication and the contractor’s tender; the 
architect is less exacting in his requirements 
as to materials and workmanship, his super- 
vision is not so frequent or searching. It is 
only fair that, as he was instrumental in 
designing a more elaborate and costly 
building than can be carried out for the 
tender, he should do his best to lighten the 
contractor’s expense. But, all the same, the 
owner and building suffer. People very 
naturally pass the only verdict, ‘‘‘Too much 
has been attempted.” ‘‘'The design has been 
robbed or spoiled; a tower or some other 
feature has been omitted or cut down,” and 
the architect only receives a scant meed of 
praise, for which he is only himself to blame. 
Defects of construction, thinness of material, 
make themselves evident before the building 
has been occupied for any length of time. 

The cheapness of really good work is never 
understood by clients of the sort we have 
been supposing—those who expect a good 
deal for their money. Nowadays, the notion 
prevails that a ‘‘cheap” thing must show all 
the work and labour and intricacy of dearer 
articles, or it cannot be cheap. ‘The hidden 
qualities of honest workmanship are not 
valued. As Mr. Leonard Stokes showed the 
other day before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, clients have to be studied. There 
are those who neither know exactly what 
they want, nor are they satisfied when they 
get it; ‘the majority of them always expect 
to get twice as much for their money as is 
represented by its market value; others 
are not satisfied unless everything they 
have is gorgeous and expensive, refinement 
and repose not counting with them.” The 
modern ‘‘ professional” architect—we empha- 
sise the adjective, because it describes those 
whose business it is to make a living by their 
art—has to accept these opinions of his 
clients, and to pander to their prejudices. 
It is just by coquetting with them that he 
has become a successful practitioner. If he 
stood aloof, and said, ‘‘No; your idea of 
cheapness is wrong, I will not condescend to 
design you a building which is to be put up 
to the lowest bidder, or to be an instrument 
in accepting a tender below a fair price for 
labour and material; I will not degrade art 
by making it tricky or elaborate design when 
a simple treatment will do better,” . the 
chances are his client would go elsewhere 
for advice. Imagine an architect telling his 
client plainly that he must leave the plan 
and design to him; that he declines to make 
an alteration that would injure it. 

What we have called art ‘‘ making” is an 
equally conspicuous quality in the popular 
architecture of the day. It is the attempting 
to do more than the real necessities of a 
building require—to make it more elaborate, 
to multiply details, at the expense of honesty 
of purpose.” The modern architect is an adept 
at the business. It is a sort of <‘ pot-boil- 
ing,” which we find in the manufacture of 
furniture, pictures, and a variety of other 
trades. The public want something to look 
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at to say: ‘This is what I hay 
money,” and the more they get 
quality of art, the better. Architec 
suffering much from this sort of comr 
product—we cannot call it art. Int 
nection the series of papers read th 
day at the Institute on ‘The Value o 
plicity ” is very much to the point. It 
quality which modern architecture I 
least of, for it is a quality that can 
appreciated by the real artist. All our 
and commercial buildings are sadly W 
in unity of conception or simplicity. 
any score of new buildings of the I 
sance school; they are all overe 
with detail and extravagances of 
Some show, as Mr. Ricardo pointe 
the vulgar individuality of the 
or the architect, ‘‘The Man in thet 
style, full of fidgetiness and com 
frippery, not an atom of breadth or 
common sense. Huge semi-palatial 
peer above the older skylines of 
century architecture, with badly-ar 
masses, ill-shaped windows and dre 
and preposterous proportions and deta 
is this self-laudatory ‘‘ advertisement 
which has devastated our model the 
fares in the east and west, in spite 0! 
exceptional examples. — We cannot es 
pernicious influence; owners will 
instead of the quiet unobtrusive styl 
Georgian age; in the narrow street fr 
a mere strip of elevation, they wi 
‘‘allthe pomp and circumstance” of pi 
pediments of the palace, or the e3 
facade. Why do architects cater 
vulgar taste? Only a few, the very. 
the profession, can resist the temptati 
majority must ‘go with the times.’ 
assertion is one of the temptations 
competitive age, and it has influen 
architecture.. HExtravagance seems — 
leading ‘“‘ note”; while at one time ar 
studied the unity of their wor 
repressed the desire for variety, al 
a whole street or crescent conceived 
design, there is now a desire to mak 
house in a street an independent 
Mr. Basil Champneys, in his the 
contribution on the subject, rem 
common error, which most architec! 
day seemed to entertain—that ‘si 
was usually to be found in an invel 
to inventiveness.” The exact oppo 
true, he said: ‘‘ If necessity was the 
of invention, simplicity might truly 
to be the daughter of inventiveness. ” 
village church and modest mano 
attested the relation of these qualities 
the most elaborate work, as Mr. Cha 
showed, like the Chapel of King’s | 
Cambridge, was still essentially on 
simplest. The law, in fact, held g 
‘‘every building, to be a work of art 
originate in one central idea,” that 
details and parts should be subser 
that idea. The tendency of the stres 
tecture of the day is to descend into : 
tion and exuberance without an} 
motive. Perhaps we see bits of 
Dutch, and German introduced, 
vagaries of a sketch-book turned to 

+is this hurried and business cone 
architecture, the desire to “‘ make it 
the demands of competition, and to 
spurious value that has resulted in 
of all restraint and unity, and the ct 
system of design. It was never thi 
earlier and best ages. Instead of ent 
ing to make the most of what 1] 
borrow, to use up all the scraps of d 
had got together, the old artist P 
upon a very different method: he 
accept anything he had not though 
himself, and in his work he never | 
of the central idea by being led_ 
‘«‘ drawn off the scent”’ by other av 
The relations that hold between 
workmanship, have been fayourah 
‘‘making” of artists who have nc 
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st in the labour of production. We 
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only to mention the crafts of cabinet- 
ig, carving, modelling, metal working, 
ve employed by capitalist dealers, to 
ow the perfunctory view of art is 
d. Craftsmen must not think or work 


ideas that are not saleable, but 
y the demands of a not very discerning 
» And architects, though not in 

® position, are yet the slaves of a 
+ custom, or a fashion, those only 
lave won a name having the courage 
ist the tastes and inclinations of their 
3. It is not honesty of workmanship 
dness of art the average public want 
but my what is chic or “up to date,” 
6 architect is too often made the 
g or unwilling slave of this opinion. 
oubt but that he does, in very many 
ces, encourage this tendency by pre- 
cmd and too costly designs, which 


rwards cut down, and by acceding to 
10ns in materials and thicknesses for 
ke of bringing his work within the cost, 
which things are fatal to good art, and 
aworthy concessions to popular pre- 


uWVON AND CORNWALL BANK, 
CAMBORNE. 


S building is erected in granite, finely 
ressed with Polyphant s‘one facings. The 
contain the usual banking rooms, strong 
ke., and residence for the manager. The 
“a is used fora shop. The builder was 
thur Carkeek, and the architect Mr. James 
[.5.A., both of Redruth. 
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H. Herkomer is making a replica of Angeli’s 
ait of the Queen, as a commission trom 


Watson, who will present it to the 
Sheffield, 


“OLD MASTERS” ON THE 
CONTINENT.—XVII. 


By Cuartes L. HastnaKxe 
(Keeper of the National Gallery). 


MONG the notable foreign painters who, 
from the 16th century down to our own 
time, have been attracted from the Continent to 
seek their fortunes in this country, Hans Holbein 
may be described as the first who achieved a 
thoroughly English reputation. Born at Augs- 
burg in 1497, the son of a distinguished artist, it 
is probable that he and his brother Ambrose both 
received during boyhood a careful training in the 
studio of their father, whom Hans, at least, was 
soon able to assist. About the year 1515 the two 
voung men quitted their native country for 
Switzerland, and set up for themselves at Basle, 
where they soon found employment in designing 
title-pages, &c., for numerous works published 
by local printers or issued by the University 
Press. Translations from the New Testament— 
a natural consequence of the Reformation— 
offered a fitting field for the exercise of Hans 
Holbein’s inventive skill in illustration, and 
about the same time he executed a series of pen- 
and-ink sketches for the ‘‘ Praise of Folly,’’ then 
just completed by the great Erasmus. This pre- 
cious volume is still preserved in the Basle 
Museum. 

Even at the early age of nineteen he began to 
practice that branch of his art from which in 
after life he chiefly derived his fame. His por- 
trait of the painter, Herbster, belonging to Lord 
Northbrook, as well as the well-known pictures 
of the Burgomaster Meyer and his wife Dorothea 
Kannengiesser, belong to this period, and as such 
are remarkable specimens of his brush. In 1517 
young Holbein, who had already received some 
commissions for decorative painting in houses at 
Basle, was summoned to Lucerne for a similar 
purpose. The dwelling thus enriched was that 
of Jacob von Hertenstein, bailiff of that ancient 
city, where it remained standing until 1824, 
when it was ruthlessly pulled down to make 


room for a modern structure, Returning to 
Basle in 1519, Holbein then, or soon after, 
entered the local Guild of Painters, and pursued 
his work with diligence and wonderful versa- 
tility. Portraits, subject-pictures, book illustra- 
tions, designs for house decoration, stained glass, 
and goldsmiths’ work appear in turn to have 
occupied his hand and brain. 

About this time he found a valuable friend in 
Boniface Amerbach, a distinguished lawyer and 
antiquary, whose portrait he painted. It is now 
one of the chief treasures in the Basle Museum, 
which may be said to owe its foundation to 
Amerbach’s taste and liberality. An allegorical 
picture, entitled ‘‘ The Fountain of Life,’”’ repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child surrounded by 
Saints, was produced by Holbein in the same 
year (1519). It found its way to England, and 
is believed to have been in the possession of 
Charles II. ; but after the king’s death it dis- 
appeared from this country, and is now in the 
Royal Palace at Lisbon. 

While still a young man Hans married a 
widow, Elsbeth Schmidt. His portrait of her, 
accompanied by two children (the elder of whom 
is believed to be the painter’s stepson), hangs in 
the Basle Museum. An examination of this 
work leaves no room for doubt that the lady— 
perhaps in earlier days—must have sat to him 
for the ‘‘ Solothurn Madonna,’’ a most interesting 
but unfortunately much-repainted picture, the 
property of a local Society in the little town from 
which the work derives its name. 

For six years Holbein was content to remain in 
Switzerland, and it was during this stage of his 
career that he painted some of his best known 
works. Among them may be mentioned the 
‘Dead Christ,’? “a portrait of Erasmus, the 
‘¢Lais Corinthiaca,’? with its companion, 
‘‘ Venus,’’ all in the Basle Museum ; and last, 
but not least, the famous ‘‘ Meyer Madonna,’’ 
bequeathed by the late Princess Karl of Hesse to 
the town of Darmstadt. A replica, or rather an 
ancient copy of this well-known picture, is in the 
Royal Gallery at Dresden, and twenty-five years 
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ago was accepted as Holbein’s veritable handi- 
work. But soon afterwards a long and learned 
controversy arose among the critics as to which 
of the two paintings was the original. In 1871 
they were hung side by side at an exhibition of 
Holbein’s pictures at Dresden. The Darmstadt 
picture had been confessedly repainted in parts, 
and was therefore seen under some disadvantage. 
Nevertheless, it won the day, and the Dresden 
picture is now almost universally pronounced to 
be a copy—an admirable one, it is true, but not 
by Holbein’s hand. 

In 1526, Basle, torn by religious dissensions, 
threatened with political troubles, and visited by 
the plague, no longer afforded Holbein a safe or 
profitable field for his labours. He determined 
to seek his fortune in England, and furnished 
with an introduction from Erasmus to Sir Thomas 
More, he set out for this country, leaving his 
family at home. It is sad to think that he saw 
little of them afterwards. He seems to have 
remained on good terms with his wife, whom he 
subsequently revisited, but she never joined him 
in London. Here he met with great success, 
and received commissions for several portraits, 
including those of Archbishop Warham and Sir 
Thomas More. In 1532 he returned for a while 
to Basle, and while there painted the portrait of 
his wifeand hertwochildrenabove mentioned. The 
purchase of a freehold house in the Swiss capital 
rather suggests his intention of remaining there. 
But he had tasted the pleasures as well as the 
profits of a London life, and in 1532 he came 
back to England. Meanwhile his former patron, 
Sir Thomas More, had incurred the King’s dis- 
pleasure, and could no longer befriend him. But 
Holbein took up his residence with the guild of 
German merchants, for whose hall in the Steel- 
yard, ‘Thames, he designed those famous decora- 
tive paintings, ‘‘The Triumph of Riches ’’ and 
‘The Triumph of Poverty.’’ The works them- 
selves have long since perished. But two crayon 
drawings from them (believed to be by Voster- 
man) were purchased by the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake from the Strawberry Hill collection, 
and were sold at Christie’s last year. 


It was but likely that so eminent a painter as 
Holbein should in due-course attract the notice of 
the king. Whether the portrait group known as 
“The Ambassadors,’? and now in the National 
Gallery, was a royal commission, or painted for 
some private. patron, we do not know; but it 
bears the date of 1533, the year following that of 
Holbein’s return to London. In 1537 we find him 
occupied in decorating the Privy Chamber of the 
Whitehall Palace with a mural picture repre- 
senting Henry VIII. with his Queen (Jane Sey- 
mour) and his parents, Henry VII. and Eliza- 
beth of York. This work was destroyed in the 
great fire which took place at Whitehall in 1797, 
but the cartoon which Holbein made for it is in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. It is 
probable that about this time Holbein was 
appointed Court painter to the king; but there 
is no record of his official salary until 1538. He 
must, however, have risen. rapidly into favour, 
for ‘‘ Master Hans,’’ as he is called in ancient 
documents, was employed in a twofold capacity. 
Not only was he despatched to-Brussels for the 
purpose of painting the portrait of the Duchess of 
Milan (whom Henry at one time proposed to 
marry), but he was again sent abroad on some 
quasi-diplomatic errand, and took the oppor- 
tunity to revisit Basle once more. 

Most of the pictures painted by Holbein in this 
country are well known, and those at Hampton 
Court are, familiar to Londoners. The Tudor 
Exhibition held at the New Gallery in 1890 
afforded visitors an excellent chance of examining 
at their leisure many lent by Her Majesty, by 
the Duke of Norfolk, and other owners. Perhaps 
the last work of importance which the painter 
executed towards the end of his life is one re- 
presenting Henry VIII. granting a charter to 
the Barber Surgeons’ Company. It is still in 
the possession of that guild, but it has unfor- 
tunately suffered in parts from repainting. 

Holbein’s will is dated 7th October, 1543, and 
it is conjectured that he died of the plague in 
London soon afterwards. 

The phototint which accompanies this article 
is from the Dresden version of the ‘Meyer 
Madonna.”’ 

In a niche, the head of which is decorated with 
a shell-shaped enrichment, the Virgin, whose 
fair hair falls from beneath a gold crown to her 
shoulders, stands clad in a dark green robe and 
rose-coloured sash, bearing the Infant Christ in 
her arms. On her right, bare-headed and with 


clasped hands, kneels the stout Burgomaster 
Meyer, in a black gown lined with fur. Imme- 
diately in front of him are his two sons—one a 
mere infant, supported by his elder brother. On 
the opposite side of the composition kneel three 
female figures—viz., the burgomaster’s first and 
second wife with his daughter, their hair entirely 
concealed by the ugly head-veils then worn by 
women. ‘The Virgin’s features, notwithstanding 
her abnormally high forehead, may be described 
as refined and beautiful, while the action of the 
Infant Saviour, who, resting His head on her 
shoulder, extends His hand towards the kneeling 
women, charms by its natural and unconscious 
grace. The face of the burgomaster is life-like 
in expression and admirably modelled. Great, 
pains have been bestowed on the dresses and’ on 
all minor details of the picture. The costume of 
the elder boy and the head-dress of the kneeling 
girl (seed-pearls embroidered on gold thread), 
who holds a coral rosary in her hands, are ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. Even the pattern of the 
Oriental carpet on the floor is drawn with con- 
scientious care, and the peep of blue sky seen 
between fig-leaves on either side of the throne 
lends light and reality to the composition. 

A few slight variations in design occur between 
the Dresden and Darmstadt pictures. In each 
case the figures are somewhat under life-size. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XIV. 
By Grorce H. Brssy, *F.R.1.B.A. 
CONSTRUCTION—(continued). 


ss buildings for chronic patients, many of whom 
are employed in the grounds, fields, farm- 
buildings, or workrooms, the day-rooms are often 
not fully occupied, and should therefore not be 
very large. A few rooms of moderate size would 
be more convenient and comfortable. A few 
patients left in a large apartment (usable, also, 
by the working patients after labour hours) 
would not be economically accommodated, having 
in view the requirements of supervision and the 
heating and ventilation, &c., of an insufficiently 
occupied apartment. I have seen rooms about 
100ft. in length by 40ft. in width occupied by 
not more than a dozen non-working patients, for 
whom alone it was necessary, of course, to keep 
up a suitable temperature, but at a wasteful 
expenditure. 

Such a day-room is shown upon the ground 
floor of Fig. 26. In this instance fireplaces are 


‘provided at each end of a long room, in which 


also are bay windows, forming recesses where 
patients and officials would form small parties 
or groups. The disadvantage of open fires fre- 
quently lies in the extravagant amount of labour 
evolved in the distribution of the fuel, and the 
difficulty of maintaining an equable temperature, 
of unavoidable dust and dirt, and waste of coal. 
The section here given is taken through the wing 
of a stone-built asylum erected some, ten years 
since in the provinces, and which is, I believe, 
being now erected in duplicate as aff extension to 
the institution. Single rooms are shown on doth 
the upper floors, but the rules of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy do not now permit of these 
above the first floor. As already pointed out, the 
second floor should only be used for associated 
patients in dormitories. In other respects the 
arrangements are suitable for their purpose. The 
floors, &c., however, should have been. of fire- 
resisting materials, and the inner sills of the 
windows splayed sufliciently to prevent. patients 
from climbing up to the windows. The usual 
openings for gas-lights and ventilation are pro- 
vided for above the single-room doors; but the 
fireplaces shown in the large rooms would not be 
sufficient alone to convey warmth into the single 
rooms, and some system of heating-pipes or flues 
would be required in addition. Fireplaces for 
single rooms are usually more suitable in the case of 
private asylums than in county lunatic asylums, 
where, generally, less supervision by nurses and 
attendants is practicable. A dement sometimes 
reaches so very low a stage that he will lie naked at 
night in the coldest weather, his bed-clothes on the 
floor, and without the necessary intelligence to 
re-cover himself; or he will, if permitted, seat 
himself so very near to a fire as to scorch his 
body. Where there is a fireplace in a single 
room, this latter contingency is of greater danger 
than in an associated dormitory or day-room ; 
therefore hot coils or warm-air flues of some kind 
are necessary for all those single rooms the 
interiors of which are not in such open communi- 
cation with day-rooms or dormitories as to corre- 


asylums. Maple being harder than teak 


retain moisture, thus constituting a perfe 


‘some extent that private appearance of the ap 
ments which it is so desirable should be p: 


spond in temperature; but if I 
coils be used, these must be arrange 
patients cannot place anything offensive in co 
therewith. For instance, a very penetrating 
disgusting stench may be caused bya dirty pa 
throwing urine or filth upon a /ot steam j 
than which few things could be more i 
and unpleasant. ; 
The walls, floors, and roofs, &c., of n 
of the apartments occupied by isolate 
associated patients require not only © 
fireproof, but also sownd-proof, and 1 
for any reason, these conditions cannot 
veniently be secured by concrete, bricky 
or other solid construction, silicate cotton (w 
is a pure mineral fibre manufactured from b 
furnace slag) may be usefully introduced int 
spaces left by the iron and wood construc 
Sometimes this is also applied in the i? 
plaster slabs lined with the silicate cotton, ¢ 
the Starcross Asylum, Devon, Warwick Co 
Asylum, Wilts County Asylum, &c., whe 
has recently been so employed by the paten 
Messrs. Frederick Jones and Co., of Ker 
Town, N.W. x4 
Some patients of the noisy class will try t 
their bedsteads and hammer the wooden : 
with the legs. Persons of this class must 
bedsteads secured firmly to the floor, wit 
without locks. The beds in many cases are1 
very low, so that if a patient should fall o1 
may not seriously injure himself. At the 
asylum at Claybury, in Essex, the County | 
of London have adopted a spring bedstead as: 
standard pattern, which is manufactured of 
steel tube, and has indiarubber pads attac 
the feet to prevent noise, and the scratchin 
defacement by patients of the floors. ee 
In every ward (preferably in an attendan 
nurse’s room) cupboards must be provided fe 
reception of domestic appliances, games, 1 
cines, patients’ and nurses’ stores or pri 
belongings, special appliances, &c. " 
A tew fixed seats, upholstered or other 
should be arranged for in the bay Wine 
recesses, and other suitable positions in both : 
rooms and day dormitories. In some wards' 
may be in the form of lockers for the rece} 
of papers, books taken out of the library 
belongings of the patients ; but in the dormit 
these seat - lockers would serve for 
clothes. Lockers are not always provid 
serve the purpose of encouraging tidiness a 
certain classes of patients. 4 
Maple floors are: occasionally made use ve 
hospitals, workhouses, and other public build 
and there appears to be no reason wh 
should not also be adopted for some por 
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and having no open grain, there is no 
for insect or other life, and it will not a 


tary floor. The timber should be wi 
seasoned, and afterwards kiln-dried up to 
Fahr., so that the joints may always re 
close. 4 

. As there is no alternate hard and soft pg 
maple, the surface will remain even ; but 
this case must be specially avoided. 
account of its smoothness, hardness, 
surface, the necessity for cleaning can be 
toa minimum. It is said that a maple fl 
outwear two of oak or teak, and many pine « 
so that it should be one of the cheapest floo 
the market. It should be run in 3in 
with tongue and groove, all the ends 
squared, tongued, and grooved. It sh 
bored through the tongue at ‘intervals o 
4in. for secret nailing. The surfaces are p 
with a wood burnisher, so that when the 
laid no dressing is required. The price, 
is from about 36s. per square, according to 
thickn3ss; but I am not aware that it cai 
obtained in large quantities, except from 
Bennet Company, of London (Canada), who! 
representatives in Glasgow and at Kentish Tc 
London, N.W., where, I believe, some oft 
work is finished after being roughly prepare 
Canada (for economy in ocean freight), the | 
of the consignments of timber being thereby ‘ 
siderably reduced. ; eS 

One of the disadvantages of wide day-r 

the necessity, frequently, of inserting iron colu 
for the purpose of carrying the girders, be: 
and flooring above; these additions destro 
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and are apt to remind the patients unnec 
of the public nature of the building in w 
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ide. These columns are shown in Fig. 26, 
ere the two upper floors would have four rows 
beds. Where it is financially convenient to 
80, two rows of beds are far preferable as 
ards the comfort of the patients, and adequate 
ervision by the nurses and attendants. 

[ propose, in a further section through wards 
‘patients, to show, in combination with con- 
uctional requirements, a recent mode of heat- 
$, lighting, and ventilating the apartments, by 
ans of which the occupants would be able to 
joy all necessary advantages without the possi- 
oe 
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bility of trouble by reason of the interference of 
patients, the contrivances being under the control 
of the attendants and nurses, and of reasonable 
cost (an important point to be considered with 
regard to buildings to be tenanted by pauper 
patients at public: expense); for “ safe expendi- 
ture is that which keeps a true proportion between 
responsibilities and privileges, not unduly econo- 
mising in comforts nor wasting in display, looking 
to the demands of the future without ignoring 
those of the present.’’ This is not always easy 
of attainment ; but money being such an essential 


thing, it may be reasonably assumed that he who 
is sane in his expenditure is not so likely to be 
mad upon other points as the man who spends 
more than he possesses, and incurs liabilities he 
can never meet; but too often it is forgotten that 
these are the faults of public as well as of private 
enterprises. 

If by providing an asylum comfortably arranged 
and constructed (and even with some provision 
for luxury) a high rate of recoveries can be 
secured (together with a shortened residence of the 
patients), it would be manifestly a short-sighted 


tain ing reproductions, and is used by 
; who may desire to preserve their moulds 
e occasion. The object to be cast is 
by a number of small pieces of plaster, 
lges of which are trimmed with a. knife, 
ged. that they will each draw freely, 
jad moistened with a little sweet oil and 
jap mixed, to prevent them from sticking 
\gether.. When this. process is complete, 
is necessary to hold them together by 
jeans of a case, also made of plaster. The 
bird mass is then poured in slowly, and the 
ould turned, so that it may be covered equally. 
|Vhen set, the outer case is removed, and then 
‘ach piece carefully drawn away from the repro- 
uction, and replaced in the case. The thin seams 
. one sees on the plaster casts are caused by 
ese Joints in the piece mould. For work exe- 
| im situ, a mixture should be used of Parian 
ent, well-burnt slaked lime, putty, and silver 
ind, the proportions varying for different work, 
it generally about two parts Parian cement to 
of sand and one lime; but this is more 
perly stucco-duro, and a ground of Portland 
ement and common hair-mortar is used, the 
ortland cement stopping the suction, and allow- 
the applied stucco to set more slowly. Stucco- 
, 48 practised by the Italians, is a very 
ent method, and is mentioned by Vitruvius, 
mg disused, but was revived again in Italy 
16th century. Raphael and Giovanni da 
ne were then so interested by the discoveries 
the exhumation of the Baths of Titus, 
Leo X., that they at once made experiments 
material, and the Loggia of the Vatican 
one of the first results. It was composed of 
er of Paris, silver sand, and marble dust, and 
capable of taking a high polish. In Kensington 
m there is a beautiful model. of the central 
ny of the Villa, Madama in Rome, which was 
ed by Giulio Romano and Giovanni da 
line. Ihe model also exemplifies the possi- 
s ofthis composition, for itsmaker, Professor 
lani, of Perugia, has employed stucco duro for 
modelling of the ornament, which shows it 
be used for the finest work ; indeed, it is used 
y modellers for goldsmith’s work, as less liable 
io injury than wax. If used too quickly and 
wily it. will crack; but it must. be. modelled 
apidly and. surely, and only those of great 
ty need attempt it. A stucco composed of 
and glue-water is used by modern 
ptors, and is preferred to clay for very large 
_ Mr. Watts modelled his great statue of 
Lupus, for Eaton Hall, in it; andthe 
s in front of the T'rocadero, ia Paris, by 
ere, was modelled in the same material. 
first make a sketch model in clay or 
: to scale, taking great care to have your 
foportions. exact, then the large framework 
| made of iron supports and wood covering, 
Tough coat, is laid on; after this the 

is modelled ,in ,the stucco; finish can be 
ned by using flat brushes; it has a very 
and pleasant surface if done properly. 
work was much employed on the Palace of 
such, built by Henry VIII. It was executed 
sts brought from Italy, but every trace of 
Palace has disappeared; but the men left 
influence, and stucco was employed to 
te houses until the end of the reign of 
¢s II., when it began to decline.  Sgraffito 
other way of decorating by means of. pre- 
ad plaster grounds, cutting away or scratching 
ugh the upper surface, and revealing in parts 
Kground of a different colour. ‘I'he. first 
‘1s made of sharp sand and Portland cement ; 
Second coat is usually coloured with Indian 
Te yellow ochre, or manganese black. About 
part of fe pared distemper colour to one and 
alf of Portland cement is the proportion for 
- _4hen a final. coating of selenetic cement 
ind silver sand carefully mixed together is laid on 
ery thinly, not thicker than 1-16in., before the 
md coat is quite dry. Then the cartoon, 
having been prepared, is placed on the surface, 
and the outline firmly pricked and pounced, the 
m removed, and the design cut into the sur- 

f the second coat, which is done with a steel 
r. ,Parian. cement may be used instead of 
tic if the outer coating is desired -white, 
must be taken in cutting, which should be 
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for its durabilit i i 
; y. Gesso is yet avother 
of using plaster, 7 
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— ge to the painter’s art, and is most. euccess~ 
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whose pictorial possibilities‘ are so limited. - I 
touched on th3 two opposing characteristics of 
the Gothic spirit : an eager boldness and a fanciful 
inventiveness and imagination — characteristics 
we get in the finest opus Anglicum, which is the 
most important early embroidery of which I' shall 
speak to-night. Here style, colour, execution 
are so balanced as to form a whole whose in- 
tellectual quality gives it its standing in the 
sacred ranks of what are called works of art. 
The boldness that attracts us is so interwoven 
with delicacy, of detail; in the portraiture of 
dress, of architecture ; in the drawing of animals, 
of birds’ wings, foliage, and the like—that it is 
hard to say which: of these is the predominant 
feature. When we examine the photographs that 
will be thrown on the screen presently, I shall 
ask you to note one thing which is very important. 
I mean the extreme freedom in drawing of 
plant-life, within, of course, the limitations of 
the art which the handicraft he practised 
imposed on the Medieval artist. This realism 
of effect, however, is continually ignored by those 
to whom the medieval spirit is antipathetic, or 
its leading points unstudied, though it literally 
hits them in the eye. You know, it used to be 
thought witty—if not deeply critical—to speak of 
gaunt medizvalism, the stiff, ungraceful drawing 
of figures, the incomprehensible conventionality 
of the ornament, and the general want of expression 
of the faces, and so forth—all because the 
medieval worker cared less to make his roses 
clumsy portraits a long way ‘‘ after Nature’’ than 
to make them pleasant symbols of the flowers in 
his rose-garden, reverently disclaiming any possi- 
bility of producing anything one-tenth part so 
beautiful. This contempt of the serious art of a 
past generation, which might well have an 
historical interest for those to whom its intrinsic 
qualities did not appeal, is now altogether out of 
date, and I will not spend your time over it, 
feeling sure that the difference is clear in your 
minds between clumsy and unmeaning stiffness— 
the stiffness of a lifeless body—and the rigiditv 
which springs from the energy of life itself. If 
I quote Ruskin’s use of the word rigidity, it is 
because there is no other to explain the quality 
described by the master whose wonderful grasp of 
language has summed up for us the nature of 
Gothic for the first and last time. I feel sure, 
too, that. you feel the difference between the 
‘*freedom ’’ of a naturalistic drawing of a rose, 
or a photograph with its plausible completeness, 
and the ‘‘freedom ”’ of a branch of rose or haw- 
thorn fitted above a cathedral arch. The mason’s 
intellectual ‘effort in transposing his rose to the 
stone in fair order is worth more to us than dozens 
of branches ‘‘ thrown ’’—that, I believe, is the 
proper expression—on a sheet of paper by a clever 
student, or miles of ‘‘ effective’’ photographs. 
The latter is not and never could be nature; 
the former has properties, the enumeration 
of which would take us too far ‘afield to- 
night, but which we are accustomed ‘to 
sum up roughly in the one word, Art. ‘The em- 
broidery of the 14th century shows this same 
freedom and grace of drawing in animal and 
plant life; + but its principal. charm lies in the. 
noble and expressive figures, with their still, 
large-eyed faces, their slender hands and feet, 
their crisp draperies, their haloes and jewelled 
crowns. For expression does not lie wholly in 
the face ; and, indeed, in decorative work I should 
say it lies less in the face than anywhere else. It 
depends on the pose of the figures, the grouping 
and drawing of the folds of a gown, the placing 
of a wreath of flowers—anything, in short, that 
can be clearly expressed or symbolised with the 
needle, and no needle can draw satisfactorily a 
woman’s smile, nor her tears; any but tears of 
the very largest size. Thus in early work we 
look for expressive grouping, that dramatic story- 
telling quality characteristic of the Middle Age, 
that quiet beauty of colour, and precision of 
detail in architecture and dress; so that a fine 
cope can be placed and dated by its style to within 
a few years as easily as a manuscript of the same 
period. The copes and altar-pieces, and so on, 
of what Huck Finn would call the ‘‘ bulliest 
kind,’’ are usually covered with some scheme of 
design in which the figures of the saints and 
martyrs, of Jesus Christ, of the Blessed Virgin, 
&c., are drawn in little niches, in cusped and 
pierced arches of singular beauty, or else they are 
placed in a network of quatrefoils, or circles inter- 
lacing, or of delicately-drawn wreaths and 
boughs. Of such a nature is the Syon cope, 
which we shall presently examine, a very com- 
plete and well-preserved piece ‘of work. ‘It can 


ful when confined to very low relief work, as 
for the decoration of frames, caskets, panels of 
cabinets, &c. ‘There are many kinds of gesso, 
and fine examples may be seen in Kensington 
Museum. For bold work plaster of Paris and 
thin glue or size water, a little tow pulled thin 
and steeped in the stuff is used for projections ; 
a few flat-headed copper nails are useful if they 
can be driven into the background to prevent the 
work lifting. This should really be applied to 4 
wood or fibrous plaster background, and it is 
always necessary to stop suction by painting the 
ground over with a coating of thin shellac. For 
fine work, laid on with a brush, glass is good for 
foundations ; you can lay it over the design and 
copy through; the liquid gesso, which must be 
used hot, is composed of whiting previously soaked in 
water mixed with linseed oil, anda littleresinadded. 
The proportions vary, but it can be made very 
easily, andafew experiments will insure success.. A 
pot of hot water should be kept handytoclean your 
brushes as the stuff cools. The author had used, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Walter Crane, a very 
good, stuff called ‘‘ Denoline.’’ sold by most 
colourmen. This is a fine powder done up in 1s. 
boxes, and is used by mixing with cold water 
only. You may make it stiff or liquid as you 
require it. It sets hard but slowly, and sticks 
fast—great virtues in gesso. Whiting and 
parchment size is the gesso used by frame- 
makers; ordinary housepainter’s putty. worked 
up with whiting, oil, and water is also used for 
scrolls, &c. Carton pierre is a material much 
used in France. An Amerivan artist uses a very 
ingenious method of working. He has his gesso 
prepared and put up in leaden tubes similar to 
those used for oil colours. Then preparing his 
back-ground by tracing the design slightly on it, 
he squeezes the gesso on, and flattens such parts 
that require it with an ivory or steel tool. For 
mere line design this way is admirable, and 
works with great rapidity, much quicker than 
would be possible with a brush. There are many 
processes for hardening plaster of Paris. One 
way is to dissolve a +oz. of soft soap in a pint of 
water, and an equal quantity of white wax is 
afterwards incorporated. The cast is dippid in 
this liquid, or, if a surface of any dimensions, 
the mixture ig laid on. with a soft brush. 
After drying about a week, it may be polished 
with soft rag and French chalk. Linseed- 
oil and wax is used by some, but . this 
turns very dark in time, and in places where 
hidden from the light it will become almost black. 
Another way is to give the plaster a thin coating 
of white shellac, then paint over this a good coat- 
ing of boiled soft soap, and polishing when dry 
with a rag. This is useful for stopping the 
porous surface of the plaster, but it must be per- 
fectly dry before the coating is applied. A Mrs. 
Laxton Clark invented a means of hardening 
plaster, but all modellers would prefer putting 
their work in a more durable material. The tools 
and materials required for gesso, stucco, and 
similar work can be easily obtained at various oil 
and colour warehouses in London. A child’s rubber 
ball cut in a half is an excellent vessel for mixing 
small quantities in; it can be cleaned easily by 
merely turning inside out, and does not break; a 
few basins, a glue-pot, some iron plaster-spoons, 
and some small steel spatulas. ‘T'o become 
thoroughly acquainted, however, with any par- 
ticular work, the student should spend a short 
time in the workshops, for the secret lies not in 
the tools or materials, but in the hand and brain 
of the worker. 
A brief discussion followed. 


$$$. 
MEDIAVAL EMBROIDERY.* 


By Miss May Morris. 
(Concluded from p. 297.) 


NEED scarcely remind you that ecclesiastical 
embroidery in the Middle Ages was no holiday 
pastime of great ladies ; that when undertaken by 
amateurs it was worked by them in as business- 
like and thorough a manner as in the church 
schools or the lay guilds themselves. So that 
there is really no necessary division into pro- 
fessional and non-professional work, though it 
may vary in character according to school and 
place. In its design we find repeated the cha- 
racteristics of the manuscripts of the period : 
crisp drawing, absolute sureness of hand, minute- 
ness of detail that is surprising in materials 


* Paper read before the Applied Art Section of th 
Society of Arts, on Tuesday, February 26, 1895. ° 
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us plans of {st with cotton or 
ed to, and the gold or silk is laid 
over this raised surface, and caught 

with little stitches of various colours, or 
h stitches of the same colour. Such work, 
ned with pearls and polished stones, some- 
gems and fine enamels, is closely allied 
iths’ work, and often mentioned with 
old inventories. A word about the treat- 
‘of gold, that most important of all the 
ibroiderer’s materials. Nothing is capable of 
eater beauty or of greater vulgarity. The 
artists had a way of treating gold as one 
1e colours—the principal colour—of their 
and, far from attempting to enhance 
, they subdued it by contrasted colour, 
often they broke the shine of it by the 
fineness of the worked gold. itself. If 
1 to mind some piece of smart modern 
you have seen, it will strike you that 
aimed at in it is that the gold. shall 
zane as possible, and that the metal 

shall glitter and strike the eye. Mark the 

| difference. The artist does not want to adver- 
|gold af so much an ounce, but to make 
st of it as a material of decorative value. 
say that the metallic man wants adver- 
t, either, consciously ; but he is certainly 
ined that his work shall scream out ‘‘ gold, 
othing but gold,”’ with the brutality of a 
segg. There is a dignity of reticence as 
the dignity of magnificence. I have left 
e last mention of a method of gold-work, 
is at its best in Italian 15th-century work, 
oon degenerated into sheer wasteful laborious- 
Imagine threads of gold stretched right 
ground, and then the design filled by 
‘stitches across the gold of different 
silks, through which the gold shines 
ed intensity. It is impossible todescribe 
) distinctly without an illustration, but the 
et is of arras tapestry-work, with golden warp 
.. It is essentially a painting stitch ; and 
es that the Italian artists of the 
ind 16th centuries did not disdain to make 
yns for the craftsmen who could obtain such 
ate shades of clear colour with their gold and 
But the labour of such work is enormous, 
one beautiful and early example of it, we 
with dozens of debased examples, which 
¢ le wish it had never been invented. I am 
nded by this of the only modern piece of 
on the art of embroidery that is pretty, 

at the same time, shows practical knowledge. 
heroine in Zola’s ‘‘ Réve’’ is pictured as 
ing the Golden Legend in the house of her 
fed parents, the chaswbliers. of the old cathe- 
town. Finally, she takes to their art, and 
shown to us in a series of pretty pictures, 
ling over her frame and laying the gold on 
© bishop’s vestment, working feverishly at 
t, when she is dying, worn out by passion and 
ious ecstasies. ‘The whole is drawn wit 


Tather restricted in my area; and if I have 
uded in our illustrations a good many examples 
m from later times, it is partly because the 
le has, as happens sometimes, not affected the 
of the work, and partly to mark the change 
m the Medieval temper to that of the Renais- 
_,/t is not in my province to go into this 
u hg and complex comparison; the charm 
and dainty perfection of the Early Renaissance 
rk 8 to some people more than the bold- 

and wayward freedom of the Medieval. I 
only set the two before you, and beg you, 
Ine, toadmire both. I will ask you, finally, 
ote that the serious work of the 13th. and 
centuries, that I have put down as the best, 
its execution, tranquil and undemonstrative 
deed, a touch of the arrogance of 
lity. It knows no royal road to perfection, 
pt that of sheer industry ; and,. though no 
of niggling will of itself produce a 
t art, this same dogged capacity for labour, 
sure eye and inventive brain behind it, 
time when these fragments of wrought 
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gold and silk were splendid in their freshness, 
produced all that is most worthy and most 
lasting in Mediwval art. We find inthis 
embroidery a character of repose and gravity ; 
the faces are composed and thoughtful, the 
draperies laid in long straight folds, while a 
certain loving and orderly luxuriance is allowed 
to all accessories of ornamental detail in flowering 
plant and woodland bush; the colour is massed 
with a sort of restraint, so that, in spite of the 
brilliancy of each hue, the general effect is not 
one of flashing splendour, but glows with a 
mysterious radiance that quickens the imagina- 
tion and compels the eye to search closer. As a 
part of the documents by which our historians 
piece together the details of a past life that so 
vitally interests us, these fragments of needle- 
work are invaluable, with their close detail of 
ornament, their vivid little bits of personality, 
their record of industry, piety, vanity, of passion 
sometimes and of sorrow. The Gothic gable that 
the townspeople watched as it rose gradually 
above the new cathedral was recorded in golden 
threads on the borders of the priest’s Easter 
gown, and the men and women that. went in and 
out under the porch, dwarfed in the great monu- 
ment their own steadfastness and love had raised, 
were painted on the church wall, woven into the 
chapel vestments—an added splendour to their 
costume, but still themselves in their habit as 
they lived. Their eyes lighted on familiar 
objects, grown strange and rare, and woven into 
rhythmic ornament on the hangings that stretched 
from pillar to pillar, on the wreathed capitals 
themselves, and in the great windows whose dim 
jewels hung above the moving crowd: that crowd 
which, in the story of the saints and heroes they 
honoured, had written there, as in an open book, 
the lasting story of their own life, its efforts, and 
repose. 
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BRITISH BUILDING STONES.—XIX. 


N tabulating the British rocks, the student 
frequently finds some new and strange rock- 
names cropping up in the description given of 
some series of beds, and he has a difficulty at 
first in deciding the exact position of such a 
rock in relation to others of the series. This 
arises from the fact that rocks on the same geo- 
logical horizon may differ lithologically in various 
localities, though their fossil contents necessarily 
remain constant, and these differences give rise 
to names generally derived from the locality 
where any change of importance attains its 
greater development. To illustrate this, the 
upper beds of the Lower Greensand are known in 
Kent as the Folkestone and Sandgate series; in 
the Isle of Wight as the Shanklin sands; in 
Oxfordshire as the Shotover sands; in Lincoln- 
shire as the ‘‘ Carstone’’; and!in Yorkshire as 
the Upper Speeton clays. All these rocks are on 


h|the same geological horizon, and the student, 


in constructing any table of rocks, in ascending 
or descending order, must bear in mind that they 
cannot be set down over or under each other as 
representing their relative positions; but they 
must, to avoid confusion, be placed in line thus : 


Folkestone beat je f Shanklin sand = Shotover 
Sandgate beds f ~ | sand= Upper Speeton clay. 


Again, the Wealden beds of Sussex and the Isle 
of Wight, though altogether absent in the Mid- 
land counties, reappear in Lincolnshire as the 
Spilsby sandstone, and in Yorkshire as the Lower 
Speeton clays ; in tabulating these, to avoid con- 
fusion, the arrangement would be like this ; 


Wealden beds = Spilsby sandstone 
= Lower Speeton clay. 


There are several equivalents of this kind to be 
met with in the stratigraphical arrangement of 
the rock-names. The Inferior Oolite of Somerset 
is the equivalent of the Lincolnshire limestone ; 
that is the Doulting stone and Chesterblade stone 
of the Inferior Oolite are on the same geological 
horizon as the Ketton rag, Ancaster, and other 
building stones of the Lincolnshire limestone ; 
so that, in any table of rocks, the relation of 
these rocks must be stated thus : 


Inferior oolite = Lincolnshire limestone. 


The writer had years ago some difficulty in 
co-relating the Devonian rocks and the Old Red 
Sandstone. After consulting several textbooks it 
became obvious that both formations were on one 
and the same geological horizon—the Devonian 
rocks representing the sedimentation of an open 
sea, and the Old Red Sandstone that of a great 


inlandlake. The Devonian rocks of WestSomerset, 
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Devon, and Cornwall attain a thickness of about 
12,000ft., and consist of slates and limestones, as 
well as red sandstones. The Old Red Sandstone of 
Herefordshire and Wales attains a maximum 
thickness of 10,000ft., and consists chiefly of 
micaceous red sandstones with beds of limestones 
in the lower part, the massive crystalline lime- 
stones of the Devonian rocks being altogether 
absent. It is well that the student should bear 
these facts in mind, and not multiply geological 
formations to his own confusion. Tt has been 
stated that beds of limestone are found in the Old 
Red Sandstone rocks; these limestones are de- 
scribed in geological terms as ‘‘old red gand- 
stone,’’ though they are not red, and there is no 
red sand or sandstone in them! Again, many 
beds of the Old Red Sandstone are fissile like slates ; 
these are a pale greenish grey when dry, and a 
fairly vivid green when wet; on a roof nothing 
could look more unlike the dull red micaceous 
compact sandstone of the walling and dressings 
of the same building; yet both belong to the 
same series of beds—viz., that knownias Old Red 
Sandstone. A table of British strata, prepared 
specially to accompany the Bumpmvec News 
Quarry List, and including all rocks of interest 
to the builder will be published in these papers ; 
and the foregoing remarks, which are rather a 
digression, are made with a view to render the 
collateral branches of the subject plain to those 
who have no leisure time to study them in the 
various textbooks on geology, Having in the 
last paper reached the bottom of the Cretaceous 
rocks, which include all strata from the chalk 
down to the Wealden beds, both inclusive, it now 
becomes necessary to find what rocks underlie 
them. At Lulworth Cove, on the Dorsetshire |. 
coast, and in a railway cutting about nine miles 
west of Salisbury, near Dinton station, Wealden 
beds are seen resting on clays and limestones, to 
which the name of Purbeck rocks has been given, 
from their great development in the peninsula of 
Purbeck. ‘These rocks, when well exposed, are 
seen to consist of clay beds in the upper part, 
and shelly limestones and freestones Teta the 
whole attaining a thickness of about 350ft. The 
well-known Purbeck marble was once quarried 
extensively in the clay beds of the Upper Purbeck. 
This marble, like that of the overlying Weald 
clay, is entirely built up of shells of Paludina ina 
matrix of calcium carbonate. The shells in the 
Purbeck marble are, however, much smaller than 
those in the Sussex marble, and the former is 
found in thick compact beds, whilst the latter is 
usually found as concretionary blocks distributed 
throughout the Weald clay at uncertain intervals. 

The Purbeck beds are divided into ‘‘ upper,’’ 
‘¢middle,’’? and ‘‘lower’’ ; these again are sub- 
divided into palzontological zones. A peculiar 
bed of sandy carbonaceous clay, which is, in 
reality, an ancient vegetable soil, is found at the 
bottom of the Purbeck beds, where they rest on 
the eroded Portland stone. This bed is called 
the ‘‘dirt bed.” Dirt was defined to be “ matter 
in the wrong place’’; and as this vegetable soil 
is in a very proper place, though perhaps a little 
inconvenient to the workers of the underlying 
Portland stone, it is difficult to tell why such a 
name should have been given to one of the most 
interesting beds of the series. In this soil conifers 
and cycads flourished, and here the stumps of the 
former remain upright as they grew, the whole 
being turned into stone—that is, ‘‘silicified,’”’ 
and this operation has been effected so minutely 
that the annular rings of trees may still be counted. 
Note, that this bed is the only trace of the land 
surface of the period, all the other strata above 
and below it having been formed some hundreds 
of feet under the surface of lakes, estuaries, or 
seas, and are therefore a series of records of sub- 
merged surfaces only. A large area of dirt-bed 
was cleared in 1832 when it was visited by Dr. 
Mantell. He thus describes what he saw: ‘‘ The 
floor of the quarry was literally strewn with fossil 
wood, and before me was a petrified forest, the 


| trees and plants being converted into stone. . 


. . The upright trunks were generally a few 
feet apart, but 3ft. or 4ft. high. Their summits 
were broken off and splintered as if they had been 
snapped or wrenched off by a hurricane at a short 
distance from the ground. Some were 2ft. in 
diameter, and the united fragments of one of the 
prostrate trunks indicated a total length of from 
30ft. to 40ft.’’ It is obvious that this forest was 
wrecked, and the ground lowered gradually toa 
depth of several hundred feet under the surface 
of a lake or estuary of the sea, to be buried 
under layer after layer of calcareous mud, now 
converted into hard limestone. The soil of the 


present peninsula of Purbeck is not much thicker 
than this ancient dirt-bed; and it scarcely main- 
‘tains a tree or shrub of any kind. Yet this old 
land surface supported a ‘forest of conifers with 
an uedeterer tt of cycads in a climate much 
warmer than any known in these latitudes at 
-present.. Taking the Purbeck rocks in connec- 
tion with the underlying Portland beds, their 
history appears to be something like this. After 
the Oolite sea had deposited the Portland beds, 
which are marine, a portion of this sea-bed was 
raised above the surface of the waters into a 
climate almost, if not quite, Tropical. On this 
land grew the trees now found in the dirt-bed, 
some of these being from 2ft. to 3ft. in 
diameter, “This land must have remained above 
‘the waters for a considerable time—how long, no 
one can ever guess. It was then gradually sub- 
merged—for if this submergence took place with 
violence, the soil of the dirt-bed would have been 
washed away—and became the bed of a great lake 
or estuary into which a river as large as the 
Ganges or Mississippi flowed, forming a delta 
which is now represented by the entire series of 
rocks from the Weald clay down to the dirt-bed. 
The formation of such a delta is what is popu- 
larly known as a “large order’’; but as portions 
of the Jura mountains, and the ridges of the 
Cote d’Or in Eastern Fiance were thrust up after 
the Portland stone was deposited and before 
the Chalk formation existed, Nature was exe- 
cuting some ‘“‘ large orders’’ about this time. It 
would indeed be strange, but not incredible, that 
there was some connection between the elevation 
of the Jura mountains and the submergence of 
the whole Wealden area. The entire series of 
Purbeck beds were at one time classed with the 
Wealden group, and the dirt-bed was classed 
with the Portland rocks; but now the Wealden 
beds include the Weald clay and Hastings sands 
only. The Purbeck have a division to them- 
selves, and include the dirt-bed, which is no 
longer classed as a Portland rock; the PGA Wo 
Cap,’’ Lower ‘‘ Dirt-bed,’”’ and ‘Skull Cap ”’— 
in fact, ali rocks down to the Portland « Roach,’”’ 
but exclusive of it. The Purbeck strata rest on 
the first and most important “oolite’’ in the 
British rocks—viz., the Portland stone. The 
Portiand beds have been so often described that a 
very short notice here will suffice. Briefly, then, 
they are about 60ft. thick in the Isle of Portland, 
and are cream-coloured, shelly, oolitic limestones, 
with layers and nodules of chert passing down 
into brown and yellow sands, clays, and marls, 
the latter being here about 80ft. thick; in Pur- 
beck they attain a thickness of about 240ft. 


The Portland beds are exposed at Portland, 

where they dip gently southwards. Under the 
sands on the northern slopes is seen a dark blue- 
grey bituminous shaly clay called the Kimmeridge 
clay. This clay, like the London clays, contains 
septaria and crystals of selenite. The name is 
derived from Kimmeridge, a village five miles 
south of Wareham, where. the sbaly bituminous 
_beds of the clay have been used for fuel. ‘This 
clay is 600ft. thick in Dorsetshire, 100ft. in 
Oxfordshire, 500ft. in Yorkshire; and in the 
tub- Wealden boring, neac Bittle, it was 800ft. 
H. B. Woodward says that the septaria of Kim- 
Meridge ‘have been manufactured into cement, 
aud perhaps from their being used in the neigh- 
bourhood [ Weymouth] they may have given rise 
to the name Portland Cement.’ The Kim- 
meridge clay is divided into **upper,’’. ‘‘ lower,’”’ 
and ‘* passage beds,’’ where it descends into the 
coral rag. The passage beds are so called, for 
the fossils of the underlying rocks of the Coral 
Tag pass up into them. The clay is worked for 
bricks, and the included septaria for cement; 
mineral oils and other substances are prepared 
from the bituminous shales. 

The Corallian beds, on which the Kimmeridge 
clay rests, ure well exposed in the cliffs near 
Weymouth, where they attain a thickness of 
about 200ft. The rocks of this series are chiefly 
caléareous sands, grits, shelly limestones, and 
clay, with oolite at Osmington. Some of the 
beds—for instance, those ut Abbotsbury, Dorset, 
are rich in iron ore, and at Westhury, in Wilts, 
an oolitic ironstone is found. Building stones 
are worked in the Corallian beds at Headington, 
near Oxford, Calne, Tudbere, and other places. 
They are, however, bad weather stones, ay may 
__ be readily seen on examining them in any of the 
Oxford colleges. Here the whole face of some 
of the worked stones comes away iu thin slabs, 
leaving a quantity of fine oolitic dust behind ; 
the ruin of thousands of feet of ashlar in the wall 
surfaces of these’ buildings is complete, The | 


with no grit whatever. 


sandbanks. 


The Oxford clay which underlies the Corallian 
beds attains a thickness of 600ft. in some places. 
It. consists of dark grey and brown or slate- 
coloured clay, with bituminous shales, and it 
ranges across Hngland from the coast of Dorset 
The beds are chiefly worked 
for brickmaking. The Kedlaways Rock.—The 
basement bed of this clay is worked in Yorkshire 
for building stone, where it is a calcareous sand- 
stone about 80ft. thick; but this bed is of irre- 
gular occurrence, and is not always found under- 
lying the clay. The Oxford clay was a deep- 
sea deposit, and this Kellaways rock is in reality 
a connecting link between it and the underlying 
shallow-water Cornbrash. Its thickness at Scar- 
borough is about 80ft.; at Gristhorpe Bay it is 
not more than dft.; at Kellaways, in Wiltshire, 
the village from which it takes its name, it is not 
more that dft. thick. Lithologically, the Kella- 
ways rock is a loose clayey sandstone, or a sub- 
crystalline fossiliferous rock, sometimes ferru- 
ginous, or a moderately hard calcareous sand- 
stone, as in Yorkshire. It rests on the uppermost 
member of a most important series of rocks col- 
This is 
the Cornbrash, which extends across England from 
Dorset to Yorkshire, though seldom exceeding 
It is a rubbly, 
nodular, thin- bedded limestone, fit only for rough 
walling, and of no use whatever for dressings. 
marble, which is well 
developed at Abbotsbury, in South Dorset, the 
thickness here being about 450ft.; it takes its 
name from Wychwood Forest, near Oxford, 
where some of the beds were worked for a kind of 
In the forest district the stone is fissile, 
splitting readily into slabs fin. thick, and was 
Generally 
speaking, the typical Forest marble, when fully 
developed, consists of thin argillaceous, rubbly, 
greyish-brown limestones, alternating with beds 
of clay. The Bradford clay, a series of beds of 
pale bluish-grey clays which cover the Great 
Oolite in the neighbourhood of Bath, with the 
overlying Forest marble, form a zone of separa- 
tion between the Cornbrash and the Great Oolite. 
This clay is about 100ft. thick, and is of local 
occurrence, not being found anywhere near the 
Cotswold Hills, which are oolitic. At Bradford- 
on-Avon, south-east of Bath, it attains its 
greatest thickness, resting on the (reat Oolite, or 
After the 
uppermost bed of the Bath stone was deposited it 
remained a clear rocky bottom for a sufficient 
length of time to allow the growth of a colony of 
stone lilies, called Pear Encrinites, or, more 
The stems 
and roots of these are still found in situ, attached 
to the upper surface of the Bath stone, where 
they grew; the whole were subsequently buried 
heneath near 160ft. of the mud called Bradford 
The top of the Great Oolite is now 


to Scarborough. 


lectively known as the Lower Oolites. 
from 10ft. to 15ft. in thickness. 


It rests on the Forest 


marble. 


much used for roofing, paving, &c. 


what is best known as Bath stone.« 


scientifically, Apiocrinus Parkiosoni. 


clays. 
reached. Nearly every builder has read a de- 
scription of it i» the prospectuses 
by the various 


that they need not be repeated here. A few 


facts as to the fossil conten's of so well-known a 
stone may be of interest to stonemasons and 


others, who no doubt have often noticed: these in 
sawing or working it, and have classified all the 
remains roughly as oysters, cockles, or flint! 
The Bath stone—the more popular name will be 
used, but it will be understood that the Great 
Oolite is meant—is from 80ft. to 120ft. thick in 
Somerset and Gloucestershire. In the latter 
county there are several old quarries in it; on 
Minchinhampton Common there is one in which 
no less than 336 species of -mollusca alone have 
been found. Bath stone is also found at Brins- 
combe, just under Sapperton Tunnel of the Great 
Western Railway ; at North Leach, Burford, and 
other places. The Great. Oolite thins away north 
of Frome, and is not found in-Dorsetshire. In 
the neighbourhood of Bunbury the beds are sandy, 
and so changed in lithological character that they 
have often been classed with the Northampton 
sands. The fossils of the Great Oolite are 


Corallian beds are divided into Upper Calcareous 
grit, which passes up into the Kimmeridge clay; 
Coral rag; and Lower Calcareous grit, which 
passes down into the Oxford clay. The term ‘grit’? 
applied to some of the beds of this series is rather 
misleading, for they are sometimes clay and 
sometimes marly sandstones or cherty limestones, 
The ‘“‘rag’’ of this 
deposit is a fossil coral reef, with shale beds and 


issued 
quarry owners in Bath and 
the locality. Extracts from these are already 
given in the Bumpine News Quarry List, so 


‘numerous. They m be 
Plants, 35 species; 
star-fish, and stone lilies, 538 ; 
taceans, 5; ° polyzoa, minute | 
in colonies, 31; Brachiopoda, ar 
cockles, 26: Lamellibranchiata, lik 
oysters, and mussels, 265: Gasterop 
whelks and winkles, 247, Vopnacr 
nites, nautili, belemnites, 7 ; fishes, 58 
27, both terrestrial and marine. Among 
latter were the most gigantic monsters tha 
inhabited this globe. As they did nota 
live in the water their bodies must ha 
washed down into the Oolitic sea fror 
neighbouring land; but what land this ¥ 
where it lay, none can tell. ‘The Megalos 
one of these reptiles, had his home in the 
Oolite. He was a carnivorous lizard about 4t 
long ; his jaws were fitted with polished con: 
teeth, having serrated edges like a fine 
saw, and notwithstanding his open counter 
he was deceitful, dangerous, and destru 
the highest degree. Another animal of th 
class was the Teleosaurian crocodile. The 
of this animal was about 3ft. long, and con 
about 140 teeth. He was naturally comb 
and as a consequence, likely to lose his tee 
‘‘scrimmage’”’; he carried an ample 
supply of these in his’ jaws, and when < 
lost another shot up from below something 
the cartridge of a machine-gun! He grew { 
about 15ft. long, and the female laid Be ab 
2in. long, some of which were found in the oo! 
near Cirencester. Another monster of the Oo 
the Cetiosaurus; he wasstranded at Enslow B. 
eight miles from Oxford. Professor | 
says that when ‘‘ standing at ease ’’ he was 
10ft. high, and about from 40ff. to 45ft. Pee 
professor does not give his dimensions whi 
‘‘attention.’’ ‘This animal lived in an est: 
had a tail, and lived on vegetables. He was 
a large-boned animal, for his thigh-bone 
5ft. 4in. long, backbone llin. in dian 
ribs 5ft., and shoulder-blade 4ft. 6in. long. 
avoid misapprehension, it may be well to 
that the beds known as the Great or Bath 
are not all building beds. At Bath, for inst 
the series are thus divided :—Upper Rag, 
consisting of (1) coarse shelly limestone 
tolerably fine oolite (scallet); (3) tough t 
argillaceous limestone; fine freestones (bu 
stones), 10ft. to 30ft.; and Lower Rag, c 
shelly limestones, 10ft, to 40ft. Beds o 


occur at Farley Down and other places 


Bey 
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An address on ‘‘ Vaulting ’’ was given be 
members of the A.A. Camera Club, by M 


Mitchell, F R.I.B.A., at the Studio, 56, 
Marlborough-street, W. 


The present 1,500ft. tunnel and turbine w 
of the Niagara Falls Power Company will, 1 
works at its full capacity of 100,000H.P., dit 
3°64 per cent. of the total volume of water, 2 
reduce the depth of the crest along the entir 
to the extent of 1*in. 


The Edinburgh and Leith branches of the 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Scotland 
their aunual soirée, concert, and assembly in 
Literary Institute on Friday night. Bailie Po 
presided, and mentioned that the membersh 
268. Councillor Cameron congratulated the n 
on the fact that that day was the beginnin, 
rise in their wages of a halfpenny per hour, 
an increase from 73d. to 8d. ' 


At the fifth annual meeting of the Ma 
branch of the National Registration of P! 
Association, held on Saturday, Mr. F, Wilku 
the chair, it was decided to hold an exhi 
plumbers’ work, and a series of conferences 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill and other mat 
St. James’s Hall, Manchester, during April. 
J. Holden, F.R.I.B.A., was elected president i 
the ensuing year. ‘ 


At Monday’s meeting of the Aberde 
council Mr. Glass moved that it be remitted 
special committee to consider and report as to 
expediency of the council leasing or purchas 
quarry for the supply of granite for street pa 
and other public parposes. He stated that du 
the last five years the corporation had used 8 
tons of dressed stoves and 55,000 tons of chi 
ing £8,831—an outlay, he claimed, which war 
them in inquiring whether it was possible to get 
material without the intervention of the 
man. Baillie Mearns, convener of the sti 
roads committee, considered that it would 08 
wise to goin for a municipal quarry, and af 
long discussion the proposal was reject 
votes to7.° —~ a eee 
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fH DOORWAYS.—NEW INFIRMARY, SOUTHPORT.— 
STER CATHEDRAL.— PROPOSED SEMI-DETACHED 
-HOVE.—PORTLAND-ROAD BOARD SCHOOLS, NEW- 
-ON-TYNE. 


abe 


Our LMlustrations. 


$ HEAD HOTEL, HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 


sega to carry out this design upon the 

e present well-known and almost his- 
hostelry, the present building having been 
_too small for the requirements of the 
ends and others visiting the schools to which 

jotel is almost adjacent. The Elizabethan or 
glish style has been chosen as being best 
ted to the situation. Extensive stabling 
odation is proposed in the rear, to which 
is obtained on, the lower portion of the site, 
wn on the plan annexed. The architect is 
J.T. Smith, of 35, Whitcomb-street, W.C., 
1 1, Castle-square, Brighton. 


jects. 


c: 
“OLD MASTERS’? ON THE CONTINENT.—XVII. 


illustrate this week the replica of Hans 
olbein’s ‘“‘ Meyer Madonna’”’ in the collection 
the Royal Gallery, Dresden. The original 
| a8 mentionei by Mr. C. E. Eastlake in his 
mmpanying article, is the chief attraction 
g the pictures in the Palace of Prince 
t Darmstadt, bequeathed to the town by 
e Princess Karl. 


Student. 


R.1.B.A. 


KENTISH DOORWAYS : NATIONAL SILVER 
( MEDAL DRAWINGS. 


ur periods of English Gothic erchitecture 
presented by these four typical church 
The entrance to Barfreston Church, 

terbury, is a famous specimen of the 
man style, in excellent preservation. From 
@ Church, close to Dartford, the doorway 
hibits the best type of Transitional work, and 
equally well known. The south entrance to 
hester Cathedral furnishes a representative in- 
ce of the Karly English type, almost merging 
the Decorated period ; and lastly comes 
erpendicular doorway from the cloisters of 
bury Cathedral. Mr. Harry P. Clifford 
ed a National Silver Medal for the series of 
udies of which these four sketches form a part. 

ers from the same set appeared in the Bump- 
News for January 11th last. 


cost. 


tiles. 


| THE SOUTHPORT INFIRMARY. 


s building, which is being erected. t 
8 ; rected: to com- 
emorate the centenary year of the town, is now 
Aare completion, and it is expected 
b eakaa y next. The foundation-stone 
d by Sir George A. Pilkington, who has 
the principal mover in the scheme. The 
re bs fairly central position, and covers an 
ft between four and five acres, and has been 
ented by the beneficiaries of the late Mr. 
os Scarisbrick. The materials used for the 
of all walls are plastic stock bricks and 
a td the Accrington Brick and Tile 


we 
SR et oy 5 pamn 
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| Co., being relieved with Longridge stone dress- 
ings. ‘The roofs are covered with blue Velinheli 
slates and red ridgings. 
the three main wards are lined with J. C. 
Edwards's glazed bricks, being a dado of apple- 
green in bands, with ivory white above to the 
The floors of these rooms are of oak 
parquetry, laid by Messrs. Doveston and Co., of 
Manchester. Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth, have 
supplied all the sanitary fittings and glazed ware 
for mantels. All the corridor and hall floors are 
paved with marble mosaic by Messrs. J. and H. 
Patteson, of Manchester. The heating and engi- 
neering arrangements are in the hands of Messrs. 
Killick and Cochrane, of Liverpool. Mr. George 
Wragge, of Manchester, has been responsible for 
the wrought ironwork. The clock has been 
intrusted to Messrs. Potts and Son, of Leeds. 
Messrs. Townsend and M‘Intyre, of London, 
have had the contract for the electric lighting, 
and the telephones, bells, speaking-tubes, «c., 
have been placed in the hands of Mr. Robson, of 
Southport. The laying-out of the ground has 
been intrusted to local firms. 
one-story (except over the kitchen block, where 
bedrooms are provided for the women servants, 
and above the administrative department, where 
a nurses’ home is placed), and therefore it covers 
a large area, considering that there are only sixty 
beds for patients and thirty-two for the staff ; 
but land is left for future extension, the building 
being so arranged that by simply converting two 
windows into doors admission is gained therefrom 
toland whereontwotwelve-bed wards can beerected 
(one for each sex) without any further alteration to 
the present buildings. 
in the front central airing court. 
was selected in a limited competition, and the 
building has been carried out by Messrs. Wishart 
and Irving, of Southport (the firm who built the 
old infirmary in the town). The clerk of works 
was Mr. Thomas Field, of Blackburn, and the 
architect is Mr. C. Sydney Ingham, of Manchester 
and Southport. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Tus drawing was one of those to which consola- 
tion prizes were awarded in our competition for 
the picturesque rendering of architectural sub- 
Pressure of other subjects has prevented 
The sketch, which shows 
the south porch and central tower of Gloucester 
Cathedral, was contributed by Mr. EK. H. Pinker, 
Bush Hill-road, S.E. We gave some drawings 
of the cloisters of the same church, with a view of 
the lavatory arcade, in the Buruprine News for 
November 9th last year, by Mr. Alfred J. Dunn, 
National Gold Medallist and Pugin Travelling 
We hope soon to give other drawings 
of this cathedral by the same artist, who has 
promised us the loan of his prize work from the 
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its earlier illustration. 


25ft. by 22ft. 


partition across’ it. 
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PROPOSED HOUSES, HOVE, WEST BRIGHTON. 


Turse houses are designed for a portion of the 
West Brighton Estate now developing, and are 
intended to suit a middle-class tenant and let at 
a moderate rental. Compactness in plan and 
simplicity of elevation have been aimed at, with 
a view of erecting the property at a reasonable 
Fronts to be faced with red brick, with 
Corsham Down and hard York: stone dressings. 
Flank and rear walls to be faced with selected 
stock bricks, roofs to be covered with local red 
The drain would be carried to lavatory on 
ground floor, to connect a w.c. if required. A 
small conservatory could be economically erected 
and heated at rear of dining-room. Mr. G. M. 
Jay, of Shoreham, Sussex, is the architect. 


PORTLAND ROAD BOARD SCHOOLS, NEWCASTLE-ON- 


TYNE. 


Turse schools are to accommodate 800 children, 
and the total cost, including a proposed care- 
taker’s house, and considerable work in connec- 
tion with the playgrounds (also including play- 
sheds and conveniences), is £7,000. 
exclusive of professional fees and cost of the site. 
The frontage is to be 130ft.,.and the depth from 
back to front is 66ft. The ground floor is devoted 
to the infants’ department. 
the centre of the north end of the building, and 
on the left or east of a central corridor (which is 
12ft. wide) are a cloak-room, 20ft. by 20ft. ; 
babies’ room, 25ft. by 24ft. ; and two classrooms, 
On the right are a marching space 
39ft. by 26ft, two teachers’ rooms, 18ft. by 10ft., 
and a schoolroom 44ft. by 25ft., having a sliding 
There is also.a girls’ en- 


The 
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The interior walls of 


The building is all 
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is to be placed 
The design 


This sum is 


entrance is at 


The applications, 


vk + 


335 


trance and stair at the north end of the building, 
leading up to the first floor. 
a 
first floor. At the top of each stair is a spacious 
hat and cloakroom, 18ft. by 18ft. 
leads from each stair to a central hall, 38ft. by 
39ft. ‘There are also four large classrooms, 26ft. 
by 24ft., and a schoolroom 70ft. by 25ft., this 
latter having two sliding partitions across it. On 
the ground floor a heating-chamber and coal- 
store are also provided. Owing to a considerable 
fall in the ground a large play-shed, 44ft. by 
26ft., for boys, is obtained under the ground floor 
in connection with the east front. 
tions are brick, with stone dressings, having 
mullioned windows and gables with barge-boards. 
The aim in designing these schools has been to 
provide the necessary accommodation at as small 
a cost as possible. 
mentioned accommodation, 
t 
communication with the staircases ; there are also 
ample store-rooms. 
nection with 
school (£5,500) is £7 a head, exclusive of the 
caretaker’s house, and more than ordinary cost 
in connection with the playgrounds. 
Middlemiss, of Barrass Bridge, Newcastle, is the 
contractor for the whole work. It is evidenced 
by this 
such as would be suitable for certain districts, 
and constructed under favourable circumstances 
upon a suitable and level site, also not requiring 
any special accommodation—such as laundries 
and workshops—can be built at a cheap rate. 
This is, of course, exclusive of the cost of site, 
and is presuming that such a suitable and cheap 
site can be procured in the district where the 
school is required to be erected, which is fre- 
quently impossible, owing to the surrounding 
circumstances. 
schools is situate between the Ouseburn railway- 
bridge and Messrs. 
Works, and almost adjoins the last-named manu- 
factory. The 
gradient from 
to the millrace, which is in connection with the 
Ouseburn. The incline is being considerably 
reduced by means of excavated material from the 
now building, &c., being deposited at the lowest 
end of the site. NRetaining-walls, with a further 
deposit behind them, 
across the playgrounds, about half- 
site between the school building and the mill- 
race. 
castle, are the architects. 


At the south end is 
similar boys’ entrance, and stair leading to the 


A corridor 


The eleva- 


In addition to the before- 
there are three 
eachers’ rooms, 18ft. by 14ft., each in direct 
A remarkable point in con- 
the building is that the cost of the 


Mr. 


building that an ordinary ‘board school, 


The site of the Portland-road 
Holmes’ Electric Light 


playgrounds slope with a steep 
the east front of the school down 


are also being constructed 
way down the 


Messrs. Plummer and Burrell, of New- 
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CHIPS. 


Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester, have just supplied some more of their 


patent Manchester grates to the new board schools, 
Barrow-in- Furness. 


The Sleaford rural district council accepted, on 
Monday, the tender of Mr. Williams, Sleaford, to 
construct waterworks at Heckington, for £1,330. 
about 50 in number, for the posts 
of surveyors of highways, three of whom are to be 


appointed, at a salary of £100 each per annum, were 
examined, and reduced to 10. The final selection 


will be made next Monday. 


Mr. James Webb, artist, \late of William-street, 
Lowndes-square, S.W., died on Sunday in the 60th 
year of his age. 


Alterations are being made to the Elstree Con- 
gregational Chapel, embracing the ventilation, 
which will be carried out on the Boyle system, the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air, while fresh air is admitted by their 
latest improved air inlets. 


Among the members of the new London. County 
Council is Mr. BE. B. Ellice-Clarke, M.Inst.C.E., 
formerly the borough surveyor of Hove, and a well- 
known authority on sewerage matters. He has 
been returned for North Hackney as a Moderate 
by the narrow majority of seven on a poll of nearly 
3,000 votes. Mr. Walter Emden, M.S.A., has again 
been returned as one of the members for the Strand. 


Mr, W. Willocks, an inspector from the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Win- 
chester Guildhall on Wednesday week as to the 
application of the city council to borrow £490 for 
laying out land on St. Giles’s Hill, presented to the 
citizens by Earl Northbrook, and £120 on an ad- 
joining piece given by the Didcot Railway Company. 
The council is at present carrying out the work, 
under the supervision of the city surveyor, Mr. H. 
Gamon, by employing men out of work, and the 
question was whether the expenditure should be paid 
out of the rates orextended by loan over 30 years. 


cH 8, 1886. 
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OBITUARY. 


Attuoucn Srr Henry C. Rawsiinson, who 
died on ‘Tuesday in London in his 85th year, will 
be chiefly remembered as an Orientalist and 
Indian statesman, his labours in the decipherment 
of cuneiform inscriptions and in securing Meso- 
potamian sculptures for the Bloomsbury collec- 
tions ought not to be overlooked. So far back as 
1835 Rawlinson began to copy down the cunei- 
form inscriptions on the rock tablets at Behistun. 
He had made good progress with his self-imposed 
task when he was summoned elsewhere. On his 
appointment to Bagdad he renewed his connec- 
tion with Mesopotamia, and found that the 
excavations at Khorsabad, conducted by M. 
Botta, the French Consul at Mosul, had facilitated 
his task. The archzological remains found there 
in abundance showed that.all the Assyrian legends 
were described in ancient Persian translations, 
By mastering the old Persian character on the 
tablets at Behistun he found the key which 
eventually deciphered all the memorials of 
Assyrian history. The years 1844 and 1845 were 
specially devoted to this task, and in 1846 he 
published his first work on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. The following year he made complete 
copies of all the inscriptions, and in 1849 he paid 
a visit to England, bringing with him the copies 
mentioned. Soon afterwards he discovered 
among the inscriptions just brought home by 
Layard of a mention of the war between Heze- 
kiah and Sennacherib. In 1851 Sir Henry Raw- 
linson was granted the sum of £3,000 by the 
British Museum for the purpose of systematic 
excavations, in which he employed Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam and others. Many of the sculptures then 
found are to be seen in the British Museum. 


Tuer Rey. Epmunp VENABLES, precentor and 
canon residentiary of Lincoln, who died on 
Tuesday, aged 75 years, was well known as an 
authority on archeological, architectural, and 
ecclesiological subjects. He wrote many works 
and pamphlets on these subjects, and some lec- 
tures which he delivered on ‘‘ Lincoln Cathe- 
dral’”’ and ‘Walks through the Streets of 
Lincoln ’’ have had a wide sale, being regarded 
as authoritative utterances on the history and 
architecture of the minster and city. 


Mr. Joun HarpMAN Powe tt, the head of the 
firm of John Hardman and Co., of Birmingham, 
died on Saturday at Blackheath, S.E., on the eve 
of his 68th birthday. Mr. Powell was the 
favourite pupil and afterwards son-in-law of 


Augustus Welby Pugin, who was associated with | 


his uncle, the late John Hardman, in the Gothic 
revival of 1855 and subsequent years. Mr. 
Powell, who carefully preserved the spirit and 
traditions of his master, was especially happy in 
designs for stained-glass windows. Among his 
chief works are the west windows of Worcester 
Cathedral, and. St. Martin’s, Birmingham; the 
beautiful window in St. Chad’s Cathedral, to the 
memory of the late John Hardman; and more 
recently. the windows of the Roman Catholic 
church lately erected by the Duke of Norfolk on 
St. Giles’s Hill, Norwich. Many of the choicest 
productions of the firm in grills, rood-screens, 
and altar-plate were from the designs of Mr. 
Powell. Of late years, however, his work had 
been practically confined to window-designing, 
owing to the separation of the metal and glass 
departments, and the establishment of a distinct 
firm for the carrying on of the former branch. 
Mr. Powell took no part in public life beyond 
delivering a few lectures at different periods to 
the students of the Birmingham School of Art— 
an institution in which he took a warm interest. 
A few years ago Mr. Powell left Birmingham to 
take up his residence at Blackheath in order to 
superintend the London branch of the firm, 
situated in King William-street, Strand, whilst 
his partners, Mr. William Powell and Mr. John 
Hardman, continued to reside in Birmingham. 
Mr. Powell leaves a widow, three sons, and seven 
daughters. His remains were buried on Wed- 
nesday at Ramsgate, near to those of Augustus 
Welby Pugin. 

Mr. Crosspy Lockwoon, the head of the firm 
ot Crosby Lockwood and Son, Stationers’ Hall- 
court, died on Monday at his residence in High- 
bury New Park in his 68th year. He had been 
well known for the last 30 years as the publisher 
of numerous works of established repute dealing 
mainly with surveying, engineering, mining, 
metallurgy, and other branches of applied science, 
as well as of some well-known educational 
manuals. Mr. Lockwood was a member of the 
court of the Stationers’» Company. 


Building Fntelligence, 


Brratnanam.—The new smallpox hospital in 
Yardley-road, overlooking the Cole Valley, is on 


the eve of completion.’ The cost of the site was’ 


£4,800, and, inclusive of that sum, the total 
expense of the building, fittings, and furnishing 
will be about £41,000. ‘The land on three sides 
will be inclosed by a wall 7ft. high, and a double 
line of fencing is to guard the fourth side from 
the main road. The principal entrance is from 
the Yardley-road, and a carriage drive will be 
carried round the various buildings. The plan is 
arranged on the pavilion principle, there being no 
corridors between the blocks. The buildings are 
erected of red and blue’ bricks, with red tiles. 
The floors are of oak, and the walls are colour- 
washed in cream and terracotta, or pale green. 
The receiviig-ward is a one-story block, contain- 
ing a room 10ft. square, a bathroom, and lava- 
tory. The isolation ward is a building about 
120ft. long, containing two wards of three beds 
each, divided by the nurses’ apartment. ‘The four 
pavilions are each 154ft. long by 30ft. wide, and 
14ft. high, and all are built on the single-story prin- 
ciple. From thecentral entrance to each pavilion the 
lobby leads to the nurses’ apartment, on either 
side of which is a ward capable of holding 
twelve beds. About 2,400c.ft. of air-space is 
allowed for each patient. Every ward is lighted 
by seventeen windows, and is heated by Shor- 
land’s stoves. In each ward there is a bathroom 
and lavatory accommodation, heated by steam 
coils. The pavilions stand 100ft.-apart, and will 
be surrounded by grass-plots ornamented by 
shrubberies. The laundry is 156ft. long; and in 
the basement stand stabling, ambulance-houses, 
carpenters’ and engineers’ shops, a boiler-house 
accommodating two 50H.P. boilers and a small 
engine. Near the laundry are three blocks to be 
used as sleeping apartments for the nurses. An 
asphalte road leads to the administrative block, 
the wings of which contain storerooms and the 
kitchen, while in the main building are the dis- 
pensary, the apartments for the matron, the 
medical officer, and the staff. Near the lodge 
entrance, and opposite the receiving-ward, stands 
the discharging building, containing two rooms, 
divided by a bathroom. Mr. W. H. Ward, of 
Birmingham, is the architect, and Mr. Robinson 
is the contractor. 


————? re © 


CHIPS, 


The school board for Liverpool have finally 
adopted revised plans prepared by Mr. C. E. Deacon, 
for the erection of new offices for the board ona 
site pane Sir Thomas-street and Cumberland- 
street. 


For St. Margaret’s Church, Lynn, an organ has 
recently been built by Messrs. Wordsworth and Co., 
of Leeds, incorporating us much of the old organ as 
possible, and it was opened last week. The entire 
cost of the instrument as at present is about £1,800, 
towards which £300 is yet required, while to com- 
plete it £800 more will be needed. 


The Bolton town council decided, on Friday, to 
purchase Rhodes Farm, Clifton, the property ot the 
Earl of Derby, at £200 per acre, for the purposes of 
their sewage treatment scheme. It is estimated 
that the scheme will involve an expenditure of 
£75,000. 


In the case of William Learmouth, of Landport, 
builder, the discharge from bankruptcy has been 
pusiee for three anda half years, ending June 
- , . ' 


With a view to induce the construction of a better 
style of shops and fronts, the Directors of the Con- 
fectioners’ and Bakers’ Exhibition, which is to be 
held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, have 
decided to give £220 in prizes for specimen shops to 
be fitted at the Hall during the next cxhibition, 
from September 21st to 28th, 


The town council of Middleton, near Manchester, 
decided on Monday, after considerable discussion, 
to adopt a modified scheme for sewage disposal 
prepared by Mr. Hinnell, of Bolton, in conjunction 
with Mr. Candy. 


The new chancel of Christ Church, Linthwaite, 
was on Saturday consecrated by the Bishop ot 
Wakefield, and the church was reopened after 
anlenene considerable alterations and improve- 
ments, 


Additions have been lately made to the Green- 
ock Academy, Messrs, H. and D. Barclay, of 
Glasgow, architects. The ‘‘Climax?’. continuous 
exhaust ventilators have been used for the ventila- 
tion, and have been ahd sere -by Messrs... Cousland 
and Mackay, sole manufacturers, Glasgow. 


|The Egyptian Government hi 


Tur Musrum or Ant 


designs for the new Cairo Muse 
which 28 were from Italy, fou 

the remainder were from Englan 
European countries other than Italy. 


el 


WATER SUPPLY AND SAN 
MATTERS, _ 
yf 


ALBRIGHTON.—The new waters 
ton has been turned on by the cha) 
Shiffnal board of guardians, in _ 
other members of the board, and of. 
Stanger, C.E., and Mr, EK. A. B. W 
engineer of the Wolverhampton Cor 
works. The scheme has been carri 
Wolverhampton Corporation, in ac 
plans and specifications prepared by Mx 
The supply is taken from the: co: 
from the Cosford pumping-station, and 
ing through meters at the corner of the 
road, it is brought in 4in. pipes to op 
Crown Inn, and is thence distributed by 
throughout the village. Fire hydrants: 
at suitable De ints, and the water has a 
between 50lb. and 601b. per square inch, 


Borron.—The experts, Mr. Manserg 
fessor Corfield, appointed. by the Bolton 
tion to examine and report upon 
filtration scheme designed -by Messrs. 
Murphy, C.E., of Bolton, and involvin 
penditure of £75,000, have approved of 
and-the corporation have determined to 
Local Government Board for sanction 
Rhodes Farm, and carry out the neces: 
as proposed, Fe ae 


Woorston, Sournampron.—At the O¢ 
Hall, Bridge-road, Woolston, on Friday, 
J. O. Hasted, an inspector from the Lo 
ment Board, held an inquiry into an 
presented by the South Stoneham Gu 
the issuing of a provisional order to em) 
to purchase, under the Lands Clauses 
Acts, certain lands required by them — 
posal of the sewage of a part of the 
St. Mary Extra, otherwise than by agreen 
authority applied for sanction to borrow 
£19,000 for the purchase of lands and » 
cution of works of sewerage and sewag 
for the special drainage district of 
Itchen. Mr. Jas. Lemon, F.R.I.B.A 

roposal on behalf of various owner; 
The engineer of the scheme, Mr 
Sheilds, gave a description of the prop 
district. The district was two miles in le 
north to south, and was divided in res 
watersheds into two parts. The — 
converge to a point at Jurd’s Lake, ; 
the proposal was confined to the d 
village of Itchen and Woolston. The 
of the proposed sewers was ten miles, an 
small exception at Itchen Ferry, they 
discharge into purification tanks at Jur 
His estimate was for £18,937, and the 
expenses would be £450 per annum, 


A new board school is about to 
Prospect-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Messrs. Armstrong and Knowles, of ti 


The building committee of the town 
Rochdale have under consideration : 
building regulations for the borough 
dently expected to .be more stringen! 
by-laws now in force, for there has 
rush by local contractors and build 
plans. At the last meeting of the con 
borough surveyor said that no fewer 1 
of cottages had been submitted that day 
precedently large number for this time 0 


The provost of Inverness has receiv 
from the executors of the late Captain 
donald, who claimed to be a descend 
Macdonald, intimating the death of hi 
stating that the sum of £1,000, wl 
erect a statue in memory of the he 
available. In his will the testator | 
the statue shall be of bronze, and 
pedestal Dr. Johnson’s famous and 
description shall be engraven. eat 


Barry, C.B., is in the centre. 
| cast o 


$2) 


‘Drury -lane. “ag 


ilding Trades Exhibition at the Agri-. 
ural Hall, Islington, which opens on 
‘is going to be a big success this year. 
ublic testing of building materials—stone, 


tion of Messrs. Kirkaldy and Sons and 
Faija and Co., will attract architects and 
in large numbers, and the results cannot 

be most valuable and interesting. The 
craft competitions are also being entered 
‘workmen very heartily, the prizes and 
being valuable. The exhibition of ma- 
will be a very complete and varied one, 
every inch of space having been already 
ere will be many novelties on view, 
y in connection with brick-making 
nery, pottery machinery, and wood- 
machinery. The handicraft com- 
ms include’ contests in bricklaying, car- 
joinery, masonry, smithing, plumbing, 
ng, decoration, and tile-fixing, and the 
ce and experience of Professor Banister 
, the chairman of the Consultative Council, 
en of great value in arranging these. ‘The 
tative Council, which embraces most of the 
¢ London architects, engineers, and sur- 
will visit the exhibition daily after 
7, and a most interesting conversazione 
rincipal brickmakers and pottery workers 
eaodom is arranged for Monday, April 1. 
will be lectures and papers and conferences 

various subjects of interest to all con- 
with architecture and building, and a large 
ce of London and Provincial architects 


NING OF STEEL BRIDGES. 
RETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XIV. 


‘mentioned in our last article on this 
yject that there were more accurate rules 
fermining practically the deflection of 
and beams than the method described and 
ted therein. Obviously, although it is 
mt to calculate, and subsequently ascertain 
ct experiment, the value of the deflection 
mtre only of the girders of bridges, yet 
deflection at every point of the span. 
ence to Fig. 1 will render this clear. Let 


Bet 


present a girder under deflection resulting 
load uniformly distributed over it. At any 
{a distance from the support B equal to « 
Il be a deflection which will be propor- 
to the length of the ordinate O. It we 


2 =; putting L for the length of the 


the point is then shifted to the centre of 
der C, and the ordinate O, may be taken 
ent the deflection at the centre, which 
indicated by the symbol 4. The tangent 
deflection curve at the centre will be hori- 
tal, as also is the case with a beam fixed at the 
ids, or, as the French engineers and architects 
t, encastré. But in the latter example the 
ts at the fixed supports will be also hori- 
mtal, as there are three curves—one downwards, 
an ordinary girder supported only at the 
and two upwards, as shown in Fig. 2. 

1 the figure, let AB be a beam or girder 


FIG.2 


' fixed at the supports A and B. The 

} or ordinary deflection curve extends from 

and dips in a downward direction. But 

er end curves are in an opposite direction, 

‘Shown froma to A, and from } to B. It is 

rth while inquiring briefly into. the reason of 
yr 


and cement more’ particularly—under the | 


this discrepancy. Putting W for the total load 
uniformly distributed over the girder, L equal to 
the span, and R and R, for the reaction at each 
support, we have from rules previously laid 
down— ; 
R => R, > ES 

The load, which for the sake of convenience is 
represented as acting at its centre of gravity at 
the centre of the girder C, gives rise to a down- 
ward deflection, as indicated by the arrow. ‘The 
reactions, on the contrary, act vertically, as shown 
by the direction of the arrows over the fixed 
supports, and occasion the upward deflection of 
the two end curves. At the points a and 4, the 
convex contours change to others of a concave 
character and vice versé, and’ these positions are 
known as the ‘‘ points of inflexion”’ or ‘‘ points 
of contrary flexure.”’ 
that the parts of the girder from A to aand B 
to } are in reality cantilevers, projecting out from 
the two supports by which they are firmly held. 
Thus the central length, or that of a J, acts as a 
simple beam, having its supports or abutments at 
each of these points respectively. It may be 
mentioned that unless the tangents at the 
supports to the upward deflection curves are 
horizontal, the beam: or girder does not strictly 
fulfil the conditions of being fixed at both ends, 
and the advantages arising from this method of 
construction are in a great measure lost. 

In order to use a practical formula for calcu- 
lating the deflection of a girder, we must have 
the following data :— . 


(1) The length and depth of the girder. 

(2) The stress on the flanges per unit of area. 

But to ascertain this latter, it is necessary to 
know two others, which are : — 

(3) The stress on the flanges at céntre. 

(4) The net sectional area of each flange at the 
same point. 


If the tensile and compressive strengths should 
have different values, the.-mean may be taken, 
and the same plan adopted for the net sectional 
areas and for datum (2). We may now proceed 
as follows :—Let L = the span of the girder, D 
the depth, w the total distributed load, including 
its own weight per foot run; then, if S represent 
the stress upon the booms at the centre of the 
girder, we have— x 
UPR 157 
Ss oh seee(1) 


In all girders with parallel flanges in the bow- 
string and in some other forms, the maximum 
stress or that at the centre may be considered 
identical for both upper and lower flange. 
Analytically, the same formula is used for 
both. When, however, the graphic method 
is employed, and a reciprocal stress dia- 


_|gram used for the purpose-of determining the 


stresses, sometimes a slight difference occurs. A 
Similar discrepancy will be observed if the same 
stresses are obtained by ‘the method known as 
the successive resolution of the forces at each 
apex or supposed joints of thestructure. Although 
rather a tedious process, this last possesses the 
merit of explaining every step to the student as 
he proceeds with his investigation. All the other 
methods fail in one very important particular ; 
they give the results for each member of the 
girder, but do not indicate the means by the aid 
of which those results are obtained. As a rule, 
they afford little or no clue to the manner in 
which successive individual stresses are trans- 
ferred to different members of the booms and the 
web, receiving increments, and in some instances 
decrements, until their total algebraical sum is 
arrived at. When dealing with open - web 
girders, these graphic methods will be described 
and explained, as, in conjunction with one or two 
analytical checks, they are admirably adapted 
for the determination of the different stresses 
upon every description of bridge and roof truss, 
wiathiet constructed with curved or polygonally- 
shaped booms. 


Having ascertained from (1) the value of S,, if 
we make §S, equal. to the unit stress or safe 
working stress per square inch on the material in 
the flanges, and put A for the net sectional area 
of either of the flanges, we obtain— 

S 
fe tae @eesoeet tones eeoeere (2) 

As in the case of the stresses upon the two 
flanges, this value of S, will be regarded as the 
same for each. This assumption involves, as will 
be- seen, the necessity of making a similar hypo- 
thesis with’ respect to the net sectional area A. 


It is, moreover, evident | 


855 


There is no practical objection to this course. In 
the first place, the difference between the two 
areas is very small; and in the second, the dimen- 
sion sought for is @ fortiori much smaller in com- 
parison with those of the data used in. its 
calculation. In our article on this subject in the 
Burtpine News of July 27th of last year, we 
found the difference between the two gross sec- 
tional areas to be— 
(Ai — A) = (28°8 — 246) = 4 2sq.in. 

The value of the tensile unit stress in A, was 
equal to 7 tons, and the amount allowed for the 
same stress in compression for A was 6 tons. 
Taking the latter-as the standard, the actual 
difference in the amount of steel in the two 
flanges will not exceed practically 4sq.in. If we 
put A, and A to represent the net sectional areas 
instead of the gross, we have— 


(A, — A) = (30°25 — 26:24) = 4-01sq.in. 


The principal reason why a different unit strain 
was adopted in the example of the plate girder 
was rather to describe and explain the method of 
making the independent calculations for each of 
the flanges, than to recognise the necessity of any 
such distinction in a bridge of so comparatively 
small a span. In any instance, whatever may 
be the scale of magnitude upon which the struc- 
ture is built, it is ulways safe to assume the lower 
unit stress for both booms. ! : 


Having found by equation (2) the value for S,, 
and putting D for the depth of the girder and E 
for the modulus of elasticity in tons, we have, all 
dimensions being in inches, the general equation— 


As Land D are both large, numerically con- 
sidered, it is more convenient, for the purposes of 
calculation, to express them in feet and decimals, 
and the formula will be thus written :— 


12 
Cancelling extremes and means we have~ 
LS Sy Sie e 


12 4xDxE 


boeks@) 


The modulus of elasticity is by no means 
constant for all descriptions of steel. When the 
unit stress is multiplied by the normal- length of 


the specimen experimented upon, and divided*by 


the elongation arising from the strain, the result 
is the modulus of elasticity for that particular 
example. It may also be described as the theo- 
retical stress which would elongate a perfectly 
elastic specimen of any material to double its 
original length. It should be observed here that 
the latter definition applies to the coefficient of 
direct elasticity, whereas the deflection of beams 
is’ more en rapyort with the coefficient of trans- 
verse elasticity. Exceedingly delicate instru- 
ments have been constructed for’ the exact 
determination of this important factor, where it 
becomes necéssary to calculate the stress upon the 
material, from the registered strain in the deflec- 
tion of beams, girders, and, in fact, all engineer- 
ing and architectural structures: Practically the 
modulus of elasticity in built-up girders or 
bridgework will depend very materially upon the 
description of the work, and will, although not 
to any great- extent, vary with each separate 
example. In girders of large span the number 
of joints and the character of the riveting will 


affect this factor; but in small specimens of 


bridges the difference is inappreciable. Experi- 
ment has proved most conclusively that in small 
examples of riveted girders, the modulus of 
elasticity, and by deduction the deflections which 
depend upon that factor, have practically the 
same amount as if the girder had been a rolled 
beam of similar section. That the modulus for 
the material itself—in the present instance steel— 
is not necessarily the same as would be derived 
from an experiment ‘carried out upon a plate 
girder bridge, is so well recognised by éngineers, 


that a reduction of so much as 20 per cent. is 


allowed. For bridge-building purposes the 
modulus of elasticity may be taken at 13,000 
tons per square inch for steel, and it is upon this 
assumption the deflection of’ the plate girder will 
be calculated: = - Biiit oho corte bleed 


cg 
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Applying the equation we have given for the 
‘value:of the defiection— : 
Ee 2 OER DU ae 
a TY Vans isc Seceecoereee (4) 
to our example of a plate girder, and substituting 
for the algebraical symbols their arithmetical 
equivalents — 

Si = 7,L =-60, D = 5, B = 13,000, 

the formula becomes— , 


A =» x7 x 60 x 60 
5 x 13,000 
It is evident that formula (4) may be easily 
simplified, and put in a more convenient form 
for calculation. As the ratio of the depth of 
the girder to the span is always known, as well 
as the value assigned to S; and E, if, therefore, 
we make these equal to a constant, C, the equa- 
tion becomes— 
c=ai2X7xh 
D x 13,000 
from which we deduce the amount of deflection 
to be— 


A 


= 1:16in. 


A OAS Ee (5) 


Consequently, when tables are given in which 
the value of the ratio of depth to span is arranged 
in one column, that of S,in another, and the value 
of ‘the constant in a third, the calculation be- 
comes considerably less onerous, and is reduced 
to the simple form (5). There is no general rule 
‘applicable to the actual proportion between the 
span and the deflection. It has been put at 
from 7700 to zsso of the former dimension; but 
experiments have proved ‘it to amount to three or 
four times as'miuch. It is impossible to estimate 
a priori the effect that the character of the design, 
and more especially the style of the workman- 
ship, will produce upon this comparatively small 
quantity. The truth is not really apparent until 
the testing of the bridge has taken place, and the 
deflection and permanent set duly recorded and 
registered. 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


fF gr Sea eae of the paper read by Mr. A. C. |: 


Pain before the Surveyors’ Institution on 
this subject, was resumed at the ordinary general 
meeting of that society on Monday evening last 

_by Professor Henry Robinson, who thought that 
those competent to discuss this subject from a 
(practical point of view, and in the interest of 
depressed trade and agriculture, desirous of help- 
ing such-undertakings, would do well to place the 
main issue before the public in the clearest possible 
light. Details which in working must be care- 
-fully considered, questions of gauge and rolling 
stock and such matters, only tended, if imported 
too early into the consideration of the question, 
-to obscure the main point, which, he took it, was : 
» Were such railways needed. and likely to be 
useful? If, the present. deplorable condition of 
large tracts of the country could be remedied by 
means of any such undertakings, they would have 
a national rather than a local value. It was as 
.important to relieve the congested population of 
. the towns as to, repopulate the rural districts. He 
thought State aid might well be afforded in the 
direction of abolishing Parliamentary fees, and 
- other useless expenditure which weighed so 
heavily on all promoters of railways. It was not 
always the railways which cost least to construct 
which paid best. The demands of the locality 
must be studied and met, and some relaxation of 
_ the present stringent rules of the Board of Trade 
-tmust be sought and obtained before these light 
lines could ever be run at a profit. 
Mr. B. Ellis said that in the course of. his 
business he had had much to do with such rail- 
ways as those under consideration, and he con- 
sidered that for successful working they should be 
laid, wherever practicable, by. the side of or on 
the existing high roads, and should be made avail- 
able for passenger as well as light goods traffic. 
His experience showed that agricultural produce 
alone would not pay, but that a certain amount 
of passenger receipts was necessary. As to cost, 
he did not think, if the land could be got at a 
reasonable price, that the actual cost of construc- 
tion was in these days of cheap materials so im- 
», portant a factor as some speakers had supposed. 
Mr. L. Robinson said that if Parliament and 
the land surveyor made the construction of such 
lines possible, the engineer would not, be slow to 
suggest and devise cheap methods of laying and 
_ working them. He did not hold with the standard 
gauge of 4ft. 33in. being adopted. It rendered 


the line and its working too expensive, andas| * 


experience. in Normandy, for instance, showed, a 
break of bulk several times during the carriage of 
light goods from the farm.-to the market was not 
a very serious or expensive matter. It was of no 
use to expect State aid—the lines must be self- 


supporting, and their chief prospect of being so. 


was the gradual development of the passenger 
traffic. 


Mr. M. Vigers agreed with the author that the 
new railways, or rather tramways, should, so 


far as possible, follow the lines of the existing 


roads, and should be constructed and worked by 
the main lines of railway, to which they would 
prove valuable feeders. He would also suggest 
that the rolling stock might well consist to a large 
extent of trucks, on to which waggons or carts 
could be run without any break of bulk. This he 
thought important, as any break of gauge or 
transhipment of the produce on its journey toa 
suitable market must very considerably increase 
the cost of transport, and diminish the value of 
such lines to the producer. If these tramways 
were worked only at the speed at which ordinary 
trams ran, there would be no need of stations or 
signals, and very little fencing would be neces- 
sary. A powerful existing company could raise 
the money more cheaply, could work the line 
more economically, and in ‘its construction could 
probably make use of a large quantity of old 
materials. 

Mr. R. F. Grantham thought that the land 
question was at the root of the difficulty. A line 
which cost £1,600 or £1,700 a mile for construc- 
tion and works cost, say, £1,000 a mile for the 
land. The Duke of Buckingham’s light railway 
from Quainton-road to Wootton cost, he be- 
lieved, something like £1,400 per mile; but in 
that case no land had to be paid for, and not 
many fences made. He should advocate the lay- 
ing of 3ft. rails along main roads where possible. 


After a few remarks from Mr. A. von Glehn, 
Mr. J. H. Sabin, Mr. A. R. Stenning, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. 8. Nicholls, Mr. Pain replied on 
the whole discussion, and the meeting then 
adjourned. 
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LONG-SPAN BRIDGES. 


tee: the erection of the first bridge over the 
Ohio River at Stenbenville in 1864, long- 
span bridges have come into vogue. The channel 
span of this structure was 320ft. long and 28ft. 
deep, and the top chord and posts were of cast 
iron. ‘The bridge has been removed. Then fol- 
lowed the Louisville bridge over the Ohio, built by 
Mr. Albert Fink in 1868, with two spans of 360ft. 
and 390ft. In 1872, Mr. Linville built the New- 
port and Cincinnati bridge with a channel span 
of 420ft.; in 1868-74, James B. Eads designed 
the bridge at St. Louis, over the Mississippi, 
consisting of two arches of 502ft., and one of 
520ft. span. In 1876, the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad bridge over the Ohio River was built 
from Mr. J. H. Linville’s design; the channel 
span was 519ft., the longest truss span built up 
to that date.. The Henderson Bridge, with spans 
of 522ft., and of the Ohio River bridge at Cin- 
cinati (Kentucky Central Railway) are other 
truss bridges of great span. The first iron canti- 
lever bridge was the Kentucky River bridge, 
designed by C. Shaler Smith in 1877. It 
is 1,125ft. long, and consists of three spans 
of 375ft. each. Other cantilever bridges in- 
clude the Niagara and Frazer River bridges, 
built between 1883 and 1885; the St. John River 
Bridge, built in 1885; the great Poughkeepsie 
Bridge erected since, and a few more of later 
construction. The development traceable in the 
design and construction of these bridges is of 
interest to the engineer engaged on this kind of 
structure. Before the earliest of those bridges 
the timber truss and arched trusses were common. 
In 1840 a new impetus was given to bridge- 
building by the invention of the Howe truss by 
William Howe, who patented his invention. It 
grew rapidly into favour, and continued for some 
years the standard form of wooden bridge in 
America. In this truss the chords and braces 
were of timber, and the vertical tension members 
of round iron with screw ends. Soon afterwards 
the Pratt truss was patented, in which the dia- 
gonal members of the web of iron (tension) and 
the vertical members (compression) of wood, thus 
reversing the Howe system. The Pratt truss did 
not take so well, as it was more expensive, and 


required wrought iron; but it became a step in |. 
| the development of iron construction, SES 


Admiralty Buildings‘at V 
ing completion. In 1888 we gave pl 
as they were laid before members of 1 
which plan showed a large quadran, 
Horse Guards’ Parade in St. Ja’ 
quadrangle, about 200ft. by 158ft., 
recently erected block from th 
which faces Whitehall, and at its 


each about 72ft. by 26ft., surrounded by ¢ 
corridor on the principal floors, the out 
accountant general’s corridor, and the: 
the marine office corridor. On the 
the rooms facing the park are for th 
and his clerks, accountant-general, 
accountant, and suite of offices. 
inner suite facing the Admiralty — 
quadrangle area intended for quar 
adjutant-general, marine, and me 
On the first floor along the control 
are rooms for principals, clerks, &c. 
and rooms are wide and lofty, and w 
comparing favourably with those of o 
ment buildings in the neighbourhood. 
dors, lighted directly from the open 
oak window architraves, linings, — 
dado, the floors are paved with mar 
and hot-water pipes are introduced 
on each side. ‘The offices are lofty 
well lighted, and the open courts are 
white glazed bricks. ‘There are tw 
cases of stone, with iron stanchions a’ 
which are incased in veined marble « 
colour. These will form pilasters or x 
A block of latrines divides the op 
space into two courts, and these are 
glazed tiles with grey dadoes. Th 
corridors havecream-coloured glazed-bi 
with grey-toned dadoes of the same 
On the upper floor the rooms are 
lighted along the open courts, the cc 
pying theoutside lighted by dormers— 
ment which utilises the roof- 
advantage. The rooms are arran 
All the floors are constructed of firep 
rials. A waiting-room and messeng 
are conveniently placed at the ends o 
in line with the corridors. : 
The building includes a basemen’ 
a ground story, and two main stories a o 
ground story forms a rusticated base) 
nally, the principal order Ionic, 
embracing the two principal floors, si 
by an entablature with pediments at 
in the centre of the longest side. T 
of stone are bold, and are made to ha 
as possible with the existing Admi 
Messrs. Leeming and Leeming h 
from the character of the old buil 
boldly towards the park. The ¢ 
which is adorned with columns, mak 
turn\to the main facade towards § 
Park, which is the longest. This is we 
with a pedimented centre slightly 
six engaged Tonic columns flanked b 
mounted by cupolas. The ends : 
similarly treated, the columns are 
rusticated pedestals, and are three 
features and the stone window dre 
the red gauged brickwork of the 
extreme north end is a cupola, a 
we illustrated in our volume for 1 
of the dome is of wrought | 
pumice concrete, the outer 
Portland stone. The plan of towe: 
peristyle with angle columns. ove 
base of tower, and a large water-tan 
it. We refer our readers to the Bu 
of April 6, 1888, for plans and view of 1 
scheme of building. if 
A very important feature of the r 
are the roofs, flats, and gutters, w: 
considerable area, and are rather © 
being broken up by numerous dorm: 
chimneystacks, skylights, and other 
These have‘ been’ covered in all esse 
exposed parts with Claridge’s patent 
a material which adapts itself admira 
treatment of flat roof surfaces and ¢ 
varied angles and shapes, In the 
open courts forming basement roofs, s 
Iike 80,000ft, superficial i ha have b 


>So 


‘1.gin..asphalte, and these surfaces ha 


with asphalte skirtings and angle 
lower basement areas have also been 
h the Faweett fireproof system and 
th Claridge’spatentasphalte. Wherever, 
fact, a waterproof surface hdd to be formed, 
6 asphalte has been used instead of other 
reliable materials. In. the blocks of 
which divide the two open courts 
e covering has been used; but we 
more especially to the main roofs. ‘To 
space, the roof section of the main 
s are of three slopes, the inner or court 
ving a flat slope to obtain the height for a 
rooms which are lighted from the court. 
has been laid over this portion. An 
t gutter has been formed of this material, 
phalte plates carried up over the stone 
course, and tucked in atthe top. The 
e of the roof is curbed, lead forming the 
rtion, and slate the lower slope to the 
of main front. Here asphalte has been 
brought into requisition, the slates being 
le to overlap the inner edge, and the stone 
is lined with vertical plates of asphalte, 
tucked into the upper surface of stone, 
a capital weather-tight gutter. As this 
-shaped roof is broken by a succession of 
dows, considerable labour and skill 
sary in dressing the materials. The 
courts are about 180ft. in length and 27ft. 
lth, round all sides of which asphalte has 
d. Inconnection with the construction 
important building, we may allude to the 
xtensive and costly foundations which had 
6 prepared which were necessary to preserve 
asement from underground water. We gave 
description of the work undertaken by 
’s Patent Asphalte Company, which was 
y to inclose the building in a tank of 
and asphalte with retaining walls lined 
halte slabs, and to concrete and asphalte 
e area of the basement. Within this 
sure the area walls have been built of white 
wed bricks. Messrs. J. Shillitoe and Son are 
atractors, Messrs. Strode and Co. supplying 
lec ric-light fittings. 
eae 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Royal Scottish Academy has opened its 
galleries for the 69th Annual Exhibition, 
h 624 works of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
ural design, and some etchings in black and 
hite. This makes the collection larger by about 
es than that of 1894. The exhibition is 
in the same way as last year—i.e., 
a place only to those which can find room 
mmediately over and above, the line. The 
ce of the rooms is much improved, and 
jure placed to the best advantage ; but a 
umber must be sacrificed, and many will 
at a few more might easily be placed with 
ge, and without crowding the walls, as 
, from floor to ceiling. 
ursory inspection shows that there is no 
picture to captivate or concentrate universal 
, and only one or two which will attract 
re competent than the general public to 
te and admire their work. But the 
‘of attainment of members of the 
my is considered to’ be such as to give 
art a high name and place, especially in 
ture, which can hardly be excelled. ‘This 
1 of art, as usual, is very well represented 
President’s portraits of Dr. Heron Watson, 
m. Turner, and Col. Wauchope; Mr. 
y’s picture of Miss McLaren and Mr. 
ham Graham are perfect; and Mr. R. 
ikeness of Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, 
elp the public to appreciate the character of 
pular orator. Kee 
orary members also have favoured the ex- 
m with the best specimens of their skill. 
Leighton sends his “ Clytie,’’ and Sir J. 
wo typical pictures, of moderate size— 
ag girl, designated ‘‘ Merry’’; the 
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scape is, with some exceptions, of little 
in subject or delineation. Mr.’ 
m’s “Rising Mist,’ the President’s 
law,’’ Beattie Brown’s ‘‘ Glencoe,” and 
thers are interesting and difficult studies, 
tably rendered. - 
ortunately, as many say, too large a 
of the galleries has been assigned to 
portraiture, figure subjects, and land- 
especting which the wonder grows how 
come to have been placed at all. With the 


splendid specimens of art, by honorary and other 
members, above mentioned, as the type of excel- 
lence which artists: might well be ambitious to 
attain, these unhappy-looking pictures. of the 
‘‘ Impressionist School ’”? have much way to make 
up before they reach it, if they are moving at all 
in that direction. 

Some few tell their story through a glass 
darkly at the best, and can be understood only 
by keeping at a respectful distance from the 
canvas, and they are all either chalky or flat and 
feeble in colour, with hardly any consistent 
delineation of details. 

The Water Colour Section is not a large one, 
and is placed as formerly in the South Room. A 
‘‘ Scotch Baptismal Service,’”’ by H. Kerr, shows 
the interior of a Scotch parish church, as these 
used to be when of the ‘‘barn order,’ and 
when ‘‘fonts’’ and clerical hoods were unknown. 
The drawing and perspective are good and the 
colour natural—details of pulpit and pews, faith- 
fully representing the arrangements now nearly 
obsolete—when square pews with tables were the 
order of the day. ‘Salmon Leistering,’’ by 
Thomas Scott, is a vigorous rendering of the 
well-known Border sport by torchlight. 

There are many interesting sketches. of home 
and foreign streets, churches, &c. ‘‘The Old 
Town of Edinburgh,’ by R. Stewart, is a view 
from the Waverley Bridge in sombre grey, as 
befits the character of ‘‘ Auld Reekie,’’ or that 
portion of the city which can claim the dignity 
of that appellative. The artist’s picture shows at 
least how well the new Cockburn - street 
harmonises with the older portions of the city. 
‘(In the Forum,’’ at Rome, Mr. James Shearer 
treats a well known subject with success. The 
Arch of Titus is the principal object, standing 
entire amid the débris of ruined monuments—in 
the sunlight. ‘‘ Charge of the 93rd Highlanders 
at Cawnpore,’’ isa battle piece by W.S. Cumming. 
The sketches from Continental towns, are the 
‘‘ Frauen Kirche, Niirnberg,’’ the ‘‘ Town Hall, 
Rothenburg,’’ by James Laing, and ‘‘A City 
Gate, Rothenburg,’? by Thos. Hunk, all small 
pictures, with the characteristic antique aspect 
artists generally seek to convey in their subjects. 


The sculpture pieces are numerous, and a few 
take the public interest; 341, 346 are sketch 
models of two of the four statues recently placed 
on the facade of the Caledonian Railway Station— 
“« Agriculture”’ and “ Engineering.’’ Nos. 111 and 
115 are half-size models of Robert the Bruce and 
Wallace; the life-size statues being intended for 
the National Portrait Gallery facade, when they 
will adorn the doorway of this national Pan- 
theon. 436, ‘*The Spirit of the Stream,’’ is a 
graceful water nymph, full size, by Geo. Webster. 

The Galleries have many specimens of the 
present popular art of etching. Illustrations of 
the works of the late R. L. Stevenson, by W. 
Hole; ten etchings by Fred Huth and Geo. 
Aikman, etching of the portrait of Col. Wauchope 
by Sir G. Reid, are all good representatives of this 
branch of art. 

The architectural contributions are not so 
numerousas in former years, and all comparatively 
unimportant in not being representative of 
architecture of the higher class. 

The presence of architects in greater force in 
the councils of the Academy has as yet borne no 
fruit in raising the character or widening the 
sphere of the architectural exhibition, which on 
this occasion is all but entirely indebted for a 
respectable appearance to Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, and to a few only of the profession which is 
numerous enough in its membership—well-known 
contributors, such as the Associates and Mr. R. 
Wilson, T. Leadbitter, &c. The greater number 
have only local, and no general, interest. ‘There 
is really little inducement held out to incur the 
risks of expenditure and transit for important 
works, and nothing less than the direct action of 
the council, providing first a better place ‘for the 
exhibits, and defraying part, at least, of the 
expenditure, will ever give the exhibition charac- 
ter as representative of the better architecture in 
Scotland. Many fine specimens of such have 
been, are being erected, or are about to be erected, 


P.| even in Edinburgh alone; but not one of these 


hardly has ever made appearance on the walls of 
the Academy. 

- This year the architectural subjects are placed 
partly in the small octagon, lately the ‘‘ tea- 
room,’ where the light on a dark day is not 
sufficient, and on a clear day is dismal. The 
other, and more important-looking, drawings 
have been put in the south room, as hefore, with 
the water-colours. 


All are-in black and white, with one exception 
—613, “* St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh,’’ by 
H.J. Blane, A. This isa large and careful draw- 
ing, coloured. in the conventional manner—with- 
out any indication of the pretty contrast between 
the white dressings and grey rubble of: the walls. 
It appears to have the purpose of showing the 
effect of the two additional towers or open turrets 
added to please the large section of contributors 
who do not believe in architecture without orna- 
mental details, and to disarm the criticism which 
considered the whole edifice too severely plain. 
The drawing fairly succeeds in showing these 
graceful additions to advantage, but not to better 
advantage than if the horizontal plan had been 
taken at street level, and so as to show a little 
more of the length, and of the roof. As it is, 
whilst the architect is thought to have made this 
church too long, the artist has made it too short. 
The east aspect of the subject is very good and 
effective, so long as the Doric simplicity of the 
main building and its western front can be con- 
cealed. If the eastern staircase towers had been 
finished with an open balustrade, the consistency 
of the whole would have been better retained, and 
the edifice have looked as well as any building of 
this style on such a site. But the depression of 
site is from almost every point of view so great, 
that the church can never be seen at its best. 
If some fairy’s wand could make St. Cuthbert’s 
and St. John’s change places, the latter would 
suffer less than the former would be sure to gain 
by the exchange. . Churches are more numerous 
than other subjects. Some country houses, from 
cottage to castle—principally alterations and addi- 
tions—two samples of street architecture from 
Glasgow, two schools, two hospitals, and one 
town hall make up the bulk of the exhibition, 
which may be noticed more in detail at another 
time. 
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PROTECTION OF TRONWORK. 


| ees protection of iron in buildings to prevent 

corrosion is a matter of importance, but 
very much neglected. Little care 1s exercised to 
prevent any rusting taking place before the iron- 
work is inclosad. Once the rust makes its ap- 
pearance, it is impossible to arrest it. The 
ferric oxide absorbs both air and moisture, and 
therefore the first thing to do is to cover all the 
iron, prevent corrosion before covering, and be 
sure the iron is dry when itis covered. Mr. C. T. 
Purdy, M.Am.Soc.C.E., New York, remarks ‘in 
a paper before the Boston Society’ of Civil 
Engineers : ‘‘ Ifan iron column could be inclosed 
in a dry shell of fireproof material where the 
shell itself could not gather dampness, the 
column ‘would last for ever even if it were not 
painted, and just to the extent that these con- 
ditions are realised, the fireproofing of the iron- 
work in our large buildings is its best possible 
protection. Danger comes from the following 
sources: initial corrosion, initial dampness, per- 
meability of fireproofing, imperfect fireproofing, 
leakage from pipes, noxious gases, and electro- 
lysis.”” Wet mortar used on masonry for in- 
closing ironwork ‘admits moisture, which is 
destructive. Mortars mixed with fine sand»are 
more porous than those mixed with coarse sand ; 
but mortars mixed with coarse sand are more 
permeable than those mixed with fine. Lime 
mortars are more porous than cement mortars, 
and all good Portland-cement mortar becomes 
practically impermeable -at the end of a few 
months. The use of hollow tiles around exterior 
columns, between the masonry and the metal, is of 
great advantage in promoting the life of the 
column. The same author points to the im- 
portance of making the fireproofing perfect; any 
exposed parts of the iron, such as flanges of 
girders, holes for the passage of pipes, are bad, 
as they admit moisture. Electrolysis is another 
source of mischief. Magnetic currents promote 
oxidation, and these currents are induced by 
induction, showing the necessity of the insulation 
of electric wires in conduits. 1t must be remem- 
bered that steel corrodes more rapidly than 
wrought iron, and the latter more quickly than 
cast iron. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Victorian Insti- 
tute of Architects was held at 352, Collins-street, 
Melbourne, on Tuesday, February 5, when the 
following officers were elected:— President, Mr. 
A. E. Johnson ; vice-presidents, Messrs. Percy 
Oakden and A. M. Henderson ; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
George Allan; hon. secretary, Mr. W. U. Billing ; 
hon. assistant secretary, Mr. J, H, Fox. 
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Drawines Receivep.—“ S-port,”’ ** Moseley,”’ 
ton,”’ ‘Compass,’ ‘ Xedra,”’ ‘“‘Petrel,” ‘ Mars,’ 
* Wykehamica,” “City,” ‘* Fronté,’? ‘In Haste,’’ 
“Kempston,” ‘‘ Water Bouget,” “East Sheen,’’ 
‘*Monkey Brand,” “ Romec.” 
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Correspondence, 


—_+-9--—___ 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S CHURCHES. 
Lo the Editor of the Buupine News. 


Str,—Some little time ago a correspondent 
inquired after a volume of measured drawings of 
Wren’s work, Mr. Batsford being unable to 
inform him thereof. In my father’s library is a 
volume entitled ‘‘‘The Works of Sir Christopher 

‘Wren: the Dimensions, Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections of the Parochial Churches of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren erected in the Cities of London and 
Westminster. By John Clayton, Architect (Life 
Student at the Royal Academy, and Associate of 
‘the Royal Institute of British Architects). Lon- 
don: Published. by Longmans, Brown, Green, 
and Longman, Paternoster-row.’ 1848 and 1849,”’ 
This is the title, with a medallion of Wren and 
a motto. ‘The book is in three parts, containing 
60 plates of 45) churches, each page measuring 
2ft. 5gin. by 1ft. 94in., and about lin. thick. It 
is, consequently, a difficult height to get into 
most bookcases.—I am, &c., 

Puiu A. Rogson, 
Palace Chambers, 9, Bridge-street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


—_———_ 


Mr. T. Codrington, M.I.C.E., one of the in- 
spectors of the Local Government Board, held a 
public inquiry at Tunstall with respect to an 
application by the urban district council for sanction 
to borrow the sum of £800 for purposes of street 
ab oe een Mr. A. R. Wood, town surveyor, 
submitted plans showing the contemplated improve- 


ments. 


ri 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
communications should be 
as there are many 


parti that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
the EDITOR of the Buruprne 
News, 382, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 


per annum (post free) to any part of the 
for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
£1 68. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
£1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 és. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 


and Paragraph 
per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 


Inteveommante 
. QUESTIONS. 


[11312.]—Board Schools.—What is the lowest price 
per foot cube at which board schools can be built to 
satisfy the requirements of the Education Department, 
and what is the best material for dadoes to school and 
classrooms where white glazed bricks cannot be afforded ? 


id. 
vents the lead pipe from slipping in, 


. 


[11313.]—Frozen Mortar.—A large bed of hair- 
mortar prepared for rendering to walls and ceilings has 
been frozen solid (15in. deep). Should it be allowed tobe 
used? ‘What is the effect, chemically, upon mortar thus 
frozen 1—C, W. 


[11314.]—Stable Drains.—Which would be the best 
in practice for a stable drain- a grease gulley trap or an 
ordinary trap ?—A. Wxston, Dairyman. 


[11315.]—Defective Wall.—t shall be glad if some 
of your valuable readers can explain the following :—A 
brick wall built and completed by end of last August ; 
mortar supposed to be made of ground ashes and lime, 
and mortar has fallen away between edges of bricks during 
late frost, and will require repointing all over ; but two 
other walls, one on each side, built by two different con- 
tractors since last Christmas are quite good and sound. 
We should like to know cause of the middle wall being so 
defective, when it was built some four months previous to 
other two walls.—L. B. 


LEAD RIPE 


REPLIES. 


[11299.]|—Dry Rot.—The dry rot in any and every 
place which it attacks is not such a formidable enemy to 
any building as is generally supposed. To those, how- 
ever, who have had to do in many cases with it, the first 
step to be taken whenever there is the appearance of it is 
to discover the source from which it comes. It may bein 
the basement of a tenement, or the upper stories, or even 
in the first-floor rooms. That it is dampness or moisture 
that is the cause there can be no doubt. Ventilation is an 
excellent thing in all cases of building operations ; but in 
the case of dry rot ventilation simply destroys the fungus, 
leaving the dampness to run its destructive course, In 
some cases, where we have houses erected upon various 
strata, and one house attacked by dry rot. and the next 
one adjoining entirely free from the attacks of dry rot, 
that arises from some source, which is the percolation in 
some one place of water through the stratum of the founda- 
tion, In other cases, where dry rot has attacked the 
upper parts of the house, the fault is in the masonry or 
brickwork, probably water finding its way under the sill 
of a window, or from various other defects, commonly 
called bad work. I would recommend a scrutinising 
search being made throughout the whole of the house, and 
discover the cause, which can be done and a remedy 
effected with little cost comparatively.—H. Nicnoxs, 
Wardleworth, Rochdale. : 


{11301.]—Iron Soil-Pipes.—Both iron and lead goil- 
pipes have their own special advantages and uses. Iron 
1s to be preferred when soil-pipe is liable to be damaged 
at all; on the other hand, the interior of lead soil-pipes 
is much smoother and cleaner than iron. If lead soil- 
pipe is used, it should be of a substance equal to at least 
8lb? lead per foot superficial; 10lb. per foot is to be pre- 
ferred for good work, and should be well fixed to wall. 


IRON PIPE 


injury from the caulking tool when driving home 
kin and red lead (but the joint is usually made 
which is run in white hot). The main objecti 

pipes is that they are liable to rust, and the jo: 
some to make; but the first objection is now 
certain makers, who coat the inside with ag 
tion.—Rosr. J. Anat, Borough Survey 
Walsall. 


[11309.]—A cid-Proof Floor.—A profe 
told me that in the chemical laboratories 
ironed into the tops of laboratory benches, é 
oe so protected will resist strong acids 

OLLINS. é 
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CHIPS. : 
At the Manchester Assizes on Friday 
Jackson, timekeeper, of Manchester, : 
£1,100, damages against’ the London ant 
Western Railway Company te personal 
sustained last August Bank Holiday onthe 
at the. London-road Station, Manche 
painter’s plank fell from the -roof, f 
skull, and causing the loss of sight of th 
On Saturday a new hall, erected by 
Templars of Coatdyke, N.B., was foi y. 
by Brother Peter M‘Donald, Grand Chief 
of Scotland. The hall, which was 
| Mr. Thomas Smith, architect, Coatbrid 
Renaissance style, and has sitting acc 
for over 400 people, © a 
Administrative offic’s are about to be 
the joint fever hospital of the Ds 
council, from plans by Mr. Tait. T 
cost is £1,000, ‘ ei 


A statue of a youthful miner, with his pi 
over his right shoulder, and a safety lam) 
hand, has been placed on the pediment 
Hall, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, a building 
for the Northumberland Miners’ Unior 


Lead Svuil 
Pipe Be 


Oy ’ | by Mr. J. W. Dyson, of Newcastl 
OURt- '| which is based on a painting by Mr. 
Pe eines C, | is:wrought out of solid freestone 
easy “oe,” CPP | height; Mr... R. Beall, of News 
te 


sculptor. , 


Lord Houghton, of Crewe Hall, Ches 
presented a site for a church on his e 


Steere. 


| mear Chester. The work of erectin ik 
larred will shortly be commenced, as half the su 
Yern for building and furnishing has been 


The Blackpool Town Council discussed, 
day, the promenade extension scheme at So 
and the North Shore works. It was 
decided that the borough surveyor be 7 
prepare plans to carry out the work ub 
concrete for iron for the shield, the pI 
be 60ft. wide. ee 
__At the first annual meeting of the S« 
| Club, held: at Edinburgh on Saturda; 


Pe Iron Sor d 


aa 
e3 


If soil-pipes are of iron, they. should be in 6ft. meres. 
with stout ears cast on for fixing; thickness of metal not 
less than 8/16in. to din. ; inside and outside of pipes to’ be 
coated with Dr: Angus Smith’s solution. — If superior 
job is required, the interior can be porcelain-enamelled. 
Ordinary rainwater-pipe should never be used, as it is 
totally unfit for such purposes. Joints should be well 
caulked in with tarred yarn, then run with lead, and well 
set up. If well done, joints will be both gas and water- 
tight. The best method ‘of connecting lead to iron is by 
soldering stout brass or copper sleeve on to lead pipe, and 
caulking this brass sleeve into socket of iron’ pipe with 
tarred yarn and lead, in similar manner to iron soil-pipes 
as mentioned before.—ALExIs. Wipro rene endiee Ue Wass 


iS pe 
ademy’s show at B: 
House, remains to be seen. 
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i: | eas THE BUILDING NEWS. 
oe ; 
ce is I. LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 
gut ArcuirTecr’s Crarm.—At the Wolverhampton 
K aaa ee County-court on Monday, his Honour Judge 
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rul 


the defendants. 


s 


Newcastle, Bristol, Gloucester, Reading, and man 


tion. 


plant. 


from the smoke of chimneys upon the market, 
Meanwhile, 
works. 


draft that had been allowed by the local bankers at 
Newbury, whose business the Joint Stock Bank has 
recently absorbed, will doubtless prove the im- 
mediate cause of his embarassment. While Mr. 


works all was well, and the present severe foreign 
competition rendered it all the more necessary that 
that attention should not be withdrawn. The 
increasing imports of Swedish joinery, doors, 
windows, and wooden houses, are steadily restrict- 
ing both the output and profit of joinery manu- 
facturers in this country. A second meeting of 
Mr. Elliott’s creditors will be held in London at an 
early date. 


TROLLOPE’s Buack List.—In the Court of Appeal, 
on Wednesday, judgment was given by Lord Hals- 
bury and Lords Justices Lindley and A. L. Smith 
in the case of Trollope and Sons v. London Build- 
ing Trades Federation and others. The defend- 
ants, J. Vernon and others, appealed from an order 
of Mr. Justice Kekewich of Feb. 8 last, by which 
he restrained them from circulating or issuing a 
document called ‘*Trollope’s Black List,?’ which 
was a list of workmen who it was alleged were 
working in contravention of the rules of the union, 
Messrs, Trollope and Sons are the well-known 
builders, and a suspicion arose in 1894 on the part 
of some of their workmen that they were not acting 
up to the spirit of an agreement come to in 1892 
between masters and men in the building trade, by 
which the masters agreed not to treat it as a dis- 
qualification that men seeking employment were 
trade unionists, and on the other hand the members 
of the trade union consented to work with men who 
were not members of the union. A letter was 
written by Vernon to Messrs. Trollope on Oct. 24 
last, calling their attention to the fact that for some 
time past complaints had reached the federation 
that at certain of the plaintiffs’ works union men 
had been refused work with the statement that only 
‘* free-labour men ’’ would be engaged, and inform- 
ing the plaintiffs that a deputation would wait upon 
them. The following day Mr. Trollope and Mr. 
Vernon had an interview, at which, it was alleged 
by the plaintiffs, Mr. Vernon demanded the dis- 
missal of two of the foremen, on the ground that 
they had made a difference between non-union and 
union men, and threatened -to call the men out 
if his demand was not complied with. Mr. Vernon, 
on the other hand, denied the threat to call the 
men out, and that he required the dismissal of the 
two foremen. A strike, however, commenced on 
the lst of November, when 175 men left the works, 


WHAT IS A ‘“‘NEW STREET’? 
NHIS old question is continually cropping up 
_ again owing to the constant and increasing 
tivity of our local authorities. They are always 
jiking by-laws under their varions statutory 
, and they are for ever going to law with 
one or other as to the enforcement of these 
ations. A familiar topic of dispute is as to 
er an old lane can, at any time the local 
think fit, be turned into that legal entity, a 
y street.” The latest instance of an attempt 
kind, and one in which the local powers 
dly beaten, arose over a difference between 
ner of ground and the urban sanitary 
rity for St. George, Gloucestershire (Times, 
wary 27). There were the usual by-laws 
yunder the Public Health Act, 1875, declaring 
ery person who shall lay out a new street 
make it of a width of 36ft. at the least. In 
strict of the plaintiffs as local authorities 
asan old country lane, about 8ft. wide, 
from the south side of Church-road, and 
In a cul-de-sac near Christ Church. On 
of this lane was a row of cottages; on 
er, a strip of land. A Mr. Ballard, the 
nt, in this case bought this piece of ground 
frontage in Church-road, and he sub- 
plans for building certain houses on this 
h their fronts in the main road. 
local board, however, refused to pass these 
use they did not provide for widening 
country lane which ran alongside from a 
ith of 8ft. to one of 36ft., in accordance with 
y-laws relating to newstreets. The defendant 
on with his buildings without the sanction of 
cal board, and sc they now brought an action 
for an injunction to prevent the defendant 
bing on with his work. The facts were 
e three houses and shops which the de- 
proposed to erect all fronted the old 
-road, and had no entrances in the side 
while the garden wall of the corner house 
d along that lane for a distance of 80ft. 
ustice Lawrance had refused the injunction 
and his ruling was now confirmed by the 
if Appeal. They did this upon the facts 
ved, and which showed no intention what- 
m the part of the defendant to erect any 
1g8 in the lane opposite the cottages, while 
he had done by building in the main road 
at the corner did not amount to the making 
new street. If the local board had been 
he defendant would have lost 28ft. of his 
, in order to make a wide new road out of 
old and narrow lane that led nowhere. 
FRED. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
esham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 
#.—All questions for reply in this column 
be headed ‘‘ Burupina News,’’ and must 
my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
6 answer same week. 


(STANT READER.—DRAIN or SEweER.—I do not con- 
‘this old drain is, in law, a sewer. It was a joint 
tin for several houses, running into a sewer. The 
uses still using it are liable for its repair, and if it is 
ned, they may be responsible for its renewal. The 
doubtful ; but I do not think you would succeed 
otaining that it is a sewer, and so repairable by 
n authorities. 


H.—Srreer.—Hovses.—Buitpine Line.—I cone 
e local board is wrong. The wiéth of the road and 
ee are fixed by the existing houses, and so 
not Ss et = widen feral But there is 
y 00 way of insisting upon this point but by an 
tion to the High Court for a mandamus andocinig 
a os the plans, or by building the houses and 
‘Ung the result, j 
a 
The Local Government Board have appointed 
ames Green (Weatherall and Green, Chancery - 
» valuer under the Manchester Corporation 


application has been made to the Local 
ernment Board by the Leeds Corporation for 
ction to borrow an additional £100,000 for the 
of the town hall, recreation grounds, and 
‘Stations. They also ask for a provisional 
to amend, alter, and repeal certain local Acts, 


death is announced, at the early age of 42 
of Mr. J. H. C. Langdon, who for the 
‘sixteen years has been city surveyor of 

de, South Australia. A native of Ji ersey, his 
years were hent in the employ of the Mid- 
vompany in England. During his term of 
der the Adelaide corporation he carried out 

portant works, including the construction 
< : /elr, ‘ 


Griffith was occupied until a late hour in hearing a 
case in which Messrs. C. Manton and Son, archi- 
tects, Chapel Ash, sought to recover from Messrs. 
C. A. Newnham, Richard Topham, E. Hopkins, 
and G. E. Johnson, the Building Committee of the 
Central Conservative Club, Queen-street, £50’for 
professional services rendered. The original amount 
claimed was £68 5s., but it had been reduced to 
allow the action to be tried in this Court. The 
pefendants admitted liability to the amount of £10, 
which had been paid into court. His Honour held 
that the original plans prepared were carried out 
beyond the instructions of the defendants, and gave 
judgment for the £10 paid into court, with costs to 


In rE Samvuet Etuiorr, or Newsury.—Mr, 
Samuel Elliott, of the Albert Steam Joinery Works, 
Newbury, has been compelled to take his creditors 
into his confidence. The books are now in the hands 
uf a firm of accountants, and, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, the liabilities amount to about £100,000. 
Some portion of this is secured, The timber trade 
is inyolved to the extent of £50,000, and the 
creditors are located all over the kingdom, including 


of the principal towns in the West of England. 
Several London firms, chiefly trading in soft woods, 
are creditors for sums ranging from £100 to £2,300, 
A meeting of some of the principal creditors was 
held recently at the Guildhall Tavern, E.C., at 
which Mr, Fitzgerald presided, and it was decided 
to ask Mr. H. W. Bayne, timber merchant, to act 
as trustee of the estate with a committee of inspec- 
It was thought by some present that some 
scheme for carrying on the business might be 
devised. Thirty years ago Mr. Elliott commenced 
business at Newbury as a builder, and in 1880 
started his Albert Steam Joinery Works, which 
now rank amongst the largest joinery works 
in the South of England. Ten years ago a fire 
broke out on the premises, by which damage 
was done to the extent of £30,000, and when the 
present sawmills and workshops were erected on 
the site they were fitted up with the most modern 
Latterly, however, Mr. Elliott has devoted 
considerable time to inventions, and after bringing 
out a ‘‘ Perfect Simplex Weather Bar,’’ placed his 
apparatus for doing away with the fumes arising 


his son has attended to the joinery 


The reported refusal of the London and 
County Bank to give Mr. Elliott the large over- 


Elliott gave his personal attention to the joinery 
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though a considerable number remained. The 
places of those who had left were filled up, the 
works were picketed in the usual way, but the ~ 
picketing not being successful, the pickets were 
withdrawn on January 14. A list was then pre- 
pared, called ‘‘ Trollope’s Black List,’”? which con- 
tained the names of men who refused to comply 
with the regulations of their trade, and it was 
posted up in the offices of the different Unions. 
Upon this plaintiffs moved before Mr. Justice Keke- 
wich, who granted an injunction restraining the 
publication of the list. Lord Halsbury, in giving 
judgment, said that though the defendants might 
have a right to inform the union of the conduct of 
workmen, the mode they had chose to do it by was 
in excess of the requirements. The defendants, 
moreover, admitted that they did not propose to 
further publish the circulars, but declined to give 
any undertaking. For these reasons the Court 
would not interfere with the decision of Mr. Justice 
Kekewich. Lords Justices Lindley and Smith con- 
curred, and the appeal was dismissed with costs, 


OO 


CHIPS, 


The United States Congress have rejected the 
Bill for the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal, 
but have voted £5,600 sterling for an inquiry into 
its possibility and cost of construction. 


A memorial brass has been placed in Wokingham 
parish church by the officers of the 3rd Battalion 
Royal Scots Regiment, in memory of Charles 
Edward Gambier Murdoch, captain in the regiment. 


A valuable painting representing Pallas Athené, 
executed by Botticelli in 1480, has been discovered 
by Mr. William Spence, an English artist, in an 
ante-room of the suite of apartments formerly 
occupied by the Duke of Aosta in the Pitti Palace 
at Florence. 


The largest cross in the world now stands in 
Drake’s Bay, North America. Three hundred and 
fourteen years ago the celebrated Sir Francis Drake 
landed in this bay, and his chaplain, Francis 
Fletcher by name, preached the very first English 
sermon ever heard in that region. To commemorate 
this event, Bishop Nichols, of California, and the 
late George W. Childs caused a stone cross 57ft. 
high, and of blue sandstone, to be erected on the 
spot, a cliff standing 300ft. above the sea. 


The Castle Bromwich rural district council have 
called in Mr. J. E. Willcox, C.E., of Birmingham, 
to prepare plans, make an inspection, and report on 
the whole of the roads in the several parishes within 
the district, with a view of ascertaining the state 
of the roads and what repairs are necessary to be 
done before they are taken over by the council. 


The annual smoking-concert given by the staff of 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen took place on Wed- 
nesday evening in the Council Chamber of the 
Holborn Restaurant. Mr. E. C. Hannen occupied 
the chair, and an excellent programme was carried 
out. 


Mr. A. M. Fowler, of Manchester, has been 
appointed engineer for the drainage of Helmsley. 


At the anniversary meeting of the members of 
the Royal United Service Institution, held on 
Saturday at the new buildings in Whitehall, a 
report was read from Messrs. Aston Webb and 
Ingress Bell, the architects of the new building, 
stating that, while the estimated cost of all the 
work was £19,860, the actual cost was £19,848. 


A special meeting of the Weston-super-Mare 
district council was held on Monday to receive the 
Mayor’s amended plan and estimate for the pro- 
posed diversion of the main outfall sewer in the 
Uphill Drove-road. The plan was adopted, and 
will be carried out at a cost of £2,249. 


At a meeting of the Rochdale board of guardians, 
a sub-committee submitted sketch plans prepared 
by Messrs. Butterworth and Duncan, architects, of 
that town, for the erection of new relief offices and 
a board-room at Townhead, estimated to cost 
£3,000.. The report was received, and Messrs, 
Batterworth and Duncan were instructed to prepare 
detailed plans. A proposal that three local archi- 
tects be invited to send in competitive plans was 
rejected as unfair to the architects who had been 
consulted by the sub-committee. 


On Saturday afternoon the members of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association paid a visit to the 
new Royal Observatory, which is nearing completion 
on Blackford Hill, overlooking the city. The com- 
pany were met at the observatory by Mr. W. W. 
Robertson, H.M. Board of Works, president of the 
association and architect of the building, and Pro- 
fessor Ralph Copeland, the Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland. 


There have been returned as members of the 
Essex County Council, after contests in each case, 
Mr. Alfred Savill, surveyor, as representative for 
Chigwell, and Mr. James Barrett, builder, and Mr, 
Nathanie Fortescue, contractor, for divisions of 
Walthamstow, 
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- Tux Theatre Royal at Glasgow, which was 


"NEWS. 0 a 


works executed by his department during 1894. |. 
He mentions that 127 dangerous structures were 
reported upon and dealt with. The frontages of 
a number of houses in various streets were set 


WAGES MOVEMENTS, 


totally destroyed by fire on Friday just before the 
doors were opened for the evening performance, 
was the largest theatre in Scotland, and was re- 
constructed in 1879 from designs by Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, F.S.A., its predecessor having been 
burnt to the ground in February of last year 
after the curtain had been rung down on the 
The theatre 
then built replaced one gutted exactly sixteen 
The cause of the outbreak on the 


closing night of the pantomime. 


years earlier. 
present occasion’ is unknown, and the loss is 
estimated at £25,000. The directors of the 
theatre have decided to rebuild it as speedily as 


possible, and Mr. Phipps has already visited the 
site and reported on the portions of the structure 
that can be safely re-utilised, and the measures 


necessary to prevent the collapse of walls. 


Tur Art Library of the South Kensington 
Museum has become possessed, by purchase, of an 


album of drawings of much interest to students 
of armour, this containing coloured. illustrations 
of suits of armour made by Jacobi, the master 
armourer at Greenwich in the reign of Klizabeth. 
An inscription on the front page states that these 
are the original drawings by Holbein of suits of 
armour for the great ‘‘Tunament’’ of Henry 
VIII. ; but the authorities have no doubt that 
they ought not to be ascribed to that artist, 
although there is no question that the illustrations 
are contemporary with the armour they portray. 
Several pieces of armour, including the helmet of 
Sir Henry Lee, K.G., once ‘Master of the 
Armourie,’’ preserved in the Tower, have been 
identified from this book by Lord Dillon; and 
among the suits of armour figured are those of 
the Earls of Rutland, Bedford, Leicester, Cum- 
berland, and Sussex, the Duke of N orfolk, and 
Lord Northe. 2 


THE seventeenth annual exhibition at the 
Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport, contains an un- 
usually great proportion of large canvases among 
the 727 exhibits. The leading features include a 
cabinet portrait of a seated girl by Sir F. 
Leighton, entitled ‘ Listening,’’ and intented for 
this year’s Royal Academy; ‘‘The Creation of 
Man,”’ also a cabinet work, by G. F. Watts; and 
among the pictures already seen at Burlington 
House are ‘‘ Five o’Clock Tea,’’ by W. LP. Frith; 
‘*News of the Spanish Armada,’”’ by Seymour 
Lucas; J. C. Dollman’s *‘Gold,’? T’ Faed’s 
** Doctor’s Visit,’’ ‘‘ Lyons Cathedral,’’ by Wyke 
Bayliss, G. W. Joy’s “ Truth,’’ a nude study, 
and ‘‘God Save King James!’ by A. C. Gow. 
Thomas Somerscales shows a full-rigged ship, 
scudding before the wind on an indigo sea, under 
the title ‘‘A Lame Duck.’”? ‘The best land- 
scapes are by Clarence Whaite, Alfred Parsons, 
Adrian Stokes, and Arthur Meade. 


Tue spring exhibition at Bradford is the best 
yet brought together in the Corporation Art 
Gallery of that town. The sea scapes include 
characteristic works by Henry Moore, Napier 
Hemy, and W. EK. Norton. The President of the 
Royal Academy is represented by his circular 
panel ‘‘ I'he Garden of the Hesperides,’’ Stanhope 
Forbes by ‘‘'The Quarry Team,” F. Brangwin 
by ‘‘ The Light of the Fire,’? Stanley Berkeley 
by ‘‘ For God and King,’’ Solomon J. Solomon 
by ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ (Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell), Calderon by ‘‘ Elizabeth Woodville 
and the Duke of York,’’ and Lehmann by 
‘* Cromwell at Ripley Castle.’”” Among the water 
colours are works by James Orrock, Percy 
Macquoid, R. B. Nisbet, F. T. Sibley, and 
- Edward Radford. 


Herr Duro, the German architect, left Athens 
on Wednesday on his return to Berlin. Hig 
report on the preservation of ancient monuments 
in Athens has been submitted to the Ministry. 
In it he advises that immediate steps should be 
taken for the reparation of the rear portion of 
the Parthenon, and that four raised aqueducts 
should be constructed to carry off rainwater. In 
regard to the Hrectheium, he recommends the 
replacement of fallen stones as nearly as possible 
in their former position. Other ancient build- 
ings, in Herr Durm’s opinion, do not need to be 
restored. The Archeological Society of Athens 
has decided to undertake the necessary works 
without appealing to the liberality of foreign 
nations. 


Mr. Davip J. Ross, the engineer to the City 
Commissioners of Sewers, has reported on the 


frontage were arranged. 
widened from 10ft. to 22ft. 


were prepared to contribute one-half. 
question of making an 


Council, but no result had yet been arrived at. 
The electric lighting of the City was continued 
throughout the year. 
lamps in use. 


The number of gas-lamps discontinued was 1,338. 


No fewer than 1,186,000 people and 92,000 


vehicles entered the City daily, and 301,000 per- 
sons passed the entire day at work within the 


City—numbers which were not equalled, or even 
approached, by any other city in the world. The 


quantity of refuse removed had been 72,782 van- 
loads, or about 233 per day. All the rooms and 
shops at the artisans’ dwellings, Petticoat-square, 


had been let, and the artesian well furnished an 


ample and continuous supply of water. 


Tun French Correctional Police-court gave 
judgement, on Wednesday, in the libel suit 


brought by M. Bourgeois, the contractor who 
built the church at Lourdes, against M. Zola, the 
author of ‘‘ Lourdes,”’ the editor of that book, 
and the i] Blas, that first published the work as 
a serial story. M. Bourgeois failed to obtain the 
heavy damages he demanded, and was, moreover, 
condemned to pay the costs. He had considered 
himself indicated in an unflattering description 
of a contractor, whom the novelist had depicted 
as having betrayed the confidence placed in him; 
but the tribunal ruled that the absence of any 
intention on the part of M. Zola to injure was 
evident, and that it was impossible to discover in 
the implicated passage imputations calculated to 
injure M. Bourgeois’s honour and reputation. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Arehitects. Busi- 
ness Meeting. 8 p.m. : 

Liverpool Architectural Society. ‘‘ Bur- 
gundy Churches,”’ by P. S. Worthington, 
of Manchester. 

Turspay.—Society of Architects. ‘The Middle Class 
; House,” by R. Barry Parker, St. James's 
. Hall, Piccadilly. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Papers 
on “‘ The Kiddepur Docks at Calcutta,” 
by W. D. Bruce and J. H. Apjohn. 
8 p.m. 

Wepnespay.—Carpenters’ Hall Lecture on ‘‘ Comparisons 
and Contrasts in Architecture,’’ by Frof. 
Banister Fletcher. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts. ‘Our Meat Supply 

from . Australasia,’”? by E. M. Nelson. 


8 p.m. ‘ 
St. Paul’s  Leclesiological Society. 
“Some Inscriptions of the British 


Church,’ by the Rev. Canon Browne, 
F.S.A. 7.30 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association. 
Paper by J. M. Moncrieff. 7.30 p.m. 
TuurspDay.—Society of Arts. ‘Art Tuition,” by Prof. 
Herkomer. 4.30 p.m. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘Iron and Brass,”? 
by J. W. Singer. 7.30 p.m. 
Royal Institution. ‘‘'The Rarer Metals 
and their Alloys,’ by Prof. Roberts 
Austen, C.B. 9 p.m. 
Sarurpay.—St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. Visit to 
Soane Museum, under guidance of G. H. 
‘Birch, F.8.A. 3.30 p.m. 


The Society of Architects.) 


Founded 1884. Incorporated 1893. 


The SIXTH ORDINARY MEETING, of the Society of Architects 
for the Session 1894-5 will be held at the Rooms of the Society, 
at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W., on TUESDAY. March 12th, at 
Eight o’clock p.m., when a Paper will be read by Mr. R. BARRY 
PARKER, entitled, ** THE SMALLER MIDDLE-CLASS HOUSE,” 
illustrated with Limelight Views. 

; sf ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec, 

«’» Tickets of admission for’ non-members may. be obtained on 
application at the Office of the Society. 


back with a view to widening the thoroughfares. 
The whole of the premises on the south side of 
St. Paul's-churchyard, lying between Dean’s- 
court, and Paul’s-chain, and extending back 
to Carter-lane, being about to be rebuilt, lines of 
Dean’s-court is to be 

Plans were prepared 
showing the properties required to be taken in 
Upper and Lower Thames streets, between St. 
Paul’s Station and Tower-hill, to make the 
thoroughfare 35ft. and 40ft. respectively. These 
were submitted to the London County Council, 
who agreed to contribute one-third of the net cost 
of the improvement at the west end of Upper 
Thames-street provided the Commission would 
undertake the portion of the proposed northern ap- 
proach to the Tower Bridge within the City, to- 
wards the cost of which portion the County Council 
The 
improvement at the 
western end of Cheapside had also, with three 
alternative lines, been submitted to the County 


There were now 483 arc 
The total length of main thorough- 
fares lighted by arc lamps was about 13 miles. 


AMALGAMATED CARPENTERS’ AND JO 
crrTY.—The ‘monthly address of this s 
issued by Mr. IF’. Chandler, the secretary, 
such a general cessation of work as 
weather of the past two months has occ 
rarely been seen, and the resultant distre: 
rending. The outlay for unemployed benef 
has not been less recently than £2,500 a wi 


DuNDEE JoInERS.—At.a meeting of the 
tion Board of the Master and Operative Joi 
Dundee, held on Monday, after a long 
the employers offered to grant the 4 
advance on the rate of wages and to wi 
demand to have a full week’s work ce 
before counting overtime. The empl 
offered to pay the men while working in the c 
for the time occupied in travelling from and | 
work, and also to pay the fares. The o; 
will report the result -of the conference 
Association, and communicate the result 
employers’ secretary. 


FAMBRINI & DANIELS 


Manvuraocrurers oF IMPERISHABLE CONC 
MASONRY For x 

CORNICES, STRING-COUR 
MODELLED PANELS, AND 
STONE-WORK REQUISITE. 


LANDINGS and Plain or Moulded and 
STEPS, durable throughout. | 


WORKS AND OFFICES: LINCOLN. 


DOULTING STO} 
CHARLES TRASK & SO 


(THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), _ 
DOULTING, LoHEPTON MAL 


ONDON AGENT: : 


E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven Street, Srr, 


JOINERY & architect's gu 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, COLCHE; 
ESTIMATES FREE FOR 


we 
Plain, Circular, and Irregular Worx 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the 


and beautiful Cotour of this material. _ 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ms . 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates 


Address :— ; 
THE HAM HILL STONE CO 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSE 


ondon Agent :— 
Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Criven-xriee Strand, 


WM. OLIVER & SO. 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WAI 
THAK, VENEER, and FANOYW: 

MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON 


The most extensive Stock of every 
Woodin Planks and Boards, dry an 
immediate use. ae 

TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases ob: 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any 1: 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the info1 


Aurrsrorp.—For the erection of stable bui 
Langtons, Alresford, Hants, for Col. H. Stratto 
Messrs. J. Colson and Son, FF.R.I.B.A., Winche 
architects :— 

Franklin, Portswood... ... | ... £1,7 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd., Bristol 
Humphreys, Winchester ... vos, ah 
Fielder and Son, Winchester 
Hutchings, Winchester 
Green, Droxford a 
Eddolls, Alresford... on 
Barnard Bros., Alresford .., 
Hedges, Bishopstoke... rch 
Grace, Winchester ; aR f 

Brramincuam.—For the equipment with elec! 

the Technical School, for the corporation:— —_— 
Farker, Limited* ... ... _ ... £18,226 
* Recommended for adoption. — 
[Lowest of six tenders received; the 
£20,510. | 


Brocktry, 8. E.—For providing a complete 


low-pressure hot-water apparatus for warmin; e 
of the school in Mantle-road, Brockley (now i 
of enlargement. by 393 places), for the Lon 
Board :— 
Wontner Smith, Gray, and Co. ... 
Clark, J.F.,;andSons ...._—... 
Davis, G. ide 
Purcell and Nobbs 
Vaughan and Brown... .... ws 
‘Wenham and Waters (Limited) ... 
Gray, J., Darwen-street, Chelsea*.., 
* Accepted, 


ane 


~- 
100£ San i' iin , 
Le YF ‘arr. SI Mee oe 
Seer 7 oh —_ e 
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[HH PASSING AND THE COMING 
| RACE. 


/A T the Institute, on Monday night, the 
i Gold Medallist for 1895 was elected, 
ithe members proceeded to vote on the 
ion of fifty-nine new members who 
been approved by the Council. The first 
a retrospect of work already done, 
ond suggests speculations about careers 
yet commenced. 
eminent architects of the Gothic 
are becoming fewer and fewer. It 
long now since Scott, Street, and 
es left us. Godwin, with equal abili- 
but with only the rarest opportunities of 
jutting them into practice, remained but a 
jittle while behind. Sedding, who would 
aye carried on the line, was taken away 
Johnson and Paley have gone but 
y, and of those who are left none has 
me better work in his own special line than 
James Brooks, to whom, on the recom- 
dation of the Council, the medal will 
in due course be presented. 
e last twenty years have seen an im- 
@ architectural change. Church-build- 
@ has almost ceased; Early Gothic has 
en almost abandoned; and even Late 
ic has become the exception in all but 
siastical structures. Except in the hands 
few men who were for the most part 
ed in the Medieval school, what is 
d Renaissance has sunk into the appli- 
m of distorted Classic detail to shape- 
§ facades. General design seems dying 
, Or the ‘‘assessor ” with an established 
of reputation is killing it; and we are, 
of us, getting so used to this, that we 
to look for anything better. We are 
ing ourselves among ourselves; we 
iven up seriously studying the dis- 
or the past ; we have no principles ; we 
lost our ideal. So there comes upon us 
hing like a shock when we take down 
sty portfolio, and compare with the 
ipery street-architecture of the day, the 
churches of the passing generation. 
eir authors sometimes missed the mark, 
i they aimed high; they were not shooting 
ndom as mostof usnoware. ‘Their very 
es teach us more than most modern 


8. 
Brooks, perhaps, was first introduced 
y of our readers by a view of St. 
l’s, Shoreditch, which we published 
od-engraving in our pre-lithographic 
It showed a well-composed, well- 
loned exterior, with a nave and aisles 
@ bays, a lofty porch, a narrow tran- 
and a tower on the north side. It was 
brick building, with some of the coloured 
ds and diapers which were in fashion at 
time, and which the ignorant and un- 
ful misused in a way which would still 
their works a terror to us, if the 
on smoke had not happily shown by 
aling them that there is a soul of good- 
in it after all. The style had more 
ty with Mr. Street’s earlier one than 
that which we were long accustomed to 
as Mr. Brooks’s, and which first 
ted general attention at St. Columba’s, 
ston. The outside of this church 
d perhaps still is, ‘‘ caviare to the 
tal” ; but the interior compelled almost 
versal admiration. It had one of the first 
8 narrow-aisle plans, which afterwards 
a6 80 common, and, moreover, one of 
successful of them. The obstruc- 
to sight caused by the columns was 
y remoyed, and yet the traditional 


effect of the nave arcades was retained. Of 
course, when this has once been done, every- 
body can do it again--in some sort or other ; 
but the long series of subsequent imitations 
shows plainly that everybody cannot do it 
with the dignity of fine proportion which 
we find here. The idea, we believe, was 
first advovated by Mr. Street, and used by 
him at St. Mary’s, Clifton. But, judging 
only from views, the internal composition 
there is hardly so satisfactory as in this 
example at Haggerston. The nave is too 
wide for the aisles, and some recent adapters 
of the type have made it wider and more 
unmanageable still. 

At St. Columba, Mr. Brooks borrowed 
largely from the Harly French style, of 
which Mr. Burges, in a different way, had 
been making good use. 


Gothic than in our own. The nave, it is 
true, has only a wooden roof. For structural 


reasons vaulting does not readily adapt itself 


to wide naves with narrow aisles, and Mr. 
Brooks's groined nayes have, we believe, 
been generally those in which the three 
avenues were nearly of the customary pro- 
portions. Groining, again, does not suit the 
demand for cheapness which accompanies a 
general falling off in the wealth and pro- 
sperity of the country, such as that from 
which we have long been suffering, and so 
the vaulting of St. Columba has not been 
copied as freely as its ground-plan. 

If St. Columba’s was remarkable for its 
interior, the fine church of St. Andrew 
Mr. Brooks soon after began at Plaistow 
was not less notable for its external effect. 
Its main feature, the central tower. is 
still unfinished, having been carried just 
above the crossing. Modelled to a large 
extent on the lines of the ruined steeple 
of St. Albin, Angers, the design had an 
individuality and a refinement about it which 
made it something quite different from a 
mere mechanical copy. The old example, 
full of power as it is, yet tends a litile in the 
direction of clumsiness and heayiness. In 
the new one this was avoided. It is not 
easy to improve on ancient work, even when 
it strikes us as less successful than it should 
be; but in the Plaistow tower, and that of a 
similar type designed for his still more im- 
portant church at Kensington, Mr. Brooks 
clearly succeeded in doing so. 

At St. Peter’s, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. which 
we illustrated on July 20th, 1883, Mr. Brooks 
produced a very striking church without any 
tower at all. Its characteristic features are 
the great height of the clerestory, and the 
central fiéche, springing from a gabled roof 
of its own above the crossing. Quaint com- 
binations like this, of gablets and spirelets, 
have given a distinctive character to other 
designs by the same architect. They remind 
us, not unpleasantly, of that great store- 
house of the picturesque, the round-arched 
German style; but they are by no means out 
of harmony with features which belong rather 
to the Western side of the Rhine. The Church 
of the Ascension, Lavender Hill, has an 
almost detached tower, occupying the position 
of a south porch, and separated from the nave 
by a comparatively low aisle. This is an 
arrangement which has often been tried in 
modern times, for the most part by rather 
inferior designers; and perhaps, partly for 
this reason, one can hardly look at it without 
some little prejudice. In the present case it 
has, of course, the advantage of better detail 
than usually goes with it; but the way in 
which it groups with the adjacent building is 
hardly as pleasant as it might be. Mr. 
Brooks’s clever tower and spire have not 
been built, and a lofty roof and clerestory 
have been added to the church from designs 
by Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., Mr. Brooks 
having thrown up the commission owing to 
disputes with the vicar, since deceased. 

We pass on to the ineffectual competition 


He began, too, ona 
small scale, his use of groined vaulting, a 
feature even more necessary in Continental 


= 
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for Liverpool Cathedral. The. instructions 
to competitors never appear to have been 
published, and it is only from the designs 
which were submitted that we can infer what 
the selected architects were told to aim at. 
There must apparently have been two direc- 
tions, not easily to be reconciled with each 
other—one to find room for as large a con- 
gregation as possible within hearing of a 
preacher; and the other, retain as far as 
possible the forms and proportions of a great 
Medizeval church. The result might have 
been foreseen. Hach of the three designs 
submitted had a large space in sight of a 
pulpit ; but in sight and in hearing are two 
very different things. Mr. Brooks’s arrange- 
ment, though not on plan the most plausible 
looking for the purpose, would probably have 
fulfilled it less imperfectly than either of the 
alternative ones. Like some of the Rhenish 
churches, its nave was a galleried one, with 
two aisles, one above the other. Internally, 
it might have been better if this arrangement 
had been more frankly accepted ; if, in short, 
the galleried part had been dealt with as two 
distinct stories rather than as one with a 
floor across it. But it was on the, out- 
side that its difficulties most showed them- 
selves. The roofs, thrust upwards by the 
height of the double aisles, dwarfed the 
western towers, so that their belfry-stages 
were below, and not above, the main 
ridge. Even then they were so tall that 
no practicable central tower could over- 
top them. The typical English cathedral 
was, therefore, out of the question. There 
remained the Burgos type of church—a very 
grand one—with a lantern at the crossing, 
lower than the western towers. On this Mr. 
Brooks’s design was based. With more time 
for thought and study, it might have been 
made a very noble design. But cathedrals 
are not designed in a few months, and 
especially cathedrals of a sort for which no 
precedent exists, and in spite of all the 
beauty of individual features, and the skill 
manifested in numberless points of the 
scheme, it left something to be desired in its 
general composition. 

It cannot be said of the best of architects 
that he never failed. It is much if he ever 
eminently succeeded. But one watches with 
interest and respect all the experiments of 
an able man who knows what he wants to 
do, and who tries at it in one way after 
another till he finally does it. Itis here that 
the coming race of architects are in some 
danger of falling behind the passing race. 
Their work, as a rule, is not that of men 
who have made up their minds what to aim 
at, and who mean to aim better and better 
till they hit it. Blown about by every wind 
of style, they get no further. Style is only 
a secondary thing, and building what is in 
fashion to-day means building what will be 
out of fashion to-morrow, unless it has some- 
thing deeper than its mere style to save it. 


SEPARATISM IN ARCHITECTURE. 


EX LIKE other professional artists, the 
architect, for some reason or other, has 
been divided into two functions. To some, his 
work is a profession ; to others, it is an art. 
There appears to be a sort of natural ‘line of 
cleavage” between the two functions which 
is recognised by the profession generally. 
Nearly everyone admits that there is a prac- 
tical as well as an artistic’side—the onedealing 
with buildings and plans and construction, 
the other with design, pure and simple. 
Those who regard the vocation as a “pro- 
fession” have an easy task to make out their 
contention, for it is easier to profess to be a 
master of building science in its many 
aspects, than to become an artist in any real 
sense of the term. A man can pose before 
the public as a professor of the art of build- 
ing—one yersed in all the practical details 
of supervising and carrying-out the build- 
ing with science and tact; he cannot so 
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readily, or with such agsurance, profess 
to be gifted with artistic power, for itisa 
gift that cannot be measured or tested by 
rule, or in the same tangible manner as we 
can test a man’s qualification as a good 
builder and constructionist. It is easier, in 
fact, to become a professional builder than 
an artist in building. A question of good or 
bad drainage, of sound or defective materials, 
of good or inferior construction and work - 
manship, is readily understood and acknow- 
ledged ; but it is otherwise with a question of 
taste or of style. A division; therefore, is 
convenient, but not honest. One partner in 
a firm may undertake the planning and con- 
struction and the superintendence of build- 
ings, and the other partner confine his 
attention to the design. Such a division of 
talent is common, and is often beneficial, as 
it ‘sedate! each of the partners to employ his 
talents on those portions of the work for 
which he is more suited. And to a certain 
degree it must be to the advantage of the 
building. Skilful planning, though not 
invariably associated with artistic skill in 
elevation, sound construction and workman- 
ship, are qualities worth attaining. They 
pay in the long run, for there are many 
people who prefer sound and well-planned 
buildings to the architectural design, which 
is often faulty in these respects. 

We may distinguish two classes of practi- 
tioners, whom we may call for convenience 
sake the ‘‘ separatists ” and the ‘ dualists.” 
The “‘ separatist” boldly avows that he takes 
only one side of the profession. He is either 
practical or artistic, and he does not scruple 
to admit his preference. The ‘ suryeyor- 
architect” is one of this description—he 
acknowledges his inclination. Everything is 
regarded from the business or commercial 
point of view ; quantities are prepared before 
the drawings are complete, so that'the latter 
may be made subordinate to them; the speci- 
fication is drawn up by the quantity taker. 
The routine of the office is observed 
in the superintendence and details of 
the building; but this one-sided view 
is prejudicial to the design. The building is 
meagre and commonplace, the business stamp 
is upon eyery part. The “artist-architect,” 
to use a clumsy expression, is another form 
of separatist whose work is equally defective. 
He studies only the elevation, a‘ detail here or 
there, while all the rest of the building ‘is 
neglected. The actual work shows 'that the 
contractor has done his best to take advan- 
tage of defective drawings and specifications, 
and of insufficient superintendence. We all 
know the results of this division of labour ; 
but it is easy and’ convenient, readily lends 
itself to « professional partnerships, and is 
more lucrative than that combination: of 
work and art which will not submit to com- 
promise. There are others also who take a 
dual view of their professional duties who 
think that both business and art can be com- 
bined or held by the same individual loosely, 
and that he can practise one or both as oppor- 
_ tunity permits. These are perhaps the most 
dangerous class, for the dualist professes to 
combine both’ branches, though he may be 
only skilled in one branch. He can be a sur- 
veyor one day, an artist the next ; undertake 
to give you as much art as you ‘can pay for, 
or to design a building in ‘any style you like 
for the asking, and it is this sort ct Admirable 
Crichton of the profession who abounds. 
Or he may agree to work with the engineer 
or surveyor, each doing a part. The dual 
way of looking at the business’is at least the 
most convenient, as it adapts itself to all cir- 
cumstances, and is not bound by any cor- 
scientious scruples. The: five-per-centage 
commission system of remuneration was no 
doubt an outgrowth and almost necessary 
consequence of making art pay by linking it 
to business. Thus, architecture ‘became a 
business, something that could be separated 
from workmanship and building, or as easily 
Joined together. What are theresults? Art 


shop the architect appears 


the decoration. 


decoration. 
the architecture are out of joint. 


a perfunctory or business-like manner. 


who have considered the subject. 


others. 


art-craft.” 


professional men and artists. 
perhaps to all true artists, but still practi- 


art-craftsman; but how many fulfil the de- 
scription in these days? Thesame authority 
said: ‘“‘Some have tried dividing the archi- 
tect by means. of a joint partnership, in 
which one is the professor doing the plan- 
ning, and the other is the artist doing the 
elevation. King Solomon did not intend to 
divide the child between the two women who 
each claimed to be its mother, and you can- 
not so divide your work except by killing 
the architecture.” Very true; building and 
architecture cannot be divided; the two things 
are inseparable, they are indivisible, and yet 
we have to accept the fact that modern prac- 
tice has made them separable, and therefore 
antagonistic. We often see the practice of 
employing one man to plan and carry out. 
the building, another to design the elevation, 
or a surveyor plans and. superintends the 
work after the architect has made the design. 
It is this analytical view of architecture that 
has to be refuted if we are to make progress ; 
but how is the real unity of conception to be 
brought about again? This is the crux. All 
our technical schools and our architectural 
schemes of education, good as they are for 
our present condition, are really helping on 
the analytical method, or that which pro- 
motes ‘division. There is'no help for us. 
The synthetical mode of study isin abeyance: 
‘Mr. Basil Champneys, in his recent paper, 
aptly remarked, that it is implied that ‘‘a 


and the profession, instead of being one, are 
separable ; building and architecture are two 
distinct features ; the professional man looks 
at his work from a commercial point of view, 
and brings it down to the level of a trade. 
The cleavage is seen better in buildings. 
One of the obvious results of the division 
is the divorce between ‘construction . and 
decoration. In the warehouse and the city 
to have 
delegated all his structural work to the 
engineer or clerk of works, and to have left 
all thought of treatment and decoration till 
after the walls and ceilings have been 
plastered. The iron girders or stanchions 
have been ordered simply to bear the loads 
without any reference to their treatment in 
In short, the scheme of con- 
struction nowhere agrees with that of the 
In a word, the construction and 
The iron 
structure—the work of the engineer—is now 
often fitted to the brick or stone front of the 
architect. The professional and the per- 
centage principles creep into all the appoint- 
ments and details of the building: we see it 
in the design and workmanship of the 
joinery, the decoration, the fittings. The 
architect provides for so many squares of 
flooring, or so many feet of wood panelling. 
He gives a detail or describes the work, and 
it is placed in the hands of the contractor 
to carry into execution—the work is thus 
divided. .A sample of wallpaper, or painted 
decoration, or g.iass is given, and the work 
is taken over by the special tradesman. The 
architect's interest ceases after he has made 
a general design, or given his instructions in 


3ut this dualism of motive and labour is 
contrary to the position maintained by all 
The other 
day the head master of the Birmingham 
School of Art, in alluding to the want of 
unity and aim in the profession, declared he 
could not accept the dictum that architecture 
may be an art to some and a profession to 
He said: ‘Architecture, to be a 
profession, must be an art—nay more, an 
True, according to its original 
meaning and practice; but times have 
altered. We have shown that there may be 
such a thing as a surveyor’s building and an 
architect’s building ; that there is something 
very real about the division of architects into 
The two 
things, in fact, do exist—very painfully 


cally. No doubt the architect should be an 


‘nice drawing of ‘‘ Oriel Street, Oxford,” 


design may be taken to pieces, that the 
vation is to follow a plan previously a 
independently made.” He showed that # 
was a dangerous heresy, and said wh 
every real architect knows—that ‘‘p 
section, and elevation must be concei' 
one time. None is before or after the 
none is greater or less than another.” | 
we have the pith of the whole matter. 
we are working and studying on very o 
site principles to all this. It is now ¢ 
individual for himself; the engineer, 

veyor, craftsman—each can do what he thin 
right without consulting the architect ; 

rather, the latter allows the work to be th 
divided. Hence it is that separatism amor 
architects, or if we like to call it *‘ ind 
vidualism,” is spoiling the prospect of #] 
art, ever again assuming its real promin 
The mischief was in first allowing bui 
and architecture to be two distinct thin 
Plan and external design can be sepa 
and studied by different individuals, 
is this spirit of division—of cutting i 
pieces, not apportioning or sharing—wh 
has not only entered into the profession, 
has also become apparent in our building: 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE. OF PAINTER | 
WATER COLOURS. - 


Piet in style and manner is’ 
main characteristic of the Exhibition 
water colours at the Royal Institute « 
Painters. Some of the things would hay 
been better unhung, both for their paint 
reputation and that of the gallery; o 
deserve favourable recognition, The 
ferent schools are represented, from th 
Knglish traditional methods seen in 
pictures as those of James Orrock, Ber 
HKyans, to the Impressionistic vagaries 
strong naturalistic work of Hope Mca 
G. Ackermann, Dudley Hardy, and ot 

In the West,.Gallery there are a few w 
of note. We may pass approvingly the 
of ‘‘ Amsterdam,” by T. L. Shoosmith, 
its canal and barges—a brown monochro 
the strong. view by P. A. ae of ‘“ 
Ranza, Arran” (9); Yeend King’s “ 
Stream, Cerne Abbas,” a study of 
sunlight; the admirable drawing of 
Alban’s” (43), by Mrs. Harry Vine; 
Davies’ strong ‘‘ Mountain Solitude’ 
Claude Hayes’ ‘‘Stormy Day,” a 
handling of a common or heath, fre 
cloudy ; Hugh Carter’s oil-like picture, ‘ 
Times”’ (98); A. M. Rossi’s ‘‘The Found 
a buxom-looking young lady carryin 
puppy through a wheatfield ; Miss Rayn 


ing the beautiful spire of St. Mary’s. Wa 
Langley’s ‘‘ Moments of Idleness” (16 
another of those conscientious transcrif 
the toilers by the sea, which he can pa 
truthfully and pathetically. The scene: 
sents Penzance Pier; a wrinkled old 
woman watches her grandchildren _plaj 
with a crab. The drawing, modelling, 
colour are equal to Mr. Langley’s reputati 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, in ‘‘ When the P! 
Trees Blossom” (20), gives us one 
brilliant sunlit studies, full of fid 
nature, strong and fresh, perhaps a lit 
and wanting in atmosphere. For ¢ 
drawing, modelling, and realistic | 
Edward Henry Corbould’s “Arts and C 
may be mentioned, a delightful piece 
life; the ‘‘Chancellor’s Garden, Sali 
occupies a central position. Asa dra; 
garden-flowers, with the elegant spi 
ing high into the background, E. 
Rowe’s work holds its, own. Und 
Carlton A. Smith’s ‘‘ Gold-Fish” (58) 
girls playing with a bowl of gold-fish 
not much motive; its chief meri 
sides in the light falling on the 
the carved chair-back, and furniture. 
Follen Bishop's forest scene (64) is d 

and the rich colour ‘of woodland ting 


hie: 
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light of the setting ‘sun admirable. 
fi Dadd is, as usual, droll and humour- 
us in ‘‘ Those who Swim in Sin must Sink 
a Sorrow,” a scene of two young swells, clad 
a the garb of the last century, seated chained 
acell, the drawing and costume all that 
ye can expect from so scrupulous a painter 
incident. E.M. Wimperis’s ‘‘ Yorkshire 
oor ” (116) is full of atmosphere and strong 
jandling ; qualities seen also in A. W. Wee- 
on’s grey and cloudy landscape, ‘‘ Windy 
Autumn” (122)—the colour and atmo- 
phere; I’. Stuart Richardson’s ‘Dutch 
Welcome ” (130); Herman Hart’s ‘‘ Whitby.” 
as. Orrock’s noble view of ‘‘ Kenilworth” 
56) has all the character of breadth and 
nassive handling and colour of this painter, 
nd bracketed to it we must mention Bernard 
jvyans’s view, ‘‘ In the Valley of Desolation 
harfe dale,” a magnificent valley between 
rageous banks of rich foliage, and 
ted by a warm sun. ‘There are romance 
power in the scenery Mr. Evans loves to 
t. J. E. Rogers has a pleasing sketch 
Limburg (119). Henry M. Rheam 
ibutes ‘‘''he Gathering of the Mistle- 
a Druidical pr ocession of damsels, robed 
white, of somewhat hard features, wend- 
g their way through a wood, carrying 
anches of mistletoe, their heads wreathed 
oak-leaves. The faces are stereotyped 
almost unmaidenly ; the leader of the 
ession carries a golden scythe. The 
ure, though small, is ambitious, and the 
position clever. The works of Stuart 
ardson and I. Hope Mclachlan are 
g and poetical. 
The president, Sir J. D. Linton, has this 
ne given us a work more worthy of his repu- 
min ‘ Celia” (383). Itis a three-quarter 
ure-study of a maiden of delicate features, 
t face in profile. with her back towards the 
tator, with a sky background. The figure 
aceful her hands clasped behind, and the 
ming citron- coloured costume and bodice 
ved by gauntlet and frilled sleeves of 
white silk, are in perfect harmony. She 
sa large hat, which isin shadow. We 
here, at least, a scholarly work full of 
ed grace ard charn. On the opposite 
H. J. Gregory’s ‘‘ Little Psyche” (260) 
sof extremely simple design, full of poetic 
d childlike grace. A little girl in white 
is stooping picking a wild autumn 
r Jrom amidst the ripe and waving corn; 
face is in shadow, her eyes upturned; 
bind her is the golden cornfield radiant with 
autumn sun. Nothing can be more charm- 
ngly simple and direct than this child study, 
md the pose of the little maiden on her knees, 
tor the poppy-flower speckled foreground. 
Near this study Miss Kate Mary Whitley 
lisplays two delightful studies of ‘‘ Shells” 
260), * Two Butterflies” (249), exquisite in 


acy of drawing and colour and texture. 
ther on her ‘‘ Etruscan Relics” (326) 
be noticed for the same realistic minute- 
ssand texture of pottery. R. B. Nisbet 
) charms by his ‘“‘ Autumn” sketch und 
er studies; but they show a change of 
nner. 
G. Ackermann’s “Moonrise”; Fred 
- Cotman’s ‘‘ Passing Shower” (203) ; 
r. Straton Ferrier's view of Church, Dor- 
cht (213), a fine grey sketch of the fine 
ver of the Groote Kirk ; and Miss Charlotte 


Te) 


(272); H. Ryland’s 


te. *‘A Dutch Lodging House” (335) 
full of character in the group of men play- 


cards. 

try Hine has a pleasing landscape, 
tchin” (367), a spring study of foliage 
and feathery, perhaps a. trifle hazy 
the foreground, and ‘‘A May Morning, 
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St. Alban’s” (494), both examples of his 
subtle handling anddelicatetone. The works 
of H. M. Rheam, ‘‘Spring ” (399) ; J. Fulley- 
love (403) ; R. Phené Spiers ; W. Hyre Walker, 
‘‘Coming off the Moors” are noteworthy. 
Of figure incidents, C. MacIver Grierson’s 
‘‘Held by a Thread,” a Puritan maiden 
winding a skein, held by a young man of 
demure countenance, is spoilt ty the too cold 
green of the grass. Edgar Bundy’s ‘‘ The 
Squire ” (430) and ‘‘ From the Country” are 
cleverly - painted episodes. Miss Mildred 
Butler is faultless in her drawing of ‘A 
Fallen Branch” (341). ‘‘It Might Have 
Been” -—G. G. Kilburne — tells its own 
story. A young monk looks down from a 
monastry flight of steps with a calm resigna- 
tion, or it may be with a touch of regret, at 
a happy pair who are sttting together below. 
Other subjects by H. R. Steer (393), L. M. 
Kilpin (394), Arthur Severn (380), J. Fulley- 
love (398), A. W. Weedon (427), Edwin 
Hayes (389) deserve notice. 

In the East Gallery a few pictures are 
worth notice. Yeend King’s drawing of 
‘‘Spettisbury Bridge,” an old stone struc- 
ture, is a decided improvement on the painter’s 
tone. Instead of the cold green, a nice grey 
takes its place, and his ‘‘ Cerne Abbas, 
Dorset’ (470), is a crisp study of sunlight on 
the village street. G. G. Kilburne has a 
large figure subject, ‘‘ His Royal Highness,” 
an incident apparently in the Fourth George’s 
reign. Courtiers and sycophants are lining 
the passage for H.R.H., and these are 
graceful in diawing, and of nice colour. 
Alfred East’s ‘‘ Northampton” (463) is a 
masterly rendering of the old colonnaded 
church, fresh, and full of colour. Clever 
and feelingly treated is Miss Mildred A. 
Butler's ‘‘ The Sentinel,” a raven perched on 
the stump of a tree in a snow-clad wood. 
‘“‘A Freshening Breeze,” by G. Cockram 
(478); ‘‘A Frosty Morning,” by Claude 
Hayes; ‘‘ Bank of Cloud, Sunset,” by Arthur 
Severn; Ired. M. Evans’s ‘‘Story of the 
Sea”’ (503) are meritorious. George Cock- 
ram’s large centre picture, ‘‘ Hventide,” a 
waste of sea and shore, in which the sun’s 
parting rays are reflected, is calm and un- 
broken in its solitude. Edward Hargitt’s 
(542) strong purple-toned mountain-scape ; 
©, E. Johnson’s ‘‘ Approaching Thunder- 
storm” (547), a study of dark, threatening 
cloudsandsummersunshine; W. L. Hankey’s 
“‘Sussex Orchard,” a delightfully-painted 
meadow gleaming with twinkling flowers; 
W.Ayerst Ingram’s ‘‘ Falmouth Harbourafter 
the Blizzard of 1891” (560) are of interest. A 
carefully studied effect is David Green’s 
“Whitby” (562), and E. M. Wimperis’s 
‘‘View of Downs near Slindon” (571) is by 
far the finest work of the sort in this gallery. 
The sun and open-air effect and the haze 
over the distance are masterly. The blue 
breaking waves in A. W. Weedon’s “‘ On the 
South Coast” (577), are well painted, and 
G. Hine, in ‘‘ Goldstone Bottom, near 
Brighton,” ‘‘ Black Cap, near Lewes,” in the 
West Gallery, must also be commended for 
his skilful rendering of vapoury mist on the 
Sussex Downs. 

Joseph Knight’s work, ‘‘The Gloom of 
Idwall” (589) is too smooth, and these 
qualities of softness aid vapidness seems to 
increase. Arthur Severn’s large study of 
sunset ‘‘Signs of Clearing,” a seascape. is 
almost too pastel-like in its handling. We 
cannot admire the treatment’ of Joseph 
Scott’s otherwise well-painted -‘‘ Pastime in 
the Middle Ages ”’ (568), a nobleman’s family 
looking at a hawk worrying a hare. Joseph 
Nash has shown nautical talent in his work 
‘« The Rescue,” a brave lifeboat crew bringing 
the saved from a wrecked vessel to a large 
steamer. Miss Anna- ‘Nordgren’s “Old 
Molly” is masterly and strongly painted, 
and we must note works by Dudley Hardy 
622), ‘‘The Fair Aberdeen,” by James G. 

aing (623), Miss Marian Chase (615), 
amongst others, 
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- THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Architects was held on Tuesday evening, 
the chair being occupied by Mr. George Highton, 
past president. Mr. John Ruskin, M.A., of 
Brastwood, Coniston Lake, was elected an 
honorary member, the chairman congratulating 
the members on the honour conferred on the 
Society by the adhesion of so distinguished a 
writer and art critic. Mr. Thomas G. Hart, 14, 
Clifford’s Inn, W.C., was elected as an ordinary 
member and five other nominations were read. 


SOME PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURE. 


The following paper on this subject, illustrated 
by numerous lantern: reproductions of house 
plans and interiors, was read by Mr. R. Barry 
Parxer, of Moorlands, Buxton :— 

In the class of house with which we are to deal 
to-night there are so many directions in which 
improvement is needed, that it will only be 
possible for me, in the space of one lecture, to rexer 
to a few of them, and to those specially which 
will illustrate, most suggestively, the main prin- 
ciples for which Icontend. ‘The influences which 
our common everyday surroundings have upon 
our characters, our conceptions, our habits of 
thought and conduct, are often very much under- 
rated ; we do not realise the power they have of 
either aiding or hindering the development in us 
of the best or worst of which we are capable. Of 
the capacity the mere contour of a moulding has 
to bear the impression of refinement or vul- 
garity, we, as architects, are fully aware, but 
may not quite as fully realise the harmful in- 
fluence of imperfect and unspontaneous drawing, 
or ill-conception in pattern, design, or ill-assorted 
combinations of colour; and perhaps the influ- 
ence is none the less hurtful, in that it is often 
comparatively unconsciously operative on the 
recipient. The things of first consideration, in 
designing a house, are convenience, workability. 
The plan is that which should be first thought 
of ;:so, in our small middle-class house, I will 
try to suggest one or two of the improvements 
that seem to be most wanted in planning. First 
of all (for the sake of any who may be here who 
are not architects), I will just point out what is 
the most comfortable form of room for a sitting- 
room with respect to the relative positions of the 
door, windows, and fire. 1f your room must, of 
necessity, be square or oblong (which should be 
the case as seldom as possible), the form most 
conducive to comfort is to keep the window at 
one. end, the door near the other, and the fire- 
place on the opposite long wall. The second 
best arrangement, when this cannot be got, is to 
have the door and fire both on the long wall. 
When the door is on the opposite wall to the 
fire, you never feel to be able to get out of the 
draught of it. Well, here are four plans, taken 
almost at random from those recently published 
in the building journals, and laid down on the lines 
usually adopted for this class of house. What 
are the chief defects? Are they not these ?— 
(1) Too many rooms, and all, therefore, neces- 
sarily too small. In the larger middle-class house 
there are generally drawing-room, dining-room, 
library, kitchens, and offices—all tolerably good 
rooms. Now, when a smaller house is wanted, 
the general custom seems to be to put exactly the 
same number of rooms, only reducing them all in 
size. Would it not be far better to reduce the 
number of rooms, keeping such rooms as we do 
retain large enough to be healthy, comfortable, 
and inhabitable? Are not many of the houses 
we all know only too well most distressing in this 
respect, divided up as they are into a number of 
small compartments (w3 cannot call them rooms), 
all far too small to be healthy, too small to be 
really fit for human habitation? And what is 
gained by this cramping’ Generally only that 
there are one or two ot these compartments which 
are practically no good'to anyone. In far the 
greater number of these houses the third room 
even is never used, or only used for the sake of 
it; and its chief advantage seems to be, it is 
somewhere for the women of the household to put 
in any spare time they may have, cleaning down, 
dusting, &c. Now many people have a feeling 
that.there is a certain cosiness in a small, room 
entirely unattainable in a large one. This isa 
mistake altogether ; quite the reverse has been 
my experience, which is that such a sense of 
cosiness as can be got in the recesses of a large 
room can never be reached in a small one, be it 
no larger than a sentry-box. But if your big 
room is to be comfortable, it must have recesses. 


There is a great charm in a room broken up in 


-plan, when that slight feeling of mystery is given’ 


-to it which arises when you cannot see the whole 
room from any one point in which you are likely 
‘to sit, when there is always something round the 
corner. And what is usually made of the hall ? 
Generally one of two things: either it is a 
passage, with a kind of step-ladder for a stair- 
case, and a hat-stand in it, with not room 
enough for you to hold the door and leta 
friend out, or it is a great, bare, cold, comfort- 
less waste space, in the centre of the house, in- 
stead of being (as it might) the most comfortable 
and homely room, the centre of the common life 
of the household. Of course, a hall of this kind 
needs some care in planning. In the first place, 
the staircase must occupy exactly that position in 
which it which it can be made an ornament, and 
a pleasing feature in the room (all of which it is 
quite capable of being), and a position in which 
it does not detract from the cosiness, or give any 
unpleasant feeling of draughtiness, or too great 
openness. In the second place the doors, neces- 
sarily opening into a hall, must be so carefully 
grouped that the parts of the room in which any 
one would sit, should be out of the draught of 
them as far as possible. In any house, all through 
the winter months, unless a fire of some kind is 
kept burning in the hall, the whole house is cold ; 
most people find it necessary to have a stove or 
something, and in most houses it is thought 
necessary to have two other fires burning, that 
there may be somewhere to show visitors. Now, 
when the hall is also a sitting-room, we get, for 
the trouble and expense of two fires, all the 
advantages ordinarily attaching to three. Here 
are three ground plans somewhat on these lines, 
but I want specially to call your attention to this : 
In one we have a large hall, which is the principal 
sitting-room, one other good large room, kitchen, 
scullery, and pantry on the ground floor. Just 
contrast, for a moment, the difference in appear- 
ance between these two halls—the one a comfort- 
able room, with a bright open fire burning; and 
the other, the ordinary hall, with a tile floor and 
a stove, or the cramped passage. I must now 
pass on to decoration and furniture. The best 
test of the artistic merits or demerits of a room, 
as a whole, is the impression it makes on one’s 
entering for the first time. We can get accus- 
tomed to anything, and it is from this fact, taken 
in conjunction with what we have already noted, 
of the power as an influence for advancement or 
degradation of beautiful or unbeautiful surround- 
ings, that the importance of our subject to-night 
is partly drawn. And what should be our feelings 
on entering a room? Simply this: How ex- 
quisitely comfortable! or the first essential in 
the form and design of any decorative object (and 
everything in a room should be a decorative 
object) is reposefulness. I feel herein to be guilty 
of giving utterance to a truism, and I should 
hardly dare to state so obvious a fact were it not 
that I see this first principle so almost universally 
violated ; for, if this test of reposefulness is the 
test, the average farmhouse kitchen bas an artistic 
value far beyond that of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred drawing-rooms in the kingdom; and [ 
will endeavour to show why. The first fault in 
our rooms, which contributes to this end, is over- 
decoration. This is an almost universal failing. 
Everything has a pattern on it, and almost every 
pattern is mechanically produced, run out by the 
yard, and cut off just where it happens to be 
when the time comes for it to finish. No pattern 
bears any earthly relation to any other pattern, 
and the whole effect is fidgety, fussy, and painful 
to a degree. Nothing is let alone, but every 
surface must needs be worried and tortured 
into some unwholesome form of mechanically- 
produced and altogether soulless ornament. 
We cannot even find rest for our weary eyes 
on the ceiling, for tortuous intricacies of design 
meet them here also. Even this may be better 
han the staring white of old days; but that 
* staring white had, at any rate, a very good 
excuse for its existence from utilitarian considera- 
tions. And observe (and this is the second fault 
I wish to refer to), all this ornament is made to 
shout; everything is clamouring for notice. It 
would not be in place for me to say much here 
about those rooms in which any one element of 
decoration is in such flagrantly bad taste as to be 
noticed immediately on entering with a sort of 
start, and feeling ot ‘‘ Oh, wallpaper !’’ or ‘‘ Oh, 
carpet !’’ or whatever it may happen tobe. A 
designer will often aim at this for the sake of the 
advertisement, and at the sacrifice of his artistic 
principles. But even when this extreme is not 


incident and interest should not be worked into 


rhythm of the design, but still you 
|that the introduction of this spray 
jurious to the whole composition. We 
now go far into the faults in actual draught 
ship most commonin our designs. One th 
very striking, and this is, that almost w 
exception, our designers seem out of their 
directly anything in the way of foreshort 

is required of them; this cannot but lead 
the conclusion, that drawing from N: 


reached, everything seems trying (within certain | 
limits) to assert itself, to attract attention. Now, | 
any ornament you notice when you do not look 
for it, or perhaps we might better say, when you 
do not wish to think of it, is necessarily in bad 
taste. The degree of assertiveness admissible in 
a decorative object is in direct ratio to the degree 
of its conventionalisation or naturalisation, or, to 
put it another way, to the degree in which it is 
fixed or mechanical. For instance, we cannot 
pretend to regulate by rules of this kind pictures 
which are direct mirrors as far as possible of real 
things, though, in so far as they claim to be 
mural decorations, they come under this law. 
Mr. Ruskin’s wall, painted to look like a vinery, 
would admit of much more forcible treat- 
ment, being entirely painted by hand, and as 
true to nature as possible, than would a wall with 
a printed vine pattern on it, in which there 
necessarily was repetition. And natural flowers, 
painted on the panel of a cabinet, may fittingly 
be treated much more forciby than would be 
admissible in a purely conventional design, in a 
similar position, because natural flowers, hills and 
trees, cannot become assertive enough to influence 
one disquietingly ; it is only when man’s agency 
is called in that this element is introduced. 
Therefore, the more nearly approaching to nature, 
the more assertive may be our ornament, or rather 
the less assertive it will be from this very reason, 
and therefore may be the more forcible in treat- 
ment, So we can stand ina conventional pattern 
design, a degree of contrast in tones, which we 
could not in a mere plaid or check, and in a plaid 
or check; contrasts of tone which we could not 
tolerate in flat masses of colour. One of the chief 
underlying causes of this failing of fussiness we 
have noted, is, that a room is scarcely ever de- 
signed as a whole, never enough thought of as a 
whole. ‘The designer of each individual thing, 
knowing nothing of the form or character of any- 
thing else in the room was going to take, thought 
only of his own design, and worked enough 
interest into it to make it all-sufficient in itself, 
and the consequence is (when his design gets put 
into a room in conjunction with a lot of other 
things, all designed in just the same- spirit), 
that restlesness, fussiness, and fretfulness we 
have been deploring. A room is a place in which 
to think of other things, besides those relating 
exclusively to the room itself, and so much 
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not form a sufficiently important part of 


a leaf turning over with any truth or aco 
Another cause of failure in our rooms is t 
of repeating ourselves. With my wish t 
more wholesome feeling in this may spri 
among all engaged in artistic work, I~ 
perhaps, more anxious to have your sym 
than with anything which has gone before. 
us then do nothing different from what w: 
done before, until we feel it to better than 
we have done before. Now this is no 
nary evil, but a very real and living 
How often do we all do something! fresh kn 
ing it to be not the best we can do (best more i 
kind than degree), simply from a weak dislike tha 
people should say of us ‘‘ He can only do thison 
thing.’’ How often do we turn out a design 
a certain purpose and position, knowing it t 
not so good as one we have before done 
similiar purpose and position, simply because ® 
have not strength to do the best we can do, f 
ing people should think that is all we can do. 
so doing we preclude all possibility of prog 
Now observe, this never occurs during the progres 
of any living act in the past. The man who hai 
carved one Karly English capital did not, 
next he had a capital to carve say ‘‘I 
nothing more beautiful, but I must at any r: 
something different: I must not put the 
capital here again.’’? On the contrary, his 
was to carve the same capital again, only he 
some little point in which he could improvs 
the last he did, some way in which he could n 
his light and shade so as to give them an 
pleasing form when seen at a distance, or 8 
more lovely feeling he saw it possible to introd 
into the reveal of a leaf or the curve of as 
You must forgive me if I dwell on 
little, as with all of us who have any 
or wish to see a living art again ex 
among us, that we should realise th 
significance of this is of vital importance. 
are many other changes which must 
place in our practice of the arts, and these 
radical changes, before living art is again po 
to us; butif [ can bring home to anyone, di 
or indirectly, the full insignificance of t. 
shall have done something towards this grea’ 
The reply many would make to this is: ‘ 
aiming at change, variety, novelty, & 
demanded of the designer by a capricious ch 
loving public, broadly speaking, incapable o: 
true judgment or appreciation of good and bi 
art.’’ In reply to this we cannot do better t 
call to recollection what Mr. Ruskin says on ’ 
head: ‘‘You may like making money ex 
ingly ; but if it come to a fair question wh 
you are to make £500 less by this business 
spoil your building, and you choose to sp 
building, there is an end of you. So you m 
as thirsty for fame as a cricket is for cream 
if it come to a fair question, whether yo 
please the mob or do the thing as you 
ought to be done, and you can’t do bo 
choose to please the mob, it’s all over wi 
there’s no hope for you. Nothing: that 
do will ever be worth a man’s glance as h 
by.’’ The fourth cause of failure in decor: 
and furnishing is virtually the same as we 
when speaking of planning. When a 
middle - class house was wanted, wha 
usually done, we saw, was virtually to ta 
plan suitable for a larger house and re 
every way, instead of designing a house s 
the new requirements. The same mista 
generally made in the decoration and fur 
instead of these being designed to suit the 
ditions of circumstances in which they a 
placed, each designed for its position and pur 
and good and honest as far as it goes, wh 
we findP Cheapened imitations of the 
thing found in the larger house, cheape: 
being badly made, by cast ornament 
wrought, by veneer on pine instead of soli 


it as to distractingly affect the pursuance of these 
thoughts and occupations. 1] say again, any 
ornament which you notice when you do not 
wish, is necessarily in bad taste. When choosing 
anything, a wall paper, for instance, we forget 
that we are, while so doing, devoting all our 
thought and attention to the design we are con- 
sidering, and that, though pleasing under these 
circumstances, it may not be equally so to have 
by us when we wish to think of other things, or, 
in the position for which we intend it. Now, no 
flat mechanical ornament designed to cover a 
large space should ever be so designed that you 
are able easily to trace the pattern at the other 
side of the room. Please do not understand from 
this, that it should be small in design; far from 
it—things small in design are, almost necessarily, 
finnikin, and, therefore, unreposeful ; but being 
quiet and retiring in colour and contrast of tones, 
whether large or small, let it reveal (when you 
come to have leisure to examine it) vigorous, 
broad, and direct treatment, good, loving, 
thoughtful drawing, and real artistic conception, 
and perception of beauty in form and line. How 
seldom we get these qualities, these examples, 
selected at random, will do something to illustrate. 
How laboured and unspontaneous they are, 
almost without exception, into what unwholesome 
forms the ornament is tortured, how the whole 
aim seems to be, to make the design as restless 
and fussy as possible; a sort of feeling pervades 
the whole, that the designer could not let the 
thing alone. The lecturer next exhibited what 
he regarded as one of the finest designs for a wall- 
paper in the market, by Lewis F. Day, and 
added: Here, again, is this same pattern by Mr. 
Day, but with the insertion of a little spray 
running in among the main design. Could [ 
have a better example of what I am endeavouring 
to show? Does not the spray largely destroy the 
repose of the whole, making it at once in some 
degree fussy? Of course, Mr. Day, with his 
usual consummate skill, has introduced this addi- 
tional interest in the way least calculated to de- 
stroy the unity ; he did not, as many would have 
done, introduce some large flower form occurring 
at awkward intervals, thereby destroying the 
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metals made to look like wrought, by 
v carved wood, by marbled slate, : ka. 
id now for the fifth, and the last; cause of the 
, and this is: The very marked feeling 
_everything has of not having been designed 
g place. The look everything has of being 
to move at any moment. Most things to 
right and happy in their places must be 
ned for their places and many advantages 
h to a room furnished in this way and largely 
ans of fixtures. here is a unity, com- 
_comfort, and response about such a 
hich can never be got in a room in 
ithe furniture, &c., is not designed for its 
sand looking at home in its positions, 
just temporarily stuck where it happens 
ad, with a look of being on the alert and 
tomove on at a moment’s notice. But it is 
sum up our position and note the general 
ions to which we are led. I have described 
of the defects we most commonly see in 
ing and the arrangement of the hall, the 
want of reposefulness (that infallible 
ion of good ornament) that troubles the man 
te in nearly all domestic decorative work, 

the lack of fitness in the furniture that is 
nerally crowded into the rooms of smaller 
class houses, which adds the final touches 
complete failure, from an artistic point of 
of the great majority of such rooms. I 
mentioned as causes generally contributing 
8 failure, over-decoration, the covering of 
aces with a mass of incongruous patterns 
fatal, even where the designs are in them- 
igood. ‘The effortfulness of most ornament 
hich every pattern seems to clamour for 
@, in which connection I stated as a guiding 
le that any ornament you notice before 
| look for it, is likely to be in bad taste. 
tther, I noticed the laboured and unspon- 

us character of so many of the designs them- 
and the lack of good drawing in them, and 
d that this arose partly from the designer’s 
of repeating himself, and his eagerness to 
ce something fresh without considering 
er it was better. Finally, I drew attention 
‘way in which so many rooms are furnished 
h cheap imitations of better (or more esteemed) 
als, decorated with cast, or otherwise me- 
cally produced, imitations of hand-wrought 
nent, and the general unfitness and ready -to- 
look which results from there being no fixed 
ure, but all having been designed withoutany 
ht of the room, and the room planned with- 
ny view to its furniture. The entire lack of 
, which is the inevitable result of all this, 
continue, so long as our rooms and our 
uses are never thought out as a whole ; so long 
one man plans the building, another arranges 
ecorations, and a third picks up the furni- 
of twenty designers—here, and there, and 
rywhere. It is essential to any good result 
ne man should design the house as a whole. 
not mean necessarily that he should design 
ything in it, or draw with his own hand every 
5 but he must exercise a controlling power, 
eting where he does not design, and insuring 
t the work of all may be done in a spirit of 
operation towards the complete whole which 
planned. You will all be wishing to ask me 
this is possible in our days of speculative 
ding, short leases, and shorter tenancies. I 
st at once admit that to a large part of this 
k such a system is inapplicable, though even 
@ much could be doneif each department made 
improvements are possible, irrespective of 
thers. The lack ot power to cuntrol the 
rations does not excuseu badly-planned hall ; 
outside the purely speculative building there 
et a large amount of work to which the system 
applicable, in greater or less degree, such 
tee mainly depending on our clients ; and here 
have the real difficulty. We are powerless to 
apel our clients; nay, to a large extent, the 
has a right to have his own way. A 
ris in a similar fix: he is called in to pre- 
ribe for a patient, and finds his prescription is 
less because the patient will continue to smoke. 
does not (if he is worth anything) accept the 
tuation ; but he explains that smoking is in this 
fatal, that it renders all his skill unavailing, 
if all his advice is neglected, he will finally 
® to act. Architecture is rightly called a 
ion only when the architect advises his 
what is best, and brings the whole weight 
s knowledge and experience to persuade him 

anything foolish, or in bad taste. When 
produces to order some plan of -which he can- 


approve, he is merely a merchant of plans. 
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While speaking of this duty of the architect’s, I 
would not be thought to make light of many con- 
tions of modern life, which will, so long as they 
continue, and to the extent to which they spread, 
hinder all attempts to produce beautiful. and 
dignified homes. One such condition is the in- 
stability of social position ; everyone is seeking to 
get a step further up the social ladder. The 
result is a demand for houses which look as 
though they belonged to the next social grade 
above that of the people who are to live in them. 
To such untrue aims art refuses any countenance, 
and it is well. But there is an already great, 
and daily increasing, number of those who are 
weary of this fruitless struggle of a life spent in 
work entirely without interest or beauty, or the 
power of giving a vestige of real pleasure, that they 
may have the means to acquire things without 
interest, beauty, or the power of giving any 
pleasure, beyond the sordid satisfaction of letting 
Mr. or Mrs. So-and-So see they can afford to 
have them. ‘These are anxious to find houses 
suited to their genuine wants, houses in which the 
work will be reduced to a minimum, and the 
beauty increased to a maximum, by the only true 
method of making all the useful and necessary 
things beautiful, not by the false. method of 
keeping all useful and necessary things out of 
sight, trying to conceal their purpose, or to 
appear unconscious of their existence, and sub- 
stituting for them things recognised to be useless, 
but regarded (so long as the fashion lasts, at any 
rate), a8 beautiful. This polished mahogany life 
of ours, with stucco trimmings and jerry joints 
presented for view to our visitors and acquaint- 
ances in the front room, is not what many of us 
really want; we are tired also of the dismal and 
cramped, but at any rate real, back-office, back- 
room, and kitchen life, and many are looking for 
houses and for architects who will design them 
houses in which they shall not spend their labour 
for that which is not bread, but shall be able to 
live a life of less artificiality than our present 
complex 19th-century existence—a truer, healthier 
life altogether. I have just said that the true 
method of making a room beautiful is to make all 
the necessary and useful things in it beautiful ; 
so much is this true, that it becomes almost im- 
possible to design a really beautiful room that 
is to have no useful work done in it, and 
natural life lived in it. An architect called 
upon to design a room, in which nothing more 
earnest is to be done than to gossip over afternoon 
tea, has indeed a sad job. For a room must 
always derive its dignity or meanness from, and 
reflect somewhat of, the character and kind of 
occupation which is carried on in it. For 
instance, the studio of an artist, the study of a 
man of letters, the workshop of a carpenter, or 
the kitchen of a farmhouse, each in its position 
and degree, derives a dignity and interest from 
the work done in it. And the things in the room 
bear some relation to that work, and will be the 
furniture and surroundings natural to it; as the 
bench and tools in the carpenter’s shop, the easels 
and canvases in the studio, and the books and 
papers in the study, and the bright pans and 
crockery in the kitchen. All these lend an 
interest, and a sense of active, useful human life 
to the room, which redeem it from vulgarity, 
though it be the simplest possible, and no amount 
of decoration or ornamentation. can give dignity or 
homeliness to a room which is used as a show-room, 
or in which no regular useful life is lived. For 
in the workroom all things have a place by 
reason of their usefulness, which gives a sense ot 
fitness and repose entirely wanting in a room 
where « place has obviously had to be found for 
everything, as in a drawing-room. How far 
things, beautiful alone, are to be allowed place 
in our rooms, [am not prepared to say. Thoreau, 
you will remember, threw away the fossil, the 
only ornament in his room, because it required 
dusting. While not suggesting that we should 
follow his example to such an extreme, I yet 
think that in retaining his spade and his axe 
he retained more of true decoration. And I 
believe in the main that the more adapted to its 
use anything is, the more graceful will it be in 
shape. The bent handle of the axe, more com- 
fortable to hold, is also more beautiful than the 
straight, and in degree the curve and form of the 
handle is adapted to it uses as an axe, by just so 
much the more beautifulit becomes. ‘The eharm of 
the farmhouse kitchen, with everything in its place 
because of its usefulness, can, of course, be in- 
creased to an unlimited extent’ by making all the 
useful articles also beautiful in form and har- 
monious in colour. This is the lins on which alone 


a really beautiful room is to be got, and I would 
discourage all attempts at adornment by finding 
places for useless things. I am glad to think that, 
owing to the great increase of education and 
employment among ladies, there will be less and 
less call for the old-fashioned drawing-room : 
ladies will want a room to work in, not to dawdle 
in. Pardon me if I seem to have dwelt over-long 
on some of these difficulties in the way of design- 
ing really beautiful rooms. I have done so in the 
belief that they do not, as at first may appear, lie 
outside our province. For I believe, as pro- 
fessional men, we have just such power of in- 
fluencing our clients, by helping them towards a 
more natural life, as the doctor has in such 
matters as diet; and particularly is this power 
evident in the domestic branch of the profession 
with which we are dealing. In building a man’s 
shell for him we certainly can influence very 
largely the life he will live within it ; and while 
itis our duty to make that shell fit the life as 
well as possible, it is surely also our privilege to 
make it conduce to the realisation of the best of 
which he is capable. In so far as we do this, we 
shall rise above the mere planner of houses, and 
take our places in the work ‘of planning and 
moulding the future life of the people. 

Mr. G. A. T. MippterTon, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Parker, remarked that, while he 
sympathised with the lecturer in his desire to 
secure greater simplicity of design, a fuller breadth 
of treatment, and more comfort in small houses, 
he did not agree with all his proposals. He 
should have liked to have seen a larger selection 
of plans, and especially of some by recognised 
leaders in the profession, which the lecturer re- 
garded as models worthy of being studied and 
followed. Most of those condemned as bad were 
those of the jerry builder of twenty years 
ago, and would not be worked to even by 
the suburban jerry builder of the present day, 
for even the builder was improving his plan, and 
all architects worthy of the name were sincerely 
desirous to make progress. There were a few 
who did work that had not the stamp of common 
sense; but these were either eccentric persons, 
or men who deliberately carried out startling 
work with the aim of impressing their name on 
the public, and the interest of their work would 
be but evanescent. ‘The lecturer had urged the 
importance of making house furniture fixtures ; 
but in many cases this was undesirable. Apart 
from the tendency of people to move from one 
house to a larger one as means increased, there 
was the fact to be faced that families would grow 
up and scatter, and rooms which had served as 
nurseries became studies or workrooms, while in 
any case one generation would surely be replaced 
by another, and would have fresh requirements. 
In Mr. Parker’s desire for, breadth of design and 
simplicity of treatment all would agree. 

Mr. Sypney Marstanp seconded the vote of 
thanks, which was supported by Mr. H. G. 
Quartermain, Mr. W. Atuport, and Mr. Exits 
Marsuanp. The latter remarked that the lecturer 
had dwelt a little too much on furniture and 
decoration, and had kept the more important sub- 


ject of planning in the background ; he should ° 


have liked to have heard more about the arrange- 
ment of the upper part of the house—the bed- 
rooms, bathroom, and w.c. ‘The plans described 
were of semi-detached or isolated houses, where 
planning was comparatively simple ; but the real 
problem was how to make the best use of a 20ft. 
frontage in a terrace. He agreed with the lecturer 
that two great faults in modern houses were the 
narrow hall and ladder-like staircase. 

Mr. Barry Parker said he had failed to deal 
with the upper part of the house, as the time at 
his disposal was exhausted. The ground plans 
shown, he could assure them, were modern ones 
from recent architectural journals, and were not 
selected as exceptionally bad. He had confined 
himself largely to furniture and decoration, as 
the subjects in which he had had exceptional 
training. He quite agreed with Mr. Middleton 
that it was not always possible, where the occupant 


had a young family, to provide fixed furniture; 


but where this was possible, it added greatly to 
the dignity and comfort of the house. 
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kn instructions for this subject were un- 

usually detailed so as to insure as nearly ag 


possible a uniform character in the designs, and 
although this aim has been fairly well realised, 
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1 must be simple, and one can hardly do better 
/an conceive one’s design on the lines of the old 
\ttages in the neighbourhood in which it is pro- 
\ged to build, as they will invariably suggest 
ach in the way of simple ‘planning, detail, and 
nstruction.' It cannot in this connection be too 
arly laid down that passages must be reduced 
‘a minimum, as anything excessive is pure 
aste, and this class of: house cannot afford that 
| per cent. of its cost should be spent in passage. 
f course in large houses it is generally unavoid- 
je, but here; I maintain that with care it can 
» so curtailed as to be ‘practically nil.’ I 
\irpose taking you through a house built in 
je manner I suggest, and going into detail 
| plan, fittings, and elevation. It is assumed that 
\e have about £800-to spend, and the house will 
and on an acre of ground, and be just such a 
eas is suitable for a young professional man 
| ith a small family or none at all: The ground 

n is the key to all the rest: if that is bad, all 
ja rule, bad ; but it must be worked out bya 
ul consideration of the needs of the first floor. 
ont entrance should not be a mean one ; the 
must be of ample width and have an inviting 

if is a little lower than the usually 
roportions, so much the better, as it will 
tly increase the width. It is always well 
to have a porch or pent, or to recess the 
so as to afford a shelter for anyone waiting 
{the door is being answered. Care should 
taken that the front door is not too much 
y the principal windows. The door should 
to a small lobby or outer porch ; this, 
turn, should have a small cloak-room 
s for coats and hats; 3ft. by 3ft. will 
a considerable quantity of these useful 
8, and the general tidiness of the hall 
ed thereby. Following this lobby, an 


kitchens, will give us quite a 
‘room. ‘To secure this object, it is advisable 
re all the doors on one side, so that the 
nder is free from traffic., An ingle-nook, if 
be arranged, or a corner fireplace, will add 
@ picturesqueness of this cosy room.’ The 
should aiways be low, never more than 
Gin. or 7ft., and a deep beam with a wide 
over. An internal treatment of bricks gives 
Solid air of comfort, and wide benches at the 
add-to this. ‘The usual long passage hall is 
0 much waste of space, and is quite useless 
m of anysort. Neither can it be warmed, 
t and the well of the stairs create a fierce 
of cold air, which is drawn into the 
every time a door is opened. If the 
are shut off by a swing door or a 
ed arch, and a good fireplace given 

hall, a considerable air of warmth 
fort are at once secured, and the general 
y of the house gains thereby, as the ser- 
amis are not constantly en evidence in going up 
ad down stairs. The dining-room, if possible, 


iould have an east aspect, and if it can also have 
South light, so much the better. The morning 


in is always valuable in the dining-room in a 
se of this type, as it is breakfast-room also, 
_the dinner is usually in the evening when 
1¢ lamps are lit. The great things to consider 
L this room, are—width, never less than 13ft., 
ise of service to kitchen and pantries (a small 
oe heage from the latter saves a good deal 
‘Needless traffic). The fireplace’ is best at one 
ad, and the door at the other end at right angles 
) the fire; a long, low window, with a seat 
cessed, and a simple beamed ceiling, should 
‘ake a comfortable and useful room. The draw- 
'§-room, being more.for afternoon and evening 
se, should face sooth to west. Here I prefer a 
luarer room, say, l4ft. by 14ft., with bays 
id ingle, ‘and a very plain-ribbed plaster ceil- 
ig. ‘There is, I fancy, a tendency to make ingle- 
oks long, narrow, and high. This is altogether 
ut of character with the old traditions, as all 
@ ones are just the reverse in every particular. 
Wehens and Ofices—The kitchen should pe of 
ir size, and the window preferably on the N. 
- E. side, so that the mid-day sun should not 
ld to the heat; the window at right angles to 
@ fire, so that the light on the range may be 
nobstructed. The larder should have a similar 

» and may open out of the scullery. The 
ntry is most useful near the dining-room for 
sy service. _ The'scullery, with sink and copper 
ie same side, under the window, and out of 
e draught of the door, if possible. :'The trades’: 
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ey to spend either on ‘the one or the other. | entrance and yard should be well away from the 


front door, and the coal and wood should be under 
cover, and inclosed from the back porch ;: w.c. 
and ash-pit are best distinct from porch, and the 
former not opening, as is too often the case, out 
of the scullery. A small tool-house is useful for 
tools, stores of potatoes, &c. A good height for 
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nothing being allowed in the house, and all being 
as simple and direct as possible. The sink well 
placed out of the way, and in as porous a soil as 
possible. ‘The internal woodwork should all be good 
and sound, carefully framed to distribute strength ; 
wide panels should be avoided, as they usually 
split. Simple brass door furniture is suitable— 
lock-rails about 4ft.to the top are of good appear- 
ance and assist the framing. A good hall floor 
is made ot 3 by 1 oak boards, or small oak blocks. 
All floors should be in narrow widths of tongued 
boards, so that shrinkage may’ be reduced toa 
minimum.’ All lead-light windows should have 
iron casements with quaint iron fastenings and 
quadrants. These need not be expensive. If 
not good ones they will never be wind or weather- 
proof. ~ Wood casements should’ be double 
rebated, and are better for being stayed with 
strong glazing bars. If frames are set on the 
outside a useful window board is provided inside. 
The ovolo is perhaps the most useful mould for 
this class of work, as the price will not allow much 
fancy in the way of special moulds. As to the 
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downstair rooms is 9ft. The first floor is gained 
by a light, easy, and wide staircase, alike con- 
venient for all parts of the house, and the space 
under may be utilised for pantry or way tosmall 
cellar. The staircase, both up and down, should be 
welllighted, and the landing so planned to giveeasy 
access to four or five bedrooms, bath-room, box- 
room, and w.c. Of the bedrooms, two should be 
of good size, and two or three smaller. A large 
bath-room, with hot closet for airing linen, is a 
considerable convenience. The shelves should 
be of open battens, so that heat may ascend. It 
is best to get this and the w.c. over the scullery 
and outbuildings. By this means the circulation 
from the kitchen boiler is kept short, and leakages, 
if they unfortunately occur, do not enforce such 
damage as is too often the case. A w.c. overa 
larder is not in any sense a tasteful arrangement, 
being suggestive to a considerable degree. Bed- 
rooms must be arranged with an idea as to the 
position of the bed, so that it may be shielded 
from the draught, and anyone in bed may see the 
fire. Strong light opposite the bed is also to be 
avoided. The ceiling can be started at 7ft. and 
go off to 9ft. in the centre. Fittings and General. 
—AIl grates should be such as give a large heat 
for little fuel. Dog and hob grates, although 
very picturesque, will be found by experience to 
do neither, and, as a rule, whatever care is taken 
in the setting, they will smoke. ‘Tiles of a plain 
colour: and simple wood mantels ‘are best. 
Care must be taken with the latter as to protec- 
tion from heat, and if fires are recessed a wide 
slip of marble is necessary. Firebrick backs 
should slope outwards, so as to radiate the heat. 
The range should. be a good one, and one large 
oven is better than two small ones. A mantel- 
piece of brick is useful, and a relief from the 
usual stone; it can have a moulded brick shelf, 
and arch under. Electric bells, if carefully fitted, 
are good value, and require very little attention ; 
the indicator should be placed in a good light, and 
near the staircase. Great care must be taken with 
plumbing, and pipes are best on inside walls, and 
several stop-taps are a convenience, especially 
one.to shut off water from the yard during 
severe weather. The cold cistern should be over 
the hot one, and all pipesin the roof cased in felt, 
and the cistern-room itself felted. Nickel taps 
are best, and keep cleaner than brass ones for the 
bathroom, and cost very little more. Especial 
care must, of course, be given to the drainage, 


glass, avoid large panes of plates-glass as you 
would the plague, as they are cold and unsympa- 
thetic. If you want the effect-to be picturesque, 
lead lights in squares about 8ft. by 6ft., with din. 
lead, are perhaps best (if narrower they look thin 
and are not waterproof), and wide ovolo glazing 
bars, in squares of glass about 8 by 10, are a good 
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second. The staircase should be framed simply 
with newels of a. good size, say din. by din., 
and balusters not less than 2in. square; a 
square baluster placed anglewise looks simple and 
well, or lin. by 3in. cut. The handrail should 
be comfortable to the hand, and wot cut it, as is 
too often the case. A dog-leg stair, about 4ft. 
wide, is always satisfactory. Plastering should 


be simple, and cornices of small girth; members 
not too fine, or they will easily choke with colour 
wash. Ceilings should not be white, but a warm 
cream. Avoid distempered walls, as they rub off 
and show every mark of sweating, which is safe 
to occur in new work. Wall-papers simple and 
quiet, to lead up to the decoration, and not take 
the lead. In the kitchen,. bathroom, and w.c. 
varnished papers are serviceable. A light-brown 
colour wash, produced by umber, is advisable for 
scullery and outbuildings, and does not soil as the 
usual whitewash does. Red wire-bricks are a 
good floor for kitchens and pantries, are easily 
washed, and of bright colour. As to painting, 
let it be in plain, good colours. Some rooms look 
well Eiaition dark oak, walnut stain giving the 
best colour; and if woodwork is good, a bright 
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green stain makes a cheery room. (as-piping 
painted makes cheap rods for curtains. All 
windows should open. Oak sills and wire bricks 
have a good appearance for steps. Be sure and 
have plenty of cupboards, and future generations 
of housewives will bless you. Picture moulds 
level with the top of the architraves give a good 
“wide frieze all round, and assist the appearance 
of lowness, which is desirable in this class of 
house. A grating in front door with shutter is 
useful in a country house, so that the visitor may 
be seen before the door is opened. Lither a brass 
knocker or wrought-iron dangle bell-pull and 
chain are suitable to call one for the doors. The 
roof should be torched, not bedded, and have a 
lap of at least 34in. of tiles; anything less is not 
safe. As to externals. If the plan is conceived 
on broad lines, and not of too fantastic a nature, 
there should be no difficulty in making a 
good elevation. The roofing should be care- 
fully considered from the commencement, as 
much needless expense is often saved by avoid- 
ing several valleys, gutters, and hips. Generally 
speaking, a gable is cheaper and gives more room 
than a hip. Chimneys are best on inside walls 
as much as possible, so that the warmth may be 
retained. ‘They should be carried high, say, 7ft. 


or 8ft. above the ridge, and all be the, same 
height : if not, they will probably smoke. The 
heads should be simple, and several of the top 
courses be built in cement. Small pots are 
advisable, as if not provided the smoke often goes 
up one flue and down the next. In tile roofs the 
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pitch should be 45° to 48°, and a plain ridge roll 
or half-round lapped crest on top. A well-burnt 
tile is far more durable, as experience has taught 
us that however picturesque a vegetating roof may 
look, it is affected by frost, and tiles are con- 
stantly splitting. Hips should have hip tiles, 
and not soakers. If a slate roof be preferred, 
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‘| half-timber should be at least 7in. 


clean throat; windows set. 
with wide frames painted whi 
assistance to an elevation. Mullioned 
should be spaced about 1ft. 9in. centre to « 
the transom atleast 6ff. from floor to und 
If the bays have flats, do not use zine, | 
noise during rain is worrying. Avoid 
windows, as they, are usually draugh 
ledged and framed doors are perhaps most 
able to this class of house externally. | 
hanging is used, see that it has a good til 
or three courses at the start, so that the 
may be thrown clear of brickwork. Wi 
boards are heavy-looking, and unnece 
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constructional parts, and din. for cut 
3in. thick, ploughed for a slate, an 
plastered, is sound and weatherproof construc! 
The rougher the timber the better ; it can be’ 
coated with Stockholm tar, thinned down with 
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seed oil, laid on hot, and this will produc 
warm brown tint, and is, at the same tim 
preservative. Be sure that your mouldings 
neath range with the brickwork. Do no 
spaces beteen the timbers be too wide. TT! 
ing of rough cast should have the cemen' 
small stones mixed together before being t 
on, and be nearly flush with the timber. 
spaces of plaster are often splitting and 
off, ‘and if flush when the work is do 
probably stand out when the timber has 
and so be exposed to the weather. Eav 
great assistance to shadow if brought over 
15in. or 16in. The iron brackets for spo 
nailed on the backs of the rafters, take the ¥ 
better than from sides. A curled ear a 
or 8in. high is not expensive, and add. 
charm of the roof. Large half-round 
better than moulded ones, being simpler. 
dewn pipes 3in. or 4in. from the wall 
painting all round. ‘This class of house, 
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small green are a fine covering material, either 
Westmoreland or Colley Weston. As to bricks, 
never mind how, rough they are, so that 
they be hard and well burnt, and not 
too porous. Let the brickwork be the same all 
round the house, the mortar joints be wide, 
white, and weathered-in deeply from the top. If 
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the very nature of things, simple, depe 

for effect on colour, and plain green and 
are assuitableas most colours, and moresoth 
The chief aim in this class of house sht 
convenience, compactness, warmth, and 
ness inside, and externally, bread 
simplicity. If the architect is all 
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h or oak, and design a good gate, on the 
the old five-bar, with strong oak posts, 
ut the gauden on simple lines, then he 
y bringing his skill and knowledge to 
n the whole, have carried out work which 
ce of enjoyment to his client anda 
to himself—pleasure which, as the days 
d all is more matured and beautified, 
be enhanced and deepened, so that he 
wve added to the: beauties of nature, and 
sheer carelessness and neglect, as is too 
® case, erected in the country a rude, hard 
© man to exist in, and not. a quiet, homely 
@ior him to live in. Be assured that the 
}you study the subject, the more interesting 
ey become, and the more you will feel 
by the ideas which will constantly 
ach other if the train of thought 
arted. As soon as you can, all of you 
yourselves : you will learn more by that 
nty of other peoples’ houses. You must 
house to know it and find out all its 


a house should be—rest, home, quiet, 
est sense; and until you start to build 
th that end in view—not garish, showy 
elieve me, you will never know truly 
n be done with “Small Country Houses.”” 
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MPARISONS AND CONTRASTS IN 
_- ARCHITECTURE. 


cond of a course of free public lectures 
known architects, given at Carpenters’ 
delivered on Wednesday evening by 
Banister Fletcher, who took as his 
feat parisons and Contrasts in Church 
oture ht The address was illustrated by a 
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large number of lantern views. The lecturer ex- 
plained that he should consider the geographical, 
climatic, social, political, and religious conditions 
of each country, and their influence on the 
architecture. The Egyptians had plenty of stone 
and granite, and we find that as a consequence 
their tombs, temples, and pyramids were built of 
these endurisig materials. The climate was free 
from snow and frost, and storm and fog and rain 
being rare, the architect had almost solely to 
consider the problem of protection from heat. 
The religious rites were unchangeable, and 
mystery was one of the great characteristics of 
the Egyptian architecture, both in the tombs 
and in the temples. In theory the religion 
was monotheistic, but in practice it became 
polytheistic. The Kgyptians were strong 
believers in a future state: hence the care in the 
reservation of the dead, and the erection of such 
asting monuments asthe Pyramids. Their temples 
were not like our churches, places of worship for 
the people, nor like Greek temples, in which case 
the worshippers stood outside; but they were 
sanctuaries into which only the kings and priests 
penetrated. The earliest temples consisted of one 
small chamber with statue and altar approached 
by a flight of steps, and these were often 
enlarged by adding chambers for the priests, and 
courts, colonnades, and halls, all within a garden 
or court surrounded by a high wall. The walls 
were immensely thick, and in the more important 
buildings they were of granite, in the less im- 
portant, of brick faced with granite, and they 
were generally covered with a fine plaster, 
on which was placed coloured | decoration. 
The openings were all square-shaped, and 
covered with a massive lintel. The style was 
essentially trabeated, and window openings were 
seldom found, light being admitted by clere- 
stories, or over the low walls between the columas. 
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The roofs were flat, and constructed of massive 
blocks of stone laid on the columns. The archi- 
tectural effect of these temples was striking and 
characteristic. The buildings decreased in height 
from front to back, and therefore formed a dis- 
connected collection of various-sized edifices built 
at different periods. They were chiefly planned 
for inside effect. All recent excavations and 
decipherings confirmed the Bible story as told 
in the Old Testament. Passing on to Greek 
architecture, the lecturer pointed out that to 
the hot sun and heavy rains were probably due 
the great porticoes, which were a feature of 
those temples.. Marble was the principal 
ancient production, and was largely utilised 
in building. He demonstrated that the Greek 
style was essentially a columnar and trabeated one, 
that the arch was never employed. Stress was laid 
on the importance given to proportion, and the 
consequent simplicity, harmony, and unity, and 
reference was made to the subtle correction of 
optical illusions as an unparalleled example of 
the exercise of the highest artistic sense. Pro- 
fessor Fletcher proceeded to describe in detail, 
and to illustrate by lantern views, the temples, 
theatres, baths, and dwellings of the Greeks, and 
then passed on to a description of Roman 
architecture, the Pantheon and the  Colis- 
seum being taken as typical examples of 
the largest edifices built by the Romans. 
The Byzantine style of the 4th, 5th, and 
6th centuries of our era was next dealt with. It 
was shown that as the Early Christians possessed 
little money, they adapted the ancient basilicas, 
which were ready to hand, as places of worship, 
and where they had to erect new ones, they 
utilised, if possible, the remains of ancient 
Roman buildings in the vicinity. Thus, in the 
Early Christian basilicas in Rome are found 
columns with various ancient capitals, with 
shafts of various lengths, with or without bases, 
and made up by the addition of new pieces of 
stone or with double bases. One great feature of 
Early Christian architecture was the baptistery, 
which until the end of the 6th century of our era 
was a distinct building, but was afterwards often 
placed in the vestibule to the church. These 
baptisteries, which were founded on the plan of 
Roman circular temples, were variously de- 
veloped in different European countries. In 
France circular churches were built to stand 
alone, and when it was necessary to add to 
these, they were retained as the sanctuary or 
choir, and a straight-lined nave was added 
for the use of the people, the circular church 
being thus used as the apsidal choir. In Ger- 


many the early baptistery was joined to a squdre, ~ 


church, and formed a western apse. The Ger- 
mans also built a circular church, and then added 
a choir for the priests. In Italy, where the 
churches were not derived from a combination of 
circular eastern church with a western rectan- 
gular nave, asin France, but were direct copies 
of the Roman basilica, the circular tall. Roman 
building was developed into a baptistery, and 
that was always placed apart, not becoming part 
of the church. In England, the Romanesque 
and Gothic builders preferred a square east- 
end, except where under French influence, 
as at Canterbury and Westminster. Circular 
churches were erected, as the Temple Church, 
London; but they were few in number. Pro- 
ceeding next to consider the Byzantine style, the 
lecturer showed that its great contrast with 
Romanesque was the dome. This dome was the 
prevailing motif of Byzantine architecture, and 
it was placed on plan at the junction of the arms 
of a Greek cross, and supported on four 
piers. The windows lighting the interior 
were placed in the lower part of the dome. 
In some cases the dome was raised on a 
drum or circular base, in which windows were 
placed. The Classic orders were dispensed with, 
and semicircular arches rested directly on columns 
whose cubeiform capitals, carved in patterns of 
light surface decoration, with sharply - cut 
foliage, were prominent characteristics. In 
the interiors and exteriors carving and sculp- 
tured work gave way to grand coloured 
mosaic decoration on a background of massive 
gold covering the whole of the wall. The 
windows were small and grouped together, but 
never developed into tracery, as in Gothic work. 
The method of covering these buildings consisted 
in a serics of domes formed in brick, stone, or 
pottery, and frequently with no further covering. 
Indeed, the dome was the key-note of Byzantine 
architecture. The lecturer next touched upon 
the leading features of Gothic architecture, dealing 
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generally with the rise and development of 
the styles in each European country. Projecting 
side by side on the screen the Parthenon, as a 
typical Greek temple, and a Gothic cathedral, 
Professor Fletcher pointed out the vast contrast 
between the two classes: of building, demon- 
strating that these differences arose from the 
different requirements and aims of the builders. 
In the Pagan temple the material build- 
ing was the perfect enframement of the god 
there worshipped, and whose personification 
existed within the building. The Gothic archi- 
tect had no visible god to enshrine, and there- 
fore endeavoured’ to induce the people to look 
above for the Deity they were to worship. 
Grandly was this done; every .line, buttress, 
window, tower, spirelet emphasised the heaven- 
ward aspiration. The whole. building seemed to 
desire to rise to the skies, as if wishing to leave 
behind all mundane associations, and exemplify - 
ing the truth that architecture, like all art, could 
only rise to its greatest height of feeling and 
development when it had the grandest theme to 
illustrate. In conclusion, the author referred to the 
decadence of Gothic and the great revivalof Roman 
architecture under the influence of the Renaissance. 
The metropolitan cathedrals of St. Peter and 
St. Paul appealed, not so much to the Gothic 
ideal, but to the inclosing with the dome of 
heaven of the space for worship, and in this period 
architecture strove to achieve her grandest 
triumph in reducing man to insignificance in 
comparison with the God he came to adore. 
The dark age of architecture in this country was 
certainly the Georgian period, when the simple 
square house, well and substantially furnished, 
was the Jeau ideal of an Englishman’s home, and 
when the plainest, barn-like structure was all 
that was considered necessary for worship. ‘Those 
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prosaic days were, happily, past and gone, and 
we found now again a demand to emphasise our 
worship in some way commensurate with its grand 
and glorious Founder. 
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HOUSE AT THE PLECK, NEAR WALSALL. 


f bits house has been recently erected at the 
Pleck for Mr. Joseph Corbett, the town clerk 


j of Darlaston, at a cost of £1,050; the materials 


used being bricks and terracotta, with Hollington 
stone for entrance archway, Staffordshire bright 
red wall-tiling, and' dark brown roof tiles. 
Messrs. Hammonds Brothers, of Darlaston, were 
the builders, and Mr. Henry E. Farmer, of Dar- 
laston and Wednesbury, was the architect. 
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PROFESSIONAL RULES. 


f bets Boston Society of Architects has prepared 

a ‘‘code of ethics ’’.for its members, which 
has been adopted by the Society.. It comprises 
16 sections, embodying principles that have been 
generally accepted, though not invariably ob- 
served by the profession. Many of the rules will 
be usefully considered by architects on this side of 
the Atlantic. We have no space here to give the 
rules in extenso, but may. allude to two or three 
of the more important. Section 1 precludes a 
member from entering into partnership with any 


builder or contractor ; section’ 2 provides that a| 


member owning any building material or invention 
proposed to be used on the work for which he is 
architect should inform his employer of the fact. 
Section 5 observes it is unprofessional to offer 
drawings on approval and without adequate 
compensation ; section 6, that it is unprofessional 
to advertise in any other way than by: notice 
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giving name, address, profession, — 
hours, and special branch of practice 
tion 7, that it is unprofessional to make 
tions to a building designed by 
architect within 10 years of its com 
without notice to the said designer. — 

declares it to be unprofessionial for a memb 
criticise in the public prints the professi 
duct or work ot another architect except 
own name or under the authority of a profe 
journal. The other sections refer to 
fessional attempts to supplant an arc 
steps have been taken towards his appo 
to furnish designs in public or private 
for proper compensation; the observan 
schedule of charges as a minimum rat 
charging higher rates whenever necessa 
take work at a lower rate than another 
rules contain nothing but what eve 
architect will readily accept, though some 
are shamefully transgressed in practice 
because there is:no written law bindin; 
profession. Thus how often architects ar 
to furnish designs for work without re 
tion, and to undertake to do work at 
rate than a brother professional—practi 
derogatory to a professional man, an 
ledged in theory to be-wrong. W. 
irregularities are made the subject 
rules, few will be disposed to disobey the 
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At the annual meeting of the Royal Bir 
Society of Artists, held on Saturday, Mr. ! 
Tadema, R.A., was elected president, in 
to Pro essor Herkomer, R.A., who, his te 
having expired, was elected an honor: 
Mr. W. Henman, F.R.I.B,A., and Mr. 
lake, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and were 
members. BOE gS 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘ACUTE,’ SOMERSETSHIRE.—ROMANO’S RESTAURANT IN 
STRAND.—LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, 
KENWELL— BUILDING NEWS” CLUB DESIGNS FOR A 
TBY RAILWAY STATION—WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND 
OLS, NEW FERRY, CHESHIRE.—COTTAGE AT WOOD- 
Y.—OLD ENGLISH DRESSER-SIDEBOARD, 


Our Lllustrations, 


THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE, ‘* MONTACUTE,”’ 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


delightful drawing by Joseph Nash, of the 
ce portal of this famous Somersetshire 
nsion, is, perhaps, one of the best examples of 
artistic excellence and special manner of 
nent of architectural subjects which has 
reserved among the many drawings which 
ecuted. The original belongs to the nation, 
now hangs in the picture galleries at South 
ngton Museum. Our reproduction must 
among the most successful photo-lithographs 
we have yet given in this interesting 
es of Nash’s works, as it capitally realises the 
al brightness and transparency of the auto- 
ic water-colour, although, of course, in 
hrome the exquisite delicacy of the tints so 
miously utilised by the artist are necessarily 
ating. ‘The porch forms the central feature 
[ the west front, which like the north and 
ends, is well conceived, with a more ample 
readth of wall-space than is exhibited by the 
ver-fenestrated facade towards the Italian 
en on the east side of the house. There, after 
nannerism of Hardwick Hall, the elevation 
ts almost more glass than wall. Seen 
the sides, the-grouping of the coupled 
eys, oriel windows, and well-balanced 
s combines to produce a picturesque pile as 
as it reserved and dignified, a truly typical 
ish specimen of pure Elizabethan work. In 
ect the builder of ‘‘Montacute,’’ Sir Edward 
ps, son of Sir Thomas Phelips, of Barring- 
ourt, near Ilminster, favoured the Gothic of 
‘Tudors, bearing in mind seemingly the 
of his paternal home, and therein differing 
very distinguishable way from the more 
edly Italian style exhibited at Kirby Hall, 
uton, or even Hatfield or Blickling, which 
illustrates the Elizabethan type, though 
years later in date. ‘‘ Montacute’’ was 
enced in 1580 and completed in 1601, and its 
‘devised after the fashion of the letter K, 
5 80 made, it is said, in allusion to the Queen’s 
, Sir Edward Phelips, its owner, being Her 
jesty’s sergeant-at-arms. The same form of 
in was, however, of course, very general, and 
reasons beyond mere ideas of loyalty must 
led to its adoption elsewhere. The pavilions 
d garden temples, as well as the flight of steps 
nd row of columns along the front leading to 
se on the east side, though English, are 
pon motifs borrowed from Continental 
, just in the same way as Sir Thomas 
n Obtained inspiration for his Triangular 
at Rushton from Chenonceaux. A more 
able instance of the advantage of the formal 
can scarcely be mentioned than that at 
tacute.”” The porch screen forming the en- 
was removed from Clifton Maybank, near 
1, in 1760, and this earlier work of Henry 
date forms an excellent foil to the Eliza- 
h mansion itself which was produced by “a 
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1 | described the building. 


stately, a romantic, a pageant-loving, pleasure- 
loving, court-loving age, and this building with 
its stately front, its vast gallery or assembly- 
room, its pleasure gardens, its symmetrical plan, 
and flattery of royalty in the conceit of its out- 
lines, illustrates the age, and help us to realise 


the picturesque life of old England.’’ A plan of 
the house appeared in the Burnpinc News for 
February 18, 1887, when a view of the garden 
front was given, and in the Buitp1ne News for 
August 24, 1883, a general sketch of the entrance 
facade, in which the porch now illustrated forms 


| the central feature, appeared with some other 


views from the pencil of Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
A.R.A., when the late Mr. J. D. Sedding 
The accompanying 
drawing by Nash is dated 1841, and. was litho- 
graphed as plate No. 72 in his ‘‘ Mansions of the 
Olden Time”'; but the reproduction therein is by 
no means so good as the original, while the coach 
and horses introduced in the book plate are not so 
suitable, either in scale or arrangement, as the 
figures so picturesquely introduced by the artist in 
his graceful water-colour. Over the doorway 
inside the porch runs the legend, so terse, and so 
hospitable, ‘“‘And yours, my friends.’’ Inside 
the house the chief feature of the building is the 
great gallery, which is 170ft. long. The house 
cost, it is stated, about £20,000. Some good 
photographs of ‘‘ Montacute ’”’ are given by Gotch 
and Brown in their ‘‘ Renaissance ;’’ but as this 
porch which we illustrate belongs somewhat to an 
earlier period, it was not included in their series 
of plates. The late John L. Robinson, R.H.A., 
tooka good set of photographs of the building 
on the A.A. excursion in 1883, and copies can be 
seen in the A.A. Library. 
ROMANO’S RESTAURANT. 


Tuts popular and well-known restaurant, which 
formerly occupied the site of No. 399, Strand, has 
been pulled down, and the next property, con- 
sisting of No. 400, Strand, and part of Lumley- 
court, has been taken in, and the large and com- 
modious building is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. The exterior is designed in the Italian 
Renaissance period, and is executed in Burman- 
tofts faience, the general tone being a warm 
stone colour. The vestibule will have a fibrous 
plaster ceiling with moulded cornice, the walls being 
covered with marble panelled out, the stiles being 
of Lamartine and the filling of Sicilian marble ; 
the floor of ornamental marble mosaic. The 
entrance-hall occupies one-half of the new front, 
and is on the site of No. 400, Strand. It is 
decorated in the old English style, the walls being 
panelled in oak with a deep frieze of baize, on 
which are fixed trophies, the ceiling being 
panelled in a geometrical pattern and painted oak 
impression ; the floor is of oak parquet. On the 
old site, No. 399, is the buffet, which is in the 
Flemish style, with a fibrous plaster ceiling of 
geometrical pattern, and the walls divided out by 
means of pilasters with moulded bases and orna- 
mental caps into panels, the panels being filled in 
with mirrors ; the dado is finished in walnut; the 
counter and cabine$ are in walnut, and are of a 
similar‘design to the rest of the decoration; the 
floor is marble mosaic. Through the entrance- 
hall is approached the large restaurant on the 
ground floor, which is designed in the Moorish 
style, and represents the courtyard of a Moorish 
palace overlooking the sea. On three sides 
arched openings are formed, in which are placed 
pictures of the Bosphorous as if they were views 
from the windows. The piers and arches, 
cornices, &c., and the wall surfaces are con- 
structed of fibrous plaster. The ceiling in this 
room is painted to represent the sky, while the 
roof lights are so arranged as to have the appear- 
ance of awnings stretched across the courtyard. 
On the fourth side of this room is a balcony as if 
from the house looking into the courtyard, this 
balcony being at the level of the table d’hote 
room, from which the restaurant below can be 
viewed. The pictures in the arches have been 
specially painted by Mr. Richard Wane, the 
well-known sea-scape artist. The table d’hote 
room on the first floor is approached from the 
entrance-hall by a quaint oak open staircase, and 
the room itself forms a mezzanine floor to the 
restaurant, and at one end is, as previously de- 
scribed, open into it. The Moorish design is 
continued in this room, the ceiling being of 
fibrous plaster with moulded cornice, and the 
walls panelled out in the same material and 
matching the decoration of the restaurant. On 
this level there is also a balcony on to the Strand 
where a few tables for smoking can be placed. 
The main arches of the front rising to the floor 
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above form a cover or protection to the balcony. 
On the second floor there are private dining- 
rooms, one of which has been so arranged that 
the partition is made movable to make one large 
room for large dinner parties. ‘These rooms are 
all specially decorated. The remaining floors 
and part of the Lumley-court buildings are 
arranged for Mr. Romano and his staff. The 
kitchen and extensive cellarage occupying the 
basement. The building has been carried out 
from the design, and under the superintendence 
of, Mr. Walter Emden, J.P., L.C.C., and the 
contractors are Messrs. Holliday and Greenwood. 
The ironwork has been supplied by Messrs. 
Lindsay, Neal and Co.; and the faience of the 
front by the Burmantofts Company, Limited. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, 
CLERKENWELL BRANCH, 


On Monday next this building will be opened. 
It has been erected for the directors of the 
London and South-Western Bank on a prominent 
site in Rosebery-avenue adjoining the new Town- 
hall (now in course of erection) from the designs 
of their architect, Mr. Edward Gabriel. Extern- 
ally the ground floor is of Portland stone, above 
which the walls are faced with red pressed 
bricks, with Portland stone dressings. The plan 
shows the general arrangements of the ground- 
floor. The floors above are arranged for the 
manager’s residence, and the basement contains 
the strong rooms, clerks’ room, lavatories, and 
heating apparatus. The contract has been 
carried out by Mr. Carmichael, of Trinity-road, 
Wandsworth, Mr. Carman acting as clerk of 
works. 


‘6 BUILDING NEWS’? DESIGNING CLUB: A COUNTRY 
RAILWAY STATION. 


(See description on p. 365.) 
WESLEYAN CHURCH, NEW FERRY, CHESHIRE, 


Tuts church has been recently erected on a site 
fronting the main highway from New Ferry to 
Bebington, and has accommodation for a mixed 
congregation of about 600. ‘The scheme includes 
future school buildings at the rear for 
450 children. The whole of the buildings, 
except rear elevation, are faced with 
red rock-faced sandstone from Helsby, 
the dressings being of Runcorn stone. The 
internal woodwork is of pitch-pine varnished. 
The windows are glazed with tinted cathedral 
lead lights. The heating is by means of ‘hot 
water-pipes and coils, and the ventilation by 
exhaust cowls. The contract has been carried 
out by Messrs. Kelly Brothers, of Walton, for 
the sum of £2,300, from the designs, and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, 
architect, of Birkenhead, whose designs were 
selected in a limited competition. 


COTTAGE AT WOOD GREEN. 


Tus cottage is about to be erected at Wood 
Green for Mr. Cuthbert T. Wilkes, at an esti- 
mated cost of £500. Materials: Ruabon bricks, 
bright red Staffordshire wall tiling, and oak half- 
timbered gables, with plaster cream-coloured in 
between framing; dark brown tiles for roofs; 
exterior woodwork to be painted sage-green ; 
casements, creamy white. The builders are 
Messrs. Hammonds Bros., of Darlaston; and the 
architect is Mr. Henry E. Farmer, of Darlaston 
and Wednesbury. 


OLD ENGLISH DRESSER-SIDEBOARD OF THE 
STUART PERIOD, 


Tuts piece of 17th-century woodwork measures 
nearly 5ft. 6in. in length, about 5ft. in height, 
and lft. Gin. in depth. The lower portion, which 
stands on three turned balusters in the front, and 
two shaped legs at the back, is fitted with 
drawers with three varieties of panelling—the 
stiles and rails being decorated with carved half- 
balusters planted on. The height to the table 
top of this lower portion is 2ft. 7in. The upper 
part isa cupboard with shelf—the two side doors, 
of massive thickness, are hinged ; the centre panel, 
carved with a rude representation of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, is deeply recessed, and although 
now fixed, probably once opened, as it bears 
traces of a keyhole. The foliated frieze and 
cornice, and the pilasters at either end, with haif 
figures of a man and woman, are executed witk 
great boldness. This fine piece of carved oakwork 
stands in a very dark corner in the furniture 
corridor at the South Kensington Museum. It is 
a question whether the piece was originally made 
as it stands, the two parts being so different in 
character, 
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UILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, | 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


“MEETING of the consultative council was 
d at the offices of the above exhibition, 

‘Strand, W.C., on the 12th inst., the follow- 
»members being present :—Professor Banister 
stcher, J.P., F.R.I.B.A. (chairman); F. R. 
rrow, F.R.I.B.A.; T. Locke Worthington, 
R.1.B.A.; J. EH. Sears, F.R.I.B.A. ; Thos. 
nton, J.P.; E. Benedict, C.E.; E. J. Kibble- 
ite, A.S.A. ; H. Greville Montgomery ; G. M. 
lender ; and T. Freeman. 
It was reported that the R.I.B.A. had agreed 
‘give assistance in judging the competitive 
aficratt, and that they would also lend models 
‘drawings for exhibition. The City companies 
d nominated the following gentlemen as judges 

present them :—Mr. W. Grellier, F.R.I.B.A., 
ers’ and Bricklayers’ Company; Mr. S. 8. 
allyer, Plumbers’; Mr. Jas. Greenwood, 
asons’. Mr. B. E. Nightingale was nominated 
‘the Clerks of Works Association. 
The following lectures were arranged for :— 
ofessor Hy. Robinson, M.I.C.E., on ‘‘ Elec- 
city »” - Professor Banister I‘letcher, on ‘* Com- 
ative Architecture,’’ with oxyhydrogen illus- 
tions; Mr. Arnold Statham, barrister-at-law, 
“Building Law.”’ 


———— 2—____—_ 


[HE LONDON BUILDING ACT— 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL. 


E following are the regulations as to the 
procedure to be followed in cases of appeal, 
e fees to be paid, made by the tribunal and 
he by the Lord Chancellor in accordance 

ec. 184 :— 


il communications shall be written, type-written, or 
on foolscap paper. 

drawings shall be on tracing linen and in duplicate. 
further drawings or copies of drawings shall (if so 
d by the Tribunal) be supplied by the appellant. 
ppeals shall be addressed to the Tribunal of Appeal, 
sh all be lodged, and the fee thereon shall be paid at 
fice of the Tribunal, No. 134, Great George-street, 
inster, S.W., by hand, within the period (if any) 
cribed by the Act; and where no period is so pre- 
, within fourteen days after notice of the decision, 
mination, certificate, requirement, or regulation 
ed against has been given to or served on the 


appeal, which shall specify the section and sub- 
on under which it is made, shall be accompanied by 


ist of the names and addresses of all parties to whom 
under the original application and of this appeal 
been given. 
appellant shall also within the time limited for 
the appeal give notice of such appeal to the Lon- 
‘ovnty Council, and in cases where the original 
nt is not the appellant, to such applicant; and in 
of an appeal under any of the following sections also 
ie persons mentioned opposite such section. 


With Reference to 


level of the ground. 


The superintending architect’s determination as to the 


the appeal, and shall be communicated to the parties by 

letter. The fees in respect of the view‘(if any), the hear- 

wai and order shall be paid by the appellant before’ the 
earing. 

Appeals shall be held at such place as the Tribunal may 
from time to time determine. ' 

The hearing of appeals shall be open to the public. 

The full Tribunal of three members shall sit to hear 
appeals. 

The London County Council and the parties interested 
may appear before the Tribunal either in person or by 
counsel, solicitor, or agent, and the procedure at the 
hearing shall, subject to such variations as the Tribunal 
may think fit, be similar, mutatis mutandis, to that adopted 
on the trial of actions before the High Court, thus :— 


Preliminary objections, if any, to be heard and dis- 
posed of. 

Appellant to state his case and call his witnesses. 

Respondent to state his case and call his witnesses. 

Any other parties interested to be heard. 

Appellant to reply. 


The decision of the Tribunal shall be embodied in an 
order in writing under the seal of the Tribunal. 

The original order and all documents relating thereto 
shall be filed and preserved in the office of the Tribunal. 

Office copies, under the seal of the Tribunal, of orders 
and other documents shall be, upon payment, supplied to 
any party to an appeal, and shall be admissible in evi- 
dence for all purposes of the Act and regulations to the 
same extent as the original would be admissible. All 
copies of orders or other documents appearing to be 
sealed with the said seal shall be deemed to be office 
copies without further proof. 

The file of documents shall be open to inspection by 
any person at the office of the Tribunal between the hours 
of 11 and 3. 

The fees to be paid to the Tribunal by the 


appellants 
and other parties are as follows :— , 


Higher Lower 

scale, * scale.t 
Lodging appeal ..........ccssvvessessenee 2 O* OF <.., LL." O40 
WAGW « Acansieccteus tout rencerenes OOF 2 1.08 0 
PFLCATING’ ics cnnchesteviagiecsnerava 0 0 2 0:0 
ONG OI sian i aideesbeatadeviaste 0 0 L020 
Stating special case ........ 0.0 150: 0 
Inspection of an order 10 1s 0 
Inspection of file of proceedings... 0 2 6 0 2°6 


* The higher scale shall apply to cases relating to lines 
of frontage, laying out of streets, open spaces about 
buildings, height of buildings, conversion of buildings 
into public buildings, and low-lying lands. : 

+ The lower scale shall apply to all other cases. 

Office copies, 6d. per folio. Plans, &c., according to | 
work involved. 

Copies other than office copies, 4d. per folio. Plans, 
&e., according to work involved. 


BLOCKS OF DWELLINGS. 


ONSIDERABLE clearance has been made 

in the neighbourhood of Drury-lane and 
Catherine-street, in the demolition of old houses. 
Whole rookeries: have been swept away in Clare 
Market, and new buildings have been commenced. 
onsomeofthesites. Inallthese instances the opera - 
tion of the new London Building Act will come into 
play, and we shall have an opportunity of seeing 
the reconstruction of buildings on areas according , 
to the new law, especially with regard to areas in 
the rear, to lines of frontage, heights, &c. On 


some of the cleared sites a capital opportunity |, 


presents itself for the erection of dwellings or 


| Persons to whom Notice to be given. 


The superintending architect. 
The district surveyor. 


The Council’s determination that the prescribed distance The local authority. 


om 
3 (i) & (xii) 


ae 


~ Oke 


Il documents lodged with an a 
sited in the office of the Tribundl as records of the 


the lod 
¢ appointment 


shall be greater than 20ft, from the centre of the roadway. 

The Council’s consent to the erection, &c., of any building, 
&c., at a distance less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway. 

The refusal or conditional grant of Council’s sanction 
under Part II. to streets. 

The refusal by a district surveyor of his certificate to 
plans of a building or structure to be altered or re- 
erected under Section 13. 

The certificate of the superintending architect as to general 
line of buildings. ‘ 


The certificate of the superintending architect determining 
a oheel street or streets a building or structure is 
situate. 


The refusal of a district surveyor to certify plans. 
The Council’s determination in cases where a person 
desires to rearrange a cleared area. 


front and rear of a building. 


a greater than the prescribed height. 

The district surveyor’s requirement respecting the con~- 
struction of public buildings in case of disagreement. 
The district suryeyor’s requirement respecting the con- 

version of any building into a public building in case of 
disagreement. 
The Council’s refusal to permit, or any of the Council’s 
_ regulations as to, or the decision of their engineer, or 
conditions imposed on the Council’s grant | of a license 
_ for the erection of dwelling-houses on low-lying land. 
The refusal of a district surveyor to grant’a certificate as 


to sky-signs. 


shall remain 


gment of an appeal, the earliest con- 
shall be arranged for the hearing of 


. 


The local authority. 
The owners and occupiers of the nearest build- 


| ing on each side of the proposed building. 
‘The local authority. 


The district surveyor. 
The local authority. 


The superintending architect. 


intending architect’s certificate. 
‘The superintending architect. 
‘The local. authority’ and. all’ other persons 


architect’s certificate. 
|The district surveyor. 
|The local authority. 


The superintending architect’s certificate determining the The superintending architect. 


The Council’s refusal to allow a building to be erected to'Such owners or lessees as the Council may 


| under this section direct. 
[The district surveyor. 


'The district surveyor. 
| 
The Council’s engineer. 
The local authority. 


‘The district surveyor. 


Se 


lodging houses in blocks, a class of bv ildings | 
which are more than ever demanded in this | Christ. The work was designed and. executed by 
particular neighbourhood, where so ma,ny are | Mr. 
engaged in the market. 


The local authority and all other persons | 
entitled under Sec. 24 to notice: of the super- | 


entitled to notice of the superintending |) 


The memor dum. 


recently issued by the Local Government Board, 
in connection with schemes submitted to them by 
Local Authorities in pursuance of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, may be usefully 
consulted. The part relating to buildings arranged 
in blocks comprising separate dwellings, and in- 
tended for use as lodging-houses, apply’ equally 
in all essential points to areas such as those we 
have mentioned. “ One clause is that dwellings in 
blocks in thickly-populated areas should have 
ample open space in front and rear of each block, 
so that the rooms may receive a ‘‘ reasonable 
amount of direct sunshine during every day when 
the sun is not obscured by clouds, and that there 
may be a free circulation of air about the build- 
ing.”? To this end the Board suggest that the 
height of the block should be limited to three, or 
at most four, stories, unless the open space in 
front or rear be unusually great; that the length 
of each block should be restricted as much as 
possible, in order that gaps may be provided 
between the blocks. Blocks are not to be con- 
nected togather at a right angle or acute angle, 
and the staircase giving access to the several 
dwellings in a block should be quite open on one 
side at least to the air, and of convenient width 
and easy rise. It is proposed that each staircase 
should give access to two dwellings, one on each 
side of it, in each story.. Balconies or galleries in 
each story, having a staircase at each end, 
are objected to as means of access to a 
range of dwellings, as not. giving the same 
privacy that is afforded. by a_ staircase 
between vertical sets of dwellings. Other sug- 
gestions refer to the necessity of the w.c. for each 
dwelling being outside, opening from a recessed 
open verandah, to store space, dust-shoots, security 
against fire, flat roof, &c. As to lodging-houses, 
the memorandum limits the size of any lodging- 
house, so that it may hold not more than 200 
lodgers.. Through ventilation, access of: sun- 
light, free circulation of air, complete separation 
of sexes, each with its own entrance and staircase 
to the upper floors, with an office to control the 
respective entrances ; a day-room with floor area 
affording some 15sq.ft. to each lodger is required ; 
a general kitchen ; sleeping-rooms in the upper 
stories holding not more than about 20 lodgers 
each 10ft. or 11ft. in height; one closet for every 
15 or 20 lodgers, and lavatories one basin to ten 
lodgers, are. recommended. ‘These provisions 
appear to be necessary for blocks of dwellings in 
crowded parts of London, as well as in other 
towns. Sections 42, 43, &c., &c., of the London 
Building Act, are clauses which refer to the require- 
ments of open spaces, and to the re-erection of 
domestic buildings on old sites for working men. 


————o— a  ——___—_—_— 
CHIPS. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the North Corn- 
wall Railway Company, held on Wednesday, the 
“engineers reported that the third and only remain- 
‘ing section of this line, that from Delabole to a 
‘junction with the South-Western system at Wade- 
| bridge, ten miles in length, will be ready for open- 


| ing on June 1. 


_ The new infectious diseases hospital for Birken- 
head, erected by the corporation on Flaybrick-hill, 
was formally opened on Saturday. The building 
has been erected and furnished at a cost of £17,400, 
and accommodates at present 44 patients, but will 
ultimately contain 104 beds, The arrangement is 
| on the pavilion plan. 


inquiry at Tunstall into an application by the 
‘district council for power to borrow £800 for 
purposes of street improvement. The surveyor, 
Mr. A. R. Wood, explained the proposals. 


The town council of Dover have received 147 
applications for the vacant surveyorship, and on 
| Thursday in last week the number was reduced to 
six, at a meeting of the Managing Committee—viz., 
Frank Roberts, Birkenhead; Henry E. Stilgoe, 
Sandgate ; William Banks, city surveyor, Rochester ; 
William Holitum, Tavistock-street, Bedford-square ; 
A. H. Campbell, borough surveyor, Stratford-on- 
Avon (since appointed to Canterbury) ; and H. A. 
Cutler, surveyor, Rawtenstall. 


The chancel walls of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Shilton, near Coventry, have just been decorated, 
The south wall shows a large painting of the 

| Adoration of Angels,’? who kneel. in a garden 
of lilies and roses, the remaining portion of the wall 
being covered with a conventional treatment of the 
\ trailing vine. On the north side appears a figure 
| of the patron saint, while on the trunk of the trail- 
ing vine is depicted the crucified figure of the 


George Ostrehan, of Holland Park Mansions, 
‘| W., and is the gift of Lady Adams, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, | 

[W{: do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 

o}r correspondents. All communications should be 

d/awn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
¢jaimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It. is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tus Stranp Newsparer Company, Limrrep. 


- OOMPETITIONS, | 
Crews.—At the last meeting of the town 
council for Crewe, the report of the assessor, Dr. 
Granger, on the infectious diseases hospital com- 
petition, was received and adopted. The author of 
the design marked ‘* Up to Date 3’ received, as 
recommended, the first premium of £15, and 
proved, on opening the sealed envelope, to be 
Mr. George E. Bolshaw, 189, Lord-street, South- 
port, formerly of Crewe, and that of ‘‘Stamp,”’ 
to whom the second premium of £10 was awarded, 
was Mr. S. Harding Payne, 28, John-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. It was resolved that Mr. 
Bolshaw should be engaged as the architect for 
the building, provided that any alteration required 
by the health committee in his design be carried 
out without any extra cost. It was further 
resolved that Mr. Bolshaw be asked to meet the 
committee so as to make such alterations in the 
building as will admit of the same being erected 
at a cost of not exceeding £5,000. 


Dumrries.—The Burgh School Board met on 
Friday to consider the proposal to erect a new 
academy. Mr. Hiddleston moved that the Board 
proceed to carry out the plan sent in by Mr. 
Frank Carruthers, Lockerbie, to which the first 
prize had been awarded in the competition, and 
which, it was estimated, would cost something 
like £13,000. Mr. Watson proposed that, before 
determining to -proceed, contractors’ estimates 
should be obtained, that they might be able to 
contrast the exact cost with that of Mr. Crombie’s 
plan for reconstructing the present building, for 
which the actual offers amounted to £7,000, 
intimating that he would then propose to take a 
plebiscite of the ratepayers. A further amendment 
was moved that the Board proceed to alter the 
present building in accordance with Mr. Crombie’s 
plan; but Mr. Hiddleston’s motion was adopted 
by 5 votes to 4, and instructions were given to 
proceed with specifications and schedules for the 


new building, Mr. Scott, Glasgow, being appointed 
measurer. 


to ask, and rompt 7 as nem, but 
till this day! N pA 12th co 08 é 
which deprives us of 25ft. frontage on #] 
important side, and renders entirely u 
result of six weeks’ hard work. M 
ings—plans, sections, and elevations—y 
pencil, and I have’ simply ‘spoiled so x 
and paper in making them.. And this 
expiration of the month allowed for r 
one’s guinea. It is a shame that m 
should be trifled with in such a fashio: 
a shame that recoils on ourselves. 
architects, far more witless than the ‘{ 
whom they look down on, will rush wit 
of their time and talent to every man w 
professional advice at one-twentieth o it 
so long will they be served such tricks: 
and will deserve them. ’ The only remed 
bind ourselves not to work without p: 
payment at the regular rate. Then we 
respected of the public, and not till then, 
join, on discovery, any society or ins 
which this is a condition of membershi 
never joined, and will never join, any 
Meantime please let me record my convicti 
this West Ham is all gammon.—I a, & 
ISGU 


CHIPS. 


The cost of the Marseilles and Rhone | 
estimated at £3,200,000, half of which is to. 
vided by the State and half by the city and 
partment. It will be 33 miles in length, int 
a tunnel four miles long, ie 


The Local Government Board have dec] 
grant the proposals of the corporation of K: 
on-'Thames to extend the boundaries of the 


so -as to include Surbiton, Malden, 
Coombe. 


For the new fever hospital to be built. 
verurie, the plans of Messrs, Jenkins and 
of Bridge-street, Aberdeen, have been adopt 

Mr. Silvanus Trevail, J.P., M.S.A,, 
of Truro, has been returned as member 
division on the Cornwall county council 


majority of over two to one over his oppo 
heavy poll. i Ls 


The Salford town council at their la 


resolved to appoint a special committee to 
into the working of the borough engineer’s 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or N’ atal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official. advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
countin; two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 erik: Special terms for series of more than six 
Sy oe can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 6s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in 
sertion. 


- 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant”? 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onz Suruuina For Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 

NOTICE. 


pete a A he pe gee be ordened iad pene gave 
mas ] hillings eac’ as only a limited number are done 

Onan. — The result of the competition for| Stillings each), volumes of Vols. XL,, XLI., XLVI, 
Sewerage and sea-outfall works at Oban is now 


XUIX,, Tal. SOLEE sdk Va. LVIII., LIX.,, LX., LXI., 
made known. There were 25 designs sent in for| LXII., LXIIL.,LXTV.,and LXV. taay still be had, price 
selection. The town council appointed a pro- | Twelve Shillings; all the other.bound -volumes are out 
fessional assessor in Mr. T. Niven, C.E., of. 


of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes | 
: . are, however, to be had singly, Subscribers requiring 
Glasgow, and under his report the plans judged 
best in order of merit were these : lst, ** Ker- 


any back numbers to complete volume just ended ee 
rera’”’ ; 2nd, “ Gravitation.”? The author of the 


order at once, as many of them soon run out of prin 
first premiated desigu was found to be Mr. Woulfe 


Brenan, C.E., of (ban, and of the second, Mr. | 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham. 


—————(—?¢—___. 


The inaugural meeting in connection with a large 
block of buildings ad joining the Hast Finchley 
Congregational Church was held on Tuesday night. 
The block, which has been erected from the designs 
ot Messrs. Spalding and Cross, architects, of Queen- 
street, E.C., at a cost of £4,500, comprises a large 
hall, capable of seating 850, and arranged so as to 
form a number of classrooms, library, church 
parlour, and rooms for the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school and the secretary. The new premises 
are united with the church by two corridors, 


The corporation swimming-baths at Brighton 
were opened on Tuesday. ‘They occupy an area of 
138ft. in length by 61 ft. in width, in the corporation 
stoneyard in North-road. The water surface of the 
bath is 120ft. long by 35ft. wide, and the depth of 
the water varies from 3ft. 6in. at the south end to 
7it. at the northend. The tender of the contractors 
who erected the buildings, Messrs, Longley and Co., 
of Brighton, amounted to £5,649, and the total cost 
of the bath will be about £8,000. The works have 
been carried out from designs by, and under the 
superintendence, of Mr. F. J. C. May, the borough 
engineer and surveyor. The large skylight over the 
swimming-bath is glazed on the patent Invincible 
system of Messrs. W. E. Rendle and Co., of 
Victoria-street, Westminster. 


At the 28th annual meeting of the Artisans’ 
Labourers’ and General Dwellings Company 
(Limited), Mr. Ernest Noel, who presided, said 
that the value of the company’s shop and house 
property now amounted to upwards of £2,300,000. | 
It was all in first-rate repair, and there were 
practically no houses to let. The amount received 
TA ie pene the takai Se was ‘about 

,JUU. In connection with the Leigham-court 
Estate, Streatham, which cost £300,000, the income’ : ANSEL UTE: 
i i Uae year bee ahs Or oo 1h bi to To the Editor of the Burwpina News. 
| the estate being at present undeveloped. _infuture} gi, | hi aie : ni fair: 
ae pests cutcny Cock Ceeat es Cone teat | ot inst Bs appa oe ee 
“wages, odinbinca with fewer hours, demanded by of those who allow themselves to be lured into 
working-men. As the result of the increased cost gambling transactions under thé name of compe- | servants in shooting filth into an old grav 
of building, the rent that the working-classes would tition. In common with many other fools, I paid’ the back of the plaintiff's house. The d 
have: to pay for ‘their ‘houses must necessarily be | My guinea, and received the conditions early in| denied liability. ‘The jury eventually 
raised from time to time, yee February. Like others, I had a question or two'| plaintiff, with £100 damages. * is 


ment, 


Mr, Adam H, Campbell, borough sur 
Stratford-on-Avon, has been elected city ; 
of Canterbury, from among 70 candidat 
predecessor, Mr. Frank Baker, who has 
appointment at Canterbury for eight 
has just obtained a similar post -at Mid 
has been presented with a gold watch, 
£20, and an illuminated address by: fi 
Canterbury. gay eae 


An inquest was held at Leeds on Mon 
body of George Smith Hikeley, .C.E., ag 
veyor to the Saltburn-by-the-Sea urban 
council, who was found on Saturday in‘a fi 
carriage, between Bradford and Leeds, with 
chambered revolver at his side, and a mortal b 
wound in the temple. Some slight defalcati 
been found in his accounts. A verdict of ‘¢ 
while temporarily insane’? was returned. 


The business done at Tokenhouse-yard 
the past week was very meagre, not one no! 
property having been ‘disposed of. T 
realisation was £28,901 below the aes ( 
mainly made up of Metropolitan and su 
freeholds and leaseholds, assisted by rever: 
interests and policies of assurance. At] 
year’s aggregate falls considerably behind — 
-| last year, which, again, was the lowest of 
four years. a 


In the hope of getting hints which may be 
in the designing of. contemplated extens 
improvements in the Kirkgate Markets, a 
dozen members of the Leeds Corporation M: 
Committee, including the chairman (Mr. Knc 
have just devoted a couple of days to an inspe 
of the markets of Birmingham, Liverpo 
Manchester. : a 


The Birkenhead Town Council, at wthei 
meeting, decided to proceed no further 
scheme for erecting lairages at ‘Tranmere 


| In the Queen’s Bench Division of th 
Court, before Mr, Justice Cave and a speci 
the hearing was concluded on Friday of an 
‘¢ Hustace v. the Leyton Local Board,” in 
the plaintiff, a carpenter, sought to recove 
on account of his little daughter having 
scarlet fever through the acts of the defe 


Receivep.—B. E. and Co.—W.G.—E: Franklyn.—Sphinx, 
—S. R.—G. B. and F. W. B. Co.—J. 8. 


“ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB, 


SIXTH LIST OF SUBJECTS. 
H.—Parish Council Building for a small country town. 
‘ The accommodation to provide a council-room for ten 
members, clerk and surveyor, with space fora few 
public seats and a small table for two ‘reporters ; a 
clerk’s office about 14ft. by 12ft., and a similar room for 
the surveyor; a public inquiry office, with doors open- 
ing into the two chief officers’ rooms; a small drawing 
office, with convenient space for keeping plans, adjacent 
to the surveyor’s ownroom. The clerk will needa small 
strong-room opening out of his own office; A rate col- 
lector’s office near the doorway of the building is wanted. 
An assembly-hall for parochial meetings, 40ft. by 25ft., 
with a raised platform at the end facing the entrance. 
A private door to be contrived to the rear of the plat- 
form, where a retiring-room of moderate size is to be 
located, with a w.c. and lavatory adjacent. Conveni- 
ences will be wanted also for the officials, but not for 
the public. A ‘caretaker’s set of rooms, including 
sitting-room, kitchen, with offices and two bedrooms, 
will be required. The Council-room to be on the first 
floor, and the assembly-room may have a small gallery 
at oneend. The site is an open one, at the right-hand 
corner of two roads, and it is level. Economy and com- 
pactness of plan must be considered. Style and material 
left to competitors. Scale, 8ft..to the inch; but, if 
necessary, the plans may be drawn to 1-16th scale. 
Two elevations, two plans and section, with a view. 


Drawines Recervep.—“ Dodo,” “ J; ackeroo, ‘‘ Heather,” 
** Morris,” ‘‘Minstrel,’”? “Just my Luck,” “ Pallene,’”’ 
“Tetinus 2nd,” ‘ Aim,’ ‘ Dragon,” “Red Rose,” ‘*Cal- 
cutta,’”? *‘ The Dodo”’ (Manchester), ‘‘ Norvic,”” * Mos- 
tyn,” “ Nyoola,” “Brickmould,” “ Sphinx,” “Tim,” 
‘“ Breton,” “ Theel,”? ‘ Inkerman,” “The Stormfiend,”’ 
“ Albyn,” “Tvy,”? “ Hatchet,’ © Classic ” (very late) 
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(6.|—Flitch Beam.—Will some reader kindly 
ie the following information? What size should a 

m be, having an iron flitch-plate jin. thick, to 
a distributed load of 15 tons over an opening 12ft. 


using the formula W = a (cb + 30t), and show- 


je working? W = breaking weight in cwts. on the 

e, ’ = breadth in inches, @ = depth in inches, 

jickness of iron flitch in inches, L = length of bear- 

(feet, c= 3. Proportion of beam to be as 5. is to 7. 
Ne 


i17. Building Sites.—What are the usual 
es of an agent for the sale of building sites on a 
building estate? What percentage on the amount 
rehase 7—VEDRA. 


18J—Dr. Angus Smith’s Solution.—What 
‘nature and properties of this solution? How is it 
p i where procured, and what are its effects !— 


9.j—Maltings.—What is the best .and latest 
n the construction and fitting of maltings !—J. F. 


.|—Half-Caps on Columns.—Could any of 
hitectural friends say if there is another example 
d of the remarkable feature of half-caps on the 
apporting the aisle vaulting, as at Christ Church 
,» Oxford?— Epwarp Var, Weston-super- 


Dancing Floors.—Kindly permit me to 
of your readers can give me any information 
8 specially adapted to dancing,jor in what books 
such information !—W. Cowik. 


Specifications.—In writing specifications, 
to put capital letters to the names of the 
apartments referred to, as “* Lay 6in. of cement 
“under floors of Coals, Pantry, Larder, and 
'? And, if not, why ?—Prcxsyirr. 


—Veterinary Hospital.—I have to alter 
premises for a veterinary surgeon in the 
atown. Will some experienced person inform 
I can get. information on the subject of 
y hospitals, such as the requirements for dogs, 
.! Have any plans been published in this or 
f the professional papers, or any books on the 
ATA. 


—Wood Doors-—frequently twist, either 

directly after being fixed, especially where 
damp plaster near, as in most cases of new houses. 
jthe reason of this, and can a remedy be sug- 
—TEACHABLE. 


5.J—Flashing Stone Cornices.—I notice 
@ great many stone cornices in London have the 
herings, whether channelled or not, covered with 
d, whereas in Yorkshire (a stone county) this 
sextremely rare. Is it necessary to flash upper 
s, and, if so, why ‘—Dousrtrut. 


'—Beam-filling.—Is this good for the wood- 
oofing—that is, where the wall-plates and spars 
d and flushed up with mortar solid to upper 

spars! Has not this system a tendency to cause 
)the woodwork !—Prrp.exep. 


REPLIES. 


Board Schools. — The cost of school 
varies considerably in different parts of 
d. Round about London, and in the South gener- 

are seldom actually carried out for less than 
‘Oot cube, although occasionally done for 434d., 
ey frequently cost as much as 6d. or 7d. per foot. 
North of England I have seen a school carried out 
ber foot cube, or £5 per child; but £7 per child isa 
age price for London in schools without a central 
where there is a central hall, the cost varies from 
to as much as £13 per child. The best substitute 
t glazed bricks is “* dinging ”’—i.¢c., equal parts. of 
and sand mixed to the consistency of grouting, 
then laid on with a brush in two or three layers. It 
is @smooth hard surface, is very non-absorbent, and 
olouring matter well, I have seen -it used for 
| dadoes with most satisfactory results.—C, Puinuies 
is, Marine Parade, Hartlepool., 


the last meeting of the Manchester city 
, Alderman Clay, the chairman of the sani- 
ttee, speaking with reference to works 
i to be undertaken by the committee in 
ter’s-square, stated that St. Peter’s Church 
| present no congregation and was an obstruc- 
nd t the improvement committee were 
red, on reasonable terms, to negotiate for its 


a . 

stained-glass memorial window has been placed 
Hé south wall of the parish church of Mid- 
ler. The four lancet-shaped lights are occupied 
gures ae ae ake SS. Andrew, Peter, 
, and John. e commission was executed 
Messrs. Hardman and Co, 


‘meeting of the executive committee in charge 
he restoration of St. John’s Church, Perth, was 
Lo Friday, After discussion, it was agreed 
Mr. Heiton, architect, should complete plans 
alternately the throwing of the east and 
urches into one, and the improvement of 
dle church, on the footing of the churches 
bg separate, for the approval of the town 
il in the first instance, and on their approval 
btained, that this be submitted to the pres- 
ho were to be urged to sanction the larger 
Sn. 404 t - 
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Legal, 


"A LESSEE’S NOTICE. 


d i> Courts seem to be gradually becoming less 
technical in their construction of notices 
given to determine a lease or a tenancy. The 
older authorities are certainly very emphatic 
upon the point that such a notice must be clear 
and distinct, and not in any way conditional, or 
in the alternative. But in the recent case of 
‘*Bury v. Thompson”? (Times, March 2) the 
Court of Appeal held a notice to be sufficient 
which very few, if any, practising lawyers would 
have advised was good enough to fight upon. 
The action was brought by the plaintiff for a 
declaration that the lease of a certain house at 
Kensington held by him at a rental of £270 a 
year for 21 years from Christmas, 1887, had been 
determined by notice at the end of the first seven 
years. The clause giving the lessee this option 
provided that if he were ‘desirous of deter- 
mining ”’ the lease at the end of the first seven or 
14 years, he should give six months’ previous 
notice in writing. On October 21, 1893, the 
Pole, in sens & cheque for his Michaelmas 
rent, referred to. the fact that his seven years : sys : : 
would end at Christmas, 1894, and went on Ss say eee ee Re, Ws PRs UTR RE Wg 
that as the rent was too high he should ‘not be it th = 
gf ne sho warehouse class. He would admit that they were, 

able to stop unless some reduction were made,”’ | under the Act, domestic buildings; but he con-, 
and he concluded, ‘*I give you an early intima-|tended that, under section 41 of the Act, 
tion of this, so that you may have ample time to | sufficient air space was not provided. Sir John 
consider what course you should adopt.’’ There | Bridge asked Mr. Wallen if he understood 
was further correspondence, but as the defendant | Section 41, which he proceeded to read, dealing with 
would not agree to the reduction asked, thematter | °Pem spaces about buildings and the height of 
stood where it was, and now the point was whether i ane Serge red ee Eating iy cree 
this letter, sent a year and two months before the perfectly unintelligible. Mr. Wallen.—That refers 
end of the first seven years, and really asking that $4 thailand atthe lines Gir Jokn.: Stedohu Beka 
the rent should be reduced, was a sufficient notice | -°7 .~? ae Sv atlat i. Mr 

aww ’ : I am glad there is something plain aboutit. Mr. 
, A Divisional Court held that it was, and gave | Wallen remarked that if Mr. Grain’s contention 
judgment in favour of the plaintiff, and the Court 


a was correct all. the back-yards in London might 
of Appeal now confirmed that ruling upon the|be covered with houses. Lord Robert Cecil, for 
express authority of the case of ‘‘ Ahearn v. 


Messrs. Shoolbred, said that the main question 
Bellman’’ (LR. 4, Ex.D. 201). The Master of 


was whether Messrs, Shoolbred were bound 
the Rolls described this letter as being a clearand|to have an air space 10it. broad. running 
distinct notice, and not at all conditional or | through the whole length of these buildings. He 
alternative. Lord Justice Lopes referred ‘to the Gare ie pete ie cere eg = a oF ee ie 
wording of the proviso in the lease, and thought | “°% UPOR which Mr. Wallen ;reled, did no ? 
that the plaintiff had given notice of his desire to an Fone oe hae < pine re 
end the term at the Christmas of 1894. He also dee W. ik apt ee eb re stra 6 Tea Ye the 
laid it down generally that a notice to quit was ids rare habitable. See Ehas thetic 
good if it was so expressed that a landlord or 


rooms were habitable rooms within the meaning of 
ui the Act. Sir John Bridge said that he was glad 

tenant of ordinary capacity could not mistake its] he was not bound to determine this case on the 

nature. At the same time, he would not advise | construction of any of the sections of the Act that 

anyone to use this vague letter asa precedent for had been quoted, because almost all the sections of 

future use ; and it is certainly safer and better to 

give such a notice at the proper time, and in 


the Act seemed to him to be so drawn as to be per- 
fectly unintelligible. Where intelligible they were 
plain terms, treating any question of rent reduc- 
tion or the like as a separate matter, and not in 


intelligible in two different ways, and capable of two 
different constructions, ‘There was one point which 
any way conditional or alternative. 
Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 


was a matter of fact—that the buildings were to be 
used pencipely, as offices or sounting Fou 
aid : within the meaning of the Act. He made an order 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 3 
Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,” and must 


setting aside the objections of Mr. Wallen as to 
section 41, the other objection being withdrawn. 

reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 

to insure answer same week. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur Lonpon Buirpina Act, 1894.—At Bow- 
street Police-court on Friday, and again on Mon- 
day, Mr. Frederick Wallen, district. surveyor for 
the parish of St. Pancras, West, appeared before, 
Sir John Bridge to two summonses calling upon 
him to show cause why a decision which he had 
arrived at with respect to the plans of Messrs. 
Shoolbred to erect new buildings on an old site 
they possess at the corner of Tottenham Court-road 
and Grafton-street, adjoining their other premises, 
should not be reversed. The; case was one of the 
first under the London Building Act, 1894, which 
came into operation on January 1. Mr. Wallen, 
the district surveyor, had reported that the plans 
for the new buildings submitted by Messrs, Shool- 
bred were in some respects in contravention of the, 
new Act, and at the last hearing Mr. Grain argued 
at length for Messrs. Shoolbred that the plans com- 
plied with the Act in every essential particular. 
Mr. Grain now stated that when the plans were 
first sent in Messrs. Shoolbred contemplated having 
something like a hundred sleeping apartments for 
their employés, but on the suggestion of Mr. 
Wallen that part of the plan was altered. Mr. 
Wallen was, he contended, labouring under a 
mistake in alleging that the proposed buildings were 
of the warehouse class. The proposed buildings 
were of a domestic class, and should, therefore, be 
treated differently to warehouse buildings. Mr. 


Arcuitecrs’ AcTION FoR LiBEL.—GAUr AND 
SuaTTER v. Lacrorx.—In the Queen’s Bench 
Division, on Friday, and again on Monday, Mr. 
Justice Hawkins and a special jury tried this 
action, brought by a firm of architects in Hastings 
against a French gentleman residing in the same 
town to recover damages for libel, and to obtain an 
injunction restraining defendant from continuing 
to publish the same. Mr. Murphy, Q.C., for plain- 
tiffs, said: the action was brought for protection 
rather than to make money out of the defendant, 
who was, however, a man of means and position. 
In 1891 the defendant was anxious to make additions 
to his house, and employed plaintiffs as his archi- 
tects, and a Mr. White, a builder, as the contractor. 
As soon as the work was completed defendant 
began to complain about it to the plaintiffs, who 
investigated the matter, and found that Mr. White 
was entitled to his certificates. As defendant still 
kept on disputing, plaintiffs wrote in September, 
1891, and advised him to put the matter in the 
hands of a solicitor. In October defendant accord- 
ingly consulted a Mr. Jones, a solicitor; who in 
December wrote to defendant advising him that he 
had-nothing to complain about. Then the defendant 
raised a question about some chimneypieces, and 
Mr, Jones having been shown the invoices, nothing 
more occurred until April, 1892, when plaintiffs 
were obliged to sue defendant in the County Court, 
and recovered £54, £5 being knocked off the account 
to avoid further bother. Then the defendant began 
to persecute and annoy plaintiffs with his ‘‘ atten- 
tions,” and on June 30 actually spat in Mr, Gaut’s 
face in the street, for which offence he was summoned 
and bound over for six months to keep the peace, 
besides being ordered to pay the costs. He then 
kept quiet for a time, but in July, 1893, he charged 
plaintiffs with putting a receipt they knew to be 


T..0. 8. F,—Damacs.— The architect cannot be 
responsible when the contract, as in this case, is direct 
with the builder. There is no textbook known to me of 
the nature suggested. 


T. R.—Party Srructurge.—Increasep Licut.—It is 
not clear that the wall built up by A. upon the party 
structure is really itself a party wall. It seems, in fact, 
only to be built upon his part of that structure. But 
even if it became a party-wall, although B. might be able 
to use it as such, he would have. no legal right, I think, 
especially after this lapse of time, to build on top of it and 
go higher, without A.’s consent. 


ag 


Admiral Richard Beechey, who, after a long 
career in the British Navy, became a notable 
member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, to which 
he contributed numerous séascapes and landscapes 
distinguished by their originality and dash, died on 
Friday, aged 86 years. His father, Sir William 
Beechey, was president of the Royal Academy of 
England a century ago, 


Ata special meeting of Kirkwall town council, 
on Monday, it was ropartes that heating or other 
pipes had been erected on the north side of the roof 
of St. Magnus cathedral without the consent of the 
municipal authorities. The pipes were described as 
monstrosities, and it was unanimously agreed to 
order them to be taken down, with certification that 
if this were not done immediately, and the building 
restored to the same state it was in before operations 
were commenced, the work would be done by the 
town council at the expense of the contractor or th 
kirk session at St..Magnus, : 


aa, 


| 
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proper one for him to occupy.” 


produced their invoices. 


the ‘correctness of the invoices produced, 


sulted anybody. 
solicitor, 


he had ‘no cause of action. 


receipts were’ all correct. 


libels in the same or similar form. 


ARCHITECT’S CHARGES FOR UNEXECUTED WoRKs. 


—Hit v. Kapnan,—At the adjourned hearing of 


this case, in which, as reported in our issue of Feb. 
22, p. 288, Mr. William Burrough Hill, architect, 
Southampton, brought an action against the 
defendant, a fried-fish merchant, of St. Mary- 


street, Southampton, for the recovery of charges 


for preparing plans, Mr. Lamport said his client, 
the defendant, had- adopted his Honour’s sug- 
gestion.. He proposed to pay the costs of the 
action and. to,.make an appointment with the 
defendant for the amendment of ‘the plans, and if 
the work was not then proceeded with, he would 
come to the Court again. 


Lord Stanley has given notice of a Bill for con- 
ferring additional powers on county councils for 
securing uniformity in the administration of the 
Public Health Act. 


A large convalescent home, the gift of Mr. 
Henry Harben, J.P., has just been commenced at 
Littlehampton. The work: will be carried out by 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen, of High-street, 
Bloomsbury, W:C., from the designsof Mr. Frederick 
Wheeler, F',R.I.B.A., of 22, Chancery-lane, Lon- 
don, W.C., and 4, Carfax, Horsham, The whole 
building will be lighted by electricity, and fitted 
with every modern convenience. A departure from 
the ordinary planning of a home has been made, 
most of the bedrooms being for one bed only. The 
work is expected to be completed within a year, 
and we hope to illustrate it later on. 


Mr. Thomas Fraser died at his residence, St. 
Martin’s, Duff Avenue, Elgin, on Monday. Deceased 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of his birthday on 
the 26th of July last, he having been born on 26th 
‘July 1794, at Achavaich, near Beauly... Mr. Fraser 
was eighty years ago in the employ of Mr. Hughes, 
the contractor of the Caledonian Canal, and was 

‘employed as timekeeper till the canal was opened in 
1822. -In 1826 he entered: the service of the Canal 
Commissioners, ~and was stationed in an official 

‘capacity at ‘Clachnaharry till’ 1872, having been in 
the service of the Commissioners for 52 years. 


The Leeds waterworks committeo received on 
Monday a report from Mr. Hill, C.E., on the work 
of the reconstruction of the Eccup reservoir, a heavy 
undertaking which has been long in progress. Mr. 
Hill had examined the bottom of the trench, and 
approved of the work done. He agreed with the 
city engineer (Mr. Thomas Hewson) that the re- 
puddling of the deepened portion of the trench 
might now be safely commenced. Brick side screen 
walls, -he thinks,-should. be built on the reservoir 
side of the trench to protect the puddle. The total 
depth of the trench from the finished road level to the 
bottom is 170ft., the length along the bottom 420ft., 
greatest width at the top 26ft., and average depth 
of shale taken out below the bottom of the old 


trench 39ff.., 
4 
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false upon him, and he threatened to set the police 
in motion and write to the chairman and committee 
of thé Hastings Hospital; of which ‘Mr. Gaut, one 
of the plaintiffs, was secretary. In October he did 
write letters to the Bishop of Chichester, the Mayor 
of Hastings, and other gentlemen, charging plain- 
tiffs with ‘using a document they knew to be 
false,’’ and saying that ‘‘ Mr.“Gaut would under- 
stand that the post of secretary was no longer a 
Dr. Croucher, 
formerly ‘Mayor of Hastings, proved having re- 
ceived one of the letters complained of. © Mr. 
William John Gaut, one of the plantifis, was then 
called, and said that he had been in Hastings since 
1850, and had: been 23 years secretary of the 
Hastings Hospital, at a salary of £25 per annum. 
The chimney-pieces about which the dispute arose 
came from Messrs. Ashton and Green, in’ London, 
and cost £1°16s., with £1 for packing-cases.- He 
After defendant became 
insulting in his conduct, he refused to see him 
personally, but gave his solicitor every information. 
Mr. Ross, from Messrs. Ashton and Green, Pnyved 

it; 
White, the contractor, said’ all the goods’ men- 
tioned in the invoices were used in defendant's 
house, The defendant wrote threatening him 
with ‘the police, and said he would denounce 
him to: his bankers and to his building’ society. 
The defendant, in his address to the jury, denied 
generally the truth of the ‘evidence given on 
plaintiffs’ behalf, and asserted that he had never in- 
Mr. Charles D. Jones, examined 
by the defendant, said he was formerly defendant's 
He advised defendant not -to bring an 
action against the architects and contractor because 
Cross-examined: Mr. 
Gant gave him all the documents he wished to see, 
and defendant had copies of them. The invoices and 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
having summed up, commented favourably on the 
conduct of the plaintiffs and of Mr. Jones. ‘The 
jury at once found for the f plaintiffs—damages, 
£250. « His lordship gave judgment and granted an 
injunction restraining defendant from repeating the 
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Our Office Table, 


portraits’ by; this refined: artist. 


will shortly be placed in Room IV: 


ordinary Courts. 


insuperable. 


placing all such differences under its arbitrament ; 


or else by providing that in all appeals to a 
magistrate or a judge of the’ High Court under 
any of the Sections of the Act, he shall have the 


assistance of an expert assessor. 
Tue Russian Government has granted thirty- 


six thousand roubles (about £6,000 sterling) for 
the restoration of the ancient: Khan-Sarai, or 


Palace of the Khans of the Crimea, at Bakh- 


chisarai., he work is to be carried on under the 
direction of the Academician Kotoff, who is to 


restore it to the same appearance as when it was 
previously repaired by Prince Potemkin for the 


reception of Catherine the Great in 1787.. This 


palace is reported to have been erected in the 
13th century, and some portions belong to the 
11th century. The second court, which is called 
the New Building, is entered by an iron gate, on 
which is the inscription stating it to have been 
erected by Menghi Ghirey Khan, who conquered 
the Crimea in 1480, Adjoining the Khan-Sarai 
is a large building containing the monuments of 
nearly all the Khans since 1654, and many tombs 
of the 11th and 12th centuries, as well as the 
tomb of Devlet Ghirey, belonging to the year 955. 
Although the original Tartar silk and satin 
hangings to the Khan’s council-hall and private 
apartments are somewhat faded, yet asa building 
the palace is in almost its original condition as 
when it was inhabited by the Tartar Khans, not- 
withstanding that during the Crimean War it was 
used as a hospital. 


Ar the last meeting of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, a letter 
was read from Mr. W. R. Briggs, of. Bridgeport, 
Conn., chairman of a special committee of the 
Architectural League of New York—the other 
members being Messrs. R. M. Hunt, Post, Huss, 
and C. I. Berg—asking the co-operation of the 
Chapter in ‘promoting, at Albany, the passage of 
a Bill for the licensing of architects in New York 
State. The secretary said that this movement, 
begun some years ago by the two Chapters of 
New York State, and carried far forward with 
such zeal by the late lamented Mr. Carlin, of the 
Western New York Chapter, should certainl 
receive the continued support of the New Yor 
Chapter ; he moved that President Upjohn appoint 
a special committee of three to co-operate with 
the League committee. This was carried, and 
the members appointed were Messrs. Cordes, 
Carrére, and H. Constable. ; 


*“ Horyroop Palace and Craigmillar Castle,’’ 
formed the subj 

Mr. S.\ Henbest Capper at the Free Assembly 
Hall at Edinburgh the . other . night... 


John Harrison presided. Mr.. Capper sketched 


'|the history of the palace as 


A portratrt of Colonel Bryce M’ Murdo, painted 
by Sir Henry Raeburn, ‘R.A. (1756-1823), has 
been bequeathed to the National Gallery’ by the 
late General: Sir Montagu M’Murdo, and was 
hung on Tuesday:in the western vestibule at the 
top of the staircase. : It is: the second example ot 
The late Mrs. 
Lyne-Stephens has bequeathed to the National 
Gallery, a» picture representing the ‘Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine,”’ by Gheeraert David, of 
Bruges (died 1523), and a small portrait of a lady, 
of the Flemish school of the15th century. ‘These 


Mr. Frepertck Wate, the district surveyor 
for West ‘St. Pancras, writes to the daily press 
pointing out that Messrs., Shoolbred’s successful 
appeal at the Bow-street’ Police-court (reported 
elsewhere), against a notice given them by him, 
of objection to their proposed new buildings, illus- 
trates in’a remarkable manner the mistake that 
was made in framing the new Building Bill, of 
leaving its interpretation to the decisions of 
The old Building Act was 
highly technical, and the’ new one is much 
more so, and the difficulty of explaining its 
provisions to either-a Magistrate or a Judge 
unversed in building technicalities is almost 
A Tribunal of ‘Appeal in some 
matters has been constituted by the new Act, 
and Mr. Wallen regards it as most unfortunate 
that cognisance of all technical points was not 
given to that Tribunal. He believes that some 
amendment of the Act on various difficult points 
will shortly be found necessary, and hopes that 
the constitution of some court of appeal better 
able to grasp its technicalities may then be 
established ;- either by giving the Tribunal of 
Appeal already, constituted legal’ assistance, and 


ect of the lecture delivered by |: 
Mr.) 


be Bh 

dist 
Abbey of Holyrood, pointing out | § 
centuries, particularly under.the Stua ; kK 
the Scottish Court took advantage o 
hospitality of the Abbey when making Edin 
their residence. The old palace, ‘still exist 
the great north-west tower, was built YY 
IV. for the reception of his Engli 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. © 
Castle was also described, and the suce 
changes pointed out by which the origi: 
was :extended,: and accommodation 
suitable for such a Court as- Queen 
The historical incidents, especially in the: 
Queen Mary, ‘as intimately connected both 
Holyrood and Craigmillar, were bri 

upon, as also the Palace, which was finall 
by Charles II. By a curious coincid 
same Abbey and Palace formed the sub 
address delivered on the previous evening 
the Edinburgh Photographic Society by M 
Whybrow Robertson, of H.M. Office of V 
who pointed out that the great charm of! 
rood is that nearly all that is to be seen is ge 
old work. In Mr. Robertson’s opinion, H 
is the most interesting of all Scottish bu 


Marn.y throigh the efforts of the Archi 
League of New York, the preliminary steps 
been taken towards the organisation in New 
of a Fine-Arts Federation, comprising 
principal associations in the city intere 
the fine arts. At a meeting called the othe 
to consider the subject, delegates were 
from the Architectural League, the Na 
Academy of Design, the Society of A 
Artists, the National Sculpture Socie 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, the M 
Art Society, and the New York Chapter 
American Institute of Architects. A 
a constitution was adopted, and a_ per 
organisation will probably be formed w 
few weeks. SAN Bae aa 

Ar the last meeting of the French A 
of Fine Arts, M. Charles Yriarte, Insj 
General of Art, submitted photographs of fres¢ 
by Correggio hitherto unknown even by his be 
biographers. These were discovered by 
Yriarte somelittle time ago ; but he was prude 
silent till convinced of their authenticity 
value. They were in the studio of Gabri 
d’Kste, Duchess of Mantua, and consist 
medallions around the painted cupola. 4 
fragment of the cupola had fallen off, butt 
medallions are all intact. The studio is in 
14th century fortress of Mantua, which fi 
1708 to 1866 was occupied by the Austrians, 
allowed nobody to enter it. The studio 
afterwards the repository! of the archives of 
town, which so choked it up that access. 
almost impossible. M. Yriarte suspected t 
though many Correggios had found their wa 
foreign museums, some must exist at Mani 
The Italian Government facilitated his reseai 
and he succeeded in examining the frescoes 
from the dust of centuries, and photog 
them. 7 


Tue report presented. by the directors 
Prudential. Assurance Company at their 
sixth annual meeting shows substantial p 
In the Ordinary Branch the new annual p 
income was £339,957, no less than £2 
having been received in premiums du 
year, an increase of £223,586 over the year | 
The claims of the year amounted to £518 
the number of deaths being 3,584, and 
endowment assurances matured. In the 
trial Branch the premiums received duri 
year amounted to £4,244,224, being an 
of £272,360. The total number of po 
force at the end of the year was 11,176, 
average duration being seven and a half 
The total assets of the company, as shown 11 
balance-sheet, are £21,213,805, being an inc 
of £2,674,940 over those of 18938. 5 . 


Sa eR Qe 


The renovation of Gateshead town-hall s 
been completed. The work hasbeen carried ou 
Mr. Edward Scurfield, Durham-road, Gate 

At the conclusion of their last meeting, the ma 
aldermen, and members of the Newcastle-on-: 


and decorated and furr 
The electric light is installed throughout. -— 
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EETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 

ruBDAY (T0-monRow).—Edinburgh ‘Architectural Asso- 

ciation. Visit to Liberton’ House, 

re rian Car Terminus, Newington. 
2.5 p.m. 


npAy.—Surveyors’ Institution. ‘‘ Agricultural Credit 
| Banks,” by E, M. Leman, . 8 p.m. 

i Society of Arts. “‘Commercial Fibres,”’ 
i ) Cantor Lecture No. 1, by Dr. D. Morris, 
\ C.M.G. 8 p.m. : 


espay.—Inatitution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on 
“The Kidderpur’ Docks, Calcutta.’ 


8 p.m. 

ra _ Society of Arts. ‘‘ Practical Carpet 

hi Designing,’ by A. Millar. 8 p.m. 

tpNespay.—Carpenters’ Hall Free Lectures “ Coloured 

Decoration .of Architecture,’ by J. D. 

ti Crace. 8pm. 

|. ran Society of Arts. “Progress of the 
Abattoir System in England,” by H. F. 

‘ Lester. 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association. 
Annual meeting. ‘7.30 p.m. 


Institution. ‘Emily Bronté,’’ by Sir 
Wemyss Reid. 9 p.m. 


‘ 


iy 


tpay.—Royal 


_——— Oe 
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UILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. — Notice is hereby given that the AD- 

JRYED GENERAL MEETING of the onere and Subscribers 
| be held at the Offices,.21, New Bridge-street, E.C., on TUES- 
Y, March 26th, at 7.39 p.m, CHARLES WALI, Esq.. President, 
ihe Chair. to receive the Report and Balance Sheets for the past 
rand Elect Officers for the: present year.. The ANNUAL 
So will be held at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on 

DAY, April 9th. Tickets. Six Shillings each. 

¥ H. J. WHEATLEY, Sec, 

p 21, New Bridge-street, E.C. 
a rr —______ 
CHIPS, 
Mr, Gilbert R. Redgrave, an old contributor to 


r pages, has heen appointed chief senior inspector 
chools and classes’ under the Science and Art 
artment, and Mr. T. B. Shaw, inspector of the 
h-Western district, has been promoted to a 
ior inspectorship. 


Probate has been granted of the will of the late 
. Edward Graham Paley, architect, of Lancaster, 
3 head of the firm of Messrs. Paley, Austin, and 
ie The deceased, who was, it will be re- 
mbered, one of the founders and architect of the 
al Albert Asylum, Lancaster, has left £72,000 
Bnests to private charities, 
At a special meeting of the Sleaford rural district 
cil on Monday, upwards of seventy applications 
3 received for the three posts of highway sur- 
yors at a salary of £100 each per annum. The 
lowing were appointed :—District No. 1, Mr. T, 
tkers, Market Weighton ; No. 2, Mr. J. J. Hides, 
itle Hale ; No. 3, Mr. C. Sharman, Grimsby. 


Jn Saturday a brass was placed in All Saints’ 
iscopal Church, Inverary, to the memory of the 
8 Duchess of Argyll. The memorial is placed on 

east wall of the church, and consists of a brass 
te set on a blue marble slab. 


[he Botanic Gardens Park at Belfast. which is 
—" in area, was formally opened on Wednesday 
eK, 

[he Plumbers’ Company will nominate the judges 
the plumbing competitions to be held in connec- 
n with the forthcoming Building Trades Exhibi- 
n at the Agricultural Hall, to be opened on 
mday week, the 25th inst. 


[The Duke of Cambridge will unveil the Devon 
lunteer Memorial at the Northernhay, Exeter, 
Saturday, May 24th. The memorial has been 
igned by Mr. Greenslade, and is being. carried 
i by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


A: ter much discussion, the Stamford board of 
ians have decided to expend £5,000 in altering 
d adding to the workhouse, 


A new hboard-school for 250 girls is about to be 
ected at Horsham. from the desiensot as. Frederick 
heeler, F.R.I.B.A., of 22, Chancery-lane, W.C., 
d 4, Carfax, Horsham. Mr. Peter Peters, of 
sham, is the builder. 


in the case of the application for discharge from 
okruptcy made by William John Clark” Rhyl- 
eet, Kentish Town, N.W., builder and con- 
ctor, the discharge has been suspended for two 
irs and three months, ending May 14, 1897. 


Che annual dinner of the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevo- 
t Institution will be held on Tuesday, April 9, 
the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. The 
ir will be taken by Mr. Charles Wall, of Chelsea 
) president, 5 


fhe Horsham Technical Institute for the West 
ssex County Council has just been completed, 
@ work has been. carried out by Mr. Joseph 
tter, of London-road, Horsham, from the designs 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.R.IBA., of 22, 
ancery-lane, W.C., and 4, Carfax, Horsham. 
The Cottage Hospital, Fleetwood, is bein 
rmed and Ventilated by means of ’ Shorland’s 
lent Manchester stoves, the same being supplied 
a E. H, Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Dovatas, Istz or Man.—The strike of operative 
painters at Douglas continues. The men have 
been out for a fortnight, and there is no 
prospect of a settlement. The masters have 
taken no steps to meet the men, and preserve 
a firm and passive attitude. The men are equally 
determined, ‘and assert that their demand is 
reasonable, as they are paid below the ruling wages 
in other parts of the United Kingdom, the average 
rate of wages earned being not more than 18s. a 
week. They ask for an advance from 6d. to 7d. an 
hour from March to November, and are willing to 
remain at the present rate of 6d. during the re- 
maining months of the year. 


W. H. LASOBLLES and Co, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 270, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Conservatories & Greenhouses. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


JOINERY & architect's ouatity. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, COLCHESTER, 
ESTIMATES FREE FOR 


Plaio, Circular, and Irregular Work. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
F and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stoneworb 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent :— 
Mr. F. A. WILLIAMS. 16, Craven-street, Strand. W.C 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 

a ee 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


AsHrozp.—For the erection of a proposed new board 
school and master's residence, with boundary walls and 
offices, at Ashford, Kent, for the Ashford School Board. 
Mr. Henry J. Jeffery, M.S.A., Ashford, Kent, architect 
and surveyor : — 


Wade, G., Chelsea .. £6,379 0 0 
Peters and Son, Horsham wt G27 Tes O10 
Fearon, T. L., Folkestone ... tee 6,200.0. 6 
Jones, D. C,, and Co., Gloucester... 6,196 0 0 
Haisell, W. J., Lydd .. Be 5,905 6 0 
Wallis and Sons, Maidstone 5,883 0 0 
Steddy and Co., Ashford ., 5,740 0 0 
Denne, W. and T., Walmer .. .. 5,684 0 0 
.Bourne, W., and Son, Woodchurch 5,600 0 0 
Giles and Giles, Ashford ..,. .. 6,685 0 O 
Avard, R., Maidstone oh ws  B,476- 0 0 
Barden, T. J., Maidstone .., we 5,445~-0' 0 
Nunn, A E., Tenterden Sad we 5,489 6 2 
Gurling and Coe, Ipswich ... ». 5,390 0 0 
Davis and Leaney, Goudhurst ... 5,852 0 0 
Denne, G. H., and Son, Deal we 6842" OF 6 
Hayward and Paramor, Folkestone 5,239 0 0 
Ingleton, A. 8., Herne Bay... 5,235 0 0 
Baker, W., Ashford ... a .. 5180 0 0 
Seager, L., Sittingbourne ... - 5175 0 0 
Hall, J. J., Dover ib. 5: oe» 6102" § 0 
Whiting, R. M. andH.,Ospringe... 5,058 0 0 
Amos and Foad, Whitstable -. 4,965 0 0 
Horscroft and Mills, Maidstone* ... 4,944 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. : } 
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Asinepon, Brerxs.—For the erection of a‘ building 
intended to be used as a free library and ing-room, 
for the master and governors of Christ’s Hospital, Abing~ 
don. Mr. J. G. T. West, M.S.A., Abingdon, architect :— 

Bartlett, Bros., Witney . £2,485. 0 0 


Orchard, 8., and Son, Banbury 2,289 0 0- 
Goodchild, W., Reading 2,185 0 0 
Wernham, G. if a 2,100 0 0 
Robinson, ©. C., Wolvercote 2,083 0 0 
Martin, T., Maidenhead ‘ 2,050 0 0 
Buckle, J., Abingdon ee .. 2,086 0 0 
Grant, J., Banbury (accepted) ... 1,849 0 0° 
Wheeler, G. H., Abingdon ... soa 14700) OG.0 


Brentrorp.—For alterations and additions to the old 
bank, High-street, for Messrs. Woodbridge, Lacy, Hart- 
land, Hibbert, and Co. Mr. 8. W. Woodbridge, Junr.F.8.1., 
Brentford, architect and surveyor :— 


Foord and Sons, Brentfort ... 3 £160 0 0 
Barnes, J., Brentford ee wei 130 12 0 
Boomer, J., Brentford (accepted) .. 125 0 0 


Carpirr.—For extension of the Moorland-road Board 
School, Splotlands, Cardiff, for the Cardiff School Board :— 


Howell. A. J., and Co. . £8,940 0 0 
Allan, J. .. Mea y, 8,698 0 0 
Knox and Wells 8,431 0 0 
Lattey and Co.... 8,325 0 0 
Gibbon, H. . 8,200 0 0° 
Davies, D. 5 Mae 7,999 0 0 
Richards, E. F., Barry 7,875 0 0 
Davies, H. ¥. fs 6 saat tf 00.) 0) 
Dunn, C. C. (accepted) ef ea he F000 
Rest of Cardiff. 


Duptry.—For the erection of schools at Eve-hill, for 
the Dudley School Board :— 
Whittaker, G. H., Dudley (accepted) £6,460 0°0 


East Cowes, I.W.—For the completion of the well 
and other works in connection with the water supply of 
East Cowes. Messrs. Lemon and Blizard, of. South- 
ampton, engineers :— 

Playfair and Toole, Northam .., £942 0 0 
(Accepted. ) 


EAstTvitue.—For alterations and additions to Queen’s 
Head, Eastville. Mr. J. Beavan, architect :— 


Perkins .., AS: oes . £1,845 0 0 
Davis... ses 1,834 0 0 
Wilkins and Sons 1,749 0.0 
Perrott, J. ae as ra . 1,783 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow, and Co., Ltd.... 1,679 0 90 
Wilkins, G. H... Ae, <4 sae, +, 4,642)" OF 6 
Walters .., 1,600 0 0 
Browning oh sh a . 1,596 & 0 
Hatherly and Carr (accepted) *» ) 1,595.0; 0 


All of Bristol. 


Hererorp.—For inclosing the site of the sewage out- 
fall works with an iron fence, for the city council :— 
Alexander and Duncan (accepted)... £76 0 0 


Horwicu, Lancs.—For the erection of a residence, 
Victoria-road, for Mr. J. H. Jackson, M.B. Mr. Erneat 
W. Dyson, Horwich, architect. Quantities by the archi- 
tect :— 

Accepted tenders. 
Excavator, mason, and bricklayer’s work :— 


Hall, E., Horwich ... ef £454 16 0 
Carpenter and joiner’s work :— 

Murray, A., Horwich... er oF, 230 0 0 

Slater’s work :— 
Coulthurst, R., Horwich : 34 5 0 
Plasterer’s work :— 

Howarth, J., Horwich cA a 61 10 0 
Plumber and glazier’s work :— 

Offord, T., Horwich .. 7210 0 


Painter’s work and fittings (not yet let) :— 
Assumed a me bs ag 55 0. 0 
Total £908 1 0 


Kentrey.—For the erection of a new police-station. at 
Kenley, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan police 


district. Mr. John Butler, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 

Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 
Graham ... sks af. Fs ... £4,200 0 0 
Grover .. as 4,097 0 0 
Higgs and Hill ae 8,984 0 0 
Lathey ... in ove 75 8,950 0 0 
Smith .. mS Be re 3950 0 0 
Holloway Bros. 3,885 0 0 
Bullock ... re oe 3,879 0 O 
Lascelles sea a 3,859 0 0 
Hart see 3,857 0 0 
Richardson “ 3,789 0 O 
Page 3,690 0 0 


Leeps.—For the supply of cast-iron water-mains from 
8in. to 9in. in diameter, for the city council :— 
Staveley Iron Co., Chesterfield (accepted). 


Leepns.—For the supply of sluice-valves, for the city 
council : — 
Blakeborough and Co., Brighouse (accepted). 


Lerps.—For the supply and erection of an engraved 
brass tablet to commemorate the grant of a charter as a 
city, to be placed in the council-chamber, for the corpora- 
tion :— 

Rothwell and Co., Duncan-st., Leeds £42 0 0 
(Accepted.) 


Lesps.—For painting the civil court, for the city 


council :— 
Greenwood Bros. (accepted) £2230 0 


Lereps.—For the painting of the committee-rooms and 
officer at the town hall, for the city council : — 
Welham, A. (accepted) sane SLO Oe 


Leicuron.—For alterations and additions to infants’ 
school, Beaudesert, for the Leighton School Board. Mr. 
J.T. Lawrence, Leighton Buzzard, architect. Quantities 


Armacu anv Tyrone.—For the building of a bridge | by architect :— 


across the river Blackwater, between the counties of 
Armagh and Tyrone, at Bond’s Ferry, in the townlands 
of Derrycaw and Copney, in county Armagh, and Derry- 
golly, in county Tyrone :— 
Somerville and Co., Glasgow pit el, eos. Or OF 
(Recommended for acceptance.) 


Tutt Bros. £912 0 0 
Adams, F. pas kgs 909 0 0 
Garside, G., and Son... z re 900 0 0 
Cook, D.,and8on .., Bax ani 878 0 0 
Hart and Atkins iss ay 847 10 0 
Edwards Bros. ... ew wt 788 0 0 
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Lercuton.—For internal fittings for new boys’. school, | Lonvon.—For alterations to,No. 2a, Grand Parade Lonpon.—For the erection of a new police-stati 


Beaudesert, for the Leighton School Board. Mr. J. T. | Finchley-road, for Lloyd’s Bank, Mr. \Horace Field, | Clark’s-buildings, W.C., for the Receiver of the Me 


Lawrence, Leighton, architect :— architect :— 


For 148 yards of unclimbable iron fencing at Waverley 


For supplying and delivering 1,700 tons of Jersey buildings, £880; (7) extra depth of foundations, £145; | Van Schepdael, architect :— 


Colchester, Clacton-on-Sea, and Harwich, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
A 


politan Police District. Mr. John Butler, FRB. 
Edwards Bros.... ine 4 as £86 0 0 Davenall, H. G., Southampton architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood:— 
Adams, F. is Bf BS. 5020 Works, Gospel Oak (accepted) .... £595 0 0 a 


I For th dian ‘Ot ‘a allie tides with Newnan ae oe 
4IVERPOOL.—For the provision of a swing-bridge wi dittia28 ates . - ewman... ee wip ma ie »560 0 Q 
hydraulic machinery, to be thrown over the 90ft. passage Sy ae pon, 8.E.—For enlarding by 59 places and making Smith ye ies! evap ie Yad eae ae 
: a eration to the school in Webber-row, Southwark, which : ; 
between the Canada and the Huskisson Docks, for the id nimodation for'6l1. childsen exerted 5 Hart nat #4 Rie + 7,400 0 
Mersey harbour board :— ah eamnck sae Sp eee 8 ee cee Perry 25/2 ah OR a eT 
: in the year 1877, and was enlarged in 1889, forthe London ° , 
Morson, Francis, and Co. (accepted). school DOAwd sat A. Richardson... AA vie ase” 1,887 Om 
Liverroou.—For various works for the city council:— | Downs, W. ... att «. £12,547 0 0 ...£140:0 0 Sp eee so a3 ber oo oh ee 2 ‘s 
Accepted tenders :— Patrick, J. and M. ... «. 12,188 0 0 .,. 159 0 Willmott % Me Ss au 7,249 10 
For converting the premises No. 30, Duncan-street, lately | Killby and/Gayford ... ©2098 0.0 «4. 168.0 0 Gieovar sex ate s 7191 
a beerhouse, into a dwelling :— Foster and Dicksee ... ea. L999. OO Maye, ak 20 LOCO age erie att ee ie 6977 0 
Collier, J. 3 ne a a £76 0 0 Longley, J., and Co. ... 11,910°.0 0 %.. 168°0 0 Lawiehes aadeeon a “ee me 6,949 0” 
For repairs to No. 32, Duncan-street : — pene eae Sons! +... 11,741 0 40 5,5 179 20-0 et ok seme 9 3 
Burns and Son... i ‘es ies £39 10 0 Nightingale, B.E. .., ,., 11,681 0 0°... 199 0 0 ; BES pee ets, ie 
For works of painting at St. John’s Market :— Miskin, ©. .. . 1, 11,688" 0-07, 108-0. 0] 4, LYN REU Re a 
Tomkinson, W., and Sons ... .. | £584 0 0 Charteris, D., Page-street, AI.S.A... Southagankanien eer alas ‘i 2, Rees 
For limewashing, &c., at St. James’s Market and St. Westminster (accepted) ... 11,361 0 0... 154 0 0 ee a piOns : ae 
Martin’s Market :— A.—Amount included for building brickwork in cement. iat eg Wa Southampton. .... £150 B! 
Desoer, C. Hen eas o ae £135 10 0 [ (a) Cost of school buildin Bile arter, C., ir ey ... ad, SA 180 16 
: : eee ° RA ¢ gs and manual training Ri 
ee mate ee eentre, £7,800; (b) tar-pavement, playgrounds, and (Architect's estimate, £151 5s.) 7 


drainage, £771; (ce) boundary-walls and gates, £250; = 

Bas (7) two rooms for teachers, £200; (e) schoolkeeper’s Poo.e, Dorsrt.—For the erection of corn-atore, s 
Smith. W.H.. andCo “Whitchurch £50 10 0 house and cookery centre, £1,161; () works to existing | and coach-house, for Mr. ‘Warn, High-strect. WV 
Bb 4 . "9 ”? 


(h) building the whole of the brickwork in cement, £154; 


ravel :— a are Sat ? Tilsed, E. R., Poole ... eh we £415 18 
Vibert, Le Maistre, ae Co., Jersey, 6s, 1d. yer ton. total, £11,361. Cost of existing school, £7,728 ; estimated Rigler, T. C.. Poole“. iy Ue age ae 
’ cost of proposed enlargement, £11,361; total, £19,089. Sannders A> eRnal 290 0 
Lonpon.--For pulling down and rebuilding No. 110, | Total accommodation of school, including proposed BES WH "Poole tan ted) ws 985 0 
High-street, Poplar, E. Messrs. C. Foulsham and H.jenlargement, 870; total cost per head of ditto, Wallis ta accepted) ta vay 
Riches, Bromley, E., and 8, Crooked-lane, King William- | £21 18s. 9d.] (Architect's estimate, £306 7s.) 
street, E.C., joint architects :— ee ae oy as 3 a 
Rabey, Gad.) ie sue sae ike BRT BD 4D Lowpon.—For rebuilding No. 10, Hop-gardens, Bt. g7 iacoums = ane eenn ae offices, &c., for the Pt 
s ‘ Martin’s-lane, as per plans and specifications prepared by ; : 
Coleman, J. Ke se see a BE) 2) a Mr.M. Brutton, 171, Queen Victoria-street. Quantities by | [sland Gas Light Co. Messrs. Rake and Cogswell, J 
Osborn, T., and Sons as i 850 0 0 Ma Silgcclay 5 ocr J M mouth, architects : — a 
Sl eke CH ae ae ie Pritchard and Renwick .., ... £1,087 0 0 Croad; J. aha sgaae hep ees Oe 
Mi fe Avera cepted) Bae 2 $s 977 oD Whitehead } 3 aN a 990 0 0 Light and Son... y sn 1,117 0 
Salt, 8. (accepted) ... Pine: Hooper 4.0: a bea genes. 2980 40 20 Ward, We . ovab do 8 
Lonpon.—For Patent Office extension, Block No. 8, Rowe .., ie ee naa ie 975 0 0 Corke, H. a vee rit we» 1,075:504 
fireproof floors :— Holleway e 4 Fe aR 973 0 0 Jones, H. (late) +S sh .. 1,050 0- 
Fawcett, M., and Co. (accepted on schedule of prices). Courtney and Fairbairn .., ei 945 0 0 Evans, W. (accepted) an .. 1,050 0 0 


Trnprinc, Essex.—For alterations to old schools and building new classrooms, boundary walls, offices, &c., for the Tendring school board. Mr. J. W. Start, ¥, 


B C D. E. F. 


Canham, T., Weeley ... 33 an ‘se Rae «. £1738 15 0 °,,, £74610 0°... £81b° 0 0 25,8319 40 20 £170 5 0 £1,725 0 0° ... £108 15 0°... £1 6 
Beaumont, R., Lexen os yr ae ay % 290-0: 0... 775 0°00 Ge 7800-10.) 3.0 260 2) 20 175 0 0... 1,700.0 %0 <)..5 5395: 0" O- bee 
’ Girling and Coe, Ipswich ... vn “a Ve 137 0 0 .,. 788 0 0... 299 0 0 ... 242 0 0 164 0 0 .,. 1,680 0 0 ., 118 0 0 .., 141" 
Smith, Beaumont, and Dawson, Harwich 44 ve 196° 26 “50° 24.55-617 ab “6 2818 AAO 306 7 0 219 3 0... 1,596 4 9 418-18 . 0: >... Mae 
West, E., Chelmsford As nie a0 Ae a 169 0°50 ih. 2700 20 50 S12 Oe. SBD 2) sa) 166 00. 1,546 0 0 112-0. 0.4... 160m 
Linzel, H. J., Clacton-on-Sea oh eos yin sae 169.20 00. 35.2607 320 OG S08 20 20.25, 04 =) io 168. 0 -O0 (..) “3j58B- 00 7. ser 2 Uae: 154 
Saunders, E., Dovercourt ... f ¢ 840 0 0 204° 0.40 74,18. 22450 =O 156 15 0... °1,614°0"0 224 0 0 


A.—Alterations. B.—Class Rooms. C.—Covered playgrounds, offices, drainage, &c. D.—Gravelling playgrounds. E.—Bo dary walls, &c. F.—Total. G.—P 
fencing to boundary, H.—Iron fencing. *—Hstimates not complete. i, 

[Messrs. Smith, Beaumont, and Dawson’s tender accepted for alterations, new class rooms, covered playgrounds and offices, total £1,070 18s. 6d.; this being the lowest te 
for the three named estimates. ] : ; a 
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{HE EXAMINATION SEASON. 


JE knows about all sorts of things, but 
A he can’t do them.” This, according 
_a recent utterance by Dr. Armstrong, 
R.S., is what it ought to be impossible to 
y of any student, though unfortunately it 
Il can be said with truth of a great many. 
, Armstrong is speaking mainly of science 
aching in schools and colleges. But if the 
ility to do is important in science, it is 
ubly important in art: for the essence of 
t is the making of rew things, while the 
sence of science is only the finding out how 
isting things are made. The man who only 
ows may be scientific at second-hand, 
ough in a very poor and shallow way ; the 
in who cannot do is not artistic in any way 


ver. 

Row it is the weak point in most examina- 
ns that they test a candidate’s knowledge 
‘much more easily than his faculty for 
ing. True, the knowledge is indispensable. 
n architect, no matter with what innate 
3, could possibly set out in blank 
nce of all that has ever been accom- 
he could not carry his art much 

ser than did the prehistoric races of 
rope. ‘I'hey, doubtless, had their men of 
us. It was a flash of inspiration that 
ed the first wheel. It was a startling 
vation when some naked or skin-clad 
ge set up, without precedent or model, 
it artificial cave we call a hut. It was an 
rention worthy of being patronised in all 
mtries and to all ages when some far- 
ing mechanician put a hinged or pivoted 
x toit: And if we were to follow some of 
jlate Mr. Fergusson’s teaching implicitly, 
Should all of us try to get back as nearly 
possible to those early times. But ex- 
uence shows every where—in all other arts, 
ht vesthetic and mechanical, as well as in 
fown, that this is not the way to succeed. 
ymust well understand what our predeces- 
S have effected, before we can hope, not 
rely to surpass it, but even to equal or 
roach it. ‘Lhat is the justification for ex- 
inations like those of the Institute. 
Jn the other hand, there is a constant risk 
it Success in an examination may be mis- 
on for architectural ability. There isa 
dency to substitute reading and note- 
ing for steady efforts at design and con- 
action. Experience, no doubt, will show 
“Mistake: our experience is not often a 
asant teacher. A man who had studied 
atises on fencing till he could repeat 
m word for’ word might flatter him- 
f that he could hold his own against 
_comers. Yet if he simply relied 
his knowledge, and disdained to prac- 
} with the foils, he would have an ex- 
ent chance of being run through the body 
soon as he got into serious danger, and 
first experience would be his last. Now 
architect is always in danger. He meets 
h bad clients as well as good ones. He 
and moves in an atmosphere of ignor- 
® and prejudice. He is exposed to pro- 
ional jealousy ; and, altogether, he finds 
world very ready to minimise his suc- 
es and to magnify hisfailures. One con- 
uous failure at the beginning of his career 
y cripple him for ever, and yet it is the 
ast of things for a beginner to mistrust his 
L competency to act. In three cases out 
our, an examination which would bring 
forcibly home to him—which, in short, 
ld put him face to face with the real 
k he will hereafter have to do—would ‘be 


he yery greatest service. 


‘memory will produce of any similar elifice 


understand them all. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 

The writers on the art side of the discus- 
sion as to whether architecture is an art or a 
profession seem to have taken it for granted 
that no examination in art power is possible. 
But the fact is, that all of us who are pro- 
ducing or trying to produce anything are 
undergoing such an examination every day. 
Why is it that Mr. Norman Shaw or Mr. 
Waterhouse, Mr. Pearson or Mr. Brooks, are 
held in honour amongst us? It is because 
time and what we call chance have pre- 
sented them with problem after problem to 
solve, and because we all see that they have 
solved these problems in the main very suc- 
cessfully. But time and chance have no 
monopoly in devising problems. They can 
be set, and have been set, by human in- 
genuity. Every competition, from the 
simplest to the most ambitious, is an ex- 
amination of art-power, a test of the talent to 
produce something. Whether the building 
which forms the test is afterwards erected or 
not does not affect the merit of the designs 
submitted for it. Mr. Street's design for 
Lille Cathedral was not built, nor Mr. Bur- 
ges’s scheme for the Law Courts, nor Mr. 
HK. W. Godwin’s study for the Leicester 
Municipal Buildings; yet all these things 
added much, and rightly, to our admiration 
for their authors’ abilities. The students’ 
competition work at the Royal Academy has, 
before now, brought out namos destined to 
become famous, and that for the Soane 
Medallion promises more than ever to do the 
same, : 

This, it is true, must be taken with some 
limitations. To produce a good scheme on 
paper for a building is not, to the full extent, 
the same thing as producing a good building. 
The scheme, if carried out, might fail in 
various ways. The construction might have 
its weak points. The materials might be 
badly selected. The superintendence might 
be imperfect. The estimate might be grossly 
exceeded. The details might be inferior to 
the general conception. The acoustics might 
be wrong and the drainage might be ill- 
managed. The local regulations might be 
transgressed, and the owner might be saddled 
with a long bill of extras which he had not 
ordered or foreseen. But most of the-e 
possibilities do not affact the art side of the 
question at all, and those who oppose ex- 
aminations in toto do so because they say a 
student’s art-power cannot be'tested by ex- 
amination. Details, no doubt, are a question 
ot art. But it is as possible to devise tests 
for ability to design details as for cleverness 
in general composition and planning. If the 
examiners really mean it, and are really 
prepared to take the time and troubie it in- 
volves, they can test a student’s art-power 
almost as completely as his acquisition of 
book learning. 3 

Something of this sort is now aimed at, 
amongst other things, in the final or qualify- 
ing examination of the Royal Institute. A 
design for some building of moderate dimen- 
sions is this yeat required amorgst the 
‘« Testimonies of Study,’’ and two days are to 
be devoted to the preparation of another 
design under the eye of the examiners. It 
is obvious that in’the latter case a student’s 
chances will depend largely on the nature of 
the building he is set to prepare a scheme 
for. If it happens to be of a sort he is accus- 
tomed to, he may, by concentration and hard 
work, turn out something creditable, even in 
so short a time. If, on the other hand, it is 
of a class he knows nothing about, his hours 
will be spent in an effort to discover what its 
practical requirements are. He will exhaust 
himself, not so much over plauning as over 
thinking what to plan, and will probably end 
by submitting the best copy which his 


which he can manage to recall. Almost all 
successful architects are more or less cf 
specialists. The wants of modern civilisation 
are far too diversified to let any one man 
The best of us would 
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show but poorly if he were set to work on a 
subject quite different from all he has been 
accustomed to. In his own line every detail 
is familiar to him. Without an effort he can 
see that one arrangement is good and another 
bad. The proper area for each apartment, 
the height of eyery room, the width of every 
passage, suggests itself automatically ; and, 
more than this, he knows where to begin, 
and what is or ought to be, the creating 
principle of the whole arrangement. But 
take him away from his own speciality, and 
put him on to that of another man, and for a 
long time he feels quite at sea. He does not 
know, till he has made it his business by care 
and pains to find out, what will work and 
what will not work. Hven with high ability 
and years to think aboutit, he does not always 
succeed, as witness our labyrinthine Law 
Courts. What can we expect from average 
ability, and two days only for thinking, and 
drawing, and preparing details ? 

We must remember that this part of the 
Institute examination is almost a new ex- 
periment. Its results will be watched with 
interest, and its managers will, doubtless, 
learn by experience. The danger we have 
mentioned may be lessened by leaving candi- 
dates a wide choice of subjects, amongst 
which each can find something not wholly 
unfamiliar to him. But there are other perils 
also. A two days’ examination in design 
is not a test of art power pure and simple: it 
is a test of art power at high speed. There 
is a class of clever draughtsmen who never 
grow into real architects—the class who can 
invent as good a thing in one day as ordinary 
mortals can do in two or three. That is why 
they are reputed to be ‘‘ clever,” but here 
their cleverness ends. The ordinary mortal 
thinks about his work; sees its faults, and 
amends them; thinks again, and gets new 
ideas and good ones; and so, at last, makes 
something worth building. The “clever” 
draughtsman very often fails to do this. His 
best comes first. Hecannot correct it or add 
to it. or improve it. In one day he can get 
as far as other men in threa days; buat he 
cannot get much further, even if you give 
him a week, or a month, or a year. That is 
the sort of person who is likely to come to the 
front in an art contést at high pressu ¢, and 
both care and skill will be needed to keep 
him from crowding out incomparably better 
candidates. 

Finally, in an examination where art has 
to ba judged of, everything depends, and 
always will depend, on the selection of tie 
judges. The miserable results of so many 
assessor-ridden competitions within a very 
recent period warn us not ‘to expect too 
much. ‘There is an artistic group within the 
Institute; but nobody who knows what he is 
talking about would dare to say that the 
Institute, as a whole; is artistic. Yet, if we 
go to the root of the matter, it is on the 
Institute as a whole that the selection of the 
examiners depends. If, as “we hope they 
are, and continue to be, men ‘eminent for 
artistic power, the examination may prove a 
success. By slow degrees it may raise the 
character of the organisation which has 
started it. Its membership may become, as 
it ought to be, a certificate of merit, and 
amongst the many qualifications which the 
modern architect has to posseas, there may . 
be included, oftener than at present, the 
ability to produce something worthy of the 
name of architecture. 
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UNPROFESSIONAL PRACTICES. 


y 


every profession, not excepting that of 
the architect, circumstances arise which 


often render it extremely difficult to preserve 
the amenities of professional conduct. I 
deed, the vocation of architecture in its 
competitive aspect ratber excites than allays 
those feelings of irritation and rivalry which 
actuate the practitioner. The spirit of rivalry 


Io- 
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is stirred up whenever a competition take 
place, and Smith, Jones, and Robinson, who 
haye put in for the same work, and .have 
been on the most friendly terms hitherto, 
cannot any longer disguise their enviousness. 
The entente cordiale exists no longer between 
them, and if anything Jones says of Smith’s 
design is not favourable, there is no knowing 
what retaliative acts may not ensue, or to 
what length either one of them may not go 
for the purpose of setting forth the par- 
ticular virtues of his own design, or of 
saying something to detract from the qualities 
of his rival’s work. Rivalry, unfortunately 
amongst some people, begets disparagement 
of the work of others. It is so easy to decry 
or disparage the work of another competitor, 
though when we reflect upon it, the act is 
extremely ungrateful, and always tends to 
recoil on the head of the traducer, whose 
design may be as easily attacked in return, 
perhaps more so. To say the least, picking 
holes in others’ work is exceedingly unpro- 
fessional, and is one of the worst weaknesses 
of competing architects. If we look on the 
practice in this light, that by disparaging the 
skill and ability of one of our own cloth we 
are exposing the competency of our own 
profession to one who does not profess to 
know, and thereby raising thoughts in his 
own mind of the value of architectural ser- 
vice, we begin to see how exceedingly im- 
politicit is. Oneinstance: a competitor meets 
a, lay friend in the room where the drawings 
are on view, and points out a few weak points 
in the plan of a brother professional ; then he 
takes his friend to see his own design, how 
he has succeeded in overcoming certain 
difficulties, and expatiates on the merits of 
his own plan. Bis friend takes it all in, not 
clearly to his own mind, for he is unable to 
form any judgment ; but does he not imbibe 
with a grain of. salt all he has heard, and 
entertain some suspicion that the author of 
the criticised design may quite as easily find 
blemishes in the critic’s work? And what 
advantage is gained by discussing the weak 
points of a design to a person ignorant of 
. architecture? It cannot be fair criticism 
when it is addressed to a person who knows 
nothing of design; but it is levelled against 
a member of one’s own calling for purposes 
of warfare. No action can be more unpro- 
fessional, or more calculated to injure the 
whole body of which the critic is a member. 
To criticise openly and fairly in a public 
newspaper the work or conduct of another 
architect is a very different matter, as in this 
case the author has the opportunity of 
replying, which a private criticism ex:ludes, 
and we think the value of professional 
journalism would be much curtailed for good 
if fair comments and criticism were not 
allowed. The remarks are chiefly seen by 
members of the particular profession, and 
are for their benefit. The West Ham Library 
Competition, which a correspondent wrote 
about last week, illustrates another matter— 
that is, the acceptance of conditions which 
are unprofessional, or agreeing to send in 
plans and to give professional advice at less 
than their proper value, after submitting to 
be trifled with. So long as architects submit 
to such things as late instructions received 
after considerable progress had been made 
with their designs, they cannot think public 
authorities will. respect them. The only 
remedy, as our correspondent says, is for the 
profession to bind themselves not to work 
without payment at the regular rate. Is it 
unprofessional to furnish designs in compe- 
tition for a building without assurance that 
a competent professional adviser is employed 
to draw up conditions and make the 
award? This seems to be a question about 
which architects are undecided. No doubt, 
on strictly professional lines, a competent 
assessor is desirable in framing conditions 
and assisting to make a selection; but as 
architects cannot compel public bodies to 
agree to their proposals, they are hardly 


in a position to lay down a rigid rule to 


exclude any of their members from com- 
peting on committees’ conditions. Hach 
competitor can act upon his own judgment 
as to whether he thinks the conditions fair 
or otherwise. He certainly ought to con- 
sider it unprofessional to enter a competition 
where the premiums are ridiculously inade- 
quate and insulting. With respect to the 
decisions of professional assessors, experience 
has shown that they are not always immacu- 
late or accepted as final with any greater 
degree of unanimity than those of unaided 
committees are. Predilections as to style, 
want of special experience of the class of 
buildings, personal tastes, are all objections 
to the one-man assessorship; and there is a 
general opinion prevalent that the com- 
petitors should have a voice in the selection 
of the assessor or assessors. 

Professional rivalry frequently oversteps 
the limit of fair competition, and is the root 
of most of the unprofessional tactics we hear 
of. The excellent precept ‘‘ Do unto others 
as you would be done by”’ is lost sight of 
altogether when Mr. Brown offers advice or 
drawings to the client of Mr. Jones without 
payment, or for inadequate compensation, 
with the object of getting employment. It 
will be denied by many architects that this 
is unfair in business. Certainly it is to the 
benefit of the recipient. The public in- 
variably gain by competing practitioners like 
they do by rival railway or water companies. 
But, for all that, the practice is not in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of professional 
ethics. It is a secret undermining of Mr. 
Jones's influence and opinion. In country 
towns this practice is often resorted to, much 
to the annoyance and disgust of the individual 
who has all along been engaged. Much of 
the sting of the proceeding can be removed 
by the way Mr. Brown introduces his advice ; 
sometimes the quasi-client invites the opinion 
of other professional men, in which case 
nothing can be said. What the profe:sional 
man resents is the interference or inter- 
meddling of another with his client, as, for 
example, introducing a plan or design for a 
building at a certain stage. 

The idea of publishing a code of professional 
ethics has occurred to the profession in 
America, and the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects have adopted a series of rules that can- 
not fail to be of benefit to their members, and 
is apropos to the question before us. Besides 
the practices to which we haye just alluded, 
there are a few others which deserve attention 
amongst architects in this country. It is no 
uncommon thing for an architect to be 
engaged to make alterations or additions to 
a building designed and carried out by another 
architect. He may be invited to do so, or 
he may have thrust himself and his services 
before the employers, Is this professional or 
not? Inthe first case, if he has been inyited 
to prepare designs for the alteration or 
addition, there can be no possible objection 
to his employment. A customer does not 
bind himself to go to the same shop; he 
goes where he thinks he will get what he 
wants cheaper or better, and it is so witha 
client. He may have employed Mr. A. to 
design and supervise a house or certain 
premises, and a year or two afterwards he 
may transfer his patronage to Mr. B. for some 
reasonor other with or without justification. 
But it is far otherwise if Mr. B: goes and 
introduces himself to the client and solicits 
the employment of his own services, when he 
knows Mr. A., who is still in the locality, 
was the original architect and had done 
all the client's work. In this case B.’s 
conduct is unprofessional, if not dis- 
honest, towards A. Few high-minded clients 
would accept the services of a touter of this 
kind, though there are many men who are 
soon talked over, and it is to this class of 
client the surreptitious interloper manages 
to pay his addresses. The rule the Boston 
architects haye framed is thus worded: ‘‘ It 


is unprofessional to m: 
building designed by 
within ten years of its comp 
ascertaining that the owner refuse 
the original designer, or, in the event 
property having changed hands, without : 
notice to the designer.’’ The limit of ti 
assigned within which the original designer 
a sort of professional claim is not too long fo: 
some classes of building. The architect would 
in all probability have preserved the o 
plans and drawings, which would 
him an advantage over a new-comer. 
things can be more hurtful to the sen 
artist than to see his work tampered wi 
someone who has no feeling for the orig 
design, or by one whose tastes are very 
ferent. We see a Gothic building 
instance, altered or remodelled 

Classicist; a new aisle added to a ¢ 
entirely out of harmony with the orig 
work ; atrociously clumsy details introdu 
into a front. Such interpolations must oi 
be the consequence of permitting one arc 
tect to complete or alter the work of ano 
It is adding insult to injury. Sometim 
is true, Mr. B.’s work may be better 
Mr. as it often is in additiorx 


should be informed by his successor, 
the event of a change of property, 
such an amende honorable is the very 
that can be given. A man who takes 
unfair advantage in trying to supplanta fell 
practitioner is not at all likely to be 
scrupulous. For him a_ well-under 
code of written rules would be the 
corrective. But there are others for 
an unwritten law of ethics is equally bin 
and who, if they had to prepare plans fo 
alterations to a building designed by an 
architect, would be particular to mak 
liminary inquiries as to the circum 
of their engagement before undertakin, 
work. They would take particular care t 
their remuneration should be equal to th 
fessional standard so that not the sli 
suspicion should be aroused that they u 
bid the original designer. 
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COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XV. 
By Gzorcs H. Brissy, F.R.1.B.A. = ; 


CONSTRUCTION—(continued.) . 


USEFUL addition to the day-roon 
patients is a verandah with a lean- 
tne upper portion of which butts aga 
windows on the ground floor in such a m 
to leave the upper portions of the wi 
available for ventilation above the { 
verandah roof, as shown at N and M wu 
27. These have been used at the Whittin 
and Prestwich Asylums (two of the — 
asylums in this country, and designed | 
late Mr. Henry Littler, architect, of Manch 
and elsewhere, but the division of the wi 
into two portions, one above and the other 
the roof, would always have an unsatist 
appearance, and might also convey the ide 
ths glazed verandah was an afterthought ; 
on the other hand, it would be very undes 
that the windows of the day-rooms shot 
opened only below the verandah roof. 
verandahs may be fitted with fixed seats 0 
benches, the columns might be covered 
evergreens, climbing plants and flowers, 
the whole forma pleasant promenade wh 
male patients might read, smoke, or 
occupy their time during seasonable we 
These verandahs should, however, n 
erected above the ground-floor level, 
might be some risk that patients woul 
themselves over. ee 
During the summer months these vera 
not only form a useful promenade or lou 
purer atmosphere than may be atta 


ak alls fer” 
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Ooms, but also may temporarily serve to 
wate patients who are occasionally quarrelsome | the patients by fire accidents. 
ey from those needing protection or rest 
et. 
mamental work, in the architectural design 
dings occupied by pauper patients, should 
ily be very cautiously introduced, not 
for financial reasons, but, also, perhaps, 
se the hallucinations of the patients so 
ently become associated with some of the 
Surroundings of the asylum in which they 
pt, especially if these should be unusual in 
Sppearance, grotesque in actual form, or 
: k or undesirable shadows; for insane 
so frequently imagine that they see 
and threatening phantoms or frightful 
that it is obviously desirable that all 
cts should be light and simple in outline as 
Ee practicable, so that there may be as little 
ossible for the disordered mind of the patient 
well upon, whether viewed in a dim light, in 
milight, or in a strong sunlight; curiously 
gh, it has been said that hallucinations of 
Osane during daylight appeared frequeatly as 
gh they were perfect realities, while those 
ag darkness or a dim light are indistinct and 
ow-like. 
3s to be regretted that asylum planning 
» until recently, have been limited to the 
varatively few, and the competition of archi- 
‘upon such works so little secured or sought 
“or there are not only many architects who 
| the varied qualifications neeessary for 
4g such large undertakings to a successfnl 
E also many architects’ assistants who, 


fere with the apparatus. 


circulation of air. 


and fuel, it shall be economical. 


from any possibility of contamination. 
of labour would be performed. 


patients. 


apparatus. 


of which warmed fresh air may be distri- 


on the ground floor at D and the first floor at L; 
occupied, the openings at D would be closed and 


been trained in asylum works, are await. 
ir opportunity for a commission whereby 
veptive ability may be utilised for ths 
it of the public as well'as of themselves; no 
than 70 architects recently applied for the 
On of architect for a very large county 
m; but after a lengthy consideration and 
ina ion of the claims of the various candi- 
» Many of whom were interviewed, it was 
ed that none were in all respects suitable for 
osition (for which a salary of £800 per 
m was offered, in lieu of commission, the 
rities providing all necessary assistance and 
,"ccommodation) ; the work was, therefore, 
1 in the hands of one of the two leading 
of asylum architects, who have, between 
designed nearly all the best and largest 
ns of the day. 
ventilating and heating arrangements for 
ge asylum (consisting of a number of 
ted blocks of buildings) always greatly in- 
€ the construction of all parts, and should 
‘ulated by the following conditions amongst 


from F and ©, vid GH and J , H being a foul- 
air trunk, and Jan upcast shaft with a fan, 
steam coil, or other suitable means of extraction. 


summer; but it would appear that as ordinary 


prejudice (in this country) in favour of homely 
and cheerful fires should be respected as far as 
possible, more especially as these tend to make 
the apartments in some degree resemble private 
dwellings. The labour of coaling all the fires, 
although very considerable in a large asylum, 
would not appear to be a great obstacle against 
the use of day-room fires, having in view the 
numbers of patients available for the purpose ; 
even on the female side of the asylum there are 
usually a considerable number of persons capable 
of any simple occupation requiring bodily 
strength. Ordinary labourers are greatly in 
excess amongst the piup2r patients in most or all 
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1. That there shall be little chance of injury to 


2. That the officials shall be able to control 
perfectly, both heating and ventilation, and that 
the patients shall not be able to injure or inter- 


3. That there shall be, whatever atmospheric 
conditions may exist, a perfect and continuous 


4. That as regards cost of working, supervision 


5. That the air supply shall be drawn from 
points where it is of undoubted purity, and far 


6. That the heating of all parts of the asylum 
shall be worked from one centre, where would be 
located the boilers, and where the chief portion 


7. That steam-piping or coils in apartments 
occupied by patients should either be absent or 
else be placed in situations inaccessible to the 


8. That the arrangements be so contrived that 
there may geldom or never be any occasion for 
the engineers to intrude upon the patients for 
the purpose of regulating or examining the 


Fig. 27 indicates an arrangement by means 


buted from the tank at A, from which it would 
pass through a series of openings at B and emerge 


but at night when the upper rooms only would be 


the warm air diverted wholly into the upper 
apartment. The vitiated air would be drawn 


Such arrangements have been carried into effect in 
some asylums, and appear to be necessary in the 


fireplaces would to all intents and purposes 
answer the purpose of the openings at F, if of 
suitable size and number, that the sentimental 
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public asylums ; for iostance, there were recently 
in the London County Asylums no less than 
303 labourers, while at the same time there were 
no architects, two surveyors, two builders, 20 
bricklayers, 32 carpenters and joiners, one con- 
tractor’s foreman, one draughtsman, 12 engineers, 
three house decorators, 10 masons, 43 painters, 
11 plumbers, and five plasterers. Thus, happily, 
less than 150 persons concerned with building 
operations have become chargeable as pauper 
lunatics out of a total number of more than 
10,000 patients. 

This may be considered as a “set-off”? by 
those architects who have noticed how very few 
of their profession have been, at any period, 
honoured with knighthood or baronetage, and 
how seldom such distinctions, when given, have 
been particularly associated with any prominent 
architectural qualifications of the recipients, but 
have been the result, too frequently, of social, 
political, or municipal considerations ; but having 
in view the numerous titles bestowed upon the 
members of other professions during the past two 
centuries, it would appear that architecture has 
seldom received in certain quarters either 
encouragement or reward. 


(To be continued.) 
—— O—EE- OO 
ABOUT BUNGALOWS.—I. 


BUNGALOW is popularly known as a 

detached dwelling-house in which all the 
apartments are arranged on one floor only. This 
definition, if rigidly applied, would exclude all 
houses with cellars or upstairs rooms; but as many 
houses called bungalows have such accommoda- 
tion, the definition may be extended to include all 
houses in which the principal living-rooms, sleep- 
ing-rooms and offices are on one floor, with, 
perhaps, a servants’ or box-room in the roof, and 
cool cellar or larder in a. basement. 

Some people have an idea that a bungalow is of 
necessity a very temporary kind of structure— 
something like a dismantled railway carriage 
deprived of its wheels and fitted up as a residence ; 


but such an idea is strangely at variance with the . 


facts, for all the bungalows herein described are 
extensive permanent houses, built with nothing 
less perishable than bricks and mortar, and 
covered with tiles or slates, except in a few 
cases, where they are built specially with wood- 
framed walls, match-boarded, and roof felted, to 
permit of rapid removal and re-erection elsewhere 
at a minimum cost. 

An extensive verandah is associated with a 
bungalow in the popular acceptation of that term, 
but this is not a special feature of the bungalow 
as naturalised in the British Islands, for however 
necessary a verandah may be in India and the 
American States to afford shelter from a burning 
sun, in these islands it is undesirable, because any 
rooms outside which it may be constructed, and 
which are lighted exclusively by windows look- 
ing on to it, are thereby rendered sunless and 
gloomy beyond endurance, especially so when the 
verandah is wide and the roof fixed close down 
over the window heads. 

This defect may be remedied to a great extent 
by glazing the verandah roof with long sheets of 
cast plate or rolled glass; but, as this system is 
costly, it probably accounts for the almost total 
absence of the continuous, all-round verandah as 
a special feature in our bungalows. 

The late Mr. John Taylor, who first popu- 
larised this method of building in England, con- 
structed two houses at Birchington-on-Nea, having 
two complete stories, the living-room and offices 
occupying the ground floor and the bedrooms the 
first floor. These he called bungalows; but the 
only claim apparently they have to the title is the 
peculiar treatment of the walls and roofs, which 
is similar in every respect to that of the one- 
story bungalows, which treatment is unique and 
singularly well adapted to this'class of building. 

The first question that suggests itself in’ con- 
nection with a one-story house is, What advan- 
tages does it possess over the ordinary two or 


three-story building Those who have occupied © 


4 bungalow residence permanently are best’ quali- 
tied to reply to this question ; and, speaking from 
experience, they avswer that the advantages are 
many, whilst there are absolutely no disad- 
vantages. 


1. The saving of labour to servants is great: - 


there being no apartment of any importance 
upstairs, all the service of the house is effected on 
the same level. : 

2. The family occupying the bungalow is saved 


ose 
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the labour of mounting stairs to the sleeping and 
dressing-rooms. This is laborious to the strongest 
in hot weather, to the weary at all times ex- 
hausting, and to the infirm impossible. The one- 
story arrangement affords the means to an invalid 
who can use a wheel-chair unassisted of visiting 
every room in the house, kitchen and offices in- 
cluded, whilst the garden also may be easily 
reached. 

8. Neither children nor adults can fall up or 
downstairs, for there need be none. The removal 
of furniture by the staircase is also avoided, and 
this is no small advantage, seeing that it is gene- 
rally damaged and the staircase walls and ceilings 
scratched and disfigured, especially by the larger 
pieces of furniture. 

4. Absolute satety from loss of life by fire is 
assured, the inmates being able at all times to 
step out of the house on to the ground from any 
room through the windows, which are usually 
quty about 2ft. from the ground to the window 
sill. 

5. Absolute security against the spread of fire. 
By carrying up all the internal partitions in 
brickwork to the underside of the roof tiling, a 
fire must of necessity be confined to the room in 
which it breaks out, and at the most the floor, 
roof-timbers, and furniture of that room only may 
be destroyed. In a house of many stories fire 
spreads rapidly upwards by means of the stair- 
cases, and the absence of this feature in a bun- 
galow secures absolute immunity from the spread 
of fire in this manner. 

6. The gas and water-pipes and bell-wires may 
be laid so as to be examined and repaired, if 
necessary, without removing uasightly casings or 
breaking the plastering, as in ordinary houses. 

7. The total absence of all soil-pipes, either 
inside or outside the house, and the impossibility 
of water-pipes, water-cisterns, baths, or sinks of 
any kind leaking or overflowing to the damage 
of ceilings or walls. Special facilities for con- 
necting sinks, baths, and w.c. traps directly 
through the walls to the drains outside, and for 
subsequent repairs without the necessity for using 
ladders or scaffolding. 

The foregoing advantages are at once apparent 


- to an occupier, and these, with the additional one 
. of the facility which a one-story building gives for 


proportioning the height of any apartment to its 
jength and width, are all of primary importance to 
the architect. Ina two or more storied house the 
heights of all the rooms on the same floor must be 
alike; but in a bungalow the height of each room 
may be proportioned to the other dimensions 
without being hampered by the consideration of 
level floors above. Where the heights of the 
ceilings differ considerably, they will necessi- 
tate a break or breaks in the outer roofs, and 
a picturesque roof-line will thus*be obtained 
constructively, which is usually effected by 
making sham pavilions and other devices where 


the ceilings are all on one dead level. 


8. The last and most important advantage is 
the facility with which the various apartments 
may be arranged to the best advantage in point 
of size, convenience, and aspect, without haying 
to consider the position of partitions or dividing 
walls on higher or lower levels. 

Having detailed the many advantages of a 
bungalow, the next inquiry will be, What are its 
lisadvantages’ To the occupier there are none, 
but to the builder there are two—viz., increased 


cost of building and the necessity of obtaining a 


much larger plot of land to build on than would 
be required for an ordinary house. 

A building of one story is more costly in pro- 
portion than a building of two or more stories ; 
at first sight this, even to an experienced builder, 


appears to be incorrect ; but when it is considered 


that the walls and partitions, which bound each 
room, extend from the foundations to the roof, that 
is, considerably beyond the floors and ceiling each 
way, thus adding to the walling, and that each room 
has also a share of roofing equal to about onceand 
a-half the floor area, adding to the carpenter’s 
and slater’s work, it will beseen that the builaing 
must of necessity be more expensive in proportion 
than a house of many stories.. In the matter of 
roofing alone, a bungalow, with three ordinary 
living-rooms, six bedrooms, and the usual offices, 
will require a roof of 2,300 superticial feet, whilst 
a three-storied house affording the same accom- 
modation may be covered with a roof of about 
900ft. It is true that as the walls of a bungalow 
may be made thinner than those of a higher 
house a saving can be effected here; but the 
thinning of walls to what is merely necessary to 
carry the weight of the roof is to be deprecated, 
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inasmuch as an ordinary 9in. brick wall is not 
thick enough to shelter rooms from external 
changes of temperature, though amply strong to 
carry the dead weight of any roof likely to be put 
on it. 

The bungalow is also at a disadvantage in re- 
quiring such a large piece of ground to stand 
on. That described in the last paragraph 
would occupy an area of 1,600 superficial feet, 
as against 560ft. occupied by a_ three-story 
house affording the same accommodation ; and, 
further, a bungalow, owing to its great length 
and limited height, will require more room all 
round than a higher house, as no two rooms can 
overlook the same frontage, and there are no 
upstairs apartments on a high level to command 
hedges, boundary-walls, or shrubberies that may, 
if too close to the house, completely block the 
view. 

Having enumerated the real disadvantages of 
the one-story style of building, it may be well to 
notice some of the imaginary ones. A prejudice 
exists in many minds against an arrangement 
which places bedrooms on the ground floor. It 
is thought that such rooms should be on an upper 
floor, as in this position they would be warmer 
and drier. If this were really so, the principal 
reception rooms, being on the ground-floor, must 
be cold and damp, and consequently unfit to live 
in; but those who urge the former consideration 
will not, by any means, admit the latter. This 
strange inconsistency arises entirely from an 
acquired habit of living on a ground floor and 
sleeping on an upper floor from childhood. Damp 
can only reach a room upwards through the floors, 
downwards through the roof, or horizontally 
through the walls; but all these contingencies can 
be guarded against, and are always guarded against 
in adecently-built house. Damp may enter a room 
through an open window or door, if the air out- 
side be saturated with moisture; but this will 
happen on every floor of the highest house, as 
may be seen when a thaw sets in after a sharp 
frost. Under such circumstances an ordinary 
polished mahogany handrail will be found 
covered with moisture from the bottom of a house 
to the top, no matter how high it is; whilst the 
looking-glasses and every hard, non-porous, non- 
absorbent surface in each room in which there is 
no fire burning will be coated with moisture in a 
similar manner. Where, then, does this damp 
come from which, it is alleged, dispenses its 
benefits to ground-floor rooms only? It cannot 
be from the sky, for both rain and dews visit the 
upper floors before reaching the ground floor. It 
cannot be from the ground, for all moisture rises 
by evaporation, and no person will allege that in 
the open air evaporation ceases when this is 
raised some eight or ten feet from the ground. 
In this matter experience confirms theory and 
dissipates prejudice, for those who live in bun- 
galows assert that ground-floor bedrooms are as 
dry, as comfortable, and as healthy as those in a 
house of many stories, whilst ia the former the 
position of the rooms with reference to the living 
rooms is vastly more convenient. 


Some persons dislike a house without cellars. 
‘‘They make a house so dry and warm”’ ; ‘‘ they 
afford dry and cool storage room for vegetables,” 
and afford so many other advantages, fancied or 
real, that a house without cellaring under every 
room would be simply intolerable. In many 
cases in the country cellars are provided under 
the whole house in excess of any requirement, 
because gravel, sand, or other material for build- 
ing has been dug out of the site. And it is 
cheaper to leave great holes, or cellars, under the 
house than to fill them up, Here a virtue is 
made of a necessity, and cellars which are 
allowed to remain for the sake of observing 
economy in construction, are represented as 
having been made at great expense with a view 
to the comfort of the occupier. If cellars are 
built for the purpose of securing a dry and warm 
house the object is never attained unless the 
rooms in them are properly warmed, ventilated, 
and lighted, as in London and other city base- 
ments; but such apartments can scarcely be 
called cellars in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. The basement story of a country house 
contains a number of apartments sunk altogether 
below the ground level, into which no ray of 
sunshine can ever enter, and in which there is no 


provision made for. ventilation, They are conse- 


quently filled with cold, damp, stagnant air. In 


winter, when it is especially desirable that the. 
principal rooms be kept warm, volumes of cold 


air pour up the cellar staircases to supply the 
fires, and the occupants, much to their discom- 


fort, are deluged with theicy cold dam 
the reservoirs down below. ‘The a 
cellars must be a source of never-failing 
comfort of some sort, for the outside soil is th 
against the walls, the floors are brick or 
paved on soil; both walls and floors bein 
meable to moisture, the atmosphere is const 
loaded with moisture, and finally the entire 
ment is made a receptacle for coal, fires 
empty boxes, broken furniture, and rubbi 
all kinds. ’ ‘g 
It is no uncommon thing thing to cons 
cellars under houses in localities where y 
even in long-continued dry weather, is 
within 8ft. or 9ft. of the surface. In ¥ 
after heavy rains such cellars become flooded 
depth of several feet, especially when the 
is gravel or sand; here the water will li 
weeks together ; it finally subsides, leavin; 
walls and floors saturated with moisture, 
does not thoroughly dry out in a twelvem 
Yet, strange to say, the builder of such a hor 
persuades himself it must be dry on account 
its having good cellars ! 
In the newer buildings in London the bas 
ment floors are generally carefully construe 
the main drain is always some feet below ¢ 
lowest floor level to secure efficient drainage 
case of flooding. The walls up to the grou 
level are cased on the inside with glazed bri 
and a lining of asphalte about three-quarters 
an inch thick is poured down between th 
wall and an inner brick lining as the latte 
carried up. ‘The floor is laid with concrete 4 
thick, on which a layer of asphalte an inch th 
is spread, and as in some instances ground sprit 
have burst up this asphalte away from 1 
cement, it is usual to lay another bed of cone 
from 6in. to 9in. thick on the asphalte to k 
it down in its place; on this upper concrete, ti 
or wood blocks may be laid; tireplaces are a 
constructed to every room, and no pains 

spared to exclude damp from rising thro 
floors or coming through the walls. C 
treated in this way make tolerably good” 
and business rooms; but there is no reas 
a system forced on the builder by the ni 
of a limited city site should be adopted 
country where the site is practically unli 
and the circumstances altogether different 
Tn all cases, therefore, where increased 
construction is not objected to, and w 
roomy site can be obtained, this metho 
building offers advantages not obtainable b 
other, and the system may be adopted as 
the cottage and villa as the more pret 
mansion. ie 
(To be continued.) 


THE QUEEN AT CIMIEZ. 
SANITATION OF THE HOTEL DE CIML 


M R. HUGH °*SMITH, C-.E.,* of 
the sanitary. engineer charged wi 
work, has sent us the specification of & 
works executed by him and Messrs. B. Fin 
Co., sanitary engineers, of 82, Belvedel 
S.E., at the Grand Hotel de Cimiez, 
preparation for the Queen’s visit, toge 
a plan. The undermentioned detail spec 
is for works considered absolutely neces 
is according to our latest standard of good 
sanitation :— s 


Filling up Cesspools.—Thoroughly empty an 
cleanse anu disinfect the cesspools and drains to 
same, and afterwards fill up with clean gravel or 
same to be well rammed down. ; ne 

Cleansing and Uovering the Water Cistern.—Th 
cleanse the existing cistern for town’s water 
the whole of the interior to be carefully c 
the top of same to be carefully domed over W 
hard bricks set in cement, and to have full-size 
cover (hydraulic) in cast 1ron set on top. — 

Filling up old Soil-pipes.—Cleanse and disit 
existing soil-pipes inside of main wall, and atterwa 
up same solid with good concrete. it 

Taking out all inside Waste-pipes.—Take out 
waste-pipes that arein the hotel. __ nas 

New Cesspool.—Carefully construct, where indi 
plan, a new cesspool-in masonry, set in hydraulic 
interior to be 6 metres long by 4 métres large and 
deep; the whole of the interior to be carefully | 
lin. thick; the top to be domed over with bri 
cement, and afterwards to have 6in. of good cem 
crete over brickwork ; to be left perfectly water- 
finish, and have full-size cast-iron hydrauli 
cover fixed. bee ee 

Dry Well.—Construct where shown on plan a dry 
set with dry stones inside, to cube not less than 12 
to be domed over with bricks set in cement/a 
cast-iron hydraulic manhole-cover fixed on to; 

Disinfecting-Chambers.—Construct where sh 
disinfecting-chamber in brick and cement, and hay 
iron hydraulic. manhole-cover , the interior to be 
with an automatic disinfector to be approved of 
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Wain-Pipes.—The whole of the drains marked on plan 
e carefully laid on a bed of good concrete not less than 
thick, with good hard, well-glazed stoneware pipes of 
indicated on plan (Doulton’s). 
lew Water-tanks.—Provide and fix under roof three 
7 strong zine cisterns, each to contain at least 1,000 
es Of water, and to be severally connected by 1iin. lead 
e8; all to be set on strong supports, and each cistern 
lave strong, lead-lined safe under, and to have close- 
zine coyer, and safes and cisterns to have proper 
low pipes. 
stern for Filtered Water. — Provide and fix where 
roved a strong zinc cistern, to contain, say, 300 litres, 
h safe overflow and close-fitting cover, to be connected 
h approved filter. 
tn-lined lead pipe for Filtered Water.—Provide and fix 
n cistern containing filtered water down to ground 
r, through the three offices, a jin. lead pipe with 
rnal tin tube lining, for filtered water. 
tovide and fix good plated bib taps to same pipe, with 
al attached—“ Filtered Water.’ 
Siphonic” w.c.’s,—Take up all existing water-closets 
connections to same. 
rovide and fix eight new water-closets, to be 
srs. B. Finch and Co.’s ‘‘ Siphonic” (Bartholo- 
v's patent), with Spanish mahogany seats with 
8, mahogan inclosures panelled for cisterns, and 
logany panelled casings for down pipes. Hinges of 
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seats to be plated; ivory knob for lifting flap. The 
cisterns to be worked by Finch’s plated pneumatic 
cylinders with ivory knobs, to insure silence. 


Patent Trapped Valve w.c.—Provide and fix in present 
bath-room best English patent trapped-valve closet, good 
decorated basin with regulating valve, white and gold 
sunk dish, ivory handle. The whole to have French- 
polished mahogany inclosure with rising seat. 

Take up Present Bath.—Take up present bath, safe under, 
and all waste pipes to drain. 

White Glazed. Earthenware Sinks.—Provide and fix in 
each office a porcelain enamelled sink fitted with proper 
lead anti-siphonage trap under, and properly connected 
with waste-pipe outside the wall; to have hot and cold 
a over, and the front to be neatly tiled with tiles 6in. 
wide. 

ELarth«Closet.—Provide and fix where approved Moule’s 
patent earth-closet all complete. 

Masonry.—Cut all holes necessary, and carefully make 
good again ; also to walls, &c., where old pipes have been 
taken down. . 

Inspecting Chambers.—Construct in brick and cement 
the inspecting manhole according to detail furnished, and 
have full-size cast-iron manhole cover to same. 

&tench Traps.—Provide and fix outside the hotel patent 
stepahy trap to receive all waste water carefully connected 

ANS, 


Trap to Down Spouts.—Proyide and fix all proper traps 
to all down spouts carefully connected to drains. f 

Lead Sink Traps.—All existing sinks in kitchen, offices, 
&e., to be trapped with the Kensington patent anti- 
siphonage lead trap, with brass grating and inspection cap. 

Lead Waaste-Pipes.—Proyide and fix outside external 
walls the necessary lengths of 2in. diameter (inside) lead 
waste-pipes, carefully, solidly attached to external walls, 
with wrought-iron holdfasts. ; 

Intercepting Chambers.—Construct at the foot of the two 
new stacks of soil-pipes an intercepting chamber in brick 
and cement, according to detail furnished ; the channel 
to be of white glazed earthenware, the interior well 
cemented, and each coyered with cast-iron hydraulic 
manhole cover. : 

Intercepting Traps.—Provide and fix to each intercept- 
ing chamber Kensington intercepting traps carefully con- 
nectod to chambers. 

Soil-Pipes.—Provide and fix outside external walls two 
new stacks of soil-pipes, 4in. internal diameter ; the pipes 
to be Macfarlane’s cast iron, glass-enamelled on the 
inside; all joints to be made with blue-lead, and after- 
wards well caulked, together with all necessary junctions 
and joints; the soil-pipes to be carried and above the 
roof, and capped with domed wire cap. 

Ventilating Pipes.—Provide and fix two new stacks of 
ventilating pipes of cast iron, 4in. diameter, well jointed 
with red-lead and hemp, and afterwards caulked; the 
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whole to receive three good coats of paint; each venti- 
lating shaft to be capped with Boyle’s patent air-pump 
ventilator at least 6ft. above eaves of roof, and firmly 
stayed to same. 

Mica Valve.—Provide and fix to cesspool approved 
mica valve for the admission of pure fresh air, so as to 
cause through current to enter cesspool and drains. 


os 


CITY GUILDS.—IV. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 
\\ E give to-day, by the courtesy of Mr. H. C. 

Boyes, the architect to the Grocers’ 
Company, a complete plan of the new buildings 
of their great hall in Princes-street, overlooking 
the Bank of England. The plan represents the 
principal floor. The top view on our double- 
page plate illustrates the staircase-hall fireplace 
in detail. The staircase itself was published in 
the Burtpinc News for January 25 last, when 
we printed an account of the history of this great 
City Guild. We hope to give the hall and 
drawing-rooms, with representations of the 
sumptuous furniture which these apartments 
contain, at no distant date. 


FIREPLACE IN THE STAIRCASE HALL OF THE 
GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


THE COURT-ROOM OF THE BREWERS’ HALL. 


The Brewers’ Company ranks among the 
second Guilds of the Ancient City of London, 
and not being numbered in the restricted list 
of the Twelve Great Courts, has not re- 
ceived so much attention by topographers and 
historical writers as the fine range of old 
buildings re-erected soon after the Fire, and 
approached by an ancient gateway in Addle- 
street, undoubtedly deserve. Some of the minor 
companies are equal, if not superior, in import- 
ance on various accounts to the great companies. 
The Weavers and Saddlers claim, for example, a 
more remote antiquity ; the Stationers, besides 
increasing wealth and extensive concerns, rank 
higher as a rich commercial company ; the Dyers 
once took precedence of the Clothworkers; the 
Brewers are distinguished for their ancient and 
very curious records, and yield on that point 
perhaps only to the Leathersellers, who are the 
fortunate possessors of some matchless charters 
-and most ornamentally-elaborated ‘‘ Wardens ”’ 
accounts. Among the early entries which can be 
inspected at the hall of the Brewers’ Company is 
one of special interest as the earliest instance of 
the office of ‘‘Clerk’’ being mentioned in this 
connection; it dates 1418, when the death of 
John Moxey is put down. Soon after his de- 
mise another entry records the election of 
William Porland to the same office, with the 
grant of ‘‘a free and quiet dwelling in the 
hall of the Company, commonly called the 
Brewers’ Hall,’”’ to Porland, his wife Dionizia, 
and children. The clerk was to be discreet in 
the secrets of the company, and all trusts and 
securities were intrusted to him. Although the 
books of, this Company are so complete, only one 
trivial piece of plate remains, a knife and fork of 
- Queen Anne’s time, kept in the original case 
covered with lizard skin. In 1422 Whittington 
laid an information before his successor in the 
Mayoralty, Robert Childe, against the Brewers’ 
‘Company for selling dear ale, when they were 
convicted in a penalty of £20, and the masters were 
ordered to be kept in custody in the Chamberlain’s 
jurisdiction till the money was paid. Bribery 
existed even in those good old days, and Whit- 
tington was not above that sort of thing, as the 
accounts of the Brewers’ Company bear witness, 
showing a debit of £7 3s. 4d. ‘‘for ij pipes of 
«ed wyne to Richard Whetyngton’s butler,’’ while 
to Robert Childe, his successor, no less than 
another sum of £13 6s. 8d. is charged ‘ for 
gyfts to the Lord Maior.’”’ ‘A boar, price 20s., 
and an ox, price 17s.,’’ were given to William 
‘Walderne, Lord Mayor in 1422, to ‘assuage his 
displeasure’? when he began to annoy the 
Brewers. In that same year, when Parliament 
enacted that all the weirs or ‘‘rydells’’ in the 
Thames between Staines and Gravesend and 
Queensborough should be destroyed, the Mayor 
and Common Council ordained that two repre- 
sentatives from each of the twenty-six crafts 
should go out with the Mayor in this business, 
and associated with the Brewers we find that the 
Girdlers, Fletchers, Tallow-chandlers, Salters, 
Tyers, and Barbersassembledin one barge. Thomas 
Grene and Robert Swannefeld spent 13s. 4d. on 
this outing, while Robert Carpenter and John 
Mason ran up their expenses to 20s., and each 
had 63. 8d. as their reward for going to Gravesend. 


The old Court books were originally indited in 
Norman French, mixed sometimes with abbre- 
viated Latin, or the Old English of Chaucer’s day. 
These languages were gradually discontinued, 
unless in legal documents, and the change is to 
be noticed in the Brewers’ Company’s documents, 
about which change the following curious quota- 
tion is particularly interesting :— 

‘‘ Whereas our Mother tongue, to wit the 
English tongue, hath in modern days began to 
be honourably enlarged and adorned; for that 
our most excellent Lord King Henry the fifth 
hath, in his letters missive and divers affairs 
touching his own person, more willingly chosen 
to declare the secrets of his will; and for the 
better understanding of his people, hath, with 
a diligent mind, procured the common idiom 
(setting aside others) to be commended by the 
exercise of writing; and there are many of our 
craft of brewers who have the knowledge of 
writing and reading in the said English idiom, 
but in others, to wit the Latin and French, before 
these times used, they do not in any ways under- 
stand, for which causes, with many others, it 
being considered how the greater part of the 
lords and trusty commons have begun to make 
their matters to be noted down in our Mother 
tongue so we also in our craft, following in some 
manner their steps, have decreed in future to 
commit to memory the needful things which 
concern us, as appeareth in the following ——’’. 

Election dinners occur in the Brewers’ records 
as far back as Henry V. and VI. (the heart of the 
season of good living). 7 Har. VI. The ex- 
penses of breakfast on day of account of the 
Master’s entertainment consisted of two courses— 
viz., 1st course: ‘‘ grewel ferse a la pottage and 
pesteil de porke, one vertawes.’’ 2nd course: 
‘*Capons and lambes rosted, and doucettes for the 
baked meat.’’ In the same year the company 
had ‘‘ fat swans’’ (Cignos pinguis), at their feast 
on the morrow of St. Martin. The dinner on the 
day of the Conversion of St. Paul with Wm. 
Walderne, cost 113s. 1ld. The detailed charges 
for a meal on 5th Sept., 1419 (7 Henry V.), is 
thus given :— 

First for 2 necks of mutton, 3 breasts, 12 
marrow-bones, with porterage ofa 


d. 


8. 


quarter Of coals’ V.i.5 0: ascearstereacketeeine 

Item—divers spicery 

For 6 swans 

12 conies 

200 CBRE: 2. sasvcecasasocneerass cee 

2 gallons frumenty 
99 


2 
Hire of 2 dozen earthen pots ... 
1 quart honey, with a new pot 
Porterage of water 
1 pottel of fresh grease 
4 dozen pigeons 
LOO ews: Fe%: F.6G einen kev anvas iiebe pan bac CREWE 
11 gallons red wine 
TR mk {5 i. eacesseeet 
White bread ...: 
- Trencher bread. 
Payn cakes ...... 
3-bushel flour.............. : 
1 ‘kilderkin goodialeiojnye neWarsibrisiocrs-es 


Generally, in tabulating the charges, the 
terms ‘* Pannery,’’ ‘* Buttery,’’ ‘‘ Poultry,’’ 
‘‘Butchery,’’ and ‘‘Spicery’’ are employed as 
the heads of various accounts. The Brewers 
rode with all the commonalty of the City to 
meet the King on 13th Feb. 1422, on his return 
from France, clad alike in white gowns, with 
red caps, ‘‘ with divers cognizances embroidered 
on their sleeves.’” When the King, Henry V., 
died in the same year, on Aug. 12th, the 
Brewers went to the funeral at Westminster, 
‘‘in barges without minstrels,’’ with 200 torches, 
clad in russet or black gowns and black hoods. 
Among the records of the Company is one rela- 
tive to the introduction of pewter pots as measures 
for ale, and the ‘‘ sealing’’ or stamping of them 
by the City magistrates. There is an entry in 
one of them made on the authority of Robert 
Chicheley, Mayor in 1423, in the reign of 
Henry VI.: ‘That retailers of ale should sell 
the same in their houses in pots of pewter sealed 
and open; and that whoever carried ale to the 
purchaser should hold the pot in one hand and a 
cup in the other, and that all who had pots un- 
sealed should be fined.”’ 

The Brewers’ Hall is approached from Addle- 
street, Aldermanbury, by a gateway flanked 
with Corinthian columns supporting an enta- 
blature surmounted by a _ curved pediment, 
on the tympanum of which there is a shield 
with the arms of the Company and swags of 
fruit and flowers. From this gateway a passage 
leads to a courtyard in rear of Nos. 18 and 19, 
Addle-street. An illustration of the facade as it 
now stands appeared in the Burmpine News for 
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‘elliptic arch stone archivolts (with key 


| of barley sheaves in saltire of the same. — 


December 3rd, 1880. (The nam 
according to Mr. Augustus Hare 
in London,”’ is supposed to be derive 
Saxon word adel—noble—‘“‘ the street of no 
On the north side of this courtyard 
the main building of Brewers’ Hall. The 
part of the front towards the courtyard 

of rusticated stone piers, having a 
Doric attached column in middle of 


over. At the level of the tops of the 
oak moulded horizontal beams occur, with « 
carved scrolls and lion’s head in the mi 
each opening, carry the superstructure, « 
the spaces between the beams and arch 
ings being filled in with stucco ornamental 
surrounded by scrolls and swag work. The 
part of the building is of red brick, with 
of windows, the lower ones rectangular 
and those above oval, all having stone arc 
dressings. The hall itself, which is on 

floor, and includes in its height both the 
windows just referred to, is approached 

courtyard by a balustraded flight of stone 
the east end. It is wainscoted round wi 
panelling, and there is a good Corinthian col 
and panelled screen, with folding doors a' 
end, by which the hall is entered. This 
has a good deal of carved work in the frie 
elsewhere, and is surmounted by carved 
sentation of the arms of the company ; 

on screen is 1673. There is a large win 
the west end filled in with grisaille glass 
was executed by Messrs. Powell, of Whi 
to replace the glass of 1774, destroye 
great Wood-street fire in 1883. It has s 
glass coats of arms of two benefactors: Ri 
Platt, 1699, and Dame Alice Owen, 1611 
the arms of Lord Hawley, four times Master, ¢ 
Henry Lord Willoughby, of Parkham, tw 
Master, and in the centre portion of the w 
are the Royal arms, all of which were as 
possible copied from the old glass. The 
several portraits (oil-paintings), among 
being those of Richard Platt, Dame Alice 
and Alderman Hickson, all founders of sch 
other charities of which the Brewers’ Co 
are trustees. ‘The arms ofthe Brewers’ Con 
are gules on a chevron engrailed arg. 
kilderkins sable-hooped gold, between th 
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Upon the helm, on a wreath a demi-M 
woman in her proper colour, vested az. 
arg., her hair dishevelled or., holding i 
hand three barley ears ofthesame. Mot: 
God is all our trust,’’ he 

The Court Room, the subject of our illust 
opens out of the hall through a lobby. The 
are lined with panelled wainscot up to thee 
with carved work introduced. In the « 
pediment over the fireplace is the crest belo 
to the arms of the company, and above is 
carved shield bearing the following inscri 
gilt letters :—‘‘ The Right Worl. Sr. 5 
Starling, Knight and Alderman of Lo 
worthy member of the Brewers’ Compai 
wainscott this Parlour in the yeare 1670. Th 
said Sr. Samuel Starling being then Lord} 
of the cittie of London.’”’ Over the co 
door are the arms of Sir Samuel Starling—a 
a bend az., three square buckles or. The w: 
at the east end of the room has the foll 
stained-glass coats of arms—viz., ‘‘ The | 
Arms” (time of the Stuarts), ‘‘The Fou: 
Arms’’ (Thomas a Becket), ‘‘ The City 
and ‘‘ The Brewers’ Compy. Arms’’ (date | 
The work, which was carried out in 1876 b 
Edward H. Martineau, F.S.A., consisted int 
down and rebuilding the houses fronting 
street on the south side of the courtyard 
old houses were quite of a commonplace ch 
and devoid of any architectural features, | 
as warehouses. In 1883, ied ad the great 
Wood-street, the hall narrowly escaped 
tion; if the wind had not suddenly ch: 
nothing would have saved it. As it is, t 
window at the east end of the hall (dat 
was demolished. Mr. Martineau had fort 
made sketches previously, and so was able | 
produce in the new glass the designs of the old. 
Mr. J. T. Sandell took the photographs for 1 
which we give to-day. Other illustrations and 
plan of the buildings will follow at an early 

——__ 9 <2 

A Bristol Welshman has left in his will, whi 
just been proved, £300 for the erection on_ 
uear Pontypool of a public ornamental build 
nearly as practicable similar in appear 
Rachel’s tomb near Hebron, in Palestine. 


N 
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UILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


Building Trades Exhibition, which opens 
at the Agricultural Hall on Monday, bids 
r to be one of the best ever held. The 
magers, who are thoroughly responsible 
yple, have well-arranged everything, and 
vided the mistakes made by others in some 
jvious years, and we believe the exhibits will 
more numerous, and the attendance more 
isfactory than on any former occasion. 

The success of the undertaking will be 
marily due to Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, 
» well-known editor of The British Clay- 
rker, a contemporary which he bas made the 
Ge, creditable organ of the plastic industries. 
:. Greville Montgomery, who commenced life 
private secretary successively to Mr. W. S. 
ine, M.P., Lord Yarborough, and the Duchess 
Montrose, found his feet in journalism with 
avson’s, and has since made himself an honour- 
le position. 

Following on the lines first pursued by the 
ciety of Architects in that capital exhibition 
Id in 1885 in the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, 
@ Consultative Council, with Professor Banister 
etcher at its head, have taken care that 

e exhibition at Islington this year shall 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


ordinary use, and taking into account the possi- 
bility of accidental damage to it, may be reckoned 
at about four months, or 500 hours’ actual burn- 
ing. The intrinsic illuminating effect of the 
filament does not appreciably diminish with age, 
and a mantle which has been carefully lighted, 
and has avoided accident, may retain its full 
illuminating effect unimpaired during as many as 
1,500 hours or more. The heat evolved by 
‘* Welsbach’’ burners is a little less than one- 
seventh part of that emitted by ordinary gas- 
burners giving the same illumination. The cost 
of illuminating by the ‘‘ Welsbach’’ light, 
allowin for renewal of mantles (3 per annum, 
1,500 hours’ burning) and taking London gas at 
2s. 6d. per 1,000c.ft,, and electricity at 63d. per 
unit (1,000 watt hours), proves to be, for equal 
illumination, about one-fourth that incurred 
when orninary gas-burners are used, and less than 
one-seventh the cost of electric-lighting by in- 
candescent lamps. The ‘‘ Welsbach”’ light is 
whiter than ordinary gas-light. Being rich in 
blue rays, it more nearly approaches daylight in 
its nature, and, therefore, specially lends itself to 
the accurate comparison of the shades of colour of 
fabrics, &c., and to microscopic research. Bearing 
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to them and satisfactory to visitors. Their red 
facing bricks are now being used on the new 
hospital “at Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and have given every 
satisfaction. Messrs. Gibbs Bros. have recently 
erected new works and put down some of the 
latest machinery, and are in a position to execute 
all orders with care and despatch. 

Messrs. H. Hermann, Limited, of Dod-street, 
Limehouse, and City-road, E.C., show a number 
of carved panels, friezes, and general decoration 
work of high quality and finish. We have 
previously illustrated examples of the artistic 
work of this class, produced by Messrs. Her- 
mann, and readers will do well not to miss their 
stand, which is a fine collection of interest to 
architects, cabinet-makers, builders, shop and bar 
fitters, railway carriage builders, ship’s cabin 
fitters, pianoforte manufacturers, &c. 

At Stand 67, Row C., Messrs. Potter and Co., 
Limited, of 39, Victoria-street, S.W., exhibit 
sections of their patent fireproof floors, the ad- 
vantages of which are familiar to all readers. 
They also exhibit examples of Hdwards’s fire- 
proof steel and concrete lintels, which are com- 
binations of mild steel rods and Portland cement 

concrete, giving, it is claimed, eight 
times the normal strength of the same 


a great deal more than a mere show. 
thibitors in some past years have com- 
ained, and with reason, that it was of 
tle use their spending large sums on the 
rangement of attractive stands if archi- 
ts could not be got to visit the exhibi- 
n. The architect, as a rule, is a busy 
m; but he will always make time to 
mm something, and the tests of materials 
eercrences and lectures arranged this 
ar at the Agricultural Hall will cer- 
inly attract architects in great numbers. 
er most useful feature will be 
@ Handicraft Competitions. If modern 
Ogress in construction is to be main- 
ined, it is of all things needful that the 
ork shall keep pace with it. At 
lington during the next ten days the 
itor will have the opportunity, first, 
‘inspecting the specialities of manu- 
cturers of the newest or most approved 
ie branches; next, of listening 
‘the opinions of the leaders of the 
chitectural profession and outside experts 
Various matters of interest to the 
bic as regards health and comfort ; of 
messing a series of most important tests 
the strength and capability of some of . 
I principal building materials; and, 
ly, of watching some of the most 
tractive manipulations of metal, clay, 
wood by the craftsman. 
We make a few notes on some of the 
neipal exhibits which will be found at 
exhibition, and these weshall, of course, 
mtinue next week. One of the most | 
tractive stands is that of the Incan- | 
weent Gas-Light Company. We have | 
eviously drawn attention to this ad- 
table system, and strongly recommend 
linterested to peruse the special report 
reon of our contemporary, the Lancet, 
‘its issue of Jan. 5 last, which as com- 
etely establishes the great hygienic 
ue of the Welsbach burner, as other 
estigations have demonstrated its light-giving 
pericrity. Professor Carlton Lambert’s report 
u also be studied with advantage. He proves 
t the average illuminating effect of the Wels- 
ch light is 46-4 candles (Pentane standard) 


@ mean consumption of 3 64c.ft. of gas per 


ur. This gives an efficiency of 12-7 candles 
ar cubic foot per hour, whereas for an ordinary 
od open burner (Bray’s ‘ Special’? No. 5) and 
ra‘ London ” Argand burner, the correspond- 
ig efficiencies are respectively 1°83 and 3:06, and 
es; Regenerating’? lamps 61. Thus, the 
Welsbach”’ light is nearly seven times as effi- 
ent in illuminating effect as ordinary gas- 
imers, more than four times as efficient as an 
Argand,’’ and more than twice as efficient as a 
Regenerating “lamp. The consumption of the 
48 In a ‘* Welsbach’’ burner is perfect, there 
ing absolutely no smoke and no trace whatever 

€ poisonous gas Acetylene in the products of 
a: The vitiation of the air by the 

elsbach”’ light is almost negligible, being 
tween one-fifth and one-sixth part of that pro- 
iced by ordinary burners giving the same 
oa of illumination. The average efficient 
@ of a “‘Welsbach” mantle in regular and 


description and quality of concrete made 
in the usual manner. These lintels and 
beams can be made of any dimensions, 
and the results of experiments to ascertain 
their resistance to bending stress are 
good. 
Messrs. W. E. Rendle and Co., of 5, 
Victoria-street, are represented by a 
complete series of details and models of 
their admirable ‘‘Invincible’’ system of 
glass roofing, the first in the field, and 
probably the survivor of all imitations 
founded on it. Always up to date as 
regards facilities for the application of 
their system, Messrs. W. E. Rendle and 
Co. may be safely consulted by all having 
large areas to glaze economically and 
imperviously. 

Messrs. J. Duckett and Son, Limited, 
of Burnley, have a remarkably complete 
show of their sanitary specialities, which 
are now leading lines with all architects 
rand builders. Their patent, self-cleansing 
channel gully has been before described 
and recommended by us, and should not 
be missed by any as yet unfamiliar with 
its merits. Their A I intercepting trap 
isanother appliance which has no superior, 
either as regards cost or capability, and 
their automatic water-closets, flushed with 
slop water, and latrines for schools and 
workshops have only to be inspected to be 
approved. 

Mr. C. G. Roberts, of Haslemere, 
Surrey, is as usual represented by his 
admirable rain-water separator. This is 
an absolute necessity where the storage of 
rain water forms any considerable part of 
the domestic water supply. There is 
nothing else that so completely insures 


MR. H. GREVILLE MONTGOMERY. 
(Organiser of the Building Exhibition.) 


in mind all these advantages, visitors will do-well 
to supplement our notes by a careful inspection of 
the Incandescent Gas-Light Company’s exhibit 
during the coming week. 

Another important exhibit is that of Messrs. 
Gibbs Bros., Charnwood Works, Loughborough, 
manufacturers of red and white facing bricks. 
Made from the well-known Leicestershire clays, 
which are hard, durable, and of excellent colour 
and quality. Messrs. Gibbs Bros. have on view 
superior sand-faced bricks for villas and country 
houses, enriched mouldings, terracotta string- 
courses, bases, corbels, diapers, pancls, and every 
description of ornamental moulded bricks to any 
design. The white bricks are specially suited for 
internal work for churches, and for colour 
and durability cannot be surpassed. There 
are also plain and ornamental red ridges, finials, 
keystones, arch-bricks and ventilators, red and 
buff quarries, floor bricks, chimney tops, &c. 
Owing to the extremely severe weather of the 
present year, Messrs. Gibbs Bros. tell us they 
have been unabie to make any specialities in 
bricks or terracotta for the exhibition, and that 
the whole of their exhibit has been selected from 
their ordinary stock. So much the more creditable 


purity at such low cost. 

Messrs. S. and E. Collier, of Grove- 
land, Reading, so well known for their 
Reading red roof and wall tiles, havea 
large and complete assortment of bricks 
and pottery of all kinds, of splendid colour and 
beautifully finished. The moulded bricks are 
really admirably made—equal to the best old 
work in all respects—and well worth the atten- 
tion of architects who are tired of the rubbish too 
often turned out in these days. 

Callender’s Bitumen Telegraph Co., of 101, 
Leadenhall - street, have a most interesting 
exhibit. All over the world this company is 
famous, and an exhibition of its specialities at 
any such show is perhaps a work of supereroga- 
tion ; but at any rate it adds to the interest of the 
present display at Islington, and should especially 
attract civil engineers, borough surveyors, and the 
like. 

Messrs. Crossley Bros, Limited, are to the fore 
as usual with their gas-engines. They still keep 
the lead as of old. We have just put down one 
of their 14H.P. ‘‘Scavenger’’ types of engines 
in our own printing-office, in addition to two 
smaller ones which we have had for some years, 
and can speak in the highest terms of the effect- 
iveness of all three. The new engine in par- 
ticular is, we are glad to see, going to save us at 
least half the cost of the coals formerly burnt to 
drive the same machinery, and the power at 
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railway company to respect the artistic p 
of Paris. The Esplanade is, indeed, at 
sent moment not a thing of beau 
number of the trees bordering the q 
been cut down, and the lower half of » 
alley is surrounded with wooden pal 
the station is constructed above the tree 
thus well out of the way, it is not easy to s 
the railway company will get out of the di 
and avoid spoiling, toa certain degree, thea 
ance of the Esplanade. 
Now that the new sanitary drainage 
been passed for Paris, all those who are ¢ 
in any way with sanitary matters, and tho 
will have to undertake portions of the Pre 
work of changing the present system of drain 
are busy discussing the various questions 
regards large and minor details. ‘This ne 
will oblige all architects, engineers, a 
tractors to study up the matter of sanitation, 
seek out the best possible means and sys 
the proper drainage of buildings and dwelli 
the necessary inevitable modifications to 1 
ground Paris. It is, therefore, considered 
International Exposition of Sanitation should} 
the first step to be taken towards the end of inst 
tion to those whom the sanitary drainage qu 
interests tothe highest degree to thefurtheri 
of the general public. Meetings of the syn 
of all the trades connected with such » 
being held, and the proper organisation 0; 
an Exhibition will shortly be decided upon 
the other hand, much dissatisfaction is exp 
in certain quarters by people who do ni 
to consider this new law or the system — 
tout 4 Vegout an advantage. An imp 
meeting of the syndicate of house prop: 
held the following view: “‘ That this law o 
proprietors to employ the water-flushing dra 
system, and to pay certain taxes; but 1 
not oblige them to do anything else, and 
the Prefect of the Seine has committed an e 
excess of power in ordering measures whi 
an attempt against liberty, and are 
same time arbitrary.”” It was further 
tained that the obligation of arranging 
one w.c. for each dwelling suite o 
three rooms, was a hindrance to builders, 
be a loss of space and of rental, and 
diminish the present size of dwelling suites 
this obligation would not allow the arran 
of rooms in the roofs of ordinary houses OF 
account of the expense and inconveniences 
long and multiple down-pipes; that one w 
each story was sufficient for several dw 
suites ; that the house proprietors should 
obliged to change the existing system 
houses, and substitute siphons and flushing 
voirs, for by reason of their liability to 
frozen in winter, or the want of water in sum 
this system was very defective; that the } 
prietor would have to pay for the wa 
flushing purposes, which the tenant wo 
tainly not economise; that a flush of two 
of water for each visit appeared exagge: 
that a flushing apparatus at the bottom of 
down-pipes should be sufficient, for it w: 


of £6 awarded by the Society ; the second a silver 
medal, offered by the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, and £4 awarded by the Society ; the 
third a silver medal, offered by the building 
syndicates ; and silver and bronze medals for the 
designs classed fourth, fifth, and sixth. The 
National Society of Architects opens each year’a 
similar competition, and does much good work by 
means of its publications and lectures to young 
architects. 

The monument to be raised to the memory of 
the late President Carnot, at Fontainebleau, will 
be from the designs of the sculptor Peynot, an 
old Prix de Rome. On the pedestal are the 
arms of the town of Fontainebleau, on the 
summit of the pedestal is the bust of Carnot 
against a background of palm-leaves; at the 
foot is seated the figure of France, covered with 
a heavy mourning veil, and holding the national 
flag. 

The preliminary sketch competitions for the 
Prixde Rome for painting, architecture, sculpture, 
and engraving have just taken place at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The final ‘entrée en 
loges’’ will take place in a few days, when the 
programme of the final competition will be 
given to the ten pupils in each section of art who, 
during a period of two months, will make their 
respective ‘‘loges’’ their homes, for until the 
completion of their designs, paintings, or sculp- 
ture, the competitors are not permitted to leave 
their working studios. 

The Committee of the Exposition of 1900, after 
having carefully examined the several premiated 
schemes chosen from amongst the many sent in 


u during the late Exposition competition, has now 
by the London School Board, the Manchester | come to a decision as regards the principal lines 


Corporation, &c. There is also shown the N.A.P.| of the proposed Exposition. The Palais de 
casement, being an inward and outward opening | )’Industrie will be pulled down and replaced by a 
casement. Special attention is also drawn to the | new palace to be built between the Avenue 
Fenestra ventilator. This ventilator is for fixing | g’Antin and a new magnificent avenue to be laid 
to the pulley-stiles of ordinary sliding sash-frames, | out from the Champs Elysées as far as the 
and enables air to be admitted to an apartment | Invalides, passing over the river by means of a 
through the medium of the weight boxings by | monumental bridge. ‘The principal entrance to the 
merely manipulating a knob—a convenience con- Exposition will be from the Place dela Concorde. 
siderably appreciated by the occupants of an|The Decorative Art Exhibitions will be grouped 
apartment who are unable to admit air into the together near the Esplanade des Invalides and 
room at night without raising the blinds and | the Cours la Reine. The Palace of Electricity, 
opening the windows. one of the principal ‘ Clous,”’ will be placed as 

At Stand 158, Row F, Messrs. J. A. Marshall | near as possible to the principal entrance. The 
and Co., of Kirkdale, Sydenham, and Effingham | quays of the Seine on both sides will be covered 
House, Arundel-street, who have the sole right! with picturesque buildings, some of these being 
of photography for the exhibition, have a number | puilt in the river itself. The Hiffel Tower will 
of specimens of their art on view. Messrs. | remain, the Machine Gallery also, with the addi- 
J. A. Marshall and Co. are the photo-zinco-| tion of an immense dome in the centre. The 
graphers to the Burip1nc News, and some proofs | Palaces of Fine Arts and Liberal Arts will be 
of some of their work for this journal are among | pulled down, and the gardens and grounds of the 
their exhibits. We can speak well of the manner Champ de Mars considerably modified. An 
in which their work is executed. At this stand | elevated railway will completely encircle the 
copies of the Buitpinc News will be on sale| whole Exposition. This week the Directors of 
during the exhibition, and appointments may be] the Exposition, at a meeting presided over by 
made there by any exhibitor to meet our own|M. Alfred Picard, adopted the scheme presented 
representatives. by M. Bouvard, a scheme composed from elements 
and ideas taken from the premiated schemes sent 
in for the Exposition competition. The com- 
mittee will meet once a fortnight in order to 
follow up all necessary studies for the proposed ; : 
Exposition. the odours from the down-pipes which w 

The Western Railway Company, in order to |jurious, but the gases from the main drai 
provide proper train service for Visitors during | the repairs which would be conatenty 
the coming Exposition, has applied for rights to | With the siphon-flushing system could | 
construct a new line between Courcelles-Ceinture, | mated at 5 per cent., and would prodt 
Passy, and the Champ de Mars. This new line, | imcrease of rental of at least a quarter, | 
of a total length of about five miles, will follow | 82me time the surface rented would be less 
the existing lines as far as the Trocadero, where 
it will branch off through Passy and cross the 
river as far as the Champ de Mars. The new 
line will necessitate many new important bridges 
and viaducts, the longest being that crossing the 
river at the Ile des Cygnes. The station of the 
Champ de Mars will be much enlarged. The 
construction of the whole line, with its bridges, 
and viaducts, is estimated to cost about one million 
sterling. 

The Minister of Public Works has just been 
questioned by one of the deputies regarding the 
wholesale devastation which the Western Rail- 
way Co. is committing on the Esplanade des 
Invalides. The fact was notified that this 
devastation was contrary to the promises made 
by the Minister when"the question of the con- 
struction of the Invalides Station was discussed 
with the Amis des Monuments Parisiens, who leda 
determined campaign against the threatened 
destruction of the beauty ‘of the famous Es- 
planade; the request was now therefore made 
that steps be taken to stop this act of vandalism. 
The Minister replied that he would do all in his 
power to have the plans modified and oblige the 


our command is at least 10H.P. more into the 
bargain. 

Mr. H. Bassant has a capital show of English 
parquet. Mr. Bassant’s teak parquet is a 
speciality. Five of the principal hospitals in 
London have been laid with it, and in each case 
complete satisfaction has been given. Mr. Bas- 
sant’s prices for floors and borders are remarkably 
moderate, and he makes all his own work, and is 
not a mere agent for foreign firms. 

Messrs. Candy and Co., of 11, Queen Victoria- 
street, and Newton Abbot, display a more than 
average collection of fireclay goods. Their white 
and coloured glazed bricks, so largely used now, 
well maintain their character for durability. In 
the manufacture of buff facings and terracotta 
Messrs. Candy and Co. are unsurpassed, and: 
their buff, vitrified paving bricks are excellent. 
Sanitary pipes in glazed stoneware are also 
shown of high quality. 

' Messrs. Stanley Bros., of Nuneaton, at Stand 
No. 163, Row A, attract deserved attention with 
their glazed bricks and tiles, blue bricks and 
copings, red, buff, and blue quarries, red and 
brown roof-tiles, red ridges and finials, red 
and buff chimneypots, and ornamental red terra- 
cotta. They have also at Stand 217 on view 
their well-known brick-tile sink and gully-trap 
presses, which are well worth inspection. 

The National Accident Prevention Window 
Company, of 159, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W., have a good exhibition of their N.A.P. 
patent sliding windows. ‘These windows may be 
conveniently drawn inwards for cleaning the out- 
sides in safety. They have been adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the Imperial Institute, 
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liberty of landlords, and that every — 
should be taken to modify this law. Thi 
fortunate question of proper sanitary dra 
for Paris, which has been before the C 
for so many years, appears to be not yeta 
end of its troubles. 3 
The President of the Republic has, acco 
to the articles of the law passed last Nov 
just decreed the functions of the members of 1 
higher committee of cheap and econo 
dwellings, and fixed the number of memb 
compose this committee at forty, inclu 
members of Parliament, engineers, archi 
and doctors, all of whom should be able to 
their right to membership by special stu ; 
by services rendered to the csuse of economical 
dwellings. i 
The Society of Fétes Parisiennes propose 
make a reconstitution of one of the old quart 
of Paris, such as the celebrated ‘‘ Cour 
Miracles,’’ some time ago demolished ; th 
ings will probably be erected in the garder 
the Palais Royal, where interesting old-fas. 
fétes will be organised during a whole season. 


We give herewith a sketch of the medal which 
the organisers of the Exhibition are awarding. 


—_— OO  —___—__ 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


5 bec French National Society of Architects 
have opened a competition among all French 
architects, betweer the ages of 18 and 25, the sub- 
ject of which is the construction of a ‘‘ Retreat 
destined to receive fifteen artists, architects, 
painters, or sculptors, who at the decline of their 
career are unable to provide themselves with the 
home and comforts due by right to those who 
have sacrificed, in the interest of art, their exist- 
ence and strength.’”? The competition will be 
closed on the 30th September next, and the 
designs, &c., will be exhibited at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts during the first fortnight of October. 
There will be six prizes, the first a gold medal, 
offered by the Minister of Fine Arts, and a sum 
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Academy at its last meeting decided on the 
of the candidates for the post of Director 
the French School at Rome, replacing 
Geoffroy. These candidates are the Abbe 


connected, must command general sympathy as | looked obtrusive or vulgar, but gave additional 
one more attempt to rescue from its present|value and interest to the whole work. He 
almost hopeless condition the distressed trade of | hoped, however, that in another branch, that 
the agriculturist. Mr. Leman’s paper, entitled | of screens, we might yet make some advance. The 
“‘ Agricultural Credit Banks,’”’? proposed to help |old smiths laboured under disadvantages in this 
the farmer by a system of co-operative credit, | respect compared with ourselves. They had no 
by which money should be advanced for machinery as we have for producing bars of all 
remunerative agricultural work at a low rate | shapes and sizes, or sheets of every thickness and 
of interest, the repayment being guaranteed |dimension. Thus for large screens they had to 
by the mutual responsibility of the whole body of fall back upon wood and stone. While not 
the members. The banks would each consist of | decrying either material for that purpose, 
three classes of individuals: (1) a body of control | there were often occasions when a screening off 
or council, (2) an executive committee, and (3)| was necessary without obstruction of light or 
the general body of members. The council would | division of the perspective of the buildings ; 
control the whole system, supervise the action of |then iron was essentially the material to use. 
the committee, determine as to the value of|Screens might be made to exhaust all the re- 
securities, and generally maintain the rules and | sources of the metal - worker—forging, chisel- 
discipline of the society. The executive com- ling, piercing, repoussé work, enamel, and addition 
mittee have the duty of granting loans, receiving of various metals, mouldings of all sections, and 
deposits, and keeping general accounts, and| tracery, scrolls, and leaf-work of every kind. 
generally of conducting the business of the bank, | Iron had found its last and not least appropriate 
while the whole primary and ultimate power is application in connection with the electric light. 
invested in the general body of the members| The delicate treatment that this mode of light- 
assembled in meeting. The main privilege of | ing demanded, needing no tubes and very little 


members would be the obtaining of loans at| support, was just the scope that called for the 
playful display of fine wrought-iron work. 


chesne and M. Eugene Muntz. 

The question of utilising the ground now occu- 
1 by the ruins of the Cour des Comptes, 
troyed.during the Commune, is again occupy- 
‘the attention of Parliament. It is urgent 
+ this matter should be decided at once, for the 
yand is spacious and valuable, and the blackened 
ns, although very picturesque in their present 
te, would advantageously give place to a large 
ae eae gy pele many of the smaller 
exhibitions which, owing to the proposed 
Mitane of the Palais do T'Industeie’ will 
ve no proper place for show. 

An interesting exhibition of work will shortly 
held at the Palais de 1’Industrie. The build- 
s will be greatly modified, and by opening out 
) side galleries an immense hall will be arranged 
‘the proper installation of the many and inter- 
ing sections of work of all kinds. 

A society, with a capital of £128,000, is being 
med for the construction of a new hipprodrome 


| 


(ated 


stined to replace the well-known immense 
ilding pulled down two years ago in order to 
rmit the sale of the land which it occupied, 
d which had become extremely valuable for 
ilding purposes. The new building will be 
astructed facing the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
d will be, as far as the hall is concerned, as 
yeas the old building; the outbuildings and 
pendence will, however, be more complete. 
le immense hall will be covered with a movable 
f, which in summer time may be rolled back on 
er side, leaving the amphitheatre open to the 
. In winter time the whole building will be 
perly heated, and the hall converted into a 
me. ‘The heating of the immense build- 


fag to be practical, and will be a great 


tage over the old Hippodrome, which, 
ring five months of the year, was closed to the 
blic. The architect is M. Yvon. 
The question of the direction of civic buildings 
)been again brought before Parliament, and a 
mmittee intrusted with a scheme of reorganisa- 
mhas been formed. Three solutions are pro- 
sed, the first being to intrust the various 
dings into the keeping of the ministers to 
| such buildings respectively belong; the 
cond, to intrust all the buildings in the 
ep of the Minister of Fine Arts, and the 
rd to leave them, as at present, into the 
g of the Minister of Public Works, 
1 a system of reorganisation. The civic 
dings are at present maintained by two 
lcees—that of Fine Arts, and that of 
ic Buildings, and the question now to be 
ded is that of the maintaining of all civic 
uldings under one direction. At present, if 
pairs or cleaning are necessary to one or other 
these buildings, before the work can be done, 
engthy discussion is raised on the question 
garding to which of the two services the work 
ould fall. Several amusing instances are re- 
rded. When it is necessary to clean the 
indows of the Sevres State factory, the duty 
Cleaning them on the inside falls to the service 
t Pine Arts, and that of the exterior to the service 
' Civic Buildings. For this reason the windows 
’é never properly clean, for the two services can 
ever come to an arrangement to do each its 
ork onthe same day. Again, in 1891, owing 
) the frost, the nose of the bust of the sculptor 
uget, which decorates the entrance of the Ecole 
@8 Beaux Arts, happened to fall.’ A long corre- 
jondence took place between the two services on 
is subject. Since this time the correspondence has 
en going on, and it is only this year that a 
ecision has been made to include the repairing of 
aq of the bust of Puget in a general scheme 
ar the restoration of the facade of the Ecole. 
€ statues in the public gardens belong to the 
ine Arts, but the pedestals belong to the Civic 
uudings. This being the present state of affairs, 
| would certainly seem advantageous to come to 


More practical and satisfactory arrangement for 
pee pente of civic buildings and works of 


be ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 
‘Paris, March 18. 
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_ THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting of this 
. Society, held on Monday evening last, a 
= ied was read by Mr. Leman on a subject 
| ? 


v! 


a low rate of interest, and as the members 
would be carefully selected and only admitted by 
the consent of the whole body, the credit would 
be that of a number of well-known men of probity 
instead of that of an individual borrower. The 
system described had been established and found to 
work well in France, in Germany, in Italy, and 
in other Continental countries, and there was no 
reason why it should not be equally applicable to 
England, where agriculture was now in such a 
lamentable condition, and where rural depression 
tended so largely to overflood the labour market 
in the urban districts. 


however remote it may be from the 
nterests with which our readers are more nearly 


The proposals in the paper were somewhat 


severely criticised by Mr. Langridge, who, while 
proposing a vote of thanks to the author, viewed 
his remedies as impractical. 


Mr. Kemsley pointed out that what agriculture 


now wanted in England was not capital or credit, 
but some means of remunerative production. 


Once a profit were possible, capital could soon be 


found, and he hardly thought that working on 
borrowed capital was likely to encourage thrift. 


Mr. Farrow pointed out that the very countries 


in which these agricultural banks were established, 
and the very people who were assisted by them, 


were our chiet agricultural competitors, and had 


produced the fall in prices which now so severely 
affected our own rural industries. 


Mr. J. R. Eve, while sympathising with the 
objects of the author, doubted the practicability 
of his suggestions. 

After brief remarks by Mr. Farrow and Mr. 
Rideal, both endorsing the author’s views, the 
discussion was closed. 


IRON AND BRASS. 


A LECTURE on this subject, illustrated by 
ancient and modern specimens of wrought 
metalwork, and by many rubbings of brasses in 
Belgium and elsewhere, was delivered before 
the London Architectural Association on Friday 
evening by Mr. J. W. Singer, of Frome. Mr. 
E. W. Mountford, president of the Association, 
occupied the chair. The greater part of the 
address was devoted to an historical sketch of the 
part played by ironand bronze in the past, the manu- 
facture of iron, and the development of wrought 
ironwork. In proceeding to deal with the appli- 
cation of the metals in their relation to archi- 
tecture, Mr. Singer observed that while railway 
stations and the Crystal Palace, where the con- 
struction was fully exposed to view, were un- 
doubtedly triumphs of engineering skill, they had 
only such beauty as attached to a skeleton. Where 
wrought iron had been used by itself and for 
itself, such as the well of Quinten Matsys, it 
always had a tendency to seem meagre and 
poverty-stricken. It was where it played a more 
unassuming but useful rd/e as an accessory or 
adjunct to a building, that iron found its best 
expression. Within this limitation quite enough 
field was left to tax all the energies of the metal- 
worker. Its strength, durability (if properly 
treated), and the way that it lent itself to every 
method of manipuiation were the qualities that 
specially commended iron for application in con- 
nection with architecture, for screens, grilles, 


gates, lighting purposes, and door fittings. Very 


numerous were the other uses for ironwork ina 


building, and quite equal in number were the 
possibilities in the way of decoration, and when 
treated by e master hand, the metal never 


Designers were often too serious in their orna- 
mert, and gave it too laboured an effect. Several 
features should make us hopeful of the future of 
ironwork in this country—namely, the attention 
now given it by architects, also the help rendered 
by science in the production of iron and steel, 
added to which many of our smiths had attained 
a wonderful amount of skill. 
lacked was the taste, or instinct, for what was 
within the power of the material, and we were 
also only gradually learning how much of the 
work should be done within the glare of the 
smith’s fire, and how careful one had to be not to 
take the life out of the work afterwards. The 
hurry and drive of the present day did not always 
leave the worker time to work with all the loving 


What we most 


elaboration as of old. Turning next to the sub- 


ject of brass, the lecturer remarked that from an 
artistic point of view this metal did not hold so 


high a position as bronze, as it was inferior to the 
latter in many important qualities. Its colour 
was not so good, its contraction in casting was 
greater, and in a molten state it did not run so 
freely into the mould; also it was not so satis- 
factory a metal for the chaser to manipulate. 
Still, it was the better known and most-used 
metal of the two, one reason being doubtless that 
it was cheaper. Up to the 15th century it was 
found impossible to make a piece of metal which 
could be hammered out as sheet brass beyond about 
2ft. square, whereas now it could be had 20ft. 
long; but even at the 15th century the metal was 
more bronze than brass from its having tin in its 
composition. The term ‘‘latten brass,’’ some- 
times applied to the metal in which memcrial 
tablets were engraved, was a misnomer, as if was 
merely a repetition of the same word in two 
languages, the old French word for brass being 
‘‘Jaiton.’? This metal was a mixture of copper 
and zinc, and these were run together in a 
state of fusion, in various proportions, to form 
the many kinds of brass that were needed— 
copper being the chief part of the alloy. 
The zinc group gave: 5 parts copper to 1 of zine 
to obtain rich sheet brass; 4 parts copper to 1 of 
zine for pinchbeck brass; 3 parts copper to 1 of 
zine for Dutch metal; 2 parts copper to 1 of zine 
for ordinary yellow brass; 1°75 parts copper to 
1 of zinc for pale brass ; 1:25 parts copper to 1 of 
zinc for dipping brass ; 1 part copper to 1 of zine 
for hard solder—it being understood that the more 
zinc was used for the alloy the cheaper was the 
metal produced, and the less durable it became. 
For bronze, 20 parts copper with 1 of tin gavea 
rich, red metal; 10 parts copper with 1 of tin 
gave the best form of bronze; 4 parts copper with 
1 of tin gave bell-bronze, which was brittle, and 
unfit for any other use. The best metal for taps 
and cocks was composed of 4 parts copper, 1 lead, 
1 zinc, and one-fifth of tin. Up to a late period 
of the last century the manufacture of brass was 
a slow and tedious process, taking at least twenty~- 
four hours, as.they used the carbonate of zinc, or 
calamine, with the copper, occupying that time to 
reduce the ore, and unite it with the copper; 
but now that the metal zinc could be obtained ip 
a pure state, the process could be completed in 
about an hour, for as soon as the copper was 
melted the zinc was added, either in a molten 
state, or was plunged down to the bottom of the 
molten copper, and then well stirred, or in the 
casting, the zinc being the lighter metal, would 
be found too much in the upper part of the 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS’ NEW 

BUILDING, WESTMINSTER. 


many years past the premises at Nos. 24 and 
reat George-street, Westminster, lately 
pied by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
been found totally inadequate for its con- 
ntly increasing numbers, especially as regards 
jlibrary and the office accommodation. Many 
nes for enlargement have been from time to 
proposed, and last year Mr. Charles Barry 
structed to prepare designs for the entire re- 
ng of the premises on the sites of Nos. 24, 
nd 26, Great George-street, and his plans, 
some modifications, having been approved by 
uncil, the new building was commenced in 
last, and it is expected to be sufficiently 
ted for the use of members by November, 
), leaving only the decorative work of the 
x to be undertaken during the recess, 
6, or at a future time. The whole of 
ement is utilised for furniture and book 
caretaker’s rooms, and other domestic 
jommodation, and for purposes of heating 
ntilation of the building. On the ground 
he offices (all en swite) occupy nearly 
2 whole of the facade, the entrance being 
L at the west end. The staircase (which 
the whole height of the building) is 
a centrally. From the inner hall is entered 
Council-room and the reading-room (60ft. 
30ft.), and there is a private staircase 
the use of members of council from the 
room to the lecturetheatre. An hydraulic 
§ provided available for passengers or goods 
| the basement to the top floor. On the first 
the library (87ft. by 30ft.) occupies the 
€ facade, and on three sides of this room are 
ries fitted with bookshelves. It may here be 
ed that the institution at present possesses 
but 28,000 volumes, increasing annually by 
ut. 900 volumes. In the new building there 
be accommodation for about 56,000 volumes, 
‘allowing for the expansion of the contents of 
oy to double the present amount. At the 
ir of the library, divided by the main staircase, 
the lecture theatre (60ft. by 40ft.) and an 
litional library (40ft. by 24ft.) all on one level, 
ing arranged practically en swite. On the 
id floor, over the large library, is a room of 
© size, to be used as additional library and 
ng-room, museum, &c. ‘This room is capable 
& divided into three by sliding doors. Two 
- rooms for storage of books are on this 
r. The architectural treatment of the facade 
imply treated in the Italian Renaissance, and 
10 to convey the notion of strength and 
teristic of the civil engineer and 
In the expanded frieze over the 
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columns, which form the features of the facade 
and divide it into suitable window bays, are seven 
circular niches, intended to be filled with portrait 
busts of the most distinguised English engi- 
neers who have .passed away, leaving their 
achievements behind as incentives to their 
successors in the present and the future. For 
the front, Portland stone from the Whitbed will 
be used, of which special selection is made from 
time to time by the architect at the quarry. 
Polished granite is slightly used in the front, but 
only in purely decorative features of the design, 
so as not to disturb the effect of simplicity and 


_| solidity. As Great George-street is 60ft. wide, 


it will fortunately be possible to obtain a view of 
the building slightly foreshortened only. The 
foundations have been necessarily carried to a 
great depth, through the treacherous supersoil 
which extends throughout Westminster. The 
interior, as far ag used or seen by the public, is 
treated richly, the main staircase having its steps, 
landings, columns, and pilasters of solid marble 
in various and harmonious colours. The interior 
of the lecture theatre is treated in an architec- 
tural manner, the walls being divided into bays 
by an order of pilasters ; whilst the ceiling, which 
is practically a large pendentive treated in glass, 
rests on a large groined cove, springing from the 
entablature of the said order. This cove contains, 
over each bay, panels wherein may be inserted 
from time to time medallion portraits of civil 
engineers in the future who may be deemed by 
their contemporaries worthy of the honour. The 
library, which is a most important feature in the 
Institution, is to be finished throughout in oak 
richly carved, and the ceiling will be also elabo- 
rately treated in fibrous plaster. It is believed 
that the library is unique as a professional one, 
both as regards reference and study. An addi- 
tional store library (to be used also as a museum) 
is over the main library, and is treated in a much 
simpler manner, and lighted from above. The 
council-room, reading-room, and offices on the 
ground floor are handsomely but more plainly 
treated. The buildings throughout are fireproof, 
the floors being constructed on the well-known 
system. of Messrs. Fawcett and Co., of Queen 
Anne’s-gate, Westminster. The contract for the 
building has been taken by the well-known con- 
tractors, Messrs. Mowlem and Co., of West- 
minster, at the sum of £41,000, and they are 
using the most strenuous efforts to fulfil their 
contract by the aboye-named time. The above 
sum is exclusive of fittings and artistic decora- 
tions of the interior, and a further considerable 
outlay may be expected to be made by the council, 
who are animated with a desire that the new 
house of the institution shall be as good and as 
handsome as it is felt it should be for so impor- 
tant a body. Among the sub-contractors may be 
mentioned Messrs. Burke and Co., of 17, New- 
man-street, for the marble and mosaic work, and 
Messrs. Jennings for the sanitary work, fittings, 
and plumbing. The architect is Mr. Charles 
Barry, F.S.A., of Victoria-street, Westminster, 
past-president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and the eldest son of the late Sir 
Charles Barry, R.A. 


THE GATE OF SANTA MARIA, BURGOS. 


Tus great gateway forms a noble entrance to 
what, in Medieval times, must have been a 
grand old city. One may faintly conceive what 
the birthplace of the Cid must have beep from 
what remains of the art wealth of its churches 
and hospitals, palazzos and monasteries, notwith- 
standing the devastation of the French army and 
the robberies of the Parliamentary Vandals of 
later years. The gateway was built in the time 
of Charles V. The warm, sunburnt colour of its 
stone adds much to its effect, makes it harmonise 
well with the brown roofs behind it, and contrasts 
pleasantly with the cooler greys of the cathedral 
towers. The city walls, of which it once formed 
apart, have been pulled down and replaced by 
uninteresting modern houses of the common 
French Renaissance type; but pass through its 
dark archway, and you find that the streets of 
Burgos still teem with architectural interest. It 
is somewhat curious to compare this drawing 
with that made by David Roberts of almost the 
same subject early in the century, from which it 
may be gathered how greatly the changes of the 
century have lessened the picturesqueness of the 
place, or how largely the painter drew upoz his 
imagination. Our illustration is taken from the 
drawing of Mr. A. Wallace Rimington, R.P.E., 
whose representation of the Hospital de la Santa 
Cruz, Toledo, was given in our pages Jan. 4th last. 
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(TuEsE photographic views are described on 
p- 402.) 


‘* CHURCH CROFT,’? PUTTENHAM, NEAR GUILDFORD. 


Mr. Hatsry Ricarpo, in designing this Surrey 
house, has aimed at the realisation of the sug- 
gestions which he so ably stated in his recent 
paper read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on ‘‘ The Value of Simplicity of Works 
in Architecture.’”? The plans show exactly the 
internal arrangements with the apartments 
grouped round an inclosed open court. A special 
feature is made, too, of the glazed verandah as a 
garden room to the dining-room, making an 
enjoyable adjunct to the house at all seasons of 
the year. 
GERMAN DRINKING-ROOM. 


Turis example of modern Domestic work and 
interior German decoration is, by permission, 
taken, together with the Staircase Hall, which we 
likewise illustrate to-day, from a very capital 
new publication devoted to examples of this 
character, which Mr. Alexander Koch, of Darm- 
stadt, is just now issuing in monthly parts, and 
in his prospectus it is stated that the intention of 
the publisher is to offer, in the first instance, a 
regular ‘‘ survey of the entire achievements of 
art and craft in Germany, and, in due course, 
those of the whole of the civilised world.’’ It 
will thus be seen that the scope of ‘‘ Moderne 
Innen-Dekoration’’ is wide enough for any pur- 
pose, and all styles are to be included for every 
class of apartment, as well as details and fitments 
of. various kinds. Each plate contains within 
the margin all the particulars furnished 
concerning the subject thereon illustrated, 
and there is no other letterpress, so that all the 
pages are occupied by illustrations, of which 
there are about a dozen to each part. The lager- 
beer room, printed among our lithographs, was 
designed by Mr. A. Glaser, of Munich, and the 
mural paintings above the dado are treated in the 
antique national manner, the furniture and fittings 
being also in keeping with this idea. The Stair- 
case Hall or Vestibule, of which Mr. Hermann 
Werle, was the architect, is conceived on more 
modern lines with some quaint conceits, recalling, 
in a way, the Medizvalist’s methods, as, for 
example, the crouching figure of his Satanic 
majesty, with his horned head peering through 
the bottom newel, and his hand thrust forth with 
pointing finger to a shield held below. The 
hooded chimneypiece, the treatment of the screen 
and ceiling, are all suggestive and thoroughly 
modern, as they are intended to be by their 
designer. The same artist shows a sumptuously 
arranged kitchen from the same house, contrived 
with dressers and hanging racks, somewhat re- 
sembling the Swiss manner of joinery. Among 
the novelties in the folios before us we may men- 
tion one or two, such as Mr. H. Mieritz’s Sofa 
and Bookcase combined, standing free of the 
wall, suitable for the middle of a library, 
the glazed piers at the ends being inclosed 
with glass panels on all sides for the display 
of works of art. The Sitting-Room from a 
house designed by Mr. Kirchmayer, of Munich, 
is too full of curios and quaint conceits to leave 
much room for movement; but the architect’s 
drawing is admirably executed. Several photo- 
graphs are reproduced, such as that of the rich 
Pulpit in Radebeul Church, Dresden, by Messrs. 
Schillingand Graebner, architects, orthe Vestibule 
of a house in Breslau, by Mr. Griesebach, of 
Berlin, with curious vaulting. The Dom Hotel 
at Cologne furnishes some rich interiors, and we 
note that the only British specimen shown isa 
Hall by Messrs. Honeyman and Keppie, of Glas- 
gow, and very well it compares with the foreign 
work. Moorish, Japanese, and French Rococo 
designs are all well represented. 
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A block of municipal technical schools is in course 
of erection at Bideford, from plans by Mr. G 
Malam Wilson, selected in competition. The con- 
tract price is £1,850. 


At a meeting of the Royal Humane Society held 
on Friday evening, the Stanhope Gold Medal, for 
the most deserving out of 527 cases of saving life 
brought under the notice of the Society last year, 
was unanimously voted to Mr. W. Mugford, fore- 
man of works, Torquay, for a gallant act performed 
in the town sewers there on the 20th October last. 
He was mainly instrumental in saving the lives of 
several men after they had been imprisoned seven 
hours, following on a heavy storm which flooded the 
sewer. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Miyneaporis.—The competition for the Minne- 
sota State Capitol has been concluded by the 
award of the first prize, which carries with it the 
execution of the work, to Messrs. Wendell and 
Humphreys, of Denver, Colorado. The second 
prize was awarded to Mr. J. A. Schweinfurth, of 
Boston; the third to Mr. George R. Mann, of 
St. Louis ; the fourth to Mr. George de Gersdorff, 
of New York; and the fifth to Mr. Warren B. 
Dunnell, of Minneapolis. The selection was 
made under the adyice of Messrs. Edmund M. 
Wheelwright, of Boston, and Henry Ives Cobb, 
of Chicago. 


Prrtu.—A special meeting of the Perth Town 
Council was held on Tuesday, when Mr. G. 
Washington Browne, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh, the 
assessor, gave his award as to selection of plans of 
new ree Library to be erected out of the funds of 
the Sandeman Bequest. Seven architects sent in 
designs, Messrs. Campbell Douglas and Morrison, 
Glasgow, being the successful competitors. The 
proposed building will havea front to the new 
street between MHigh-street and Mill-street. 
Externally the style of architecture is Italian 
Renaissance. The total cost is estimated at 
£9,998. 
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The building fund of the new St. Peter’s Church, 
Eastbourne, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
in the autumn by the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire, who gave the site and £5,000 towards the 
cost of erection, has just been further enriched, an 
anonymous donor having sent £5,000 for the 
chancel, which, owing to the want of funds, the 
committee had not intended to complete at present. 


An exhibition of the arts and crafts, the proceeds 
of which are to go towards clearing off the debt on 
the Soldiers’ Home at Maryhill, is to be held in 
the Queen’s Rooms, Glasgow, from the 6th to the 
llth of April. Among those who have undertaken 
the arrangement of the exhibition are Sir Francis 
Powell, P.R.S.W.; Mr. James Guthrie, R.S.A.; 
Mr, John Lavery, A.R.S.A.; Mr, Stephen Adam, 
Mr, Kellock Brown, Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr. John Keppie, I.A.; Mr. J. A, Campbell, I.A. ; 
and Mr, A. Paterson, A.R.I.B.A. 


Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, have 
been commissioned to carry out all the sculpture at 
the new premises which the Standard Life Assurance 
Company are now building in Calcutta. The work 
includes a colossal group, 30ft. long, representing 
the five foolish and the five wise virgins, a large 
statue of Atlas, and allegorical effigies entitled 
respectively ‘“‘ Life’? and ‘Death.’ The figures 
will all be of Classical type, and considerably over 
dife size. The architect is Mr. F, W. Stevens, 
C.I.E., of Bombay. 


Considerable progress has been made with the 
internal restoration of Holy Rood Church, South- 
ampton. Messrs. Perkins and Sons are fitting up 
the chancel with oak choir seats, which will har- 
monise with the ancient stalls already there. An 
iron dwarf chancel screen will be erected by Messrs. 
Sanby and Co., and the chancel lighted with four 
brass gas standards by Messrs. Lankester and Co. 
The organ’ will be removed to the east end of the 
north aisle, and the instrument will be improved. 
All the work is to be completed by Easter Sunday, 
After Easter it is proposed to remove the only 
remaining gallery, that at the west end, formerly 
occupied by the organ. 


The monthly report of the Board of Trade states 
that ‘‘in the building trades the percentage of un- 
employed in Unions making returns has increased 
from 82 to 10°1, compared with 5-0 per cent, in 
February, 1894. The plumbers, however, have 
been well employed at the end of the month an 
item of news which every householder will regard 
asa truism, ‘‘A further decline is shown in the 
furnishing and wood-working trades, the percentage 

- of unemployed in Unions making returns having 
isen from 6°7 to 7:0, compared with 5°8 per cent. 
in February, 1894.” 


The parish church of Largo, N -B., which was 
originally granted to the nuns of North Berwick by 
Duncan, Earl of Fife, and dedicated by Bishop 
Bernham on 16th August, 1243, has within the last 
twelve months been undergoing extensive altera- 
tion and improvement. The whole of the interior, 
with its antiquated box seats, has been cleared out, 
and the church reseated. The roof has been 
renewed, the fronts of the three galleries recon- 
structed in carved oak, a new pulpit built of the 
same material, the old chancel, which was screened 
off, has been opened up for the choir with Com- 
munion-table, several stained windows are inserted, 
a new vestry added, and also a staircase leading to 
the Lundin gallery. The improvements and altera- 
tions have been effected at a cost of over £3,000, 
which has been entirely borne by Mr. Gilmour, of 


Lundin and Montraye. The church was reopened 
on Sunday. 


: NEWS. : 
Building Tntelligence, 


__THE BUILDING 


Castiu Bromwicu.—The opening race-meeting 
on the new course at Castle Bromwich will take 
place on Friday and Saturday, June 14 and 15. 
Building and draining operations were begun on 
July 30 last. The course of the River Tame, 
which crossed the gallop in several places, has 
been diverted; the whole of the track has been 
levelled and drained, and the bed of the river 
before it reaches the racecourse has been widened 
and deepened. At the present time there are 120 
men engaged in various occupations, chiefly 
navvies, who are levelling the ground at the rear 
of the grand stand, and the soil deposited in 
required to form 
the foundation for the asphalte slope down to 
The course is situated about four 
miles from the centre of Birmingham, between 
Most of the 


front of the stands, where it is 
the gallop. 


Saltley and Castle Bromwich. 
heavy work of the contractor has been com 
and the buildings are all erected. The 
Club stand, the grand stand, and-the public 
form one block on the southern side of the course, 
and accommodate between them upwards of 7,000 
people. The caretaker’s house, and recreation- 
rooms for the grooms and others, dormitories, 
and offices, form a large block near the main 
entrance. They are 74ft. long, 17ft. deep, and 
three stories high. On the right and left of this 
block the 64 loose boxes are situated. They are 
each 12ft. square. The contract price for laying 
out the course and erecting buildings was about 
£28,000. Messrs. Owen and Ward, Colmore- 
row, Birmingham, are the architects, and the 
contractor is Mr. W. Hopkins, of Thorp-street, 
in the same city. 


Eprnsurcu.—During the past eighteen months 
the chapel of St. Margaret’s Convent, White- 
house Loan, Edinburgh, has been undergoing 
considerable enlargement, which has just been 
completed. The result is the addition to the 
former structure (which consisted of a choir and 
side aisles) of’ a new sanctuary with hexagonal 
apse, a vaulted crypt chapel beneath, a Lad 
chapel, two sacristies, and organ loft. A number 
of memorial stained-glass windows have been 
introduced into the enlarged edifice. A new altar 
has also been erected. Rising from a moulded 
base, the altar presents a Decorated front, many- 
panelled, with surmounting cusped tracery, and 
having in the central panel a gilt cross. The 
corners and ends of the altar are accentuated by 
panelling and buttresses, with carved pinnacles, 
all finishing beneath the moulding of the altar 
slab, which projects in a cornice. The altar, 
tabernacle, and super-altar are of white alabaster, 
the fields of the panels in front being filled with 
Genoa green marble. On the extremities of the 
super-altar stand small clustered shafts, from 
which spring flying buttresses, uniting it with 
the reredos, which has a central throne. The 
architect is Mr. Archibald Macpherson, 7, Young- 
street, Edinburgh. 


Rocupate.—The new Providence Chapel in 
High-street was opened on Wednesday. It is 
seated with open pews in area and gallery, for 
over 600 persons, the seats being turned so as to 
face the rostrum. This feature is of solid oak, 
with carved cornice, and behind it in a recess on 
the gallery level are the seats for choir and the 
organ. ‘The chapel is the first place of worship 
in the borough to be lighted by electricity. The 
architects are Messrs. Smith and Cross, of South 
Parade. The building contract was let to Mr. T. 
Taylor. 
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Treasurer M‘Crae’s motion to obtain plans for 
the rebuilding of North Bridge-street, in connection 
with the present demolition of the tenements at the 
south end of the bridge, has been remitted by the 
Lord Provost’s committee of the Edinburgh town 
council to the city superintendent of works to sub- 
mit in the first place a ground plan. 


A monumental stone has just been placed in 
Peterborough Cathedral, over the spot where the 
remains of Queen Katherine of Arragon was buried 
on the north side of the chancel. The cost has 
been defrayed by the ‘ Katherines”’ of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and America. The inscription 
is as follows :—“ Here lies the body of Katherine 
of Arragon, Queen of England, and first wife of 
Henry VIII., who died at Kimbolton Castle on the 
8th day of January, 1535-6, aged forty-nine years.”’ 
The work has been carried out by Messrs, Poole 
and Sons (Limited), of Westminster, from the 


design of Mr. Pearson, R.A., the cathedral 
architect. Sie 
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stand 


Y | subject has been referred by a corpora 


RocupaLty Master Buiipers’ Asso 
The third annual meeting of the membe: 
association was held on Thursday eve 
“7th inst., at the offices of the associa’ 
Yorkshire-street, Rochdale. In the : 
Mr. W. Peters, the president, M. 
Wilkinson, occupied the chair. Mr. W. 
the secretary, submitted his annual - 
business transacted during the year, ai 
report was adopted. ‘The treasurer’s rep 
presented and adopted. The following 
were appointed for 1895-6 :—President 
William Peters (W. A. Peters and Sons) ; 
president, Mr. RK. Robinson (R. Robinso 
Son) ; treasurer, Mr. John Coates (Messrs 
J. Coates); committee: carpenters and 
Messrs. W. Greenwood and T. Wilk 
masons, Messrs. F. Nichol and James H 
bricklayers, Messrs. F. Hargreaves and N 
Mutch ; slaters, Mr. R. Wolfenden 
Mr. F. S. Ross; excavators, Mr. 
Mr. W. Shepherd was again appointed 
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The new board schools, Watford, are 
warmed and ventilated throughout by m 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, the e 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. as 


At the quarterly meeting of the Kent | 
Council it was reported that tenders had 
accepted by the Bridges and Roads Commi 
the repairs of main roads throughout the cou 
amounting in all to £51,842 3s, 8d. The | 
of the county surveyor had been £56,072 188, 


Mr, Heury Sumners, one of the senior 
practising in Liverpool, has propounded 
tor a high-level viaduct for that city, in 
new street, 70ft. wide and 360ft. in length, 
junction of Manchester and Dale streets to via 
spanning the Old Haymarket, and so on a 
diverging main roads, 60ft. wide, to the nort 
south ends of the St. George’s Hall. T 
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mittee to the city engineer to report upon. — 


A memorial is about to be placed over the 
the late William Alexander, LL.D., of 
consisting of a red granite column contain 
recess a bronze bust of the deceased. Mr, P. 
gillivry, of Edinburgh, is the sculptor. 


The death of Mr. John Gould, consul 
veyor to the Gravesend corporation, occurred ; 
residence, Parrock-street, Gravesend, on 
in last week. Deceased, who was 74 years of 
was a native of that town. He was appoin 
veyor to the old improvement commissio 
Gravesend about fifty years ago; but wh 
commissioners were replaced by a corpora’ 
Gould was appointed borough. surveyor, 
from which he retired several years since. 


The restoration of the figures in th 
William of Wykeham’s chantry in Win 
Cathedral will form one of the mementoe 
500th anniversary of the foundation of 
school in that. city, and this week a scaf 
been erected so that measurements may be 
the niches, and all the details arrived at, pre 
to the architect and sculptor’s work, ‘Tb 
being provided by Wykehamists, 


The access to Kew Gardens is about , 
proved by H.M. Office of Works, who will 
open the meadow in front of Kew Palace, 


The directors have accepted the tende: 
Widnes Foundry Co., Lancashire, for 
cambe West-end Pier Co., which is to 
menced forthwith. The engineers, Messrs 
nall and Littlewoods, of Manchester, ge hie pe 
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estimates for the pavilion, which will be I 
rately. We illustrated the pier and pavilio 
issue of the 8th February last. ~ ee 


A new bank is in course of erection A 
don for the London and County Banking C 
the designs of Messrs. Chiston and Perkins. 
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steelwork and fireproof floors being ¢ 
by Messrs. Mark Fawcett and Co., « 
minster, S.W. 2 


A new Congregational church has bee 
at Brinksway, Stockport, which seats 48 ) 
and has cost £2,000. 


The Corporation of the City of London 
the racoriiend aon of the Cattle Marke 
mittee, sanctioned an expenditure of £41 
the construction of cooling and chilling ch: 
at the Foreign Cattle Market at Deptford. 
Andrew Murray, the City Surveyor, has be 
structed to prepare plans and estimates. 
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7 ‘0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
t hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
rrespondents. communications should be 
up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
nts upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


particularly requested that all drawings and all 
nunications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtpine 
\3 832, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 

‘name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
wings and other communications are sent at con- 
tors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
‘or, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


ues and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
RAND NEWSPAPER Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
ed Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
ed States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
elgi £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 

of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


» 
BE oere for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
is, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
nimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 
charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
ade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
ing as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 

s. Special terms for series of more than six 
ms can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
vertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
ertisement inserted for less than 5s. 
yertisements for the current week must reach the 
not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
dyertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ust reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 


=f _ S§Srrvations. 
charge for advertisements for ‘Situations Vacant” 
“Situations Wanted ”*is One Suinuine ror TwEnTy- 
Rm Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
( ation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


: NOTICE. 


d yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
ngs each), as only a limited number are done 
_A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
Ex, LL, LITT.,, LIV., LVIII., LIX., LX., LX, 
T., LXTIT., LUXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
lve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
back numbers to complet? volume just ended should 
er at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


veED.—_F. E. R.—J. Peters.—E. S. 
Northumbrian.—G. 


and Co.— 
M. F. Co.—R. 8. W. (Brixton). 
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Correspondence, 


ORTH BRITISH RAILWAY HOTEL. 
> To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


S The conduct of the railway directors in 
sposing of the plans sent in for this hotel has 
on so outrageously unfair that I felt justified 

n writing to them on the subject, and I inclose 

y of this letter, which you are at liberty to 

10 with as you please. I hope I have made it 

uite plain in that letter that I should never 
of resenting any decision if there had been 

dealing ; but here even the appearance of 

) has been shamefully ignored.—I am, &c., 
ae R. Rowanp ANDERSON. 


____16, Rutland-square, os ae ga Feb. 23, 1895. 
Dear Siz,—I duly received your letter of the 19th, 

en in reply to mine of the 16th inst., and I have to 
Smy regret that you have not replied to the question 


my letter. 
your letter of the 14th ree stated that the designs 
‘proposed new hotel and offices at Waverley Station 
| that da carefully considered by the Directors, 
ou intimated their decision on the plans submitted. 
he 16th I wrote you asking if the Directors had 
ns, sections, reports, and estimates examined by 
D before coming to a decision; and, in reply, you 
ye referred me to the conditions set forth in your letter 
th October last, under which various architects were 
to submit plans. It is needless to say that I had 
d very carefully to that letter, which contained 
and particular directions requiring to be observed 
competitors as to the method of arranging and 
g the building 3 the height of the building 
ous points; provisions for communication between 
ot sections of the building, and other very im- 
. matters affecting the designs. The letter of 
‘ions stated that the Directors should be the sole 
of the designs, but did not suggest that the 
rs were not to adopt the only possible methods of 
g a judgment. 
le circumstances connected with the competition and 
ecision of the Directors have been so extraordinary 
ink an explanation is due alike to the competitors, 
Ree rral profession, and the public; and it was 
op that eae i lanation would be offered that I 
architects enter into a competition, they know 
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that only one competitor can be successful, and I should 


never cavil at the result where the designs submitted 
receive adequate consideration and an honest attempt is 
made to do justice to the competitors. In the present 
case it is evident that these conditions have not been 
observed, and the competitors haye the gravest cause of 
complaint against your Directors. Apart from the com- 
petitor whose designs have been accepted, five architects 
of established reputation were invited to compete, and I 
am justified in saying that they all devoted much thought, 
labour, and expense to the preparation of their plans. I 
devoted to the work my own time and the time of twelve 
assistants, working extra hours for eight weeks, to the 
exclusion of other work, and I have no doubt the other 
competitors must have made equal sacrifices. It was 
freely stated to myself and others that we might 
save ourselves the trouble of competing as the 
result was a foregone conclusion; but I declined 
to believe that the Directors of the North British 
Railway Company would ask professional men to give 
their time, skill, and experience to the preparation of 
plans without the intention of dealing fairly with themin 
the award. It isnow abundantly evident that the designs 
have not been carefully considered. 

My plans were sent in only on the night of the 11th, 
and the decision was intimated on the 14th, on which day 
the designs were, as stated in your letter of that date, 
“ carefully considered by the Directors.’ 

The Directors had to examine and compare the eleva- 
tions and plans of six sets of designs for a block of 
buildings to consist of a large hotel, railway offices, and 
shops, requiring to be adapted to an exceptional site, and 
it was part of their duty to the competitors to take proper 
means of satisfying themselves that the different designs 
were in conformity with the instructions issued, and that 
the actual conditions as to available spaces, height, and 
other important details were observed. In dealing with 
designs for a work of such magnitude, involving the con- 
sideration of the grouping and arrangement of hundreds 
of apartments, the Directors ought, in ordinary course, to 
have had expert assistance and advice, alike as to the 
more purely architectural quality of the designs and their 
practical adaptability to the purposes to which the 
buildings are intended to be put. The schemes of 
arrangement of the interiors alone (without speaking of 
the elevations) had taken weeks of thought and planning 
on the part of each competitor, and it was a matter of 
absolute physical impossibility for anyone, even an expert, 
to master the details of the several schemes within the 
time a elapsed between the sending in of plans and the 
award. 

By whatever process the decision of the Directors was 
arrived at, it certainly was not reached by the only proper 
course of considering each set of plans in detail and com- 
paring them with each other. Even if the Directors 
were, unaided, competent to make such examination and 
a fps it is quite evident that they did not attempt 
to do so. 

As a practical man, acquainted with the difficulties of 
the task, I have no hesitation in saying that the Directors, 
when they gave their decision, were necessarily ignorant 
of what they were dealing with beyond such vague ideas 
as they may have been able to form from a pictorial 
representation of the buildings, and I say that it is dis- 
graceful to treat in such a way men who have attained a 
position in an honourable profession. The Directors 
could have entrusted the work of designing the building 
to any person they pleased without going through the 
solemn farce of inviting competitive designs. Having 
invited competition, they ought surely to have allowed a 
decent and sufficient interval for the adequate considera- 
tion of the designs to elapse before announcing their 
decision, instead of adding the insult of a public slight to 
the injury inflicted on the competitors, whose labour, 
thought, and outlay have been wasted. 

The annals of architectural competition have many 
chapters of injustice, but I have never known of a com- 
petition conducted with such a contemptuous disregard 
of even the ordinary forms of fairness. [am quite aware 
that I lay myself open to cheap sneers about the disap- 
pointment of unsuccessful competitors; but I am satis- 
fied that a piece of gross and wanton injustice has been 
perpetrated, and I shall not allow any fear of misrepre- 
sentation to deter me from offering my strong and earnest 
protest against what I consider injustice and insult to the 
architectural profession. 

I request that you will submit this letter to your 
Directors, and I remain, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) R. Rowanp ANDERSON. 

The Secretary, North British Railway Company. 
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A new Wesleyan chapel is about to be built at 
Ilford ; it will seat 720 persons, and is estimated to 
cost £4,035. 


Mr. Willcox, C.E., of Birmingham, has been 
instructed to prepare plans and a scheme for the 
sewerage of the rural district of Water Orton. 
Arrangements are also being made by the local 
authority that the water department of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation shall extend their supply 
mains into the village. 


At the 6lst general meeting of the Surrey Com- 
mercial Dock Company it was reported that the 
board of directors had recently invited tenders for 
the first part of the new works in connection with 
the dock extension, for which Parliamentary powers 
were obtained last year. -The works would be put 
in hand almost immediately, and the contractors 
had undertaken to complete them within two years 
from the date of their commencement, 


The Egyptian Council of Ministers has approved 
Mr. Garstin’s proposal for clearing Philze of débris 
in order to make a thorough examination of the 
bases of the temples, and explore the subterranean 
passages which intersect. the island. This work 
will be done by the Public Works Department, an 
official from the Antiquities Department attending 
to insure that all objects of interest are preserved. 
The Ministry of War will be asked to lend Captain 
Lyons, R.E., to superintend the work. 


—Sintevcommunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[11327..—Water-Gauge.—Would be glad to know, 
with a water-gauge of dimensions 10ft. long by Sin. deep, 
with water running over 4in. deep, by what calculations 
may the number of gallons which pass through per hour 
be ascertained? Is there any book treating on the sub- 
ject ?—Raymonp J. Ettis. 


{11828.]-Cement for Fireclay Kiln.—What is 
the best cement or mixture for tilling the joints of a fire- 
clay kiln? The covers are 4in. thick and about 27in. by 
24in., and although this thickness should make a good 
joint, [ have not been able to get a cement which was 
thoroughly satisfactory for the purpose. The difficulty 
lies in getting a cement that will stand the heat, the 
ordinary jointings in use all failing in this respect.— 
THirty YEARS’ SUBSCBIBER. 


{11829.|—Speculative Buildings.—What is the 
generally recognised custom which is adopted in financing 
builders for the erection of buildings onspeculation ? For 
instance, a builder decides upon taking a certain area of 
land ona building estate, subject to being financed in 
settled stages during the erection of any building—say 
1st instalment to be paid when first-floor joists are laid, 
2nd when the building is roofed in, and 3rd and final 
draw on completion. Weare very desirous of ascertain- 
ing the generally understood meaning of first-floor joists 
being laid, especially bearing upon the point whether it 
is supposed to include the laying also of the ground-fioor 
joists in dwelling-houses where there are no basements. 
{t is invariably the arrangement in this town to overlook 
the ground-fioor joists, both for Ist and 2nd instalments, 
and not to expect them to be laid until after the building 
has been certified to be covered in, and we should be 
obliged by knowing whether in others’ experience the 
custom adopted here coincides with such matters which 
have reached them.—CuRIsTCHURCH. 


[11430.)—Church Tower.—Will some experienced 
architect advise ** Young Architect’? in the following 
case? A contract for church tower and spire is let, and 
a clause inserted in specification and quantities to pro- 
vide a sum of £— for lightning-conductor, any part of 
same not required to be deducted. Accepted contractor 
has not included any sum in his schedule of quantities 
(probably by mistake), and he now claims that by not 
including in his quantities that, he is not liable to pro- 
vide any sum for lightning-conductor. ‘‘ Young Archi- 
tect’ would be obliged for an opinion as to whether he 
would be justified in providing a lightning-conductor, 
and deducting cost or amount directed to be included in 
quantities inalumpsum? It seems to “ Young Archi- 
tect’’ that if accepted contractor can get off without 
providing the sum specified, that he is getting an ad- 
vantage over an unaccepted contractor, whose tender 
might have been more than accepted contractor’s, because 
the unaccepted contractor had included the amount speci- 
fied to be included in his tender.—YounG@ ARCHITECT. 


[11331.|—Sketching Tour. — Will some reader 
kindly tell me of a suitable district in Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, or Nottinghamshire for a four days’ 
sketching and walking tour at Easter next ?—C. A. J. 5. 


REPLIES. 


[11316.]—Flitch Beam.—The formula quoted by 
‘* Bacon”? is not quitecorrect. It should be— 


ecb + 30 ¢). 
Lu 


In this case 15 tons distributed = 7} tons in the centre. 


Working out the above formula, we get— 


d? 


7k x 20= © (3) + 30 x 3) 
1Z 


d* 


150 = = (88 + 16) 
1Z 
150 x 12 = 3d? (b + 5) 
1,800 = 3d? (b + 5) 


600 = d? (b + 5) 
Again by the given proportions of the beam, we get— 


5» 
7 a 
5d = 7) 

ee BRON STA No. 2. 
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Substituting this value of ) in No.1, we get— 
5 d 
300 = d2q -— 
600 =d ( = + 5) 
g00 = 7264 + 38) 
7 
4,500 = 5d3 + 35 a? 
840 = d3 + 7 d* 
Solying this equation, we find— 


d = 759in. ; 
7°59 
Therefore— b= ° ~- 
b = 542. 


Therefore, the depth of the beam is 7°59in., and the 
breadth is 5"42in. it is assumed that 15 tons is the weigh 
carried x by a factor of safety.—J. B. N. C. 


[11316.]—Flitch Beam.—To obtain the scantling 
of a flitch beam, it will be necessary to assume one of the 
two sizes, either depth or thickness. In beams of this 
kind the thickness is generally taken, and the formula 
used for obtaining the depth. 


W = breaking weight in hundredweights in the centre 
(in this case 300cwt.) 
7 = span in feet (taken as 12ft.) 
d@ = depth in inches. 
6 = breadth in inches. 3 
¢ = thickness of iron flitch in inches (say jin.) 
¢ = constant number = 3. 


We will assume the breadth of the beam to be Zin. From 
the formula :— 


Wa a (cb + 80t). We get— 


wWwxi 
(cb + 304)" 


pi re 300 x 12 
(6x7 + B0x4) 
d Sy eae = ,/100 = 10in. 
36 


-- 10in. = depth, and 7in. = thickness. To get the beam 

in the ratio as 5 is to 7, one or two trials must be made to 

arrive at the result (which will be found as stated above 

—lLe., 10in. x 7in.)—R. J. ANGEL, Walsall. 
[11324.|—Wood Doors.—The reason why doors twist 

when made from thoroughly seasoned timber is that they 

aa pata in proportion to their area.—R. J. ANGEL, 

sall. 


[11324.|—Wood_ Doors.—If “Teachable ” will com- 
municate with me, I will send him particulars of a patent 
English-made door that will not twist. It also has the 
advantage of being stronger than any other door made, 
whilst its price is lower than foreign-imported doors.— 
R. G. Berryman, 25, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 

[11325.] — Flashing on Stone Cornices. — Local 
custom may have a great deal to do with the absence of 
lead flashing on tops of cornices in a stone district, and its 
introduction in places where the stone is imported; buta 
more natural reason is that from the well-known fact 
that stone hardens better and is more durable in its native 
atmosphere than elsewhere. This fact being known by 
observation in the stone country, leads to the disuse of 
lead weatherings.—R. J. Anaret, Walsall. 
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CHIPS. 


Rapid progress is being made with the new Pier- 
head Station and the Waterloo Tunnel extension at 
Liverpool, which are in course of construction by 
the London and North-Western Railway Company. 
The greater portion of the covered station is now 
slated and glazed, and the brickwork of the station 
building itself is some 6ft. above the ground. The 
new service of the company will be commenccd 
early in May. 


The restoration of the old Bristol High Cross, 
which has stood in Stourhead Park since its re- 
moval from College Green 128 yearsago, has just been 
completed. Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of 
Exeter, have carried out the works under the 
direction of Mr. Charles E, Ponting, F.S.A., of 
Marlborough. 


A Select Committee of the House of Lords have 
pane the Bill authorising the Wrexham and 

llesmere Railway Company to construct a loop 
railway at Ellesmere for the purpose of connecting 
their system with the Cambrian Railway. 


At a special meeting of the Rural District Council 
of Claypole, held at Newark on Friday, Mr. J. 
Gazeley, of Richmond, Surrey, was appointed sur- 
veyor ot highways, at a salary of £120 per annum. 
There were 67 applicants. 


Business at the Auction Mart was again dull last 
week, the aggregate for property sold being 
£26,165. With very few exceptions, every Wes.- 
end mansion offered at the Mart for some time has 
failed to sell, In many cases, however, the publicity 
afforded by the auction has led to sales by private 
treaty, so that, after all, the object of the sale has 
been attained. In the provincial centres business has 
been brisker, and freehold, chief, or ground rents 
in Manchester have been recently sold at from 28 
to 30 years’ purchase. 


In reply to a deputation from the Commons 
Preservation Society, who waited on him on Friday 
to urge an extension of the powers of county and 
district councils for the regulation of commons, Mr. 

Gardner, President of the Board of Agriculture, 
announced that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to pass into law, if possible, this sessiona Bill 
providing simpler, less costly, and more expeditious 
machinery for the regulation of commons. 


Some eighteen months past the Western Mail 
buildings at Cardiff were destroyed by fire, and 
they have now been re-erected on a much larger 
scale. The topstone, which is 116ft. above the 
street, was laid last Saturday. Messrs. J. P. 
Jones, Richards, and Budgen are the architects. 


By the generosity of Earl Beauchamp, a new 
chapel has been added to Worcester Cathedral. 
The chapel will be but small, and will probably be 
used for Communion services and special services. 
The screen is of fine English oak, and the chancel is 
covered with green cloth, and green hangings form 
areredos. The opposite end of the chapel is occu- 
pied by some fine stone carving. It is Perpen- 
dicular work of the year 1504, being part of the 
stonework which formed the screen before the 
restoration of the cathedral some twenty years ago. 
The work is of the same kind as that in Prince 
Arthur’s Chapel. 


At a meeting on Friday of the Royal Scottish 
Academy—Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A, presiding— 
it was agreed that for this year no new election of 
Associates should be made, 
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THE BUILDING NEWS 
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BUILDERS AND “BLACK LISTS.”’’ 


HE old conflict between the master builders 
of London and the various trade- unions seems 
to be entering upon a new phase by the publica- 
tion of what the unions call ‘‘ Black Lists,’’ or 
lists of men whom they describe as ‘‘ blacklegs,”’ 
because they work against their official orders. 


The recent case arising out of the dispute with C 


Messrs. Trollope and Sons, and which went to the 
Court of Appeal (Zimes, March 7), shows the 
object of publishing these lists, and also, so far, 
their illegality. The charge made by the trade- 
unions against Messrs. Trollope and Sons was 
that they had preferred to hire free labour to 
that of union men, and so that they had broken 
the agreement of 1892, under which it was 
arranged that no workman should be placed under 
any disability in the building trade by reason 
only that he did or did not belong to a 
trade-union. After an abortive strike at Messrs. 
Trollope’s, the London Building Trades Federa- 
tion, on Jan. 14 last, brought out a large yellow 
poster some 3ft. long, with a mourning border, 
headed, ‘*'Trollope’s Black List,’’ and containing 
the names of men—chiefly non-union—employed 
at the firm’s various works, including men who 
had remained at the works during the strike. 
There had been 1,000 copies of this placard 
printed, and 750 were circulated amongst the 
various ‘‘ Lodges’’ and places of resort of the 
workmen. 

The plaintiffs, Messrs. Trollope, brought an 
action against the Federation to restrain the 
publication of this poster, and to prevent the de- 
fendants from doing anything that might coerce 
their workmen or injure them in their trade. 
They also applied for an interlocutory injunction 
to stop the issue of their Black List, until the 
trial of the action. After much argument, Mr. 
Justice Kekewich granted this interim injunction 
on the ground that the publication was primarily 
intended to injure the workmen named in the 
Black List, and also the plaintiffs or their em- 
ployers, and to prevent them from carrying on 
their business with that freedom which was the 
privilege of Englishmen. Upon appeal, it was 
argued for the Federation that there was no 
evidence of express malice, as it was not the 
ultimate object of the Union to injure the masters, 
but to benetit themselves. The Court of Appeal, 
however, refused to disturb the interim injunction 
which had been granted, especially as the de- 
fendants had refused to give any undertaking not 
to goon issuing the poster until the hearing of 
the case. So, while reserving all opinion upon 
the important points of law and serious questions 
of fact involved in this interesting case, they dis- 
missed the appeal. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Firrezen Years’ Supscrisek.—RiGHT oF Way.—The 
owner of plot 2 is, I think, justified in objecting to the 
right of way being used for purposes other than those for 
which it was, in fact, created. 

Icnoramus.—Renr. — Worx. — Distress. — Yes, the 
landlord could distrain upon the joiner’s work while upon 
the premises, for rent due to him from his tenant. 
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The foundation-stones of the Hostel for Women 
Students in connection with the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwith, was laid on Friday. The 
hostel is being built, at a cost of over £15,000, on 
Victoria-terrace. It will have a frontage over- 
looking Cardigan Bay, facing the west, and will be 
sheltered from easterly winds by Constitution Hill, 
which rises some 500ft. to the north-east of the 
promenade. At present accommodation will be 
provided for about 150 women students. 


At the request of the authorities of the School of 
Military Engineering at. Chatham, Mr. Charles H. 
Beloe, M.Inst.C.E., of Liverpool and Westminster, 
has delivered a lecture on ‘Sewage Purification.’’ 
The lecturer described various processes of sewage 
treatment which had been introduced since he 
delivered a similar discourse at the same place 
seven years ago. He advocated the purification of 
sewage by chemical treatment in tanks, and sub- 
sequent fitration through artificial filters contain- 
ing some material possessing high oxidising powers. 
He described in detail some works recently designed 
by him for purifying sewage by the International 
process. 


LEGAL INTELI 

DisuseD CuHuRcHES AS Bu. 
the Chancery Division on Fride 
North heard an application under 
and Purchasers Act, 1874,’’ raisin 
whether the Ecclesiastical Commissione i 
a good title to the site of a chnrch in th 
for building purposes under the ‘* Union o: 
fices: Act, 1860,’ or whether the effect 
‘* Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884,”’ as af 
other Acts, is to prohibit building on s 
The applicants, the New City of London 


and that, if building was prohibited on it, 
must fall. It was also beyond dispute 
ments had taken place in the church it 
principal question was, therefore, whe 
church could be said, because interments 
lace within it, to have been set apart a 
or the purposes of interments. For - 
chasers it was argued that the express” 
applied, and that, even if it did not, the 
sell the site was impliedly repealed by the | 
Benefices Amendment Act. the vendo 


for interment, and that the express objec 
Legislature in authorising the sale of a 


legislation, it was clear that under 
Benefices Act of 1860 the Ecclesias 
sioners could have sold the site to a p 
could build upon it, His lordship conside 
the construction he put upon the Act had h 
adopted by the Court of Appeal in the 
“The Hcclesiastical Commissioners y._ 
case where it was held that the Hcclesias 
missioners were entitled to restrain buil 
to interfere with access of light to ft 
had been occupied by ancient chure 
His lordship also came to the conclusion 
site of a church were interments 
taken place could in no sense, from 
merely, be said to have been se 
the purpose of interments, and that the 
of the Acts relied on by the purchasers ' 
interfere with their right as purchasers — 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to build on th 
the church. ys: 


Party-WALLS UNDER THE BUILDING 


ings in the upper part of the east pai 
trary to section 13 of the said Act. — 
the premises complained of stood there f 
existed stables which were two stories high. 
stables were pulled down, and on the party 
was erected a building sixstorieshigh. In’ 
carried to this height there were apertures 
windows had been placed. The qi 
whether the wall which had been buili 
party-wall within the meaning of the A 
held by the prosecution that it was, and 
objection was taken to certain of the 
that had been made in it for the win 
Horace Avory, who appeared for 
County Council, contended that the u 
the wall was a party-wall, and in suppo. 
assertion quoted several judgments tha 
in the higher courts, and especially referred 
the case of ‘‘ Williams v. Bull’’ (reported 
Buitpinc News for March 7, 1890, p. 
LVI{I.) Mr. Dickens, Q.C., for the de 
urged that the upper part of the wall could no 
called a party-wall within the Act, as it 8 
land absolutely belonging to the defendant. 
dence was given showing that the new V 
had been opened with the consent of the ow 
the property adjoining. The case was first | 
the court some weeks ago, and had been adjo 
so that Mr. Hannay should have an opportun 
viewing the buildmg. Mr. Hannay, in 
judgment, said he came to the conclusi 
wall in dispute being where the win 
placed, an external wall, in fact, there wé 
in the Building Act or in any reported de 


ss 


, pal ty-wall in law. The summons was 
d. Mr. Dickens asked for costs, and Mr. 
allowed £10 10s. 


E SamuEeL Exrpiort, of Newsury.—Mr. 
ar Linklater made a receiving crder on 
y under a petition presented by Samuel 
liott, carrying on an extensive business in Old 
road-street, City, and at the Albert Works, 

bury, a8 a jomery and moulding manufac- 
wer. ‘The amount of the liabilities did not tran- 
, The assets are estimated at about £10,000. 


Re AN ARBITRATION BETWEEN BULL AND 
And Her Masgsty’s ComMMIssIONERS OF 
© Works AND BuirprinGs.—In the Court of 
eal on Monday, before the Master of the Rolls 
ords Justices Lopes and Rigby, Mr. Danck- 
moved ex parte, on behalf ot the Commis- 
rs of Public Works and Buildings, for leave to 
from an order of Mr. Baron Pollock at 
mbers extending the time for making an award 
March 31 next, the time having expired on 
aber 31, 1894. The learned counsel said that 
arbitration had reference to disputes which had 
en so long ago as June, 1883, about the present 
y Courts. The submission was dated in June, 
. There had been numerous extensions of 
, and practically nothing had been done in the 
tration. There had only been a few formal 
ings. Messrs. Bull and Sons claimed about 
000, and the Commissioners set up a counter- 
_ Messrs. Bull and Sonshad not yet delivered 
articulars of their claim ; they had delivered 
particulars. They were impecunious, and 
ent extension of time was granted to enable 
ditors to see whether they would finance 
and, if so, it was understood that they would 
for a further extension. The Commissioners 
ready expended a large sum of money in the 
ter, and the arbitration had been delayed so 
g that the Commissioners were anxious to take 
opinion of the Court as to whether any further 
ttension of time should be granted. Tne Court 
fused to give leave to appeal. 
f EXTENT OF AN AGENT'S AUTHORITY.—THE 
p Woop Company v. JoHNsoN.—The plaintiff 
ny, of 72, Bishopsgate-street Within, brought 
ction in the City of London Court on the 6th 
to recover the sum of £8 5s. for timber 


— 


ock orders, and acted in a bond-fide way. 
er produced a bill with the plaintiffs’ name 
d upon it, and that made him feel quite safe 
nding over the money. Mr. Commissioner 
said the defendant’s case was that he had paid 
oney. Mr. Craig said he had no doubt at all 
he defendant had paid the money to Warner, 
ut that was not payment to the plaintiffs. The 
efendant produced the receipt for the money. He 
litted that it was a receipt for £7 10s, 6d., but 
aid he gave Warner the sum of £8 5s. He was 
sy at the time, or he would have seen the dis- 

hey. Mr. Commissioner Kerr, in giving 
ot, said he was of opinion that the defendant 
honest man, and that he was telling the 
The plaintiffs had been swindled by War- 
They must take him before a magistrate. 
must be judgment for the defendant, and he 
d be allowed his costs. Judgment accord- 
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URE OF AN ARCHITECT.—At the Liverpool 
kK Ea Court, recently, the public examina- 
00k place of Henri Frederic Solaini, who had 
Tied on business, under the style of Solaini Bros., 
2, Dale-street, Liverpool, as ax architect, and 
ted at Elmswood, The Ferry, Egremont. The 
tement of affairs showed the liabilities to be 
6, and the net assets £27. The debtor stated 
ip to the year 1883 he had been in business 
his brother, but the firm failed, and he had not 
ed his discharge from that bankruptcy. He 
ad considerable dealings in house-property in 
pool, some of which had yielded profits. “The 
pt had borrowed some money upon mort- 
ry be property, and a solicitor, who was to pay 
rs mortgages with funds which he eventually 
ad in his possession, had absconded. The public 
mination was adjourned until April 4. 


inquiry was held at Morecambe, on Tuesday, 
y Mr. Rienzi Walton, M.I.C.E, Local Govern- 
Nee Inspector, into an application by the 
Strict council for sanction to a loan of £5,436 for 
street improvements, There was no oppo- 
xcept with regard to a portion of Regent- 
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STAINED GLASS. 


HapprneTon, N.B.—A stained giass window has 
been placed in the rave of Haddington Parish 
Church, ‘‘ the Lamp of Lothian,”’ making the sixth 
since the restoration about two years ago. It is in 
memory of the Rev. John Brown, minister at Had- 
dington, 1751-1787, and Professor of Divinity to 
the Associate Synod. The window has been designed 
by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and executed by Messrs. 
Morris and Co., Merton Abbey Works, Surrey. 
The lateral lancets in the lower half contain angelic 
figures, while the central one represents the 
Saviour and the Woman of Samaria at the well. 
In the three smaller lights above, the boy Jesus in 
the Temple, the home at Nazareth with the car- 
penter’s bench, and the Saviour blessing little 
children, are portrayed. 


Oe ee 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Giossop.—Colonel Ducat, one of the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry in 
the town hall, Glossop, on the 6th inst., on an 
application from the corporation of Glossop for 
borrowing £40,000 for purposes of sewerage and 
sewage disposal. The town clerk explained that 
the council had offered prizes of 100 guineas and 
50 guineas respectively, and out of fitteen com- 
petitors the first prize of 100 guineas was awarded 
to Messrs. Lomax and Lomax, C.E., of Manchester 
and Bolton, who had been retained to carry out the 
works. Mr. C. J. Lomax explained the proposed 
arrangement of sewerage, and described the out- 
fall sewage purification works as prepared for the 
treatment of the sewage by the international pro- 
cess. After hearing the evidence, there being no 
opposition, the inspector visited the site, and pro- 
mised duly to report. 


SHREWSBURY.—The Sanitary Committee of the 
Shrewsbury Corporation have under consideration a 
report by Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, and Santo 
Crimp on the better disposal and removal from the 
river of the town’s sewage. It -proposes the 
acquisition of land below Underdale for the purposes 
of a sewage farm, upon which works could be con- 
structed for the purpose of chemically treating and 
clarifying the sewage and pressing the sludge, on 
similar lines to those carried out by Mr. Santo 
Crimp at Wimbledon, where the farm is a dust 
destructor as well as a sewage farm. The sewage 
of Shrewsbury now passes direct into the River 
Severn and its tributaries at about 42 different out- 
lets, and the scheme proposes to intercept the 
sewage now passing into the river and to purify it 
before readmitting it into the Severn. The scheme 
also provides new sewers for some of the swreetsin 


which the existing sewers are old and defective or! 


not adapted for being connected with the proposed 
system, and also for keeping the sewers above the 
river bed, in consequence of the bad ground below 
the river level. The inner route of sewers would, 
in consequence of the flatness of the ground, have to 
be intercepted opposite Coleham Foundry, and it is 
at this point where it is proposed to erect the pump-~ 
ing station (in the Corporation Yard adjoining) 
from which the sewage could be pumped away to 
the farm. The estimated cost of the entire system 
is put down at £38,700. 


a #__—_——_ 


St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Hamilton, 
N.B., having undergone extensive alterations and 
been redecorated, was reopened last week by the 
Auxiliary Bishop of Glasgow. Four years ago new 
galleries were erected. The present improvements 
included the replacement of the plastered ceiling by 
an open-timbered roof and the reglazing of the 
windows. ; 


At St. Alban’s Cathedral on Saturday, the un- 
veiling took place of the diocesan monument to the 
late Bishop Claughton, the first bishop of that see. 
The monument, which is the work of Mr. W. 
Forsyth, consists of a recumbent effigy of the late 
bishop executed in statuary marble, resting upon a 
cenotaph mainly of alabaster enriched with coloured 
marbles and armorial bearings. It is set up in the 
north transept of the abbey. 


It will be remembered that Sir William Eden 
brought an action in the civil tribunal of Paris a 
fortnight since to compel Mr. James Whistler to 
deliver the portrait he had painted of Lady Eden, 
and for which Sir William had paid the artist 
£100. After exhibiting it at the Salon of the 
Champ de Mars, Mr. Whistler, who considered the 
price he had accepted for the work too small, 
scratched out the features of Lady Eden, and, by 
substituting the likeness of Mrs. Hall, manu- 
factured what he now calls the portrait of that 
lady. In giving judgment, on Wednesday, the 
tribunal ordered Mr. Whistler to deliver to Sir 
William Eden the portrait of Lady Eden, as he 
originally painted it, under penalty of a fine in case 
of delay ; to refund to Sir William Eden the £100 
he had received as the price of the portrait, and to 
pay 1,000fr. to Sir W. Eden as damages. 
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Our Office Table. 


Mr. Tuomas Buasuiw1, the architect of the 
London County Council, is the author of a fully- 
illustrated topographical work about to be issued 
to subscribers, descriptive of Sutton in Holder- 
ness, presenting a clear and well-digested nar- 
rative of the surrounding conditions and prevailing 
cicumstances of Medieval life in historic Sutton. 
We are well assured that by far the greater 
portion of these studies present facts quite new 
to local history. The Manor, the Berewic, and 
the Village Community are fully accounted, with 
particulars relating to the cultivation and re- 
demption of the land in these parts, isolated from 
the mainland of Yorkshire. Several maps sup- 
plement Mr. Blashill’s descriptions. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Andrews and Oo., of Hull. 


Tuer spring exhibition at the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, which opened on Monday, is 
chiefly noteworthy for the prominence given to 
works in black and white and to architectural 
subjects, while water-colours, decorative art, and 
photography figure, as well as oil pictures, , 
among the two thousand exhibits. There are 
specimens of arras tapestry designed by Mr. W.. 
Morris, art wall-papers of Jeffery and Co., and 
glass mosaic work in the Venetian manner. 
Among the architectural designs are Mr. T.° 
Stirling Lee’s plans to show the effect of his 
scheme of decoration for St. George’s Hall, and 
Mr. H. Sumner’s scheme for a high-level viaduct , 
from Lime-street to Dale-street. ‘wo rooms are | 
devoted to the water-colour drawings, of which 
there are 371. The total works in black and 
white’ include representations by all the best illus- 
trators of the day—Sir John Gilbert, M. Greiffen- 
hagen, Phil May, Raven Hill, Joseph Pennell, 
J. D. Batten, and Anning Bell. 

A-seconp course of free lectures on carpentry 
and. joinery is arranged to be given at Carpenters’ 
Hall under the auspices of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters, on the five Wednesday: 
evenings of May. ‘The lectures are illustrated by 
take-to-pieces models, large diagrams, photo- 
graphs, and specimens of materials. The syllabus 
for the course is as follows: May- lst, Professor 
Banister Fletcher, ‘‘ Timber and Composite 
Roofs’? ; May 8th, Mr. Thomas © Blashill, 
‘‘Shoring’”?; May 15th, Mr. James Bartlett, 
demonstrator at King’s College, ‘‘ The Setting- 
out and Construction: of Staircases, and Joints in 
Joinery’’?; May 22nd, Professor T. -Roger 
Smith, ‘‘ The Framing and Construction of Par- 
titions and Floors, and Temporary Structures’ ; 
and May 29th, Mr. F. R. Farrow, ‘‘Strength 
and Strains in Wood.”’ 

From a paper read by Mr. James Maxwell, 
F.S.1., at the Owens College Union Engineering 
Society lately, on the Blackpool Tower, we learn 
several particulars of the structure, which is 
517ft. high to the top of the flagstaff. The 
tower is square on plan, and resembles the Hiffel 
Tower, except that the taper of the sides is about 
the same all the way up. Each of the four 
legs consists of four columns braced together, 
and is bolted to a block of concrete, which 
is interlaced with rolled steel joints, and rests 
on a bed of sand. The whole structure is of 
mild steel, of which 2,400 tons were used, 
the greatest stresses allowed for were 5 tons for 
compression and 5} tons for tension. The wind 
pressure is taken at 601b. per square foot, acting 
along the diagonal of tower on three times the 
area of the framework, and the greatest pressure 
on any leg due to dead load and wind pressure 
combined is calculated at 2,290 tons. ‘The legs 
are tied together by arches under the first and 
second floors to prevent their spreading by wind 
pressure. The two main elevators are said to 
have the longest travel and quickest speed of any 
in this country. They carry 50 passengers at a 
time from the 55ft. floor to the 380ft. floor, and 
can make twelve trips an hour. Otto gas-engines 
are used, one of 50H'P. and one of 6H.P. 
These drive three triple-throw hydraulic-pressure 
pumps. The cars are suspended by four ropes, 
provided with brake block. Other features, like 
the circus to hold 2,000 people, and a large 
dining hall, form part of the arrangements. 


Tur London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday did not approve of the recommenda- 
tion of the Parliamentary Committee to proceed 
with the London Valuation and Assessment Bill 
as a public measure, but referred the subject back 
to the committee. The policy of the Works 
Committee was challenged on a report in respect 


Trade Nels. 
- WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


\EICESTER.—The Carpenters’, Bricklayers’, and 
urers’ Unions recently demanded from the 
ster builders of this town an increase of wages 
J a revision of the rules at present in existence, 
, new conditions to come into force on the Ist of 
ril, Since then several meetings have been held 
th of the employers and the workmen, but the 
otiations have not yet led to a settlement. The 
y demands of the men are an increase of 1d. per 
ar.by the carpenters and bricklayers, and of Va. 
on by the labourers. They also desire a re- 
of the working rules and the abolition of re- 
nce to an umpire. Conferences between the 
ele have led to no satisfactory result, and 
Vv rednesday week a meeting of the Employers’ 
sociation was held at the Bull’s Head Hotel to 
usider their future action. There were 61 mem- 
tee and it was resolved to reject the pro- 
als of the men, both as regards the increase of 
eae arbitration. The next step will be a 
ther consideration of the demands by a joint 
mmittee of six of each side, and, failing agree- 
mt by them, the whole of the matters in dispute, 
<i to existing rules, should be referred to an 
Ir. 


FAMBRINI & DANIELS, 


\NUFACTURERS or IMPERISHABLE CONCRETE 
y MASONRY ror 


JORNICES, STRING-COURSES, 

MODELLED PANELS, AND EVERY 

STONE-WORK REQUISITE. 

ANDINGS and Plain or Moulded and Mitred 
STEPS, durable throughout. 


¥ WORKS AND OFFICES: LINCOLN, 


YOULTING STONE. 
| CHARLES TRASK & SONS. 


i (THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), 
OULTING, SHEPTON MALLET. 


LonDON AGENT: 


a WILLIAMS, 16, Craven Sraeet, Srranp, W.C. 
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HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Qavedistract, Strand, W.C. 


JOINERY & AnchitEct’s QUALITY. 
CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, COLCHESTER. 
ESTIMATES FREE FOR 


Plain, Circular, and Irregular Work. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Woodin Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


—— Oo Oo 
TENDERS. 


Bow, E.—For the erection of a school in Bow Creek, 
Tower Hamlets, to accommodate 402 children, for the 
London School Board :— A, 


Nightingale, B. E. ... ... £12,898 0 0 ... £1385 0 0 
Gregar and Son ie 10,054 0 0. 88 0 0 
Wallis, G. E., and Sons 9,868 0 0... 128 0 0 
Reed, A., and Sons ... 9,836 0 0. 87 0 0 
Goodman, W. .. tae 9'7087 08-0)... 202;. 07 0 
Pattinson, S. and W. . 8,935 0 0 .. 130 0 0 
Mowlem, J., and Co. ere OS.) Oa, Overy 70 0 0 
Cox, C., Ash-grove, Hack- 

ney (accepted) 6 woe Spo O. OF, tla: OO 
Charteris, D. (withdrawn)... 8,139 0 0 ... 10214 0 


A.—Amount included for building brickwork in cement. 

[ (a) Cost of school buildings and closets, £4,433; 
”) tar-pavement, playgrounds, and drainage, £998; 
c) boundary-walls and gates, £1,684; (d) one room 
for teachers, £100; (e) schoolkeeper’s house, £567 ; (/°) 
extra depth of foundations, £693; (g) building the whole 
of the brickwork in cement, £115; total, £8,590. Cost 
per head of (a), £11 0d. 6d.; total cost per head, 
£21 7s. 4d.] 
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Carnrortu.—For parish room at Carnforth, for the com- 
mittee. Mr. R. Walker, F.R.I.B.A., Windermere and 
Lancaster, architect :— . 

Mason-work and walling :—Constable, J., Carnforth. 

Joiner-work :—Wilson, W., Carnforth. 
Plastering, plumbing, and painting :— 
Billington, W., Carnforth, 


Dervonrort.—For alterations and additions to the 
Terminus Hotel, for the Plymouth Breweries Co. Mr. 
H. As Luff, A.R.I.B.A., 64, Chapel-street, Devonport, 
architect :— 


Crews, T., Stonehouse £716 10 0 
Jenkin and Son 631 8 0 
Littleton, W. ... = de = 510 0 0 
Taylor, T., and Son, Stonehouse ... 505 0 0 
Greenslade, T., and Son (accepted) 495 10 0 


Rest of Devonport. 


East Dutwicu.—For refitting the offices of the boys 
and infants’ departments in the Adys-road School, Kast 
Dulwich, with stoneware troughs; and also for providing 
a partly new system of drainage, for the London School 


Board :— 

Bowyer, J. and C. .. £1,018 0 0 
Goad, W. V. ... oat AG 966 0 
Star and Son ... ase 939 2 3 
Holliday and Greenwood 939 0 0 
Akers, W., and Co. ... 915 0 ¥ 
Newton, G. 870 0 0 
Triggs, E. 860 0 0 
Mallett, H. 853 0 0 
Parker, G a os sa bey 850 0 0 
Frampton, J., Henslowe-road, East 

Dulwich (accepted) He nee 820 0 0 


Harwicu.—For the erection of infant school, boundary 
walls, w.c.’s, &c., at Lower Dovercourt, for the Harwich 
school board. Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.I., Colchester, Clacton- 
on-Sea, and Harwich, architect. Quantities by the archi- 


tect :— 
Girling and Coe, Ipswich . £1,950, 0 0 
Dobson, G., Colchester ae .. 1,886 0 0 
Smith, Beaumont, and Dawson, 

Harwich oe seg See ..” 1,863 18 0 
West, E., Chelmsford 1,700 0 0 
Beaumont, R., Lexden 1,695 0 0 
Moran and Son, Harwich 1,599 0 0 
Saunders, E., Dovercourt* ... 1,477; 08 0 


* Accepted. 
[Extra for glazed brick dado to lavatory and match 
boarded dado to schools, £32 18s. 6d.] 


Hxrywoop.—For the provision of water-supply pipes, 
for the town council :— 
For 18in. pipes :— 
Staveley Iron Co., Ltd. (accepted). 
For 8in., 6Gin., and 4in. pipes :— 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd. (accepted). 
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HOMAN & RODGERS, ENGINEERS, 
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MANCHESTER 


Telegraphic Address : “‘Namon, MANCHESTER.” 


FIRECLAY BRIOK WORKS:—PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


FITZROY WORKS” 
35210 3G4 Euston R? 


{ Orrices: 10, MARSDEN STREET. 
| Works: WEST GORTON. 
Telephone No. 637. 
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_Huywoop.—For providing a steel girder. bridge and| Henuey-1n-Arpen. — For cast - iron pipes, for the 


Kirxsy Stepaen.—For alteratio 


viaduet in connection with the Sewage purification farm, | Henley-in-Arden waterworks :— Eden Place, Kirkby Stephen, for ] 
for the town couccil :— r _ Contract No. 1: — Mr. Walker, F.R.I.B.A., Winderm h 
Phoenix Foundry Co. (accepted) ... £4,350'0 0. | WenWeak ce Lawit, paceetam egeiroe ie we : oy bie work see Penge y 
i akes, J.,andCo., London ..,_ .., ou oiner work :—Smith and Bonson, Kirkby 
Heywoov.—For u new gas-purifying machine, for the | Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield os ap vont, SEO ES Plumber work :—Thornton, F., Kirkby 
town council :— 7 Cochrane and Co., Dudley... eel DGS AS ‘ Plastering :— Armstrong,’ Kirkby Ste; 
Walker, C. and W. (accepted). Staveley Iron Co., Chesterfield a oes SOOT ane Painting and glazing :—~ 
a f CS. 4 f wr Nile ag Aes peer iss He Si m4 4 Be pera Sora by. Step 
ATOHAM.—For external painting and repairs require nton Iron Co., Nottingham* _,, Ae _ Slating :—Bailey, J., Penrith 
to be done at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum- | Roberts, J. and S., West Bromwich we dirs 924 0 tae hii: 
road, Old Kent-road, London. Mr. W. F. Potter, archi- * Accepted. (Engineer’s estimate, £960.) LewisHam, S.E.—For providing a new ‘w, 
tect. Sos Be i ena Aiwa C. R. Griffiths, 31, Contracts Nos. 2 and 3:— pias ee e Lewisham-bridge ‘s 
Gollings, W. HL, an Co) Old-street £1,049 0 0 Hardy, C.. Derby A; , £3 aoe 10 o Oaehe: W. and H, ite eae ie ‘£ 
3 eae erennington pate eee ee 4 a Goff, A. H., Alcester se na wes 11,9274 20" 50 pag A. neni Wee a 
¥ a ey es oper 4 Sh i af Oy 0 Williams, A:, & Co., South. ree py She TE teens chav 
awes, F., Peckham Rye. ... ee 595 waka st eo .. £1,849 15 2 43 ice andSon ... ... she ey 
Pritchard and Renwick, Southwark 570 0 0 Wratt B Sal La Goad, W. Vv. ... a ae +k 
Bape eee petebam oo) 18507 050° | Oe ae ee i: dado 0 ° = Oldman, J: and Ala sa dae 
Hayworth, S., & Sons, Kingsland* 497 0 0 ee [: Se ee Bowyer, J.andC. ,,. ties Lee 
Shardlow, H., Nottingham 1,421 0 0 . 38,820 0 0 . j 
* Accepted. White, J., jr., Birmingham 2,032 0 0 |. 2544 4 4{ Akers, W., and Co., High-street, 
. “9 ’ ’ ; 

2 = Wesleyan Methodist church in the | Tempest, E., Stafford... 1181513 6 “960316 4 South Norwood (ascetted) a 
Hich street Tford Eason Sor tke baitine eos ittee of | Erice, J. F., Nottingham... 1,553 16 0 2,540 0 0} 7. For th tibia: or RHeE 
oes we Ch Cae ke Eesex, archi. | Mackay, J., Hereford "1748613 3 | 2,408 0 0] 7: ore Stables cad Ginoh babe Grove Gael 
the same. Mr.J. H. Carte, Upton Park, Essex, a Ball, G., Tendon’ 32 . 17963-0 0 2594 0 0 | Livery es and Coach-houses, Grove Green- 

oan Siren 0 pe ee og Mr. Henry Theobald, F.S.I., Cruwys and Hobrough, oe oe ie ee oo di 
48, Fiasbury-pavement, B.C. :— Gloucester... 1... 1,416 0 0 2,270 0 0 pe eed eee \ ctoria-street, H.C., 

Papin, Bs eee ove tee ee oe M4 Biggs, A BR Birmingham Seal 209 OO 2,299 0 0 ae spss Per) aie ae oe. 
She. 7} Biutroraan a le 3910' 0-0 Weldon, H., Birmingham... 1,502 16 10 2,085 5 0 Smith at Cate Oey gaan bl goa 
e Aacenest. Enaeine certain additional work at £4,030. eventing: Lewis, Bir- 1,317 17 4 2,158 11° 0 Good, aes ‘: ea me a 
d: Roberts, J "Stratford-on- ; ? 7 Barton, A. G., Walthamstow* . 

Itrorp.—For the supply of fifty dual desks, for the hon et 1,290 0 0 2,190 0 0 ‘ * Accepted. é 

school board :— : Yoses @ eau "Fitzmaurice, : ; 4 (Architect’s covering estimate, £1,01 
Wake and Deane; rae, wd £51 5.0 Birmingham sya i200. 8) acess 2, BPT 00-0 ee naa ; ee sone 
be us ae a cas 6 1 tended em G., ur a sd » 1,218 0. 9 1,810;:0 O14, store the art casts tased: faites eral mi 

Kensat Green, N.W.—For erecting a manua raining | Holloway, Re olver- ‘ 

centre at the school in Kilburn-lane, Kensal Green. for hampton .., oe +» 1,195 0 0 ... 1,999 0 0 schools of the London Sehool Board :— 

sees Martin, J ch, £11 

the London eepon Board :— A. pee 8.. eae ate 1,190 0 0 ... 2,200 0 0 Hoater and Cooper pt Fev | WAR eee 8 
Sealey, G. H, .., ... £985 0 0 ... 53 iddons an freeman : “ tee ” R 
Polden,S. ~ ... |... 981 6 0 2. £18 5 O Candle tS ae a AASB Die LOD AOD Gpencer, Hj an 0.) eee ; 
Lyford, G. Wee 2 ES OB ORO ss Ua LO ey Gans, Bs Henley - in - Wduceiousl saree Ansoumdnae ” 5 
Ballard, W. T, ... oo 624510 43 810 0 Arden Ses ee -- 1,125 0 0 ... 1,89815 2 bs 
Clifton, H.C. 7) 5660 0 = Trentham, G., Birmingham 1,113 0 0 7. 1846 0 0 Be. a Pairpitoies Sc 
Chinchen, F.T....  ... 565 10.0 1210 0 Law, H., Wolverhampton... 1,013 12 0 ... 1/805 0 0 Spon Fart cc 2 an 
eee ES eile ¥ Bos 550 0: 0 11 5 0 eS a eae! A Elid is 9 ar ree 0.0 : igre ec shortening the sewer outfall, 
Ny Se Soar ges Jed fos huildi S Iecoack 4 -_Vontract No. 2. Laying water mains and con- | town council :— ; 

A.—Amount included ‘Apa brickwork in cement. struction of service reservoir. B.—Contract No. 3. Wheeler, A.; Lymington (accepted) £2 


Sewerage and sewage disposal works, * Accepted for x 

[ (2) Cost of manual training centre, £515; (b) works | both contracts. Mervaaissry, Cornwatu.—For the erection of 
on site, £15; (c) extra depth of foundations, £20; (d) [Norn.—A schedule of prices for house-drainage works | Christian.cha: el 
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total, £561 -5s.] ‘ tender being the lowest. | 


Moyle and Mitchell, Chacewater (accepted) £1, 
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DISPUTES AND. ARBITRATIONS. 


A BIBLICAL writer fixes the date at 
& which a certain event took place, by 
aying it was ‘‘at the time when kings go 
orthtowar.” In early days the fighting season 
eems to have been as well established, and 
is much looked forward to, as the hunting 
eason, the shooting season, or the cricketing 
m are amongst ourselyes. War was the 
ement of the spring and summer. When 
weather came on and the movement of 
s grew difficult, armies returned home 
‘went into winter quarters. Even in 
rope this system did not quite die out 
il the last century. Campaigns were carried 
nin a leisurely way. Both the attacking 
efending parties left each other in peace 
onths together, till Napoleon, more than 
me else, changed the fashion and con- 
yued the fight all the year round. 
ings haye ceased, as a rule, to make war 
eir own diversion. But wars, unhap- 
remain; and instead of going on only 
een one nation and another, they now 
take place, within the same nation, 
feen class and class. ‘The time when 
n go out on strike” would be a generally 
gible periphrasis for the spring. A 
winter breaks up; work becomes pos- 
once more, or more possible than it has 
and then, in one quarter or many, 
disputes begin. The whole community 
_ The Coal Strike, for example, 
yught half the industries of the country 
@ partial standstill. It affected building 
rywhere, and in London its record will be 
tien on many structures as long as they 
, It cut off the Metropolitan supply of 
acks from the Midlands; it forced archi- 
is to look nearer home for their materials; 
in this and other ways it injured the 
ities in which it began. We are saying 
ng about the merits of the dispute in 
or in other cases. Employers and 
abourers, like the rest of us, are each trying 
'do the best they can for themselves, and 
are sometimes right and sometimes 
g- But, right or wrong, they seldom 
out without hurting each other, and, 
more seldom, without hurting the com- 
ty they belong to. It is a bad thing 
nation when multitudes of able-bodied 
cannot work in winter ; it is still worse 
, IN addition, they will not work in 
ner. They may be justified in refusing 
lo so if they can get fair terms in no other 
but their refusal is none the less a 
; calamity. 
all know what. the popular remedy is. 
blessed word’ “arbitration” is to settle 
ything. People take up with words in 
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y can help it. The first difficulty, there- 
*, with them is to agree on an arbitrator. 
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way, and try to impose them on the 
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The ideal arbitrator must, of course, be 
impartial. He must not be’ looking beyond 
his award, to the votes it will gain him in an 
election, or the place it will secure him in a 
Government. He must neither be a partisan 
of capital or of labour, and yet he must know 
the difficulties of both, and sympathise with 
both. He must understand the details of 
the trade concerned, without being in it or 
haying any interest in it. His decision must 
regard the future as well asthe present. He 
must not only consider a part of the work- 
men concerned, but all of them. It is 
possible, for instance, to fix a minimum 
wage, which improyes the condition ofa 
part, and throws the rest out of employment 
altogether. If no man is to receive less than 
the best man can fairly earn, only the best 
men will be retained. The young, the strong, 
the skilful will be better off than before, as 
they may reasonably claim to be. But if 
they insist that no one shall be paid less than 
they are, no one else, now labour is plentiful, 
will receive anything at all. And, again, 
wages may rise so high that nobody gets any. 
Special trades may be so well organised that 
the unions become irresistible. Then they 
have a successful strike: they impose their 
own rules, and get their own price, in theory : 
and after that there is no more work to do. 
Their trade has left the country: it can no 
longer contend against foreign competition. 
The men who lived by it, like the man in 
Hogarth’s picture, have sawed off the branch 
they were sitting on. For an example, see 
the plate - glass manufacture, and. several 
others. 

But if all goes rightly so far, there 
remains the difficulty of getting the award 
accepted. Arbitrators, eyen with the best 
intentions, may make mistakes.’ The real 
arbitrator may be very different from the 
ideal one. His prejudices may prove to be 
all on the side of the masters, or all on the 
side of the men; and he may use his position 
to give those prejudices full play, He may 
forget that the first question is, What is 
practicable? He may start with the assump- 
tion that labour must receive so much money 
per week, or that capital’ must receive so 
much interest per year, and give his award 
accordingly. Then after he has retired from 
the scene, it may become plain that the 
profits of the trade are unable to yield such 
high wages ; or that men will finally forsake 
their business rather than accept such low 
ones. A primary requisite towards getting 
an award honourably accepted; therefore, is 
to fix carefully the limits’ between which it 
is to he. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and if by carelessness or chance a 
decision is made possible which really means 
destruction to either masters or workmen, it 
is too much to expect a cordial acquiescence 
in it. A great many awards, howeyer, have 
been partially repudiated which» meant 
nothing of the sort. They were fair enough 
and reasonable enough; but they were set at 
nought because they jarred with the excited 
feelings of the moment, or because the 
breach of them seemed to promise some 
trifling advantage to the breakers. The 
rougher and less organised are the workmen 
in a trade, the less they can be trusted to 
submit to an arbitrator’s decision. Their 
leaders may promise to do it, and may 
honestly endeavour to. do it and get it done; 
but the undisciplined part of their followers 
may refuse obedience. This is the weak 
point in trade arbitrations. _ 

Building arbitrations and arbitrations on 
claims connected with public works are a 
different thing. There is no difficulty here 
in getting the awards enforced. The parties 
on both sides are responsible people: they 
make a formal and definite submission to the 
arbitrator, as individual workmen in a trade 
dispute do not do, and the award can conse- 
quently be enforced by all the powers of the 
State. The same thing happens when a dis- 
pute has come before the Courts, and has 
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been referred by them to arbitration. If no 
special arbitrator is appointed in such a case, 
the vital matter is to select one who is both 
competent and conscientious. 

The carelessness of some arbitrators is 
astonishing. There are others who will 
decide the most complicated questions in 
the teeth of the evidence, according to a 
recipe of their own. A claim was made 
against a public body for settlements in a 
building caused by defects in a sewer which 
adjomed it. Nothing whatever was known 
of such defects, till the settlement of the 
building—inexplicable in any other way— 
caused them to be suspected. Theu the 
sewer was opened, and the defects were 
found. These facts were admitted by both 
sides, and no other explanation of the settle- 
ment was put forward. But the arbitrator 
had his own easy way of arriving at a 
decision. ‘Taking a spade, he removed a 
slice from the edge of the sewer. There was 
no proof in this slice that the ground had 
slipped. On the other hand, there was no 
proof that it had not slipped, since if con- 
sisted of clay which had recently been as 
wet as mud; and such an inspection cannot 
show whether semi-liquid mud did or did 
not move slightly before it dried up. This, 
however, was the arbitrator’s recipe. He 
evidently assumed that wet clay could not 
moye half an inch or so without leaying 


traces of the slide for years after—any more. 
than granite or freestone could—and on the. 
strength of this delightfully simple test he. 


gave his award in favour of the sewer con- 
structors.. Happily, all arbitrators do not 
take these short cuts to their decisions, 
or the ‘‘ glorious uncertainty of the law” 
would be surpassed by the more glorious 
uncertainty of submitting disputes to a 
professional referee. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF) BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


HE Suffolk-street galleries open with a 
display of pictures of less merit than 
usual. There are many works on the walls 
which kill the others, and detract from the 
position this society has lately acquired. In 
the central gallery, William Hunt’s ambitious 
canyas, ‘‘The Waters of Lethe,” has its 
strong and weak points. The colour, éspe- 
cially the rich blue of the legendary river 
and hill, is conceived with power ; the figures 
representing the souls of the dead on the 
banks may be criticised by their drawing 
and anatomy, especially the figure seated 
resting on his knees, but we have to 
remember that the sense of dimness and 
mystery which the painter seeks, above 
everything, to express, would be, entirely 
destroyed if he had painted his figures with 
anything like modelled precision. The sense 


of dimness and gloom which belong. to. 


Tartarus, the region where the souls of the 
departed are supposed: to be imbibing’the 
waters of forgetfulness, requires that un-. 
certainty and weird-like character. We can 
admire; at least, the nice tone and colour 
in Florence L. Bridge’s ‘‘Study in Brown” 
(7),'a still-lfe subject; also the light grey 
freshness in Adam G. Proctor’s ‘* Fisher- 
man’s Wife,” and one or two other figure 
subjects. H. Mann Livens’ work, No. 12, 
is spirited and well painted. W. Edwin 
Tindall gives a fine rendering of thistles in a 
field of grass (29); near by Terrick Williams 
paints a large quay scene at Dieppe (36), in 
which there is much animation in the group 
of fisherfolk, and a freshness in the rainy~ 
looking ground. Haynes King. has one or 
two pleasing figure studies of _ girls, 
‘* Gossips” (42), and ‘‘An Interesting 
Volume.” 4H. T. Schafer is more successful 
in his landscape work “Silver Light” (53), 
a broadly-painted little study of foliage and 
sky, than in his portrait study. The grand 
lion’s head, by Frederick Thomas Daws, over 
the fireplace, is admirable in its drawing ; 
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us purposes, and in all designs. As we 
ften described the merits of this economical 
of gas lamp (the Welsbach patent), we 
briefly say that all consumers of gas 
Id go and see it for themselves. 
burner consumes 33c.ft. of gas per hour, 
id gives 60 candle-power. This increase of 
uminating power is obtained by a suspended 
‘mantle,’’ which becomes incandescent directly 
etinat 1 is lighted, giving a soft, steady, and 
ili t light; should be seen to be realised. 
) ae burner can be fitted to existing gas-fittings. 
Another, fitted with ‘‘ by-pass,’’ enables a small 
to be always alight, by which the burner can 
je turned on or off like an electric light. 
In Row CO, Messrs. Potter and Co., Limited, 
ctoria-street, exhibit their fireproof floors, full- 
ize specimens and models of which are on view. 
t recommend architects and builders to inspect 
his economical combination of steel joists and con- 
srete, adapted for floors both of offices, houses, and 
warehouses. One of these consists of steel joists, 
tbout 2ft. centres, carrying the concrete, which 
gmental or cambered below and flat above, 
which are laid the wooden floor boards. 
he centring on which the concrete is supported 
8 of corrugated iron bent to the curve which 
juts against the lower flanges. Upon these are 
uspended, or hung, burnt fireclay flange shields, 
air space, insuring ventilation and protect- 
he flange from the action of fire. Below is 
ended the ordinary plaster ceiling on metal 
og. The floor is extremely light, and 
hs about 26lb. per super. foot, while its 
rength has been tested by loads of 450lb. per 
foot. We consider the mode of carrying 
oncrete, and the open-air spaces below flanges 
between ceiling and concrete are considerable 
ntages in this system. A smaller model 
$a capital concrete-slab floor for a domestic 
welling. The iron joists are partly encased 
with wood, and show below the ceiling, a hollow 
e@ being left between it and the concrete 


ing. 
essrs. W. Edgcumbe Rendle and Co., of 
ictoria-street, Westminster (80), exhibit a 
showing their ‘‘ Invincible’”’ system of glass 
doling as applied to the great roof of Liver- 
ool-street Station, the National Gallery, and 
other buildings. very architect should inspect 
model. Messrs. Rendle’s system is very simple 
sightly, and the water channel and condensed - 
oisture gutter leave nothing to bedesired. The 
@ of securing or clipping the glass by a screw 
out putty or cement is excellent. Several 
8 of roofs on this well-known system are 


_ Special position No. 7, Messrs. Ellis, 
ridge, and Co., of Leicester, and Phoeaix- 
t, St. Pancras, the octagon stand of this 
will attract architects and builders for the 
ge and miscellaneous display of red facing bricks, 
ed Bank’’ brand, moulded and ornamental 
bricks. We notice the excellent shape, hardness, 
d sharp arrises of these goods. ‘Ihe red solid 
cings and sand-stock facings, roofing tiles, and 
cotta are of very superior make and quality. 
Row D, Mr. Henry Bassant, of Charlotte- 
t, Fitzroy-square, has a large collection of 
inglish-made parquet flooring in a great variety 
pleasing patterns. The teak wood parquet is 
jality for floors which the profession would 
ell to note. 
In further notice of the brick display of Messrs. 
dy and Co., of 11, Queen Victoria-street, we 
y Just name their butf vitrified ‘*Olympia’”’ 
ble bricks without cross grooves, which appear 
to possess the advantages of good foothold and 
eanliness. 
The large and important stall of Messrs. J. 
Juckett and Son, Limted, of Burnley (115), which 
tally glanced at last week, is now complete, 
ind we are able to supplement our description by 
reterring to a few specialities of sanitary ware 
which deserve attention. Duckett’s patent auto- 
atic multiple closets flushed with slop water, 
eee arrangements for outside closets, 
schools, and poe institutions. In one arrange- 
ment eight closets are flushed with two 5-gallon 
tippers, one of which is fixed at each end of the 
Any The fluted pedestal closet in brown stone- 
ware 1s a capital form of closet and seat, and we 
ee a flushing tank which discharges 10 gallons 
four seconds for four seat, and a siphon cistern 
with plunge action. A patent intercepting trap, 
M rests for spirit level, by which means the 
can be fixed level, is a very desirable im- 
ement, and will facilitate proper laying. We 
ce also Duckett’s self-cleansing channel gully 
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as a form which meets the by-laws of the Local 
Government Board, by which a space of 18in. is 
allowed between gully trap and sink waste. No 
sewer gas can possibly enter the house by this 
means. 

The Albion Clay Co., Limited, New Bridge- 
street, E.C., Ossulton-street, Euston-road, {c.. 
have an important stand (109) of samples of 
clays from which the ‘granitic stoneware ”’ 
pipes are made. These are from stoneware 
clays, and insure a hard-burnt, impervious body. 
Their ‘‘ Paragon ’’ pipes give a true alignment 
when laid ; their joints are perfect in all essential 
points. We especially draw attention to Sykes’ 
patent sewer-gas interceptor as an improvement 
on other types. By this arrangement the chamber 
cannot fill with sewage. It is fitted with the 
patent ‘‘Paragon’’ sockets and Sykes screw- 
stoppers. Jones and Sykes’s patent channel bends 
for manholes and inspection chambers have one 
great point in their favour, they prevent splash- 
ing, which is a common defect in ordinary bends. 
Every architect and engineer will do well to 
make note of these points in interceptor con- 
struction. Sykes’s patent joint pipes are per- 
fectly watertight, and ought to be used in all 
wet or waterlogged soils. 

Messrs. Fred Jones and Co., of Perren-street, 
Ryland-road, Kentish Town, have an attractive 
stand in which the application of their patent 
British-made silicate cotton to sound- and fire- 
proofing purposes is shown, well worth the atten- 
tion of architects. The visitor will here see columns 
cased with this valuable non-conductor of heat 
and cold, girder casings, ‘‘combination’’ slabs 
of wire-lined fibrous plaster and silicate cotton 
for ceilings and partitions, fibrous plaster orna- 
mental cornices, and other decorations. The 
sound-proof qualities of this material are tested in 
a sound-proof test-box lined with silicate cotton, 
in which a striking alarum clock is placed ; when 
the lid is put on not a sound of the striking is 
heard. The silicate cotton strips, supplied in 
rolls of different thickness for wrapping round 
pipes, are very useful, and every householder 
ought to furnish himself with a supply before a 
frost. These strips prevent radiation of heat or 
cold, and would have prevented the bursting of 
many pipes and boilers during the recent frost. 
For sound-proofing rooms, ceilings, and parti- 
tions, the ‘‘ combination ’’ slabs form one of the 
most valuable resources of the architect and 
builder. 


Messrs. S. and E. Collier, Grovelands, Reading, 
have an ornamental gabled stand in Row E, a 
special position being assigned to it. The dia- 
gonal arrangement of the stand meets the re- 
quirements of the setting out of the hall, and lends 
itself to the display of the goods. The gabled 
structure with centre fléche is constructed chiefly 
of the red smooth-faced plain wall and roofing 
tiles made by this celebrated Reading firm of 
manufacturers. These tiles, of which six varieties 
are made, are admirably suited for wall hanging 
and roofs, as will be seen by an inspection of the 
piers and gables. Ornamental tiles for walls, 
gable tiles, hip and valley tiles, angle tiles are 
all to be seen im sitw in this structure. The 
terminals, hip knobs, finials, ridges are excellent 
specimens of manufacture. The sand-faced tiles 
are also of first-rate quality and colour. The 
base of the stand has a terracotta plinth and 
balustrade, made by this firm, whose goods, 
machine and hand-made tiles, cannot be sur- 
passed. 

A special position, No. 11, is occupied by 
H. Herrmann, Ltd., Dod-street, Limehouse, and 
City-road, with an artistic display of carved wood 
panels, friezes, overmantels and chimneypieces, 
doors, &c. These carved specimens, in every kind 
of wood, are artistic and well finished. There is 
a sharpness and refinement about the work; the 
designs are adapted admirably for architectural 
decoration and cabinet work of all kinds, and we 
recommend all architects and decorators to pay a 
visit to the stand. 

Messrs. Stanley Bros., Nuneaton, No. 163, 
Row F, have a very ornamental erection or office 
constructed with their cream-coloured and granite- 
glazed bricks in red, green, and brown tints, the 
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latter being employed in the plinth and in bands, 


making a pleasing contrast of colour. The barge 
tiles to gabled ends are of red terracotta, and are 
very effective. We notice the finials on the roof 
of excellent design and colour, and the green and 
brown paving. 

The Somerset Trading Co., Ltd., Bridgwater, 
exhibit a roof covered with their improved plain 
roofing tiles, made by a patent process under 
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heavy pressure. The barge tiles to gables are 
made a tile and a half-tile all in one, which pro- 
duces a very neat finish, and the machine ridge 
tiles are worth attention, and are of varied pat- 
terns. They also show other roofing tiles of their 
manufacture—viz., an improved triple angular 
tile, having several advantages over the old 
pattern ;—they can be used with battens to 
different gauges in straight courses or with 
break-joints ; also an interlocking double Roman- 
square shouldered to break-joint ; their patent 
holdfast double Romans, which cannot be blown 
off a roof, all being locked together ; the ordinary 
double Roman and triple tiles; Poole’s patent 
bonding roll and Phillips’s patent lockjaw tiles ; 
superior machine-made ridge tiles, beaded and 
ornamented, of various patterns; also a variety 
of finials, made by a patented process; moulded, 
front, and string-course bricks, with returns, &c. 

No. 165, Row F., Messrs. Gibbs Bros., Charn- 
wood works, Loughborough, exhibit some capital 
superior sand-faced bricks, well adapted for 
villas and domestic buildings in the country. 
These bricks are true and of excellent colour and 
quality. The moulded and ornamental bricks 
are of a very hard superior make, and some good 
combinations for cornices and string-courses are 
shown ; also several red ridge tiles, finials, arch- 
bricks, &c., well meriting the inspection of 
architects and others. 

No. 169, Messrs. Arthur Lee and Bros., of 
Bristol, have a very interesting stand, comprising 
samples of white and coloured marbles for 
decorative uses. These include a series of blocks 
of cylindrical shape, representing shafts for 
columns. Designs for marble mosaic floors and 
marbleised slate are exhibited. Those who desire 
to employ marble for architectural decoration 
will find a study of this stall of interest. 

The National Opalite Glazed Brick and Tile 
Syndicate, Ltd., Charing Cross-road, and Pall 
Mall, Manchester, stand 172, exhibit some 
beautiful specimens of glazed bricks and tiles on 
a@ new principle. Their patent introduces a 
new material known as ‘‘opalite,’’ which is. 
manufactured from the finest opal, and by 
means of a compound cement, specially made,. 
they unite the opalite plates or tablets to any 
brick or brick-and-stud wall or partitions. 
‘‘Opalite’? has but to become more generally 
known to insure its due appreciation from those 
concerned in the building and equipment of 
hotels, clubs, hydropathic establisnments, re-- 
taurants, and other public buildings. Among: 
the many special advantages claimed for this new 
new material one is, without doubt, its great 
superiority over the ordinary tile and glazed brick 
of the present day, for, whereas work constructed - 
ofthese last-mentioned materials fail in its decora- 
tive appearance no less than in its durability 
when used for sanitary purposes, ‘‘ opalite,’’ on 
the other hand, as applied by the syndicate’s 
process, is ever fresh and new in its appearance, 
charming in colour, and most durable. When 
we add to this the fact that it can be faced to new 
or old walls alike by an ordinary bricklayer or 
plasterer with the same success, and that its price 
is less than ordinary tiling, we feel assured that 
‘‘ opalite,’? when brought fully before the public, 
will be generally adopted, revolutionising this. 
branch of the decorating and building trade. It 
will be well to mention here that ‘‘ opalite ’’ will 
be found invaluable as a reflecting agent where 
borrowed light is a necessity, giving, as it does, a - 
brilliant polished surface, and surpassing in many 
respects the reflectors now in common use. 
Among the many purposes which should make 
‘‘ opalite’’ specially useful to hotel managers and 
builders may be mentioned its adaptability 
for use in corridors, bathrooms, dairies, kitchens, 
larders, lavatories, and kindred domestic offices.. 
It will also be found most suitable for embellish- 
ment of the interiors of confectioners’ shops,. 
bakehouses, cafés, dining and smoking rooms, &c.. 

In the wall spaces we note an ingenious re-- 
volving brick machine, by Mr. Thos. C. Fawcett,. 
of Leeds, which turns out 9,000 bricksaday. Mr. 
J. Grundy, of Manchester and Duncan-terrace, 
City-road, &c., is an exhibitor of heating appa- 
ratus, the merits‘of which are well known to the 
profession. The Grundy heating and ventilating 
apparatus has been used in many public build- 
ings and churches—Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff R.C. Cathedral, Cork and 
Leicester Asylums, &c. 

In the bays we notice that Messrs. Henry 
Faija and Co., Westminster, have some interest- 
ing exhibits of cement-testing machines, and 
samples of cement tested and in process of being 


tested. The Royal Institute of British Architects 
send a loan exhibition of models and drawings 
and photographs; and the Corporation of the 
City of London, the. Worshipful. Company of 
Carpenters, and others exhibit a fine collection 
of drawings, perspective views in colour and 
models of the Tower Bridge, Central Market, 
model of new Council Chamber, the. Guildhall 
Library extension, and other public works. The 
Carpenters’ Company Training School, Great 
‘Titchfield-strest, send several very interesting 
models of the works of  student-appren- 
tices. These are chiefly illustrative of masonry 
problems. They comprise a clever model of an 
elliptical staircase on plan; a bay of cloisters of 
Gloucester Cathedral; three groining springers, 
besides details of mouldings, &c. In the arcade, 
the Finsbury Drawing Office, Pavement, Moor- 
gate, send a few specimens of etched and coloured 
perspectives; these include several villas and a 
large church. Callender’s Bitumen Telegraph 
and Waterproofing Co., Limited, Leadenhall- 
street, have models which show the application of 
their pure bitumen damp-course and sheeting for 
damp-courses in walls, railway-arches, cellars, 
&c. Callender Webber conduits, as used in the 
City, and the system of underground mains are 
worth an inspection by all interested in laying 
electric-light cables and wires. 

Mr. W. H. Harling, whose name is familiar to 
every architect as the real manufacturer of draw- 
ing instruments, which some other people only 
sell, has at stand 21 a varied assortment of 
mathematical, drawing, and surveying instru- 
ments, together with the latest improvements in 
T-squares, &c. Architects will do well to pay 
Mr. Harling’s stand a special visit on their own 
account. 

At stand 161, Messrs Webb and Co. of 292, 
Euston-road, N.W., give an extremely handsome 
and tastefully-arranged display of their Leeds 
faience tiles in all! conceivable colours and 
designs, amongst which a figure, ‘‘ The Gleaner,”’ 
beautifully modelled in high relief, and a figure 
painting on tiles at once arrest the eye of the 
visitor, each being surrounded with a deep 
barbotine floral border in low relief. Many of 
their tiles for dado and _ similar purposes 
show great taste in design and wide 
range of art colouring, notably a set of 
bold plaques representing the four quarters 
of the globe. ‘his’ firm also exhibit some 
very handsome slabs of marble mosaic, as 
well as of their imperishable ceramic mosaic, 
which, we are informed, is of intense hardness. 
A handsome panel in Venetian gold and glass 
mosaic, entitled ‘‘ Charity,’’ attests their skill in 
this direction. A further interesting feature of 
their stand (No. 161) is the presence of an Italian 
workman at the bench, engaged in setting up the 
mosaic on paper, so that it can be, if necessary, 
sent to distant parts, and there imbedded in the 
cement foundation. 

The Plastic Marble Co., Limited, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street (No. 131) show several very 
important applications of their plastic marble, 
which is an artificial product manufactured by 
an entirely new process, by which the natural 
beauty of the real marbles is reproduced in a 
form at once moderate in price and capable of 
any mode of application. We notice three 
chimney-pieces reproducing violet vein and dark 
rouge, Belgian black, St. Ann’s, Red Ogwell, 
which, besides being cheaper, retain the sharp- 
ness and beauty, hardness and polish, of real 
marble, and are far superior and not so easily 
scratched as enamelled slate. The Siena and 
dark violet-veined columns are very fine speci- 
mens of the plastic marble. Other features and 
wall-linings show the usefulness and value of 
this new process of decoration. For sign and 
name-plates the process is easily applied, and the 
sign on this stand, on which the process is applied 
to plate glass, is a good example of the adapt- 
ability ot this new decorative process. 


CONFERENCE ON BUILDING MATTERS. 


The first of a series of conferences of architects 
and others interested in building matters was held 
at the Hall on Wednesday evening, Mr. W. C. 
Street, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair, when Mr. 
Arnold Statham, barrister-at-law, read a paper on 


THE LAW RELATING TO BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


__, The lecturer observed that a few years of litiga- 
tion in early life was an excellent curriculum for 
a beginner in the building trade, but was slightly 
more expensive than a course of college training 
for a law degree. The terrors of the London 
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Building Act of 1894, as it was first introduced, 
had been, thanks to the energies of a few leading 
members of the surveying and architectural pro- 
fessions, largely averted, and a measure which 
was justly regarded with apprehension by builders 
as tyrannical had been so knocked about in its 
various Clauses as to be scarcely recognisable from 
its original shape. It would afford an annuity to 
the lawyers for several. years to come, during 
which they would be occupied in endeavours to 
unravel and reconcile its provisions, till in the 
ordinary recurrence of human events a new 
measure would be passed to override half the 
decisions of the judges upon the true construction 
of the Act, and give a fresh lease of life to the lan- 
guishing legal profession. The question, What was 
a building ? would seem an easy one to a builder 
who had spent his life among buildings; but if 
he had spent his life in the law courts, he would 
find that what a “‘ building ’’ was toa builder was 
one thing, and what it was to a lawyer was 
another. A building in law was a creation of the 
imagination of lawyers—e.g., a piece of trellis- 
work on a garden-wall had been held in the 
Chancery Division to be a: ‘ building ’’—that 
was, not the wall on which it rested, but the 
wooden trellis-work itself; and it had recently 
been held that the erection of such a trellis-work 
constituted a breach of covenant to erect a build- 
ing (‘* Wood v. Cooper,”’ Romer J., July 5, 1894). 
On the other hand, it had been held by the 
Court of Appeal in ‘‘ Wendon v. London County 
Council,’”’ that an external wall, 12ft. high, 
of an intended shop, the building whereof had 
been suspended, was not a structure or erection 
within the meaning of sec. 75 of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, 1862.. It was astonish- 
ing to find what a.long way ahead of the con- 
ceptions of the average builder the law had.got 
in its building operations...He proposed. to. deal 
with some of the usual clauses. in building con-: 
tracts, the insertion or rejection of which deserved 
special consideration, taking first, the-powers of 
architects. Although the powers given in most 
cases to architects were plenipotentiary, yet it was 
not the practice to insert in a building contract an 
authority to the architect to dismiss the contractor. 
Such authority could only be based on express 
terms specially inserted therein, and could not be 
implied. It was, however, not unfrequent to 
give the architect power to dismiss workmen 
whose work he condemned, or who were not up 
to the standard of excellence required by him. 
This involved no power to get rid of the con- 
tractor because the architect objected to the 
way in which he was executing the work, 
and if an express authority of that kind 
were inserted, it should, of course, be con- 
ditional upon the written consent thereto of the 
building owner being first had and obtained. 
Turning next to the liability of architects 
under building contracts, Mr. Statham pointed 
out that the most important change which had 
occurred in building law arose from the recent 
decision of ‘‘ Rogers v. James’’ as to the liability 
of architects, who, by the terms of building con- 
tracts, were required to certify as to payment on 
satisfaction, or to settle disputes between the 
builder and the employer or building owner. 
Until Mr. Hudson wrote his excellent book 
on Building Contracts (a masterly text- 
book on all branches of this subject), there 
was not a single case reported of an archi- 
tect having been held liable to his employer 
for negligence in certifying under the con- 
tract. The architects had always sailed clear 
under the plea that they were arbitrators of their 
own negligence. Mr. Hudson laid it down as 
law in his book that the architects could not thus 
shelter themselves, and that an architect’s lia- 
bility to his employer was not altered by the fact 
that he was an arbitrator or certifier under 
another contract between the contractors and the 
building owner. The Court of Appeal in 
‘‘Rogers v. James’’ soon after decided this 
very point on the same lines as Mr. Hudson 
had laid down. Now the effect was this : 
that architects were realising their position, 
and they found that by giving a certificate of 
satisfaction they whitewashed the builder, and 
remained themselves liable for any defects which 
they had been negligent in not discovering. 
They found themselves also liable for over- 
certifying. Though the building owner was 
bound to pay, and the builder was entitled to 
demand, all the architect vertified for (honestly, 
of course, being understood), yet the building 
owner could turn round and sue _ his archi- 
tect for having certified for too much. Nor 
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qualified from sitting as arbitrator 
‘shown himself to be a mere par 


‘letter, in which he repeated his forn 
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did the architects escape liability 
ing a quantity surveyor to mea 
even when adopting his fig 
were liable for the quantity surv 
Another point to be noted was the 
referees in building disputes. It 
frequent in building disputes for the 
engineer, as the case might be, to be 
as arbitrator between the building ov 
builder. Such architect, or engine 
course, generally acting in the co 
work for, and in behalf of, the bu 
but at the same time he occupied a dual 
and protected the builder from an 1 
and oppressive construction of the con 
owner. Hehadtheadvantage of closein 
the works and the specifications, so tha 
arose in the progress of the building, 
form without delay an opinion based on 
knowledge of the rights of the respecti 
the true causes of the difficulty or de 
subject-matter of dispute. It cost 
instruct him as it would cost to instruct 
pendent surveyor or engineer, and no 
were, as a rule, incurred in such a ¢ 
parties had not the delay or difficulty of ¢ 
upon some person suggested by one or 
The tribunal existed practically upon 
a greatdeal of friction was saved between th 
by a speedy decision. On the other hand, 
times happened that the architect or eng 
question had, during the building 
expressed his views one way or the othe 
even a very decided and positive opinion i 
of one of the parties before the other ] 
laid before him their side of the case, 
the latter sometimes complained that the 
nominated as arbitrator in the contract, 
thus expressed a preconceived opinion, 1 
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demanded that the dispute would 
before a more judicial and unbiased 
Such a case was ‘‘Jackson v. Barry 
Company ’’ (1893). In that case a co 
made by which the plaintiff undertook to con 
a dock for the defendant company, pro le 
any dispute between the company and 
tractor as to the meaning of any part 
contract, or as to the quality or deseri 
the materials to be used in the works, 
referred to the company’s engineer, as a 
A dispute arose as to whether the co 
quired the interior of a certain em 

be made of stone, or whether rocky 
allowable, so thatif the contractor, bythe ¢ 
of the engineer used stone, he woul 
to be paid for it‘as an extra. In cor. 
on the point, the engineer expressed h 
be that the contract bound the contrac 
stone, and that it was not an extra. 
pany then referred the dispute to the a 
of their engineer. After this referenc 
the day for which the first appointme: 
made, the engineer wrote to the c 


The contractor then brought an action 
the company from proceeding further 
arbitration, and Mr. Justice Kekew: 
the last letter showed that the | 
finally made up his mind on the p 
therefore disqualified to act as arb 
granted an injunction. It was, hoy 
on appeal, that, considering the 
the engineer, as engineer to the co 
letter in question did not disquali 
acting as arbitrator, unless on a fair cor 
of that letter it should appear that he he 
up his mind as not to be open to cha 
argument. Lords Justices Lindl 
held (Lord Justice A. L. Smith d 
the letter did not, on its fair constru 
that the engineer had precluded 
keeping his mind open, and that the in) 
ought to be dissolved, and a doubt was ex 
whether there was jurisdiction 
injunction. Of course, when the en 
in fault, there might be reasons why the ¢ 
tion clause should not be enforced, as wa 
trated in the case of ‘‘ Swiney v. I 
Commissioners,’’? 1888. Passing on to 
the question of dangerous buildings, the | 
remarked that there used to be a com 


was likely to fall. This popular opinion 


buildings were concerned, by a recent 
(*‘ London County Council v. Herring,’’ 
in which it was held that a justice 
ue peace had jurisdiction under section 73 
: eeeoian Building Act, 1855, to order 
wner of a dangerous structure to take down, 
r, or otherwise secure it, even though such 
bure was not adjacent to a highway, and 
quently was not dangerous to the public. 
e had, however, been a terrible increase of 
years in Officialism in this country, and 
ere was it more marked than under 
London County Council. Scarcely any 
s suffered more at their hands than the 
gst builder, who would not toady to their 
. If an enterprising contractor wished 

out a street in a manner which 
be of advantage to the public and 
tate means of communication between 
localities, he instantly found himself in 
net’s nest of difficulties. Again, a breeder 
fancy pigeons in Wilson-road, Camberwell, 
cted a large pigeon-cot in his garden, and at 
official declared it to bea building which 
ot comply with the Building Act. Further, 
ent and highly successful firm of corru- 
iron manufacturers exposed for sale at 
htsbridge a movable and temporary bunga- 
A customer bought it, and took it into the 
y ; but Messrs. Humphreys were accused 
ing up the structure without first obtaining 
e. The stipendiary magistrate dismissed 
; but it was taken on appeal before the 
ional Court, where Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. 
ice Kennedy dismissed the case as not coming 
Section 13 of the Metropolis Management 
dment Act of 1882. Yet with such 
ng and vexatious proceedings, the people 
London wondered at the expenses incurred by 
egal department of the London County 
cil in their superintendence of building 
tions. ‘The lecturer next dealt with claims 
extras. When a contract provided that no 
eshould be made for extras unless ordered 
iting, and the building owner or his 
ect subsequently requested the builder to 
extra work, such requests did not render 
uilding owner liable for such extras unless 
milder could show some conduct on the 
art of the building owner, preventing the 
dition as to writing from being  ful- 
d, as in “Kirk v. Bromley Union,” 
in “Russell v. Sa da Bandiera.”? A 
case was that of ‘Sharp v. San 
Railway Company,” where the Court of 
held that contractors could not recover for 
xecuted on the verbal orders of the engi- 
although the amount of works necessary 
{ have been understated in the engineer's 
fication. But if the architect or engineer 
been, by secret arrangement with the build- 
wner, limited as to the total price, and that 
gement was concealed from the builder, the 
er who had. executed the work in ignorance 
ch limit was entitled to recover from the 
ding owner the price of any work done 
the architect’s order, though verbal, pro- 
the circumstances justified the infer- 
of an implied authority to the archi- 
as in ‘* Kimberley v. Dick.’? The lecturer 
d the clauses as to variations and the 
surement of alterations which had been 
d by the Builders’ Association with a view 
mount some of the difficulties referred to. 
conditions were now under revision, but 
a great improvement on the old terms and 
fitions of the Royal Institute of British 
litects. It was important that where plans 
4 specification for the execution of a certain 
1K were prepared for the use of those tendering, 
Person asking for tenders gave no implied 
nty of the workability of the plans and 
tions. It might be said that it would 
y inconvenient to require an intending con- 
r to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
the specification ; but it was no answer that 
uls would swell the expenses of those tendering. 
Were, as alleged, the contractor’s usage to rely 
Specification, it was an exhibition of blind 
nee of the most unreasonable description. 
peay appeal case, heard by Lord Chelms- 
of ‘Thorn y. The Mayor and Commonalty 
ondon,”’ was quoted in illustration of this. 
sing on to consider the insolvency of the 
uder, the author observed that some of the worst 
ties that arose out of building contracts were 
loosely-drawn conditions as to what should 
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happen in the event of the insolvency of the builder. 
Such provisions required to be carefully adapted 
from time to time, according to the ever-changing 
law of bankruptcy. It was manifest from the 
case of ‘* Ex parte Hewitt in re Garrud,’’ de- 
cided in the Court of Appeal in 1881, and a 
number of other cases, that the contract itself 
should contain definite provisions as to the rights 
of the respective parties in the event of the builder 
being unable, from bankruptcy or financial diffi- 
culties, to carry out the contract. As to status, 
builders were now in a much stronger position 
than formerly to resist the conspiracies of labour 
agitators during strikes, owing to the decision in 
“*Temperton v. Russell.”? Every builder ought 
to secure the insertion in their contracts of a 
clause enabling the architect to certify the 
amount of delay due toa strike. In conclusion, 
the lecturer said that if builders wished in their 
contracts to avoid troublesome, expensive, and 
tedious litigation, injurious alike to all parties, 
they should confide the differences before they 
arose, by a well-drawn arbitration clause, to 
the adjudication of the professional gentleman 
associated with the work in hand. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, F.R.I.B.A., in an 
able and lengthy speech, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Arnold Statham, which was 
seconded by Mr. T. Charteris, of Westminster, 
and carried unanimously. A vote of thanks to 
the chairman was proposed by Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery and seconded by Mr. Arnold 
Statham. 

To-day (Iriday) a conference will be held on 
‘‘The London Building Act, 1894,’’ to be opened 
at 3 p.m. by Professor Banister Fletcher. ‘To- 
morrow (Saturday) a workmen’s competition in 
handicrafts will commence at 2 p.m. On Monday 
a visit will be paid to Kirkaldy’s Testing Works 
at Southwark by the Consultative Council. Oa 
Monday evening, at 7.30 p.m., Professor Banister 
Fletcher will deliver a lecture entitled, ‘‘ A Com- 
parative View of Architecture,’’ illustrated by 
numerous lantern views shown by the oxyhydro- 
gen light. On Tuesday afternoon, at 3 p.m., a 
conference of brick manufacturers will be opened 
by Mr. Edgar Webb, of the firm of Messrs. Wood 
and Ivery, of West Bromwich. On Wednesday, 
at 3p.m., Mr. J. T. Norman, F.C.S., will give 
a lecture on ‘‘ The Chemicai Aspects of Clay- 
working,’’ and at 8 p.m. Professor Henry Robin- 
son will speak on ‘‘ Electricity as Applied to 
Buildings.’’ On Thursday afternoon, at 3 p.m., 
a conference will be held of manufacturers of 
cement. We shall continue our report next week. 
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SOUND IN ITS RELATION TO 
BUILDINGS. 


PAPER on this subject was read by Mr. H. 

W. Burrows before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on Monday evening. Mr. 
James Brooks, vice-president, occupied the chair. 
The author remarked that the form which a 
building should assume to insure acoustical success 
was a question upon which much difference of 
opinion existed. Simplicity of plan was not of 
necessity good for acoustics, square rooms being 
often found to be defective. Most authorities 
condemned flat surfaces, as reflections took place 
in the right angles of such apartments, at the 
floor, walls, and ceilings. It had been found of 
advantage in such cases to cant off the angles of 
rooms, or to curve the ends, or to place the 
speaker near the corner of the room, so that he 
addressed the audience diagonally. Some writers 
considered that if rectangular rooms were adopted 
they were improved if one dimension was longer 
than the other. Sound-waves being propagated 
in spherical layers from their point of origin, 
curved forms had been recommended, but opinion 
was not unanimous on that point. Of buildings 
having a circular plan, St. Paul’s was a well- 
known bad example; but this was mainly due to 
the close proximity of the speakers to the walls. 
Another effect would be produced if the speaker 
were situated in the centre of the circle or near 
it. Certain inconvenient acoustical effects ex- 
perienced in buildings of circular plan were not 
met with in those where the walls were broken 
by a large numberof deep embrasures. Polygonal 
buildings gave varied results. The Westminster 
Chapter House, octagonal: on plan, with central 
clustered columns and vaulted roof, was stated 
by some writers to be bad acoustically. On the 
other hand, the old Surrey Chapel, a sixteen-sided 
room, with a gallery and hemispherical roof with 
lantern light, had been quoted as a very successful 
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building for its purpose. The Albert Hall, 
London, a building of the oval or ellipse type, 
had been almost universally condemned. Before 
it was built failure was predicted, as the reflec-' 
tions from sucha form were known to be concen- 
trated in the foci of the ellipse, and this, together 
with its vast size, form, and material of roofing, 
had combined to produce a great acoustic failure, 
modified to a certain extent by the introduction 
under the roof of a velarium. The amphitheatrical 
type of plan had proved successful in many 
instances ; but some notable exceptions, chiefly 
by reason of excessive sonorousness, were referred 
to. Other types of plan were those in which 
the end was more or less curved, and the sides 
produced somewhat after the plan of the basilica. 
The L.C.C. council chamber, an example of this 
method of planning, was considered to be an 
acoustic success. One writer proposed to ter- 
minate rectangular halls with a parabola, and 
give a parabolic form to the roof over the plat- 
form. It was objected, however, that all sound 
originating in the body of a hall might be 
concentrated in the focus of the parabola, so that 
great difficulties presented themselves in dealing 
with a curved surface of that nature. Among 
buildings planned as elongated rectangles with 
rounded ends which were successful acoustically 
was mentioned the Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, 
a noticeable feature of which was the truncated, 
trumpet-shaped orchestra. The horseshoe type 
of plan, largely adopted for theatres, had been 
attended with but varying success, depending 
much on the materials used in construction, and 
largely influenced by the boxes, which, according 
to one writer, were favourable to the laws of 
sound, and ‘according to another monster traps 
for strangling it. Various examples were men- 
tioned of what the author termed a composite 
type of plan, in which the walls at the rear 
of the speaker or orchestra were formed as 
a truncated pyramid, diverging outward, with 
the seats arranged in a semicircle or other curve. 
In churches and cathedrals, the avenue type of 
plan had been criticised because the columns 
which carried the arcades caused sound shadows, 
and were therefore objectionable. ‘The Rey. 
Compton Reade had attributed the acoustic ex- 
cellence of Magdalen Chapel to the T-shaped 
plan—choir and transepts, without a nave and 
without aisles. Mr. Reade considered that with 
a T-shaped church, the choir separated from the 
transepts by a light screen, and the organ placed 
behind a reredos at the extreme east end, an ideal 
result «sthetically and acoustically would be 
obtained. With regard to the influence the 
section of structures had on the propagation of 
sound, most writers agreed that smooth surfaces 
reflected sound, while broken or rough surfaces 
dispersed or absorbed it, so that in some instances 
it might be found advisable to break up the 
ceilings with rafters, or to form recesses or pro- 
jections in the walls. A chief consideration in 
this connection was the size of the room. As to 
the form of ceiling, various conflicting opinions 
were quoted and examples cited, it being gene- 
rally agreed that right-angle junctions between 
walls and ceilings were bad, as confusing reflections 
resulted, to obviate which some form of cove had 
been usually adopted. The difficulties presented 
by concave carves were shown by the failure 
acoustically of most domes or cupolas, due 
usually, it had been said, to the powerful and 
prolonged resonance, produced. To prevent the 
loss of sound upward it was probably best to keep 
ceilings moderately low, consistent with good pro- 
portion. With regard to the dimensions of a build- 
ing, what was known as harmonic proportion was 
strongly urged by many. For good acoustic pro- 
perties, it had been maintained that a building 
should be so constructed that its different dimen- 
sions should be in some simple relation to each 
other. A list of successful buildings showing the 
value of harmonic proportion was quoted by the 


author from a paper by, Mr. A. F’. Oakey, who. 


mentioned that in one case he had cured the 
acoustic defects of a room by the introduction of 
some shelving, on which books and periodicals 
were stored. 
struction and materials on the acoustic properties 
of buildings, the greatest possible differences 
existed both among architects and scientists. 
The varying requirements of buildings partly 
accounted for these divergent views. Where 
resonance was demanded, the most elastic mate- 
rials were needed, while in others less elastic 
substances might suffice. The results of a series 
of interesting experiments with wood, slate, tile, 
and plaster, recorded by Mr. Fletcher Barrett, 
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windows and cornices, the roofs to be covered 
with tiles. Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., 
is the architect. 


THE ‘*PASSMORE EDWARDS’? COTTAGE HOSPITAL, 
LISKEARD, 


Tuts building is intended for the reception of a 
moderate number of free patients, and also for 
people from outlying districts, who would pay, 
and thereby help to support the institution. The 
district served from Liskeard is very extensive, 
having a radius of about 24 miles. The building 
is also intended as the headquarters of parish 
nurses, an institution of considerable growth in 
the West. The site was given by Mr. Marshall, 
C.C. By preference, the wards are made small, 
it being the opinion of some eminent medical men 
that they are preferable to large wards. The 
hospital is to be erected in stone, with brick 
dressings ; the internal fittings are of pitch pine, 
and it is the gift of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards. 
When built, the institution will be taken over 
and managed by the town council of Liskeard 
and a committee. The memorial stone will prob- 
ably be laid in April. The architect is Mr. 
James Hicks, M.S.A., of Redruth. 
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ORE EDWARDS”? FREE LIBRARY AT HAMMERSMITH.— 

SMORE EDWARDS” COTTAGE HOSPITAL AT LISKEARD. 

OLD MASTERS’? FROM THE CONTINENT.—BRANCH BANK 

SOUTHPGRT. —NEW RESIDENCE AND OFFICES AT 

"ADER. — * OLDGATE,’? MORPETH. — HOUSE AT 

— ‘¢ OLD MASTERS’? ON THE CONTINENT, NO. XVIII.— 
‘6 YOUNG GIRL IN STRAW HAT.”’ 
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Tus Dutch painting, usually described as ‘‘ The 
Girlin a Straw Hat,’’ is by Salomon de Bray, 
best known as a portrait painter, who flourished 
about the middle of the 17th century, and died 
in 1664. The original is now at. Dresden, but 
we have no exact particulars concerning the 
painting. Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, the keeper 
of the National Gallery, having no special notes 
concerning it to offer, is unable to furnish his usual 
descriptive remarks on this occasion. This we 
regret, as his valuable articles add so materially 
to the interest and permanent value of our ‘‘ Old 
Masters ’’ series; but it is Mr. Eastlake’s rule to 
describe nothing of which he has no personal 
acquaintance, or which has not commended itself 
to his judgment for its individual merit and 
historical importance artistically considered. 
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OF 
THH ‘*PASSMORE EDWARDS’? FREE LIBRARY, 
-  . HAMMERSMITH. 


of this proposed new building, whizh is 
Passmore Edwards’ free gift to the parish 
mersmith, stands close to Shepherds’ 
Green in the Uxbridge-road, not far from 
Tailway viaduct. The land was reserved for 
urpose by the Kcclesiastical Commis- 
8, who are the lords of the manor and the 
olders. It hasa frontage of 112ft., and a 
f similar dimensions. The building may 
us briefly described, though the simplicity 
he arrangements is manifest by reference to 
. The leading idea aimed at is complete 
ion through all the public departments, 
ance from the issue and supervision counter 
¢ central hall, which is so placed in the 
f the building that the entrances to all the 
are in immediate. view of the officials in 
while the glazed screens between the 
lartments enable the attendants to see all that 
foing on without leaving their posts. The 
g-room (50it. by 25ft.) being the depart- 
ost in use, is situated so that its doorway 
tly facing the entrance to the building. 
ference-room (40ft. by 20ft.) stands in 
ate connection with the counter and the 
library (40ft. by 20ft.), with a, gallery 
over for additional book space, is located 
ling, so that the attendants may deliver the 
to readers without needlessly traversing 
distances. Coupled with this freedom of 
an ample provision is made to separate 
ctly the administrative department from the 
area of the library. The economy of 
is aided, too, by the absence of corridors 
usages. The magazine room (2lit. by 
in.), and the ladies’ or girls’ room (21ft. 
.) are on the left of the entrance, the boys’ 
(16ft. by 15it.) being on the right, well under 
trol of the counter clerk, and also a ready 
ction from the librarian’s office. This room, 
close at hand for those having occasion to 
librarian on business, is entirely private 
any intrusion by the ordinary user of 
‘itution. ‘The reading-rooms are placed 
east side of the buildings, as far 
d from the railway as possible. The 
papers in the reading-room are to be placed 
the walls. The basement is devoted to 
-rooms and the heating chamber. A mend- 
oom is placed on the first floor. The whole 
rs : 


SOUTHPORT BRANCH OF THE BANK OF BOLTON, 
LIMITED. 


Tus building has recently been opened for 
business, the Bank being on the ground floor, and 
the upper part of premises formed into suites of 
offices. In the lower part of front Yorkshire 
stone is used. The woodwork is of Kauri pine, 
clean polished except the cornice, which is de- 
corated in cream colour and gold. Internally 
the fittings are exceedingly complete, the screens 
to the manager’s room and speak-box being 
shown in the view. Kauri pine is used through- 
out, and has a bright, golden effect. The walls 
are covered with cream and gold leather-paper, 
with the frieze of gold on a blue ground. Mr. 
Shaw, of Southport, was the general contractor. 
Messrs. Bradshaw and Gass, FF.R.I.B.A., of 
Bolton, were the architects. The drawing of 
entrance was hung at the Royal Academy last 
year. 


RESIDENCE AND OFFICES AT RHAYADER, 
RADNORSHIRE,. 


Tue building illustrated was completed last year 
on the site formerly occupied by an old stone 
house, which was demolished to make room for 
the present structure. The lower portion of the 
external walls is built of the local stone, which 
was deposited in pulling down the old building, 
with a 2hin. cavity, and a brick lining inside. 
The whole of the internal walls and the external 
walls above the first floor are built of brick, the 
latter being tiled with Broseley strawberry- 
coloured hanging tiles, the dark brindled tiles of 
the same make being used for the roots. Red 
Ruabon terracotta is used for the mullions and 
dressings to openings on the ground fioor. The 
salient half-timber features and gables are of 
framed timbers unwrought and tarred, being 
filled in between with brick and cemented, whilst 
limestone spar is worked in the finishing coat. 
The building has a good appearance from the 
blending variety of the colours of the mate- 
rials introduced. Mr. Stephen W. Williams, 
F.S.A;, County Surveyor of Radnorshire, is the 
architect. 


ur for the use of the commissioners will be 
ble on the first floor, where the dwelling- 
8 for the librarian are contrived. He hasa 
rate private entrance and staircase hall, 
from the west front. An attendants’ 
ovided on the ground-floor, with 


HOUSE AT MORPETH. 


‘¢ O_pGaTE,’’ which has been recently erected for 
Mr. Thos. Matheson, is a stone-built house, 
pleasantly situated on the River Wansbeck, in 
Morpeth. It stands on the site of an old thatched 
cottage, which has belonged to Mr. Matheson’s 
family for over 200 years, during which time 
they had carried on an extensive business as 
nursery gardeners. ‘The architects of the new 
house, which we illustrate to-day, are Messrs. 
Boolds and Hardy, of Morpeth. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


In the description of the illustration of this build- 
ing last week it was omitted to be stated that 
Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Company have 
encased the whole basement with their asphalte 
as a protection against water and damp. Engi- 
neers and others will here have from time to 
time an opportunity of observing how on un- 
favourable sites perfect dryness can be secured in 
basements by the use of Claridge’s Patent 
Asphalte Company’s system. 


at re 


COMPETITIONS. 


OKEHAMPTON.—The Okehampton School Board 
received last week, in answer to advertisements 
for plans and specifications for building the new 
school for the western district at Fowley Down, 
only one reply, from Mr. Fred Yeo, who esti- 
mated the cost at £297 10s. His fee for super- 
intending the work would be 5 per cent. and 
expenses. Mr. Harry Geen wrote that, as he 
understood it was intended to adopt Mr. Yeo’s 
plan, he did not send in one; if Mr. Yeo’s was 
not adopted, he would be prepared to superintend 
the work for a fee of 5 per cent. on the cost, in- 
cluding expenses. Mr. Henry Geen moved that 
Mr. Yeo’s plans be adopted, and that he be 
engaged at a fee of 5 per cent., inclusive. Block 
plans were also received from Mr. Harry Geen 
and Mr. F. Yeo for the new boys’ school to be 
erected in Paltridge’s Meadow, Last-street, 
recently purchased by the board. On the motion 
of Mr. Henry Geen, the plan of Mr. Harry Geen 
was adopted. 


Pontypripp.—For the public drinking-foun- 
tain to be erected in Penuel-square, Pontypridd, 
at the cost of Mr. Alfred Thomas, M.P., about 
thirty competitive designs were sent in. The 
urban district council selected the one submitted 
by Mr. C. B. Fowler, of High-street, Cardiff. 
The design shows a four-sided open structure, 
having cusped arches carrying a hipped roof, on 
which is a griffin supporting a lamp. The sur- 
faces are filled in with British ornament, based 
on examples to be found at Llantwit, Margam, 
and Llandough. 
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The Bible Christian Chapel at Hea Moor is about 
to be renovated and enlarged, and a new school- 
room will also be added, from plans by Mr. J. 
William Trounson, of Clarence-street, Penzance. 


By the death of Mr. Edward Hargitt, the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours loses an old 
and much respected member, whose pictures of 
English rural scenery were pleasant in their quiet 
simplicity. 

The first annual dinner of the Master Painters’ 
Association of Bury, Lancs, took place at the 
Knowsley Hotel, in that town, on Wednesday 
week. Mr. S. Lomax, who occupied the chair, was 
re-elected as president, Mr. J. Lord as vice-presi~ 
dent, and Mr. J. Ramsbottom was appointed secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


From the statement of proposed nava! works, 
drawn up by the Admiralty, it seems that an ex- 
penditure is proposed of £681,000 at Gibraltar, 
£650,000 at Portland, £1,920,000 at Dover, £290,000 
at Hong Kong, £595,000 for naval barracks at 
Portsmouth, and £179,000 for superintendence and 
miscellaneous charges—in all £4,315,000. 


A new Roman Catholic Church of St. Patrick 
was opened at Felling, near Gateshead, last week, 
It is 134ft. by 54ft., and seats 1,000 people. It is 
built throughout of Windy Nook stone, isin the 
Early English style, and is cruciform on plan. The 
altar is executed in Caen stone, and, along with the 
reredos, has been put in by Messrs. Milburn, of 
York. The altar and transept rails are also of 
Caen stone, with marble mountings. The terrazzo 
paving has been put in by Messrs. Ebner, of 
London, and the stained-glass work is by Messrs. 
Atkinson Bros., Newcastle. The electric light has 
been installed by Messrs. Rowland Barnett and Co., 
Newcastle. Mr. Charles Walker, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Liverpool, was the architect, and Mr. 
Jos. Howe, West Hartlepool, the contractor. 
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“HOUSE AT SOUTHPORT: 
Mess ROBERTS & CHEETHAM ARCH” 


HOUSE AT SOUTHPORT. 


pas house has been built on a somewhat con- 
fined site near the corner of Preston-road 
and Park-avenue, Southport. The external facin gs 
pressed bricks, 
and the roofs are covered 
with light red Broseley tiles. The plan shows 
the accommodation provided on the ground floor, 
and nine good bedrooms are obtained on the two 
upper floors, together with dressing-room, bath- 
The work has been 
carried out separately in its different branches by 
local contractors, from the designs ot Messrs. 


below the timber-work are of red 
with stone dressings, 


room, and stores. 


W.C., 
Roberts and Cheetham, architects, Southport. 
— 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Age twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
donors and subscribers took place at the 
offices, 21, New Bridge-street, E.C., on ‘Tuesday, 
Mr. Charles Wall, the President, in the chair. 
There were also present Messrs. T.. Stirling, V.P., 
James Aynesley (Carter and Aynesley), E Brooks 


(treasurer), C. K. Turpin, H. W. Parker, F. S. 


Oldham, B. G. Thompson, J. A. Robson, and 


others. The secretary, Mr. 
read the report, which stated 
the past year had amounted to £808, the total 
being made up of £227 6s. 6d. in annual sub- 
scriptions, £326 1s. in donations, £128 4s. 3d. 
in dividends, and £125 moiety of legacy be- 
queathed to the institution by the late Mr. 
Thomas Robinson. There was a further sum cf 
10s. 2d. interest on deposit, and a balance of 
18s. 1d. from the dinner account. On the other 
side, £340 had been paid in pensions, and 
£36 10s. in sundry grants for temporary 
relief. For some years past the elections have 
been by show of hands at general meetings 
specially convened for the purpose; but last year 
two contested elections were held, Mrs. K. S. 
Hill, Mrs. M. Smith, and Mrs. S. A. Bennett 
having been the successful candidates for the 
pension, and Thirza M. Smith and Kate C. Hill 
for admission to the Orphan Working School. 
_ The total number of pensioners on the books, 
including those above named, was 19, and three 
children were in the school. The annual dinner 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. Wm. 
Shepherd presiding, on the 17th April last. The 
appeal made by him on the occasion resulted in 
the sum of £330 being announced in aid of the 


H. J. Wheatley, 


that the income tor 
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building surveyor, senior partner of the] 
of Widnell and Trollope, of Parliamen 
Westminster. Mr. Widnell, who r 
professional training in the office of 
Gardiner, held for many years the appo 
of surveyor to the Admiralty. He was « 
in the preparation of quantities for 
largest buildings in London, and i 
with the fortification works erected 
Palmerston’s Defence Act. Mr. Wi 
was in his 66th year, was a man of 
mature judgment, and his loss will be d 
by his many professional brethr 
others who appreciated his high ch 
were accustomed to resort to him 
Mr. Widnell was for more than tw 
Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institutior 
associated on several occasions with or 
most important executive committees. 
nell’s funeral took place on Monday 
Sheen, where he formerly resided, 
some of his family were buried. We 
Widnell’s portrait and a biography 
of Oct. 31, 1890. aah 
Tue death of Mr. Joun Batt, th 
sculptor, is announced, at the age of 
He exhibited at the Royal Academy — 
years of age, and in 1837 the mo 
‘* Hagle Slayer.’’ which was one of th 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
active part in the promotion of that. 
and in the subsequent establishment o 
Kensington Museum. In 1841, Mr I 
bited the ‘‘ Dorothea,’’ which became as p 
as the ‘‘Hagle Slayer.’’ 
Parliament he executed the statu 
Falkland and Sir Robert Walpole. A 
popular works from his chisel are 
‘¢Miranda,’’ ‘‘ Imogen,’’ ‘‘ Una and 
and ‘‘Cromwell.’’? His public works 
Guards’ Memorialin Waterloo-place, 
Artillery Memorial on the Parade at 
a marble figure of Armed Science at 
the Wellington Monument in the City | rl 
flanked by gigantic figures of Peace an 
and the colossal group at one of the ang 
Prince Consort Memorial in Hyde Park 
senting ‘‘ America.’’ To the deceased scu 


funds. During the year a purchase of £450 stock 
had been made, bringing up the total to £5,000, 
a most important matter, considering the value of 
stock as a trustworthy source of income, and as a 
means of making up loss by the falling off of 
annual subscriptions. Mr. Charles Wall had 
kindly consented to accept office as president for 
the present year. The chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said the figures placed 
before them proved that much hard work had been 
done for the good of those who were in need. 
He was glad to see for himself that the business 
of the institution was so well conducted. He 
noticed that the income had grown, and the 
amount expended had also grown, showing that 
much good had been done for clerks and their 
widows. Mr. T. Stirling, in seconding, said he 
was an old associate of the charity. He quite 
agreed as to the importance of business habits, and 
as an auditor he knew the work was well done. 
The report was then unanimously adopted, and 
Mr. Wm. Shepherd and the other retiring 
officers were thanked for their services. New 
officers were then elected, including Mr. Charles 
Wall, of Chelsea, as president, and Messrs. J oseph 
Randall, Wm. Shepherd, and Charles Ansell as 
arbitrators. 

I 

OBITUARY. 


Tue death is recorded of Mr. Crartes R1spon 
GRIBBLE at his residence 31, Montague-place, 
Russel-square, W.C, on Tuesday last, the 
26th inst. Mr. Gribble had for some ten years 
past, and up to the time of his decease, held the 
appointment of architect to the National 
Provincial Bank of England, Ltd., during which 
period he carried out several important alterations 
at their head offices in the City, and at the 
Birmingham, Bristol, and Cardiff branches. Mr. 
Gribble also erected for them new banks at 
Newport (Mon.), Hampstead, York, Landport, 
Boston, Barry Dock, Warrington, West Hartle- 
pool, &c., and also several sub-branches for the 
Birmingham and Bristol branches. The extensive 
works in alterations forming the London agency 
of the Deutsche Bank, and the new branch cf 
Messrs. Lambton’s bank at Sunderland, were 
also carried out by Mr. Gribbie.. Mr. Gribble due the revival of the use of carv 
worked for a long time in the office of the late bread- knives and trenchers. 

Mr. John Gibson of Westminster. He was in his Hen ~ 
6st year. : cots The urban district council of Barry, Gle 

We regret to hear of the death of Mr. | agreed to purchase the local gas a a 
FREDERICK GRAINGER Wn 1, the well-known takings for £10,473. 
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Building Tntelligence, 


ABERDEEN.—At a meeting of the buildings 


committee of Aberdeen University Court, held on: 


Friday, Dr. Mitchell, Newcastle, who has con- 
tributed munificently to the University extension 
scheme, which in the mean time cannot be carried 
out in its entirety on account of lack of funds, 
submitted to the committee his desire to see a 
modified plan proceeded with, in order that the 
work may reach a satisfactory state of complete- 
ness within a reasonable time. The proposal is 
to proceed with the erection of the south wing of 
Marischal College, to erect a tower at the end of 
each of the two wings when completed, and to 
postpone in the mean time the construction of the 
block fronting Broad-street. Dr. Mitchell also 
offered to defray one fourth of the expenditure of 
£16,000 which will be incurred, in addition to 
£1,000 for a clock for the Mitchell Tower, now 
in course of erection. 


Brruincuam.—The erection of the new meat 
market and slaughterhouses in Bradford-street, 
Sherlock-street east, and Cheapside, Birmingham, 
is already making good progress. The con- 
tractor, Mr. John Bowen, has practically cleared 
the site, and the foundations on the wholesale 
side of the market for a range of twenty slaughter- 
houses have been put in. The foundations for 
the cottage, offices, and buildings, facing Sher- 
lock-street east have also been completed, and 
the whole of the excavating has been finished for 
the cold stores underneath the market hall. This 
portion covers an area of 370ft. by 90ft., and the 
general works will now be rapidly pushed for- 
ward. We illustrated the market, of which 
Messrs. Essex, Nicol, and Goodman, of Birming- 
ham are the architects, by plans, elevations, and 
sections in the Burtpinc News for June 29, 
1894. The total cost will be almost £50,000. 


PrertH. — A special meeting of the Perth 
Established Presbytery was held on Friday to 
consider as to the restoration of St. John’s 
Church, Perth. A proposal was made to the 
Presbytery to sanction the taking down of the 
division wall between the east and middle 
churches. Mr. Grainger Heiton, architect, 
produced a plan showing the building restored, to 
cost £2,265, with sitting accommodation for 
1,050. Mr. Heiton explained that the main 
feature of the restoration scheme was the abolition 
of the division wall, which was erected in 1771. 
The edifices comprising the west, middle, and 
east churches were erected by the Court of Session 
in 1807. It was proposed to restore the pulpit to 
its old position in the north-east transept, while 
the organ at present in the east church would be 
removed to near the north transept. The five 
fine arches at present built up would be opened 
out, and the proportions of the church would be 
then seen to advantage. The sittings in the East 
Church would be lessened by sixty-nine. The 
Town Council have decided unanimously in favour 
of the restoration scheme; but by only a narrow 
majority of the presbytery, 13 to 11, it was 
decided at Friday’s meeting to give approval to 
the restoration scheme. 


Sr. Arpan’s. — The Hertfordshire County 
Council discussed at some length last week, the 
proposal to build the proposed new lunatic 
asylum, at Beastney, near St. Alban’s, for the 
reception of 560 patients instead of 400 as 
originally intented. The committee reported that 
the proposed asylum was planned for the accom- 
modation of 800 patients, and while it was pro- 
posed to build at once the administrative offices 
for this number of patients, it was intended, in 
the first instance, to build wards for 400 patients 
only. Mr. G. T. Hine, of Westminster and 
Nottingham, the architect for the building, has 
pointed out to the committee that it would be 
more economical to provide forthwith 160 ad- 
ditional beds at an estimated expenditure of an 
further £15,000, making the total cost of the 
present works trom £90,000 to £100,000. The 
recommendation was adopted. 


_ rr 


A new turret quarter clock has been presented to 
Hartlepool Parish Church by Mr. Cuthbert Trotter, 
Hartlepool, in memory of his wife and two 
daughters; the clock being made and fixed by 
Messrs. W. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, from instructions 
received by them from Mr. J. Hodgson Fowler, 
architect, The College, Durham, and Mr. H. C 
Crummock, C,E., borough engineer, Hartlepool. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NorrHern ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTion.—The 
annual meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association was held on Friday night in the 
Meeting-room, Art Gallery, Newcastle. The 
president, Mr. James Oswald, occupied the chair. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. A. B. Plummer, read 
the annual report, which recorded the increasing 
prosperity of the association. Since the last 
annual meeting five members, 12 associates, and 
12 students had been elected, and the membership 
now numbered 45 members, 57 associates, and 37 
students. The following had taken the prizes in 
the students’ competitions for measured drawings 
and sketches :—Messrs. G. C. C. H. Crawhall, 
R. P. Twizell, S. M. Mould, and G. Brumell, 
jun. Fifteen members of the Association entered 
for the Cambridge University Extension Examina- 
tion, and all passed. The council were glad to 
state that almost all the older and leading 
members of the profession in the two counties 
were now connected with the association. One 
new member, five associates, and six students 
were elected members of the association. The 
honorary treasurer’s statement showed that the 
year was begun with a balance of £53 4s. 6d. 
The subscriptions for the year had reached 
£74 3s. 6d., and after deducting the year’s ex- 
penditure there was left in hand a balance of 
£18 lls. 7d. Mr. G. T. Brown was re-elected 
hon. local secretary for Sunderland. The follow- 
ing otticers were also elected :—President, Mr. J. 
Oswald ; vice-president, Mr. F. W. Rich; hon. 
sec., Mr. A. B. Plummer; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
J. T. Cackett ; hon. librarian, Mr. H. C. Charle- 
wood. 
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CHIPS. 


The town council of Chard, at their last meeting, 
adopted plans and a scheme by Mr. Chas, F. 
Walrond for the sewerage of the town. 


The Easington rural district council have approved 
of a scheme for supplying water to Wingate-lane, 
per plans prepared by Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., 
F.G.S., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who has also sub- 
mitted water-supply schemes for Castle Eden 
Colliery and Station Town. The Wingate supply 
is to be obtained from the large water tanks at 
Thornley Colliery. 


A special meeting of the Town Council of 
Hamilton, N.B., was held on Thursday evening in 
last week, to consider the question of the extension 
of the gasworks. The Gas Committee recommended 
extensions at an estimated cost of £18,740. The 
scheme was adopted under modifications having the 
effect of reducing the total cost by about £5,000. 


The excavations at the Temple of Hera, near 
Argos, in the Peloponnesus, were resumed on 
Friday by the American Institute, and will proceed 
under the superintendence of Professor Waldstein, 
who arrived on Tuesday. The researches are ex- 
pected to yield important results. The excavations 
at Delphi, by the French College, will be resumed 
in the course of the month. 


The position of chief engineer of the South | 


Staffordshire water company, vacant by the death 
of Mr. W. Vaudrey, has been filled by the selection, 
out of seventy candidates, of Mr. H. Ashton Hill, 
engineer and manager of the Wallasey Gas and 
Water Works. 


The Chichester Corporation have expressed 
approval of the project to construct, under a Board 
ot Trade order, a light railway from their city to 
Selsey, a distance of seven miles. It is estimated 
that, inclusive of every item, the cost will be £3,000 
per mile, or £21,000 in all. 


The town council of Bodmin have, on the motion 
of the Mayor, adopted the Free Libraries Acts, and 
have fixed the Ist May next as the date when the 
resolution adopting the Acts shall come into opera- 
tion. The offer of Mr. Passmore Edwards, to build 
a library at his own cost, will be finally accepted as 
soon asa site can be found, the proposition before 
the council being to buy a house in Fore-street for 
the purpose, for £1,200. , 


The last of the present series of lectures under the 
auspices of the Old Edinburgh School of Art was 
delivered on Saturday night, in the Free Assembly 
Hall, Edinburgh, by Professor Patrick Geddes. 
Professor G. Baldwin Brown presided. Taking as his 
subject ‘‘ The Place of Art in Town and Country,”’ 
the lecturer said they must endeavour to face the 
new age of industry to which they were approach- 
ing in a different spirit to that. with which their 
fathers regarded the iron and steel age. They should 
submit their electricians to the most strict examina- 
tion before they allowed them to. deal with the 
great elements of their national scenery. He pro- 


- | ceeded to advocate the improvement of many of the 


architectural features of Edinburgh. 


Mancuester.—Colonel Daurnfo1 
of the Local Government Board, } 
inquiries on Thursday in last week, into a) 
of the Manchester City Council to bot 
amounting in the aggregate to more 
Of this, £100,000 was for the extensi 
electric-light system in the city, £100,000 
of sewerage and sewage disposal, £50,000 
of present borrowing powers) for 
the technical school—a matter referred 
column—and £10,000 for the 
defective drains in the poorer parts of 1 
consequence of the gradual substitution 
ot water-closets for the pail system. 
Courcy Meade, city surveyor, gave 
support of the application. 3 


Norwicu.—Mr. Arthur E, Collins, lat 
ing, who was recently appointed city en 
architect, has just reported to the Corp 
the new sewers which he found in cour 
struction in Dereham and Newmarket 
Surrey-streets. He states that, after a 
a century’s experience of various syst 
collection and disposal of the sewage 
water of towns, he has no doubt 
approach to perfection in dealing wii 
blems has been found where the separate 
been completely carried out. With 
cleansing effects of storm waters in se 
perience proves that in sewers of flat g 
receiving surface-water from 
gravel, or flint roads, or from unpaved 
and passages, more trouble is caused | 
water than by the sewage. Where p 
sewers have been properly constructed 
he has never had occasion to cleanse 
withstanding all he has said in fav 
separate system in its entirety, the cir 
of Norwich are so peculiar at the present 1 
Mr. Collins recommends a temporary d 
from the separate system in some parts of 
He, however, insists on the provision 
sewers in all new streets, and separate 
new houses. Moreover, in all new wo 
the separate system should be provic 
states that he recommends the intermin: 
separate and intecepting systems sim 
the sewerage of the city to be put upon 
ably satisfactory basis in the shortest po 
at the lowest cost. He states that the amo 
pended on the new main drainage wi 
March 7, 1895, has been £42,696 9s. 
mate A, amounting to £86,232, includes w 
sary for dealing with the sewage and su 
of the low-lying parts of the city on | 
system, the sewage being raised by 
also includes the necessary gravitating 
the higher districts connecting to the upp 
sealed mains, and provides for the inte: 
those sewers which can be re-used 
amounting to £22,649, includes the 
such.sewage and surface-water se 
western, southern, and central districts a 
at the present time to be necessary. 
interception of such sewers as can 
Estimate C, amounting to £155,966, is 
tive estimate in place of A and B 
includes the whole of the works nec 
plete the sewerage of the city 
system, including ejectors, and is bas 
position that a considerable mileage of 
sewers may be re-used either for sew 
water. 


Mr. William T. Olive, Mem. Inst.C.E., 
engineer on the Manchester draina 
obtained by open competition the ap 
city engineer otf Capetown at a co. Ue 
of £1,000 per annum. Mr. Olive was 
of the Manchester Corporation for a 
years. Sy 


Mr. Frederick Thrupp, the sculp 
Torquay on the 22nd inst., in his 8 
was a trequent exhibitor at the R 
and among his best-known works — 
ments to the poet Wordsworth and 
thropist Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton in 
Abbey. Not long ago Mr. Thrupp 
considerable representative collection 
to the city of Winchester. 


_On Thursday, the 2ist inst., Mr. ] 
NC Inet. CE, deapecke of the Local Gover: 
Board, held an inquiry, at the Town-hal 
dale, with reference to an application b 
council for power to borrow £40,000 f 
of the extension of the sewerage an 
posal works, The borough surveyor, 
Platt, A.M.Inst.C.5., F.G.S., &e., € 
plans and estimates. The scheme 
provision of precipitating tanks, 
machinery for dealing with the slu 
acquisition of 11} acres of land adjoini 
ing sewage farm. There was no < 
after the close of the inquiry the ins, 
the site of the proposed works. 
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ECIFICATION ANNOTATED.—VIII. 


ankruptcy.—Should the contractor become 
pable of carrying on the work owing to his 
kruptcy, or any other cause, the archi- 
‘shall have power to decide whether he is 
_& position to carry on the work or not; the 
nployer shall be at liberty to take possession 
ihe work, and all materials and plant found 
ereon, and proceed in any way he may 
ink proper to have the works completed in 
cordance with this contract. The cost of 
mpleting the work shall be deducted from 
16 ice remaining unpaid on the contract 
9 the date of the contractor’s failure, if that 
lance is sufficient, and any sum remaining 
fer shall be paid to the contractor or his 
ustees. _ Should, however, the said balance be 
sufficient to cover the cost of completing the 
ork, the excess shall be recoverable as a debt 
a@ to the employer by the centractor. The 
chitect shall have a right to put the condi- 
ons of this clause in force on the expiration 
24 hours’ notice of his intention to do so, 
ich notice being left at the contractor’s place 
business, or handed to him, or any of his 
orkmen. ai 
nen a contractor fails the trouble begins ; 
» it will probably have begun some time 
, for bankruptcy seldom takes people 
lenly, and without warning; some of the 
nonitory symptoms being, on building work, 
indue anxiety to obtain certificates for pay- 
ts on account for small sums, and for sums 
xcess of the value of work actually done ; 
kmen dissatisfied owing to their not being 
in full or promptly, materials of inferior 
ity coming on the ground, or in insufficient 
atity, or not at all. All these point to the 
ractor’s speedy dissolution, and here the 
tect will do well to exercise caution, temper- 
it with courtesy and as much consideration as 
ible for the contractor, who will have quite 
igh worry from creditors and their legal 
sers, without being unduly pressed by the 
obyer, whose interests have from the first 


ra 


| outed by the architect. It is usual 
rovide that the contractor shall have seven 
notice that the employer means to take pos- 
on of the work; but this time is too long, 
nit all the loose material and plant may be 
ed from the building or site. 


in the general conditions which would prevent 
the contractor removing materials or plant off the 
site, when once delivered there, without the 
architect’s written permission to do so. Some 
contractors do not hesitate to take large contracts 
when they are actually insolvent. One of this 
class who took a contract amounting to over 
£3,500 commenced work by delivering about 50 
poles, 30 putlogs, and some scaffold cords on the 
building site, all being more or less rotten, and 
worth at the outside not more than a few pounds. 
A certificate on account for £100 was then asked 
for, which was, of course, refused ; this certifi- 
cate was not demanded as a right, but rather 
sued for in formd pauperis. A contractor who is 
impecunious and offensive is much more easily 
got rid of than one who is poor and courteous. An 
architect does not hesitate in closing at once with 
the former, but will probably be induced to allow 
the latter more grace, both in the manner in 
which the work is executed, and in the payments 
on account. A favourite practice with needy 
contractors is to issue stop orders to their creditors, 
these being addressed to the architect. A trans- 
action of this sort arises in this way. The con- 
tractor wants bricks, timber, or other material on 
credit. He gives an order to the merchant for 
the value of such material, to be deducted by the 
architect from the next instalment due. This 
stop order, is, of course, sent to the architect, 
who may notice it, or not, as he pleases. He, 
generally speaking, should not please, and it 
sometimes happens that the total amount repre- 
sented by these orders is more than the sum 
actually due to the contractor. The architect 
should not acknowledge any payee under the 
contract but the contractor ; otherwise he will be 
involved in interminable correspondence and dis- 
putes with a dozen tradesmen or more, for which 
trouble he receives no remuneration whatever. 
When the contractor fails, and possession has 
been taken of the works by the employer, steps 
must be taken to complete the building. - This 
may be done in various ways. The architect can 
appoint a clerk of works to carry on the work, 
who will have power to employ workmen, and 
buy all necessary materials, keeping a strict 
account of all expenditure with a view to a final 
settlement with the contractor’s trustees ; or the 
architect may employ another contractor to finish 
the work for a definite sum. In this case the 


y It would | new contractor will be furnished with the plans, 
most advisable to insert a special clause! specifications, and other contract documents, and 


will also be allowed access to the unfinished 
buildings in order that he may prepare his esti- 
mate for completion; or the architect may sub- 
let the various trades to tradesmen, who will find 
labour and materials or labour only, the archi- 
tect purchasing the necessary materials on his 
client’s account. 

Probably the best way to deal with a building 
where the contractor has failed to carry out the 
contract will be this :—(1). Make an inventory of 
all plant on the site. (2) Make a list of all 
building material not actually fixed in the work. 
(3) Have all the work done measured up. (4) 
Let bills of quantities be prepared for the work 
remaining unfinished according to the contract. 
(5) Advertise for tender for completing the work 
in accordance with quantities, plans, and specifi- 
cation. (6) See that all the defaulting con- 
tractor’s plant is duly burnt-marked with his 
name. (7) Hand the plant over to the new con- 
tractor for use only'in completing the work. (8) 
Turn over all materials to him as his property, 
having first seen that the value of such is 
allowed for in his tender. (9) When the works 
are completed send the trustees of the contractor 
a statement of accounts, with any balance that 
may be due to him on the work left unfinished, 
and intimate to them that the plant may be re- 
moved, and fix a time for its removal. All the 
above work should be done by a surveyor for the 
architect, and his charges should be defrayed by 
the contractor’s trustees, or these should be 
deducted from any balance due to the contractor 
when the architect is closing accounts with them. 
Some conditions of contract contain a paragraph 
which provides that in case. of the contractor’s 
bankruptcy all his plant shall become the em- 
ployer’s property. At law such a claim could 
not be sustained, for the moneys paid on account 
are paid for labour and materials used on the 
building, and not for scaffolding, to which the 
employer can lay no claim whatever as to absolute 
ownership, though he may use the plant in the 
completion of the work, if a sum for the hire of 


it is allowed in the final settlement of accounts. . 


A tender obtained from a contractor who under- 
takes to finish work commenced by another con- 


tractor and who fails, should be for a. gross. 
amount, that is, for finding everything required, | 


including scaffolding and other plant. ‘The sums 
proposed to be allowed for, materials on the 


ground, and not fixed, and for the use of scaffold- , 
ing, should be separately stated to show clearly : 


dl 


Hig 
tH 


how the net amount of the tender is arrived at, 
and this net amount should be the ‘amount of 
contract.’’ It sometimes happens that a con- 
tractor may arrange with another to undertake 
the completion of the work for him at the con- 
tracted price; this would in some cases save the 
architect much trouble if the proposed contractor 
was a competent and solvent man, and he would 
do well to confirm the arrangement ; but once in 
bankruptcy a contractor has no power to make 
any arrangement of this kind : such a proposition 
can only be entertained if made by his trustees on 
behalf of the creditors. 


34. Clerk of Works.—The architect or the em- 
ployer shall have power to appoint a clerk of 
' the works, whose duties shall be exactly the 
same as thosezdefined in the foregoing condi- 
tions as belonging to the architect. Except 
_ that he shall not have power to alter any of the 
_ provisions of this contract, by ordering extra 
work or omitting work provided ; neither shall 
he ‘have power to declare the contractor in- 
capable of carrying on the work. Nor shall he 
’ certify for any payment to be made on account 
of the work, and any dispute between him and 
_the contractor on any point touching the con- 
tract shall be referred to the architect, whose 
decision is to be final. 


When an architect takes more work than he 
can personally attend to, it is usual for him to 
recommend his patron, the employer, to provide 
him with a clerk of works, whose services the 
employer pays for without any corresponding 
Hemection 


eing made from that portion of the 
architect’s remuneration which provides and pays 
for his superintendence of the work. This system 
enables an architect to accept commissions in 
every county in England at the same time, for, 
with a staff of draughtsman at his head office, a 
staff of inspectors or clerks of the works dis- 
tributed over the various buildings, and a sur- 
veyor to prepare his quantities and specifications, 


CROSS SECTION 


nearly all of whom are paid directly or indirectly 
by the employer and sometimes without his 
knowledge, the architect is at liberty to race 
round the country merely to certify that money 
is due to this contractor and that, and to collect 
his own 5 per cent. on every certificate. In 
this way a man becomes what is known 
as an ‘‘eminent’’ architect! There is a 
story related of one of these gentlemen, 
who had important works in every county 
in England: he was driving past one of his 
buildings in the county of Worcester, and thought 
it his duty to inspect the work; this he did, 
pointing out at the same time some alteration he 
wished made. On leaving he handed his card to 
the workman who, in the foreman’s absence, 
attended him. In a few days after this gentle- 
man received a letter from a brother architect 
pointing out the irregularity of his conduct in 
criticising a building on which-he was not profes- 
sionally engaged! It turned out that the eminent 
man had so many buildings on hand he did not 
know which were his and which were not in the 
absence of his account-books, and he actually 
inspected, and found fault with, another archi- 
tect’s work. When an architect has so much 
work already in hand that he cannot give a 
building his own efficient superintendence, he 
should be paid for his plans only and then dis- 
missed. A surveyor and clerk of the works can 
see the plans properly carried out, and the 
employer will save 2} per cent. on the total 
outlay. The extension of the railway system in 
England has given direct encouragement to a 
class of men who accept so many commissions in 
counties remote from. each other that it becomes 
a physical impossibility for them to attend to the 
work thus undertaken, and it is strange the 
employer does not see the absurdity of paying 2} 
per cent. for superintending his work to a man 
who cannot and does not attempt to do the work 
he takes payment for. Indeed, the contractor 
now follows the architect’s bad example, for it is 


object, and insist that as long as he 
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no uncommon thing to find an important 
intrusted to an architect and a contra 
living some hundreds of miles away, 
being done by deputy and the princi us 
at the building only when both want n 
account! ne ee 
The paper of ‘Professional P: 
Charges of Architects,” issued by t 
says: ‘‘The usual commission for 
services . . , isa commission of 5 p 
the total cost of the works execute 
designs ; besides which, all travelling : 
incidental expenses incurred by the 
paid by the employer, who may be 
for time occupied in travelling if 
executed at a considerable or inco 
tance, or if more than ordinary person 
ance is required.’ The Institute does 
what is meant by ‘ordinary persona 
ance.’’ Again, in. Clause 11, if says 
ordinary charge of 5 per cent. includes, 
other services, the general superinte 
works (exclusive of clerk of the work 
again, the Institute fails to define - 
superintendence’’ means; in pra 
rally means the almost total aband 
work to a pet contractor or clerk of t 
In a well-known book on specificat 
following provision with reference to the : 
works occurs: ‘‘ He shall not be regarde 
agent, advocate, or assistant of th 
This is plainly desirable, but there 
whatever why he should not assist t 
—better do that than obstruct him! 
not be regarded ‘‘as the medium betw 
contractor and the employer ’’—t 
the latter with regard to the work is 
the clerk of works need not) have commt 
with him directly or indirectly. _ 
ever, the provision goes on to state that 1 
of works ‘‘shall act solely as the ar 
confidential assistant,’’ then the emplo 


ae 


shall be his confidential assistant, and 
tect wants a confidential assistant he 
invited to pay him for his services. It 
e objected to this that if the clerk of works 
rintending work has the ear of the 
loyer, there may be a conflict of authority 
een him and the architect. If the architect 
competent man, he should know as much 
he contract papers and the building work as 
clerk of the works, and, further, if there is 
rivate understanding between architect and 
actor with reference to matters foreign to 
ntract, then the architect need not care 
her the clerk of works is in communication 
employer or not; in fact, where the 
on is that fair play shall be insisted on all 
it will be to the architect’s advantage in 
way that the employer has informa- 
to the progress of the works from an 
endent source. In the ordinary course of 
s the architect appoints the clerk of the 
‘Hethus becomes the architect’s servant. 
these gentlemen are now well-trained, 
mt business men, there is no reason why 
aployer should not select his own clerk of 
—especially where the architect never visits 
kk except to obtain payment for services 
are not rendered—and thus give the clerk 
independent position, subject only to the 
ral conditions of the contract. When the 
of works is placed in charge of a building, 
sual to provide that an office, or the use of 
ce, should be found for him on the building 


y foregoing ‘‘Conditions,’”’ as they are 
, include all that are necessary to any ordi- 

mtract. There is yet another document 
prepared before the specification proper is 
don, that is, the ‘‘Agreement.’”’ It is 
y worded thus :— 


Jeremiah Buggins, builder, of Brick-street, 
techapel, London, agree to build a pair of 
at Moreton-in-the-Mud, for Sampson 
gman, Hsq., for the sum of £2,000, the 
to be built in accordance with plans, 
tions, and conditions of contract furnished 
hn Smalifingers, architect, and signed by 
I further agree to complete the said build- 
, aod hand them over fit for occupation by 
day of May, 1896, and failing to do so, 
to pay the sum of £10 per week to 
n Strongman, Hsq., for every week or 
a week the said villas remain unfinished. 
er agree that the said Sampson Strong- 
» isq., may deduct any such sums as penalties 
m-completion of the said work in the con- 
d time, from any balance remaining due to 
he final settlement of account. 
: JEREMIAH Buaarys, 
Builder. 
‘1, 1895. Brick-street, Whitechapel. 


e undersigned Sampson Strongman, agree 
Mr. Jeremiah Buggins, builder, the sum 
000 for building two villas for me on my 
id at Moreton-in-the-Mud, in accordance 
ans, specification, and conditions of con- 
pared by John Smallfingers, architect, 
w signed by me. 
, Sampson STRONGMAN, 
ess. Moreton-in-the- Mud. 


document should be stamped ; it is not 
instrument until the inland revenue attest 
ence, and in case of dispute, no judge will 
it unless the stamp is affixed when the 
t is signed. An agreement may be pre- 
a solicitor, but thousands are drawn up 
year by architects, and they are apparently 
ng as if prepared by any lawyer. When 
tect writes an agreement he should use 
y common sense language, and carefully 
all legal phraseology. He will then pro- 
a document as binding asifit was ‘‘ drawn ”’ 
he Lord Chancellor, and with this great 
8, it will. be infinitely more intelligible 
unary people. Men buy and sell every day 
the language of ordinary conversation, but 
legal gentleman draws up an agreement 
two ordinary people he generally pro- 
something that neither of them can under- 
d! Men do not talk in legal phraseology. 
hen, write it? Accompanying this paper 

lans, or rather one plan, and one cross- 
of the villas referred to in the specification 
ow these articles. They are given as 
ons for the preparation of drawings which 
itelligible to the surveyor who prepares 
tities, and the builder who undertakes 
“phon work. They are drawn, as will 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 
be seen from the dimensions, to a tin. scale. 


Other plans will follow as the specification 
develops. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buixpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue StRaAnD NewsparerR Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ee can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SirvaTions. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ” 
or ‘Situations Wanted ”’ is Onze SHILttine FoR TwENtTyY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols: XL., XLI., XLVL., 
SIGLX., OE.) LULL, ibe. bs Valdieg a oy Lice LL ve 
LXI1., LXIII., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivep.—E. J. W.—J. N. and Co.—F. Whateley.— 
E. B. (Lancaster).—C. R. and Co.—F. T.—Disgusted. 


Intercommaunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[11332.]—Skittle Alley.—Will some reader of the 
“BLN.” kindly tell the writer the best method of laying 
skittle-alley floors, and the most suitable wood for the 
purpose !—B. J. R. 


{11333.]—Science and Art Examinations.— 
Will any reader kindly answer the following question, 
which was set at the Building Construction Examination 
in 1891—viz., Draw an iron rod lin. diameter full size, 
and show at one end a few square plus threads with a 
iin. pitch, and at the other end a few angular mitius 
threads with a jin. pitch ?—Puzzuxp. 


[11334.|—Deafening of Floors.—The ceiling of a 
drawing-room has been lately covered with matchboard 
lining, nailed to under edge of joists, and covered on out- 
side surface with thick anaglypta paper. The floor was 
deafened with a coat of plaster on boards between the 
joists, with 3in. of lime riddlings and a coat of plaster on 
the top. In addition to this, we lifted the flooring over 
ceiling. Although there are two thicknesses of inodorous 
roofing-felt under the floor, and strips of thick hair-felt 
on the top of all the joists, yet the sound between the 
drawing-room and the room above it is as bad as ever. I 
think the wooden ceiling acts as a sounding-board, and 
would require some deatening substance to touch it, such 
as silicate cotton; but would be very much obliged by 
having the suggestions of any of your readers.—X. 


[11335..—-Smoked Brickwork. — Can any reader 
inform me of the best method of cleaning- down external 
ornamental brickwork which has recently been blackened 
by smoke from fire !—-Owen. 


REPLIES. 


[11316.]—Flitch Beam.—Through misreading the 
question, the load in my reply was taken as B. W. centre 
weight, instead of distributed B. W. The B. W. centre 
would then be 150cwt. instead of 300, and if 5in. were 
assumed for the breadth, the depth would work out. at 
Tin. (nearly). The section, therefore, would be 7in. by 5in. 
—R. J. ANGEL. 


[11827..—Water Gauge.—R. J. Ellis will find what 
he requires in ‘Practical Hydraulics,’ by Box; in 
“Principles of Waterworks Engineering,” by Turner E. 
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Brightmore; in Molesworth’s ‘‘ Pocket-book of En- 
gineering,” or in ‘‘ Water Engineering,’ by Slagg. For 
practical use and simplicity I give Box’s formula the 
preference. By his rule in the case required— 


G = gals. discharged per min. 

d = depth of overflow in inches. 
7 = length of weir in inches. 
G@='d/aiX 6 « 2°67. 


G= 4x 2x 120 x 2°67. 
G = 2563°20 gals. per min. 


By Molesworth’s formula— 


c.ft. per min. per foot width of sill. 

depth in inches of water over sill. 

515 /h3. 

5°15, /64 = 5°15 x 8. 

41°20 c.ft. per foot per min. : 

41°20 x 10 x 6'25 = 2,575 gals. per min.—W. A: 
PauuiserR, Mexborough. . 


[11327..—Water-Gauge.—Weir, 10ft. long; notch, 
Sin. deep; total depth of water over weir to level of 
smooth water = 4in. Formula for stream deyoid of 
current :— 


(: 
h 
c 
c 
c 


HW Wa 


= 5°15 - 
¢ = 515 x 10/64. 
esse. S15) x) 10ix 8. 
¢ = 5°15 x 80. 
= 412 cube feet per minute. 
= 24,720ft. per hour; or 154,500 gallons discharged 
over weir in one hour. 
e = cube feet discharged per minute. 
1 = width of notch in feet. 
h = depth of water from level of smooth water to lip of 


the weir.—R. J. ANGEL, Walsall. 

[11328.;—-Cement for Fireclay Kiln. —I think 
“Thirty Years’ Subscriber’’ will obtain what he requires 
by an admixture of what is known as glass-sand and 
fireclay—or powdered glass and fireclay—well worked up 
and incorporated. The proportion I have seen used in the 
glass-kilns is about 1lb. of sand to lewt. of clay.—W. A. 
PatuisER, Mexborough. 

[11331.|—Sketching Tour.—‘C. A. J. 8.” will find 
the following to bean interesting four days’ tour in Derby- 
shire, The distances given for each day are very short, 
but that is necessary if much sketching is to be done :— 
First day :—By rail (Midland) to Wingfield Station, walk 
by Wingfield, Crick, and Whatstandwell to Wirksworth 
(8i miles). Second day: By Middleton, Winster, and 
Haddon Hall to Bakewell (133 miles). Third day: By 
Ashford, Monsal-Dale, Cressbrook, and Millers-Dale to 
Tideswell (103 miles). Fourth day: By Little Hucklow 
to Castleton, through the Winnats, and over Rushop Edge, 
to Edale Station (10 miles). The following buildings will 
afford material for sketches :—Ruins of Wingfield Manor 
House, Crick Church, the large and picturesque church at 
Wirksworth, Haddon Hall, Bakewell Church, Tideswell 
Church, ‘The King of the Peak,” a fine 14th-century 
building, and Castleton Church. Other points of interest 
near the route are the stone circles and other antiquities 
on Stanton Moor, the castle and the caverns, and other 
natural curiosities at Castleton, &c.. The scenery through- 
outis beautiful, and there are many picturesque bits of 
domestic work to be found in the old towns and yillages 
on the way.—P. H. Currey, Derby. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Charles J. Jenkin, late of Redruth, has been 
appointed resident engineer for the sewerage ex- 
tension of Llandudno, N. Wales. 


New infants’ Sunday-school buildings attached 
to Burlington Chapel, Ipswich, were opened on 
Thursday in last week. Messrs, Eade and Johns, 
of Ipswich, were the architects, and Mr. Edgar 
Catchpole, of the same town, was the contractor. 
The cost has been £1,400. 


Kelso parish church, which has just undergone 
extensive improvements internally, according to 
the plan of Mr. F. Usher Holme, Liverpool, was 
reopened for public worship on Sunday. 


Part of the coast line at Cadgwith and the Lizard 
is being laid out for building purposes by Mr. J. 
W. Trounson, of Penzance. 


Ata meeting held at Southport, on Saturday, it 
was decided to erect a church midway between 
St. Cathbert’s, Churchtown, and All Saints’, 
Southport, as a memorial to the late Rev. Charles 
Hesketh, for 41 years rector of North Meols. The 
site has been presented by Mrs. Hesketh, and 
£5,260 was subscribed towards the building fund 
at the meeting. The new edifice will be known 
as Emmanuel Church. 


The Howden Rural District Council, at their 
meeting on Saturday, appointed Mr. J ohn Ander- 
son, of Howden, as their surveyor, at a salary of 
£150 per annum. 


The Empress Elisabeth of Austria has commis- 
sioned Herr Bernard, the Tyrolese sculptor, to 
execute for her a marble bust of Shakespeare, 
destined for her Majesty’s villa of Achilleion, in 
Corfu. 

The memorial stone of Avon-street United Presby~ 
terian Church was laid at Hamilton, N.B., on 
Saturday afternoon. The new structure is to re- 
place the present church, which was erected in 
1779 in connection with the Burgher sect, which 
eventually became part of the United Presbyterian 
body. The new church will be erected from plans 
by Mr. J. B. Wilson, architect, Glasgow. ‘ 

Mr. John Buchan, A.M.Inst.C.E., late city 
engineer of Norwich, died on the 20th inst. at 
Plymouth, after a long illness, 
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Deval. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


i the present unsatisfactory state of the law 
as to Employers’ Liability, questions are 
constantly arising which have to be decided by 
The 
latest instance of this was the action of “ M‘Cord 
); 
widow of a man 
owners of large steel 
who was killed while 
uncoupling: waggons upon a light railway line 
belonging to them. There was an engine and 
four waggons used on the day in question, three 
of which had been drawn up an incline, where 
the fireman had placed pieces of slag under the 
wheels to prevent their slipping down again. This 
slag had crumbled away, and while the deceased 
man was uncoupling the remaining waggon, the 
last of the three slipped down the. incline, strack 
The claim of the plaintiff 

was based upon the allegation of negligence 
against the engine-driver or fireman, and the 
_ Statement that they, or one of them, were, in the 
the Employers’ 
in charge or control of the 
train,’’ and so that they were guilty of negligence 
in not properly ‘‘scotching’’ the wheels of the 
waggon, which had run down the slope, and 


the Courts upon mere statements of facts. 
v. Cammell and Co., Ltd.’? (Times, March 6 
which was an action by the 


employed by the defendants, 
works in Cumberland, and 


him, and killed him. 


words of sec. 1, sub-sec. 5, of 
Liability Act, 1880, *« 


caused the fatal accident. 


The County Court Judge had held that there 
was no evidence to show that either the engine- 
driver or the fireman was in charge or control of 
and nonsuited the plaintiff. This 
decision was affirmed by a Divisional Court, and 
now it has again been upheld by the Court of 
Appeal, Lord Justice Rigby dissenting. The 
Lord Justice Lopes 
agreed in holding that, even assuming these 
waggons were a train within the meaning of the 
Act, neither the engine-driver nor the fireman 
was in charge of it, as anyone could, and did, 
put slag under the wheels to prevent their run- 
ning back. But this view of the case is open to 
the objection that it leaves no one in charge of 
the waggons or train. Lord Justice Rigby, on 
the other hand, held that the engine-driver was 
the person so in charge, and that as it was his 
to see that the waggons were scotched or 
at the wheels so that they could not run 
before he took away his engine, there was 
negligence, for which the defendants were legally 
The majority of the Court being the 
though it 
cannot be said that the result is at all satisfactory. 


the train, 


Master of the Rolls and 


* duty 
fixed 
down, 


liable. 


other way, the plaintiff failed again, 


Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 


Norz.—All 


reach my offices, as above, 
to insure answer same week. 


A Surscriper.—A GReEMENT.—REPAIRS.—I consider 
would not be legally bound to do such 


that the tenant 
structural repairs as the rebuilding 
this short, informal agreement. 
the landlord does not appear to 
damage to property, 
the occupier. 


TO E- 


of a chimney under 


The arbitrators appointed to settle the amount 
Tunbridge Wells to 
Trustees with regard to the 
wage Farm extension, have awarded the trustees 


due from the corporation of 
the Dorking Charity 


£7,182 14s. 3d.—a reduction of £4,500 on the 
original claim, and £10,700 on the amended claim. 
As the award is more than the amouzt offered by 
the corporation, the town has to bear all costs. 


In the case of ‘‘ Thompson v. East London Water 
Works Company,”’ in which the plaintiff sought to 
recover 6; years’ alleged illegal charge fora con- 
servatory, Mr. E. B. Tattershall, the Assistant 
Registrar of the City of London Court, to whom 

_ the matter was referred by Mr. Commissioner Kerr, 
has found in favour of the company. The report 
will come before the Commissioner for confirmation 
in due course, 


The Land Transfer Bill, which was introduced 
by the Lord Chancellor, came before the Standing 
Committee of the House of Lords on Tuesday, and 
passed through with only one small verbal amend- 
ment. The Bill consists of 23 clauses, and provides 
for the compulsory registration of title to land on 
sale in any district which may be specified by an 
Order in Council. 


Mr. Stilgoe, surveyor to the Sandgate local board, 
has been elected borough surveyor of Dover from 
among a large number of candidates. 


‘THE BUILDING NEW: 


questions for reply in this column 
must be headed * Burtpine News,’’ and must 


by Zwesday morning 


But, on the other hand, 
be liable either, and in 
the loss has generally to fall upon 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOER, 


the London Bankruptcy Court on Tuesday 
William Stubbs for an order of discharge, 


a working man. 


in May, 1892, 


on the assets of the company, 
his nominees became the holders of 
whole of these securities. 


mental to other creditors who 


his creditors. 


debtor had told the story 
public examination. 


lently transferred his assets to,the 


winding-up order on Wednesday 
** William Stubbs and Company, Limited.” 


DECISION UNDER THE LONDON 


and 3, Church-street, Minories, 
attention of the magistrate at 
court on Saturday last. 


The facts disclosed at that hearing were, 


down. No. 1 was slightly damaged, and the party- 


was heard, the owner of No.1 had 
under sec, 145, of his intention to 
party-wall in question. 

peared to have taken no 
his warehouse. 
regarded No. 1, the wall need 


The owner of No. 3 ap- 


not be altered, 


more than half its cubical extent, the reinstate- 
ment thereof would not be a ‘new building” as 
defined by sec. 5 (6), and it was also admitted that 
since the party-wall itself had not been destroye 
to the extent of one-half of its superficial area, it 
could not be dealt with under sec. 208 ; but it was 
contended, on behalf of the district surveyor, that 
as No.3 had been destroyed for more than half its 
cubical extent, and the reinstatement thereof would 
accordingly be deemed to be the erection of a ‘‘ new 
building,” therefore every part of such building, 
including this party-wall, must be made to comply 
with the London Building Act, 1894. It was then 
held by Mr. Haden Corser that, since no notice 
had at that time been given for the rebuilding of 
‘No. 3, and the objection was given on the notice 
of the owner of No. 1, the party-wall must be 
considered in its relation to No. 1 only, and that as 
No. 1 had not been damaged sufficiently to bring 
it within the definition of a ‘‘ new building” under 
Sec. 5 (6), and the party-wall had not been taken 
down or destroyed to the extent of one-half, so as 
to bring it within the scope of sec. 208, the wall 
could be reinstated without regard to the require- 
ments of the new Act. About a fortnight after this 
decision, Mr. Samuel Redhouse, builder, of Stotfold, 
Baldock, Herts, gave the district surveyor notice of 
his intention to rebuild No. 3, whereupon the dis- 
trict surveyor, Mr. Arthur Crow, served on Mr, 


In rE W. Srusss.—An application was made es 

We 
It 
would appear that the debtor began business in 
1871, as a contractor in Eton-street, Lambeth, with 
a capital of £400, which represented his savings as 
He subsequently removed to 
Phoenix Wharf, and added to his contracting busi- 
ness that of a dealer in bricks, ballast, and cement. 
About 1879 the debtor commenced operations as a 
builder, and since that date he had erected over 600 
houses, shops, and model dwellings. In 1892, 
owing to losses and other causes, he ceased build- 
ing. Pressure by creditors followed, and he took 
steps to form his business into a company, which, 
was registered as ‘‘ William Stubbs 
and Company, Limited,’ with a nominal capital of 
£6,000, in shares of £1 each. The articles of asso- 
ciation were signed by five members of the debtor’s 
family, and by one of his clerks and a solicitor’s 
clerk. The debtor was to receive a salary of £400 
per year as managing director of the company. 
Debentures were then issued forming a first charge 
and the debtor and 
nearly the 
No liabilities of the old 
business were taken over by the company, nor were 
the equities of redemption or book debts assigned to 
the company. The debtor asserted that his object 
in converting his business into a private company 
was to secure it for the purpose of paying his debts 
and to prevent execution creditors seizing his goods. 
After the registration of the company, the debtor 
transferred nearly £3,000 of debentures amongst 
pressing and other creditors, and he admitted that 
the result of these transactions had been detri- 
were more patient. 
The Official Receiver opposed the application, 
mainly on the ground that the transfer by the 
debtor of his business and assets to the company 
under the circumstances stated was a fraud upon 
The trustee also by his counsel 
opposed. Mr, Attenborough submitted that the 
allegation of fraud was not proved, Mr. Registrar 
Linklater, in giving judgment, said that the 
very clearly upon his 
No other conclusion could be 
drawn from the evidence than that he had fraudu- 
company. The 
order of discharge would, therefore, be refused.— 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams made a compulsory 
in the case of 


Burirpine Act, 
1894.—The case of the party-wall between Nos, 1 
again occupied the 
the Thames Police- 
It will be remembered that 
in the case of ‘‘ Watkins v. Crow,’’ which was 
reported in our issue of the 22ad February last, the 
district surveyor, by ‘‘ Notice of Objection,’’ served 
under sec. 150 of this new Act, sought to compel 
the owner of No. 1, Church-street, to brisg the 
party-wall next No. 3 into conformity therewith. 
briefl 

these :—As the result of a fire in November tase 
the warehouse No. 3 was almost entirely burnt 


wall between them had been pulled down, under a 
dangerous structure notice, to the extent of one« 
third of its superficial area. At the time that case 
given notice, 
reinstate the 


steps towards rebuilding 
It was admitted that, so far as 


because, since No. 1 had not been destroyed for 


g | Of Knutsford. Messrs. Thrutchley g 


‘Faller could show that the amount 


Redhouse a notice of obj 
(wter alia) to this party-wall 

roceedings before Mr. Dickinson. MW 
iy of the Solicitor’s department of 
County Council, appeared for the distr 
A preliminary objection was taken by 
solicitor, on behalf of Mr. Redhouse, on t] 
that the party-wall was the same wall - 
formed the subject of the former proc 
Mr. Haden Corser had decided tha: 
surveyor’s notice must be disallowed. 
contended that the circumstance: 
changed, and that they were now 
building which came within the 
‘new building,’’ and thus a case had ¢ 
as Mr. Haden Corser had expressly decli 
an opinion on, when the possibility of 
was suggested to him, and it was under 
and different circumstances that the 


immaterial whether No. 3, Church-st 
‘‘new building,” as defined by Sec. 5 (6 
but that the question really was as to ho 
party- wall had been taken down: 
than half, then it must be rebuilt 7 
208; if less than half, it need not 
He submitted, further, that both the 
No. 1 and No. 3 might be entirely 4 
and yet, if half the party - wall 
intact, even then the wall need not 
Mr, Dickinson said this was a very strong s 
to make, and Mr. Berry urged that it 
back on previous legislation, for sec. 10 o 
of 1855 clearly laid down that when an old 
was more than half destroyed, the rems 
far as not in conformity with the then : 
had to be pulled down, and the object 
was to supplement sec. 5 (6), which v 
enacted sec. 10 of the Act of 1855, an 
any way derogate from such section 
sec. 208 referred to the case of a part 
wall yer se, and intended that although 
itself might not be half destroyed, yet 
of it, if destroyed or taken down to th 
half, should be not of necessity pull 
brought into conformity with the 
regards the whole of such wall. M 
after carefully considering the sections | 
upheld Mr. Cobban’s contention, and d 
sec. 208, which dealt with party-walls 
ternal walls) must govern the case, and 
withstanding the fact that No. 3 was de 
more than half its cubical extent, ye 
party-wall had not been destroyed, the 
did not require that the wall should be m 
formable thereto, and said that he rv 
sec. 208 ousted the provisions of sec 
party and external walls, The district s 
notice was accordingly disallowed. Th 
expressed his willingness to state a cai 
and declined to grant costs, saying 
sidered it was a proper case to have b 
by the district surveyor in the public in 


In rz R. BuRDEN.—Remarkable discl 
made at Chester, on the 21st inst., at 
the creditors of Robert Burden, of Liver 
Chester, and of the Wheatsheaf Sawmills, 
Denbighshire. The Official Receiver read 
the amount of about £40,000, and it w: 
when all the proofs had been rece 
liabilities will be £90,000. No statemen 
was forthcoming at the meeting, ani 
ported that the debtor’s books were in 
complete state. The Official Receiver s 
Burden commenced business in 1881, h 
viously been employed by Messrs. Parke 
timber merchants, Shrewsbury. He 
£1,000 capital, and he had a guarante 
at the bank of £2,000. Directly he com 
got into large dealings with oe 

a" 


Sa 


money to pay for timber which he used 
contractors. Eventually he got into diffic 
went to money-lenders. The bankrupt 
assets as £1,550. It was decided to a 


heard, it being an action brought by F. V 
builder, Anerley-road, Upper Norwood, 
the sum of £1 3s. 9d. from H. H. Falle’ 
of 15, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street. Th 
stances were very peculiar. The defend 


as the agent of the owner of some house 
in Selby-road, Anerley, and engaged the: 
do certain repairs, which were duly pa 
Elkington, the London County Council 
surveyor for Penge, subsequently disc 
something had been done which required hi 
and sued the builder at Penge for his statut 
when the magistrates decided that Mr. E 
present plaintiff, was liable therefore. 
he p 
RE 


ue, 
?[ 


4 ON 


was now entitled to recover. The 

| he understood that plaintiffs esti- 
cluded all charges. The Registrar gave 
it for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, 
including a guinea for Mr. Elkington’s 


ee 


CHIPS. 


esday’s meeting of the town council of 
a letter was read from the borough sur- 
‘Mr. Charles Goodman Jones, resigning his 
fter 22 aad service, in consequence of fail- 
alth. It was accepted by the council, and 
an Jones was thanked for his long 


ty council of Bath received, on Tuesday, 
trom Messrs. Coode, Son, and Matthews on 
ation of floods in the city, and decided to 
he services of these engineers to furnish 
d estimates of the cost of carrying out so 
their original scheme as includes the lower- 
Pulteney and Twerton Weirs and pro- 
‘movable sluices thereat, and, further, to 
upon such other obstructions as they deem it 
ito, deal with. After a long discussion, it 
cided to instruct Mr. Radford, C.E., to com- 
his plans of intercepting sewerage and ot 
disposal, and 'to furnish estimates of cost. 

London and South-Western Railway Com- 
purchased six acres of land at Salisbury, 
of extending the accommodation at the 


s board of guardians discussed on Friday 
sed extensions and alterations at the work- 
nd by 18 votes to 8 decided to invite com- 
lesigns for the works from architects who 
tised in Leeds not less than three years. 


execution of the harbour works at 
N.B., the offer of Mr. Alexander Forbes, 
8 been accepted by the Harbour Trustees. 
sion of the harbour will now be’proceeded 
ut delay. 


a a question in the House on Tuesday 
r. Campbell Bannerman stated that thorough 
n of the drains at Wellington Barracks had 
ered, and if any defects were found they 
dealt with effectually. 


dvers Buller has intimated that the Duke 
idge will visit Exeter on May 24 to unveil 
inteer Memorial'to be erected on Northern- 
8 work, which includes a bust of Sir John 
,has been executed by Messrs. Harry Hems 
8, of Exeter. 


ilding trade is once more (says a corre- 
of the Neweastle Chronicle) fairly under 
Newcastle. There isa good deal doing, and 
deal more in the way of house-erection is 
the near future. Mr. Hope’s plans for 
on the Sandyford estate provide for from 
dwellings. These will comprise villas, 
ed houses,. houses in flats, and semi- 
las. At Byker, it is purposed shortly to 
ice house-building on the site of Gray’s 
iy adjoining land in the rear of the 
vative Club. 


meeting of the Bridlington Rural District 
on Saturday, Mr. John Haggitt, of Burton 
was elected surveyor of highways at a 
£120 a year. 


meeting of the urban district council of 
super-Mare was held on Monday to con- 
tions relating to the proposed new market. 
ibin moved ‘‘ That the resolutions of the late 
dopting the scheme for a proposed new 
and “aed shops, to be erected on the site 
ient market in High-street, according to 
ind specifications prepared by Messrs. Price 
ooler, architects, of Weston-super-Mare, be 
ed.” Mr. Phillips moved, as an amendment, 
» In the opinion of this council, it is un- 
le to take turther action in the matter until 
lve the reply of the Local Government 
th reference to the inquiry held respecting 
being put to the vote, nine members voted 
nine members against the amendment. The 
an thereupon gave his casting vote in favour 
Amendment, which was carried. 
parish church of St. Blazey, West Cornwall, 


was restored and enlarged in 1839 under the 
el the late Sir Gilbert Scott, is about to be 


f 


ad and re-roofed, the present architect 
ir, Sedding, of Plymouth. 


| important sale of land connected with the 
estate, held at Dorchester on Monday, a 
€a near the Walks was purchased by the 
behalf of the town, for £3,400. It is pro- 
paclop the land as a public park and 


Juded the district surveyor’s fee | 


: Eh ain “=p an 


@ur Office Table, 


Tue gale of Sunday afternoon wrecked a great 
number of pinnacles on church towers, and 
reports of damage of this class have come to hand 
from all parts of the country, suggesting how 
necessary it is that all exposed masonry of this 
character should be periodically examined and 
made secure. At Peterborough, not only were 
three of the turrets on the unique west front of 
the cathedral blown down, but much of the lead- 
work on the roof of that minster was torn off ; 
and the pinnacle on St. John’s Church, in the 
Market-place, was also demolished. From the 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Wolverhampton, 
all four pinnacles were swept away; the towers 
of the churches at Nuneaton and Newport Pag- 
nell each lost three out of four pinnacles; St. 
Mary’s parish church, Leicester ; St. Barnabas’, 
Wellingborough ; and St. Edmund’s, Shipston- 
on-Stour, each lost a pinnacle; and the upper 
portions of the spires of St. Lawrence’s Church, 
Dartmouth-street, Birmingham ; of St. Martin’s 
parish church, Hereford; and of Handworth 
Baptist Chapel were blown down, in many of 
these cases much damage being done to the fabric 
by the falling masonry. The Wesleyan Chapel 
at Headless Cross, built twenty years ago, was 
absolutely wrecked, the front wall being pushed 
out by the roof in its collapse, and the organ and 
seats smashed. At Hinckley the isolation hospital, 
a temporary structure, was overturned by the 
gale, and at Walsall and Leamington Hospitals 
chimney stacks fell through the roofs, in each 
case patients sustaining injuries from the débris. 


Wir reference to the damage caused to the 
unique west front of Peterborough Cathedral, 
the Dean makes an urgent appeal for outside aid 
in repairing the mischief wrought. Four of the 
pinnacles have, Dr. Ingram states, been injured 
or destroyed, and it is feared that many other 
parts of the facade have been seriously shaken. 
The full extent of the damage cannot be ascer- 
tained until Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., has made 
his examination; but, from a preliminary ia- 
spection which has been made by Mr. John 
Thompson, the well-known builder, it is manifest 
that a considerable expenditure is immediately 
necessary to secure the safety of the west front. 
The gables of the north and south transepts, and 
part of the eastern chapel, have been for some 
time pronounced by Mr. Pearson to be in an 
unsafe condition, and need repairs as soon as funds 
are available. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has just been pub- 
lished giving reports by Professor A.: H. 
Church, F.R.S., professor of chemistry to 
the Royal Academy, on the conditions of the 
frescoes in the Houses of Parliament. Professor 
Church describes the measures taken by his 
advice during last autumn to clean the 
‘‘ Wellington”? and ‘‘Nelson,’? in the Royal 
Gallery, the ‘‘Moses’’ and ‘‘Daniel’’ by the 
late J. R. Herbert, the other pictures in the 
Peers’ Robing Room; the ‘ Mercy” and 
‘* Hospitality,’’ in the Queen’s Robing Room; 
and the pictures in the Upper Waiting Hall; 
the work being done by Mr. Redhead under 
the direction of Mr. Church, who has given his 
services throughout the proceedings gratuitously. 
The treatment appears to have been successful 
of the pictures in the gallery and robing rooms ; 
but Mr. Church says the frescoes in the Upper 
Waiting Hall are in a deplorable condition, 
and that there is not enough left of them to 
admit of their being restored. He recommends 
the treatment of five out of the sixteen paintings 
in the Peers’ and Commons’ corridor in the 
same way as those in the robing rooms and 
gallery, and that a uniform temperature of not 
less than 60 deg. Fahrenheit should be maintained 
in the Queen’s Robing Room and Royal Gallery. 


Tue negotiations for acquiring the property 
required for the removal of the houses in Poets’- 
corner and Old Palace-yard, which were con- 
demned by the Royal Commission on West- 
minster Abbey, will shortly be brought to a 
conclusion. Arrangements have already been 
made for the purchase of certain interests, in- 
cluding that of the freeholders, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the only outstanding cases, 
those of two leaseholders, will probably be settled 
in time for the demolition of the buildings to be 
carried out during the summer months. The 
Royal Commission were unanimous in recom- 
mending the removal of these houses, on the 
ground that they ‘‘not only conceal to a great 
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extent the architecture of the Chapel of Henry VII. 
and the ancient Chapter-house, but are also a 
constant source of danger to the Abbey from fire.”’ 
As to the vexed question of the best site for a 
monumental chapel, the Government adhere to 
their determination not to come to a final decision 
until Parliament shall have been consulted. It 
will be remembered that whilst one half of the 
Royal Commission, including Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
recommended the Old Palace-yard site, the other 
half, including Mr. Plunket, were in favour of 
erecting a chapel by the cloisters, on the site 
where the refectory formerly stood. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, whom Mr. Herbert Gladstone succeeded 
at the Office of Works, made no secret of his 
preference for the Old Palace-yard scheme, but 
more than one member of the Cabinet is said to 
be in agreement with Mr. Plunket. As it is felt 
to be desirable that the public shall be able to 
judge of the effect of removing the disfiguring 
buildings before anything further is done, the 
Parliamentary inquiry will not take place this 
session. 


Tue London School Board received at their 
last meeting a report from the Works Committee 
with reference to the application from Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, the architect tothe board, asking for a re- 
vision of his salary, which had remained stationary 
at £900 for the past seven years, notwithstand- 
ing the great increase in his duties. Mr. Bailey 
pointed out that, although his particular study of 
work was principally confined to elementary 
schools, yet he had a large amount of other work, 
e.g., Auerley Institution, Brentwood School, and 
other buildings of a special class, and needing 
special study beyond the time which he had at 
disposal in the office. He further mentioned that 
his predecessor, Mr. E. R. Robson, received a 
larger salary, and, in addition, was permitted to 
supplement the same by private practice; and 
that the architect to the London County Council 
receives a salary of £1,500 per annum. A month 
ago the Works Committee recommended that 
Mr. Bailey’s salary be raised from £900 to £1,000 
a year, but this was not concurred in by the 
members of the General Purposes Committee, 
and the matter was referred back. The Works 
Committee now proposed that an honorarium of 
£500 be granted the architect as remuneration for 
specialservices in relation to the enlargement of the 
board’s head-quarters and the planning of the 
Anerley Deaf {nstitution. This gave rise to a 
long discussion. Some members were opposed to 
any honorarium at all, others supported an 
amendment reducing the amount to £300, while 
others were in favour of referring the question 
back with a view to raising the salary of the 
architect to £1,000a year. Eventually, the ‘‘pre- 
vious question ’’ was carried by 24 to 22. 


Ovr old and valued contributor, Mr. Harry 
Hems, is the subject of this week’s interview 
with *‘ Celebrities at Home’”’ in The World. The 
‘* Luckie Horse Shoe’’ Studio, in Longbrook- 
street, Exeter, is described as the largest and 
loftiest sculptor’s workshop in the United King- 
dom, and the writer remarks: ‘‘ When the history 
of the remarkable revival of Gothic and Medi- 
eval art which characterises the latter half 
of the 19th century comes to be written, few 
names will stand out more prominent]y than that 
of Harry Hems, whose handiwork is to be found 
to-day, not only in more than a thousand British 
churches and cathedrals, ranging from St. 


Andrew’s, Fort William, to St. German’s, in” 


Cornwall, but in those of America and Canada, 
and such far-off places as Tokio, Rangoon, and 
Shillong.’’ 

Ix the course of a Local Government Board 
inquiry, held at Manchester, by Col. Durnford, | 
R.E., on Thursday in last week, application was 
made to borrow, with other sums, £50,000, for 
the completion of the technical school. It was 
explained that the designs of Messrs. Spalding 
and Cross, of London, were chosen in competition 
for the school under the advice of Mr. A. Water- 
house, R.A., the assessor. The committee had 
originally sought to borrow the sum of £150,000, 
which they had regarded as sufficient for the 


purpose ot building and equipment. But the . 


committee made many suggestions as to altera- 
tions of the plans and the substitution of mate- 


rials. Mr. William Windsor, of Brown-street, ° 


Manchester, the quantity surveyor for the school, 
considered that the cost of the school had, by the 
adoption of these suggestions, been increased by 
£29,377. The estimate of Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross was that their plans might be carried out 
for £85,000. The lowest tender, that of Messrs. 
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R, Neill and Sons, of Manchester, was £133,950, 
with an alternative tender (which had ° been 
accepted) of £141,000. Mr. Windsor, in giving 
evidence, said the discrepancy between the archi- 
tect’s estimate and the accepted tender, after 
allowing £29,377 for alterations to plans made by 
the committee, was between £19,000 and £20,000. 
Considerable opposition was made to the applica- 
tion, it being contended that the cost was exces- 
Sive, as the school would mean an outlay for the 
3,000 students of £47 per head, whereas the 
original estimate was £25 per head, and the 
Higher Grade School at Leeds cost £10 10s. per 
head. It was further pointed out that in their 
instructions to architects sending in competitive 
designs the corporation said that plans might be 
rejected if the sum of £75,000 was exceeded by 


more than 5 per cent. in the lowest acceptable 
tender. 


Tu half-yearly conference of the National 
Association of Slate Merchants and Slaters was 
held at Hull last week. The Mayor welcomed 
the delegates to the town at the town hall, and 
subsequently entertained them at luncheon. Mr. 
Charles Nicholson, president of the association, 
acknowledged the Mayor’s greeting and hospi- 
tality, and a vote of thanks was accorded to his 
Worship, on.the motion of Mr. J. D. Toxford, 
seconded by Mr. Thompson (Dewsbury), and 
supported by Mr. Worsnop (Leeds) and Mr. 
Nelson (Llangollen). In the afternoon the dele- 
gates assembled for the despatch of business at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, the president being in the 
chair. Reports showed that the membership now 
numbered 150, or about 50 per cent. of the trade 
of the country. This was considered very satis- 
factory, and the prospects of the association were 
pronounced to be of the brightest. To Mr. 
James Townsley, the hon. general treasurer, Mr, 
Worsnop (Leeds) presented a token of the 
appreciation of the association of his labours in 
the work of organisation. In the evening the 
delegates assembled at a smoking concert. 


Tue General Council of the Bar, in reporting 
on the question of the repeal of public general 
Acts by local and personal Acts, state they con- 
sider that ‘‘when a local Act repeals or amends 
any considerable portion of, or codifies, one or 
morepublic general Acts relating to the Metropolis 
or any other importart area, the repealing or 
codifying Act, in whatever way it may have been 
introduced into, or have passed through, Parlia- 
ment, should ultimately be printed in all its 
material parts, and promulgated, among the 
public general statutes. This is more especially 
desirable when the Acts so repealed, amended, or 
codified, have been frequently the subject of 
judicial interpretation, as was the case with the 
old Metropolitan Building Acts repealed by the 
London Building Act, 1894.” 


Se 
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New local board offices are being erected at 
Waterloo, Liverpool, special consideration being 
given to the ventilation, which will be carried out 
on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of 


the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted 
for the extraction of the vitiated air, 


The Borough Hospital, Plymouth, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke flues, the 


same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 


All opposition having been withdrawn to the 
rebuilding by the London County Council of Vauxhall 
Bridge, the Bill conferring that power has been sent 
to the Committee upon Unopposed Bills. 


The annual congress of the British Archzeslogical 
Association will be held at Stoke-on-Trent during | 
the summer. 


A start was made on Monday in the construction 
of the new bridge which is to be erected over the 
river Dee at’ Queensferry by the Flintshire County 
Council at a total cost of some £15,000. The bridge 
will take the place of the existing ferry boats. 


Foundation stones of a Sunday-school which is 
being added to Richmond-hill Wesleyan Chapel, 
Leeds, were laid on Saturday. The building will 
consist of an assembly room, 64ft. by 35ft., seated 
for 450 persons, and on either side classrooms, In 
the basement will be an infants’ classroom, 30ft. by 
21ft., and another classroom, 34ft. by 21ft. The 
cost will be £2,800. The works are being carried 
out by Mr. C. Myers, brick and stone work ; Mr. T. 
Harrod, wood work; Mr, T. Barrand, plumbing ; 
Mr. Pennington, plastering ; Messrs. Pickles Bros,, 
slatiig ; and Messrs. Holmes and Co., heating. 
Mr. G, F. Danby, of Leeds, is the architect, 


advance the wages of their workmen one halfpenny 


per hour, from 8d. to 83d., from the 13th of May 
next. 


in Leicester come out on strike to-morrow (Satur- 
day) for 1d. per hour advance in wages, from 8d. 
to 9d. The employers have offered to settle the 
dispute by arbitration, according tothe rules agreed 
to between the parties, but the men declined. 
With hundreds of houses at ‘present unroofed, it 
seems probable that the employers will be compelled 


March 20th, in regard to an application of the B 

Corporation for sanction to borrow £30,000 for the 
purpose of electric lighting, and £3,000 for carrying 
out alterations and additions to the refuse destroyer 
at Fernhill. 
wright, explained the proposals. 


granted several increases of salary to their officials, 
including that of Mr. Fletcher 
land steward and surveyor, from £550 to £600 per 
annum; Mr. William Goldstraw, chief assistant 
building surveyor, and Mr. James Morgan, chief: 


154 for the amendment—i.¢,, 
trustees held an adjourned meeting on Tuesday to. 
receive the report as to the result of the poll, and, | 
after a discussion, it was agreed almost unani- 
mously to appoint a special committee to consider 
the whole question and report. 


by fire towards the end of last 
restored, and was opened on Friday. The internal 
plan remains as before; but an 
decoration and the addition of 
glass, give the interior 
from what it had. 
from plans by Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, architect, 
Edinburgh, at a cost of about £900. Ghai oc gears ate! 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Sarurpay (To-morrow).—Building Trades* Exhibition, 
Agricultural Hall. Workmen’s Compe- 
tition in Handicrafts. 2 p.m. 

London and Provincial Builders’ Fore- 
men’s Association. ‘ Present Day Ap- 
prenticeship,”’ by J. Ackerman. 7.30p.m. 

Society of Engineers. ‘ Portland 
Cement’: Its Testing Uses and Abuses,”’ 
by D. B. Butler. 7.30 p.m. 

Monpay. — Building Trades Exhibition. Agricultural 
Hall. “A Comparative View of Archi- 
tecture,’’ by Prof. Banister Fletcher. 


oi 
and beautiful CoLour o 

Quarries Well Opened; Quick Desp G 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and E 
-. Address :— en, 

THE HAM HILL STONE 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, 

London Agent :— 

Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, raven-str; 


7.30 p.m. 

re aii Institution. ‘ Forestry,’’ Ce 

y G. Cadell. 8 p.m. 1] a Es 
TuEspAy.—Building Trades Exhibition, Agricultural 121, Bunhill Row, Lon 

Hall. Conference of Brick Manufac- SSE a 

turers. 3 p.m. TELEPHONE Ne. 2 


Society of Arts. ‘“My Recent Voyage 
in Siberia,” by Captain Wiggins. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil’ Engineers. ‘'Tor- 
pedo Boat Destroyers,” by J. I. Thorney- 
croft and §. W. Barnaby. 8 p.m. 

Glasgow ArchitecturalAssociation, “The 
Work and Influence of the Brothers 
Adam in Scotland,” by’ John White. 


Trades Exhibition, Agricultural 
“Chemical Aspects of Clay- 
working,” by J. T. Norman, F.C.S8. 3 p.m. 
Building Trades Exhibition. ‘“ Elec- 
tricity as Applied to Buildings,”’ by Prof. 
H. Robinson.: 8 p.m. 
Society of-:Arts. ‘Sand-Blast Pro- 
cesses,’’ by J. P. Holtzapffel. 8 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Society. “ St. 
Andrew’s Priory,” by John Kinross ; 
“ Ancient Mural Art in Scotland,’ by 'T. 
Bonnar. 8 p.m. 
Tuvurspay.—Building Trades Exhibition, Agricultural 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CO: 
Conservatories & Gree 
WOODEN BUILDI 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP rT] 
CHURCH BENCHES & P 
WM. OLIVER & 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, 


8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Building 
Hall 


Hall. Conference of Workers in Cement. TEAK, VENEER, and FAN 
3 p.m. FAS) } r 
St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. MERCHANTS, 


“‘Brasses and Matrices at St? Alban’s 
Abbey,” by Andrew Oliver. 7.30 p.m. 
Fripay.—Royal Institution.’ Paper by Lord Rayleigh. 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON 
The most extensive Stock of e1 


oe Wood in Planks and Boards, dry 
= immediate use. sige eater Bee 
| 
Crave Petus, ieee 


*,* Correspondents would in all 
the addresses of the parties cendatink Car 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 
GREENOCK.—The master slaters have agreed to 


Asurorp, Kenr,—For the erection of n 
Mr, H, J. Jettrey, architect:— 
Amos and Ford (accepted 


Barxine, Essmx.—For new board 
centre, and caretaker’s cottage, North- 
Barking School Board. ° Mr. C. J. Dawso 
Barking, architect. Quantities by Messrs. 
and Theobald :— : 

anes and Sons... 
Boyae, sca! esi ey 
Stephens, Bastow, and Co. ... 


LxicEsTER.—All the bricklayers and carpenters 


one 


to concede the advance asked. Foster and Dicksee . Wie 
Holland and Hannen... .., 
Sel Brats aT EE Gregar and Son Dae 
Mr, Thomas Coddington, M.Inst.C.E., an in- Reed and Son... .., 
spector from the Local Government Board, held an Kirk and Randall 
inquiry at the Council-chamber, Bury, Lancs, on Coxhead, F. J... 


Watson, W.... whereas 
Holliday and Greenwood ., 
Lansdowne and Co. .. : 
Rider and Sons ase 
Holloway Bros. 
Mowlem and Co.* 
Shepherd, W. ... aie 
* Accepted, subject to sanction of 


Bournemoutu.—For erecting and 
infants’ school, cloak-rooms, latrines, 
Y | combe British schools, Bournemouth, for 


The borough surveyor, Mr. J. Cart- 


The city council of Liverpool at their last meeting 


T. Turton, deput 


surveyor of roads, each from £320 to £350 ; and Mr. ee es 
Thomas Duncanson, assistant water engineer, from Chinchen, W. J. 
£350 to £400, rising afterwards to £450 per annum Medus, G. ah 

A poll of the trustees of the Manchester Royal cree ies nae Cox 
Infirmary has just been taken on the question of Walden Bros.“ 
extension or rebuilding of the institution, The Jenkins and Son 
board of management proposed, at the annual James, G. AG: 
meeting, to enlarge the building by adding two Hoare, We. -... s. 
lateral extensions on the site of the existing north ee, oe Son... 
and south porticos. To this an amendment was aap Fi Pe Phe 

di : teu rgeand Harding... .., 

moved, recommending the gradual rebuilding of the Dean, To. ee ee 
infirmary on the present site, and requesting the Eaton, J. he 
board of management to have plans prepared and Hayward and Son 
submitted to a special meeting within three months. Burt and Vick ... 
The poll has resulted in a majority of 442 to Lucas, J. W. 


Smith, H. (accepted) ... 2 Ae 

All of Bournemouth. ; 
Bristou,—For the erection of the 

for the Bristol school board:— — 


for rebuilding. The 


Walters, Bs) 232 hoe 
Hatherley and Carr .., 
Cowlin, W., and Son ... 
Humphreys, G. ; 
ilkins, G. 

Bevan, A.J. ... 
Rossiter, H. J..., es Wonca nage 
Forse, H. A. (accepted) Bs 

For the plumbing work for the ab 
Williams, J., Bristol (accepted) 
_ [Ten tenders received. 


which was damaged 
year, has now been 


Portobello Parish Church, 


entire change of 
leaded cathedral 
quite a different appearance 
The work has been carried out 


fee 
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~ Then again 2 ‘many of the materials Beye hata Building Exhibition, to be serviceable, 
bited cannot be judged of by a mere inspec- | Should, as we thirty years since and more 
tion. At one stand, perhaps, is shown a new | first suggestad, be permanent, and not merely 
kind of plaster. It may have all sorts of | periodical. - ia 
merits, but nothing is visible to indicate} The obvious difficulty about this is the 
them. There is nothing unusual about its | space it is supposed to require; but it would 
colour or its surface; there is nothing to| not need half as much room ag people fancy. 
suggest eyen whether it is meant for in- A square yard or two of flooring would be 
ternal or external use. All the information | enough to hold all the samples which most 
given to the passer-by is that it is ‘not manufacturers really want to display. Tf an 
much dearer than ordinary plaster.” But architect is looking for bricks of some par- 
why should an architect take the trouble of ticular colour or texture, or—what happens 
making inquiries about it if this is allj quite as often—for a good brick which can 
that the exhibitor has to say in its favour ?| be had on reasonable terms in some particu- 
Dearness is no recommendation, and newness | lar part of the Kingdom where he is about 
—in things like plaster, which cannot be to build, it is enough if he can meet with one 
trusted till they have stood the test of time:---| or two sample bricss of the rizht kind He 
is, by itself, an objection. The stuff may does not want a quantity of the bricks made 
crack, or swell, or fall to powder, or do a| into a pier, ora summer-house, or a ‘‘ trophy’ 
dozen other objectionable things, and the| before he can judge them; he would nmiuch 
architect who introduces it will get at least|rather have them where he can lift them, 
90 per cent. of the blame if it does, This, of | and handle them, and examine them, So it 
course, is a case of imperfect description on }18 with other things. But the traditions of 
the exhibitor’s part. There may be advan- | International Exhibitions are still in force. 
tages enough connected with his material to} When the object is to attract the general 
outweigh all preliminary objections, but he | public, something must be set up for the public 
does not make them known ; and if eyerysone| to stare at. Itis not enough to show a good 
acted as he does, a walk through a Building description of candles: they must be stacked 
Trades’ Exhibition would bs a yery uuprofit-| up in fantastic shapes, and made into a 
able pastime, : great ‘‘ candle trophy.” It is not enough to 

The architect, again, has to think of the| send in a first-rate sample of coals : a gigantic 
future. However well his work may be| block is the proper thing, and it ought to be 
done, his building, some day or other, will| labelled ‘‘the largest mass of coal eyer 
need repairs. It behoyes him, amongst hewn.” But in an exhibition where only 
other things, to consider how these repairs| practical men. go with defini‘e business 
are to be managed. Will it be possible, objects, there is Lo n-ed for all this nonsense, 
when they are wanted, to make good the The less of it the better, and when it is once 
old work with the samo sort of materials} got 1id of a very litte space will acc.m- 
which were first used in it? If not, can it|modate a great many useful specimens. 
be properly repaired with such materials as|They should be accompinied by complete 
are always at hand ?- A patch is not always| printed descriptions, and where possible by 
a disfigurement, but there are cases in which | prices. As prices vary from time to time, 
itis intolerable. One sort of brick may be| 4nd as the exhibitors would not have attend- 
mended with another, so may one sort of | ants of their own in charge of their samples, 
stone, or one sort of slate. But how about|it should be the duty of the curator or 
manufactured things which are made to| Manager to alter the prices and descriptions 
marked and unusual shapes? It may be|as often as requested. A permanent exhibi- 
essential to mitch them, for structural ag| tion of this kinl, in an accessible position, 
well as for artistic reasons, yet perhapsin| would do gvol service both to those who 
a few years they will be no longer in the sell and taose who order the innumerable 
market. The substancs they were made things which con:titute or furnish a modern 
from may be exhausted, or the company | building. — : eo te aie 
which made them may be wound up. Some} A Building Trades’ Exhibition is es:en- 
thirty years ago, nearly all the stations on| tially an advertisement, or a collection of 
a well-known railway were roofed with a| advertisements. The question for those who 
certain ingenious form of tile. But for} have goods to sell is simply whether this way 
reasons like those just mentioned, it became | of advertising pays better or worse than other 
‘more and more difficult to repair them, and| ways. It is probably cheaper than the 
finally the patent tiles were all stripped off, | issuing of expensive trade catalogues. ‘These 
and the roofs re-laid with plain tiles, at ajare showered upon architects in such pro- 
great expense. Here is another reason why |fusion that it is seldom possible to find-any 
architects are shy of new inventions, eyen| particular one when it is wanted. They 
when meritorious. ‘The gocds-are to be had| accumulate on office shelves, they grow black 
this year; but who can guarantee that they | with dust, and just when they might be 
will be purchasable ten years, or even fiye| useful they are lost. The consequence is, 
‘years, hence ? that the architect who has an order to give 

An architect's practice varies from time to |for anything outside his regular practice 
time with the varying wants of the com-jturns to the current number of his. pro- 
munity. After ali, there is only a. small| fessional journal, and looks for addresses 
assortment of things in a buildin exhibi- | there. Or possibly he searches some trade 
tion, and it often happens that none of them directory, some attempt at combining and 
have much relation to the work he is con-| classifying a multitude of advertisements. It 
cerned with just when the exhibition takes| he does, there are two things that bafilo him, 
place. Me may be building workmen’s| One is that the best firms do not generally 
cottages, and may be invited to see marble| appear there; he cannot so much as fiud 
mosaics or handpainted tiles. He may be| their names. The other is that tho classi- 
building churches or schools; and maybe] fication is:imperfect. If he is looking, say, 
asked to visit Islington and inspect kitchen-|for asphalte, he may chance to discover the 
ranges. Ilis commissions may all be in a| names of all the asphalte firms on consecutive 
stone district, where rubble walls are the| pages. But if baths are what he is in szarch 
natural materisl, and the most interesting | of, they are distributedin unexpected places 
exhibits may be bricks and terracotta. All| all through the book, and mixed up, now 
these thing are useful in their season, | with covking apparatus, now with electric 
but to him, the seasoa is not just then,| bells, now with slate chimueypieces, and 
Its postponement may be for years, and it| now with glazed bricks. So if is with most 
may be for ever, It is hardly worth hig | other minufactures. The idea of combining 
lisgrace to you amongst} while to go and study muterials he does not| and classifying advertisements is a-good one, 
rceptions. {tis to avoid) want, because at some future date, when | but it is one that remains to be carried out in 
his that architects give | perhap3, they have been improved upon or| anything like perfection. If this were really 
o long-es'ablished | superseded, he hopes for an opportunity of | done, we might have, in one case, a complete 
aa ree working them in, And thisseems to siggestjand yaluable work of reference, instead of a 
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ing Trades Exhibition of this 
fairly be considered a success 
that is, as such exhibitions go. 
n hardly be expected to attract the 
blic, for if they laid themselves 
so, they could no longer calculate 
ng the specialists whose support is 
one too many of these visit 
ent, and if the exhibition were 
lar, more elementary, more un- 
ery way, the attendance would 
iL. 
t been in past years so small ? 
must often ask this question, 
_ vain for a reply. Here, in 
east, are the latest results of 
1, the most advanced efforts of 
8, as they concern the matters 
is the business of an architect's 
derstand, and yet comparatively 
itects ever take the trouble to 
ook at them. To some extent, 
the architects are to blame. They 
encourage efforts at improvement, 
ught also to keep their own know- 
date. Experience shows them, 
that there is less to be learned at 
ng Trades Exhibition than might be 
» It does not.so fully represent the 
sit mightdo. The mere inspection of 
tall does not prove that when they 
in bulk they will be equal t» the 
They may, or may not be; and in 
{ competition the latter possi- 
ppens too often to b» ignored. 
isk is that they may not be 
good time. Especially is this the 
“the clay-working arts. Sometimes 
result of inexperience, and some- 
in of insufficient plant or insuffi- 
our, which in their turn are often 
tesults of insufficient capital. In any case, 
h evil which the architect has to dread 
id most others. It may delay his 
or months. The work has gone 
actorily to a certain point. The 
 half-done, in bricks of some 
‘shade; the jambs and arches are 
ult of some special sort of terra- 
the: comes a telegram from the 
W © yory sorry that the kiln 
-day is a failuré; another lot will 
three weeks.” A brickmaker’s 
; quite as long as a prophetic cne, 
entators tell us, signifies seven 
actice it means a month; or 
a wait in patience for nearly 
then, it may be, you get 
“Fresh kiln opened to- 
lent; colour of bricks a 
. Sample; hope you'll be 
AJL this time the build- 
fuming and fretting at 
laming his architect for 
terials which there was so 
oty about getting. Another 
ths’ standstill would drive him 
eration, you remember that, 
peope in general, he hardly 
one colour from another. lor 
ings, you pass over the 
ancy in tint, and then, as 
! lasts, it is an eyesore 
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heap of dirt-begrimed catalogues ; and, in 


the other case, an intelligible and instructive 
permanent exhibition. 


NEW CONSTRUCTIONAL TYPES. 


HE substitution of new. methods of 
construction for engineering or archi- 
tectural purposes is of general interest to the 
profession. Hyery change in this respect 
illustrates that law of yariation of type and 
modification which is observable in nature, 
and which Darwin and others have called 
‘natural selection.” To look back only a 
few years, we haye scen the great changes 
which the use of concrete and iron have 
created in the construction of floors and roofs 
-yaults, and a variety of minor purposes. 
Thus the old double-framed timber floor has 
largely given place to new types of floor con- 
struction, in which iron or steel combined 
with pottery or concrete are employed. 
yen a greater revolution has taken place 
in the construction of tunnels and sub- 
ways; and it may be of interest to yoint 
to a few recent engineering woiks which 
haye shown this change. One of the 
most important departures to notice is the 
substitution of tubes made of. cast-iron 
segments for the ordinary masonry tunnel, 
a mode of construction which has been em- 
ployed in several new and important works, 
notably the City and Stockwell Wlectric 
Railway, the new line in progress from 
Waterloo terminus of the South-Western 
tailway to the City, the Blackwall Tunnel, 
and the Glasgow District Subway. These par- 
ticular schemes for rapid transit and local 
traffic are probably amongst the most im- 
portant undertakings, from an engineering 
point of view, of the century. ‘he older 
structures of this kind were costly and 
laborious in construction, requiring a vast 
amount of centring and timbering. Again, 
city requirements have called for a tuunel 
that can be constructed just to clear the 
surface of roadway, that can be formed 
below the lines of our streets—a condition 
‘that could not be fulfilled with the old 
masonry arched form, which required a 
body of earth all round it to prevent 
collapse, strong counterforts to resist thrust, 
and a sufficient weight of soil over the 
crown of arch. In other places it has 
become necessary to resort tu the method 
known as ‘‘cut and cover,” by which the 
surface of the street is removed to put in a 
concrete arch or an iron roof, as the case may 
be. Sometimes the tunnel has to be driven 
below a river or harbour, as at Glasgow, 
which necessitates the employment of mate- 
rials and a mode of construction which will 
keep out the water better and be less bulky 
than masonry. In short, subways have now 
to be formed in every conceivable kind of soil, 
rock, water-bearing strata, below the surface of 
paved streets and the beds of rivers. Condi- 
‘tions have to be observed in every instance 
which make it compulsory to adopt a par- 
ticular type of subway or tunnel for each 
situation. 
‘We now give a few details of those works 
_ just enumerated, by which we shall see 
that, while concrete and iron haye been 
mainly substituted for brickwork, several 
modifications haye been made in the actual 
construction to suit various circumstances. 
Mr. J. H. Greathead, in the City and South 
London line, now in workiog order, which 
runs from near the Monument, taking a 
course under the Thames, to Stockwell, has 
two features of its own which separate it 
from other works of the kind. ‘The first is 
the method adopted in construction—two 
cast-iron tubes placed side by side, or, in 
Some places where the streets were narrow, 
under one another, these being constructed 
by the aid of circular shields, an improyed 
appliance of the engineer; and, second, the 
motive power employed—namely, electricity. 
‘Lhe first of these features alone concerns us. 
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surface of the ground, and follow generally | I 
They are con-|s 
structed of iron segments bolted together at. 


the main thoroughfares. 


their flanged edges, which are planed smooth, 
and through small holes irc the iron culvert 
cement in a liquid state is blown in, and 
forms a skin on the exterior of tube, while 
the interior is concreted to form a smooth 
surface. ie 

The Blackwall Tunnel, east of Greenwich, 
crossing the Thames, for vehicular and 
pedestrian traffis, is of similar construction. 
The tunnel is of tubular form of cast iron, 
and there are two sections—a light and a 
heavy section. The heavier section consists 
of a tube 2in. in thickness with flanges 12in. 
deep; each ring is 2ft. 6in. in length, and 
is built up of 14 segments, with a solid key 
at the crown. All the joints are planed and 
have recesses inside for caulking. To form 
an outer skin of cement, holes are drilled in 
the plates, through which grout is forced by 
compressed air; this fills up the spaces out- 
side the lining and makes a perfectly water- 
tight tunnel. The lighter section of lining or 
tube is 1}in, in thickness with 10in. flanges, 
but in other respects is the same as that 
described. The tubes have a diameter of 
24ft. Sin. in the clear, with a roadway of 
16ft., and sidewalks each of about 3ft., and 
the total length is about 6. 000ft. -Of this 
length there are the open approsches, ‘ cut 
and cover” portions, besides the tunnel below 
the river, of 1,212ft. in length. There are 
four shafts of an internal diameter of 4Sft., 
two on each side of the river, where changes 
of level occur. 
form spiral staircases for foot passengers. 
The gradients of the approaches are 
about 1 in 36. We have only to com- 
pare this mode of constructing a tunnel 
under water with that adopted in the o'd 
Thames Tunnel to understand the full mean- 
ing of the departure. What a vast saving in 
material and cost of labour! The Blackwall 
Tunnel is constructed in ground of varying 
kind, the bore holes made indicating some 
very uncertain kinds of material to be dealt 
with. Water in large quantities has, no 
doubt, been met with. The ‘“‘ cut and cover”’ 
portion of the work connecting the approaches 
with the iron-lined tunnel haye brick tunnels 
of tubular shape 24[t. 3in. diameter—one, 
the lighter section, is 18iu. thick, or of four 
1ings of brickwork, and the other 1ft. 10Jin. 
in thickness. 
level is of glazed bricks; outside the brick- 
work a lining of asphalte 1din. thick is placed 
to prevent the percolation of water. The 
brickwork in each case is backed with Port- 
land-cement concrete, built close to side of 
trench all: round the tunnel. 


Another interesting instance is aff rded by 


the new line now in progress from Waterloo 
Station to the City, a double-track line, each 
track being a cast-iron tube. ‘his railway 
will be over 1} miles in length, and is 
intended to connect the 
Terminus on the south side of the Thames to 
the Mansion House in the City. It will pro- 
ceed under the river andalong Queen Victoria- 
street. 
the Thames by an easy curve, which by its 
gradient will give a starting impetus, and it 
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tubes, which are side by side, are of the 
diameter of 12ft. 1din., instead of 10ft. 2in., 


which is the diameter of the South London 
subway, and the interior of the tubes is to 
be made smooth with concrete. At the Water- 


loo end the depth of bottom of tunnel is to be 
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covering of soil of 24ft. Clay is the material 
which is being bored. The projected Cen- 
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entilating ducts, and sundry 
s. In New York and Chicago, 
western cities of the States, the 
rs and walls are utilised for many 
indeed, as some suppose, we are 
new architectural style, it will be 
ill have to take cognisance of con- 
and iron, and the many forms into 
they can be applied in construction. 
floors, roofs, domical structures, stairs, 
-yariety of minor details may be con- 
in those materials, and it is only 
. of time how long architects will 
gineers and patentees the sole un- 
right of impressing upon them any 
echaracter they are capable of receiving. 
BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 
7 Building Trades Exhibition closed on 
day, after a highly-successful run. 
d a few notes of some exhibits we were 
> include last week :— _ Re 
Stall No. 177, the Fireproof Construction 
py, of 11, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
ited their fireproof and soundproof hygienic 
. These partitions, when finished and 
both sides with the company’s quick- 
hygienic cement, are less than 3in. thick, 
ir strength is equal to that ofa 4} brick 
The work can be executed without noise 
and for partitioning-off offices in a build- 
tly tenanted, this alone is a valuable 
_ There are many distinct advantages in 
enic construction, some of them being 
ing :—The partitions are in themselves 
5th the weight of 43 brickwork ; but 
ing binding procured by their system 
renders them perfectly self-support- 
wall to wall, so that, if necessary, any 
the wall may be cut out, which is done 
sawing, for doorways, &c., without in 
egree weakening the partition. This 


dation for its adoption, as the incon- 
f cracked walls and dry rot are thus 
byiated, as also the open space, which 
and-plaster partitioning makes such a 
receptacle for vermin and dirt. The par- 
also sound-resisting, and have been 
cal cubicles to stop the noise of piano 
th great success. The same methods 
ction as are applicable to the walls of 
are also used for the fireproofing of 
ist floors, which does away with 
and iron, and acts as a pugging 
The Company are also exhibiting 
of hygienic non-efflorescent cement, 
a cheap quick-drying plastering 
free from acid. This cement has a clean 
appearance, and is worked as easily as 
and dries at once. Another speciality 
enic concrete of this company, which 
ready prepared aggregated concrete 
mall Bags, which can be hoisted right 


ectly fireproof, as all coke breeze is 
ith. The maderial should be useful 
as it does not expand or contract, 
g, and setting quickly allows the 
struck in a few hours. ‘The hygienic 
a capital lining to damp walls or 
buildings. We understand the com- 
cently, amongst numerous other 
ted work at Kensington Palace, 
e and the Lyceum Theatres; Eiffel 
lackpool; Guy’s Hospital, and the 
ool Board. 
building at stands 73 and 74 of the 
ofing Tile Co. attracted a good deal 
was covered with the ‘‘self-lock ’”’ 
@ sizes —viz., Gin. 9in., and 12in, 
are suitable for all purposes as roof 
hey are made with a special machine, 
/and ‘sand in certain proportions. 
used in any climate, and for roofs of 
‘he Anthydor paint, with which all 
ork of the stand was covered, isa 
tary substitute for oil paint and dis- 
Tt is non-poisonous, odourless, damp- 
ble, and does not crack or blister 


_ The Marpedo Compound Company, of Reading, 
exhibited several applications of their Marpedo 
paint, damp-proof enamel, and petrifying liquid. 
The paint is compounded onan antiseptic basis; the 
damp-proof enamel forms a substitute for glazed 
bricks, and is readily applied, and the petrifying 
liquid waterproofs porous stone and brick, and 


prevents decay. 


The Patent Chimney-Pot Company, Gray’s 
Inn-road, and Albion-street, Leeds, have an 
attractive. stand, on which a variety of Peyton’s 
Patent ‘‘ Champion ’’ Chimney-Pots are on view, 
adapted to every kind of flue and building. The 
‘*Champion ’’ chimney-pot has this great ad- 
vantage over its many competitors in the market 
—it secures an up-current at the upper end of the 
chimney, preventing the down draught, which is 
the cause of all smoky chimneys. The ‘‘ Champion’’ 
pot prevents the admission of down draught by a 
series of trumpet-shaped tapering tubes formed 
in the body of the ware, which in their lower 
part are open to the external currents of air from 
all sides, and which ascend to near the top of pot 
in a direction which insures an upward current of 
compressed air, carrying the smoke with it. This 
pot also is a safeguard against smoke from 
higher adjacent buildings. As there is no ob- 
struction in the orifice, it can be easily swept. 
These pots have a pleasing outline, and the fluted 
appearance of the tubes round them gives them an 
ornamental appearance. They are made in fire- 
clay, and in buff and red terracotta. There is 
nothing to get out of order, and the price is very 
reasonable. Several excellent ventilating terminals 


on the same principle are exhibited. 


Messrs. Martin, Earle, and Co., Ltd., of 
Wickham Cement Works, Rochester, attracted 
considerable attention by their complete exhibits 
of cements, and ingenious apparatus for burning 
the same. In consequence of the demand hitherto 
made upon their works, Messrs. Martin, Earle, 
and Co. have during the past winter completed 


extensive alterations to their factory and plant, 


which will enable them to more than double their 


previous output. They have taken advantage of 


these alterations to introduce at the same time 


every known modern improvement in the manu- 
facture of Portland cement. The reputation 
their cement has hitherto enjoyed for high burn- 
ing and fine grinding will be greatly enhanced, 
and the tests made since the introduction of these 


improvements show the cement to be of a quality 
second to none in the market. They guarantee 


all cement sent out from their works to be abso- 
lutely pure and unadulterated. 
At stand 227 the Andrews-Hawksley Patent 


Tread Company exhibited ‘* Andrews’’ Patent 


Reversible Tread (1894).’’ This tread is recom- 


mended as being a complete combination of the 


qualities of safety, silence, strength, lightness, 
and cheapness. I’rom the method of construction 


it is impossible for the wood blocks to become 


loose or drop out, and it is equally applicable, 
therefore, indoors or out. The section can also 
be varied to suit particular circumstances, so that 


no unnecessary weight of metal need be put in 


where it is not required to take the load, as in the 
case of repairing stone, wood, or iron steps, or 
applying it to new steps of the same description, 
to give safe and silent foothold. A tread dft. 
long and 1ft. wide, No. 1 section, supported for 
3in. at each end, underadistributed load of l5cwt., 
gave a deflection of 3in. ; when load removed, 
noappreciable permanent deflection shown. The 
tread being reversible, it is calculated to last four 
times as long as any other tread in the market. 
When the front blocks are worn (in about seven 
years) the tread can be turned round, and the 
back blocks brought. to the front. When these 
in turn are worn down (another seven years) the 
tread can be turned over, and the other side worn 
in a similar manner, giving a total life of, say, 
30 years. In addition to ordinary stair treads, 
for which any of the sections may be employed 
according to the degree in which strength, safety, 
silence, &c., are required, this tread can be ap- 
plicd wherever a safe foothold is essential, such 
as for cellar-flaps, covers for gas and water mains, 
hydrant covers, manhole covers for sewers, mats 
for public buildings, omnibuses, tramcars, rail- 
way carriages, passenger steamers, &c, The 
light section is specially suitable for small treads, 
such as tram and ’bus staircases, railway signal 
ladders, &c., where safety is essential and no 
great strength necessary. 


THE LONDON BUILDING Act, 1894, 
formed the subject of a well-attended conference 


| held on Friday afternoon, under the presidency 


sion was opened by Professor Banister Fletcher, 
chairman of fhe consultative committee, and dis- 
trict surveyor for St. Mary, Newington, who 
exhibited a number of diagrams showing the 
thicknesses of walls demanded under the old and 
present Building Acts, the new diagonal line of 
625 degrees, and the inclination of roofs, &c. In 
the course of his address Professor Fletcher asked 
whether, in the experience of architects and 
builders during the past three months, since the 
new London Building Act had been in operation, 
the Act seemed to be so drawn as to enable the 
Courts to support the intention of the framers 
of the measure? That Act had cost at least 
£10,000 to pass, and although at present it had 
not been brought before any higher court than 
those of the London stipendary magistrates, they 
had had a decision by Sir John Bridge, whose 
opinions always carried weight. In the Totten- 
ham Court-road case, turning on the point 
whether extensive additions to premises were of 
the warehouse or domestic class, Sir John Bridge 
was reported to have declared 41, sub-section 2, 
dealing with the prescribed angle of 63°, and the 
imaginary horizontal line to be *‘ perfectly unin- 
telligible,’’—a condemnation in which he included 
all other sections, asserting that ‘‘ where intel- 
ligible the sections were intelligible in two 
different ways, and capable of two distinct con- 
structions.’’ Eventually the magistrate decided 
the case entirely on the question of fact, and with- 
out reference to the Act. The speaker was bound 
to say ‘that the Act was not satisfactory to the 
architectural professicn at large, and this re- 
sult, with a measure so carefully drafted, only 
showed the difficulty of framing building laws to 
meet all possible cases. The late Lord Beaconsfield 
sagely remarked that, if the judges only treated 
the intentions of the House of Parliament with 
the same respect that they showed to the interpre- 
tations of judges, there would be few difficulties of 
administration. The misleading practice of some 
London magistrates was to take decisions and 
interpretations under the old Building Acts and 
endeavour to apply them tothe new Act. Nothing 
could be more fallacious and more certain to lead. 
to errors. It must be admitted that the diffi- 
culties of passing such an Act, especially in the 
way of definitions, were enormous, as was 
evident from the fact that, as passed, the new 
Act contained no definition of a ‘‘ building.’’ The 
clause as draughted in the House of Commons, 
but which was struck out in the House of Lords, 
read: ‘‘A ‘building’ shall mean an erection 
comprising a cubical space defined by walls, piers, 
posts, columns, or other supports or inclosures by 
a roof, whether the erection is whoily inclosed or 
not, and whether it is fixed on permanent founda- 
tions or not, and of whatever material the sup- 
ports, inclosures, or roof may be composed.’”’ ‘T'o 
this it was objected that the definition would 
embrace three short trestles and a sheet of tar- 
paulin, and the whole clause was consequently 
expunged. In the Act as passed, in section 5 
subsection 27, a ‘‘ public building’? included an 
hotel or lodging-house, where the building ex- 
tended to more than 250,000ce.ft., and had sleeping 
accommodation for more than a hundred persons. 

Thus, if an hotel had accommodation for a hundred 
guests the corridors, passages, landings, and 
flights of stairs need only be of wood; but if 
another person slept there these features must be 
of fire-resisting materials. It followed, there- 

fore, according to the strict letter of the law, 

that the district surveyor ought to make domi- 

ciliary visits periodically to such buildings to 

ascertain if a double bed were substituted for a 
single one, when the whole construction would 

have to be altered. Section 150, relating to the 

notice of objection which the district surveyor 

was to serve on the builder or building owner, 

relative to alterations required in the plans sub-~ 

mitted, was-ambiguous; the point had already 

been raised before a magistrate, and would 

without doubt have to be settled by a court of 


‘law. At present the architect or builder brought 


his plans and drawings to the district surveyor, 
who, as a matter of courtesy, pointed out 
any defects or contraventions of the Act, 
and they were amended. Under the new 
Act the district surveyor had to give a 
notice of objection based on the builder’s notice, 
and not on the plans and drawings. ‘This, 
according to the strict letter of Act, the builder 
must be allowed to go on with his erection, and 
then the district surveyor’s opportunity for 
objection to irregularities arose when the work 
was executed. As the district suryeyor kept no 


of Mr. Lewis Solomon, F.R.I.B.A. The discus- 
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drawings, he would not be able to prove his 
points. As a matter of fact, doubtless district 
surveyors would follow the old practice, but 
sooner or later difficulties would arise on this 
oint. Among the omissions in the Act might 
e mentioned that relating to pugging of floors in 
habitable rooms constructed over stables—sec- 
tion 70, subsection ¢. In these cases it was pro- 
vided that a three-inch layer of concrete should 
be placed between the floor and ceiling between 
joists, but there was nothing providing that 
these materials should be fire-resisting, or 
should serve any other purpose than to prevent 
effluyium ascending into the rooms from thestables. 
Nothing was said in this clause as to whether the 
joists were to be of wood or iron, nor was the point 
made more clear by the second schedule of table 
20, rule 7. Then, again, as to the heights of 
future buildings next the street. Where a street 
was laid out before August, 1862, if the street 
were 50ft. in width, a new building might be 
six stories in height, in addition to two stories in 
the roof; and if the street were less than 50ft. 
wide, the height might only be equal to the 
width of street: ‘The question arose, Did the 
diagonal line regulating the height by thestreet’s 
width apply to the rebuilding of old premises 
or not? So far as appeared at present, he 
thought that it did mot, and could not be 
made to, apply to the reconstruction of 
old buildings, but that they might be re- 
erected to the same height as the old buildings 
which were replaced. Again let them take the 
case of old lofty buildings in an old street, where 
a wider thoroughfare was desired; might the 
building owner in that case re-erect to the old 
height? He thought he could not do so, if 
thereby the prescribed open space at the rear 
would be impinged upon. Further, by section 
61, sub-section 2, buildings exceeding 30ft. in 
height and having a parapet must be provided 
with dormer window or proper access toroof. The 
‘question arose if there were no parapet, as in the 
common case of a detached house with gable 
ends, must access still be provided to the roof, 
anc, again, why should’ there be access de- 
manded to a. parapet, which was considered 
by the Legislature to be needless if no 
parapet were built? There was another 
obscure provision in section 43. Under this 
section, before commencing to erect new do- 
mestic dwellings on an old site, plans had to be 
prepared showing the extent of the previously 
existing domestic building in its several parts, 
and this had to be submitted to thedistrict surveyor 
‘that he might certify as to their accuracy. Such 
person might then proceed to erect the intended 
domestic building, but he must so build that no 
more land should be occupied by the newly- 
erected building than was occupied ‘by the one 
previously existing, as so certified. If the build- 
‘Ing owner were to deviate from the old plan, he 
had to apply to the Council, and if still dis- 
satisfied with the decision, to the Tribunal of 
Appeal. Itwas afair question, if the frontage of the 
“new building were set back, might the open space 
previously existing at the back be reduced in 
area to the extent of the land in front left open 
that was previously built upon? ‘The section 
was far from clear upon this point, or where the 
diagonal line was to be drawn from in cases 
covered by this section. The latest point raised 
was whether party-walls ceased to be party-walls 
above a certain height. The London County 
‘Council fought the case, and it was decided 
against them, but the decision of the High Court 
of the previous week was based on the legal 
interpretation of the old Act of forty years ago, a 
measure was now passing into oblivion; the appeal 
and judgment might, therefore, be regarded as an 
utter waste of time. With regard to.the taking 
down of a building, a very curious point had 
arisen as to the party-wall, and had just been 
decided in the Thames Police-court. A fire 
occurred in some warehouses in Church-street, 
‘Minories, and one of the buildings, of which only 
a third had been injured, had been rebuilt. The 
adjoining warehouse, of which the greater part 
was destroyed, was left umrepaired, and the 
building owner of the first warehouse gave 
notice, under section 145, of an intention to 
reinstate the wall. Since the party-wall had not 
been destroyed to an extent of one-half its area, 
it was admitted that it could not be dealt with 
under section 208; but the district surveyor 
and County Council sought to treat the party- 


wall as a portion of the warehouse which 
The magistrate 
held that, since it was not sought to rebuild 


had been nearly destroyed. 
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the latter warehouse, and the party-wall had 
not been taken down to the extent of one- 
half, the wallcould be reinstated without regard 
to the more stringent requirements of the new 
Act. A fortnight after this decision was given, 
the building owner of the burnt-out warehouse 
gave notice of his intention to rebuild, but de- 
clined to deal with the party-wall under the new 
Act. 
district surveyor on the ground that section 208 
ousted the provisions of section 5, subsection 6. 
It would be seen, therefore, that the difficulties of 
district 
Act, 
had been four decisions against the enforce- 
ment of an Act which, as he had said, had 
cost £10,000 to pass, simply because it was 
not so framed as to be clearly understanded 
of the people.—Mr. Frederick Waller, district 
surveyor for West St. Pancras, said he should 
not agree with Mr. Banister Fletcher as to the 
hardship of making objection to the builders’ 
notice and not to the drawings. 
occasion to fight a case against an architect to 
the House of Lords, and when the case was 
decided against the architect he raised the point 
that objection should have been taken earlier. 
In reference to the Tottenham Court-road case, 
he did not disapprove of the decision, as to have 
upheld what he deemed to be the letter of the law 
would have been a peculiar hardship to the build- 
ing owners, 
practically conceded what was required. They had 
reduced the sleeping accommodation, and under- 
taken to provide fireproof floors and better stair- 
cases. 
offices and rooms to be used for writing, Sir John 
Bridge decided that the building was of the ware- 
house, and not of the domestic class. 
opinion was that an unwarrantable importance 
was given to the decisions of London magistrates 
in building cases. 
evade the Building Act, he had only to instruct 
one or two counsel to so befog the magistrate 
with references to numerous clauses as to compel 
him to take refuge in what he termed a ‘‘common- 
sense aspect of the matter,’’ and a decision so 
arrived at was quoted by the professional papers 
with the utmost respect. 
that the diagonal line of 63} degrees was neither 
easily explicable to a layman, 
mathematically 
be regarded as applied to buildings as a plane 
surface projected parallel with a given diagonal 
line. 
prohibited the raising of any building higher 
than twice the depth of the open space at back. 
Another difficult point was the question of con- 
crete walls. 
it seemed they must be one-third thicker than 
walls of brick. 
prevent the use of a building for purposes other than 
those originally declared, and he feared there would- 
be a good. deal of evasion of the Act carried out 
under the guise of conversion. 
no doubt, have to be amended and simplified.— 
Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher regarded the establish-. 
ment of the Tribunal as a very good thing. The 
rule as to setting back walls under section 41 
would lead to much imperfect construction, to 
increased cost, sacrifice of area of rooms, and 
more danger from fire. 
Council’s decision not to allow district sur- 
veyors hereafter appointed to practise as archi- 
tects had been to reduce the number of candidates 
very largely, and would lead to the appointment 


provided for —conere 
a question whether a 
raised between wire — 
without infringing the A 
siderable friction between the 
Council of the Building Act, anc 
of the Public Health Act of 189 
gested that the Institutes o 
Builders should endeavour to obta 
appeal under the Public Health 
tribun.l.—Professor Banister - 

ing, said it was quite clear tha’ 
objection should be raised on tl 
on the drawings. The thicknesses « 
structed of concrete was provided for 
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The magistrate again decided against the 


surveyors were very great under the 
for within the last three months there 


than those specified, should be dee: 
cient if made of the thickness require 
work.’’ The alteration of user of a bu 
hereafter give trouble to district 
required close attention. "The expen 
new Tribunal of Appeal would not 
evil, as men weuke hesitate before 
it. The district surveyors had n 
worrying the public; they simpl 
minister the Act fairly. It had been 
the fees had gone up in the distri 
surveyors were appointed under © 
prohibiting private practice, the 1 
that those surveyors had a gt 
getting the full fees out of their dis 
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In that case the appellants had 


VISIT OF THE LORD MAYOR. 


On Saturday last a competition 
men connected with the business b: 
building trades was held. In the a 
Lord Mayor visited the Exhibition, 
by the Lady Mayoress. His lordship 
by the chairman and members of the 
council, and spent two hours in 
manifesting the keenest interest in the 
especially in the workmen’s competiti 
the departure of the civic party 
Banister Fletcher moved a vote of t 
Lord Mayor, remarking that his_ 
had greatly encouraged the project 
hibition, who had striven to raise 
level of a mere trade display, and to 
educational institution. . In future, tk 
Exhibition wauld be held biennially 
couraged by the success of the prese 
with the help of the City Com: 
various artistic and scientific bo 
with the architectural profession and 
trades, it was hoped that the exhi 
would mark an era in the efforts tor 
and excite the interest of the gen: 
vote of thanks was seconded © 
Morrison, and carried by accla: 
Mayor, in reply, expressed his 
with all he had seen, and paid a hig! 
to the thoroughness and devotion w: 
Greville Montgomery had accom 
Mr. Thomas Blashill proposed.a 
the Lady Mayoress, which was seco. 
Nieman Smith, the Master of the 
Company, andthe Lordand Lady Mz 
been photographed in the building, . 
hearty cheers of all assembled. 


As the proposed premises contained a few 
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He had said elsewhere 
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accurate. The angle should 


A better rule would have been to have 


From the first schedule, paragraph 3, 


There seemed no power to 


The Act would, 


COMPARATIVE ARCHITE 


On Monday afternoon Mr. Henr 
a paper on ‘‘ Glazed Brickmak 
evening Professor Banister Fl 
lecture, illustrated by numerous la 
‘¢ Comparative Architecture,”” i 
strat 


The effect of the County 


of an inferior class of officials.—Mr. Sloman 
asked a question as to the provisions of appeal 
under section 43.—The Chairman, in summing- 
up the discussion, said the wonderful Act they 
had been discussing contained three bad features— 
inequality, vagueness, and incompleteness. Under 
it, a shop having a superficial area of 1,000c.ft.— 
that is, one of 50ft. depth by 20ft. frontage—had 
to be provided with fire-resisting floors and other 
costly requirements. Again, many of the clauses 
would be found to be contrary to the manifest 
intention of the framers. He had occasion lately 
to remonstrate with a district surveyor who 
refused to consider plans unless inked in; but, 
on reconsideration of the matter, he wrote to the 
surveyor acknowledging that his rule not to 
pass drawings in pencil was. a wise safeguard 
against the tricks of jerry builders. The County 
Council had prudently reserved to themselves 
great discretional powers, and it was clear 
that district surveyors had wide scope for 
option as to insistence on the words of the 
Act. Under schedule 2 no thicknesses were 
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architecture were rapidly 
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forth by views of typical buildings 


PROPOSED CLAYWORKERS” 


On Tuesday afternoon a well. 
ference of brickmakers was he 
room’ under the presidency of Mr, Ed 
of the firm of Wood and Ivery, 
when Mr. H. Greville Mont I 
forward a proposal to establish a Nati 
tute of Clayworkers, with a 
London. The subject was full 
being pointed out by various speak 
desirable that brickmakers should 
tunities of meeting in conference | 
arrange a general schedule of pric 


y and working. Repre- 
m and South Stafford- 
yalty system of rental was 
yas the basis for ratal and 
united action ought to be 
a system of fixed rental. 
facture did the turnover bear so 
to the output and capital needed, 
se of carriage confined bricks— 
hard-burnt black ones—to a large 
their immediate locality of production. 
ed the growth of an export trade; 
speakers showed, it also checked 
ition’and assisted in keeping prices 
is discussion Messrs. Rogers, of 
of West Bromwich ; John Wilkins, 
1; Sampson, of Exeter; Jas. F. 
‘Loughborough, Leicestershire ; H. J. 
wis water, and others, took pitt; 
Mr. I’. Jewson, of Earith, Hunts, 
‘Mr. Loughton, of Birmingham, 
an Institute cf Clayworkers be 
is was unanimously agreed to, 
officers were appointed : Presi- 
el Wheatley, of Nottingham ; 
rs. Webster (West Bromwich), 
gers (of Stanley Brothers, Nun- 
ighton (Birmingham), S. Collier (Read- 
Ed wards (Ruabon), Partridge (Laices- 
hurst (Oldham), Sampson (Exeter), 
wley), F. Jewson (Harith), Peter Wood 
wich), H. J. Major (Bridgwater), 
), Whitehouse (Nottingham), 
m. treasurer, Mr. G. F. Callender ; 
_ Mr. H. Greville Montgomery ; 
counsel, Mr. Arnold Statham. 
American Bricmaking,’’ in which 
8 practised in the States were con- 
mpared with those employed in this 
afterwards read by Mr. Alfred 
nd in the evening a conversazione of 
was held. 


nesday afternoon Mr. J. T. Norman, 
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I Association visited the Exhibi- 
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secretary, who personally conducted 
é hall, and explained the principal 
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terest. Yesterday (Thursday) after- 
of cement workers was held in 


8’ COMPETITION AWARDS. 


g are the results of the Handicrafts’ 
ns, held at the Agricultural Hall on 

arch, 1895, from 2 p.m. till 10 p.m., 
ata meeting of the judges held at 
0 the Istof April. Present : Professor 
etcher (in the chair), Messrs. A. Baker, 
F. Dicksee, F. R. Farrow, W. 
er, H. Leonard, J. S. Quilter, 

| Wood, W. C. Street, and the Hon. 
hillips Fletcher and T. Locke Worth- 


BRIOCELAYER. 


T.H. Smith, 70, Eland-road, Lavender- 
urgoyne, 47, Lavender-terrace, Clap- 


CARPENTER. 
- Wyatt, 32, Shepherd’s-place Build- 


rancis Montague, 67, Bennington- 
Albert Sugg, 7, Prince’s- terrace, 


I erit.—John Hawley, 24, Boniface-street, 


orrondale, 13, Royal-street, 
| Bussey, 13, Burnaby-street, 
, 10, Compton-square, W. 


THE BUILDING NEWS: 


= PLUMBER. 
pubes Meda!.—G. Crabbe, 21, Thurley-road, Clapham, 


“Bronze Medal.—A. W. Walter, 57, Mirable-road, Daws- 
road, Fulham, ~ 
Certificates of Merit.—W. J. G. Fraquair, 10, Tonsley- 


hill, Wandeworth; W. Webb, 39, Arlington-road, N.W. 


TILE FIXER. 

Bronze Medal, — Henry Lambert, 2, Stoney - lane, 
Houndsditch. ; 

The medals and certificates were distributed 
last evening to the successful competitors by the 
Duke of Fife, whose presence attracted a large 
gathering, and suitably closed an Exhibition 
which has been a complete success throughout. 


SPECIFICATIONS, FROM THE ARCHI- 
TECI’S AND BUILDER’S POINTS OF 
VIEW. 


T the meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion on Friday evening, two papers on 
‘* Specifications’? were read, the first written by 
Mr. Edwin C. Pinks (and read, in his absence 
through illness, by Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, 
hon. sec.), treating the subject from the 
standpoint of the architect, the second by Mr. 
Henry Holloway, of Messrs. Holloway Brothers, 
taking the builder’s view of the best mode of 
their preparation. The President, Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, occupied the chair. 

Mr. Pinks said he proposed to examine critically 
the specification as it is; to consider the necessity 
of specifications as they are at present drawn ; 
and then to offer a few suggestions for the abolition 
of specifications as separate documents in a con- 
tract. Even the latest of our specifications is, he 
remarked, an inordinately lengthy document as 
compared with those written say twenty years 
ago, and a mass of matter is now squeezed into 
its pages that serves only to perplex the clerk of 
works and worry the builder. Some may say 
that this is due to the fact of the surveyor writing 
the specification ; but that is not so, for if a sur- 
veyor had his way he would make the specifica- 
tion simply a reduced copy of his bill of quan- 
tities, and a specification frequently exceeds the 
number of pages of the bill of quantities. A 
great deal of the extra length can be accounted 
for by the introduction of most of the ‘‘ conditions 
of contract.’’ These properly belong to the 
‘‘ contract ’’ as the legal document, and only 
cumber the pages of what should essentially be 
the working document. An objection also to the 
incorporation of legal clauses with those neces- 
sary for the builders’ guidance is that a possible 
slight variation in the language of a legal clause 
which appears in the specification and contract may 
lead to litigation to settle thedifference. Another 
cause of lengthiness is the way in which expanded 
descriptions of trade manufacture are worked in. 
The system of splitting up a specification rigidly 
into trades has much to answer for in introducing 
elements of confusion and differences. Hach 
architect has his own view as to where a certain 
article should go, and if he consistently follows 
out the trade system, what a number of refererices 
have to be made before one finds out all about a 
window, for example! ‘There are many cases 
where four or five references might be profitably 
puttogether, especially as the practice of allocating 
the items under trade headings differs consider- 
ably. <A great deal of time might be saved by 
combining things together a little more than is 
done, and let the trade distinctions take care of 
themselves. The phraseology of the modern 
specification also leaves much to be desired, 
especially in the constant use of words defining 
quality. The words ‘‘ best,” ‘very —best,”’ 
‘* proper,’’ ‘* perfect,’’ &c , are all relative terms 
of quality which frequently are quite differently 
interpreted by the architect and builder, the one 
using the word in the ordinary sense, and the 
other in the manufacturers’ sense. These relative 
terms of quality should be quite abolished, and 
the definite expressions of thé manufacturers used 
instead, as by so doing we shall have a common 
basis of agreement with the builder. A common 
defect is the frequent disagreement between the 
specification and the drawings it is supposed to 
describe. In the great majority of cases this 
arises from the habit of writing a specification, 
and using an old one as a model. If quantities 
are supplied, the surveyor can easily adjust 
the variations in description; but assuming 
their absence, each person tendering puts 
his own construction upon the clause, with 
the inevitable result that whichever way the 
architect wants the work done an extra ensues. 
There are builders avd builders, and the architect 
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has to be prepared for the worst type in these 
days of close competition. The subject can be 
narrowed down by asking ourselves, which do 
we consider the most important part of the con- 
tract, the specification or the drawings? Of 
necessity, the drawings must be the paramount 
factor with the architect and builder, although 
the employer often attaches more importance to 
the specification, probably because he understands 
and can criticise a written description. More 
work on the general or small scale drawings, and 
less in the specification, would thus tend to con- 
siderably reduce the friction between architects 
and their clerks of works and the contractors. 
Carry this idea to its legitimate conclusion, and 
half the causes of dispute would disappear. This 
brings us to our second division—viz., a con- 
sideration of the necessity of specifications as they 
are at present drawn. Not only is a specification 
often drawn out to an unnecessary length, with- 
out the least equivalent in the way of further 
security from bad materials or scamped work- 
manship, but it goes out of its true course when 
it ceases to be anything more than a description 
of materials. The necessary documents or instru- 
ments of a contract should be, first, the plans, 
elevations, sections, and detail drawings; second, 
the description of the materials to be used, which 
of necessity must be a written document, and for 
convenience is called the specification ; third, the 
conditions of contract, or legal restraints, by which 
you bind the builder to do the work in accordance 
with the plans and specification, and also bind the 
employer to pay for the work done. To success- 
fully carry out this idea it will follow that the 
small-scale drawings must be prepared with per- 
haps a little more care and with considerably more 
detail than they generally are at present. If it 
were adopted as a system, it would be perfectly 
easy for the draughtsman to add, either by writing 
or graphically, to the general drawings, most of the 
information which now burdens the specification. 
This means rather more work for the architect at 
first, but the apparent loss of time will amply 
repiy him in the end, and certainly save delay on 
the works. A specification of one hundred pages 
takes quite a week to write, and even then is by 
no means a perfect document. Human fallibility 
enters very much into specification writing, and it 
is impossible in a written document to notice 
small errors without a close examination ; whereas 
a drawing can be read by those who make it, 
and errors detected literally ata glance. If, 
instead of devoting a week to writing a specifica- 
tion, one gave that week to finishing up and noting- 
the drawings, a tremendous difference would be- 
caused. A set of drawings would have to include- 
a little more detail work, especially in the sections, 
and the draughtsman would have to put his- 
section lines where they would show most work, 
instead of shirking the stairs and the lantern 
lights, as th y often do at present. A plan of the 
roof timbers would also be desirable, and some of~ 
the joinery details should certainly be among the 
drawings. Assuming one intended carrying into 
‘practice the plan of putting work on the drawings 
instead of into the specification, the following 
would be the additions : — On the plans : the floors 
would have the material stated and the thickness ;. 
as to how the floors were to be laid and the kind 
of jointing that would remain in the sp-cification, 
without a detail showed it. The pavings also 
would be described, and the hearths, steps, stairs, 
the direction of the joists and strutting, and the 
trimmers and trimming joists which might not 
possibly appear on the sections. On the sections : 
the skirtings, dado, and picture rails, cornices, 
architraves, thicknesses of doors—description of 
plastering, whether cement or lime, also the 
dados and tile-hangings. On the elevations: the 
facings, arches, mouldings, rough-cast, timbering,. 
tile- work, what windows fixed and which to open, . 
the glass, the external doors, the window-sills, 
steps, and stonework generally. The roof plan« 
would show at a glance which slopes were to be 
covered with inferior and which with better 
slating, also the lap, and whether boarding and. 
felt ; the roof, whether tile or lead, the flashings. 
and lead flats, and every other item which at 
present it takes a few minutes to find in the 
specification. From the drawings we turn to the 
specification, as it should b+, and we find more 
than 50 per cent. of its bulk is gone. In the 
preliminary part all the legal clauses, such as pro- 
tection, damage, insurance, payment, time, 
sureties, rates of wages, will all be relegated to 
the contract. In the excavator and bricklayer all 
the descriptions of materials will remain in, and 
the way they are to be mixed and used, but all 
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such itemg as depths of excavations, thicknesses 


“specification of 120 pages, by cutting out the 


_—others again do not have quantities, but have 


enced. Some architects might object to the change, 


their quantities. Respectable builders do not: 
care for this haphazard quantity system. What | their 
they require is, that a bill of quantities shall be |: S. 
a fair representation of the work in the building. , 

Mr. Holloway said: My first suggestion may 
appear trivial, but froma builder’s point of view 
it is of some importance, namely :—The form 
and arrangement of the specification should be 
in the simplest language, carefully prepared and 
legibly written, also set out in clauses, and under 
proper headings, with margin or heading notes, 
each paragraph being indexed. It is essential 
that the architect’s copy should be on the job. 
The general foreman is not often blessed with a 
college education. Don’t send the specification 
copied on tissue or letter-pressed copying paper, 
which is in shreds before it has been on the joba 
month, In these days of cheap and expeditious 
printing, printed or lithographed copies should be 
supplied. The conditions of contract should be 
attached to, and form part of, the specification, 
and presumably all architects will loyally adopt 
that agreed to between the Architects’ and 
Builders’ Institutes. ‘The quantities should be in 
conformity with the specification, consequently 
the draft specification should be in the hands of 
the quantity surveyor before he proceeds with 
his work ; but a little latitude might be given to 
the surveyor to vary, or add to, in minor points, 
in order to bring the drawings, specification, and 
the quantities in perfect line with each other. 
The practice of specifying sub-contractors and 
specialists is increasingly resorted to, in some cases 
almost to the extent of having separate firms for the 
principal trades. The practice, generally speaking, 
increases the cost, causes delay in execution, and 
creates considerable friction betweenall concerned. 
This custom should be minimised as much as 
possible, so as to give the builder entire and 
complete control over the whole of the building 
in course of erection. In all cases where sub- 
contractors are engaged by architects there should 
be an undertaking from the sub-contractor to 
comply with the conditions of the builder’s con- 
tract as far as the same are applicable to his 
work. Unpleasantnesses frequently occur between 
the builder and sub-contractors through the 
omission of the architect to insist upon this point. 
Probably the bulk of the builders’ difficulties 
arise from a want of definiteness in the descrip- 
tion of the architect's requirements. General 
*‘ covering ’’ clauses in specifications are much too 
frequent. If the architect has a difficulty in 
regard to his working drawings, or in connection. 
with the site of the proposed building, and is 
unable to specify precisely what has to be done, 
he has recourse to the ‘covering’ clause, and 
throws all responsibility upon the builder. In 
cases where it is impossible for the architect to 
specify clearly and in detail, and for the quantity 
surveyor to measure, the work to be executed, 
the just course to adopt, both to the client and 
the builder, is to provide an amount to be used 
under the architect's directions, and the work | 
paid for either by valuation after completion, or. 
charged for as day work. There is much in- 
definiteness in the specification with regard to 
foundations. The builder-has to take many risks 
for which he has little opportunity of forming 
any idea as to whether it willinvolve an expendi- 
ture of £5 or £500. This difficult and unfair 


of concrete, beds of brick rubbish, thicknesses of 
walls, mortar, fireproof floors, drains, facing bricks, 
parts in cement, finishings of internal walls, arches, 
moulded and gauged work, air bricks: all these 
would be cut out—asthedrawings wouldshowthem. 
The mason would describe the materials and 
setting ; all other work would appear on the 
drawings. ‘The slater also would describe the 
materials and nails to be used. ‘The carpenter 
would give the usual descriptions as to materials 
and a general clause about providing all wood 
bricks, fillets, slips, and backings. The joiner 
would also give the description of materials and 
method of laying and jointing the floors. Sizes 
and number of hinges, and prices of locks and 
furniture (although this could be quite easily put 
on the details). The founder and smith would 
state descriptions of materials and tests, also any 
ironwork hidden away. All straps and bolts, 
railings, girders and joists, rain-pipes, and eaves 
gutters would appear on the drawings. The 
external plumbers’ work would all appear on the 
drawings and only the materials specified. The 
internal plumber-work is more difficult to dispose 
of, and until detail drawings are given for this 
work, it will have to remain in the specification, 
certainly as regards small pipes and taps. The 
plasterer would only describe the materials and 
the proportions. All glass would be indicated on 
the drawings, and therefore the trade would 
consist of a line or two. The painter would 
remain very much as at present. Taking a 
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items which might be fairly described or shown 
on the drawings, its get reduced to thirty-two 
pages,° which includes for some four or five 
pages for provisional sums and other items 
tor which drawings would not be given. ‘The 
reduced specification would, moreover, be practic- 
ally a stock document, requiring little, if any, 
alteration, except as regards provisional sums, 
and any alteration if did require would 
be so slight thaf an. hour would be gsufii- 
cient to make the alteration. Given a good 
workable set of drawings, fully noted, with 
several sections and elevations, and a concise 
description or specification of the materials to be 
used in place ot the present lengthy one, and good 
work and little friction would result. In the 
third division Mr. Pinks said he proposed to 
abolish the specification entirely when bills of 
quantities are supplied, and utilise them in its 
place. Some opposition may be expeeted to this 
proposal, because there are some difficulties in 
the way, not the least being that employers 
know ot the specification, whereas bills of quanti- 
ties to them aré unknown. Then, again, most 
public bodies require to have the specification 
submitted to them with the drawings. But these 
difficulties could be overcome by a modified speci- 
fication. Some architects also do not avail them- 
selves of quantities in obtaining tenders, and to 
these, of course, the suggestion would not appeal 
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Fleetwood, HE. Wood 
Hampden W. Pratt, a 
the work measured up at the end. In either case ; ee 
some form of specification would still be required. 
But as regards difficulties in combining’ the bills 
of quantities and the specification, in Scotland 
the specification apart from the bills of quantitiesis 
almost unknown—and no inconvenience is experi- 


because it would give too great a prominence to 
the quantities, and would necessarily result in 
the quantities becoming a part of the contract ; 
why they should not be, the author could not 
understand: the employer pays for them, and 
they are generally used for the purpose of settling 
up accounts. Many surveyors would strongly 
object to the change, as they hold the view that 
the quantities are only for the purpose of assisting 
the builder to make his tender; but in the bills 
we havea perfect specification if only descriptions 
indicating their destination in tne work were 
appended, and if it is possible to use them asa 
specification, it would tend probably to economy. 
it is true also that to one unacquainted with the 
arrangement of a bill it is a complex medley of 
figures and descriptions; but this is caused very 
much by the trade system, as in the specifications 
being rigidly adhered to. All this would dis- 
appear if the specification and bills of quantities 
were merged in one; we should then have the 
quantities asa rigid statement of facts, with the 
requisite descriptions of the specification. A 
certain class of surveyors would object. to the 
change—viz., those who prepare bills of quantities 
for ridiculously low commission, and to protect 
themselves against possible errors ‘amplify ”’ 
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frequently of considerable dimensions, and may 
conveniently be ef two stories, as shown upon 
Fig. 28 (and Fig. 24 Burtp1xe Nrws, February 
15, 1895, p. 223), the upper floor being arranged 
as a gallery with shelving fixed on both sides of 
each gallery in such a manner that patients could 
not fall or throw themselves from the upper floor, 
the back of the high shelving taking the place (on 
the inner sides) of the balcony railings which 
would otherwise be necessary. 

For an asylum of 1,000 patients, the following 
areas are recommended as the minimum required 
for various items :— 

Crockery and sundries 
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officials and patients would approach the distri- 
bution counters at one end of the store-room, and 
the females at corresponding counters at the 
other end. 

The general store-room would under the above 
arrangements be lighted from the roof, and also 
at the gable ends, nearly the whole of the wall 
Spaces being thus available for shelves, lockers, 
hook rails, and other desirable conveniences. ‘ 

The steward or store-keeper’s office or offices 
may either be formed by a partition within the 
store-room, or otherwise be arranged in direct 
communication with the stores, and in such a 
position as to command the approaches for the 
various tradespeople, carters, and others con- 
cerned with the supply of goods, and near toa 
weigh-bridge. 

In some large asylums, I believe, separate offices 
are provided for the reception and distribution of 
the supplies, which are usually of numerous 
descriptions, and it is necessary that the con- 
struction of the floors and walls should be such as 
will be sufficient for the various weights 


In addition to the above areas a sufficient space | to be imposed, but without unnecessary waste of 
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must be allowed for receiving, weighing, and 
testing the various articles of consumption, and 
for dispensing the same to the occupants of the 
various portions of the asylum, and having 
regard to the necessity before referred to, of 
separating the sexes at the points of distribution ; 
this object may be attained by placing the 
general store-room between the two main corri- 


Fig. 29, 


material in excessive strength or costly construc- 
tion. ¢ © - 

The position of the steward of a large county 
asylum is one of very great importance, and he is, 
I believe, occasionally required to work directly 
under the authority of the Asylum Committee 
without immediate reference to medical superin- 
tendent, who is, however, of course, always the 


dors, as shown on Fig. 29. Here the male | chief asylum official; the steward is responsible 
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for the quality, quantity, and management of temperature without difficulty ; these ovens have 
all the supplies of fuel, food, clothing and stores, | been extensively used in asylums. Another oven 
and also for the proper working of the heating, | (see Fig. 30) suitable for asylum work is formed 
ventilation, lighting and drainage. of four walls, forming a chamber EE (the furnace 
_ In considering tke areas necessary for storage being quite outsideand independent), through which 
it must be remembered that large supplies of| the ovens pass, the fire has a down draught, and 
clothing suitable for winter only must be stored | the products are conducted directly from it (by 
away during the summer and vize-versd, and also | tube B) to the top of the chamber where they. 
that there are many appliances and specialities naturally spread, filling it entirely from the top 
for the use of insane patients, all of which must downwards, and are ultimately drawn off through 
have their allotted position ; and 1 believe the| siphon tubes at D from the bottom ; they thereby 
rule in some asylums is that the reserve of| secure a precisely similar temperature in all parts, 
clothing (in stock in the asylum) shall be equal to| and the ovens (at CC) which are immersed in that 
that supplied in the wards. The construction, atmosphere, are therefore bound to be equally hot 
therefore, of the general stores cannot be carried throughout; by opening or closing sliding doors 
satisfactorily into effect without a prolonged] in front of the fire, there is passed on to the 
inquiry and much consideration between the! chamber the exact quantity of additional heat 
officials and the architect concerned in the erec- necessary to make good the heat absorbed by the 
tion of the asylum. bread, and to maintain the desired temperature. 
In past times there was als> probably a much| So accurately can this be regulated that batch 
less variety of food provided for the patients than | after batch of bread can be baked every 45 
18 now recommended by the best authorities, and | minutes for any number of hours, days, or weeks 
modern asylum store-houses, if even for this| without variation. (Fig. 30) ‘These ovens have 
reason alone, should be larger than in older} been erected in various county asylums and other 
asylums. extensive institutions by Messrs. Cox and Son, of 
Every large asylum should have a suitable ice- Torquay. In dealing later with the subject of 
room in which meat and other perishable stores | the cooking apparatus necessary for asylums, I 
may be kept during sultry weather. shall have to refer t) other forms of ovens in com- 
Should the flour-store be in connection with | bination with the coking ranges, and propose to. 
the general store-room (and not be placed in a| give illustrations of these. 
detached building with the bakehouse and its} The cook usually intrusted with the preparation 
adjuncts), the bakehouse should be placed in an, of an elaborate dinner for the occupants of a 
adjacent position, and in its construction would be| mansion would probably be quite unable to 
much influenced by the kind of ovens selected, | manage the apparatus and appliances in use in the 
and whether hand, gas, or steam-engine machinery best asylum kitchens ; apart from this, these vary 
1s to be used for the kneading machines (if these be} Very considerably in their arrangements, each 
adopted) ; if the flour-store be placed in a gallery | having some special contrivances or advantages. 
or upper floor above the bakehouse, hoppers with | A few manufacturers have, however, taken the 
canvas shoots should be provided above the| matter of asylum cooking apparatus in hand, and 
mixing troughs or kneading machines for the| have provided many useful adjuncts; the 
discharge of the flour, with means for regulating | subject is one that requires good thought, and 
the amount of flour, also cisterns arranged to| very much calculation to avoid the provision of 
supply a given quantity of water to each fall of | schemes either insufficient for the numbers of 
flour. ‘These appliances not only save unneces- | patients to be provided for, or, on the other hand, 
sary labour, but are calculated to insure correct | unduly large and costly. Very large quantities 
nara out eee eancratly. pee aie the | of food have to be cooked every day for the 
anding of the Hour and dough by the bakers ; | officials and patients, and many varieties of tastes err ak sae 
another useful arrangement is the provision of a | and apatites have to be catered for. ‘The ques- hs hei getae on Seo dy 
set of shelves about 6ft. in height, fixed upon | tion of food supply and cooking is one of the | pactora the c 
wheels, the bread being placed on these direct | most difficult connected with the whole subject of | 
from the oven, the shelves then being wheeled to | asylum construction, and there is reason for the 
the cooling-room, and thence wheeled to the| belief that few asylums are quite perfect in their 
bread stores. =e : kitchen arrangements, and too frequently by | 
Messrs. Werner, Pfleiderer, and Perkins, | reason of the neglect or misuse of the appliances 
Limited, of London, have supplied many asylums | provided, many of which are the result of a high 
with ovens constructed as follows: In the ovens | engineering skill and scientific knowledge. 
pipe heat-conductors are provided, formed ot iron| The food for pauper patients must not be un- 
pipes containing a small quantity of water, and | duly costly ; it must be cooked by means of an 
welded at each end so as to be quite air-tight, the | economical amount of fuel, whether coal, gas, or | - 
lower ends terminate in the firebox; these pipes | steam be employed, and the cost of labour in the 
are said to have been found uninjured after a| preparation of the food not excessive beyond 
service of 15 years; the ovens work continuously, | actual requirements. = =~ Se 
and are ready for one batch to be set immediately (To be continued.) 
the previous batch is withdrawn, they are econo- Co rg ae ee 
mical, cleanly, safe and easy to work, no smoke The whole group of buildings constitutin 
or sulphurous gases from the fire can enter the Town-square at Tuam was destroyed by fire on|8 
oven, and the heat can be maintained at the right | Tuesday. ae Neca: FS oF 
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LAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 
roposing to retrace the history of the 
[ Kensington, even to the days when it 
the De Veres, a family whose 
and deduces from Noah, it may be in- 
2 describing Lord Lchester’s present 
‘Holland Park, to refer to a few of 
= ords. The Abbey of Kensington, 
ssolution of Monasteries, was swept 
any another, and the Crown became 
he land. The last of the De Veres 
din Kensington went by the name of 
John of Campes,’’ and after that time 
about 1526—through his sisters, 
y became divided more or less 
‘the families of Neville, Wingfield, 
rnwallis. In 1610 the manor passed into 
p of Sir Walter Cope, a Gentle- 
@ Bed Chamber of JamesI. He had 
ee or four years previously laid the 
of Cope Castle; as Holland House was 
and he it was who built the centre of 
d the towers at that time. Whether 
s the designer is uncertain. The site 
t Manor House is not really known, 
posed, had been destroyed before the 
sion was actually commenced. Sir 
aughter and heiress, Isabel, married 
ch, created Baron Kensington in 
ade Harl Holland in 1624. The wings 
ere built by him, and he also em- 
aaa of the time in decorating 
of the building. The house became the 
zyOus Of men of culture and taste, and ladies 
d fashion. The disaffected members of 
General Fairfax at Holland House, 
harles to believe in its owner’s dis- 
648, however, he returned to the 
iging himself in arms for the King. 
Nn ptured, however, at St. Neot’s, and 
Imprisoned in Warwick Castle, was 
uring the same year in Palace Yard, 
er, expiating his waverings with his 
ch was the end of Henry Rich, 
olland, who owed Holland House 
d to whom Holland House owes 
ad a large family ; but Fairfax, 
n the house for some time after 
eath, and General Lambert, 
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quarters here in 1649, while 
eton met in the grounds to concoct 

ere to agitate the country. 
thus ‘so long evicted, was 
9 occupy her own house, and 
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the Puritans shut up the 
bert, son of Henry Rich, 
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cessor, married Charlotte, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Middleton, of Chirk Castle, and she was the 
Countess of Warwick who, in 1716, married 
Addison. This pair were not very happy, and 
their uncomfortable life together has been 
tersely described in the following expression :— 
‘*Holland House, although a big building, could 
not contain Mr. Addison, the Countess of 
Warwick, and one guest, Peace.’? Addison 
died in 1719 of asthma and dropsy at Holland 
House, leaving his fortune at the disposal of Lady 
Warwick. Walpole said: ‘‘ Unluckily he died 
of brandy.’? In 1749, Holland House was let on 
lease at a rent of £182 163. 9d. to Henry Fox, 
first Lord Holland, who bought itin 1767. From 
about the time of the Restoration until the middle 
of the 18th century the mansion appears to have 
been let, among the tenants of repute being 
Wm. Penn; and Sir John Chardin, the Persian 
traveller, lived here, though he died at Turnham 
Green. A monument stands to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. Atterbury, the Puritan 
Dean of Westminster, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester, visited his daughter, Mrs. Morice, at 
Holland House, when she rented it; but the 
room kept for him was seldom, if ever, occupied, 
though his library remained there. Shippen, 
the Jacobite, and Lord Lechmere, the emi- 
nent Whig lawyer, lived, too, in Holland House. 
Van Dyck for two years resided there, and there 
painted the Earls of Warwick and Holland. 
In 1689, William ILI. inspected the mansion 
with the idea of making it his palace; but he 
ultimately preferred the house of the Earl of 
Nottingham. Thus Holland House had a narrow 
escape of becoming a royal residence. The 
founder of the Fox family was Sir Stephen 
Fox, born in 1627, and father of the first 
Earl of Ilchester and of the first Baron Hol- 
land. His political career extended through 
several reigns, as he held office under Charles I1., 
James II., William III., and Queen Anne. 
Harry Fox, ultimately Lord Holland, was the 
first of his name to own ‘Holland House. His 
not uneventful history need hardly be recounted 
here. He left four sons, the third being Charles 
James Fox, the orator and statesman whose repu- 
tation in the annals of English History is so 
complete as to call for no further comment in 
this place. ‘‘He visited Holland House shortly 
before his death and walked over all the grounds, 
looking tenderly at each familiar spot as if he 
wished to carry through the gates of death the 
impressions engraved on his soul ‘during his 
childhood.’’ At the end of the path known as 
the alley Louis Phillipe (because the exiled king 
spent a silent hour or two under the shelter of 
the trees here in 1848) stands the statue of Charles 
James Fox, a replica of Westmacott’s effigy in 
Bloomsbury-square. We give herewith two 
specially drawn views of the mansion, and a new 
copy of the ground plan showing the house as it 
exists at the present time. These views are re- 
produced from the admirable set of photographs 
taken by Mr. Charles Dixon, and for which the 
medal of the West London Photographic Society 
was recently awarded for a ‘‘ record’’ series of 
photographs of buildings of interest in that neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Maurice B. Adams acted as 
referee in this competition, and the committee 
adopted his award. The blocks in the text are 
from the late Princess Marie Leichtenstein’s 
capital ‘‘ History of Holland House,’ published 
some years ago by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., to 
whom we are indebted for the loan of the accom- 
panying illustrations printed with the letterpress. 
The book contains many items of information 
respecting Holland House, and we have used 
some of the lucid particulars furnished by the 
royal authoress of the volume referred to. The 
absence of illustrations of the house in archi- 
tectural publications of recent years has often 
been remarked upon, and no plans what- 
ever of the building have before been given, 
so far as we are aware, except in Princess 
Leichtenstein’s book. The ground plan therein 
given is not now correct, seeing that since 
the Earl of Ilchester inherited the mansion 
a few years ago, he has added the new bali-room 
on the west flank of the building, from the plans 
of Colonel Edis, F.S.A., who als) enlarged that 
end of the basement offices. In other respects 
the house remains much the same as it was when 
the late Lord MHolland- died in 1859. The 
entrance was originally on the south side from 
the central porch; but the approach has long 
been located on the east side of the building, as 
shown by the accompanying ground plan. Few 
people have any idea of the appearance of the 
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north front, the usual popular views of the house 
being taken invariably on the south side, show- 
ing the principal facade. ‘To the left of the 


entrance-hall, which is 40ft. long by 15ft. wide, - 


is the smoking-room, approached by alobby, from 
which a winding staircase forms one of the many 
communications with the entresol above the 
entrance-hall. To the right of the hall is a 
flight of six steps, leading to the valet’s and 
servants’ apartments. These steps are on the 
site of those which at one time led to the 
demolished chapel. Opposite the hall -door 
are two flights of steps, leading to the 
staircase-hall. The old entrance-hall is now 
called the breakfast-room. Between the stair- 
case-hall and the vestibule there is a charming 
screen composed of a range of fluted columns 
supporting an enriched entablature, and floridly- 
carved panels below. Standing in this vestibule, 
with the window at his back, the visitor obtains what 
is, perhaps, the quaintest view in the whole of the 
interior of the house : witb ‘‘ neither ceiling nor 
floor entirely visible, a background of bronzed and 
many-coloured Cordova leather—subdued, yet 
glittering—with designs of birds, arabesques, 
and flowers.’? Weare enabled to give a sketch 
of this picture. The breakfast-room, 40ft. long 
by 20ft. wide, is rich in tapestries, and the 
modernised porch leads on to the terraces over- 
looking the drive beyond. An alcove on the 
north side of this apartment leads to the 
‘Journal Room,’’ where the State papers are 
kept. -The ‘* White Parlour”’ is situated at the 
one end, and the apartment long familiar as 
‘¢ Allen’s Room’’ is af the other. Among the 
MS. stored in Holland House are many highly 
valuable State papers and journals, treasured by 
the successive noble owners who are more than 
often personally referred to. These documents 
are far too numerous even to mention here; 
but we may print one characteristic letter, 
quoted by the Princess Leichtenstein, and 
written by Hogarth, long patronised by the first 
Lord Holland, Henry Fox, who kept an account 
for prints in the great artist’s handwriting. 
This letter had reference to the too truthful like- 
ness which Hogarth painted for a certain noble- 
man not favoured for physical beauty. The 
gentleman whose portrait had thus been depicted 
refused to take the picture, on the principle, prz- 
sumably, that the greater the truth the greater the 
libel. Hogarth, ever practical, was not to be done 
in that way, and made’ his customer come to 
another understanding very quickly. He wrote 
as follows :—‘‘ Mi. Hogarth’s dutiful respects to 
Lord , finding that he does not mean to have the 
picture which was drawn for him, is informed again 
of Mr. Hogarth’s necessity for the money ; if, there- 
fore, his Lordship does not send for it in three days, 
it will be disposed of, with the addition of a tail and 
some other little appendages, to Mr. Hare, the famous 
wild-beast showman; Mr. Hogarth having given 
that gentleman a conditional promise of it for an 
exhibition of pictures, on his Lordship’s refusal.” 
It need scarcely be said the money was paid. The 
China Room, a contrast to the big breakfast room 
out of which it leads, is a snug parlour 22ft. long 
by 21ft. wide, a shaded retreat in the hottest days 
of summer, and well furnished with splendid ser- 
vices of Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and old Chelsea 
china. The ‘‘Map Room”? leads to the library 
rooms, known for some while as the ‘‘ print’’ and 
“ picture’? rooms. Beyond is the new ballroom, 
and to the north, past the base of the west turret, 
containing a staircase, are the Princess’s rooms, 
generally given to visitors. The recess at the 
end of the ‘‘ White Parlour’’ was originally a 
bay oriel looking into the chapel, so that the 
family might join in the services of the congre- 
gation, just as the occupants of the Royal Closet 
do in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The chapel 
at Holland House was destroyed by fire towards 
the end of the last century. The first floor of 
the mansion is said to be on a level with the stone 
gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Over, the break- 
fast-room, and following its plan, is the ‘‘ Gilt 
Parlour,’’ of which we give a view ; while on the 
north side stands the ‘‘ Crimson Room,’ known 
as Sir Joshua’s Gallery: The main lines of the 
ceiling of the Gilt Room are those of construc- 
tional timbers, with strap work, also in plaster, 
filling the interspaces, like the ceilings at Benthall 
and elsewhere. ‘To the west is the private dining- 
room, beyond which ranges the magnificent 
library, overlooking the Dutch garden, of which 
we give a view. The accompanying first 
floor plan illustrates the arrangement of the 
house, showing the private suite of rooms on the 
east side of the mansion. From the upper floor 
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remarkably fine views of tke park and neigh- 
bourhood are obtained. We have not space to 
even enumerate a bare list of the many grand 
portraits and pictures contained in Holland 
House, which has long been, of course, famous 
for its art treasures. The piers and steps in the 
garden were designed by Inigo Jones. They cost 
£100 in 1629, but have since been shifted and 
rebuilt on the east side of the mansion. 


CITY GUILDS: V.—THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 
GOLDSMITHS’ HALL. 


(Sx description and further sketch on p. 495.) 


UPPER LLOYD-STREET SCHOOLS, MOSS SIDE, 
MANCHESTER 


Frvx firms of architects practising in Manchester 
were chosen by the Moss Side School Board 
to submit competitive designs for these schools, 
«bonus of 15 guineas being allowed to each 
towards expenses. Six sets of drawings were 
received, and a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was appointed to assist the 
board in arriving at an equitable decision. The 
several designs were submitted without the names 
of the authors being attached, but numbered in 
the order they were received by the clerk, Mr. 
W. i. Roweliffe, solicitor. A’ special meeting 
haying been convened, and the assessor’s report 
xead and fully discussed by the members, after a 
further perusal of the designs it was moved by 
Mr. Jos. Nasmith, chairman of the sites and 
buildings committee, and seconded by the Rev. 
W. Challenor, ‘‘ That the plans marked No. 6 be 
accepted.’? This being carried, the clerk then 
opened the sealed envelopes containing the names 
ot the competing architects, and it was then 
found that Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 
FF .RI.B.A., 100, King-street, Manchester, and 
Stockport, were the authors of the approved 
design, of which we give a perspective view here- 
with. The necessary working and detail draw- 
ings are now in course of preparation, Mr. J. W. 
Gregory, surveyor, of 6, Booth-street, Man- 
chester, being intrusted with the gotting-out of 
the bills of quantities. The complete scheme is 
estimated to provide accommodation for 1,038 
scholars, ata cost of about £9,500. For the present, 
however, the board propose to omit a portion of 
the work, the accommodation being reduced to 
534 scholars, at a cost of about £6,200. The 
design chosen is planned on the latest pattern of 
the ‘‘ Central Hall’’ passage system, having the 
several class-rooms completely under su pervision 
by an arrangement of glazd folding parti‘ions 
ot the most approved type. Accommodation is 
also provided for teachers’ retiring-rooms, cloak- 
rooms, manual-instruction room, and cookery - 
room, the two latter being in the basement, and 
disectly approached from the boys’ and girls’ 
entrances respectively. Separate entrances are 
provided for boys, girls, and infants, as well as 
excellent playground accommodation, both open 
and covered, for each division. The elevations 
are designed to be faced with an approved red 
stock brick, having terracotta dressings, and 
roofed with a Ruabon brindled tile. The internal 
joinery throughout will be pitch-pine, stained 
and varnished; the staircases stone, and treated 
where necessary with glazed-brick dados. 
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A meeting of the joint-committee for the restora- 
tion of the old parish church of Atbroath, destroyed 
by fire more than two years ago, was held on 
Monday. It.was agreed to ask Sir Charles Dal- 
rymple, M.P., Grand Master Mason of Scotland, to 
lay the foundation-stone with Masonic honours on 
the 18th inst. The erection of the building, from 
plans by Mr, J. J. Burnet, architect, Glasgow, is 
now well advanced. 


The city council of Birmingham have authorised 
the public works committee to spend an additional 
£2,000 a year in cleansing the principal thorough- 
fares in the heart of the city. 


The parish church of St. Marychurcb, near Tor- 
quay, was rebuilt some 34 years ago. Several 
churches have successively stood on the same spot, 
and quite £20,000 has been spent upon the present 
fabric. The last addition is that of an ornamental] 
front to the organ and its pipes, which occupy the 
north side of the chancel. The case is of carved 
and traceried English oak, designed by Mr. George 
H. Fellowes-Prynne, érchitect, and made in the 
studios of Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Lovg- 
brook-street, Exeter, 


A strong room is being formed in the basement at 
Dulwich College, the ceiling of which is to be fire- 
proof, on the Fawcett system, 
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Building Intelligence, 


AzerpuEN.—A new pavilion is about to be 
erected at the bathing station at Aberdeen, at 


an estimated cost to the corporation of £3,000, 
from designs by Mr. John Rust, jun., 


bricks, with coloured firebrick bands, and string - 


courses, and verandahs of wood andiron. Behind 
the refreshment-room there will be waiting-rooms 
for ladies and gentlemen. The end wings will 
each contain four first-class and four second-class 
plunge baths for both sexes, making sixteen in 
There will be a complete service of hot and 
cold sea water, and in addition some of the baths 
On the base- 
ment floor there will be a kitchen and scullery 
under the refreshment-room, and also a boiler- 


all. 


will be supplied with fresh water. 


house and pump-room, wash-house, drying closet, 


and laundry. On either side at the end of this 
main building is a pumping tower 11ft. square 
and 38ft. high, to be utilised for the storage of 


water, accommodation for the superintendent, 
and for lavatories. 


Birmincuam.—A group of buildings to be 
known as the City Assembly Rooms is about to 
be erected at the corner of Hurst-street, and Inge- 


street, from plans prepared by Messrs. Essex, 
Nicol, and Goodman, architects, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
largest ballroom in the city. 


156ft. to Inge-street. 


erected ,of red brick and buff terracotta. 


with basement warehouses. The elevation to- 
wards Inge-street is to be carried out in the same 


style, but of a plainer description, the height of 


the main building being 458ft. The principal 
entrance will lead into a vestibule, and then a 
large hall, 28ft. by 25ft. A staircase will give 
access to the ballroom and drawing-rooms on the 
first floor. The ballroom, with an open-timbered 
rool, is to be 75ft. long, 41ft. wide, and 28ft. 
high. At one end will bea stage. There are to 
be two drawing-rooms, one 41ft. by 24ft., and 
the other 54ft. by 25ft. Under the ballroom on 
the ground floor, and the same size in length and 
width, will be a supper-room 16ft. high, and 
underneath the drawing-room will be an apart- 
ment of smaller dimensions. The assembly: 
rooms will be illuminated by electricity, and the 
are lamp which it is proposed to place in the 
lantern will be a prominent feature of the tower. 
The ‘internal decoration will be executed in 
Parian cement. The total cost, including furnish- 
ing and fitting, will amount to upwards of 
£11,000. The work which will be commenced 
forthwith, is to be completed in the autumn. 


Inveresk, N.B.—The parish churchof Inveresk, 
which has been undergoing extensive alterations, 
during the past year, was reopened on Sunday. 
The alterations consist of an entire reconstruction 
of the interior, and the addition externally of an 
annexe at the east end, containing the vestibule 
and gallery staircases, and another at the west 
end, forming the chancel. The whole work has 
been carried out from the designs of Mr. J. 
Macintyre Henry, architect, Edinburgh, at a cost 
of about £3,000, exclusive of the organ. The 
pulpit, organ case, and reading-desk have been 
made by Messrs. Taylor and Son, Edinburgh. 


Marron.—A new pulpit and baptismal font 
have been recently erected in the Roman Catholic 
~ church here. The pulpit: is of Caen stone, 

and is in the Karly Decorated style of the 

13th century. The font is divided into five 
panels, with coves and angles, showing beaded 
mullions and arches over arches deeply sunk, with 
plate tracery, trefoils, quatrefoils, &c. There is 
an ornamental book-rest, supported by moulding 
_ from mullions and cornice above. ‘The sides are 
pierced, and show elaborate examples of bar 
tracery to correspond with the front. ‘These are 
draped with crimson tapestry from the sill to the 
handrail, and are divided into openings, the same 
-as the front, and richly decorated. There are 
two plain panels between plinth and string which 
are left for carving to be done hereafter. ‘The 
pulpit is fixed against the south wall of the 
church, ‘immediately outside of the communion- 
rail, and is entered from the sanctuary between 
two ornamental pillars. The work has been 
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the city 
architect. It will be constructed of pressed 


The building will contain the 
The block is to 
have a frontage of 56ft. Gin. to Hurst-street, and 
The building will be 
designed in the Spanish Renaissance style, and 
The 
principal entrance will be surmounted by an 
octagonal tower, 100ft. high, and terminating 
with a lantern and Moresque dome. Facing 
Hurst-street there are to be three lock-up shops 


executed by Mr. Anthony Lyons, builder, of 
Norton, near Malton. The baptismal font, which | 
harmonises in style with the altar, pulpit, and 
other architectural features of the church, is the 
gift of Mr. A. Lyons. The base is of Robin 
Hood stone. The shaft and capital is of Roche 
Abbey magnesian limestone, circular and moulded. 
The font itself is of Carrara marble, octagonally 
shaped. The lid, of dark brown oak with brass 
fittings, assumes the form of a cone, surmounted 
by a cross. 1f stands in the south-west corner of. 
the church, and has the following inscription 
carved on the base: ‘‘Ex dono Antonii Lyons, 
A.D. 1895." " 


- PorTLAND. CEMENT ene 
Society of Engineers, hi 
Palace Hotel on Monday ey 
Peirce, president, in the chair, 
by Mr. D. B, Butler, Asso 
‘* Portland Cement : Some Points i 
Uses, and Abuses.’’ sta’ 
chemical composition of cement, 
account of the raw) materials from 
duced, the author proceeded to d 
methods of ascertaining: con 
especial stress being laid upon 
the material—yiz., freed 
agencies within itself; si 
ing this property were 
specially advocating the 
water apparatus devised by 
Henry Faija, as giving 
of any test at present in v 
opinion as to the strength o! 
progressive increase between the 
were insisted upon as of pi y i 
influence of temperature upon the 
ties of cement was dealt 1, 
were given, showing the « 
It was also shown that the 
cement, though of great 
should not be relied on’ by its 
opinion of the value of a sai 


Mortry.—The new premises of the Friends’ 
Adult School, in Ackroyd-street, were opened on 
Saturday. Stone staircases adjoining the en- 
trances at each end of the building provide 
access to the assembly-room on the upper 
floor, which is 50ft. by 30ft., and has a 
raised platform at the farther end. A serving- 
room, with a lift, kitchen, and a committee- 
room are situated near to the platform. The 
ground-floor accommodation comprises a library 
and reading-room, 28ft. in length; a mothers’ 
meeting room, 26ft. by 14ft. Gin. ; a kitchen, and 
four large classrooms, with fixed seating of 
Oregon pine. The building, which, inclusive of 
site, has cost £2,000, is faced with stone and 
roofed with Bangor slates. It has been carried 
out from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. William H. Thorp, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Albion-street, Leeds. 


Overstong, Norruanrs.—New schools and 
teachers’ residence were opened on the 2nd inst. 
by Lord and Lady Wantage, by whom the whole 
cost of the erection and furnishing has been 
defrayed. Local stone, with Harlesdon stone 
dressings, has been used for walls, with oak 
timber framing in gables, &c. The roofs are 
covered with Broseley tiles; selected pitch pine 
has been used for roof of school and fittings 
throughout. The windows have wrought-iron 
casements and leaded lights. The buildings 
throughout are warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates. The 
buildings have been carried out by the estate 
workmen, from plans, and under the superin- 
tendence, of Mr. J. Mander, architect, Overstone 
Park. 


Portland cement, as proved / 

also described, the author’s opi 
salt water more readily attacked s) 
quick-setting cement. The 


the use of dirty and unsuil te 
sufficient maturing of the cemen 
exposure to extremes of temperat 


failure from these causes were 
author maintained that if du at 
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A two-manual organ, fy Messrs. Harrison and 


Harrison, of Durham, has just been fixed in the 
Centenary Congregational Church, Lancaster, ata 
cost of £550. 


A vestry meeting has been held at the Wakefield 
Cathedral to consider the offer recently made by 
Col. Clapham, of Manchester, to provide a new 
reredos for the cathedral, at a cost of about £1,000. 
It was unanimously resolved that application should 
at once be made for a faculty to remove the present 
reredos from the cathedral, and for giving per- 
mission to erect a new reredos and a rear table. 


The Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway between 
Swansea and Treherbert was recently opened, 
The railway, affording direct and independent com- 
munication between the Rhondda Valley coalfields 
and the Swansea Docks and town, and which will 
eventually provide a second railway communication 
between Swansea, Cardiff, and Newport, and inter- 
mediate places, has taken 14 years to complete. 
The line commences by a junction with the Taff 
Vale Railway at Treherbert, running through the 
Maiden coaltield in the Avon Valley vid Aberayvon, 
Port Talbot Docks, Briton Ferry, 
ing round westward, crossing the Neath river by a 
new swing bridge to Briton Ferry-road, and 
Daneygraig to Swansea, The total cost of con- 
struction has exceeded a million sterling of capital. 


An important work of decoration has just been 
completed by the Venice and Musano Mosaic Com- 
pany at the American Church at Rome. The two 
arches in the lowest recess of the apse have been 


covered with two mosaics, made from the cartoons | 


of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
“Tree of Life’? and the ‘‘ Annunciation of the 
Virgin.”” These two panels, measuring some 
300sq.ft,, complete the mosaic that covers the curve 
and surface of the apse, for which the artist 


designed four years ago a figure of the enthroned 
Saviour. 


representing the 


At the last meeting of the London School Board, 


a resolution was moved that the maximum salary 
of the present architect of the Board, Mr. 
Jerome Bailey, be raised from £900 to £ 1,000. Mr, 
F. Davies subsequently moved that the matter 
should be referred to the Works Committee. Upon 
division, the amendment was carried, and the 
motion, as amended, agreed to. 


sear nd 


ras to the beneficial effect ot 


afterwards wind- | P 


T.| the question -was put as to whether th 


frequently given to these partic 
cement work would rarely be | 
latter part of his paper, the auth 
question of admixtures of Keni 

materials with Portland cem: $. V 
that samples containing certain 
such admixtures compared favoure 
land cement when tested in the 
conclusive independent evidence co 


different results having been 0 
experimenters. Analysis, however, 
such admixtures, and thereby the 
to discriminate. a 


A few days ago, whilst wor 
the débris which had aceu d 
the chapter-house at Durham, they 


the Bishops of the See from 
had been successively install 
house was destroyed in 17 
of antiquity, the Episcopal 
worthy, by the vandals of ub, 
tion, and it was thought that it he 
broken to pieces by the fallix 2 
art now missing is the stone slab 
back of the chair. It has been de 
episcopal chair inits original p 
house, and to utilise those | 
covered. 1, Pelee 
At a recent meeting of the 
guardians the proposed extensior 
at the workhouse were under con 
resolution was moved to the effect 
be appointed to confer with the 
and Mr. Percival Gordon Smith, 
Local Government Board, on the 
an amendment was proposed that c 
for all the alterations and extensi 
from architects, and, on a vote b 
amendment was carried, At the 
the board the question was reopene 
who stated, after the meeting of 
mittee at the workhouse, two mex 
interview with Mr. Gordon Sm 


competition or the appointment 
most decidedly condemned competiti 
asked for his reasons, gave them in 
like manner. The matter was, th 
back to the committee for recon: 
Re ge 


ieee 


; CITY GUILDS.—V. 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 
THE GOLDSMITHS’ HALL—THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 


-UGUSTUS HARE, in his ‘‘ Walks in 
4% London,”’ says this is the most magnificent 
arble staircase in the Metropolis, and pro- 
y he is right in this opinion. We gave 
ew of it from the entrance-hall in the 
‘DING News for January 4th last, at the 
mencement of our series of the ‘‘ City Guilds.”’ 
-day we present our readers with another view 
aken from the staircase gallery on the first floor, 
outside the Great Hall, and showing the dome 
over the cortile below. On another photo-litho- 
hic plate we give illustrations of the two 
loice marble statues by the American sculptor, 
= W. Story, representing ‘‘ Cleopatra”? and the 
‘Libyan Sibyl.”” The exact position of these 
figures and their relative value in the general 
composition is represented by the larger illustra- 
tion, which shows Cleopatra on the far side of the 
cture. It is to be noted how well the photo- 
stapher, Mr. Sandell, has overcome the effects of 
m by the use of his plates in the rendering 
of the ironwork spandrel over the main cornice as 
seen against the light, every portion of the design 
mg clearly defined in the photograph, while 
ae Sheen on the marble is capitally represented. 
_ the Goldsmiths’ Hall, in Foster-lane, was re- 
built by Philip Hardwick, R.A., in 1832-35, and 
pet grand pile of buildings makes the 
hall erected by this company on the same 
» The accompanying reproduction of an old 
engraving represents the second hall, more fully 
esc below, and which was removed, in 
1829, to make way for its more magnificent 
» Which certainly is one of the most 
umptuous and rich examples of municipal or 
sarchitecture within the confines of the City 
of London. Its cost was defrayed without trench- 
a the funds of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
t apart for charitable purposes. The present 
tructure measures 180ft. along the frontage, by 
LO0#. deep, and it is completely insulated. The 
or Perel front has six attached Corinthian 
ans the whole height of the front, supporting 
entablature, and bold cornice of considerable 
ent of detail continued all round the 


— agles. The plinth is 6ft. high, and some of 


es ; - The fenestration is 
ised by pedimented heads to the windows, 


OLD GOLDSMITHS’ HALL. 


supported by handsome trusses; the central 
openings have balustraded balconies. Floridly 
sculptured representations of the company’s arms, 
festal emblems, and naval and military trophies 
range along the second story in place of the con- 
tinuation of the windows. The entrance doorway 
is to be remarked as a fine specimen of casting. 

The interior is correspondingly superb, and 
lately Mr. George Aitchison, A.R A., has added 
some colour to the hall and court-rooms with 
considerable advantage and harmonious effect. 
On the piers of the balustrade of the grand stair- 
case are four marble statuettes of the Seasons, by 
Nixon. In the central niche is a bust of 
Edward III., the founder of the company in 
1327 ; and in the hall are others of William [V., 
George III., and George IV., by Chantrey ; a 
portrait of George IV. by Northcote, and 
George III. and his Queen by Ramsey; Queen 
Adelaide, by Shee, &c In the court-room is 
Janssen’s famous portrait of Sir Hugh Myddel- 
ton (himself a Goldsmith), who brought the New 
River to London. The banqueting hall (80ft. by 
40ft. wide and 35ft. high) has a range of Corin- 
thian columns along its sides, which are raised on 
pedestals and detached. The five large arched 
windows on the east side are filled with armorial 
bearings, and big glass chandeliers needlessly 
crowd the effect of the room. Atthe north end a 
somewhat scenic effect is produced by the top- 
lighted alcove, constructed for the display of 
plate, of which, of course, the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany has a very magnificent collection. The 
most interesting piece is the cup bequeathed by 
Sir Martin Bowes, and out of which, it is said, 
Queen Elizabeth drank at her coronation. 

The court-room has a massively-designed stucco 
ceiling, and the bronzed-gold cornice cove, as 
recently decorated, adds much to the interest of 
the room, which, otherwise, is chiefly remarkable 
for the Roman altar, sculptured with figures of 
Diana and a dog and a lyre, which was found in 
digging the foundations of the present hall, con- 
firming the tradition that Old St. Paul’s was 
founded. near the site of a Pagan shrine. The 
drawing-room is in what was esteemed modern 
taste some thirty years since, with big mirrors and 
interspaces covered with rich damask silk, in crim- 
son, white, and gold. The carpet is made to corre- 
spond, and the ceiling is elaborated in low relief 
and colour with flowers, fruit, birds, quadrupeds, 
and scroll work, intertwining with gay coats-of- 
arms. The court dining-room beyond has, in a 
marble chimneypiece, two boys holding a wreath, 
encircling the head of Richard II., by whom the 
Goldsmiths’ incorporation was confirmed in 1392. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company, anciently the ‘‘ Gilda 


rity ae 
3 {hw 
vaniite 


Aurifabrorum,’’ was probably of foreign origin, 
and was fined as Adulterine by Henry Il. in 
1180. The guild was incorporated in 1327, as we 
have already stated. The company have alto- 
gether no less than 15 charters. They purchased 
the site of their present hall with tenements in 
1323. Their second hall was built by Sir Drew 
Barentyne, Lord Mayor, in 1398; it was hung 
with Flemish tapestry, representing the history 
of St. Dunstan, whose silver-gilt statue stood on 
the reredos or screen. Sir R. Rede, when mayor, 
gave in this hall a feast, with ‘‘a paled park, 
furnished with fruitful trees and beasts of 
venery.’’ The hall was nearly destroyed in the 
Great Fire, after which it was repaired and 
partly rebuilt. This hall, of which the old 
engraving herewith given is a presentment, was 
pulled down sixty-six years ago. 
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ABOUT BUNGALOWS.—II. 


tee selecting a site for a bungalow, the sameé 
precautions must be observed as in the case of 
an ordinary house, and what is good for one in 
this respect is good for the other. The ground, 
that is soil and subsoil, should be of such a kind 
as to allow of free, natural drainage downwards. 

The most favourable combination of soil and 
subsoil is that of moderately stiff, permeable soil 
a few feet deep on a bed of gravel, and about the 
worst is that of any soil, good or bad, resting on 
stiff, retentive clay. Clean sand is perhaps the 
most permeable surface-soil that can be found ; 
but even this is rendered quite unfit for building 
on if it rests on stiff clay. Many other good 
surface sils are in like manner rendered unfit for 
building on when they rest on impermeable sub- 
soils : hence it follows that the nature of the sub- 
soil is of much greater importance than that of the 
soil nearer the surface. 

The principal requirements of a site with refer- 
ence to sanitary considerations is, therefore, that 
the ground should be such as to facilitate free 
natural drainage, for without this the surface will 
always be wet, and the atmosphere round the 
house constantly damp. This drainage may be 
secured by other subsoils than gravel, such as 
chalk, porous sandstones, and other porous rocks, 
but with varying degrees of efficiency; but clay 
soils and subsoils must be avoided under all 
circumstances. 

The nature of the subsoil must also be con- 
sidered from a constructive point of view ; and 
here it will be found that the site already 
described as best from a sanitary point of view, 
will also be most suitable for foundations on which 


a superstructure may be raised without risk of 
Hard rock is the best stratum on 
which to lay any foundation; but it is costly to 
work, and if it rises near to the surface, it does 
- not lend itself readily to subsequent necessary 
operations in connection with the building, such 
as draining, forming gardens, planting, &3. Com- 
pact gravel should be selected in preference to 
rock, as it possesses all its advantages for this 
An 
exception must of course be made in case of chalk, 
which makes a perfectly good foundation bed, and 
is, under certain circumstances, less expensive to 
work than gravel, as it supports itself in the sides 
of trenches, tanks, and wells. without shoring or 
It has, moreover, the advantage of 
permitting downward filtration of water through 
the body of the chalk, though slowly as compared 


settlement. 


purpose, and none of its disadvantages. 


strutting. 


with gravel. 


Loose gravel and sand may be built on if 
Many of the 
churches in Norfolk and Suffolk are built on 
compact sandbeds, and they show no signs what- 
Made ground.is the 


secured from lateral movement. 


ever of foundation failure. 
most unsafe of all to build on, and where it can- 


not be removed down to the virgin soil, the costly 
- operations of piling and planking are always 
necessary before foundations can be laid on it 


with any degree of safety. 


The walls of an ordinary three-story house 
exercise a greater pressure on the foundations than 
the walls of a bungalow: the former may be 
estimated at 34cwt. to the superficial foot, and 


the latter less than half that amount, or l4cwt. ; 


but this fact must not induce carélessness in the 


selection of a site, for the weight on the founda- 
tions of a one-story house are as unequally dis- 


tributed as those of a house of many stories, an/ it 


is unequal distribution of weight which tries a 


foundation, and ultimately leads to irregular 


settlement common in so many buildings. Enough 
has been said to show how necessary it is that a 
site should be selected so as to fulfil the highest 
sanitary and constructive requirements. 

Other considerations in the selection of a site 
are that it should be easy of access, that it should 
have a cheerful aspect, and an extensive and 
varied prospect. The neighbourhood should bs 
good, the air and water pure, and the supply of 
the latter plentiful. 

The site should be easy of access by road and 
rail. Some prefer to be within easy walking 
distance of a railway station, others object even to 
see a trainin the distance. , A post and telegraph- 
office should be near: they cannot inconvenience 
anyone, neither can it be a disadvantage to be 
able to secure gas and water supplied from public 
companies if desired, or to be able to connect the 
drainage outfall with a pubic sewer. These 
latter, however, imply a close proximity toa city 

_ or town. As on nearly all the matters mentioned in 
this paragraph, few people think alike, the owner 
of the proposed bungalow must select that site 
which appears to him to offer the best and 
greatest number of advantages from his point of 
view. 

It. is of much importance that the aspect of the 
ground, where the latter is not a dead level, 
should be such as is found most suitable for build- 
ing in this climate. This is, without doubt, a 
gentle slope to the south-east ; and, conversely, a 
slope in the opposite direction, to the north-west, 
one of the worst that gould be selected, the north- 
east slope being swilcialy the worst. ‘Too close 
proximity to hills on the north and north-east 
sides should be avoided, for, though they afford 
shelter from cold winds, yet they limit the 
prospect, and shelter may be obtained by trees so 
arranged as to break cold blasts without entirely 
obstructing the view. Great care should be taken 
not to build so that the windows will look on to a 
quick continuous upward slope, for the view will 
be limited to the garden a tew yards away, and 
the effect from the windows gloomy and prison- 
like ia the extreme. 

The neighbourhood should be good, that is, the 
surrounding property should be of a good class, 
and likely to be maintained so. If the locality is 
retired, it will always be well to be within reach 
of pleasant company. People who have spent all 
their lives in a busy, noisy city naturally seek at 
first the quiet of the country or the seaside, 
This retirement may, after a while, become 

'Wearisome and induce melancholy, so that it will 
be wise to consider in time how this may be 
obviated. 

The prospect should, if possible, be extensive 
all round. ‘This implies the selection of a site on 
the summit of rising ground, entirely devoid of 


shelter on the coldest sides; but if this all-round |and manufacti 
view cannot be obtained, the prospect from the | seeing st 
south-east round by the south to the north west | examining methods 
should be open, so that the best rooms can be | invention; of di 

arranged to command these points. = = = 

The air and prevailing winds should be con- 
sidered. A dry, cold, bracing air suits some; 
and a moist, warm, relaxing air suits others; a 
damp, chilly air, or a long continuance of north- 
easterly winds, generally at their worst in the 
spring, suit nobody. ~The peculiarities of the 
locality in either of these respects should be noted, 
not for one season only, but for all the year 
round. canes : 

The air near large towns is vitiated by respira- 
tion, combustion, sewage effluvia, and deleterious 
gases from chemical works and gasworks. This 
process takes place chiefly by the abstraction of 
oxygen and the addition of carbonic acid to re- 
place it. Pure air is a mechanical mixture of 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid in the fol- 
lowing proportions: Oxygen, 2096; nitrogen, 
79°00; carbonic acid, :04 parts in 100. A new 
constituent called Argon has been discovered by 
Lord Rayleigh: its properties are at preseut under 
investigation. But, taking the east end of 
London as affording a fair sample of impure city 
air, and comparing this air with the purest 
country air, the loss of oxygen is only «043 parts, 
its place being supplied by carbonic acid. This 
slight deterioration of air is accounted for by the 
fact that the constant agitation by winds and 
washing by rain keep atmospheric impurities 
within limits not injurious to health, So that a 
site need not be rejected on account of any fancied 
danger to health from the air being rendered im- J 
pure owing to the proximity of a large town. C 

The most important consideration of all is that 
of water supply, for although a bungalow with its 
large extent of roof affords the greatest possible 
facility for catching rain-water in large quant- 
tities, this cannot be wholly relied on. A plentifut 
supply should be obtained either from springs, 
wells, or, if in the vicinity of a town, from the 
public water-main. It is almost unnecessary to 
say that water should not be taken from wells 
sunk in permeable soil, or rock, if Cesspools or 
other receptacles for sewage are sunk in the same 
locality. 

Geological strata affect the waters passing 
through them, some of the chemical constituents 
of the rocks being dissolved and carried off with 
the water. The oldest rocks, those from granite 
up to the Oolites, yield a very pure water, con- 
tainiog, on the average, not more than Ser. of 
mineral matter to the gallon. This impurity is 
generally carbonate of lime and magnesia. In 
the more recent Permian rocks sulphate of lime is 
dissolved out by water, which makes it perma- 
nently hard. A very considerable quantity of 
carbonate of lime is dissolved by rain- water pass- 
ing through chalk, so that in chalk districts it is 
no uncommon thing for an irch hot-water flow- 
pipe from an ordinary range boiler to be furred 
up nearly solid inatwelvemonth. To ayoid this 
nuisance the circulating supply tank should be 
filled with rain water, and never with spring 
water. 
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N ocular demonstration has more value to the 
practical builder and the general public 

than any graphic description. For instance, the 
educational use of models in technical schools, 
museums, and exhibitions cannot be doubted. 
The student can comprehend the model of a'| 
building or a root truss in a manner no diagrams 
or description can bring to his mind; but a 
model in wood or plaster or cardboard does not 
give one more than the “third dimension”’ ; it 
does not explain the real combination of building 
materials; it presents, so to say, an abstract 
not a concrete embodiment of the facts. As a 
representation of a building of masonry, the] 
plaster model may afford all that is necessary ; 
it gives the appearance, relation, and proportions 
of every part; but the practical architect and 
builder needs something more than this—he wants 
to see what is of brick, of stone, of wood, of 
metal, of plaster. The building exhibition comes 
to his aid; we mean an exhibition in which 
the exhibitors send real examples of their manu- |. 
factured goods and materials, and where the |i 
models shown are concrete illustrations of real | 
structures. As we are reminded over and over 
again, the profession require a practical link 
between their own work and that of the bui 
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workmen themselves are by these 
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kill, and the profession gain by a 
g advance in technical education. 


_ SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


are eight church designs exhibited, 
¢ with exception of thenew West Church, 
¢ style or Norman-Gothic, and almost all 
thing of the general tendency to con- 
far as practicable to the type of church 
yped as the Anglican development of 
val church. rs 
, “St. Andrew’s F.C., Greenock,” by 
Barclay, is apparently the largest, with 
novelty of arrangement in plan than is 
found in Medieval imitations. It has a 
goodly altitude and length, with buttresses 
Ww prnesage aisles, with hall at the east 
ched from the main building. On the 
ont, af one side, a broach spire and 
placed, of great height, plainly treated, 
rbels and eaves-course at top of the tower 
cases to the west-end gallery are designed 
tyle, being on ground floor octagonal 
id set out in a diagonal direction from 
building. These are continued in 
an to a little below church eaves line, 
hed above with gables, pinnacles, and 
lofty proportions. The least satisfactory 
e design is the west front, which has a 
heel window in the gable, and two rows 
_lancets below. The exits and entrances 
_ the staircase projections, with another in 


are not improved by the appearance of dispro- 
portional altitude. 

486 is ‘“‘Gogar Church, Midlothian,’’ restored 
by J. A. Williamson. This is an old country 
church, of moderate size, of the plan not un- 
common in Scotland—i.e., with nave and tran- 
septs at the end of it. The etching is vigorous, 
and the whole makes a pretty picture, with crow- 
stepped gables, and a handsome porch. It has 
small Norman, or round-headed, windows. 464 
is another and still smaller country church— 
‘ TInversnaid Church,’’ by Thos. Leadbetter. 
This is also an artistic etching, but in a different 
style, showing a church, with plan of plain 
rectangular form for about 200 sitters, situated 
on a steep declivity in a mountainous district. 
The style is something of the rustic cottage order 
—with small Norman lights, and a picturesque 
porch.. The east end is buttressed, and the roof 
has overhanging eaves, the whole being designed 
in admirable keeping with the site. 

The largest mansion house, entirely new, is 
484, ‘* Woodlands, Galashiels,’ by Hay and 
Henderson. It has three floors, with long front- 
age, and cheerful aspect, with gables, &c., in the 
ordinary style. 

625, “Thurston, Inverwick,’? by J. Kinross, 
A., is also a large edifice, in a peculiar style, of 
two floors. The plan apparently consists of a 
very long central division, with lower wings at 
either extremity adding to its length. The long, 
central part has three large circular-headed door- 
ways in the middle, and four plain windows at 
either side, those in the upper floor corresponding. 
In the wings the windows are small and placed 
close to the eaves. The whole has plain pavilion 
roofing, and looks rather like a public hospital 
than a private mansion. _ 

461, ‘‘ Earby, Argyleshire,’”’ is a restoration 
after fire, by R. 8. Lorimer, and 462, ‘‘Strona- 
chullen, Argyleshire,’’ is amoderatesized mansion, 
in the old Scotch-house style, with plain square, 


er. This arrangement, of course, secures 
g like good light under the end gallery ; 
me central doorway would have made it 
e its Medieval type. 

‘Parish Church, Arbroath,” by J. Bar- 
‘Son, and Campbell, will probably be con- 
the most picturesque of the collection, 
not so large as some others. 


‘ot appearing in the view, to which a 
deep, double transeptal projection is made 
@ other side, the plan of the ground, 
4g of the erection of a low octagonal 
g at the angle, which may be the vestry. 
t the church appears the upper part of a 
© of moderate height, but with all the rich 
lof the Decorated Gothic. The edifice must 
it 4 good corner in Arbroath, and is evidence 
ood Gothic design is not confined to 
with a ‘‘correct’’ nave and aisles. 
illhead Congregational Church, Glas- 
y H. D. Barclay, is another large Non- 
Gothic church, fairly conformable to 
ith apsidal octagon at east end, and 
end front in Decorated Gothic. It 
have a hall, now considered an essential 
) a city church. 
ming churches are more or less of 
ype. 450, ‘St. Mark’s Church, 
de, Edinburgh,” by H. F. Kew, has 
aisles, with tower at west end stopping 
rather a low double transept which 
es the aisle. The west front has a group 
ts and three doorways, with gabled 
as. The whole is plain and not adorned 
es or other accessories. The tower 
reproduction on a larger scale of 
ower in the Cowgate, with a pair 
however, on the topmost stage. 


Congregational Church, Comel 

burgh, ”” by the same architect, is ed 
adorned building, consisting of nave, 
‘at one side, a short side aisle, and 
It is designed in Early Decorated 
ver is finished with cottage roof. 
be an unaccountable lack of 
© lower portions of the edifice, 
vhole, appears to be a practical 
the present tashion of imitating 
and in favour of the old and 
erspective, of course, plays 
roportions of this design 


. 


and round towers and semi-gables, &c. 

465, ‘‘ Colliston Castle, Forfarshire,’’ additions, 
by Hay and Henderson, is another old Scotch 
house of the same description, with battlemented 
eaves and large round tower of very plain 
description. 

469, ‘The Homes, St. Boswells,’”’? by. T. 
Leadbetter, is a very chaste and elegant design, 
in Classic style, of two floors, with the oriels 
carried up to eaves, and the usual pilaster pro- 
jections required to give emphasis to what would 
otherwise be plain masonry. The roof has low 
pitch, and the chimneys, &c., are treated with 
good detail. 449, ‘* Ardwell, Gatehouse of F'leet,”’ 
is an addition to a mansion house of the style 
common 100 years ago, by T. Leadbetter. The 
original is a house of three floors, plain rectangle, 
and pavilion roof. The additions, in same style, 
are apparently transverse erections at either end 
of the original. 480, ‘ Cottages, Stitchill 
Village,’’ also by T. Leadbetter, is an artistic 
etching showing two adjacent blocks. Each 
cottage has a fine porch, and two rooms in front, 
with additional accommodation probably behind. 
There are no attics. The details are of a high 
class, mullioned lights and chimney-stacks which 
would cot disgrace the mansion house of Stitchill. 

467 is a mansion, interesting as a specimen of 
a different style, ‘‘ Yew Court, Sumey,’”’ by 
Tarbolton and Tugwell. It is a house’ with 
extensive frontage, in the English timbered style, 
with gables and ornamental overhanging eaves, 
the timber work confined to the upper floors. 
The style is familiar to the readers of the 
Burtpinc News, and need not be further 
described, except to say that the arrangement of 
the timber work appears to have been very care- 
fully designed for picturesque arrangement. 

There are a few public buildings of importance. 
460, ‘*The Art Galleries, Glasgow,’’ by L. 
Wallace, is an excellent drawing to a moderate 
scale, of one of the many fine designs for that 
institution. It is a Classical design, of unex- 
ceptionable excellence, so far as it appears in the 
perspective view exhibited. 457, ‘‘ Bank Build- 
ings, Halifax,’’ by Tarbolton and Tugwell, must 
be strict architecture, but does not appear in 
company. It is a coloured drawing, of pure 
Classical style, in one floor, with fiae granite 
pillars, and the usual details. 

499. ** Elgin Town Hall,’’ by A, Mackenzie, 
A., shows a gabled front, with three large upper 
lights, and corbelled balcony below, with three 
circular-headed windows on the ground-floor, an 
open carriage porch, with a lofty and well- 
designed tower. The tower has a clock between 
the angle turrets, but is plain below. ‘The front | 
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is spoilt sadly by the fanciful corbel steps and 
pediment on the top, and the gable looks as if too 
little for the roof. 

490, 501 are samples of street architecture— 
“The Glasgow Herald’ and ‘‘ Royal Insurance 
Buildings, Glasgow,’’ by J. Honeyman (A.) and 
Keppie. The former has the disadvantage of 
being built on a corner site with unusually acute 
angle, and both are interesting as regards the 
management of the corner. 490 is a lofty 
tenement of six floors, four of these being under 
a bold eaves cornice. The ground-floor has some 
oriel windows, recessed to keep within the 
frontage limits, an arrangement which hardly 
commends itself as a sensible one. There is 
nothing peculiar in the treatment of the corner, 
which is truncated in the usual way. The top- 
most story rises above the main building, and 
were it not for the vertical position of the 
flagstaff, the perspective makes the roof look as if 
disappearing ina gust of wind. The Insurance 
Building has four floors, and the corner is better 
treated in the fenestration. Neither design is 
improved by the fantastic and inartistic lines into 
which pediments, &c., have been tortured out of 
shape. 454, ‘* Bruntsfield School,’’? J. Wilson, 
is one of the largest schools of the Edinburgh 
School Board. It has thres floors, a central 
division and two projected wings, with a fair 
amount of ordinary ornamental detail. 617, 
‘* Bakery, Torphichen-street,’? G. W. Browne, A., 
is not an ornamental addition to the street, an 
odd-looking edifice in plain red brick with some 
dressings in red stone. The ground floor hasa 
range of plain pointed arches without impost or 
other architectural detail, and between this and 
arange of top-story windows, of rather heavy 
Gothic for the height, the wall is a perfect blank 
surface for three or four floors, with excep- 
tion of a few port-holes above the arcade. 
A deep Classical cornice, which the draughts- 
men must have projected in defiance of the laws 
of equilibrium, runs along the top, and is sur- 
mounted by four equidistant chimneys of a 
dangerous looking height. It may bea marvel of 
arrangement for economical biscuit-making, but 
one wonders why the blank surface is not broken 
up by details, connecting the top and bottom 
floors, and as biscuit-making cannot be carried on 
entirely in the darx, why—to put it in Irish— 
the front windows are all at the back. 

In 426 Mr. G. W. Browne, givesa good etching 
of the ‘‘ Administrative, Block ‘of / the Sick Child- 
ren’s Hospital,’’ which ‘has /ayfine, sculptured door- 
way and gables of exaggerated ultitude, and the 
usual Queen Anne pediments, oer yf) Lhe 

481 is a neat “* Cottage Hospital, Galashiels,’ 
by J. Wallace. The administrative block is in 
centre, with the wards at either end, and corridor 
passages between, allin_one floor. 

Other exhibits include some elaborately deco- 
rated timber ceilings in water colours by J. 
Bonnar, with dingy colours; a good design for 
wall mosaic by Stephen Adam; and other de- 
signs for stained glass by J. Aikmann. And there 
are some others of no special interest from an 
architectural point of view. 
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The Bill extending for a period of three years 
the time for the completion of the City aud South 
London Railway has passed through its committee 
stage without opposition before the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. 


Mr. J. Buchan, A.M.I.C.E., died at Plymouth 
last week. Mr. Buchan, who. was the son of 
Capt. D. Adye Buchan, R.N., was only 38 years of 
age, and for eight years he held the post of borough 
surveyor of Grimsby.. In 1892 he was promoted to 
the position of city engineer of Norwich, but had to 
resign that office, owing to ill-health, a few months 
since. 


On Wednesday week Ool. J. O. Hasted, an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at the towa-hall,, Longton, Staffs, relative 
to the application of the corporation for the sanction 
of the board to the borrowing of a sum of £3,000 
for purposes of street improvement. The borough 
surveyor, Mr, J. W. Wardle, explained the pro- 
posals. : 


A new public clock, showing the time on three 
external illuminated dials and striking the hours 
on a bell in the turret, wasset going at the Chorlton- 
cun-Hardy Conservative Ciub, Manchester, at 
4 o’clock on Saturday last, the 30th inst., by Mr. 
Bingham, chairman of the local board. The 
necessary work has bsen done by Messrs, W. 
Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford- 
street, Leeds, and Neweastle-on-Tyne. It was 
erected by public subscription, irrespective of 
politics. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Dusiwn.—The design of Mr. G. C. Ashlin, 
R.H.A., has been selected for the new Portrane 
Asylum. The committee of selection thus re- 
ported on the plans, which were to provide an 
asylum at a cost of £200,000: ‘‘ With reference 
to the designs, we have very carefully examined 
the twelve sets of drawings submitted, and while 
we consider that they reflect great credit on the 
authors, showing that much time and attention 
have been bestowed on their preparation, we 
regret to say there is evidence of but little expe- 
rience in asylum planning, and we have great 
difficulty in selecting three designs which ade- 
quately fulfil the conditions for a well-arranged 
asylum.’’ The three following designs were, 
however, recommended—viz., ‘“Luna,’’ ‘‘ Mens 
Sana,’’ and ‘‘ Aspect.’’ ‘‘ But,’? said the com- 
mittee, ‘‘ we cannot recommend any one of them 
for adoption without very considerable alteration, 
and therefore we propose to bracket the three 
designs together, leaving: the final selection in 
your hands.”” The Board of . Control have 
given the selection their most careful considera- 
tion, and have decided on accepting the plans 
furnished under the motto ‘‘ Aspect ’’ (Mr. Ashlin). 
As the three designs referred to were bracketed 
by the assessors, the board have decided to 
divide the amount provided for premiums, £225, 
into three equal sums of £75, and have ordered 
payment, of that amount to be made. 


Newcastir, Co. Down.—In the competition 
instituted by the Belfast and County Down Rail- 
way Company for a seaside ‘hotel to be built at 
Newcastle at a cost of £25,000, the assessor, Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., has placed the pre- 
miated designs in the following order of merit: 
(1) £100, Mr. J. J. Farrell, 6, Westmoreland- 
street, Dublin; (2) £75, Messrs. Gibson and 
Russell, 11, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C.; and (3) 
£50, Mr. F. H. Tulloch, 39, Victoria-street, 
London, 8.W., and Lionel — Littlewood, 49, 
Doughty - street, Bedford-row, W.C., joint 
architects. 


Norrn Sutetps.—The plans of Messrs Marshall 
and Dick, architects, 4, Northumberland-street, 
Newcastle, and North Shields, in the recent com- 
petition for new schools, Coach-road, North 
Shields, have been placed first in order of merit 
by the assessor, Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., 
London, architect to the Educational Department. 
The schools have been planned toe accommodate 
1,350 children ; in addition; accommodation has 
been arranged for pupil teachers, central teaching- 
rooms for specials subject, including chemistry, 
/,eodRing, and art, &c. ‘The estimated cost is about 

£15,000. * 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Tuomas Anprew Sucprn, formerly a 
member of the firm of Sugden and Smith, 
architects, of Keighley, died last week. Mr. 
Sugden, who was for a few years a member of 
the Keighley Local Board of Health, was 75 
years of age.. The funeral, on Tuesday, was 
attended by a large number of relatives and 
friends, including representatives of the Keighley 
Hospital Committee, into whose hands the sum 
of £1,000 will pass under the testamentary dis- 
positions of the deceased. Tor years the deceased 
gentleman conducted the services in the old 
Swedenborgian meeting-place in King-street, 
and his benefactions include the ultimate pro- 
vision of a minister’s residence in connection 
with the new place of worship. 


<a 
CHIPS. 


The present choir stalls and desks in the parish 
church of Bury, Lancs, are being removed and re- 
placed by new stalls and desks of oak, and for the 
boarded flooring of the chancel, oak blocks laid in 
asphalte on a concrete bed are being substituted. 
The works, which are being carried outas a memorial 
-to the late Canon Hopwood, has-been intrusted to 
Messrs. Hatch and Son, of Lancaster, who will carry 
it out under the superintendence of Messrs, Paley, 
Austin, and Puley, of Lancaster. 


The city council of Norwich have debated the 
sewerage question at great length, and have adopted 
a scheme by Mr. A. EK. Collins, the newly-appointed 
city surveyor, which involves an outlay of £110,000, 
beyond £80,000 authorised in 1889, but recognised 
that ultimately £200,000 at least will have to be 
spent. At present sanction for £72,000 only will be 
asked for. The estimate does not include sewers 
for outlying districts, or streets not taken over—of 
which there are many. 


The new public baths and washhouses which have 
been sreokad in Lavington-street for the parish of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, were opened on Wednes- 
day. The buildings occupy a site of some 16,000ft., 
and have been designed by Mr. F. G. Smith. They 
have been erected at a cost of £30,000, exclusive of 
the site, which cost £10,000. The first-class 
swimming-bath may be utilised for large public 
meetings, and has galleries which will seat some 700 
persons, The building is lighted by electricity. 


Mc. George A. Craig, M.S.I., has been appointed 
surveyor and inspector to the Drayton Rural Dis- 
trict Council. 


The Roman Catholics of Edinburgh have pur- 
chased for £5,700 a property of twelve acres, with 
a mansion-house in its midst, to the north of 
Liberton. The proposal is to lay out six acres of 
the ground as a cemetery, and to devote the man- 
sion-house to the purposes of a Magdalene Asylum. 


Foundation stones of a Primitive Methodist 
chapel were laid at Great Coates, near Grimsby, on 
Thursday in last week. Mr. J. Woffindin, of 
Market Rasen, is the contractor. 


In reference to the St. Augustine’s improvement 
scheme at Bristcl, the borough surveyor has com- 
pleted arrangements with the Dean and Chapter 
for the purchase of their interest in the various 
properties required for making the new road from 
Dean’s Marsh to St. George’s-road. The amounts 
agreed upon show considerable reductions upon 
those originally claimed, and the sum paid to the 
Dean and Chapter will be about £2,000, 


The Finance Committee reported to Aberdeen 
Town Council on Monday as to what alterations 
should be made to the Municipal Buildings for 
the purpose of providing the additional accommoda- 
tion required. The committee recommended that 
the heads of departments should be invited to pre- 
pare a statement of the accommodation required, 
and that after this had been adjusted, competitive 
designs for carrying out the alterations required 
should be invited from architects practising in 
Aberdeen, and submitted toa neutral architect, to be 
afterward named, as arbiter to decide as to which 
of the designs best meets the requirements of the 
case. ‘The council remitted the matter back to the 
committee, : 


The E linburgh town council are about to make a 
representation to the First Commissioner of Works 
with a view of securing the opening to the public 
of the Royal apartments in Holyrood Palace, and of 
the palace gardens, 


The death of Mr. Price, of Paiguton, formerly a 
partner in the house of Messrs. Baring Brothers, 
will bring upon the market the finest collection of 
the works of the Early Eaglish school of painters 
that has for many years been distributed. There 
are nearly a hundred yictures, including well- 
known works by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Landseer, Crome, David Roberts, Mor- 
land, Wilkie, Etty, Romuey, and Divid Cox. The 
ae will take place in London in the middle of 

une. 


‘The Dundee Institute of Archi 
chairman, in replying, siid that in 
narrow gullies and closes existing ia 
quarter of a century ago, they now 
equal to any in the country. Artisan 
in the city were now greatly impro 
with what they were twenty yea 
William Low gave ‘‘The Guildry,” 
Dean of Guild Paul replied. Mr. Le 
proposed ‘‘ Kindred Architectural 
Mr. T. L. Watson, President of the G 
tute of Architects, replied. Mr. T. 
having proposed ‘City and Commer 
dee,’ Mr, J. C. Law responded. 
Paterson, Glasgow, gave the “‘ dues 
tutions of Dundee,”’ acknowledged b 
Dickie. Mr. R. Blackadder propo 
Legal Profession,’’ ex-Bailie Speed : 
Mr. W. Alexander submitted th 
Master Builders’ Association,’’ the t 
acknowledged by Mr. ‘T. C. Stocks, pr 
the Association. Mr. W. Mackison,: 
neer, in proposing the toast of the 
Registration Committee of Plumbers, 
the development of plumbing science, 
out that there were now 200 registered 
in Dundee. Mr. J. J. Henderson r 


Guiascow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIAT: 
monthly meeting was held in the 
West Campbell-street, on Tuesday ev 
A. N. Paterson, President, in the ¢ 
the secretary, Mr. Walter R. Wats 
paper on ‘‘ Sir Christopher Wren.”’ ‘T 
gave an historical and descriptive 
England in the middle of the 17th 
explained the state of general scienc 
architectural practice of the period. 
events of Wren’s interesting and eve 
were then alluded to, notably the v 
and it was showed under what adve 
cumstances that visit was made. Ri 
the circumstance that Wren, unknown 
architectural amateur, was selected to 
surveyor-general, the lecturer remarkec 
was at that time, more than any other 
kingdom, equal to anything of n 
ance that might be required. His 
tecture was only a part of his g 
everything that could appeal to a mar 
Had there been no mathematician of 
besides himself, nor any remarkable 
or sculptor, Wren would have been a: 
these, as the necessity of the tim 
required. The second part of - 
devoted to a description of a few 
architect’s better-known works, 
trated by diagrams, photographs, &e. 
cluding, Mr. Watson said the genius 
was doubtless greatly influenced by 
goodness of his character; he ight 
as a perfect example of the ru, 
worthy in every sense of 
mausoleum, and of the noble 
confirmed its dedication. : 


fel 
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A stained-glass memorial-window has been placed 
at the east end of the south aisle of Wilton Parish 
Church, Chesham. The five lights are filled by as 
many full-length figures of saints connected with 
English history—SS. Augustine, Michael, George, 
Oswald, and Helena. The work has been designed 
and executed by Mr. C. E. Kempe, of London. 


The members of the Leeds Waterworks Com- 
mittee paid a special visit to Eccup on Friday, to 
inspect the work now going on there in the way of 
the reconstruction of the reservoir embankment. A 
report jointly drawn up by Mr. Geo. Hill and the 
city engineer, Mr. T. Hewson, as to the advisability 
of now commencing to refill the trench, which is 
some 420ft. long, 15ft. wide, and 75ft. deep, was 
considered, and after the members had been shown 
ever the works, the report was adopted. The 
replacing of the pnddle in the trench will now be 
proceeded with. 


The London County Council discussed on Tues- 
- day the Bill introduced by the late Council, to 
obtain powers to work the tramways. Mc. 
Boulnois moved a resolution that the Bill should 
not be further proceeded with, on the ground that 
the action taken by the Council had paralysed all 
tramway extentions for the next four years; but 
after an animated debate this was defeated by a 
majority of 15, and the Bill will, therefore, be pro- 
ceeded with. Mr. J. Burns, M.P., asked whether the 
Building Acts Committee would place themselves 
in communication with Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Works, requesting that, in the building of 
post-offices and other Government buildings, the 
line of frontage determined on by the local autho- 
rity and the Council should be adhered to. Mr. 
Roberts replied that whenever the Council pro- 
‘moted Building Acts in Parliament, the Government 
always fought very hard that all their buildings 
should be exempt from jurisdiction. It was very 
unfortunate, because several of their buildings 
were neither practically nor ssthetically worthy of 
their surroundings. The committee would comply 
with the hon. member’s request. 


A‘ the last meeting of the Hammer 
the salary of the surveyor, Mr. H. 
increased to £600 by two annual incr 


specifications for laying out the gr 
ance with money at the council’s di 


erkegs as there are many 
otted to correspondents. ] 


Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 

: iar is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
nd other communications are sent at con- 
sks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
able for, unsought contributions. 


d Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
ip NEwsPAPER Company, LimiTEp. 


ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
gdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
s, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
|, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 és. 0d. 
the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
‘est Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


e for Competition and Contract Advertise- 

7 Companies, and all official advertisements 
ne df Hight words, the first line counting as two, 

um charge being 5s. for four lines. 

ge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 

Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 


the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
3 terms for series of more than six 
can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


se Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
ots 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
ement inserted for less than 5s. 
ements for the current week must reach the 
t later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
ements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ch the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 


_ Srrvarions. ‘ 
for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant” 
ions Wanted” is One SHILLING For TWENTY- 
Vorps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
n Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


‘olumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
gs each), as only a limited number are done 
‘ew bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
Siskel. ULV. EVIL, LEX. LX, UX, 
JIT., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
lve illings; all the other bound volumes aré out 
» Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
ywever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
jack numbers to complete volume just ended should 
t once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


1 Cc. Featherstone.—J: K. and Co.—F, Ei— 
lagem.—J. Golding.—E. W. D. Co.—E. 8. 


_ GOOD FRIDAY. 

number of this journal will be published on 
April 11, the following day being Good 

All advertisements must, therefore, reach the 

5 p.m. on WEDNESDAY next to receive 


——— 


ntercommunication, — 
 -‘evxsrtons. 


Colours for Drawings.—Will some 
agi give the standard list of colours for 
in the nilding trade 1—CavERSHAM, 


—Chimney-Stack,—TI have a lofty building 
h, in which there will be a chimney-stack 
. high, to receive the fiue from a boiler or 

ch will supply steam for a 400H.P. engine 
_The stack, which is to be inside the building, 
ject about 20ft. above the roof. Do the rules 
f base, &c., as laid down by the London Build- 
1894 for tall chimney construction, apply in 
ing that only a small portion will be exposed 
essure I shall also be glad of information as 
ick flue from boiler to chimney, and also what 
y the stack should be to provide efficient 
outlet for products of combustion. I may 
building and chimney have to be erected on 
ssible foundation—mud.- Piling will have to 

to; but I am informed that no solid ground 
: d at anything like a reasonable depth. 
a the subject will greatly oblige.—Camnery. 


mtract and Conditions.—Where does 
the other begin? Perhaps the writer of 
cation Annotated’? will oblige by a reply, as 
0 be very decided in his remarks connected 
s of ‘ conditions” and “agreement ”’ which 
peared in the Buripine News. The form 


chitects and Competitions.—Is it 
t architects should be expected to compete 
conditions, when promoters do not give a 
‘bound by the same terms themselves, and 
ising that the professional societies do not 
eee to insure a fairer issue than is usually 


+e 


ges. for Skylights and other 
posed Situations.— What are the best 


strength and durability—rustless iron, 
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gunmetal, or brass, and are the two former easily obtain- 
able ?—Dousrrut. 


[11341.]|—Barnstaple.—Student will be spending his 
summer holiday at Barnstaple. Would any reader of this 
paper kindly inform him of any good specimen of Gothic 
architecture in the neighbourhood ?—E. W. BANFIELD. 


{11342.]|—Expeditious Plan Drawing.—In these 
days of competition, where time is an object, and the risk 
of obtaining proper remuneration frequently remote, can 
any of your readers give short cuts tu expedite the 
production of preliminary plans, beyond the tedious one 
of getting them out on drawing paper in the ordinary 
way! I understand a plate-glass frarne with a strong 
light behind is available for copying suryeys ; but I think 
a simpler method for producing building plans, above and 
below the principal floor, might be devised where the 
leading walls, with slight modifications, appear on each 
floor of a structure.—HALIFAXONIAN. 


REPLIES. 


{11333.]-Science and Art Examinations.— 
The following information, taken from Rivington’s 
‘Notes on Building Construction,” Part IV. p. 145, will 
doubtless enable ‘‘ Puzzled ’’ to answer the question him- 
self :—‘ . In building construction the thread 
usually employed is cut into the bolt or rod, and is 
therefore called a minus thread. The strength of the bolt 
or rod is thereby weakened, and to obviate this loss, what 
is called a plus thread is sometimes used. . . For such 
a thread, the end of the bolt or rod has to be thickened 
by upsetting, and it is a matter for consideration, in each 
case, whether the saving in metal is worth the additional 
cost of cutting a plus thread. As a matter of fact, their 
use is somewhat limited.’””—H. Buspripas. 

[11334.|—Deafening of Floors.—‘X.” has gone 
to so much trouble and expense in his elaborate measures 
to deafen his drawing-room ceiling, that Iam sorry to have 
to say he has gone the wrong way to work, and that his 
object could have been cheaply and effectually attained 
by much simpler means. If he is resolved to retain his 
wood ceiling, the only reliable method, within my know- 
ledge, of deafening it will be to first take it down, fix up 
silicate cotton sheets (between wire netting) under the 
joists, and then nail up the wood ceiling underneath the 
sheets. If, however, ‘‘X.’? can dispense with the wood 
ceiling altogether, his best plan will undoubtedly be to 
fix up F. Jones and Co,.’s patent combination slabs (lined 
with silicate cotton) direct to joists. These form a com- 
plete sound-proof ceiling, and, being dry, can be decorated 
or papered at once.—Hourpis. 

[11335.]—Smoked Brickwork.—Why not try burn- 
ing off the smoke-stains with a spirit blowpipe lamp, such 
as is employed by plumbers for making soldered joints !— 
H. Buspripver. . 

~<a ¢—____ 


CHIPS. 


At a general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly, held on 
Monday evening, Mr. E. M. Wimperis was elected 
vee: eoadenty in the place of the late Mr. H. G. 

ine, 


The members’ soiree of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation will be held on Thursday, May 16, instead 
of on May 3 as originally proposed. 


Mr. John Woolley, railway contractor, died 
suddenly on Sunday at his residence, The Cais, 
Wrexham. 


At the first meeting of the newly-elected School 
Board for West Ham, a resolution was proposed 
that the members consider the desirability of 
appointing an architect at a fixed salary who 
should be required to give his whole time to the 
service of the board. After a discussion the reso- 
lution was withdrawn in favour of an amendment 
appointing a special committee to inquire into the 
present financial arrangements of the architect’s 
department. 


The Liverpool corporation accepted on Wed- 
nesday the tender of Messrs. J. Paterson and Son 
amounting to £30,770, for the erection of a central 
fire-brigade station and public buildings in Hatton- 
garden, . 


The board of guardians for South Stoneham, 
Hants, adopted at their last meeting plans by 
Messrs. Mitchell, Son, and Gutteridge, of South- 
ampton, for alterations and additions to the work- 
house at West-end, near Southampton, estimated 
to cost £1,400. 


The Malvern Urban District Council have 
received the promise of Her Royal Highness the 
Dachess of Teck to visit Malvern about the end of 
April, for the purpose of opening the new water- 
works, which have been completed at the cost of 
about £50,000. 


Mr. Joseph Farrow, of Marylebone, has been 
appointed highway surveyor to the Brigg rural 
district council at a salary of £200 a year. 


The free library at Lincoln was opened on Friday. 
The premises are in the Butter Market, formerly 
used as the Mechanics’ Institute, and have been 
converted under the superin'endence of Mr. 
McBrair, the city surveyor. Messrs. Close, of 
Lincoln, took the contract for alterations at £750. 


The Bath board of guardians have adopted a 
report from a committee recommending that four 

tage homes for children be erected, so as to 
afford space in the workhouse for 100 additional 
beds for adults, and duty hutches at the workhouse 
infirmary. The cost is estimated at £5,860. . 


eval, 


HOUSE AGENTS’ COMMISSION. 


F' an estate agent does, in fact, introduce a 
purchaser, who afterwards buys the property, 
then he has earned his commission, although that 
purchaser may have been negotiating for the 
place with the vendor before the agent was em- 
ployed. This point was recently affirmed by the 
Court of Appeal (Zimes, March 21) in a case that 
arose out of the sale of an estate near Tiverton. 
The plaintiffs were estate agents at Exeter, and 
they claimed £622 10s. as their commission upon 
the sale of a place called the Worth Estate for 
£41,000. The facts were that the defendant— 
the owner—had been in negotiation with a neigh- 
bour for the sale of the property, and had refused 
an offer of £40,000 or £41,000 for it, after which he 
put the property in the hands of-the plaintiffs to 
sell at the asking price of £45,000, and agreed to 
pay them 13 per cent. on that purchase money 
in the event of a sale.. As the result of their 
circular, the same party again offered £40,000 to 
the agents. Then there was an interview, at 
which plaintiff said the defendant reduced his 
price to £42,500, and the defendant declared he 
withdrew the agency. At all events, the estate 
was sold by the defendant to the party who had 
been reintroduced by the agent for £41,500, 
and the plaintiffs now claimed their commission 
on the ground that this sale had resulted from 
their efforts. 

The action had been tried before Baron Pollock 
and a special jury, who found a verdict for the 
plaintiffs, and the defendant now came to the 
Court of Appeal asking that the plaintiff should 
be non-suited, as there was no evidence to 
gotoa jury. But the Master of the Rolls held 
that the case had been rightly left to the jury. 
There was nothing in the agreement for commis- 
sion to prevent that from being earned, even 
though the estate was sold to the same party 
as had negotiated with the owner before. The 
jury would be justified in their verdict if they 
thought upon the evidence that those earlier 
negotiations had fallen through, and so that the 
actual sale was brought about through the 
instrumentality of the plaintiff as his agents. 
The judgment was, therefore, supported by the 
Court of Appeal, and it becomes in its way a 
precedent for future use where the facts are the 
same. But, of course, an owner of property can 
always exempt any possible buyer with whom he 
has himself negotiated from such an agreement to 
pay commission. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Notr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpinec News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


M. I. J. E.—Lanp.—Wiptu.—Watu.—It seems to me 
that the owners of the adjoining houses should have 
built the buttresses of their walls upon their own land, 
or, at all events, one of them should have done so. Your 
caleulation seems right, and the only way of raising the 
question would appear to be by an action of trespass 
against the owner who has, in your view, ercroached 
upon your land. 


Apna.—Houst.—Repairs.—Damace.—A tenant is not 
bound to repair; nor is a landlord, in the absence of any 
agreement to that effect. But a tenant is bound to make 
good all damage to the property during his occupation. 
In this way, although the tenant is not, strictly speaking, 
liable to repair pipes and fittings, as such, he is bound to 
make good all damage to the premises, by frost or other- 
wise, hese his occupation. 

W. G. C.—W atu.—Buiipine.—This would seem to bea 
party-wall, and the only course I can suggest is to treat 
it accordingly, and give the usual notice of an intention 
to build thereon, in accordance with the regulations of 
your local authorities. 


R. W.—Anrcuirect.—Commiss1on.—PiLans.—When the 
architect is paid all his charges, &c., I think he must 
give up the plans and papers used by him in doing the 
work, in the same way as do other professional men with 
papers belonging to their clients. 


The memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan school- 
chapel in Trafalgar-road, Lower Bebington, N.B., 
were formally laid on Wednesday week, The building 
will accommodate about 300 persons, and the total 
cost is estimated at £1,725. The full scheme will 
require an expenditure of about £5,000. The 
school-chapel, which is to be of New Ferry brick, 
faced with red Ruabon brick, and relieved by white 
Storeton stone cieeninite, will be Gothic in style 
and is being built by Messrs. W. H. Bleakley an 
Co. Mr. T. T. Rees, of Birkenhead, is the 
architect, 


HO 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOR, 


THE ‘‘ RHASONABLENESS”? OF THE LONDON 
Buitpine Act.—At Southwark Police-court on 
“Thursday in last wetk, Mr. Grain applied on behalf 
of Messrs, Spiers and Pond, Limited, under Section 
150 of the new London Building Act, for a magis- 
terial opinion as to the reasonableness of certain 
notices given by the district surveyor of Southwark 
with reference to some building work being carried 
out by Messrs. Spiers and Pond. Mr. Daldy ap- 
peared for the County Council. Mr. Grain said 
this was practically an appeal from the district sur- 
veyor’s decision. Section 150 gave and enjoined 
upon the magistrate jurisdiction with reference to 
disputes between the district surveyor and the 
owner of premises being constructed or recon- 
structed. It was for the magistrate to say whether 
the decision of the district surveyor should be 
upheld or not. H he thought the requirements or 
objections of the district surveyor were unfair, he 
could set them aside, or modify them. Mr. Daldy: 
_ The question is not whether the surveyor’s decision 
is reasonable, but whether it is legal: The archi- 
tect to Messrs. Spiers and Pond produced the plans 
and explained the alterations it was proposed to 
make in the existing stabling in Gambia-street and 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars. Thesehad been sub- 
mitted to Mr. KE, R. Hewitt, the district surveyor, 
who objected that there was not the open air space 
required by the Act. The new buildings were to be 
used for offices and trading purposes. ‘The case was 
adjourned till to-morrow (Saturday). 


York SEWERAGE ARBITRATION.—The city council 
of York have received Mr. James Mansergh’s award 
on the arbitration proceedings, under Contract 
No. 3, between Mr, A. Kellett, contractor, and the 
corporation, In pursuance of the finding of the 
Divisional Court of the High Court of Just ce on 
the special case, Mr. Mansergh awards that the 
corporation is chargeable with the sum of £2,169 
6s. 1d., being the amount paid by the committee in 
respect of claims for damage to property in the 
district of Hurst’s-yard, Walmgate, and that Mr. 
Kellett is chargeable with the sum of £2,227 16s. 6d., 
being the amount paid by the committee in respect 
of damage to property in other parts of the city. 
In addition to the sum of £300 already paid to the 
contractor in respect of the cost of rebuilding the 
warehouse of Messrs. Agar and Chadwick, and 
included in the £2,169 6s. 1d. above referred to, the 
corporation are to pay to Mr. Kellett a further sum 
of £132 14s, 7d. The corporation are also to pay 
to Mr. Kellett £140 in respect of his expenditure 
for labour and materials in strutting premises in 
Hurst’s-yard, and £365 in respect. of loss sustained 
by Mr. Kellett through damage caused to his plant 
and works by reason of the flood of October, 1892. 
Further, Mr, Kellett to pay to the corporation the 
sum of £55, being his proportion of the cost of 
rebuilding part of the city wall damaged by the 
sewerage operations. Each party is to bear his and 
their own costs of the proceedings before the arbi- 
trator and before the Divisional Court, and-the 
costs of the award, amounting to £77, are to be 
paid by the parties in equal shares. 


Iy re §. Extrorr.—A first meeting was held on 
Friday under a receiving order recently made 
against Samuel Elliott, carrying on basiness as a 
jomery and moulding manufacturer, at. Broad- 
street House, City, and Newbury. ‘The business 
was stated to be an old-established and very valu- 
able one, and hopes were entertained as to the 
formation of a company for the purpose of taking 
it over and working it for the benefit of the 
ereditors. The debtor attributed his failure to losses 
and expenses incurred in exploiting. patents, and to 
heavy law costs. The accounts were not completed, 
but the liabilities are estimated at about £80,000 
Mr, Reader stated that the debtor was not at present 
in a position to submit a scheme for the considera- 
tion of the creditors, and he consented to adjudi- 
cation. The proceedings resulted in the appointment 
of Mr. Bayne, of Leadenhall-street, as trustee of 
the estate, with a committee of inspection, ~ 
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The Howden Rural District Council have appointed 
Mr, Anderson as surveyor at £150 per year. 


‘The Watford Rural District Council having made 
an application to the Local Government Board for 
an additional loan of £14,090 for the purprse of 
sewage and sewerage disposal, an inquiry was held 
at the Parish Hall on Thursday in last week by 
Mr. Charles Henry Luard, R E. This is the second 
loan, the first being for £23,600. 


Mr. Thomas Codrington, M Inst.C.E., Local 
Government Board inspector, held an inquiry at 
the Upton County Lunatic Asylum, near Chester, 
on Tuesday, into the application of the Cheshire 
county council for consent to borrow £80,000 for 
the purpose of enlarging the asylum, and also for 
the purpose of erecting new farm buildings in con- 
nection with the institution. The plans, which 
were explained by Mr. G. E. Grayson, architect, 
Liverpool, provide for the accommodation of 416 
additional inmates, There was no opposition, — 


quantities. They, however, advise making the 


oa or 2,000 

A commirren of the Manchester Society of | OV =! 
Architects was appointed in October last to con- | 88 dug throu 
‘sider the question of .depositing priced quantities 

with architects. They put themselves into com- 
munication with kindred architectural bodies in | 
the United Kingdom, and have tabulated the 
replies received. In Dundee, Glasgow, and 
Sheffield the contracts are let to separate trades ; 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leicester, Leeds, and 
Yorkshire generally either separately or to one 
contractor; while in Birmingham and Notting- 
ham the London system of having a sole con- 
tractor is adopted. The separate trades are re- 
sponsible to the employer, where the contracts 
are separate, until the work is taken off their 
hands by the architect, except at Leicester, where 
the chief contractor is held responsible. In 
almost every case the contract remains a fixture ; 
but where extras and omissions have arisen they 
are measured up on completion, except at Glas- 
gow, where they are priced up at contract rates. 
At Leicester the contracts are priced up and left 
under seal with the architect; but in other parts 
of the country they are not under seal, and in 
most cases such contractors are requested to give 
prices or information with respect to. extras. 
The committee report that they are not prepared 
to recommend any interference with the individual 
practice of architects in respect to taking out of 


A soturion of 50 par 
in 1,000 parts of water, to 
ammonia has been added . 
perceptible ammonia odour is 
to fir and oak a yellow-brow. 
a red-brown. If the wood 
1 per cent. aqueous barium 
first named becomes brown, 
brown. If calcium chlori 


quantities a part of the contract. 


Tus Bill empowering the London County 
Council to rebuild Vauxhall Bridge and throw a 
temporary bridge, between the Albert Embank- 
ment and T'ate’s Gallery, in connection therewith, 
at a cost of £484,000, and the General Powers Bill 
authorising the County Council to widen Black- 
stock-road, Islington, the south-side approach to 
Woolwich Ferry, and Ben Jonson-road, Mile- 
end Old-town, and to purchase land and buildings 
in the parish of St. John’s, Westminster, at 
Causton-street, Winchester-terrace, Earl-street, 
and Vincent-street with the object of forming 
entrances to model dwellings for people of the 
working classes on the site of Old Millbank 
Prison, came on Wednesday before the chairman 
of Ways and Means, and passed through Com- 
mittee without opposition. The expenditure in- 
volved in the latter case will be £42,000. 


A LARGE number of complaints having been 
made to the Local Government Board, under 
section 9 of the Metropolis Water Act, 1852, as to 
the deficiency in the quantity of water supplied 
by some of the Metropolitan water companies 
during the late frost, Mr. Shaw-Lefeyre, the 
President of the Board, has appointed Major- 
General A. De Courcy Scott, R.E, to inquire 
into them, and to report to the Local Government 
Board thereon. The inquiry will be commenced 
by General Scott, at the offices of the Wands- 
worth District Board of Works, on Tuesday next, 
when one of the complaints against the Lambeth | 
Waterworks Company will be investigated. 


Most of the boroughs in Cornwall have taken 
steps during the past fortnight to accept the offer 
of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards to erect and furnish | , 
in each town a free public library, -provided a 
suitable site be given and the ratepayers are pre- 
pared to undertake the maintenance of the 
institution. At Bodmin, Liskeard, and St. Ives 
the corporations and ratepayers haye adopted the 
provisions of the Free Libraries Acts; but at 
Helston it was the general opinioa that a science 
and art school was more needed than a public 
library, and the mayor and another member of 
the town council were requested to proceed to} 
London and ask Mr. Edwards to kindly vary his | 
offer to meet the special requirements of the town. 


In the course of Sunday’a railway engineering 
feat was successfully accomplished at Dalmuir. 
The North British Railway line, which terminates 
at present at Clydebank, is being extended to 
join the main line at Dalmuir, so as to forma, 
more direct route from Glasgow to Helensburgh’ 
and Balloch. The extension passes under the 
main line a short distance to the east of Dalmuir 
Station, and within twenty hours the embank- 
ment was cut through, a concrete arch erected, 
and the permanent way restored to its normal 
condition. At 2 a.m. on Sunday, Mr. Robert 
M‘Alpine, senior partner of the firm of Messrs. 
Robert M‘Alpine and Sons, the contractors for | aro: being warm 
the line, started 200 men on the work. Messrs. | Shorland’s patent 
Simpson and Wilson, the engineers; Mr. Andrews, 
the resident engineer ; and Mr. Thomas M‘Alpine 
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[WO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 


GREAT deal has been written about 
pecifications from the professional 
of view.- But it is not often that we 
th a candid criticism of them from 
fractor’s side, and when we do it 
res. «careful consideration. Such a 
sm from a competent authority the 
‘tural Association had the benefit of 
at its last meeting, and the members 
st haye listened quite as attentively to 
» Holloway’s paper on behalf of the 
3 as to Mr, Pinks’ on the part of the 
olloway’s remarks were made in a 
uir and reasonable spirit. The reforms 
ocated were by no means sweeping, 
etween his ideas and Mr. Pinks’ there 
0 insuperable - Both papers dealt 
with the failings of the mechanical, 
specification-writer, who thinks more 
etting an irksome task over than 
e results of doing it well or badly. 

ng to the proverb, ‘‘ Lazy people 
stake the most pains,” and it is gene- 
the idle compiler who produces the 
st specification. He writes it, not 
ause he has much to say that cannot well 
im any other manner, but because he 
n taught that there must be a specif- 
and because he consequently thinks 
io more of it there is the better. For 
notion the lawyers are chiefly responsible. 
ut of ten of them look upon the speci- 
as the one essential feature of the 
, The drawings, to them, are 
perfiuities, mere concessions to the 
desire for a picture. They like 
g put into words, though, or per- 
use, words may usually be twisted 
ny meanings, while details, to a 
ly large scale, can seldom bear more 
‘ip to write a specification ” is not the 

tarting-point in this matter. “ Why 
specification ?’’ is the inquiry that 
come before it, and if we honestly 
t the answer we shall find probably 
)-thirds at least of the specification- 
} which is done has no real use at all. 
oncession to the prejudices of soli- 
md the expectations of clients. They 
} architect is neglecting his duty if 
i give them fifty or a hundred 

oolscap, filled with directions they 
understand, and phrases they never 
re. Their demand produces the 
os a their long specification, 

e happy. The best that can be 
is that if it does not do much 
not do much harm. The con- 
he clerk of works do not take it 
isly. Experience shows them which 

tal clauses, and which are mere 
Chey follow the first, and respect- 
ethe second. 
veyor’s specification is generally 
able for bulk than for quality. Its 

nciple is to paraphrase the bills of 
s. The bills say, per’saps, that there 
8 of reduced stock brickwork, in 
posed of one part of ground stone- 
Parts of clean, sharp sand, free 

he specification says: “ All 
tt otherwise describe 
stocks, in mortar compcsed of 
round stone-lime to three parts 
p sand.” So the document, in 
on from beginning to end. 
ts sre—or, at any rate, 
ed; and instead of them 
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are the words put, form, build, or others of 
To write a hundred pages 
of this sort of stuff is taking a great deal of 
The builder 
already has the quantities, with pretty com- 
plete descriptions in them, and the surveyor’s 
specification is, with certain exceptions, 
nothing but a very long-winded order to do 
every sort of work in the manner which the 
Still, there are places 
where some information is to be extracted, 
even from a composition of this sort. The 
quantities describe, perhaps, so many squares 
of inch flooring, so many of inch and a half, 
and so many of wood-block or other sorts. 
But they do not say in what apartments each 
sort is used, and this is what the specification, 
if it is good for anything at all, does say. 
The same sort of thing happens in .other 
trades—the plasterer’s, for instance, and the 
plumber’s and the painter’s; and here is a 
real bit of useful information—imbedded, 
unfortunately, in such a mass of verbiage, 
that to find it is like looking for a needle in 


the same purport. 


trouble to teach very little. 


quantities describe. 


a haystack. 


The surveyor’s specification, however, often 
There is a ten- 
dency to embody in it not only the descrip- 
tions, but even the measurements, of the 
The architect, perhaps, 
has shown and described on the drawings the 
sizes and positions of all the rolled iron joists 
that will be needed in the structure. If they 
are put in according to his description, they 
will do all that is wanted, and there will be 
no extra on them. The surveyor measures 
them, and, it sometimes happens, measures 
them wrongly. Then, in finishing the speci- 
fication, he puts in a general clause limiting 
the whole weight of the rolled iron to that 
which he has erroneously computed it at. 
This is very satisfactory for him: there can 
be no complaints from the builder about 
But it is very 
unsatisfactory for the architect, who, in pre- 
senting the bill of extras to his client at the 
end, is sure to be asked why 1n the world he 
did not include in the contract all the iron- 
‘work he knew to be’ necessary. The truth 
is, he did so, and the mistake was the sur- 
veyor’s; but that functionary, in writing 
or completing the specification, judiciously 
responsibility from his own 
shoulders to those of the architect who 


Nor is the 
next one we may mention, in which another 
surveyor, without consulting the architect, 
coolly struck out all the arrangements for 
ventilating the drains and soil-pipes of a 
He was-a practical 
man, he said, and he knew that ventilation 
of this sort was not wanted. Of course, it 
had to be put in—and put in as a rather 


has worse faults than this. 


bills of quantities. 


short quantities on this item. 


shifted the 


employed him. 
This is not an imaginary case. 


large public building. 


expensive extra. We might give Other ex- 


amples of the same sort, but the lesson is 
plain. It is not the surveyor’s business to 
write the specification. A prudent architect 
will keep it. from first to last, in his own 
If in taking out the quantities the 
an 

modificat.ons of it desirable, it is for ne 


hands. 
surveyor finds, or thinks he finds, 


to notify this to the architect, and not to 
alter a line or a letter without his authority. 

There is a type—not of architect, for he 
neither knows nor cares anything about 
architecture—but, say, of building superin- 
tender, whose ideal is to specify everything, 
and to draw nothing. His specifications, too, 
are long; but they are long with a purpose. 
The purpose is to throw the designing and 
setting-out of all the details on to the 
builder or his workmen. He has his stock 
descriptions of doors and windows, of panel- 
ling, of plastering, of painting and glazing, 
and he lets them be executed, for better or 
worse, from these descriptions. His framing 
is to be of so many panels, and if he gets the 
right number he does not care about the 
shape or the size. His cornices are each to 
be of some particular girth, and if he gets 
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the right number of inches he is happy. The 
plasterer makes the section: he may use it 
inside out if he likes, for bis principal neither 
knows nor cares. This type of man, to whom 
we owe half the hideousness and wearisome- _ 
ness of modern cities, has been in his glory 
for the last generation. He is a modern pro- 
duct, and it is his boast that he, at least, 
makes what he calls “‘ architecture” pay. 

The real architect, whether eminent or 
obscure, generally keeps his specification for 
things that cannot possibly be made clear by 
drawings. He settles his own building, 
instead of haying it settled for him bya 
contractor's idea of what is the cheapest way 
in which the clauses of the specification can 
be interpreted. Having settled it, he spares 
no trouble in making a binding contract 
about every part of it. He does not sit 
down and wait to see what his joiners 
or his plasterers will send him; he makes 
sure that they shall send him what he 
wants. livery architect, probably, has his 
own way of doing this. But the essential 
thing is to draw, to a sufficient scale, 
everything that can be drawn. And on this 
question of scale we should perhaps differ a 
httle from Mr. Pinks, or at any rate should 
carry his suggestions further than he seems 
to haye done. We quite agree with him as 
to the desirableness of making the general 
drawings complete. But we go beyond this. 
and strongly advise that every architectural 
detail in a building should, if it is at all 
practicable, be clearly shown in the contract. 
It is seldom possible perhaps, when building 
owners are in what a lecturer at the Associa- 
tion once called ‘‘a jackass hurry to begin,” 
that many of the details should be ready for 
the workmen before tenders come in. But 
almost all of them may in ordinary cases’be 
drawn out by that time, say to quarter scale, 
with sections of mouldings to inch or inch 
and a half scale. This will greatly help the 
surveyor, It will definitely settle almost 
every feature, it will prevent disputes and 
extras, and it will saye a great amount of ~ 
trouble as the works go on. The details can 
be enlarged as they are wanted; but in their 
original state they might well be bound up 
with the specification, as explanations of it, 
and the writing would then be chiefly con- 
fined to descriptions of materials. 

As to these, Mr. Holloway points out some 
real difficulties, though many of them are 
only too familiar to the architect who has 
been some years in practice. We are all 
liable to specify stone that is no longer 
quarried, bricks that are no longer made, 
timber that has ceased to be of the traditional - 
quality. Quarry-owners and brickmakers 
and timber merchants do not take the trouble 
of informing us, unless they are specially 
appealed to, about any of these facts, and 
architects, as well as builders, have a multi- 
tude of more pressing things to do than to 
hunt them up when the knowledge is not 
immediately wanted. But it would lead to 
endless difficulties simply to specify as an 
alternative ‘‘stone from some other quarry 
equal in quality to that specified,” or to do a 
similar thing with other materials. What 7s 
“equal in quality” ’ Does it imply simi- 
larity in colour? If not, the change might 
inyolye the alteration of half the other 
wall-facings. Does it imply equality in 
resistance to a crushing force?’ If not, a 
naye arcade which would have been per- 
fectly secure with the, stone specified might 
crumble and fall with that substituted. Does 
it imply equal power of endurance in some 
acid-laden atmosphere, like that of Birming- 
ham, or amongst the freezing blasts of a 
northern town like Newcastle’ Unless it 
implies these things and many more, the 
change may be absolutely ruinous, and hence 
it is that the words ‘‘ approved by the archi- 
tect” are generally appended to the phrase 
which Mr. Holloway suggests. 

How to describe timber, as it admittedly 


puzzles Mr. Holloway, is to a large extent a 
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difficulty with most of us. Not only does the 
quality of the same brands vary—from what 
may ve termed natural causes, such as the ex- 
haustion of forests and the like—but there is 
no doubt that the brands aresometimes fraudu- 
lently changed, either by exporters, or at the 
request of importers. It is true, again, that 
the ‘‘best quality’’ is generally specified, 
and seldom obtained. How would it be, 
then; if we began specifying, as Mr. Hol- 
loway suggests, a ‘‘ best selected middling 
quality’? If we were dealing with timber- 
merchants direct, it might be all very well ; 
but how if we are struggling with the class 
of builder who is always looking for loop- 
holes and means of evasion ? Mr. Holloway 
would say--and say rightly-——do not employ 
that class of builders. But the advice will 
have to be addressed to building owners. 
Architects, with hardly an exception, would 
be only too glad to follow it; but while a 
large part of their clients insist on haying 
work done at cost price, or below it, their 
desire for a sounder system remains too 
often only a pious aspiration. 


ACOUSTICAL BUILDINGS.—Y. 


N our last article we alluded to the 
acoustical properties of buildings for 
musical performances, and to the harmonic 
proportions ‘of rooms, and observed that 
experience has proved that a room or church 
adapted for public speaking or preaching 
may not be equally suited for musical per- 
formances. or speaking, the yolume of 
air may with advantage be less, the room 
lower ; but for musical purposes, volume and 
height are of value: hence we find many of 
our cathedral churches favourable to grand 
musical performances, though defective in 
their qualities for hearing a sermon. Much 
of this success is due, as we haye said, to 
resonance. The intoning of the services may 
be quite audible, while the spoken sermon 
may scarcely be heard at a little distance. 
How do we account for this difference ? 
Harmonic proportions do not account for it 
altogether ; but we may venture to say that 
those properties in a building which fayour 
resonance haye something to do with the 
more audible effect of intoned reading. It is 
well understood that every room and church 
-has a peculiar ‘‘note” of its own, by which 
we mean that if a speaker pitched his voice 
as to suit the note, he would be hear much 
better than if he did not. The ‘‘note” ofa 
room is that particular sound which sym- 
pathetically adapts itself to the proportions 
, and materials of the room, and which every 
experienced speaker, and musicaland dramatic 
artist, seeks to acquire. There are some 
materials which are set in sympathetic yibra- 
tion by certain notes, and every material has 
“its own note. Itis shown by those capable 
of forming an opinion that wood is the only 
material that will reinforce all sounds. We 
are thus led to another branch of the subject, 
or to the second group which we proposed to 
ourselves at the beginning—namely, that re- 
~ lating to Construction and Materials. 

These will befound very materially tomodify 
the effects of form or plan and section which we 
haye been considering. Plaster and wood are 
the two chief materials used in the construc- 
tion of rooms and halls, and we may briefly 
consider their qualities acoustically. Authori- 
ties are not agreed as to the yalue of these 
materials. Lachez, in his work on Acoustics, 
speaks in fayour of smooth plaster for the sur- 
faces of the walls of a room intended for speak- 
ing; and we have the opinions of several 
architects of churches and theatres who sup- 
port this view. Thus, in a paper read, a few 
yearsago, beforethe Institute of British Archi- 
tects by Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., on ‘‘The 
Auditorium of a Theatre,” the author thought 
plaster asuitable finishing to the walls instead 
of wood. Mr. Emden, whose experience in 
theatre building is considerable, stated that 
he was quite sure that it had been proved 


that iron and concrete were: equally as good |. 


conductors of sound, and created much more 
resonance than any wood construction. At 
the same meeting Mr. William White also 
approved of plaster and the use of solid con- 


crete in the place of wood for the construction 


of platforms and floors of lecture and concert 
rooms, and thought they were as resonant 
as wood. Mr. Robert Walker also spoke 
approvingly of iron and. concrete, and in- 
stanced the wonderful resonant qualities of 
the Alhambra and Terry's Theatre, which 
are constructed of these materia's; while 
Mr. Perry, the architect of the former, 
said he believed its resonance was due to 
the ‘hollow air spaces formed in the 
concrete itself, and that the whole house was 
in perfect vibration when the orchestra was 
playing.” On the other hand, Mr. J. G. 
Buckle, in his work on ‘‘ Theatre Construc- 
tion,” says that the best acoustic results are 
due to wood. In a letter to this journal 
some years ago he observed : ‘‘ Wood possesses 
the property of being excited and set in 
sympathetic vibration by any musical note, 
whereas other materials have each their own 
note to which they are more actively re- 
sponsive. The fact that certain mate- 
rials are responsive only to particular notes 
may have an important influence in deter- 
mining the ‘note’ peculiar to a rooni.” 
There can be no question whatever, as he 
says, that a smooth, hard, plastered surface 
is productive of unpleasant resonance or echo 
by reinforcing certain sounds and prolonging 
them; while wood reinforces the sounds 
more uniformly without prolonging them or 
causing them to merge into successive sounds. 
Again, Prof. Roger Smith, in his treatise, 
says, ‘‘ If we desire purity of tone, it will be 
better to seek it in the musical tremor of 
wooden linings than in the conduction and 
the rattling reverberation of hard-polished 
surfaces,” and he instances several buildings 
noted for their good acoustical qualities 
which are lined by wood. Wooden ceilings, 
wooden wall linings, and wooden fittings are 
all useful auxiliaries in promoting resonance. 


Mr. Saunders, speaking of his model. 


concert-hall previously described, regards the 
ceiling as the greatest means of sound diffu- 
sion and conduction, and recommends wood, 
‘‘the boards carefully tongued and grooved 


together, so that each bay should be one) 


large sounding-board.” Plastering, he says, 
is the worst possible ceiling, ‘‘as it is one of 
the most perfect non-conductors of sound.” 
An alternative he suggests is the use of zine, 
which, he thinks, might be more efficacious 
even than wood. With regard to walls and 
their coverings, those immediately at the 
back of orchestra should be iined with what- 
ever will give the greatest reflection to sound, 
and he thinks ‘‘ glass*to be as good for this 
purpose as anything commonly used. I have 
been surprised at the power possessed by 
locking-glasses of reflecting sound,” and he 
thinks ‘“‘ large plates of looking-glass on the 
walls adjoining the orchestra would increase 
the effect as well as the consciousness of 
power of the performers. The glasses should 
not be bedded in flannel, as is usual, but be 
allowed to vibrate with every note, reflecting 


it with the same accuracy as they would a 


beam of light.” For other portions of walls 
Mr. Saunders recemmends boarding or 
cement. Good Portland cement is hard and 
elastic, and, 


better, he thinks. The same authority 
says if solos or quartets are sung, a movable 
screen behind the singers to reinforce the 
sound might be used, and this screen should 
be of two thicknesses of wood upon quartering, 


so as to be very resonant, with a sounding- 
board at the top inclined slightly upwards. 


From these remarks and facts, it will be seen 
that wood is generally preferable to other 
materials, like plaster, for resonance. Wood- 


panelled walls are generally found to give 
the most distinct resonance. The boards 


though not resonant, is a 
highly reflecting surface; stone would be 
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cause, rat, a decrease of intensity 
and, secondly, an indistinctness or 
. We haye no space to refer to the 


pictures, or rising to dignity in his more 
important productions, remained to a great 
extent conyentional. It was not until the 
days of Florentine Lippi, Umbrian Perugino 
and Venetian Bellini, that charm of pose, 
comelicess of feature, and mental expression 
were habitually associated with the portrayal 
of sacred scenes. The close of the lath 
century may be described in Italy, at least, 
as the Golden Age of religious art. The 
painter’s skill was so far matured as to be 
capable of realising a grace and loveliness of 
line and hue which had never been preyiously 
rendered in the portraiture of life. Evyeu 
German and Flemish artists, though they 
lagged far behind their Southern contem- 
poraries in a saintly ideal of beauty, strove 
their best to reach it. But realism still 
remained subordinate to tradition, and 
pictorial effect, as we now accept the term, 
was restricted by the narrow limits of 
ecclesiastical use. 

A century later all was changed. The 
ancient faith had been shaken. Science and 
letters had progressed. The rising craftsman 
in every art had become more sophisticated. 
The trick of light and shade, the conditions 
of what we callin modern lingo “ aérial per- 
spective” had been studied. Anatomy was 
deemed an essential part of every painter’s 
education. Legends of the Church were 
still illustrated, but with no more special 
reverence than the fables of classic mytho- 
logy. The subject of a picture seemed of 
less importance than the dexterity of the 
painter's handling. In dealing with sacred 
themes his style of work became first 
naturalistic, then familiar, “and finally 
dramatic. This mode of treatment, like all 
phases through which pictorial art has passed, 
soon found its admirers and commended 
itself eyen to the ‘devout. A well-known 
author of our own time once ventured to 
state that, so far as his own experience was 
concerned, he had seldom, if ever, known 
any thoroughly serious-minded person who 
eaied for art at all. Perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth to say that in modern days 
the representations of sacred history or inci-. 
dent which appeal most keenly to the reli- 
gious world are not those painted in what we 
are accustomed to call the Ages of Faith. 
‘ An Assumption” by Matteo da Siena, for 
instance, the ‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” 
by Vincenzo Foppa, or even ‘A Pieta ” by 
Carlo Crivelli, will, with those who are im- 
pressed by subject rather than artistic motif, 
Inspire curiosity rather than awe. <A 
Magdalene gaily attired like a grande dame of 
the 15th century could eyoke no feeling of 
sentiment in a modern pietist who desires to 
point a moral from her history. 

But later and more naturalistic forms of 
art—the maturer, life-like designs of 
Raphael, Corregg’o, and Titian, scenes from 
the New Testament by Paul Veronese, the 
quasi-dramatic groups depicted by Van Dyck 
and Murillo, or to descend lower in. the 
artistic scale, the Madonnas and Saints of 
Domenichino, Carlo Dolce, Guercino, or the 
Carracci—these are the works which, asa 
rule, find fayour with a modern devotee. 

Among masters of the Eclectic Schools, 
Guido Reni (1575-1642) has been deservedly 
popular. He possessed a keen sense of 
beauty, great inventive power and wonderful 
industry. The list of his works is prodigious, 
and thei: variety remarkable, for he changed 
his style considerably as he adyanced in age. 
The specimen of his work selected for illus- 
tration with this article is an ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
in the Royal Gallery at Dresden. 

Our Lord, whoze figure is seen at less than 
half-length, stands undraped with His arms 
bou. d before him, but holding the reed in 
His left hand. His head, encircled with the 
crown of thorns, is slightly inclined. The 
downcast eyes, placid mouth, and resigned 
expression belong to a type of countenance. 
which is based on the late traditions of sacred 
art, and which Guido has frequently repro- 


duced in depicting this scene of the Passion. 
It is strikingly pathetic, yet invested with a 
dignity worthy of the solemn subject and 
characteristic of the painter's brush. — 


ments made in lecture hall and the 
my of Music, designed by J. C. Neil- 
j chitect, of Baltimore. In the latter, the 
ation of the house is so arranged as to 
nt the formation of air currents of 
qual density. The supply of fresh air is 
itted at the back of stage, is there warmed, 
ses the stage horizontally, passes through 
oscenium, and then somewhat diagonally 
ards the roof across the auditorium in one 
me. It is exhausted partially by an out- 
the roof, and by numerous registers in 
ilings and the galleries. The result isa 
ly successful acoustical building. It is 
ortant to remember that the admission of 
oahallortheatreand its extraction, so as to 
e a current of air of equable temperature 
tthe proper direction, is one of the most 
sential conditions of an acoustical building. 
‘draughty, ill-yentilated room, in which 
currents of air are contrary to the direc- 
required for the propagation of the 
d, as towards the orchestra or platform, 
1 which the yolume of air is broken up 
urrents of varying density, must always 
nfayourable to the transmission of sound, 
ever excellent it may be in form, or in 
arrangement of the materials. Weshall 
im up our conclusionsin the next article. 


owe tt 
THE IMPRESSIONISTS AT THE 
DUDLEY GALLERY. -: : 
HE exhibition at the Dudley Gallery, which 
was opened to the public last Monday, is 
not remarkable, and the humour of the show, too, 
is hardly up to the standard of previous efforts. 
The ballet-girl and the music-hall still afford 
subjects for some of the higher flights of imagi- 
native schemes of colour grimly associated with 
the questionable realism of low life. There are, 
of course, different and better things in the room: 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s ‘‘Looking Glass’? and 
‘‘ Disrobing,”’ priced modestly at £100, for 
instance. Mr. W.T. Warrener’s “ Toilet of an 
‘Extra Lady’”’ is a similar subject, more inter- 
esting in the figure, as the girl exhibits some 
beauty of form, and the colour scheme of the 
picture seems clever. In the ‘ Chestnut 
Roasters,’? Mr. H. Tonks has caught the fanciful 
glare of the fire-light, and so has Miss F. Davies 
Colley, at the other end of the gallery, with a 
head of a girl, under the title of ‘* Firelight.’’ 
The same painter exhibits a power of handling in 
her sunny scene, ‘‘The Cattle Market,’’ though 
it is only a mere sketch (No. 10), and priced 
accordingly. ‘The ‘‘ Blizzard at Sea,’’ by Mr. B. 
Priestman, realises an angry squall with lowering 
clouds driven before the wind in an unmistakable 
manner. Mr. George Thomson’s ‘Guitar 
Player ’’ pleases us, though the shadow of the 
nose seems to throw that feature out of the 
centre of the face. Mr. J. E. Christie scores a 
success with ‘‘ Hnchantment,’’ two young girls 
ensconced in a tree as the elder maiden reads 
some favourite fairy tale. Her figure is parti- 
cularly well’ painted. ‘Pas Seul from ‘ Ali 
Baba’”’ is remarkable for the elegance of the 
danseuse, its chief characteristic, with the 
silhoutted head of the conductor, who is using 
his baton, and marking in a telling way, ty 
striking contrast, the illumination of the stage. 
Mr. Leonard Raven-Hill is the author. The 
most charming picture in the gallery is, perhaps, 
Mr. R. Anning Bell's decoratively treated 
canvas of girls dancing a minuet, and entitled 
**An Adagio.’’ The lasses are robed in white 
frocks and are shown moving with ordered grace 
and dignified deportment. The scheme is dis- 
tinctly an original essay in whites with pale 
pinks and powderings of greens and yellows 
spalingly used, while the figures fill the space 
well without crowding, in a half conventional and 
half naturalesque manner. The grey porticre 
sets off with advantage the young girls’ figures, 
and harmonises with the delicious modesty of the 
composition, which is as well painted as it is 
reserved in intention. and refined in idea. 
** Battersea Church,’’ with its copper- green 
spire, is by Mr. C. E. Holloway, who shows 
another river scene called ‘‘ Mudlarks.’? The 
semi-modelling of the ripple of the water as it 
washes the mud shore of the Thames seems too 
tricky a method for honest approval, though it 
may be effective. 


- “OLD MASTERS” ON THE 
>  . CONTINENT.—XVIIL 


\ ~ By Cuarces L, EasruaKke 
_ (Keeper of the National Gallery). 


-E long connection which has existed 
in every civilised country of Europe 
een the practice of pictorial art and the 
ion of religious belief has led to a vast 
al of theorising and not a few curious 
rs. The source of this affinity is obvious 
gh. Its progress and development are 
ters of history. Its various manifesta- 
were often the result of accident. The 
of the Church, the individual genius 
painter, his patron’s caprice, local 
ms and national temperament, have all 
wm helped to determine the character, 
influence the appreciation of art in its 
ation to sacred themes. 
t would be a mistake to suppose that the 
est forms in which the Christian faith 
d material expression were necessarily 
outcome of devout zeal. They simply 
ded facts which before the invention 
printing could only thus be recorded 
popular instruction; but there is no 
in to suppose that the men who designed 
xecuted such representations were in- 
d by more enthusiasm than the pub- 
or printers of a modern Bible. Of 
even works of this class varied con- 
bly in excellence; but the standard of 
by which they arejudged pertains to deco- 
rather than imitative art. The human 
as used without hesitation to sym- 
celestial beings, and even to reflect the 
9 of Divinity itself. At first such con- 
were little better than grotesque. 
ical ability advanced, some attempt 
de ‘to inyest them with dignity, and 
the very abstractive treatment of 
gn, which included little or nothing 
ve of human nature, invested them 
mystery and solemn grandeur all 
mn. But it was long before physical 
as we understand the attribute, was 
sable in a medizval angel, and still 
before the saints ar.d martyrs of eccle- 
al art were distinguished by facial 
and expression in altar-pieces how- 
in colour or elaborately detailed. 
He creations of Giotto and his immediate 
srs were, so to speak, monumental. 
@ later and more delicate art of Fra 
_pure and refined in his smaller 
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DESIGNING OF STEEL BRIDGES. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XYV. 


i Sak drawing up a specification for a steel bridge, 
it is necessary to pay more attention to the 
quality of the material, and the amount and 
character of the stresses to which the different 
parts of the structure are subjected, than in the 
case of either cast or wrought iron. A simple 
stipulation, defining the ultimate and the unit 
stress, and the factor of safety, is not sufficient. 
Before proceeding to frame the details, which 
will conclude the articles on steel plate bridges, 
we must refer briefly to the accompanying illus- 
trations. The elevation of one half of the main 
girder of the example we have selected, and 
worked out both theoretically and practically, is 
shown in Fig. 11, while Figs. 10 and 12 represent 
diagrams of the plates and horizontal rib of the 
angle irons in the upper and lowers booms re- 
spectively. They are for the purpose of exhibiting 
the dimensions of the flanges or booms on a 
larger scale than can be conveniently employed 
in the half-elevation. They are drawn “also 
necessarily to a distorted scale, in which 
the vertical is many times greater than 
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the horizontal, and show the arrangement 
of the joints of the separate plates and angle 
irons, their dimensions and wrappers and 
cover-plates. As the cross-section of the main 
girder is symmetrical about both a vertical and 
horizontal centre-line, a quarter of it isshown in 
Fig. 13 to an enlarged scale, taken through the 
middle of the girder, where there are no joints in 
the web or covering strips. The flange-joints 
are shown in 14 and 15, an end elevation and 
part plan in 16, and an elevation and plan ofa 
joint of the web and its wrapper in 17, anda 
section of the screen—which may be either of 
ast or wrought iron—in 18. It is secured to the 
upper boom of the main girders by being bolted 
to it through its base at a, and also through the 
bottom of the backstay at J. A general view of 
the different parts of the whole superstructure is 
represented in Fig. 19. 

The number and severity of the tests demanded 
for any particular description of steelwork will 
depend upon the extent and importance of the 
structure which is to be built of that material. 
For ordinary bridges, roofs, and other examples 
of engineering and architectural construction, 
good sound steel can be readily obtained in the 
open market suitable for whatever purpose it may 
be required. It becomes unnecessary under 
usual conditions, therefore, to stipulate for any 
chemical analysis. A sufficient guide to the 
composition and constitution of the material. is 
afforded by its physical properties, and the result 
will depend upon both the quantitative estimate 
of the component ingredients and on the nature of 
their mechanical combination. It is better to 
“ limit ‘the tests demanded in the specification 
respecting the character of the metal to \such 
general conditions as can be readily complied with, 
and to avoid any rigorous and stringent stipulations 
with regard to the exact method and process of 
production. When very large bridges and other 
structures are concerned, the system of testing 
becomes proportionally more ‘elaborate. Ina 
railway bridge over the Vistula at Bromberg, 
where over ten thousand tons of steel were used, 
each ‘‘ heat’’ was placed under examination, and 
the strength, constitution, and physical qualities. 
of the material were carefully investigated at all 
the different stages of manufacture, from the first 
step to the final rolling into the shape and size 
required. 

_ It has been already determined that an average 
mild steel possesses the qualities the best adapted 
for the purposes of general construction. The 
plates, angle, tee, channel, bulb, bars round and} 


possess a fairly high tensile stren 
tion will be proportionally higher, 
25 per cent. for au ultim 

Lloyd’s rules for steel us 
nearly identical with th 
Admiralty, but the- sample 
double round a curve of w! 
not more than three times the ' 
tested. Steel loses in streng: 
than wrought iron ; but it 
annealing it, the strength i: 
times increased beyond its 
should, however, be m 
ment is not accepted b 
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rectangular, and other sections required in naval 
architecture, are subjected to tests by the inspectors 
of the Admiralty, which, although of a strict 
character, are not by any means excessive or 
harsh. Strips of the metal, cut either lengthways 
or crossways—that is, in the direction of the 
grain or against it, must have an ultimate tensile 
strength of not less than 26, and not more than 
30 tons per square inch. The corresponding 
elongation measured on the sample pieces of the 
stereotyped length of Sin. is not to exceed 20 per 
cent. All the specimens are also exposed to the 
usual working forge tests, by which any prac-— 
tical smith can arrive at a very accurate deter- 
mination of the soundness, quality, and general 
fitness of them for constructive purposes. It 
may at first appear somewhat paradoxical to 
specify that the breaking stress of any material | i 
ig not to exceed a given number of tons per 
square inch, as the natural assumption would be 
that the higher the ultimate stress the better. 
But with steel a high tensile breaking stress is 
not obtained, except at extra expense, without 
some corresponding disadvantages in other of its 
qualities, which are of equal importance. A very | 
high tensile strength—that is, a hard steel—can 
be easily manufactured ; but it will be attended 
with a loss of ductility, and the material will not 
stand a severe bending stress. By therules of the 
Admiralty, strips cut as already described, 1}in. 
wide, after being heated, and then ‘subsequently 
cooled in water, must stand bending under |i 
machinery to a curve, of which the smallest 
radius is one-and-a-half times the thick-} 
ness of the specimen tested, which must 
also be planed on the edges, and the sharp 
arrises toned. down. There is a regular and] 
proper proportion. observed in specifications | 
respecting the testing of samples of steel be- | 
tween the ultimate tensile or compressive stress, 
and the percentage of stretching or elongation. | 
The steel used in the building-up of the tension } 
members of the Forth Bridge was specified to 
have a strength of 30 to 33 tons, with 20 per 
cent. of elongation. In the cylindrical columns | of 
and struts the strength was raised to 34 and| = = 
37 tons per square inch; but the amount of the} — 

accompanying elongation was reduced to 17 per | 
cent:, for the reasons we have already advanced. 
The length of the sample test-pieces was the | 


same as that specified by the Admiralty ¥e 
intended for rivets must be of a 60 


partment. 

As steel 
and more ductile quality than that for other|*”°™ 
portions of a bridge or roof, while it must also | 


able for structures of magr 
our own iron firms can. 
high degree of ultimate 
with a fair range of du 
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Mis assumption, therefore, the ultimate 
strength of the material would be 35 tons 
are inch of net section. 
similarly to wrought iron, is proportion- 
mger in smaller sections, and consequently 
useful form in which to employ it is 
wire, as occurs in the construction 
uspension cables, so frequently used in 
Therejis no difficulty in obtaining at 
ble cost steel wire having a breaking 
strength of 100 tons per square inch. 
this limit it is, on the score of economy, 
ble to pass ;—not because steel wire can- 
manufactured with a much higher ulti- 
e strength, but the additional expense 
ction rere: than counterbalances the 
s arising from its superior carryin 
As a matter of fact, speek wire aS 
mut having a breaking strength of 150 tons 
inch. This appears at present to be 
reached in the matter of the tensile 
or steel wire; but the price is prohibitive 
urposes of ordinary bridge building. 
e high-breaking strength of the best 
it possesses another important quality, 
that it admits of the adoption ofa higher 
unit stress and factor of safety. In 
the plate and open-web type, which 
ubsequently considered, the factor of 
almost universally taken at four for 
8; but in thesteel wire cable of American 
bridges it is made equal to three. On 
sition, therefore, that the wire had only 
@ breaking strength as plates, bars, and 
ions, there would still be a saving of 
. in the dead weight. 
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TATION AT THE INSTITUTION OF 
NGINEERS’ NEW BUILDING. 

e of March 22 we published an illus- 
and brief description of the new 
Great George-street, now in course 
ion. We now give sectional elevations 
of the Gh lavatory, which will 
air idea of the general sanitary arrange- 
ttings provided are of the most modern 
and the w.c. apparatus is Jennings’s 
discharge system, already adopted in 
bouring Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, Cardiff, 


‘ Plo of Joctrlaves 


Lavolovies 


and other similar works ; the urinals are Jennings’s 
‘Club’ pattern, porcelain basins, and screens of 
polished marble ; and the lavatories are fitted with 
his latest improved patent ‘‘ tip-up and lift-out.”’ 


basins. In conjunction with the sanitary work, 


the tiling of the floors and walls, the oak-panelled 


ceilings, doors and framing in partitions, screens, 
&c., in general, and council lavatories are in- 


cluded in the contract, as well as the system of 
water-supply and services in the general lavatory. 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


A DINING-ROOM BUFFET. 


HERE is no disguising the fact, even if we 
wished to do so, that the designs sent in for 

this piece of furniture not only exhibit no 
advance on previous examples of the kind, but 
even the best of them are but poor attempts at 


furniture design as compared with many speci- 


mens illustrated in previous years among the 
We reproduce the 


pages of the Burnpinc News. 
two best contributions. The first is by ‘‘ Sphinx,’’ 


and@the second by ‘‘Ictinus II.,’’ while we 
award the third position to ‘‘Calcutta.’’ The 


instructions for the competition were as follows : 
—‘‘A dining-room buffet in oak, 5ft. 6in. long, 
and not more than 2ft. 2in. deep in the main 
body. The highest part must not exceed 6ft. 
Above the “table-top ”’ level a glazed cupboard 
for the convenient storing of small table articles 
is to be contrived, and this part of the piece of 
furniture is not to project more than 1ft. from 
the wall-face. Its top should be flat, for the 
display of bowls and ornamental pots. The cup- 
boards and drawers in the lower body are left to 
the judgment and taste of the designers ; but it is 
essential that the clear space generally of the 
sideboard itself must not be interfered with, thus 
insuring ample room for side dishes on the buffet. 
Style, Old English Renaissance or Jacobean. 
Scale, lin. to the foot. Elevation, section view, 
and plans. Details if space will allow. Carving 
or inlay, if any, to be but sparingly introduced.”’ 
‘«Sphinx,’’ though commonplace and some- 
what uninteresting, is in the main practical, and 
makes a useful piece of furniture. The absence 
of a good tall drawer, big enough to accommo- 
date a folded table-cloth and the linen in use, is a 
fault which we have duly noted ; but the buffet 
could not be mistaken for a cabinet, and it looks 
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like. what it is. ‘‘Ictinus II.,’’ on the other 
hand, is more original, and sends a suggestive 
proposal ; but if looks as if he had an architect’s 
chest of drawers for an office more in his mind. 
The piece does not resemble an ordinary buffet, 
and clearly the deep and low cupboards in the 
bottom part are but poor contrivances for con- 
venient uses. The top cupboard-doors are so 
wide that they would clear the decks every time 
they were opened in a most awkward fashion. The 
details illustrate refined work, and the uprights, 
though excessive in scantling and needlessly 
heavy, are, at least, a trifle more fresh in idea. 
‘* Calcutta’? draws his piece in a bald way; but 
his sideboard is in some respects more useful than 
that placed second, so that we had rather a 
difficulty in determining which of the two is the 
better. ‘‘Caleutta’’ is lacking in originality, 
making the body of his buffet exactly like an 
old hutch chest on legs with two vast unappro- 
priated cupboards and a ‘‘ pot-board’’ below. 
Above the table top two long shallow drawers are 
badly placed for use, everything on the sideboard 
having to be shifted before the drawers could be 
opened. The glazed cabinet case over is bald and 
commonplace. ‘‘ Morris,’’ aiming at the Jacobean 
type, contributes a rather ungainly effort, which 
his drawing does not succeed in representing. 
attractively. ‘‘Heather’’ is too architectural, 
and puts too much material into his construction, 
while the semicircular arch is never a happy 
form for woodword. His details are character- 
less, and the whole thing looks too crowded. 
‘* Hatchet ’? puts some pretty mitred panels at. 
the end of his buffet; those in front to the cup- 
boards aré not nearly so nice, and the figure- 
panel in the centre is very bad, indeed. The 
incongruity of the whole thing is its most con- 
spicuous characteristic. The worst features are 
the bandy, bulging, claw-footed angle-pieces. 
They want chopping off, for they are regular’ 
knee - knockers. The other designs are by 
*¢ Pallene,’’ ‘ Petrel,’? ‘‘Mars,’? and ‘*In 
Haste,”” whose drawing is unfinished. I 
easy to realise why it was begun, so ill-con- 
sidered is the conception, if we may correctly use 
such a term. 


A BLOCK OF SUSSEX LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


It is refreshing to turn from these designs 
for furniture to those sent in for the labourers’ 
cottages, in which our contributors have shown 


Tt is not. . 
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more marked success. 
that the two problems hardly compare fairly, 
and we know the 
good furniture designs. 


bear critical examination. 


competitors :—‘‘ A block of Sussex labourers’ 
cottages in flint walling, with red brick quoins, 


and upper part of walls rough-cast. ‘The three 
houses are to vary on plan, and in accommodation 


one cottage is to have two bedrooms, one three, 
and one four. The other arrangements in each 
house are to include an entry lobby, a living- 
room, 14ft. by 12ft., a scullery of about 100%, 
superficial area, a larder, coal and wood store, 


and privy. A washhouse, with three pigsties 


adjoining, may be shown as a detached building, 
common to all three tenants. The height of the 
cottage floors, the sizes of the bedrooms, and the 
style of treatment, beyond that above stated, 
furnish items for the knowledge and ideas of the 
competitors, with due reference to suitability and 
cost. ‘The site isa level one, facing south, near 
the road side. Scale 8ft. to the inch. Sufficient 
drawings to illustrate the design Properly, and a 


perspective view.’’ ‘‘ Jackaroo’’ takes the first 
place, ‘‘ Wykehamica’’ ranks second, and 
‘* Sphinx ’’ obtains a capital third. ‘‘ Jackeroo”’ 


draws well, and he knows the value of simplicity. 
This quality in most buildings is too often 
ignored ; indeed, clients not unfrequently are 
dissatisfied if their architects do not give them 
busy looking, and what are called ‘* fetching,”’ 
designs, and they like the elevations, of course, 
tolook a lot for the money. In a labourer’s 
cottage there is no such undue influence on the 
part of the client, who, as a rule, is in that case 
only anxious to avoid expense. The architect, if 
there be one, is open, on the other hand, to the 
temptation to give a reason for his being employed 
by crowding in some ambitious combination of 
needless gables, odd-shaped porches, or monstrous 
dormers. To adopt the vernacular style, to simply 
depend on the countryside simplicity and hedgerow 
ideas, is a course which the merely professional 
architect too often fancies would be unprofessional. 
It may be so—no doubt it is—but it is the only true 
way of arriving at good cottage designs, and the 
habits of the cottagers—no longer the clodhopper 
of the past, of course, but the democracy of the 
farmstead—must be recognised and provided for. 
Economy, not only of outlay, but iu the space 
available, is of prime consideration. ‘‘ Jackaroo ”’ 
seems best to realise these conditions. The break 
in his roof-ridge was hardly necessary, but this 
is a minor point. His plan is not faultless, of 
-course, but it has many good provisions. ‘ Wyke- 
hamica’’ dees not draw quite so attractively, but 
his design is admirable. The column at the 
angle of the porch is possibly a little too ambitious, 
and the trusses to the part shown in the front 
elevation at the otherendare left out in the western 
fagade ; but these are trifles as compared with the 
general ‘“‘hang’’ of the thing, which exhibits 
** W ykehamica’s ’’ taste and knowledge of cottage 
architecture, and how the old Sussex men used 
to build under the shadow of: the South Downs. 
“Sphinx ’’ is a crisp and very careful draughts- 
man. His design has many good points; but it 
is not plain enough in homely contrivance in 
plan, with the pantries opening out of the sort of 
hall-lobby in each cottage. The brick coping to 
the dwarf walls of the porches would soon knock 
away with rough usage. The elevations are 
effective, and would look well when executed. 
‘“Red Rose ”’ sends a pretty sketch, drawn with 
taste and skill. Economy has been sacrificed 
rather in his plan to picturesqueness, and his 
arrangements ot larders and staircases are so in- 
different as to materially spoil the obvious merits 
of ‘* Red Rose’s ”? work, which, to tell the truth, 
is not followed up by good planning. ‘The detail 

_ to the end gable, with its moulded cornice, is 
not elementary enough for a labourer’s cottage. 
‘‘ Nyoola’’ comes next with an ordinary -looking 
. Tow, with which he has evidently done his best. 
_ The big landings and lobbies are a mistake in 
dwellings of this kind—provide elbow-rcom, of 
coursé, but not villa-like vestibules, and the land- 
lord must get some percentage for his money, or 
good cottages will never be erected. ‘The Dodo” 
~ sends a very neat little set of pretty cottage 
homes, rather broken up with a series of gables, 
bus not much space wasted inside. The coal- 
places are too small, and fuel is always best kept 
va‘side the house. ‘Heather’? rather faila to grasp 
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We quite understand 


difficulty of obtaining 
Certainly, very few 
architects know how to design cabinet work 
at all well, and their joinery details seldom 
The cottages are 
very varied, and as a whole are uncommonly 
good. These are the particulars furnished to 


encourage, but it is 
hand, slapdash, careless wo: 
apartments 15ft. by 8ft., 
calls them ‘‘ bedrooms.’’ 
the view of his cottages as 
a whirlwind. What can be his ic 
designs are by ‘‘ Mostyn,”’ ‘Sp 
lene,’’? who is improving. 


the notion of good cottage work—his lines seem so 
harsh, and his proportions, which are not pleasing, 
look so formal ; but we have no doubt he will im- 
prove, for he spares no pains to come up to time. In 
the end, doubtless, with perseverance, he will win. 
‘‘Dragon’’ rightly so far judges the value of 
contrasts, and by hipping the roof at one end, and 
placing a gable towards the front at the other, he 
gains some interest; but his perspective scarcely’ 
enhances the chance of a choice, even if the 
defects of his rather good plan were not duly 
noted. One of these is the waste of space in the 
ground plan on doorways, while the two entry- 
doors right and left of the block open in the most 
objectionable manner against adjoining doorways 
inside the houses. ‘‘ Theel’’ has not studied old 
Sussex village buildings, and his knowledge of the 
Sussex labourer is evidently not intimate. —Never- 
theless his block of cottages shows some skill, 
though hardly suited for the uses intended. 
‘‘ Inkerman ”’ subordinates: utility to arched win- 
dows and diversity of contrivance. No doubt 
this block of three cottages would look quaint 
enough by the roadside, but the group is exoticin 
type, restless in outline, and thin looking. ‘‘ The 
Stormfiend ’’ shows much merit in his plan, and 
his elevation passes muster as pleasing; but 
simplicity. has here hardly had a fair chance. 
“* Kempston ’’ wastes space in lobbies and on 
landings. His elevation calls for little com- 
ment, but it deserved better showing than this 
perspective ‘‘sketch’’ wots of. ‘* Xedra,’’ on 
the contrary, gains no little advantage from his 
pen-and-ink view, which, without being really 
good in drawing, obtains a happy sense of colour 
and effectiveness. The facade is commonsense, 
and would look well in execution. The plan is 
not a bad one, but room is sadly wasted upstairs 
on landing spaces in two of the houses. ‘‘Classic’’ 
is by no means a first-class planner, but the 
elevation, with its three gables all of a row, is 
happy in effect and simple in origin. The 
recessed central part emphasises the middle gable 
very materially. ‘Just my Luck’ incorporates 
the general washhouse in the main building, and 
80 saves a special building detached behind the 
dwellings. We are not so sure that this arrange- 
ment is not avery mixed advantage. The cottages 
externally look well, and in execution would 
probably appear better. The plan exhibits thought 
and care. ‘“Albyn”’ is by no means so happy, 
and the three cottages group very much like 
one dwelling. ‘‘ Brickmould’’? comes next, 
and then ‘‘ Minstrel,’ somewhat indifferent 
in design. ‘Dodo’ (Kettering) puts. attics 
to his central house, and the general effect of the 
group has an unreal air aboutit. ‘ Norvic”? is 
old-fashioned in his manner, making his building 
resemble more than it should a well-to-do 
farmer’s house, with stone mullioned windows 
having arched-shaped heads. ‘‘ East Sheen”? 
and ‘*City’’ are the authors of a pair of poor 
drawings, representing a pair of equally poor 
designs. ‘‘ Water Bouget’’ comes after these, 
and then ‘‘ Fronté,’’ the baldness of whose de- 
sign could hardly be surpassed for crudeness. 
‘* Romeo ’’ should be condemned, if for no other 
reason than the ugly and wasteful passages in the 
end houses on both floors. He will profit if he 
remembers this remark, for he -has much yet to 
learn before he becomes a master hand at. his 
craft. ‘‘Breton”’ spares no thought as to cost, 
and picturesqueness, at any rate, is evidently’his 
ideal. He draws, however, very indifferently. 
‘‘Ivy ’’ makes his barrack-like group resemble a 
small workhouse. Anything intended to be 
seriously considered could hardly be more unlike 
a-group of Sussex flint-and-brick cottages. 
“Monkey Brand”’ is seemingly a motto which 
marks a maiden effort. There is no objection to 
the staircase rising out of the living-rooms. 
When, however, you have to walk under 
the stairway, it is essential*to obtain head- 
room. Persons entering ‘‘ Monkey Brand’s” 
end cottages would have to adopt the lead of 
that animal’s mode of locomotion. ‘‘ Norvic ”’ 
calls his living-rooms ‘‘ parlours,’’ and this is a 
key to the character of his plans. A cottage is 
not a mere syncopation of a villa. ‘‘ Moseley ”’ 
sends a dire-looking house with a low-pitched 
roof and high-shouldered. eaves, a ‘group: re- 
calling ‘‘ Cut-throat Bottom,’’ or some other 
scene of wasteful dreariness and dismal swamp. 
‘‘ Compass ”’ is brighter looking, and his plan a 
trifle more comfortable ; but his attic looks like a 
purgatorial place in preparation for a warmer 
sphere. In winter it would, on the other hand, 
serve as a refrigerator. ‘Tim’? is another| 
elementary student whom we should like to. 


ARCHITECTURAL PROGRE 
AUSTRALIA. 
UDGING from the advance she 
Book of Australia just to han 
might at first sight be dismissed as 
the celebrated chapter on Snak 
Owing to recent financial catastrophes, | 
has been some building, there has 7 een. 
architectural progress. The lack o 
painfully evident in architects’ offices 
fessional societies are in a state of le 
cost of building operations has never, 
pre-gold-digging days, been so lo 
refers both to labour and materials 
tectural projects, if conceived, lapse. - 
striking development of the year, ac 
the Year Book, is the application of 
coloured decoration, and in this particular 
and Melbourne both exhibit a cor 
striving after better things. Anoth 
building construction is the Roman 
Jacobean feeling which 3 ais cae throu 
architectural ranks, whilst domestic 
received a greater share of attention. 
In New South Wales, the follow. 
amongst others of minor importance 
out by the Government architect, 
Vernon, at a total cost for the year < 
Chief Secretary’s Office, Sydney, add 
to existing buildings in Phillip -s 
central pavilion covered with 
mansard roof; this extension is 
mont stone, and accords in chai 
remainder of the building; cost £ 
Station, Regent-street, Sydney.— 
Byzantine; moulded brick and trees 
Post. and Telegraph Office, N 
bethan treated freely ; red brick, st 
green slate roofs; £5,000. che? 
in the department has partaken of the 
of extensions and additions to existing 
amongst them being female wards at 
Hospital for the Insane, at a 
£15,000; convalescent wards, & 
Hospital for the Insane, £9,00 
Lunatic Asylum, temporary wards; 
Mining School, Sydney, brick, concrete 
tion, slate roof, £700; Kenmore 
for Insane, brick, tile roofs, £ 
chief work done under the supe 
architect to the Public Instructi 
has been :—School, Albion-street, ‘b 
dressings, Neo-Classic, £3,000 ; “Gi 
Ashfield, brick, stone dressings, and 
Gothic, £1,500; School, Leichhardt 
rooms, brick, £3,000; Technical Coll 
castle, Romanesque character, 
Sydney institution, built of } 
and terracotta, £5,200; and a 
other buildings, at.a cost of £ 
important works carried out. 
private practice include Sydney 
Classic building in five blocks. 
are of three stories each, contain 
with accommodation for 180 beds. 
two other blocks containing 100 bi 


The Sydney premises of the Mt 
surance Company of New York are in the 
ing stage. Mr. John Kirkpatrick is th 
for the building, which is of freestone, 
in height; £71,733. Women’s ‘C 
versity Grounds, Sydney, of Italian d 
campanile ; cost £22,000. The Vince 
of Missions; on a site of two ac 
Renaissance style; the main story i 
the windows and doors circular-he 
upper story is entirely plain. St. Joseph’s € 
Hunter’s Hill, is of Renaissance design, an 
sists of extensive additions to an existin 
ing; 30,000. Trades Hall at the corner of 
and Goulburn-streets, Sydney, with gro 


i 


ilding contains 
being 55ft. by 


tower. 


chinery hall, 200ft. by 75ft. 
“100ft. by 50ft. ; 
ouse, &e., 75ft. by 30ft. 


‘74 patients; £6,100. 


50ft. span; £16,009. 
has been effected. 


mteer artists ; £15,142. New 
ttings and building, £11,320 
ension, £1,678, 


—Churches, &c. : 


architect. 
1sth-century, freestone; St. 


nelg, freely-treated Gothic, 
Town 


tone, iron roof; £1,000. 
3 ital, 


: Freely-treated Gothic ; £6,000. 


Colony. Until June 


unemployed artisans—chiefly car- 
masons, and bricklayers. 
Contractors’ Agsociation of Mel- 
lost fully 50 per cent. of its members. 
ment expenditure has been curtailed, 
lic Works Department has con- 


mt of these favours. 
has been abnormally 
yO the only work of any 
ng the viaduct in the city of 
ere has, however, been a con- 
ent in developing the scheme of 
elbourne, The architects have 
ork on their drawing-boards, and 
ception of private residences— 
0 very large sums—has been of a 
tion to that carried out by the 

of Public Works. Several blocks of 
fy basen course of progress in 
2 ong them being the new build- 
ble Life Assurance Society of 

Ataht, architect. Church 
ed forward particularly. 
ond: French Gothic; 


usticated ; the four upper 
ne and cement dressings. 
nine lodge rooms, the 
26ft.; tower angle is 
the whole height, and finishes with 
above the roof. Mr. J. Kirkpatrick, 
. £6,466. Large warehouse in George- 
sydney; built of brick, with free- 
mt; seven stories, surmounted by a 
j Hotels, at one corner of Liver- 
and George-streets, the other in Kin 
mabeth-streets. Architect for both, Mr. 
patrick ; £4,500 and £4,000 respectively. 
all, Narrabri.—French Renaissance; 
stone, slate roof; two stories; £3,000. 
lactory, Marrickville, one floor, of red 
; preparing 
dye-house, boiler and 
Accommodation 
ed for 400 hands. K. A. Scott, architect. 
ensland the subjoined works were finished 
year, under the supervision of the 
nt architect and engineer for bridges : — 
Sylum, Goodna.—Extensive additions 
timber wards, dormitories and adj uncts, 
1 with verandahs 10ft wide ; accommo- 


isting building : £3,500 Courthouse, 
ulla.—Wood and concrete ; £1,500. 
, Thursday Island; wood, £1000. 


8, Thursday Island, £1,000; and Rock- 
on, £1,000. Victoria Bridge, Brisbane.— 
completed. Five piers, each of three cast- 
ers, 6ft. diam. above water, widening to 
Eee between piers spanned by hog- 
attice girders 170ft. long. Estimated 
000. Bridge, Mary River.—Concrete ; 
) In Brisbane 
year no architectural work worthy of 


outh Australia the Governmental expendi- 
ring the year has beén studiously curtailed, 
0. E. Owen Smyth’s report enumerates 
Adelaide Hospital, comprising two 
» with accommodation for nineteen 
nels on the walls, filled-in with paint- 
museum, 
; Public 
c executed by day 
latic asylum, Parkside, brick ward, 
the cottages in connection with the 
) wards system at this asylum, £1,087. A 
umber of additions and repairs to Govern- 
ulidings were carried out, and numerous 
schools and masters’ residences built. The 
ings were carried out by private 
New fronts to St. 
aglican Cathedral], Adelaide ; St. David’s 
unside, Marly English, Mr. A. B. 
Baptist church, Wayville, 
Mary’s 
hall, Petersb C aa a ot 
s » Letersburg: Completion of 
= lassic. Industrial School for Blind: 
Consump- 
, Belair: Three villa blocks, con- 
vilions ; £4,000. Children’s Hospital, 


the year just past Victoria has felt the 
on in building circles more acutely than 


the absorbing 
and around Melbourne was the 
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£10,000. 


needs of new gold fields. 


works of less than £2,000 in yalue. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Champ de Mars :— _ 


Boldini, Duez Brandon, V. Binet. 


MM.. Rodin, Escoula. 


Baudot. 


Deboutin. 


mentary : MM. Thesmar, Carabin. 


victims of the battle.’ 


Sanatorium in the Alps.’ 


Exposition.”’ 


Murier, studio Laloux; Patouillard, 


competed for the Grand Prix de Rome. 


EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE D’ HYGIENE AT 
PARIS. 


English manufacturers of sanitary appliances 


and others who may desire to send in exhibits to 
the coming International Sanitary Exposition at 


Paris have not too much time to decide on what 
part they may take in each special section, for it 
has just been decided that this exposition will 


take place from May 15 to Sept. 15 of this year, 
in the Palais des Arts Liberaux, on the Champ de 
Mars. This exposition, which will probably be a 
very interesting one, is organised under the 
patronage of several ministers, and especially 
under that of the syndicates of ceramic and glass 
wares, those of paviors, excavators, drainage, 
plumbers, and sanitary work. It will be divided 


into ten classes, the following four classes coming 
more under the attention of architects, 
and builders :— 


engineers, 


Class I. Private Dwelling Sanitation.—Founda- 


tions and basements ; lighting, heating, ventila- 


nave and aisles, transepts and apsidal sanctuary, 
clerestory and chapels and confessionals; blue- 
stone, freestone facings; sanctuary pillars, polished 
red granite; length, 206ft.; transepts, 104ft. ; 
nave and aisles, 64ft.:; height of roof, 65ft.; 
£40,000. At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne, 
the work has been going on slowly throughout 
the year, about £8,000 being expended. Amongst 
private residences may be noted extensive altera- 
tions and additions to the Hon. W. I. Winter 
g|Irving’s residence at Armadale, at a cost of 


In Western Australia there is the same tale told 
of suspended activity; but the Public Works 
Department have been busily employed in the 
temporary work necessary to the rapidly swelling 
The age of architec- 
ture at present regnant in the colony is that of 
galvanised iron and canvas; but when this is 
superseded in the ordinary course of commercial 
progressby brick, stone, and slate, the record of 
the Department will have some substance. With 
three exceptions, a house in Adelaide Terrace, 
Perth, in the Tudor style, £4,000; Park Hotel, 
Fremantle, Classic, brick and stone, £3,300; and 
a warehouse, Perth, £5,000, the record of build- 
ing throughout the colony is confined to small 


A Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, presided 
4 overby M. Puyis de Chavannes, has elected 
the following juries for the coming Salon of the 


Painting.—MM. Gervex, Von Stetten, Saintin, 
Delance, Jarraud, Weerts, L. Picard, Lhermitte, 
Liebermann, Dinet, Verstraete, Roelofs, Blanche, 
Lobre, Boudin, Madame Lemaire, Jettel, Des- 
champs, Le Camus, Dauphin. Supplementary : 
MM. Whistler, Iwill, Friant, Larsson, Prinet, 


Sculpture.—MM. Bartholome, Baffier, Meunier, 
Peter, Desbois, Injalbert, Granet. Supplementary : 


Architecture.—MM. Franz Jourdain, Gout, De 


Engraving. —MM. Lepére, Guerard, Florian, 
Bellanger, Renouard. Supplementary : Mordant, 


Objects of Art.—MM. Garnier, Grand-Homme, 
Dammouse, Delaherche, Carot, Chaplet. Supple- 


The sketch competition of twelve hours, given 
to the students entering the ‘‘ concours ’’ for the 
Prix de Rome, was for ‘the porch of a church 
erected by the conquerors over the tomb of the 
Twenty students, whose 
designs were sufficiently good, were admitted to 
the second competition of twenty-four hours, ‘¢ A 
Ten students, as a 
result of this second competition, were admitted to 
the final concours en loge, lasting about three 
months, the subject being a ‘Palace for an 


The following are the names of the com- 
petitors :—MM. Dusart, studio Laloux; Du- 
quesne, studio Pascal; Bigot, studio Laloux; 
studio 
Ginain; Pille, studio Pascal; Garnier, studio 
Blondel; Umdenstock, studio Guadet ; Aubertin, 
studio Pascal ; Larmaresquier, studio Laloux ; 
several of these young’ architects having already 
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tion, water, filters, &c.; baths, &c.; drainage, 
toilet-rooms, sinks, kitchens, w.c.’s ; also all 
furniture and utensils particularly connected 
with dwelling sanitation; sanitation of hospitals, 
barracks, prisons, theatres, public halls, refuges 
and night asylums, &c. 

Class II. Zuwn Sanitation.—Water services, — 
cleansing, filtering; roads, cleaning of public 
roads ; drainage; and utilisation of waste matter ; 
public lighting, gas, electricity ; cemeteries, 
mortuaries, crematory furnaces, &c. 

Class VI. Sanitation for Children. — Food, 
clothing, and bringing up of children; *‘ créches,”’ 
children’s homes, &c.; schools, &c. 

Class VII. Industrial and Professional Sanita- 
tion.— Construction and sanitation of works, work- 
rooms, and dependencies; workmen's houses; 
accidents to workmen; protection against acci- 
dents ; physical and moral condition of workmen ; 
and sanitation specially connected with every pro- 
fession. 

Among the members of the large committee 
are:—MM. Bouvard, Ch. Garnier, Ch. Lucas, 
Em. Trelat, Hermant, Gautier, Fernoux, De 
Baudot, architects; and Doctor Brouardel ; 
Loebnitz ; Bechmann, chief engineer of the town 
of Paris; Dr. A. J. Martin, inspector of dwelling 
sanitation ; De Dax, Secretary of the Society ot 
Civil Engineers, Paris, and many other well- 
known men, whose names connected with such an 
undertaking are guarantees of the proper organisa- 
tion of this Exposition. The offices of the Ex- 
position administration are for the present No. 
103, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, where proe- 
grammes and rules, together with all information, 
can be obtained. ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS, 


pus nineteenth voluntary pass examination of 
candidates for municipal surveyorships, 
carried out by this association, took place (by 
kind permission) at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, Great George-street, Westminster, on the 
5th and 6th inst. There were 25 entrances for 
this examination, and 19 candidates presented 
themselves for the test. The examiners were 
(1) Engineering as Applied to Munizipal Work, 
A. M. Fowler, M.I.C.E. (president) ; (2) Building 
Construction, W. G. Laws, M.Inst.C.E. (past 
president) ; (3) Sanitary Science, Chas. Jones, 
M.Inst.C.E. (past president); (4) Public Health 
Law, &c., T. EHayrs, M.Inst.C.E. (past 
president), the superintending examiner. The 
next examination will be held in Manchester on 
the 4th and 5th October next. 
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NEW ASYLUM, RICHMOND DISTRICT, 
PORTRAINE, DUBLIN. 


SELECTED DESIGN. 


W E announced last week that the design 

marked ‘‘ Aspect,’’ the author of which is 
Mr. G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., Dublin, had been 
accepted by the Board of Control, and to-day we 
print the two principal plans of the building. In 
the basement under the connecting covered 
corridors are spacious subways, associated with 
all the various blocks of buildings comprising the 
asylum, and uniting them with the store-yard 
and the administrative department, which is 
located in the midst. Two chapels (the larger 
for the R. C. inmates) are provided to the left 
and right of the main entrance to the institution. 
The wards are well arranged for obtaining full 


{advantage of aspect, and the type of planning 


adopted is familiar to our readers at Claybury 
and elsewhere. ‘The cost of the asylum is to be 
modified, we understand, to the limit originally 
stated—viz., £200,000; but to what extent the 
alterations of the plans with this view are to be 
carried is not yet been precisely determined. 
There were twelve sets of plans submitted, and 
the ultimate award has excited no little interest in 
Dublin. Particularly was this the case when it 
became known that the Committee of Selection 
placed three plans together and bracketed them 
for an equal division of the premiums as being 
about equal in merit. All three could not, of 
course, in the end be chosén, and it need cause no 
surprise that disappointment has been expressed 
by those who were interested in some of the un- 
selected schemes. Mr. Ashlin’s experience and 
ability as an architect of long standing in Ireland 


are a guarantee that the work will be well carried 
out under his direction. 
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A NEW WOOD-PRESERVING PROCESS. 


W* inspected with great interest on Monday 
a collection of woods at Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster, treated by a new preservative pro- 
cess, which bids fair, in our opinion, completely 
to supersede the methods at present m use. 
Hitherto the only mode of seasoning wood has 
been the extraction of the sap, either by the 
natural process of desiccation by time and ex- 
posure to the air, or by some artificial process, 
such as kiln-drying, steaming, washing, &c. 

In the seasoning of timber by the extraction of 
the sap, a great proportion of the material be- 
comes reduced in quality by reason of sun-shakes 
and cracks, or by warping, twisting, shrinking, 
‘and other similar evils. This may readily be 

understood when it is remembered that in its 
ultimate structure wood is formed of cells, which, 
when the tree is in life, are filled with fluid or 
sap. ‘This sap is the life-blood of the tree, and 
circulates from cell to cell throughout its whole 
length from root to twig. To deplete the wood 
of its natural fluids is to convert it into a mere 
residuum of fibrous matter, and no matter how 
well seasoned it is, it is reduced by the extraction 
of the sap to so porous a condition as to readily 
absorb and repel moisture to such an extent that 
upon every atmospheric change it alternately 
swells and shrinks. To the above objections to 
the present method of seasoning wood may be 
added many others of a serious nature from a 
commercial point of view, such as waste of time 
in seasoning, necessity to hold large stocks, un- 
productive outlay of capital, loss of interest, rent, 
taxes, and insurance, risk of destruction, dete- 
rioration in quality, expense of priming and filling, 
shrinkage of knots, and liability to rot and decay. 
Wood, like all the great vital products of nature, 
carries within itself its own means of destruction ; 
but so long as seasoned wood is kept perfectly 
dry and unexposed to excessive variations of tem- 
perature, these remain dormant and quiescent. 
But if wood, however well seasoned, be subjected 
to moisture, and extremes of heat and cold, the 
means of its destruction will spring into activity, 
either in the shape of dry-rot, wet-rot, fungi, 
fermentation, or decomposition. 

To counteract these natural causes of destruc- 
tion many remedies have been tried, all of which, 
however, have been based upon the same principle 
—viz., the extraction of the sap, and the intro- 
duction in its place of foreign matter, such as 
corrosive sublimate, chloride of zinc, sulphate of 
copper, and other like chemical substances, and 
pure creosote. Ofall these processes, creosoting 
is the only one that has been extensively used; 
but it has been found to have many objections, 
notably the impossibility of impregnating the 
wood with the oil to any great depth, the. con- 
sequence being that a mere shell of preserved 
wood is formed, leaving the centre still liable to 
decay. Another objection is that creosoted wood 
can only be used in rough out-of-door work in 
consequence of its objectionable smell, and, 
further, it cannot readily be worked with tools. 

The Haskin process, known as haskinising or 
vulcanising, is opposed to the whole of the fore- 
going methods both in theory and practice. 
Colonel Samuel E. Haskin, the inventor, con- 
tends that it is wrong to extract the sap, which 
is the ‘‘life blood”’ of the wood, as by so doing 
the foundation of the destruction of the material 
is laid. On the other hand, it is proved that the 
most effectual way to preserve timber is to so 
treat the sap within the pores of the wood that 
the whole of its life-preserving properties are 

~~ retained and solidified within the su baaeres itself. 

“This is the main principle of the Haskin system, 
and it is carried out by the mechanical process 
-and apparatus devised by the inventor. The sap 
of wood contains large proportions of certain 
-albuminous, glutinous, resinous, and oleaginous 
compounds in a state of solution, and itis of these 


compounds th«t Nature, in the growth of the tree, 


by her laws of heat and pressure, in the course of 
time gradually creates the hard, sound, fibrous 
portion of the wood. 
__In the Haskin process of vulcanising the laws 
of Nature are strictly followel.. The wood may 
be taken in its green state, and the various com- 
pounds then in the sap are by great heat and air 
pressure distilled and retained within the wood 
without losing their antiseptic and preservative 
properties. By this means the albuminous, glu- 
tinous, ‘resinous, and oleaginous compounds 
become coagulated in the pores of the wood, and 
impregnate the whole substance. The soluble 
sap thus becomes insoluble, filling up the pores, 
binding the fibres, and together forming one 
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homogeneous mass, incapable of 


moisture, impervious to atmospheric changes, un- 


shrinkable, easily worked, and practically inde- 


structible. To put the matter briefly, the Haskin 
process does in a few hours what Nature would 


take years to effect. 

Vulcanising wood, it is claimed, is far superior 
to creosoting, in that the timber is treated through 
and through, at less cost, is without smell, and 
can be worked with tools with the greatest ease. 
The process is now at work in New York, and 
wood treated by it is, we are told, coming into 
favour. ¢ 

Among the principal uses for vulcanised wood 


are the following: Railwaysleepers, wood paving; . 


telegraph, telephone, and signal poles; railway 
carriages and waggons, road vehicles, ship and 
boat-building, piliag, dock work, bridge work, 
mining timber, fencing, agricultural implements ; 
for brewery purposes, such as vats and barrels; 
in the fittings of houses and other buildings, 
greenhouses, and also cabinet-work and furni- 
ture. Vulcanised railway sleepers have had a 
thorough time test in America, and so far as is 
known, timber so treated will not rot. For 
cabinet-work and general mechanical purposes 
vulcanised timber is unsurpassed, and for special 
work in hard woods any natural shade of colour 
can, it is stated, be produced at will. 

A large number of specimens of vulcanised 
wood are on view at 2, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
S.W.; and architects and builders interested in 
wood preservation and seasoning are advised to 
vall and inspect them. They will be struck with 
the peculiar beauty given to the commoner and 
less ornamental woods by the process, and will be 
glad to avail themselves alike of the greater 
decorative facilities thus placed at their disposal, 
and of the permanency given to timber in the 
constructional parts of their buildings. 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

HE seventeenth annual dinner of this Insti- 
tution was held on Tuesday evening at the 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. Over 250 
friends and supporters of this deserving charity 
dined together, the president, Mr. Charles Wall, 
of Chelsea, occupying the chair. The usual 
loyal toast was given from the chair, that of 
‘The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces’’ being 
proposed by Mr. Howard (Messrs. W. W. Howard 
Brothers and Co ), and responded to by Captain 
ii. C. Roe (Messrs. Geo. Trollope and Sons), In 
proposing the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success to the 
Institution,’’ the President mentioned that the in- 
come for the past year was £808, made up of 
£227 6s. 6d. annual subscriptions, £326 donations, 
and £125, the first moiety of a legacy bequeathed 
by the late Thomas Robinson. The institution 
had now been in existence 29 years, and was 
doing anoble work. There were 19 pensioners 
on the list, and several orphans supported at 
Haverstock-hill. The recent Royal Commission 
had left the question of old-age pensions yery 
much where it was before—looming in the far 
distance; but in this noble and much-needed 
charity they had a practical attempt at providing 
for a deserving and hard-working class who were 
subject to much wear and tear, and also for their 
widows and orphans. He appealed sympathetically 
for increased and substantial aid to the institu- 
tion. The toast was heartily received. Mr. 
William Robert Freeman (of Messrs. John 
Mowlem and Co.), past-president, proposed the 
toast of ‘‘The Architects and Surveyors,’ re- 
marking that nothing could be better than for 
the architect to be brought into close contact with 
the builders’ clerks on the works: it pleased the 
architect and also the clerks, who were the executive 
of the contractors. They could not make too much 
of architects, and they wishod they would make 
more of themselves, and especially they would 
come in larger numbers, and more regularly, to 
these anniversaries. Associated with the toast 
was the name of Mr. D. Campbell, who re- 
sponded in humorous terms. Mr. R. Barrett 
proposed the healths of ‘‘ The Master Builders,”’ 


coupled with the name of Mr. Robert Downes, | 


who observed that for a builder’s business to go 
on smoothly and profitably, the employer was 
dependent on the fidelity, accuracy, and energy 


of his clerks, services which were faithfully 


rendered. The institution, which provided for 
decayed builders’ clerks, 


the master builders. 


Mr. F. S. Oldham (Messrs. 
Perry and Co.) 


proposed the ‘‘ Builders’ 
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their widows and 
orphans, was deserving of the cordial support of 


‘absorbing chan 


J.P., 6.0. (Me 
in responding, said : 
trade charities of the ki 


32 years, and a little while sir 

had been employed for 34 yea 

given asixpence to that func 

clerks not to allow such a1 

their class, but to support th 

and then should misfortune overt th 
committee would grant aid the more wi 
He was glad to see that its working con 
was composed of members of class bent 


aoe Be 


‘and knew it was well and effi 


Mr. H. J. Wheatley, the secre 
tion, read a long list of subscriptions 
including £25 from the President, 
each from the Worshipful Carpenters’ 
Messrs. John Mowlem and Co., of Pimlico, a 
Joseph Randall, of Woolwich ; } 
each from Sir W. Lawrence (senior past- 
Messrs. J. Clayton (Farnley Iron 
Hellyer, T. and H. Green, J. G 
T. L. Grover, Nobles and Hoare, 
Stringer Brothers, George Trollope 
many smaller amounts ; the total, as su 
announced by the President, being £272 
Edwin Brooks, the treasurer, propos 
Past-Presidents,’’ coupled with the n 
William Shepherd, ex-president, w 
proposed in turn the health 
office, ‘‘The President.’” 
reply, acknowledged the energetic. 
secretary and the committee. _ 
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Oa Thursday in last week, at 
Southampton, Major F. H. Tulloch, 
an inquiry on behalf of the L 
Board into an application by 
Town Council for sanction to bo 
works of sewerage and sewage di 
eastern districts, containing a pop 
The scheme was executed by Mr 
nett, the borough surveyor, and 
F.R.LB.A., gave evidence 
posal. . - 

At Vathy, in Samos, a museum 
lished for the antiquities of the isl 

The school board for Langton, 
appointed Mr. W. G. Penty, of 
for proposed schools. 


Work in connection with contrac 
Rimsbottom Urban  Distric 


No. 
neil’ 


week. The No. 1 contract coi 


of the settling tanks, &c. T 
intrusted to Mr. C. Lomax 


The fourth art loan exhibition a 
Gallery, EC., will comprise forty -t 
Dutch masters; portraits by | lds 


champ and Mrs. Charles Y 


has been previously exhibite 


week by Messrs Wm, Pot 
ewcastle-on-Tyne, from 
Smith, architect, Leeds. — 


A Congregational Church in Six 


‘Swindon, was opened on the 


an iron structure, cost £3,250, 
560 worshippers. a Z 


The cost of the recent p 
Birmingham Water Departme: 
and relaying mains will exceo' 
were burst pipes in 176 roads, 


were 1,675. RAS 
e of a volunteer 


The foundation-ston 
was laid last week on a site 
Esplanade at Sidmouth, — 


main hall will measure 60ft. by 4 
and will be 21ft. high. Over the rea 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


xe | F. Collinson, the architects. 
was nearly £5,000. 
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underlying a deep bed of silt. 


ing walls and buttresses. 
white glazed tiles. 
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ts remodelled for that purpose. 


* ILLUSTRATIONS. _ 
rf ‘BY GUIDO RENI.— OLD HOUSES, FISH=STREET, 
—THE SPURGEON MEMORIAL HALL, STOCK- 
é ANAGE.— BOROUGH OF MAIDSTONE NEW 
TN -BATH.—DESIGNS FOR A DINING-ROOM BUFFET. 
GNS FOR A BLOCK OF LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. - 


Limited, both of Maidstone. 
Messrs. 


‘‘ BUILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB 
ROOM BUFFET ; BLOCK. OF LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


(Sez descriptive article on page 505.) 
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of the Journal. 
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mp. 503 ante. 
OUSES, FISH-STREET, WORCESTER. 


icient city of Worcester is well known for 
houses, and the town ranks among the 
or its remains of old timber work, 
which has been maintained without the 
€ ruining hand of the so-called restorer. 
Sketch which we give to-day, looking up 
street, is from the pencil of Mr. H. P. 
ver, of Worcester, who won a National Book 
his water-colour studies, from which 
is taken. We shall give another 
om the ‘Faithful City ” at an early 


comes into operation. 
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decorative panels. 


Conisborough and Denaby. Mr. F. E. Nicholson, 
clerk to the Doncaster Rural Sanitary Authority, 
attended, and Mr. G, White, C.E., of Mexborough, 
explained the scheme. 
originally borrowed, but was found inadequate. 
A large colliery having been sunk in the district, 
the carrying out of a scfleme for the two villages 
was found necessary. 


In connection with the Bill of the London County 
Council, the preamble of which has just been passed 
by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
seeking powers to work the tramwaysin the Metro- 
polis as the 21 years’ leases of the companies fall in, it 
may be mentioned that about a fourth of the lines of 
tramway in the United Kingdom are owned by local 
authorities. Manchester and Edinburgh have con- 
structed the tramways which they own, Liverpool 
has purchased and reconstructed her fifty miles of 
‘rath the Birmingham lines were partly made and 
partly purchased by the city. London, which owns 
a mere fraction of her tramway system, is far behind 
these and many lesser municipalities, such as Brad- 
ford, Blackpool, Preston, and Greenock. 


Draft plans have been prepared for the construc- 
tion at Southampton by the London and South- 
Western Railway Company of a large extent of 
quay accommodation on the Woolston side of the 
ltchen, occupying the extensive site now covered 
by the works of the Naval Shipbuilding Company, 
The plans embrace a quay wharf or wall of over 
2,000ft. long, flush with the river, and two bays at 
the south-east end, the whole giving berth accom- 
modation for at least a dozen large steamers. 
Incidental to the provision of quay space are exten- 
sive sheds and warehouses, and a vast network of 
railway lines, 


GEON MEMORIAL HALL, STOCKWELL 
ORPHANAGE, S.w. 


all was built by public subscription, as a 
f the late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, at the 
e he had founded. It is about 110ft. in 
38ft. in width, and opens by arches 
ide'into two portions of an older hall, 
as erected for the purposes of the 
lanage some 25 years ago. The building as 
completed is, therefore, cruciform, the new 
ing the principal avenue, and the older 
constituting transepts. The area alto- 
at about 1,000 adults. It is used as 
room for the children, and is also 
public concerts, lectures, &c. At 
§ a group of figures modelled by 
aeorge Tinworth, and flanked by alto- 
im terracotta. These were produced at 
Doulton’s works in Lambeth, and in- 
e statue of Mr. Spurgeon. At the 
a platform for the choir, capable 
n out and enlarged when occasion 
the walls are faced inside and out 
essed bricks. The coal strike, which 

ter the works were started, made 
| to obtain similar bricks for splays 
itectural features; and rubbed 
substituted at considerable ex- 
onry is of Ancaster stone. 
Sons, of Haggerston, were 
rincipal carving is by Mr. 
building was designed and 


superintended by Mr. James Cubitt and Mr. G. 
The cost altogether 


03 
Turs bath is in course of construction for the 
3!town council, on a site adjoining the present 
5 | building, which was erected in 1845. Owing to its 
proximity to the river, considerable difficulty has 
been experienced with the foundations, the main 
walls standing on concrete piers which have been 
carried down about 17ft. into the solid substratum 
The bath tank is 
90ft. by 35ft., and is constructed of cement con- 
crete walls formed as vertical arches with retain- 
i The lining is of 
A gallery for spectators is 
;| provided all round the building above the dress- 
ing-boxes, with separate entrance and emergency 
The conveniences are in an annexe outside 
the main building. The heating is an extension 
of the present apparatus, and provides for the 
filling of both the old and new baths with water 
heated to the required temperature in its passage 
through the boilers," and for the subsequent 
maintenance of the temperature as required by the 
injection of steam. The old bath will be used 
in future exclusively for ladies, and is being 
The contractor for 
the building is Mr. Richard Avard, and for the 
engineering works Messrs. Weeks and Son, 
The architects are 
F. W. Ruck and A. W. Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., County Surveyor’s Office, Maidstone. 


: A DINING=- 


‘HERE will be held at the St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, W., on April 23rd, at 8 p.m., a 
special general meeting of the society to approve 
the list of examinations selected by the council as 
alternative to the society’s examination, full 
particulars of which are found in the current issue 
A. resolution will also be pro- 
posed by Mr. H. G. Quartermain for raising the 
entrance fee of the society to two guineas on and 
after November Ist next, and to three guineas on 
and after Nov. Ist, 1896, when the examination 


A free Arts aud Crafts Exhibition was opened on 
Monday at the City Art Gallery, Manchester. Itis 
the second of the class held in the city, and contains 
many examples of pottery, tiles, stained glass, silks 
and tapestries, printing and bookbinding, and 


Major-General H. D. Crozier, R E , inspector for 
the Local G.vernment Board, held an inquiry at 
Denaby, on Friday, concerning an application to 
borrow £1,798 for the completion of a scheme of 
sewerage and sewage disposal for the parishes of 


The sum of £8,800 was 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGIOAL 
SOOIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. —A 
meeting of this association was held on the 
4th inst. in the Royal Institution, Mound, Mr. 
W. W. Robertson, the president, in the chair. 
Mr. John Kinross, A.R.S.A., made a communi- 
cation on St. Andrew’s Priory, in which he dealt, 
in the first instance, with the history of the build- 
ings; and proceeded afterwards to describe in 
detail the excavations which Lord Bute had 
undertaken in connection with the ruins. In his 
opinion the evidence was amply sufficient to prove 
that the monastic buildings were commenced after 
the cathedral building was completed. Mr. 
Thomas Bonnar read a communication on ‘‘ Some 
Notes on the Ancient Mural Decorative Art in 
Scotland.”’ 

Lreps AND YoRKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL So- 
ctety.—At the annual meeting of this society on 
Monday afternoon, the following members were 
elected officers for the session 1895-96 :—President, 
HE. J. Dodgshun, F.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents, 
W. Watson (Wakefield), W. Carby Hall, 
A.R.I.B.A.; hon. treasurer, William H. Thorp, 
F.R.I.B.A.; hon. librarian, W. H. Beevers, 
A.R. 

A. 


I.B.A. ; hon. secretary, Francis W. Bedford, 
R.I.B.A.; members of council, W.S. Braith- 
waite, H. B.. Buckley, G. F. Danby, W. A. 
Hobson, Jas. Ledingham, F.R.I.B.A. (Bradford), 
W. C. Williams, F.R.I.B.A. (Halifax) ; auditors, 
H.5. Chorley, B.A., L. S. Dodgshun. 
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CHIPS. 


On Wedaesday week Mr. Clerke, Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector, held an inquiry at Middle- 
wich into an application to borrow £12,000 for the 
purpose of making waterworks. Mr. R. T. Worth, 
surveyor, who had prepared plans, fixtures, and 
drawings for the water scheme, explained the 
proposais. 


The sanitary committee have recommended to 
the city council of Coventry that additional accom- 
modation for smallpox cases be provided at Pinley, 
the accommodation to include 20 beds and adminis- 
trative buildings ; also that an additional block for 
32 beds be erected within the grounds of the present 
City Hospital, to contain 32 beds, and that addi- 
tional accommodation for the nursing staff be pro- 
vided in the administrative block. The total esti- 
mated cost is £5,227, exclusive of roads, fencing, 
heating, architects’ commission, clerk of works, and 
incidental expenses. 


The late Mr. Scott, of Hunslet, near Leeds, who 
died some time ag», left £10,000 to provids alms- 
houses for ten poor people resident in that town- 
ship. One-half the sum was to be spent in the 
purchase of a site and the erection of the buildings, 
while the other half was for an endowment. A site 
has been secured at Woodhouse Hill, Hunslet, and 
the plans have been prepared by Mr. John E, Leak, 
architect, Waterloo-road, Hunslet. Each house 
will contain on the ground floor a living-room, 
scullery, pantry, coal-place, and outhouse, with a 
back yard, while on the second floor there will be 
two bedrooms. The buildings will be Classic in 
style, and in front there will be a considerable space 
of open land. 


A new Wesleyan chapel at Arthington, near 
Leeds, was opened last week. It is Harly English 
in style, and is built of Shipley stone, with ashlar 
stone dressings, and the internal fittings are all of 
pitch pine. Accommodation is provided for 150 
persons. Adjoining are a schoolroom for 60 children 
anda caretaker’s house. Mr. W. H. Beevers, of 
Bond-street, Leeds, was the architect, and Messrs. 
Rhodes Brothers, of Shipley, were the contractors. 
The cost has been £1,400. 


The new G.W.R. short route between Padding- 
ton and the West of England is approaching com- 
pletion. As soon as the new link lines, vid Sturt 
and Westbury and Castle Cary and Langport, are 
completed, the Great Western Company will 
establish an. express service from Paddington to 
Exeter, Plymouth, and Cornwall. This new route 
will be 30 miles shorter than the existing one, in 
addition to which the ten minutes’ stoppage at 
Swindon will be avoided—thus making a gain of 
about three-quarters of an hour in the time of the 
journey from Paddington to Exeter. 


Messrs. T. H. and F. Healey, architects, of Brad- 
ford, have prepared plans for the rebuilding of 
Farsley parish church tower. The tower is to be 
similar to the original structure, but so arranged as 
to admit of a peal of bells at any future time. The 
following tenders have been accepted, namely :— 
Mason work, Mr. John Child, Calverley ; joiner 
work, Messrs. Greaves and Harrison, Bradford ; 
plumber and glazier work, Mr. Edward Pearson, 
Farsley; erection of the clock and four dials, 
Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, Leeds. The work is 
to be proceeded with at once. 
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OBITUARY. eu 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Gorpon Macponaup Huis, architect, for many 
years in practice in Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C., 
an his 69th year. Mr. Hills, who died at his 
residence in Redcliffe-gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, on Friday last, had carried out a large prac- 
tice in church restoration and buildings, chiefly 
in Sussex, and was widely known as an archxo- 
logist and ecclesiologist. Of late years he had 
been associated in practice with his son, Mr. 
Gordon P. G. Hills, A.R.I.B.A: The deceased 
had been an Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects since 1858. 


Mr. Arruur Loaper, architect and surveyor, 
of Brighton, died on Thursday in last week from 
anattack of influenza, at his residence in Rich- 
~ mond-terrace, in that town. Mr. Loader, who 

was in his 56th year, was a native of Brighton. 

He was for a time employed under Mr. Philip 
Lockwood, the borough surveyor of Brighton, on 
the town drainage and groyne works. He after- 

wards carried out the restoration of New Shore- 

ham parish church, and built new premises in 
- West-street, Brighton, and additions to the build- 

ings at the Shoreham Gardens. Mr. Loader was 
a quiet but energetic worker on many local bodies. 

He had been a member of the town council for 
the Pier Ward since 1886, and for the past five 
years had been churchwarden of the parish 
church, and served as worshipful master of the 
Attingworth Lodge of Freemasons in 1893, He 
was also a member of the Brighton Burial Board. : 
(On the corporation he was one of the advocates of 

the establishment of public swimming-baths, and 
helped on that movement by every means in his 
power, living to see its consummation. Any ex- 
tension of facilities for outdoor recreation had also 
this cordial support. He was strongly in favour 
of the general improvement of the town by 

gradual, slow, and steady development. Much 
of the credit of what has been done in the improve- 
ment schemes under the Housing of the. Working 
Classes Act was due to him; he constantly in- 
sisted on the better lighting of the streets, espe- 
cially in the working class localities; and made 

valuable suggestions with a view to making the | 
Payilion estate more productive. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Joun 
Bucwan, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., which took place 
at Plymouth, his native town, on March 20. 
In June last’ Mr. Buchan found the state 
of his health necessitated his resignation of 
the city engineership of Norwich, to the great 
regret of the corporation. Mr. Buchan was 
articled in 1873 to the late Mr. Robert Hodge, 
©.E., borough engineer of Plymouth, and was 
afterwards appointed on the staff of the borough 
engineer of St. Helen’s, Lancs, and later as assist- 
ant borough engineer of Plymouth, which appoint- 
ment he resigned in 1884 to become borough 
engineer of Grimsby; in 1892 he was elected 
city engineer, architect, and surveyor of Norwich. 
in all his appointments Mr. Buchan exhibited 
singular energy and ability, which was especially 
evident at Norwich, where, during the short time 
he was able to devote to his duties, he made great 
strides with the development of the very difficult 
main drainage problem of that City. In prose- 
cuting this latter work he undoubtedly overtaxed 
his strength, and brought on his fatal illness. 
The Norwich: city council, on the motion of the 
Mayor, have resolved that a letter of condolence 
should be sent to the relatives of the late Mr. 
Buchan. 

Ae 


The death is announced of Mr. James Wilkins, 
builder, of Bristol. The funeral service took place 
at St. Werburgh’s Church, for which he was the 
contractor, last week. 


The director of the gallery at Versailles has quite 
zecently discovered in a neglected portrait, ill placed 
and attributed to an inferior artist, a genuine por- 
trait of Marie Joseph de Saxe, by Nattier, signed, 
and dated 1751... It was known that such a picture 
had been exhibited at the salon in that year, but it 
had long been lost. 


The Imperial Mission Hall at Hanley was re- 
opened last week, after renovation and improve- 
ment. The side galleries have been reseated, new 
stairs have been made from the same to the 
promenade, and a new platform has been provided 
for speakers. The building has been painted and 
decorated throughout. Messrs. A. and H. Salt 
have carried out the alterations from the plans of 
Mr. A. Wood, architect, Mr. Buck having done the 
painting. Provision is made for the addition of 
300 chairsin the building. The cost of the improve- 
ments has been about £500, : 


“a uc| Building Intelligence, | 


SovrnwarKk.—Public baths and washhouses for 
the parish of St. Saviour were opened.on Satur- 
The building is situated in 
Lavington-street, Southwark-street, and it has 
been erected from the designs of Mr. F. J. Smith, 
the total cost (including £10,000 for the freehold 
The total area 
There is a first- 
class swimming-bath, 120ft. by 48ft., and having 
a water capacity of 100,000 gallons. In the 
winter a’ portable floor will enable it to be 
The second-class bath 
The electric light is employed | 


day afternoon. 


site) having been £40,000. 
covered is 16,260ft. superficial. 


used for entertainments. 
is 75ft. by 30ft. 
throughout the building. First and second-class 
private baths are provided, and the washhouses 


have accommodation for 24 washers, each having 


a separate compartment, with all necessary appli- 
ances for boiling, washing, rinsing, drying, 
mangling, and ironing. 


Tue Law Courts.—The drainage of the eastern 


block of the Royal Courts of Justice is now being 


entirely reconstructed and replaced, and will take 
some months to finish. With the completion of 
this part of the building the whole of the drainage 
of the Law Courts will have undergone a thorough 


overhaul, and, when finished, all the latest sani- 


tary appliances will have been provided for the 


various lavatories, &c. More direct access to the 
waiting-rooms for witnesses and others will 


shortly be provided by the construction of doors 


leading straight from the Court corridor to these 
rooms. 


Court I., and will be cut through the stone wall 
of the Court corridor. 


Orr ¢ 
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In the name of the Liverpool Engineering Society, 
Professor H, S. Hele-Shaw, its president, has con- 
veyed to Mr. R. C. F. Annett, its honorary secretary, 


an illuminated address, and a gift, which recognise 


the continuous services of their recipient to the 
organisation. 


The new vestry at St. Denys’ Church, South” 
ampton, was consecrated by Bishop Sumner las 


week. The vestry, which has been built at a cost 


of about £400, by the executors of the late William 
Franklin, from designs by Mr. H. J. Weston, of 
Southampton, is 27ft. by 12ft.in dimensions. It is 


in the Gothic style and in keeping architecturally 


with the church. 


.The city council of Liverpool have under con- 
sideration a proposal to extend the Museum build- 
ings to Byrom-street, in order to provide suitable 
accommodation for the School of Science, Techno- 
logy, and Art. Provision will also be made for a 
public hall to hold 1,500 persons, : 


It was stated, at Monday’s meeting of the Cardiff 
corporation, with reference to the electric lighting 
of the town, that the experiment would entail a loss 
this year of £4,000. : 


The borough cemetery chapels, Nelson, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied 
by tes BH, H, Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


The members of the Shropshire Natural History 
and Archeological Society have decided to transfer 
their museum and its contents, their printed and 
written books, and other property to the corpora- 
tion of Shrewsbury. = 


The South Staffordshire Mines Drainage Com- 
missioners decided at their last meeting to increase 
the salary 


from £300 to £400 per year. It was reduced some 


years agofrom £500, and his duties are now heavier. 


It was stated that a committee was considering a 


large scheme for draining the mines by hydraulic. 


work by the aid of the new loan of £100,000. — 


It has been determined by the Hssex County 
Council to make additions to Brentwood Asylum 
which will give accommodation for 100 additional 
patients, raising the total accommodation from 
1,400 to 1,500 beds. iu Sea 


At a special meeting of the Tenby town council, 
on Monday, the town clerk said that he had ex- 
plained to Mr. St. George Moore, of London, the 


engineer for a pier and landing-stage to be erected | 


at Tenby for the summer season, that if a temporary 


structure was erected during the coming summer, 
the council wanted it to work in with a permanent 


structure later on. Plans of the proposed structure 
were laid before the council, and it was decided to 
sanction the erection of a permanent landing-stage 
at an estimated cost of £1,670, and that tenders be 


invited to carry out the work. 


The first one to be opened out will be. 
be$ween Queen’s Bench Court IX. and Probate 


of Mr. E. B. Marten, surface engineer, | 


improvements have 
Committee of the 
1,100ft. long was first constru 
Marsh, and three sheds were er 
then the upper portion of the harb: 
Augustine’s has been deepened, and a ne 
wall constructed, and there is now a 

of wharf on that side of the harb 
1,630ft. A new road ha, 
St. Augustine’s. <A t 
at the lower part of the 
undertaken to complete 

art of the harbour was the erectior 

t. Augustine’s, and that shed is n 


approaching completion. 
north end and for the boundary 
saa to architects for compet 

of Mr. Edward Gabriel, Brist 
selected. The shed is 180f 
two-floor shed. The cranes 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mi 

the ground floor there are ce: 
15ft. 8in. apart: The roof p 
span, and are of steel. The w: 
built of Cattybrook bric 
portion treated as a lead 
green slates. ‘The north-end facade o 
is built in the modern Ren: 
brickwork being of red faci 

the dressings are of Ha 

figure and relief-work in the 

been executed in Gesso Div: 


by Mr. J c 
and has been carried out und 
Mr. G. H. Wilkins is the ¢ 
brickwork, timberwork, &c 8 
Sampson and Sons are the contracto 
ironwork. setae song es 


A Swedenborgian Church — 
castle-on-Tyne, was opened 
building is Decorated Gothic i 
of a nave and transepts. To | 
front is a tower surmounted 
spire. Under the church, a 
Cambridge-street, is a schoolroo: 
form and three classrooms. Th 
were designed by Messrs. Walk 
and built by Mr. Mauchlen, of N: 
the supervision of Mr. Crossling. — 
been £3,000. Se 


the outskirts of the city, and for th 
system in the narrower streets running 1 
centre of the city. The Thomson-Hous 


"9 } 
company are now making their motors, : 
Daoblin tramways. 

Canon G. F, Browne, 0: a 
honor: member of the Sodcie 
before which body he has read 
ecclesiological and archeologic 
appointed to succeed Dr, Bil 
of Suffragan Bishop of Ste 
designate, who will be con 
the 2lst inst., is superinte 
Diocesan Home Mission. He * 
Professor of Archeology at 
appointed canonand treasure: 
SBE (8) Mepe ebeeces tir Oana ee 


i Sa cc aaa 
After a long delay, the Baths an 
Committee of the Bith town coun 
sight of seeing the additions Cy 
begin. Though some time hi 


J. M, Brydon’s design was 


difficulties of one kind and 
up to delay the work; 


| tenders will be obtained, 
| definite steps towards : 


have been taken. 

_ The West Elloe (Spal rural d: 
made, on Monday, the following ap 
surveyors of highways for the « 
West Elloe:—Weston district, — 
Spalding ; Pinchbeck district, 1 
Pinchbeck ; Gosberton district, Mr. 
Gosberton ; and Donington distri 
dron, Donington. The council ad: 


‘by tender; but, excepting in 
-Weaton the 1 


e lowest tender was 1 


Saal hg Vaden on 

N BUILDING PRICES. 

2 By Jou Leave. 

Continued from page 191.) 

oh ie oe 

re ee well-grown English is 
trongest oak procurable, and is still 


y used for fences, sash-sills, and other 
work ; but its hardness, when sufficiently 


to an increased use of foreign oak in its 


rnal joinery, good foreign oak is to be 
s it works easier, and does not warp 
so readily as Hnglish. Baltic oak has 
ach used, known as Riga, Dantzic, Stettin, 
el. Riga wainscot makes good work ; but 
e, and Austrian or Hungarian is now most 
in the market.. Much of this is shipped 
me or Trieste, in the Adriatic, in excep- 
large logs or wide planks of very fine 


times staves are used. In the specifica- 
the Houses of Parliament occurs the 
clause :—‘‘ The wainscot to be used in 
er’s work is assumed to be from the best 
Riga wainscot in the logs, and from pipe 
the best quality in equal proportions to 
ared for use by steaming or otherwise.’’ 
aves are so dear that they are now imported 
y- Memel and Stettin are of good 
ut are not much used by builders, as 
rger size is found to cut up to greater 
and Honduras mahogany joinery are 
y assumed to be of equal value; but 
mer does not work so easily as average 
y, and there is undoubtedly more waste. 
labour on oak is about twice the value of 

pon deal. When deal work is priced 
sly, three times its price is a reasonable 
or Oak-work labour and material, including 


waste on Riga or Hungarian oak in con- 
on may be taken as 10 per cent. more than 
eal. ‘This was estimated for the tables of deal 
er cent.—i.e., 5 per cent. waste for sawing 
r cent. conversion. The oak will, there- 
ie cent., and 10 per cent. = 20 per 


‘ice of oak is quoted by the retail timber- 
r by the inch in thickness, the other 
es above lin. increasing in uniform 

. The London timber merchants’ pre- 
rice for Austrian or Hungarian oak of 
quality, well seasoned, and of good figure 
{ on the quarter), is as follows :— 


in, lin. lin. 1din. 1fin. 2in. 


-/7 -/8 -/10 1/- 1/2 1/4 
0 per cent. for conversion :— 
io} 2bher Te 


-/7} -/8% -/11 1/14 1/3} 1/54 per ft. supl. 
wainscot would cost about 3d. per inch more. 
3 questionable whether the builder can buy 
ot in the log or plank at the docks, and 
; it so as to save much on the foregoing 
‘certainly he rarely does so. We shall, 
adopt the above rates in the following 


extra, care in preparation and protection 
‘eM hardwood is worth an additional 
cen 


g, for the purpose of illustration and 
on, the same items as before, we have, 
deal skirting in two pieces—material 
our 63d. = 93d. total. Excluding the 
; and its fixing, we have 8}d. remainder. 
crease the labours by 100 per cent., and 

oak prices in the table of Austrian oak, 
alculation will be as follows :— 


se ree. SG. 
of lin, by 4}in, oak at 83d. ...... 0 33 
Ain, by Zin. oak, at 1lld....... 0 6% 
bour to moulding 3in. girth at 
44 sup]. of 7s. 1ld. ....... meee Ur on 
our to moulding lin. girth at 
DRDO TO LIC, a0 cies yp ves so @ 22 
planing at :020 of 7s, lld,.... O24 
ig at -030 of 7s. 11d. .......4. 0 25 
ated edge to ljin., 006 of 
7s. 11d. Beet eee eee eseesrereernnre 03 
bated edge to lin., *006 of 
8, lld. error eee eereee ere neve 0 08 
- . = 
Betscarstasid protect 02 
extra care and protection.. 0 2} 
5 eae : 
Rae hg Siale ee 6 ee 2 03 
‘Ap. 
Edi 2 dct 5 
ne bade : 
Sa 2 pe 


and its tendency to crack and warp. 


Be tere A et ee a ce ae 
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Applying the same process to the calculation of 
the value of 1lin. square-framed doors, we find 
the material valued at 2?d., the labour 43d.=7}d. 
total. If we increase the labour constants by 
100 per cent., and adopt the oak prices in the 
aes of Austrian oak, the calculation will be as 
ollows :— 


2/30 
0 9-4-6 
23° (2 
0-45. - 3-8 
13 2. Idin. oak at 1ld......... 12. 0% 
2fele I 
38 BELG 
pels: h 
PPR aged Mey Ses 
11 9 #in: oak at 72d. ..:.. BOR aay Cast) 
GMa iccitaa ere castes Raia Coats 0: 34 
21)19 113 
Cost of material per foot super. .......... 0 112 
Labour making "084 at 7s. lld. .......... 0 8 
» fitting and hanging ‘016 at 7s.lld. 0 13 


1 8 
Add 10 p.c, for extra care and protection.. 0 on 
LeIL 


Cost per foot supl. ....... Brest one arene tee 
Three times 73d. is 1s. 103d. 


Oak ofany growth, either English or foreign, 
is not to be thoroughly depended on. It will 
crack in the most unexpected cases. Consequently, 
whenever possible, work is made up in pieces. A 
familiar instance is the well-known treatment of 
door-frames, which is nearly always adopted for 
good work. The door-frame in the illustration 


- --- a 4S ~ = 
LASS 
KEN, 

S ~ 


ft - a= _—- 


is made up of pieces of wainscot cross-tongued and 
glued toa deal core. The whole of the pieces 
must be thoroughly seasoned, or it will be no 
more trustworthy than the solid oak. 

Analysis of the cost of such a frame may be 
instructive. Adopting a lineal foot for the pur- 
pose, and assuming -the annexed sketch as the 
finished size, the material must be taken of such 
thickness as will allow for working. 


EO ain, tik. 

O- 3F 4-3 deabat O30. A055 3 Sas soi 0-2 
PY OBL, 

Oto 1 eoakatlids. esc ostncees 0 63 
1 0 
@:-5% 62 2 oak at Is, 53d... oe 0 8% 
3/ 1 0 3 O oak, cross-tongue, atid. 0 13 
3/ 1 0 38 0 groove in oak, °006 of 
— (Sep VOR tee ans ce ee 0 02 
3/ 1 0 3 0 groove in deal, -003 of 
—- (Beil Lah adhinearees sees 0, 03 
2/ 1 0 2 O rebated edge to ljin. oak, 
Sea *O00G6iof 78. L1dizcn ee te 0 0% 
2/1 0 2 0 groove in oak, °006 of 
ao CEES oe cpyetere aids Sse 0 1g 
1 1 0 labour to rebate 23in. girth 
= in oak, at‘008 of 7s. 1ld. 0 0% 
1 0 1 O labour to moulding jin. 
eae girth in oak at ‘024 of 
TSENG 5 av sru'ge astacistas 0. 23 
del) , 
1 1 1 1 planing on deal, ‘010 of 
aa SUL Os rerststeleiet De Re OL 
Gluese amen costes ce os Raciieracetcte srs Get 
9 1° 0 
t caael Bary | 
Leg 
T= Bk Als 4 
211 planing on oak (the whole 
surface of each piece) 
"O20 OF TB LIG is vile csr 0 53 
Labour, putting together, and framing, 

“40 OL- TS ek LO apt sibley «ste ola rawcuc ce ce 0 3% 
Cost per foot. rum. ... esses ecesscsosvers 3 Of 
Add 10 p.c. for extra care and protection.. 0 35 

3 32 


A fir solid frame of the same size would cost, 


at 63. per foot cube, 11d. 


681 


Three times 11d. is 
28. 9d. 

Sometimes, however, the use of English oak 
for internal joinery is insisted on, and this is 
most conveniently purchased in the form of planks 
or scantlings from the dealers in English timber. 
This is the course adopted by the various waggon 
manufacturers (who are the largest consumers), 
as only a timber dealer can advantageously dis- 
pose of the various sizes and lengths which arise 
in the conversion of timber from the log. 

Let us assume freshly-sawn planks to cost 
£7 10s. per load delivered, and that it requires 
three years’ seasoning—some specifications pre- 
scribe five years’ seasoning ; but the insistance on 
such a. clause is extremely difficult, and oak 
seasoned so long is rarely obtained. English oak 
twists so much in the process, chat the work 
will sometimes, for that reason alone, require 
wood lin. thicker to produce a specified thickness. 

The waste on the following is put at 10 per 
cent. more than deal. 

The calculation would be as follows, assuming 
the thickness of the plank as 3in. 


£8. d 
Oak plank delivered per load .......... 710 0 
Five per cent. compound interest for 
CHTOG- YORI Be resis cle Wess lous ven. e Conte's 3 7% 
Waste 20 per cent. on the two foregoing 
items for sawing and conversion...... 14 8% 
Unloading........... Thue cesab ens, o se oat 0 0 6 
10 8 104 


The load of 50ft. cube would contain 200 super- 
ficial feet of 3in. ss 
zin. = five cutsin pin Checd eee) 10 8 103 oak 
six thicknesses = 1,200ft. of 
tin.) = 1,000ft. of sawing at 
5s, 8d. per hundred. 


j 216 8 sawing 
1,200)13 5 64 


23d. per 
3in, = three cuts in 3in. (pro-) 10 8 103 oak 
ducing four thicknesses = 800ft. | 


ft. 


of Zin.) = 600ft. of sawing at 


5s. 8d. per hundred. 114 0 sawing 


2° 10% 
33d. per ft. 
| 10 8 103 oak 


800)12 


lin. = two cuts in 3in. (pro- 
ducing tbree thicknesses 
= 600ft. of lin.) = 400ft. of 
sawing at-5s. 8d. perhundred,) 1 


600)11 11 64 
48d. per ft. 
03 oak 


2 8 sawing 


liin, = 2 cuts in 3in. (producing 
twothicknesses of ljin. = 400ft. 
of liin. ,and oneof 4in.) = 400ft. 
of sawing at 5s. 8d. perhundred 


} 8 14 
) 017 
400)9 11 02 

53d. per ft. 
Note.— One-quarter of the total of the foregoing 


0 sawing 


=| sawing is apportioned to the 3in., leaving three- 


quarters for the calculation, and the oak is reduced 
by one-sixth. 
lin. = one cut in 3in. (producing } 10 8 103 oak 
twothicknessesof 1}in. =400ft. 
of 14in.) = 200ft. of sawing at 


5s, 8d. per hundred. 0 114 sawing 


400)11 0 23 
62 per ft. 
1in.= one cut in 3in (producing) 6 1 107 oak 
one thickness of lin. = 200ft. | 
of l#in., and one of lin.) > 
= 200ft. of sawing at 5s. 8d. 


per hundred. | 0 5 § sawing 


200)6 7 6% 

; 73d. per ft 
Note.—One-half of the total of the foregoing 

sawing is apportioned to the ljin., and the oak 

reduced by ,%, ths. 

2in.= one cut in din. (producing 
one thickness of 2in. = 200ft. 
of 2in., and one of Ba 
= 200ft. of sawing at ds. 8d. 0 4 


200)7 4 11 
8d. per ft. 

No‘e. — One-half of the total of the foregoing 
sawing is apportioned to the inch, and the oak 
reduced by one-third. 
22in. =one cut in 3in. (producing | 716 8 oak 

one thickness of 23in.. = 200ft. } 

of 21in., and oneof fin. = 200ft. 

of sawingatd5s. 8d. perhundred 


619 3 oak 


§ sawing ~ 


) 0 5 8 sawing 
200)8 2 4 

é 93d. per ft. 

Note.—One-half of the total of the foregoing 


fea ee | 
sawing is epperhicne to the #ip., and the oak 
reduced by 3th. 
24in. =one cut in 3in. (producing 
one thickness of 22in, =200ft. 
of 23in. and one of din.) = 200ft. 
of sawingat5s.Sd.perhundred) 0 5 8 sawing 


200)8 19 8% 
10#d. per ft. 
JVYote,—One-half of the total of the foregoing 
sawing is apportioned to the iin., and the oak 
reduced by 3th, 


2#in, = one cutin 3in. (producing) 9 11 53 oak 
one thickness. of 23in. =200ft. 

_ of 23in.andone of iin.) = 200ft. 
of sawing at5s. 8d. per hundred 


814 0% oak 


0 6 8 oe 


200,917 18 
113d. per ft. 
Note.—One-half of the total of the foregoing 
sawing is apportioned to the iin., and the oak 
reduced by 34th. 


SIN, NO SAWING ..... sus eese 


200)10 8 103 
123d. per ft, 
The above table is based upon the assumption 
that the oak is for quite ordinary uses, and plank 
for these purposes is cut right through the tree. 
But when the oak is required for good joinery, 
if is cut ‘‘ on the quarter,’’ as for such work there 
must be ‘‘figure.”” The angular method of cutting 
causes much more waste; there should conse- 
quently be added to each of the above prices 25 
per cent., which will about cover the extra cost. 
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COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XVII, 
By Gzorce H. Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 
CONSTRUCTION (continued). 


A PLAN of an arrangement for an asylum 
bakehouse is shown upon Fig 31, together 
with its position with regard to the stores and 
kitchen, A being the gas-engine room, B and G 
the bakehouses or working rooms, D and E coke 
bunkers, F the stokehole (quite apart from the 
bakehouse interior), and C the cooling room. 
The ovens shown at 4 4 might be constructed as 
shown on Fig. 30 (XVI.), or as on Fig. 32, 
where are shown the position and arrangement of 
the welded steam-tubes to which I referred in my 
last paper. 

It is claimed in respect of these steam- pipe 
ovens, that when in full work a ten-bushel oven 
can be heated with 5é6lb. of coke, and then kept 
continuously baking batch after batch as long as 
required, with a consumption of 28Ib. of coke per 
batch, and that immediately one batch is drawn 
the oven is ready for another; that a Saving of 
‘from one to two ounces is effected in every four 
pee of bread, also that these ovens do not lose 

eat whilst baking, and do not require a period of 
rest between the batches to recover heat, but can 
be made to recover (whilst baking) the heat lost 
in drawing and setting; the heat is uniform all 
over, and every loaf being baked alike, these 
ovens are particularly suitable for asylums or 
other large institutions. 

It is not necessary, except, perhaps, for very 
large asylums, to provide an engine purposely to 
drive the kneading machines, if these be adopted ; 
but the asylum architect should arrange for one 
or two ‘single blade’ dough-making machines 
to work by hand, or by power if there be an. 
engine used for other purposes conveniently near 
to the bakehouse. 

That kneading machines ar3 really useful has 
been practically illustrated ; as a test case two 
_batches were arranged of equal weights of flour, 
water, &.; one batch was made by machine, the 
other batch was hand-made by the best dough- 


maker in the bakehouse; there was a striking | no servant appeared, and at length the pangs of 
difference in the two batches when baked, the | hunger roused him from his listlessness, and he 
machine-made being the best in every particular; | began to call out loudly for something to eat. 
therefore there can be no doubt that in the plans | No one answered him, and he ‘passed the whole 
for an asylum bakehouse some space for hand or | night in knocking on the walls of his apartment, 
oe arpa gh should be provided for by the|and ordering his servants to bring him his 

chitect. : dinner. 

~The bakehouse does not usually provide useful] Next morning one ot the attendants entered the 
labour for many patients, certainly for not more apartment of the new patient, who thereupon 
than 10 male patients in an asylum for 1,000 imperiously demanded his breakfast. [he at- 
patients; for these some lavatory, w.c., and /tendant offered*to go into the town to purchase 
urinal accommodation should be provided con- | something for the meal if the patient would give 
veniently near to the bakery workrooms. him the money to pay for it. The-hungry man 

This question of the bread supplies required eagerly thrust his hands into his pocket, and in 
for asylums brings to recollection a circumstance | his dismay, finding no nioney, implored the 
: illustrating the fact that the want of occupation | attendant to go and procure him some breakfast 

is not an infrequent cause of insanity, and the | on credit. 
importance of urging the patients to realise that 


they should, if possible, even while confined in 
an asylum, earn, at least, the bread they eat. 
The owner of large estates, owing to a natural 
inactivity of mind and the absence of any useful 
occupation, sank into a state of mental torpor 
which terminated in insanity ; he was, therefore, 
taken to an asylum, where (with a view to his 
cure) he was told that he had no available means 
of subsistence unless he could and would work 
for his living, and that he had no longer the 
command of any wealth. The patient believed 
this, but showed no disposition to rouse himself 
from the state of indolence which had been one of 
the primary causes of his mental aberration. He 
folded his arms and sat down, doubtless expect- 
ing that in due time a servant would enter as 
usual to inform that his dinner was ready ; but in 
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this he was deceived. Dinner-hour arrived and. 
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“‘No,’’ said the attendant; ‘‘no one 
will give you credit, but perhaps I can put you in 


yt 
VF 


the way of earning suflicient for y 
the attendant employed the pa’ 
up wood from the ie rs, who. re 
just enough to purchase a loaf 
He then had to set to work to 
as he had earned his breakfast, 
being a more important one, a 
labour was exacted, ‘Thencefo: 
proceeded with the most undevia 
and the patient at last conceived s 
occupation, that his perman 
probable, and when the time . 
release arrived, a promise was | 
that he would every day occu 
bodily labour—on that condition a: 
be any security against the risk 
insanity. This particular labo 
carried into effect about half a 
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lower ends om 


nobleman who had some years pi 
ceived the necessity for impro: 
‘‘ receptacles ’’ for lunatics, 4 
his palace into a eG 
became its superintendent. This w 
mansion, the exterior aspect of 
nothing differing from that of a he 
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estimates is an essential and indispensable element 
in adjudication. Examination should not have 
been made after the names of authors were made 
public.”” Then comes the query: ‘* Was the 
reference by the board of control to the board of 
governors of the Richmond Asylum consistent 
with the spirit of the competition and with the 
conditions—did it influence the ultimate and 
formal decision of the board of control or not?” 
To this the Council reply that ‘It was not con- 
sistent with the conditions as they must have 
been unequivocally understood by the competi- 
tors accepting competition.” The last in- 
terrogatory dealt with by the Instituteis: ‘‘ Was 
it right or just that the author of one of the 
three selected designs should be afforded an op- 
portunity of substantially amending his design, 
whilst no such opportunity was extended to the 
other authors of designs, stated by the assessors 
to be of equal merit.’’ This is replied to thus: 
‘‘No opportunity to amend his design should 
have been afforded to any one of the competitors 
until after the final decision of the Board of 
Control unless similar opportunities were afforded 
to the authors of the other premiated designs.’’ 
We give, on pp. 508, 509, the two principal 
plans of the selected design by Mr. G. C. Ashlin, 
R.H.A., of Dublin, submitted under motto 
‘* Aspect.” 


WHITWELL, NEAR CHESTERFIELD.—Designs are 
invited for new schools with teachers’ residences, 
to be built at Whitwell. Accommodation is to 
be provided for 600 children in three departments 
at a cost not to exceed £3,500. No premiums are 
offered, but the architect will be paid 5 per cent. 
commission. ‘The building committee will 
examine the plans, and decide upon the success- 
ful designs,’ and, ofcourse, ‘‘ do not bind them- 
selves to accept any plan.’” On payment of 5s. 
the secretary offers to supply a block plan of the 
site with levels marked thereon. 
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An assembly-hall is about to be added to the 
Working Boys’ Home at Hereford, a lady having 
given £1,000 for that object. Mr, G. H. Godsell, 
of Hereford, is the architect. 

The town council of Crewe have raised the 
salary of Mr. Eaton Shore, the borough surveyor, 
from £280 to £300 a year. 

The foundation-stone of new church schools for 
girls and infants for the parish of St. Michael’s, 
Bristol, was recently laid. ‘The present schools were 
built in 1718 andin 1828. In November, 1893, these 
schools were condemned, and the girls’ school is 
being reconstructed at the cost of a private donor. 
The boys’ school will be commenced next year. 
The cost of the three schools will be about £3,300, 


Sir Frederic Leighton will be absent from the 
Royal Academy Banquet this year, the president 
having been advised by Sir W. Broadbent that he 
must at once leave England on a prolonged holiday. 
Sir John Millais, R.A., will fill the chair at the 
dinner in May. 


New board schools are approaching completion 
at the Causeway, Stapleton, from plans by Mr. 
W. V. Gough, architect, of Bristol. . 


Dr. George Seaton Buchanan has been appointed 
as Medical Inspector of the Local Government 


Board. 


A large party of the members of the Institute of 
Junior Engineers visited, on Monday, the Gas 
Light and Coke Company’s extensive works at 
Chelsea, under the guidance of Mr. Jago, the 
resident engineer. 


Acceding to the German Emperor’s wish, the 
Italian Minister of Public Instruction has given 
orders for photographs and plaster casts to be 
taken of the bas reliefs and sculptures on the 
column of Marcus Aurelius in the Piazza Colonna, 
illustrating the Roman Emperor’s wars against 


rr arrangement of the |- COMPETITIONS. 
his asylum of more than fifty years} Brackroor.—Premiums of 100 guineas, 50 
pears to have been much that was far | ouineas, and 25 guineas were offered inst year for 
similar institutions of the period. | competitive designs for new municipal offices at 
, was used for the patients to walk | Blackpool, and the drawings were sent in on the 
use themselves when wet weather pre- | 91st day of January this year. On Monday last 

ee ook out; it was adorned with | the Corporation Committee in charge of this 
of flowers, growing in pots or cutin| matter awarded the prizes as follows :—First 
walls were covered with fresco paint- | premium to Messrs. Woodhouse and Potts, archi- 
senting humoroussubjects; it contained | tects, St. George’s-road, Bolton ; second premium 
ry-frames, spinning-wheels, and even/to Mr. Alfred Gilbertson, Stanley-street, Liver- 
looms (from which it would appear that| yo01; and the third premium to Mr. Richard 
‘and amusements of the patients were | Tovell, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


Inxiey.—At the last meeting of the Ilkley 
Urban District Council, the hospital committee 
recommended that the whole of the competitive 
designs for an isolation hospital be discarded in 
consequence of the competitors having failed to 
submit plans sufficiently satisfactory without 
rendering necessary considerable alteration and 
additional outlay ; also that plans be prepared for 
a hospital to accommodate sixteen patients, and 
that such buildings as can be completed by an 
expenditure of £3,000 be proceeded with after 
the sanction of the Local Government Board 
has been received. This recommendation was 
adopted, and the Council empowered to consult 
any of the original competitors as to the prepara- 
tion of plans. 


Penzance.—The plans sent in for competition 
for the new infectious diseases hospital at Penzance, 
are now on view in the Alverne Hall in that 
town, Sixty-cight designs were sent in, cover- 
ing 338 sheets, for the hospital, the cost of which 
was limited by the condition to £3,000. Ata 
meeting of the town council held on Wednesday, 
in was reported that Mr. T. W. Aldwinkle, 
F.R.1.B.A., of London, the assessor, has awarded 
the first prize to the design with the motto 
‘‘ Eclipse,’’ and the second to that with the motto 
«€ Aspect.”” 


Porrratne.—Mr.W. Kaye Parry, F.R.L-A.L., 
of Dublin, has addressed a memorial to the 
council of the Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland with reference to the recent adjudication 
on plans for the Portraine Lunatic Asylum, to 
which that body have replied. In the conditions 
‘¢material excess of cost beyond the necessary 
outlay’? was laid down as a ground for dis- 
qualification, and one of the ‘‘chief points”’ 
enjoined on competitors was ‘‘economy of con- 
struction’? and ‘‘economy of working super- 
vision and future extension,’’? and yet the 
costliest design, that under motto ‘‘ Aspect,’’ of 
the three bracketed by the assessors, was selected, 
notwithstanding that the other two designs were 
bracketed as of ‘* equal merit.’? The Board of 
Governors of the Richmond Asylum, indeed, had 
reserved to themselves the right to select any one 
of the three designs which should be bracketed 
by the assessors, Messrs. G. T. Hine, London, 
and Sydney Mitchell, Edinburgh, and Dr. J. M. 
Moody, medical representative Cane-hill Asylum ; 
but toignore the two in which evonomy of work- 
ing supervision and economy of construction 
seemed regarded as restraints in framing the plan, 
and to select a third in which there was larger 
purpose of outlay, and then to cut down the 
costlier scheme, as it-is understood is intended, 
somewhat to the level of the others, adds much to 
the disappointment at the course adopted. Mr. 
Kaye Pary complains of other steps which were 
taken that were calculated to prejudice a con- 
clusion, such as an exhibition of all the plans, 
with the inevitable publicity given to the names 
of the authors, before adjudication, and the 
referring of the designs to the Richmond Asylum 
Governors, who had no technical knowledge that 
would give their counsel any weight. There is 
‘the further point under the conditions that the 
plans were not placed in the order of merit by the 
assessors, but were bracketed, and therefore each 
premiated competitor should have received one- 


for concerts, balls, and stage-plays, both 
-aconsiderable extent, making use of it, 
tes upon certain forms of construction 
portions will be given later. 
he great kitchen of an asylum a limited 
f patients are usually employed, and in 
nstruction of this apartment, and the 
nm of the fittings attached to the cooking 
us required, much care is therefore re- 
hat these persons shall not be able to trifle 
as and steam pipes, the valves of which 
placed quite out of their reach. In 
pects the apparatus would be to a con- 
able extent similar to that required for large 
als, workhouses, and other public institu- 
Tn Fig. 3 (Burtpine News, Sep. 28, 1894, 
(24) a plan is shown of an asylum kitchen, 
brief reference made to the various articles 
therein. 


qd 
cay 


construction of an asylum kitchen should 
as will allow therein an area of 2ft. for 
tient to be provided for in the asylum, 
frequently much less has been allowed, 
mit being a loss in efficiency, and incon- 
the cook and his assistants, therefore 
um kitchen for 1,000 patients, it would 
t the dimensions should be about 50ft. 
id 40ft. in width, or a total area of 


| walls should be lined with white glazed 
to a height of 6ft. from the floor, or better 
funds should permit), this brick lining 
mtirely cover the kitchen walls, which 
as already mentioned, be 18ft. or 20ft. in 
The apartment should be well ventilated 
ted from above, and the roof should be 


put never ceiled. 
floor may be of asphalte, cement, or some 
rbent substance, and as the gas and 
ipes from the central boilers may often 
onveniently be placed in troughs below the 
rel, care should be observed to place 
m iron cover-plates which may be easily 
when access to the pipes becomes neces- 
repairs and cleansing, &e. (iron gratings 
hese troughs being avoided for similar 
those which have already been given 
ce to the ventilating and other openings 
loors and walls). 
the kitchen for an asylum of 1,000 
should not have an area of less than 
there should also be two sculleries 
area of about 1,000ft. each ; one of 
d be used for the purpose of preparing 
es, and the other for washing-up (and 
a portion of the vegetable cooking. 
ected). A description of these, and of 
required therein and in the kitchen, 
illustrations of the appliances, will 
next paper. 


_ (Zo be continued.) 


rr { rural district council have accepted 
mounting to £6,689 4s, for general repairs 
in their district during the ensuing year. 


or repairs last year were £6,810 5s. Danube 


ioe oe for Saas bein ee 
third of the premiums offered. Mr. Kaye Parry |in Eastring-lane, on the outssir's 0 ; 
submitted tothe Council of the Institute for there The architects were Messrs. S. Welman and Street, 
i i i ~ | of Church-street, Godalming ; and the contractors 
consideration whether this procedure was not in for’ th ‘tery chapels and lodge are Mesars. 
various. ways” irregular, he Council in~their Harris and Sor! ve Weking whose tender has been 
reply state that the assessors were not justified |. canted at £2,625. ; 
under the conditions in bracketing the three P : fx achipibow was: Openea as 
selected designs, instead of placing them Ist, 2nd, |, An arts, ay voice Saree cree Saturcay fas 
: and 3rd respectively. They consider that the the aoe . a arass tte * nine by ProfomoniG 
h competitors’ estimates should have been examined ata te Brown, of Edinburgh University. In 
n and checked by the committee of selection before addition to the usual stalls for the sale of fancy 
reporting. The board of control, they think, | Work, there are several workshops where craftsmen 
should have referred the report back, and re-| are engaged in wood-carving, glass-staining, art- 
quested the assessors fo examine the estimates, | printing, pottery work, and metal and mosaic work. 
and place the selected designs in their proper | There is also a large exhibition of pictures, tapes- 
order of merit. They say that ‘checking of | tries, designs, and photographs. 


the Marcomanni and other German tribes on the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’- risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


- “Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue STRAND Newsparer Company, Liwirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada,”°Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation. advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
i Sau can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s, per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Adyertisements for the current week must reach the 
Office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant” 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is One Surtntne For Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
XLIX., LL, LII., LIV., LVI, LIX., LX., UXT,, 
LXI1., LXTII., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recetvep.—W. E, Banks.—Associate-—O. L. and Co.— 
E. 8. M.—F. J. (Norwich).—S. E. G. and Co. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING GLUB. 
SEVENTH LIST OF SUBJECTS, 


I.—A small Village Club for men and lads, fora detached 
site in the main thoroughfare, and facing the §.E.; the 
elevation of the building to be set back from the frontage 
line 12ft., thus forming a payed forecourt, protected by 
posts and chains. The whole of the width of the site 
(80ft.) is not to be occupied, and economy of plan must 
be considered. The depth of the site from the“rontage 
line is 100ft., and it is intended to lay out the portion 
not built upon as a garden. The principal entrance is 
to be in the front of the building. The accommodation 
to be provided is to comprise a small bar and bar- 
parlour, a smoking-room about 14ft. square, a billiard- 
room for two full-sized tables, and a smaller room for 
minor games. Upstairs a reading-room and a writing- 
room must be provided. A good lavatory, three bath- 
rooms, and two w.c.’s (as well as a urinal) to be made 
@ convenient feature of. The manager is to have rooms 
for residence, comprising a living-room and three bed- 
rooms, the kitchen and offices of the club being made 
ayailable for his uses as well. The precise location of 
the several rooms is left to competitors, who may settle 
for themselves the questions of materials used and style 
adopted. This should bein harmony with the simplicity 
of village requirements. Scale 8ft. to the inch, but the 
plans may be drawn to 16ft. to the inch: Sufficient 
drawings to explain the design. A good view is re- 
quired, and at least one tection. 


Correspondence, 


KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
Lo the Editor of the Bumpine News. 


Srmr,—I have been somewhat interested in 
articles in your paper concerning explosions of 
kitchen or bath boilers. In Boston, as you know, 
we have cold weather at times, and it is an 
almost unknown thing with us for a kitchen 
boiler to explode. At the risk of telling you 
something that may already be known to you, I 
will say that the common method with us is to 
arrange cold water supply, supply to boiler, 
and hot water to house as in rough diagram 
herewith. 

The main supply from street is carried directly 


to tank in upper story, and the supply reeulated 
by ball-cock. Jia noe 


range full at all times. 


boiler so as to keep water circulating and water 
hot at faucets at all times. 


water main to point over the attic tank, where 
water or steam can escape at any time. 


passing through tank on its way to bowls and 
sinks, so as not to be contaminated by any 
deposit in tank. — 


two or three times as much water as the kitchen 
boiler, so that in case the water is shut off tem- 


ittle care and economy in using the hot water 
will tide over the interval before more water can 
be supplied from the street mains. 


rule, buried at least 4ft., and in my own practice 
I insist on not less than 5ft., if street mains will 
allow. 


found it a good arrangement to cover the kitchen 
boiler with three or four layers of heavy 
asbestos paper or felt, and that with a wood 
lagging secured by brass bands. 
a boiler full of comparatively hot water ig avail- 
able in the morning. even if the cook has not 
built a fire. Our bath boilers in city houses, say 
25ft. by 60ft. on the floor, and four stories high, 
would usually run from 50 gallons to 80 gallons, 
size depending upon the number of water fixtures. 


in reducing the pressure on hot-water boiler and 
hot-water supply pipes. 
have water pressure of about 801b. to square inch. 
—Iam, &c., 


for any reason the attic may seem likely to prove 
cold, the tank is placed near the kitchen- 
chimney flue to prevent danger from frost. 
houses are commonly heated by a furnace, or 
steam or hot-water systems, so that little care is 
needed about position of tank. 


carried up against interior partitions and not 
against outside walls ; pipes passing under floors 
where possible draughts of cold air may be sus- 
pected are boxed in and covered with asbestos 
paper, or buried in suitable insulating materials. 
With these precautions we do not have trouble 
from frost, even if thermometer registers 10° 
below 0° Fahr., or 42° below freezing point. 


gorod collapsed on Saturday. 
were buried beneath the ruins, and of these sixteen 
were killed. The Government architect, M. Ivan- 
hoff, who was in charge of the work, is reported to 
have committed suicide by shooting himself after 
the catastrophe. 
disaster last year at a theatre, the construction of 
which he was superintending. : 


sixth annual Hxhibition of the Royal Drawing 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Anne’s-gate. 
with drawings, selected from those sent in for ex- 
amination by one hundred andtwenty:schools, Mr. 
T. R. Ablett, hon. director of 
invitation of the chairman, Mr. 
P.RS.B.A., 
representative of the work done in 
twenty thousand pupils, 


{ 
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Tank keeps kitchen boiler and water back in, 


Hot-water supply pipe is returned to bottom of 
[11343.]—Pointing of " 


Can any reader state wh 
eee, for outside pointing, 


Expansion pipe is carried from top of hot- 


— 


Cold water is supplied direct from main without [11344.]—Brickwork in ror 


your column of Questions if bric 


The tank in attic is commonly made to hold | the tenders published in 1 
cost if done in cement. May I 


for using neat cement !—CounTRY 


REPLIES. 

[11333.]—Science and Art. 

A minus thread is cut into the bolt, 
weakened. If the bolt is req 

strength throughout, a plus thread is 


Oper Expensian Pipe 


Tank Renera// Tm “por 
Slory or shtirc - 


Sth, fo bbr/er y 
Chey err 


Weler bach ip rérpe Beer a 
For heating W2/er : 


Aq “ 
ein Meler SUppf 


hk” 


orarily in street for repairs or other reasons, a 


thickened where the thread occurs, asin the 
diagrams, which are Professor Unwin’ 
standard Whitworth threads.—J. B. N 


[11836.]—Colours for Drawings, 
of any “standard” list of colours for 
building trade; but the ie is a 
and the colours usually adopted > 
brickwork in section, crimson lake ; bri 
tion, crimson lake mixed with burnt 
sepia ; concrete, sepia mottled with burnt 
crimson lake mixed with gamboge; f 
mottled; wrought iron, Prussian blu 
rey; lead, indigo or light. Indian in’ 

rown; plaster, sepia; slate, indigo mix 
lake; steel, crimson lake mixed with 
stone, burnt umber; tiles, Indian red; 
sienna, Other and more complete lists 
W. Woodley’s “Design of Buildings’’ 
and Co.), W. F, Stanley’s ‘* Drawing 
Binns’ ‘‘ Orthographic Projection,”’ second. 
G. §. Clarke’s ‘ Practi Geometry 
many other works on Geometry, Buil 
and Projection.—H. Busprings. 


11336.] — Colours for Drawing 
“ Caversham ” mean by drawings in the b 


Water-service pipes from the street are, as a 


I might also add that in many cases I have 


By this means 


The tank system of supply to boiler is useful 
In parts of Boston we 


Wiiiiam Wuuirney Lewis. 
85, Water-street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


P.S.—In case a tank is put in a house in which 


architects’ offices, I may inform him f 
very much; but a good general list can 
book on “ Architectural Drawing” by - 
—H. L. Ei oe i 


11337.|—Chimney Stack.—The | 
should be in accordance with the rules o 
Building Act, 1894, and the shaft should be 
inside at the base, and 6in. less at the to) 
down a good depth and lay a very thick 
—H. 1. ; 


Our 


Supply and waste pipes are in all cases to be [11338.]—Contract.—The conditio: 


should not be mixed up with the sp 


[11339.|—Architects and C 
R.£.B.A. has done its best to prevent. 
and if the conditions are so objection 
is not bound to compete.—H. Ll. - 


[11341.]—Barnstaple.—There is not 
the student to study inthe way of 
parish church, restored by the late Sir G: 
a quarter of a century or more ago, has a 
surmounted by a leaden spire on a 
twisted and warped very much, into a 
well-known crooked spire at Ch 
present state of Barum’s parish church 
of a great thunderstorm a hundred years 
chief point of interest in the church is the 
of cenotaphs. These are mainly of the 16th ¢ 
second only, perhaps, in the county to t 
Andrew’s Church, Plymouth. The bridge ¢ 
arches across the Taw was in existence prior 
century; but one must get underneath, at lo 
find any of the few portions of the original s 
existing. ‘Queen Anne’s Walk,” on the 
West-Country Merchants’ Exchange, is a: 
restored in the Queen Anne days. Th 
perhaps, of Barnstaple, isin the fine: ; 
pieces some of the houses contain, and 
splendidly modelled lime-and-hair ceilings of | 
same date, One of the finest of these may be 
compartment in the Golden Lion Hotel, said to ha 
a banqueting room of the Harls of Bath. Bu 
ceiling of the sort anywhere about is in the 
Hotel abutting the railway station at Hast-th 
Bideford, nine ee Se et is wor 
journey from London, any time, to see: Ma: 
Cnuieh, Pilton, half a mile or so out of Barnsta 
tains some fine oak 15th-century screens, — 


Ee OO ——___—__—__—_— 


An hotel in course of construction at Nijni Nov- 
Thirty workmen 


He was connected with a similar 


The Solicitor-General opened on 


Saturday the 


at 50, Queen 
The walls of the studio are covered 


the society, at the 
Wyke Bayliss, 
explained that the drawings were | 
schools with 
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1 arm attached to it, holding a stand 
RAILWAY RATES. 


Tawstock Chureh (St. Peter’s) is two | 
f Barnstaple. It stands on the slope of the 
round-leyel falls from west to east. There 
curious old monuments therein, and, if I 
he cee oe ee oriowe Sea af HE question of railway rates presses upon 
ha at Chittlehampton.* The western 15th- every trader, and upon every person who 
to" om es aeeate tos Dela oes wie has to — me re wie price we ee 
hire, @ : hanes increased by the cost of inland carriage. ter a 
‘be a ago oey eee Ae long and weary warfare, traders have at length 
r, situated on the southern fringe of Darmoor. | obtained some advantages over the companies 
to the tower of Chittlehampton, and those of two | which are likely to prove important.. The Rail- 
ae sib iecig bate heed runs" | way and Canal Traffic Act of 1888 provided, 
epeasuop & -Nympvon for leng un; amongst other things, that any trading associa- 
find Chittohampton fen pena ” tion might me a complaint ‘against a nisi 
z ; : company in -its corporate capacity, as it were, 
es Moo which would be heard before the Court of the 
idge, not far away. She was a contemporary | Kailway Commission without any proof of any 
ss 4 Becket, and suffered martyrdom in | individual trader having been aggrieved. Then 
5 le ater len att Sta ae there is the Act of 1894, which enabled the Com- 
n 1880 by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. Its rood | missioners to consider whether any rates which 
earved 15th century oak, is one of the best | had been raised since 1892 had or had not been 
th eoher aphett ee ee my pees! - unreasonably increased, although they had in fact 
ndings in the same material. The treatment | been so raised as against all persons equally. 
t suggestive of that of the famous, and nearly | ‘This Act also declared that, upon any complaint 
eae re church of St. Edward, King and| that such an increased rate is unreasonable, it 
of Bi Brannock, a ee eke slope. | shall lie with the company to prove it to be 
rth-west of Barnstaple. It is chiefly interesting | reasonable. Acting upon these two statutes, the 
eat width of its nave, It is described byan| Mansion House Association of Traders filed a 
aaa pe leesent, gperche ane ea complaint against the Great Western Railway of 
try kind,‘and is 34ft. wide. The Late 15th | having raised certain rates since 1892, and in- 
k patna ts most interesting. The square} creased them unreasonably. It was admitted 
Ti a erie, a a 2 ogo gs are—are|that these classes of rates included some 1,500 
ee igs woos-carrars: of those days. {going fat | specific articles. ‘The railway company applied to 
a judge for particulars of the names of the traders 
forming this association, and of the articles in 
respect of which the complaint was made, and the 
order being refused, the company went to the 
Court of Appeal. (Zimes, March 28,. 1895.) 
But the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
agreed with the judge. They held that, as a 
result of the Act of 1888, the association could 
rightly complain of these increased rates as being 
injurious to trade, and therefore without having 
to prove any complaint by an individual trader. 
Then as no particular trader was a party to the 
litigation, the association only being that party, 
the company ‘had no right to be furnished with 
the names of its members. In the same way the 
railway company either raised each rate after 
going into it, or they raised the rates generally 
upon some principle. They, therefore, must 
justify that increase in accordance with the Act 
of 1894. In this way the right of a trading asso- 
ciation to fight a case in its corporate capacity 
was upheld, as also was their right to disputea 
wholesale increase of rates without giving specific 
particulars ; and, finally, the appeal of the com- 
pany was dismissed with costs. 


Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘*‘ Burnpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
.to insure answer same week. 


ton, on the Dart, in South Devon, which now boasts 
finest rood-screen (over 50ft. long) in the county. 
15th. century POPPY heads are still in situ at 

on church—the only instances I know of poppy 
the West Country, save at St. Michael’s at 
, not far from Staverton, just referred to, where 
xamples also remain. In the roof at Atherington 
a few 15th century angels, the largest and best 
in the county. In reference to the rhyme 
ve, I may add that the towers of Bishops 
outh Molton, and Chittlehampton, familiarly 
“Length, Strength, and Beauty,’ are tradi- 
gned St gets erroneously) to the self-same 
In Chittlehampton graveyard there is a quaint 
someone called Beer, of whom it records :— 

_ “Tt was an ill-fated lime-cart 

_ That stop’d my vital breath.” 
Hens. ; 
—_—_—_—_—_—_OoO ————o—____ 
us will the Mayor of Kendal, Mr. Alderman 
indloss, a retired South Lancashire iron 

after confirming the gift of £7,000|- 
the enlargement of the Kendal Town Hall, 
charitable bequests amounting -to over 
0, including to the corporation of Kendal, 
for the new waterworks; £10,000 for alms- 
Milnthorpe; £3,000 fora carillon of bells 
wn hall. 


oard schools are in course of erection at 
reet, Derker, asuburbof Oldham. They 
two distinct buildings, a mixed school 
ating 1,120 scholars, and arranged as a 
ll, with classrooms on ground floor and 
vel; and an infants’ school for 33 
The walling is of plastic bricks, and the 
wooden blocks laid on concrete. Mr. 
aylor, Queen-street, Oldham, is the-archi- 
James Hanson, the clerk of works, and 
ract for foundations has been let to Mr, 
rorth Whittaker, of Oldham, 


ive range of stables is being erected at 
, Whitechapel, from the designs of 
bertson and Ellis, architects, London. 


J. D.—Pavine.—Repairs.—If B. took up the paving 
for his own purposes, he would seem to me to be liable to 
repair and make it good. 

Evecrrid.— Burtper,— Materiats.—If nothing was 
agreed upon at the time, they belong to the owner. 

W. G.—Pians.—Buiwpines.—There is no copyright in 
a house; and I do not see any way by which you can 
have a claim, because your client has employed another 
architect to build a similar house. 

Eryest W.—Sronz.—Extras.—You should get the 
architect to allow these things as extra works. 


8 wc 


A bust of Professor Curtius will be unveiled on 
Friday in next week at the entrance to the Museum 
at Olympia. Professor Schiff, of Leipzig Uni- 
versity, will deliver a eulogy of Curtius, who 
initiated the researches at Oiympia which have 
had such marvellous results. 


Large dining halls are being built for the accom- 
modation of the men and women employed in the 
jam works at Aintree. During the season as many 
as 3,000 meals per day have to be provided. The 
women’s hall is 82ft. by 48ft., and is so arranged 
that it can be easily converted into an assembly 
hall, The men’s hall is 27ft. by 18ft. The kitchen 
is 42ft. by 27ft. The kitchen is lined inside with 
glazed bricks, and the dining halls will have a 
faience dado 6ft. high. The exterior is faced with 
pressed bricks with Yorkshire stone dressings, and 
the roofs will be covered with Edwards’s red tiles. 
Messrs. Moore Bros,, of Rawtenstall, are the 
principal contractors, The architect is Mr. Fred. 
W. Dixon, of Guardian Buildings, Manchester, and 
Clegg-street, Oldham, 


screen has been erected in All Saints 
Otley, and a set of choir-stalls. The new 
ch are designed to be in Beepmg rath the 

tion for 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘* REASONABLENESS’? OF District SURVEYOR’S 
Norices.—At Southwark, Mr. Grain, barrister, 
appeared on behalf of Messrs. Spiers and Pond in 
support of an application under section 150 of the 
London Building Act for a magisterial decision as 
to the reasonableness of certain notices given by 
Mr. E. R. Hewitt, the district surveyor for South- 
wark, with reference to work being carried out by 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond at Charlotte-street and 
Gambia-street, Blackfriars. The case had been 
adjeurned from the previous week in order that 
Mr. Slade might view the premises. Mr, Grain 
said that under the various Acts in operation many 
complications had arisen, leading to litigation as to 
what constituted a warehouse or a building of the 
warehouse class. The bone of contention here was 
whether the building in question was a domestic 
building, because there was a residence and bakery 
attached, and whether it ¢ame under section 41 of 
Part V. of the London Building Act, 1894, which 
dealt with the air space provided at the back. Mr. 
Grain’s contention was that the new building was 
of the warehouse class. The building was to be 
used as part of a large commercial undertaking as 
stables for horses and for housing vans used in the 
business. Mr. Hewitt, the district surveyor, said 
he had taken the view that these stables were 
domestic buildings under the Act. Mr. Slade re- 
served his decision. . 


Licut and Are Case. — Kunsinaton Co- 
OPERATIVE STORES v. J. Lyons anp Co.—Before 
Mr. Justice Romer, in the Chancery Division on 
March 28, an application was made for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendants from interfering with 
the access of light to the plaintiffs’ windows. The 
freehold premises at West Kensington, now occu- 
pied by the plaintiffs and the defendants respec- 
tively, formerly constituted portions of the Cadby 
Hall estate. The two blocks of buildings were of 
exactly similar height and construction, having a 
large number of windows on the sides where they 
faced each other across an intervening space ot 
about 33ft. in width. The plaintiffs’ property in- 
cluded a portion of this space to a distance of 10ft. 
or 11ft. from their wall, and the remaining and 
larger portion of the space belonged to the defend- 
ants, an iron railing separating the two properties. 
The defendants having in September last erected 
certain buildings on their portion of the intervening 
space, the plaintiffs instituted this action on -the 
ground that the buildings interfered with the 
access of light to certain of their windows, and not 
only injured their property, but also seriously 
interfered with their business. The plaintiffs’ title 
to maintain the action depended on the doctrine of 
implied grant. The defendants, in addition to 
contesting the case on the merits, disputed the 
plaintiffs’ right to rely upon a grant made in 
August, 1892, and they further alleged that, having 
regard to some discussion as to building on the 
courtyard which took place on the granting of a 
lease of the plaintiffs’ premises in 1890, there was 
evidence to rebut the presumption of grant, if any 
existed. Mr. Justice Romer, in delivering judge- 
ment for the plaintiffs, said the first point was 
whether there was in the grant of the plaintiffs’ 
premises to their predecessors in title a grant by 
implication of the right of light to the 
windows. Primd facie, and apart from 
special circumstances, looking at the nature 
ot the two blocks of buildings and the 
distinct space between them, if ever there was a 


case of grant by implication this was such a case, 


It was said, however, that the implication was re- 
butted by the special circumstances of the ease. It 
was said that when the plaintiffs’ predecessors pur- 
chased this property they had notice of the intention 
of the vendors that the open space should be built 
upon. But the defendants had failed to satisfy his 
Lordship that there ever was any such intention, and 
he was quite satisfied that no notice of such an 
intention had been given. There being then a grant 
by implication of the right to the reasonable enjoy- 
ment of the light coming through the windows of 


the property conveyed, had the defendants’ new , 


buildings substantially interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of that light by the plaintiffs? His Lordship 
had no doubt that the new buildings did substan- 
tially interfere with the plaintiffs’ windows in the 
basement and the ground floor. Theinjury sustained 
by the plaintiffs was a very serious one. The inter- 
ference being so substantial the defendants were 


not entitled to keep their new buildings standing . 


on simply paying a money compensation to the 
plaintiffs. The plaintiffs were entitled to have the 
defendants’ buildings restricted to substantially the 
state in which they formerly existed. The defend- 
ants were not bound to pull down the whole of the 
new buildings, but the buildings must not be 
allowed to stand in such a condition as to obstruct 
the plaintiffs’ light. The plaintiffs were entitled to 
an injunction to restrain the defendants from per- 
mitting to remain or erecting any wall or building 
on the north side of the plaintiffs’ building so as to 
interfere with the access of light to the plaintiffs’ 
windows in the north and north-east walls of their 
basement and ground-floor as such light existed in 
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August, 1892. There must also be an inquiry as to 
the damages sustained by the plaintiffsin the mean- 
time. The defendants must pay the costs of the 
action, those of the inquiry being reserved, 


DaMAGHS FoR Lirr AccripENT.—M‘CoNNELL Y. 
Drvcuar.—The plaintiff in this case, heard by the 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury on Monday, 
a civil engineer, sought to recover damages for 
injuries sustained by his falling down a lift. The 
plaintiff went to a building in the City, intending 
to go to an office on the fourth floor. There was 
on the premises a hydraulic lift. When the cage 
was not on the ground floor the entrance was pro- 
tected by a grill. The plaintiff, seeing the grill 
open, walked through the entrance, in the belief 
that the cage was there, but it was not, and he fell 
into the basement, sustaining serious injuries. For 
the defence, it was pleaded that there was no 
negligence on the part of those in charge of the lift 
orin its construction, or in the lighting of its ap- 
proaches, and that the plaintiff himself had been 
guilty of contributory negligence, and had not 
taken proper care. The jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with £800 damages, : 


OO 


CHIPS. 


By a majority of exactly two to one, the New- 
castle-on-Tyne city council decided on Monday 
that the Byker Bridge should te wholly free from 
toll. Accordingly, from to-day the bridge will be 
free to all classes of trafiic. 


The excavations in progress at the Temple of 
Hera, near Argos, on which 200 labourers are 
engezed,. under the supervision of the American 
College of Archeology, have resulted in a large 
number of ‘‘finds,”” including fragments of 
weapons and statues in a somewhat bad state of 
preservation. 


The Prince of Wales will lay the foundation- 
stone of the new Lower School for the Royal 
Medical Benevolent College, at Epsom, in June. 


Mr. G. L. Ridge, who has for some years acted 
as assistant secretary to the Old Water-Colour 
Society, has been appointed to succeed the late 
G. A. Fripp as secretary. 


Sir J, Hibbert has obtained leave to bring ina 
Bill to consolidate enactments relating to the 
duties upon inhabited houses, and the Bill was 
brought in and read a first time on Thursday night 
in last week. 


Mr. Lionel Cust has been appointed Director of 
the new National Portrait Gallery, in succession to 
Sir George Scarf, retired, who has been appointed a 
Trustee of the Gallery, 


Mr. R. Merton Hughes, builder and contractor, 
255, Bradford-street, Birmingham, has just been 
appointed builder for the Bridgnorth and South 
Shropshire Infirmary, at Bridgnorth. The architect 
is Mr. Edward C. H. Maidman, 1, Comely Bank- 
avenue, Edinburgh. -The quantities are by Mr. 
W. EH. Davis, Falcon-court, 32, Fieet-street, EC. 
A list of tenders has not been supplied, 


The Leeds city council, at their last meeting, 
discussed at great length an official representation 
from the Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Cameron), 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, with respect to the insanitary area bounded 
by Marsh-lane, Kirkgate, Vicar-lane, part of 
North-street, Hope-street, St. Mary’s-street, and 
Rider-street. The report was eventually adopted. 


During the past week explorations ‘on the top 
of Carn Brea hill, near Redruth, have bzen in 
progress, Mr. Thurstan C. Peter being one of the 
chief persons interested in the work. The only 
remains discovered up to the present are some 
worked stones that might have been spear heads, 
The pits have been dug near the upright stones that 
seem to indicate the position of former stone circles. 
Not far from this spot many years ago gold coins 
were discovered. 


Mr. John M’Laren, 


; of Leeds, an engineer 
of long experience, especially in connection 
with traction engines, introduced the subject 
of light railways at the last meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club. He expressed himself strongly” 
in favour of the regular main line, 4ft. 8iin. gauge 
for light railways, and he formed a very low 
estimate of the cost of constructing the lines, pro- 
vided that they were allowed to be laid by the side 
of the highway road. 


The town council of Airdrie, N.B., have accepted 
the gift of the Mill Field, extending to eig ht acres 
as a public park. The land is in a central position 
between Chapel-street and Hallcraig-street. 


The partnership heretofore subsisting between 
E. H. Bruton and E. J. Williams, architects, 
Cardiff, under the style of Bruton and Williams, has 
been dissolyed; as has also that hitherto existing 
between J.J. Willetts, A. J. Lewis, and F. B. James, 
es eee vie cade and surveyors, 

_Lydney, oucestershire, under the style of 
Willetts, Lewis, and James, Foy q 
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Two fresh pictures have just been hung at 
the National Gallery. No. 1433, on the west 
wall of Room IV., is a ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady ’’ by. 
an unknown 1dth-century artist of the Flemish 
School, and is 10in. wide by 14in. in height. 
It represents in kit-cat half life-size a blonde 
young woman, the whole of whose hair is con- 
cealed by a gold embroidered white kerchief. Her 
hands are well drawn and are crossed before her, 
three rings being shown on the fingers. She 
wears a brown dress trimmed with velvet, and 
open in front, showing a scarlet velvet stomacher 
over a white chemisette. The second picture is a 
large work (6ft. wide by 9ft. high), at present 
without title or artist’s name, hung on the south 
wall of the Spanish room (No. XV.) Ft seems. 
to be a family subject. A well-dressed man, 
possibly a lawyer, looks up from the book in 
which he is writing, in an open court, ata little 
girl who shows him a flower or leaf. -Behind 
the child is her mother, and on the other side of 
the desk are two youths, one of whom is dozing, 
In the foreground below a dwarf wall aré a 
negro bringing a basket of fruit, a spaniel running 
towards him, and a clean-shaven man habited in 
black, and wearing goggle-spettacles. - 


In July last the Improvements Committee of 
the London County Council reported in favour of 
the acquisition of land on the eastern side of 
Wellington-street, for the purpose of widening 
the street at its junction with the Strand. The 
lease was held by the National Telephone.Com- 
pany, who, however, offered to sell their interest 
for £20,000. For this amount 6,605sq.ft. of 
land would have been acquired, of which 
1,096sq.ft. would have been needed for widening 
the road, leaving 5,5093q ft. which oonld have 
been sold for purposes of recoupment.. The 
committee recommended the Council to accept 
the offer of the company, but the Council referred 
the matter back for further consideration and 
report. The committee have again endeavoured 
to induce the company to sell to the Council their 
interest in only the strip of land proposed to be 
added to the public way (abont 1,096sq.it.), and, 
after much negotiation, the company have agreed 
to do so for £6,000. The Duchy of Lancaster is 
prepared to sell the freehold interest in the land 
for £10,000. The committee consider the amounts 
asked by the Duchy of Lancaster and the National 
Telephone Company are reasonable, and that the 
terms of the offers should be accepted by the 
Council. Wellington-street at its junction with 
the Strand is at the present 64ft. wide, and the 
Strand at this point has a width of about 68it. 
By the improvement proposed the corner of 
Wellington street would be rounded and the 
width of the Strand would be increased to about 
80ft. The report will come up for consideration 
on Tuesday, the 30th inst. 


More cheering reports as to architectural 
prospects in America are reaching us now than 
for two or three years past. According to the 
New York papers, there is_a prospect of a great 
revival in building in that metropolis this season.’ 
Applications have been filed for a large number 
of office and business buildings, of a substantial 
and expensive class, on and near Broadway, 
below Fourteenth-street, and in the upper part 
of the city there will be much new work. The 
estimated value of the buildings for which plans 
have been filed, since January 1, is nearly 
£3,500,000° sterling, while the yalue for-the 
corresponding period last year was less than 
£1,500,000. Moreover, investors of moderate 
means are said to be turning their attention to 
the purchase and improvement of small lots of 
real estate, and an excellent demand for such 
property is reported. In Ontario also the 
building season of 1895 promises to be one of 
much greater activity than that of 1894. The 
recent extensive fires will create a considerable 
local demand for labour and material in Toronto. 
This will apply in a lesser degree to London, 
Halifax, and other places. The number and 
extent of new building enterprises seem also 
throughout Eastern Canada to be on & more 
promising scale than last year. 


Mr. Wittram Woopwarp, A.R.I.B.A., in a 
letter to the daily press, appeals to the Free- 
masons of England to forego in every lodge one 
banquet this year, and devote to the Decoration 
Fund of St. Paul’s Cathedral the amount which 
would probably have been expended on such fes- 
tivity. Furthsr, thit a grand Mason’c ceremony, 


that the work be comple 
the bi-centenary of the 
service. Mr. Woodwa: 
‘Wren was appointed — 
‘‘ distinguished himself beyo. 
decessors in legisl: 
success of the lod 
Master of the St. 
Antiquity), and 
for upwards of ei 
elected Grand M 
Cibber, the sculp' 
master mason at St. 
Grand Superintendent 
letter, heartily suppo 
Freemasons should ass 
decoration of St. Paul’ 
sion to foregoing ** 
likely to give those out 
impression that Freemaso 
on gastronomic and baser iz 
elsewhere, denies that there - 
Sir Christopher Wren was. 
all, and ridicules the’ ‘‘ silly 
Order, with their apoeryphe 
reaching back to Moses and Ni 


Tue poll taken during 
smith in respect to the inc 
in order to maintain the free 
is about to be erected — 
Shepherd's Bush, at the sole. 
more Edwards, as his free gift 


resulted in a big majority of 
the increase. 9,380 papas 

were left blank or spoiled, 4,3 
of the increase, and 1,893 agains 
men of all political parties and r 
have taken part in the movemen 
Wm. Morris, General Galsworthy 
Father White, all of whom" ‘sp 
meetings held in connection w 
few years since, when the poll 
for the erection ofa library at. 

payers on the same site, there 
600 against the ag i 
Passmore Edwards Free L 
smith in the Burorve WN 
last. Mr. Maurice B. A 


‘Tur Relative Efficiency of 
other Forms of Tie-Rods in hk 
subject of a paper, by 
before the Birminghan 
Engineer Students on Fri 
dealt with the three co: 
principals—namely(1), 
pals composed of round ba 
principals composed | 
tension principals con 
given a detailed dese 
types, and a compari 
and cost, he said tha 
ance was. the chief 
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where first cost was a 
where the principals themselves - 
jected to lateral wind pressure, type 
used ; but in sheds which were ope! 
fore, exposed to the force of 
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An exhibition, national so far as. 
‘industry are concerned, but 
electricity, will be held in Ger 
May 1 to October 15. The si 
is upon the large open space kn 
Palais, in the centre of the town, 
has been contributed by the Fed 
the Canton of Geneva, and the 1 
and manufacturers. Special pr 
given to electricity, which has 
developed at Geneva, where the m 
deseo from the Rhone will, in the 
few months, reach a total of 28,000 hi 
A feature of the exhibition will be 
stitution of an old Swiss Alpine vil 
pasturages, dairies, and all the 
which go to make up domestic lif 
Alps. M. Turettini, a Swiss ¢ 
dent of the committee. 
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DAYWORK AND PIECEWORK. 
~ HUNTINGDONSHIRE farmer, some 
&\ years ago, was about to enter one of 
barns. As he did so, he heard a labourer 
@ teaching a boy the first principles of 
ess. They were using a chaff-cutting 
achine. ‘‘ This is how to work,” said the 
tructor, ‘‘by the da-a-ay, by the da-a-ay, 
the da-a-ay,” and he lazily twisted the 
dle as an accompaniment to the words. 
suddenly grinding away with the 
rgy of desperation, “ That's how to work,” 
ntinued, ‘‘ by the piece, by the piece, by 
} piece, by the piece.” Whether that 
mer managed to introduce piecework into 
aster of his profession may be 
; but in the matter of chaff-cutting 
enceforth had an excusable partiality 


@ question of daywork or piecework 
tens in a few weeks to bring the build- 
‘trade to a standstill, and it is not to be 
ed off-hand either one way or the other. 
es not follow, because a certain system 
always keep a workman at the top of his 
ed, that this system is a just and equit- 
me. His employer has noright to wear 
ut before his time. Self-interest would 
him from oyer-driving his machinery 
Tuin, and only gross selfishness could 
> him so to oyerdriye his men. The 
man’s health and strength are his 
tal, and he ought not to be forced to 
inish them that he may gain his daily 
ence. The employer, on the other 
 deseryes a fair day’s work for a fair 
wage, and experience shows him that 
@does not always getit. Ingenious rules 
before now been made by trades-unions 
e actual purpose of artificially limiting 
uantity of work which their members 
- perform. Bricklayers haye been 
ned with fines and penalties if at 
n points they used more than one 
bricklayers’ labourers have been warned 
st carrying up as many bricks at once as 
easily be both carried and laid. And 
than this—the shortening of hours and 
r like changes have been ayowedly ad- 
ated on the ground that more workmen 
ld then find employment. One cannot 
D sympathising with the motive, any more 
one can help asking whether such an 
abour would be anything but outdoor 
isguise. The public would pay for 
t nothing in return. But the work- 
like the rest of us, ‘is naturally 
t, and cannot see his fellow in dis- 
out wishing somebody else torelieve 


ay 


ry 


it be some limit, however, to the 
th which daywork is performed. 
rk were quite out of the question 
rnatiye, there is no knowing how 
day’s production might become. 
r gets the job he is gone to look 
the traditional apprentice, ‘‘ we 
sh on Saturday ; if not, there is no 
ng when we shall finish.” Once make 
k compulsory, and the difficulty of 
‘when we shall finish” may be- 
sal. It will depend not only on 
rospect of ‘another job,” but on 
the outside labour-market, and 
er of the unemployed for whom 
to be artificially provided. 
nufactures there is less danger 
orkmen all over the world 

© pay for the same amount 
till a rigid scheme of pro- 
lished in England, busi- 
/ aust either be worked 


Panis =i 
of eee 


competition, or they must 
altogether. 


them together. 


become a reality. 


‘‘ Why,” it is sometimes asked, ‘‘do con- 
tractors object to the demands of the work- 
If they made building dearer, this 
would make contracts higher, and builders 
would be as well off, or better off, than 
before.” There are several pressing reasons, 
however, for the objection. Existing con- 
The conditions of contract 
for a building generally contain a clause by 
which the contractor is allowed an extension 
of time in case of a trade dispute. But they 
contain no provision for giving him more 
Consequently he is 
obliged to fight, or to pay for the extra cost 
It may 
be said, however, that if he had notice 
He would 
to his 
tender, and secure himself against the 
Yet, even if he did s0, some at least 
of his competitors would not do it, and one of 
them in consequence would secure the work. 
In this way competition amongst builders 
forces them, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
to stand out against everything that makes 
If all contractors were 
united on the one hand, and all workmen on 
the other, then contractors and workmen 
might agree to raise the price of building, 
and to make the public pay for the increase. 
Until then, the public also have a voice in 
the matter, and their voice, not unnaturally, 
is in fayour of getting what they want as 


men ? 


tracts are one. 


money in the same case. 
of labour out of -his own pocket. 


enough, this would not happen. 


add. the necessary percentage 


rise. 


production dearer. 


cheaply as possible. 


Another reason why builders resist a rise 
in wages is, that they think it would lead 
i Work is scarce 
enough at present, and if it gets dearer it 


to a diminution of business. 


will be scarcer still. Technically, no doubt, 


a rise in wages is one thing, and the abolition 
of piecework is another; but in practice the 
effect of each would be. to.make building 


more costly. Now, evenas it is, few people 
ean afford to build. The profits of trade get 
smaller and smaller. Agriculture is all but 


ruined. Capitalists get less and less interest 
for their money. Landowners haye to keep 
on lowering their rents, and even then their 


land is going out of-cultiyation. The con- 
tractor who wants to make a living must 
adapt himself to the times, and, like every- 
body else, must do his business as economic- 
ally as he can. 
undersold everywhere. His tenders will be 
at the top of the list instead of the bottom, 
and the dignity of the position will not com- 
pensate him for the stoppage of his works. 

Architects, on the other hand, would not 
be sorry to see piecework done away with. 
It leads to ‘‘scamping,” and it is they who 
get the blame when work is “‘scamped.” 
Their sympathies on such a question would 
naturally be with the men; but they cannot 
help asking whether the present is a wisely-. 
selected time for raising it. Strikes succeed 
when commerce is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, not when itis in a state of partial 
stagnation. Every strike, too, affects a 
multitude of trades besides that in which it 
originates. It is like a fight between factions 
in the open street, where passengers who 
have no concern in the quarrel come in for a 
share of the blows. Whatever the result 
may ba to the men who strike, the result to 
the country in general is only to make bad 
times worse. And in bad times, the chance 
of the strikers themselves is a poor one. 
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Unless he does, he will be 
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on terms which can stand a ainst ferent Suppose, however, that such a strike 
e@ giyen up 
But this does not hold good 
in the building trades, except to a limited 
extent. - Joinery and ironwork, marble and 
glass may be imported, because they can be 
made or shaped more cheaply abroad; but 
native workmon, in any case, have to put 
Therefore, if native work- 
men would all combine, it would seem as if 
in the building trade they would get pretty 
much their own way. But the “if” is a 
large one, and the seeming could hardly 


succeeds ; that strikes on all hands succeed, 
that hours generally are shortened and wages 
rise. It will be a grand thing on paper, 
but what willit be in reality ? Everything— 
houses, clothing, food—will cost more to pro- 
duce, and will become dearer. Everything, 
that is, except those things which can be 
more cheaply produced abroad. These will 
then be wholly produced abroad and not at 
at. home; and all the workmen who used 
to be employed in producing them at home 
willbe unemployed. The things that cannot 
be made abroad will still be made here; 
but as they get dearer, smaller and smaller 
quantities of them will be used, and employ- 
ment, even in making these, will get scarcer 
and more uncertain. At the same time, those 
who are employed in making them will find 
their expenses increase. They may haye 
higher wages—when they have any—but it 
is not unlikely that, on the whole, they may 
earn less than now, and they will certainly 
have to pay more for the necessaries of life, 
That is what happens when the workman’s 
demands pass a certain limit. What he gains 
his fellow-workmen lose, and what they gain 
he loses ; so that, taking workmen all round, 
they are no more prosperous than before. 
When national wealth is on the increase, a 
strike may be a real success, for it may give 
the workman that share in it to which he is 
fairly entitled. But this, unfortunately, is 
not the present state of affairs. As matters . 
are now, those who contemplate a strike 
should seriously consider two things: first, 
whether they are likely to get what they 
strike for; and next, whether they will be 
any better off if they do get it. 
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TYPICAL STREET BUILDINGS. 


4 ee general impression of our modern 
buildings, as they present themselves 
in our streets, is that they are wanting in 
certain qualities which are found in all the 
older examples. Solidity and simplicity are 
two of those qualities. No one passing 
through any of our modern thoroughfares 
can avoid noticing the apparent unsubstan- 
tiality and thinness of the. newer or more 
recent buildings. They look flat and super- 
ficial beside the older work. A showy facade 
bonded to very plain brick party-walls, when 
these appear above the roofs of adjoining 
houses, appeals to the ordinary passer-by as 
a show-front, with very little behind it. 
Probably it is a shop made up of nothing 
but iron columns and floors, or a block of 
offices composed of numerous rooms. In 
either case the showy facade is little 
else than a thin disguise, hiding the real 
object of the building, It was not thus the 
older structure was reared. The inside ex- 
pressed its character and use outwards in a 
plain front; the building inside and out was 
homogeneous, and it was this’ homogeneity 
which led to its solidity. We did not see an 
elaborate arrangement of windows to light a 
plain, commonplace room or shop, or an 
ornamental farrago of gables to a warehouse, 
or a palatial-looking facade to a block of 
offices or hotel, though it is what we are 
constantly seeing in these days of Rénais- 
sance-ising. [yen the commonest butcher's 
or dairy-produce shop is made to imitate a 
front on the Grand Canal or the Keizers 
Gracht of Amsterdam. There is no resem- 
blance between a narrow London street and 
the canals of Venice or Holland; what is 
suitable for the climate of thesg latter 
countries is not so for the dingy and smoke- 
laden atmosphere of the metropolis. And it 
is in this larger and architectural sense of 
solidity that we now speak. When there is 
nothing inside to suggest the exterior, a 


puniness of feature and detail is manifested ; 


there is no motive to carry the same scale 


throughout ; finical details and ornament are 


adopted, as these give the greater display. 


But there is a more restricted and decnie: 


sense of solidity arising from the appearance 
of weight and mass. Thickness of walls— 


large massive columns contribute to this 


effect. In architecture, solidity is expressed 
by three dimensions. A shallow wall or 
pier of masonry looks weak ; but when thick- 
ness or depth is added to the other two 
dimensions, then we call the structure solid 
or substantial. Now this appearance of 
solidity is gained by two. special ways in 
building—by depth of reveal, by bold pro- 
jections and recesses, both of which are 
deficient in our modern buildings. We look 
in yain in any of our new streets for evidence 
of it. Flatness and shallowness are much 
commoner qualities. Our street-fronts look 
too much as if they were cut in cardboard, 
from the latest shop premises in Oxford- 
street to the huge hotel in Northumberland- 
ayenue. <All is on the surface, as if nothing 
but the geometrical elevation could be seen 
—labour and thought-saving both to designer 
and builder, but very disappointing to the 
spectator. Everywhere we go we see build- 
ings in which only surface architecture has 
been thought of. On the Cadogan estate, 
in Phillimore-place at Kensington, Chelsea, 
and Fulham new premises may be seen 
by the score in which this thin surface treat- 
ment is observed. In the City several recent 
brick buildings are of this description : a few 
in Fenchurch-street, one a gabled front with 
small finical detail. Exceptions are rare, 
and the most pronounced of these is probably 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, the 
bold rusticated piers of which and the 
columnar fenistration above are worthy of 
note, as illustrating the value of solid returns 
and reyeals, All depth-making features, 
like arcades with rusticated piers, vestibules, 
loggias, are absent in the typical modern 
street building. The broken front is rarely 
seen. Architects are no‘ altogether to blame 
for the prevailing flatness and superficiality of 
our buildings: they have to conform to 
building legislation, which imposes a line of 
frontage and the setting back of rebuilt 
premises in many streets. The sections in 
the new London Building Act which refer to 
this subject are sections 22—30. It is true 
the Council may give their consent to build 
beyond the general line in some cases, but 
the rule has to be generally observed, and 
operates to the prejudice of architecture. 
The rule has the effect of makirg the architect 
anszious to take’ advantage of every foot of 
ground in depth, to place his front right 
out to the limit set : the result is a flat facade 
without projecting or receding portions, In 
the case of setting back oid buildings which 
project beyond the general line and which 
are rebuilt, the effect is to do away with all 
“projecting parts so that no unnecessary 
reduction of depth should be made. It is 
true, indeed, a little concession has been 
made to architects by the new Act, 
which permits bay windows, oriel windows, 
and turrets to be constructed under certain 
restrictions when the street is not less 
than 40ft. in width, and there is little doubt 
adyantage will be faken of that section. But 
. the general effect of all legislation, and the 
requirements of light and air in narrow 
thoroughfares, has been to make the fronts of 
buildings flat, and to confine attention to 
surface ornamentation. 

A few very creditable attempts have, 
however, been made in this direction by 
reducing the projection of cornices, and 
by preserying breadth in the eleyation. 
Colour, too, can be introduced with more 
reason on a flat, broadly-treated front than 
in one broken up by projecting details; but 


how few have taken advantage of the means 


open to them in the employment of tiles or 
coloured keramics, which are both incor- 
rodible and washable by rains. Very few 
buildings have been erected in which this 
treatment has been observed. A very recent 
“nstance is a new restaurant constructed of 


e 
Adelphi, in which an arcaded balcony is made 


glazed tiles in the Strand, opposite th 
a feature. The tiles are of pleasing and sub- 
dued tone. We may take notice approvingly 
of any means of creating the effect of solidity ; 
and in the recession of some parts of a build- 
ing like a shop-front or a balcony by an 
arcade, we obtain shadow and a source of 
depth which a flat unrelieved wall cannot 
give. It may be argued that these features 
are not adapted for London buildings, where 
light is essential, and that by recessing the 
window plane the light is obstructed by 
the overhanging structure. But the re- 
cession need not be great, and in some cases 
even the thickness of the wall or a foot or 
so of depth will give that effect of solidity 
we are adyocating. Placing the windows 
in recesses, or in splayed openings between 
the piers, is a plan that has been used with 
some success in many modern brick build- 
ings. But why should the same plane of 
wall be preserved the whole height of the 
building > Why should the upper story, at 
least, not be set back for some distance short 
of the full width or frontage? Tower-lke 
features at the ends would give depth and 
solidity to this treatment, and light would be 
less obscured in the narrower streets. 

The other great quality conspicuous by its 
absence is simplicity. Wherever we go we 
find it a yery exceptional quality, as if the 
modern architect could not design anything 
without putting as much labour and display 
of detail as he could on a given surface. 
Plain wall is to him an abomination to be 
avoided at any price. Perhapsit does not help 
the 5 per cent. commission view of profes- 
sional skill; but from whatever cause, the 
absent quality is a distinct loss to good 
architecture. An unrestful and fussy spirit 
appears to haye come over all our modern 
streets. Perhaps the spirit of commercial 
enterprise has oyerleapt the bounds of dis- 
cretion; but this does not excuse the same 
degree of frippery and ornament in the 
domestic buildings of the retired suburban 
locality. It is said, again, this tendency 
in our buildings is a sign of the age, its 
restlessness ze activity, and many-sided- 
ness; but these characteristics should 
rather lead to the opposite attribute of 
repose. A riotous and flimsy style, re- 
belling against all rule and principle, has 
eyer and anon taken possession of the artist ; 
but it has seldom lasted long, or attained to 
any rank in the architecture of the country. 
The Rococo of the French was a noticeable 
example of the period; but it soon passed 
away, to give place to a sterner style. But. 
our modern street architecture is often violent 
and yulgar, too; it aims at creating a kind 
of sensation, in which all proportion, correct 
detail, and common-sense ornament are 
thrown on one side. We cannot get sim- 
plicity without. breadth, or breadth without 
restraint, and it is this first lesson that archi- 
tects have to learn. All great artists have, 
as Mr. Champneys lately observed, disciplined 
their artistic conscience, and have learned to 
constantly repress their inventive faculty.|place aleove and seats, 
No doubt it is hard at times in these days of | nooks and bays with pectet 
competition, and it is the competition and|and turns, with the old wainsct 
rivalry in commerce as expressed in our | linings or dadoes, and panelled ¢ 
streets that is to blame for the vulgar osten- | wall-hangings, of quiet design, — 
tation we see so much of. We have also to| we-can realise the homelines 
beware of the surface-detail and ornamen- | and honesty of the Old English 
tation—variety it is wrongly called—of the|and Tudor dwellings which 
modern facade. It may not be coarse : 
or vulgar; but it robs the architec- 
ture of its power and grandeur. Ruskin 
has very beautifully expressed the power of 
breadth which is a source of simplicity. He 
speaks of the ‘‘ weight and vigour of the |. 
masses’ of a building as more characteristic | 
of majesty than any other attribute, ‘‘ mass 
of everything, of bulk, of light, of darkness, 
of colour—not mere sum of any of these, but 
breadth of them;—not broken light nor| 
scattered darkness, nor divided weight, but| 4! 
solid stone, broad sunshine, starless shade.” | We 1 


tition which is killing 

our best art, we cannot wo 

tecture expresses the vice 0 

seems to be growing moré 
repugnant in every phase of li 
selt-aucriaes art in its really tr 
never existed, and can never flouris! 
principle of all art is diametrically o 
to the monopolising spirit. We mus' 
come this tendency if we wish age 
architecture the dominating objective 
in our great cities. _ Be kan 


- PLANNING AS AN «A 
Ae a great deal has been 

and said about plans for special 
ings, most of this work has been 
of existing edifices, and has totally ig: 
the principles that are necessary to 
in each. For example, we haye ha 
folios on our churches, on our domes 
dences and palatial halls of Tud 
times, but very little on the study of 
The most complete work on hospit 
asylums has been descriptive « 
buildings of the class, arranged and clas 
according to the type of ward block 
the same may be said of plan 
free libraries, baths and w 
other kinds of building. The 
great value to the architect, and 
else is available, they supply him w 
material and data. In what a ¢g 
consists is another thin 
cannot be copied from a 
building. It is a matter of 1 
sight to the real architect 
arranging a building in an arti 
of so disposing the chief a: 
entrances that they may. 


skilled in design merely from co 

because the faculty for imitation 

different to that for thinking or iny: 
Of late years there has beer 

in house building in the right dir 

a long time Englishmen ha 

make their houses little palace 


tions for soul and body. 
off these prejudices of a 
artificial past, and hay 
good plan for a hov 
thing to what we h 
think it was. Our 

long rooms with la: 
elaborately-enriched — 

and florid wall-papers, 
shaken. We can now § 
room of variform pla i 


C ie 


ho 7@ might call a room 
or ‘‘stylish,” we really pre- 

y liye in one that was reposeful and 
stive of comfort. This more health- 

id honest feeling for what is best is 

y permeating through the builders’ 


things as ‘‘ingle nooks,” irregular- 
Tooms, quaint and often awkward 
| and twists; for, like every other im- 
ent or revival, there are those who, 
ing its real meaning, produce trayesties 
pintentional burlesques. What we haye 
then, is that good house planning 
in not diyijing a building into so 
oms according to rule, but in so dis- 
ing and shaping the exterior walls to a 
omfortable rooms as to give them the 
uitable prospect and sunlight; in 
g up aroom into parts or recesses if 
y; in making the hall conveniently 
and comfortable; in avoiding or 
sing passages. 
tely the subject of house planning 
ceived much attention. Mr. R. Barr 
im a paper read before the Society 
chitects, reported p, 363 (March 15), 
some useful hints on Domestic archi- 
e, to which we may refer the reader, 
the same subject has been discussed 
the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ion by Mr. T. W. F. Newton, a 
wt of which we gave in the same issue, 
f of the 15th ult., with plans. Both 
agree on the importance of the 
3-porch and hall—features that have 
uch been neglected in ordinary houses; 
oth lay stress on the yalue of a warm, 
us hall—a hall-sitting-room with fire- 
rather than a mere passage-room— 
which the stairs and kitchen offices may 
toff. Inthe ordinary villa the passage- 
igs still retained, with all its incon- 
snces and draughtiness; the staircase 
to it at one end, and often glimpses 
he kitchen offices, their occupants, and 
ions, are caught. The importance of 
ing the doors round the hall, and of 
ing the staircase an ornamental acces- 
x shutting it off by a curtained open- 
f making, in fact, the hall a sitting- 
i with a good fire in it, by which the air 
hole house can be warmed—has not 
seriously considered by the majority 
itects, who have to build to suit 
tastes. Of course, a hall of this sort 
|to be provided with a hat and cloak- 
d conveniences, and the front door 
have its own lobby or porch. Not 
portant after the entrance and hall is 
om as the unit—its aspect, the relative 
ns of door, fireplace, and window in 
rincipal rooms. Architects and builders 
under over this. The door is 
te the fireplace, preventing all 
sing the latter in winter, instead 
ced rather on one side or near the 
wall opposite. Again, the dining- 
adly proportioned for the table and 
‘serve ; there is no space for a side- 
9 walls areall cut up by windows; 
and pantry are inconvenient for 
ee. Other mistakes in house 
re frequent, because the rules of 
od usefulness haye been set on one 
suit the ordinary tenant’s ideas of 


igns of public buildings the 
ctory, and negligent in plan- 
tly the rule. Let us explain 
‘The ‘ official” or ‘“ perfunc- 
an glories in a large central hall 
case of exceptional dimensions, often 
shted and yery cold, from which 
rridors in both directions, 
with rooms in single file. 
lidor, with its repetition of 
the type of plan which 
in the official mind. It is 
thinking out a_ better 

t public offices, schools, 


= 


n the suburbs of our towns, for we|b 
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almshouses, workhouses, prisons, and many 
other buildings, because it is an easy repeti- 
tional type of plan, and, of course, it may 
be good or bad. The skilful architect can 
generally make the principle agreeable by 
breaking up his corridors, by light areas and 
y making his hall of workable proportions. 
But the perfunctory man does not trouble, 
or cannot think anything better than the 
ordinary boy’s idea of a long corridor open- 
ing into a number of rooms, ora great square 
central hall with the stairs going up the 
A clever designer never hesitates to 
place his main entrance where it is most 
wanted, and to create his chief apartments 
where they can be directly reached from the 
He never makes a corridor where he 
can avoid one, but goes direct to his office or 
He puts his apartments 
down just where they are wanted, and his 
main entrance as near as he can to them. 
The great difference between the official 
or perfunctory and the skilful method of 
planning is that the former distributes the 
y|apartments and entrances according to rule 
or order, so that a plan on this system can 
be made anywhere if the shape of ground, 
or outline walls of building are given; 
but according to the true method each plan 
is studied in situ. We may illustrate what 
The corridor 
plan can be applied to nearly all buildings of 
the elongated rectangle or quadrangular type. 
It offers an inducement to place the entrance 
in the centre, when in many cases it would 
be better elsewhere, and, what is worse, it 
fayours a very stereotyped kind of arrange- 
The shape and dimen- 
sions of the rooms are sacrificed to this 
The question is 
with the designer, ‘‘ How can I make my great 
hall or chief chamber best fit this arrange- 
ment?” There is only one position for it. 
Instead of which the question should be, 
‘* Where is my great hall or chief apartments 
to be placed, and what are thedimensions most 
suitable for them?” In the first case, every 
room has to fall into place to agree with the 
prearranged lines of plan, its corridors and 
entrances; in the latter, the development of 
approaches are made subordinate to the actual 
The planning of 
an elementary school may be dictated by a 
too rigid observance of the type or programme 
which requires a central hall or school-room, 
But in such a 
case the official mind is overbearing, and no 
departure is accepted, as we find in a recent 


centre. 


hall. 


assembly hall. 


we mean by several instances. 


ment and elevation. 


principle of distribution. 


requirements of the rooms. 


surrounded by class-rooms. 


London Board School competition. So lon 


as the architect has followed the official type 
he is right, no matter if the separate details 
of the plan are faulty, or if the entrances and 


conveniences are wrongly placed. 


The average planning of. free libraries 
The architect follows 
the general arrangement as far as the site 
allows him, but without taking very much 


satisfies the public. 


trouble to improve upon the average plan. 


So long as he has a good-sized newspaper or 
reading-room, lending library, and reference 
library, fairly lighted, he is satisfied, even if 


the librarian or attendant finds fault with 
the means of supervision, or the borrowers’ 
lobby is too small or contracted for conveni- 
ence, or is placed so that every visitor to the 
reading-room comes into collision with those 
waiting for books, faults that are found 
in not a few new buildings. In short, 
the art of good planning is not only in 
placing rooms in their proper positions, but 
in doing so with attention to the personal 
convenience and comfort of those who use 
the building; that they may be easily 
reached without unnecessary d:fficulty, that 
the corridors should be short and direct, that 
privacy of entrance should be insured by 
arranging the doors and walls to shut off 
direct views and draughts. It is in these 


and like minor attentions to the detail of plan 
that the skilled architect’s work is seen. 
These are matters that are only observed by 
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occupants of buildings. ‘The shifting of a 
door or window, the removal of a partition, 
suggests itself to persons who haye occupied 
aroom some time. The architect can learn 
much from the critical remarks of his - 
clients on discovered defects; and the secret 
of good planning seems to be more in ob- 
serving and noting the actual wants of those 
who occupy and use buildings in every class 
of life and in various vocations, than in 
following the conventional arrangements or 
official types. 
—_————___ <9 —____ 


RATIONAL BUILDING.* 


ee translation of Viollet le Due’s article, 
‘¢ Construction,’’ in the ‘* Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de l’Architecture Francaise,’’ by Mr. 
George Martin Huss, architect, Member of the 
Architectural League of New York, is a usefal 
contribution to the works on construction pub- 
lished in America, and it will be read also with 
much profit by the English student who wishes 
to master the principles of construction as applied 
to Romanesque and Gothic vaults, the structural 
developments of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
civil and military architecture. French Gothic 
found in Viollet le Duc an accomplished and able 
exponent of its true principles, and few have 
more thoroughly examined and studied the de- 
velopments of Gothic in France, especially vault- 
ing. He was one of the first to show that the 
pointed arch revolutionised the art of building. 
The moment the transverse Gothic arch, formed 
by two circular arcs, replaced the semi-circular, 
the consequences to the architecture were 
momentous and far-reaching, and he shows that 
the porch of the church of Vezelay, of which a 
cross-section is given, is the best example of the 
transition from Romanesque to Gothic. This 
was done towards the end of the 11th century, 
and the means by which it was carried out are 
carefully described and illustrated in Mr. Huss’s 
fourth chapter. In the earlier chapters the 
principles of Roman and Gothic stone masonry 
are treated, and these are illustrated by those 
crisp and charming engravings which make 
Le Duc’s works so valuable, as, for instance, the 
perspective or bird’s-eye view of the Romanesque 
way of building a cradle vault on p. 22. The 
various diagrams and details illustrating the con- 
struction of the transverse arches, buttresses, 
piers, imposts, are very carefully reproduced. 
How much the builders of the 12th century im- 
proved upon their predecessors in vault building 
1s clearly traced in these chapters. One of the 
great innovations they made was, of course, in 
adopting the semicircular arch for the diagonal of 
vaults instead of upon the diameter or nave width. 
If by adopting this plan, the author points out, 
‘‘the builders at the end of the 12th century 
had wished to apply it to transverse and wall 
arches, they would in the beginning have taken a 
step backward, since their predecessors had 
adopted the pointed arch, in consequence of un- 
fortunate experiments, as having less thrust than 
the semicircular arch, and then they would have 
found themselves greatly embarrassed about 
closing their vaults. In fact, the keys of trans- 
verse and wall arches described upon a semicircle 
would be found so much below the level of the 
keys of the ogival arches that it would have been 
difficult to close up the ‘filling’ with stones, and 
then, had they closed them, the appearance of 
these vaults would have been very disagreeable, 
and their thrust considerable, since it would have 
been caused by, first, the transverse semicircular 
arches, and then by the enormous weight that 
the stone filling would have added.’”’ These 
objections are avoided by the tierce-pointed arch 
adopted for the transverse arches with ogival 
arched vaults, the weight being thus exercised ina 
vertical direction. These points are demonstrated 
by diagrams. The system of equilibrium of forces 
in time took the place of mere inert stability. All 
the weighted parts of the vaulted system were 
made to preserve their independent functions. The 
management of wall arches and the pillars carry~ 
ing the springing of the transverse and diagonal 
arches are clearly shown by excellent illustrations. 
Examples of the methods adopted at Noyon 
Cathedral, at the Cathedral of Sens, are de- 
scribed. We are told ‘‘the builders only little 
by little decided to indicate the form, direction, 


* Rational Building : being a translation‘of the article 
“ Construction ’’ in the “ Dictionnaire Raisonné,’’ by M. 


Eugéne Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc. By Gronce Martin 
Hoss, architect. London: Macmillan and Co, ~ 
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and members of the vault upon the ground plan.’” 


They kept for some time the monocylindrical 
piers on the ground floor, while outlining the plan 
governed by the vaults only upon the abaci of the 
capitals of these piers. Le Duce refers to the 
powerful lay school of builders at the end of the 
12th century, and to the procedure of designing 
a church by beginning at the vault, which had to 
be first set out into bays. In another chapter the 
author goes more into the theory of the subject. 
The curve of pressures is discussed, also the thrust 
of arches, and the methods employed to neutralise 
this ; the skill and moderation of the He-de- France 
architects are compared with those qualities as 
shown in Burgundy. It is pointed out also that in 
France the surface of filling is always concave, but 
in England ‘‘they ended by being convex on the 
intrados, or rather by forming a series of reversed 
curvilinear cones intersecting, and by generating 
forms quite opposed to their origin.”” The mode 
of laying the filling stones is very fully discussed 
in the chapter on ‘* Vaults,’’ which is illustrated 
by numerous well-drawn diagrams, and iso- 
metrical views of the springing of the vaults 
from the capitals of wall pillars, showing 
the skewbacks of the various arches springing 
from one pillar, as those of the transverse 
and diagonal arches. Chapter VIII., describing 
the developments of the 13th century, is an in- 
teresting part of the translation. The engravings 
show some beautiful examples of structural 
masonry, as those of the apse of the Notre Dame, 
Dijon; Chapel of Holy Virgin, St. Stephen, 
Auxerre ; church at Rieux, on the Marne; Notre 
Dame, Amiens; Beauvais Cathedral, &c. Mr. 
Fluss’s translation has, of course, the disadvant- 
ages attending all such works—that of conveying 
the exact meaning of the original author in a 
language less flexible and capable of varied shades 
of meaning than the French. The nomenclature 
also may here and there be improved; but, on 
the whole, the author has striven to convey the 
meaning of the original author, and has suc- 
ceeded. ‘To all students of Gothic arvhitecture 
the work will be of value. 
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ABOUT BUNGALOWS.—III. 


4 eae accompanying plan shows the arrange- 
ments of some of the principal bungalows in 
Thanet. 

Bungalow No. 1.—This plan was adopted by 
J. Taylor, in some of his original buildings ; it 
is very compact, little room is lost in passages, 
and the apartments, being all included within a 
square or nearly so, have a maximum area in pro- 
portion to the total length of the outer inclosing 
wall. This makes the house an economical one 
to build. The arrangement of all the rooms of 
any building within a square, if it can be con- 
veniently done, is one to be considered when 
economy is studied, as will be seen from the 
following calculations. A building 40ft. square 
on plan, omitting the thickness of walls, will 
inclose an area of 1,600ft., the boundary-wall 
being 160ft. long. Now if the same length of 
wall is built on a rectangle, say 60ft. by 20ft., it 
will inclose only 1,200super.ft., and consequently 
‘involve a loss of 400ft. of space in the area 
available for distribution amongst the rooms and 
passages. No. 1 bungalow has a tower of one 
story over the drawing-room, in which is a bed- 
room the same size as the latter room. ‘This bed- 
“yoom leads to a dressing-room down a few steps, 
which is in the main roof over the principal bed- 
room opening from the entrance-hall. The 
accommodation in this house is as follows:— 
Dining-room, 27ft. by 12ft.6in..; drawing-room, 


13ft. square, with a small, octagonal stairs taken | 


out; five bedrooms, 13ft. square, 13ft. by 12ft., 
11ft. Gin. by 8ft. Gin., 9ft. by 8ft., and 9ft. by 
7ft. Gin. respectively ; dressing-room, 11it. Gin. 
by 8ft. Gin.; kitchen, 12ft. by 9ft.; scullery, 
pantry; beer-cellar, coal-cellar, two w.c.’s, hall, 
conservatory, boxroom over kitchen, approached 
by a ladder from the passage, and a verandah 
opening off the dining-room. The area of this 
house on plan is 1,700ft., and taking the vertical 
height as 16ft. from the bottom of the foundations 
to half-way up the roof under the ridge, the 
cubical contents will be 27,200ft. To this must be 
added 2,560ft. for the tower-room, making a 
total of 29,760ft., and this at 7d. per cube foot 
would give an approximate cost of £885. The 
bottom of the foundations is taken at 4ft. under the 
top of the ground-floor boarding, and the roof is 
low-pitched, covering the house from front to 
back in one span, with a vertical rise of 8ft. This 
plan=has many disadvantages, a3 will be readily 
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seen. Only three bedrooms, and these the sniallest, dining-room, the next-best bedroom t 
are approached directly from passages; all the p the di 
others open. off the adjoining rooms. The pai 
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rvice is altogether objectionable, and at) it in any position where the smell may be very] of this size furnished, but without plate or linen,. 
impracticable. There is, indeed, an alterna- decidedly objectionable. The kitchen in this| will let, at the seaside, for from six to seven 
each of these cases—viz., to approach the | house is badly lighted, and therefore gloomy and| guineas a week in the season, this being from six 
irom the outside through casements; but| depressing for the servants: There is no window to eight weeks in the autumn. For the re- 
tea of having to put on a topcoat in winter | in the outer wall, the space being occupied by the| mainder of the year it may be had for a guinea a 
) round the house outside to reach the bed-| door. ‘This has glass panels in the upper part.} week or even less. It is marvellous what a 
absurd; if is equally so to expect} There isalsoa sloping skylight in the roof by the} number of people can be stowed away in a bun- 

ts in all weathers to go round the house| door, for the boxroom covers the ‘whole space} galow arranged like. ‘‘No. 1.’? As many as 
ith pails and brooms from the bedrooms. | over the kitchen proper; the cook stands in her} 16 persons have, at one time, lived for weeks in 
ngement in the entrance-hall, where two | own light at the range, and there being no] such a house. As there are only five bedrooms, 
Sopen directly off it, is bad. Theinner|lobby or porch, tradesmen and others walk including the dressing-room, the reception-rooms 
close to the pantry, and where there is directly into the kitchen. The dining-room is as] and box room must have been used as sleeping 
-closet. and an earth-closet is adopted, | much too large as the drawiag-room is too small,| apartments. The arrangement of the rooms in 
in the entrance-hall and passages will} and the latter room is completely spoiled by the] this bungalow, though bad, is to some extent 
olerable. It will, no doubt, be urged that | staircase to the tower, which is taken off one ingenious, and the general plan is one not likely 
arth-closet is managed properly there will| corner of it. This staircase is so small, that the] to suggest itself directly, but is rather a develop- 
smell; but, as a matter of fact, in nine| tower bedroom must, of necessity, be furnished] ment of a mere ordinary design. In a small 
of ten such a closet is not so managed. | with Lilliputian furniture, unless it be hoisted up| quarto, published by John Weale, on ‘‘ Cottages 
will therefore be incurred by adopting | through one of the tower windows. A bungalow | and Villas in the Pre-Bungalow Age,” the’plan 
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“No. 2”’ will be found. Here, no doubt, 
Taylor found the suggestion for his plan 
“No. 1.’ The general arrangement of the 
rooms in both plans is identical—the kitchen, 
dining-room (called a ‘‘ parlour ’’) and the draw- 
ing-room (called a ‘‘study’’) all preserve the 
same relative positions in the latter plan as in the 
former. In ‘‘No. 2,” the roof spans from outer 
wall to outer wall, with a ridge running from 
front to back, not transversely as in plan 
‘“No. 1,’’ the front in both houses being that in 
which the entrance doorway is placed. The 
bedrooms in the roof are reached by passages 
from the top of the stairs, which is placed in the 
entrance-hall, so that, on the whole, plan 
‘*No. 2”? is more conveniently arranged than 
‘‘No. 1.’ But still there can be no question 
but that Taylor worked out ‘‘No. 2” plan to 
produce ‘‘No. 1.’ The elevations of all 


- Taylor’s bungalows are artistic and display 


much originality; the elevation of ‘‘ No. 2,’’ as 


- given in Weale’s book, is a horror! The ground- 


floor area of ‘‘ No. 2’ bungalow is about 1,728ft., 
the height, as before, about 19ft.; the cubical 
contents are, therefore, 32,832ft., and the ap- 
proximate cost £960, at 7d. per cube foot. 
‘“No. 3” is the plan of another of Taylor’s 
bungalows, built some time after ‘‘ No. 1.” 
In this he has abandoned the square 
plan, and adopted a rectangular arrange- 
ment, which enables him to give access to 
every room directly from a passage. The waste 
space in passages 1s consequently much greater 
than in plan ‘‘ No. 1.’’ The cubical contents of 
this bungalow are for the main building, 40,368ft.; 
tower, 1,440ft. ; scullery building, 2,400ft, ; w.c.’s 
and verandah, 2,250ft.; making in all a gross 
total of 46,500ft.; which at 7d. per foot would 
make the approximate cost to be about £1,356. 
The only upstairs room in this house is a bed- 
room in a tower over the larder, and adjoining 
closet. This is reached by a staircase, shown on 
the plan, opening from the dining-room. 
Originally this staircase had an entrance from 
the scullery, and none from the dining-room. 
A tenant preferred the present arrangement, and 
so it was adopted. The passage between the 
kitchen and dining-room might with advantage 
be abolished, and the space thus gained, if 
added to the kitchen, would make that apart- 
ment 16ft. Gin. long. It is insufficiently lighted. 
This difficulty could be surmounted by shortening 
the scullery and widening the window opposite 
the range. A tunnei-like appearance was given 
to the corridor of this bungalow by fixing a ceiling 
to it, ata height of 8 or 10ft. from the ground, 
so as to get a boxroom over. This defect was 
remedied in bungalows subsequently built on the 
main lines of this same plan. The grounds to 
a house of this kind should be spacious enough 
to permit of the approaches to the front and 
back doors being kept well away from the 
windews of the long. flanks. If shrubs are 
planted close to the windows, the rooms are 
darkened ; and if the chief entrance is made at the 
end of the corridor, then a~visitor must pass all 
the bedrooms to reach the drawing-room. ‘This 
bungalow was built with the reception-rooms 
facing the sea, and overlooking private ground, 
the public road being in such a position as to 
necessitate traversing the whole of the side of 
the building to reach the entrance-door. If the 
road happened to be on the front, or at some 
distance from the flank, then the bedrooms would 


overlook private ground, and much of the awk- 


wardness of the present situation would be 
avoided. Bungalow ‘‘No. 4” isa modification 
of Taylor’s last plan by J. P. Seddon. Here there 
is a pretty arrangement of plan on paper; but the 
merits of this in the actual building are not 
opvious. The inner. octagonal hall is lighted 
from the roof, and over the entrance-hall is a 


-tower-room approached by a staircase opening off 


the main corridor. ‘The house is, on the whole, 


comfortable and roomy. Like other bungalows, it 


requires a spacious site, for if the latter is so 
narrow as to necessitate an approach by the 
verandah as shown, then the study by the hall- 
door is a useless room, being completely overlooked, 
and the same may be said of the bedrooms along 
this flank, the steps down into, and up from, 
the sunk passage along the verandah being a 
clumsy expedient to avoid this difficulty. There 
is a small cellar to this house, under the scullery 
and part of the kitchen, and under this again is a 
rain-water tank, which holds about 3,000 gallons. 
A pump from this tank stands in the scuilery ; it 


js no shown on the plan. This house cost about 
£1,600. pee 
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No. 5.—This is a two-story house by 
aylor, and being nearly a square on plan, 
arrangement is, on the whole, eco- 
The apartments on the ground and 
oe are symmetrically arranged on 
a central main partition, which runs 
ink : wall to flank wall vertically under the 
nd this latter, which is only cut through 
@ on both floors, carries the main 
through the ridge. The roof 
louse in one span, it consequent] 
eat 2 bles on ae flank walls ; have 
he entrance door on one 
the other, to get head- 
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room on the main eaves, where the lobby windows 
are inserted. These gables do not rise to more 
than about one-half the height of the main roof, 
and are only about 7ft. wide where they spring 
from the eaves. The roof-tiling overhangs the 
flank and gable walls about 18in. all round. This 
projection is carried by framed brackets resting 
on corbels in the gables. To the right of the 
main entrance is a lobby with perforated 
brickwork let into the outer wall, to cut 
off the smell of an inner earth-closet from 
the main hall. Passing through a doorway in 
glazed partition, the staircase-hall is entered, and 
from this access is had to the drawing and 
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dining-rooms. These are enlarged by the addi- 
tion of two projecting windows the full width of 
each room. The projections do not run up into 
the first floor, and are lean-to roofed against the 
main gable at some considerable distance below 
the main eaves. The library, which is entered 
by a door at the foot of the staircase, and the 
kitchen, which is off a passage under the stair- 
case, are both the same size, with fireplaces in the 
corners of each apartment. The scullery and 
other offices are arranged between the outer back 
wall and another parallel with it, about 7ft. 6in. 
apart, and occupy the whole length of the build- 
ing on this side. The upper floor is a repetition 
of the lower floor, the partitions of the former 
standing exactly over these below: It will be seen 
that there are eight bedrooms shown on the 
plan, but four of these are not much more 
than box-rooms. Taken altogether, the plans 
of this house are admirable, and it is prob- 
ably one of the best and most convenient built 
by Taylor. It has, howev er, some weak points— 
viz., (1) an ‘upstairs’? ; (2) a badly-arranged 
staircase—that shown in the plan is in one 
straight length without turning, the steps are 
therefore all « fliers ’’ ; (3) the * tumble-down ”? 
steps to the smaller lobbies and bedrooms on the 
upper floor; and (4) the absence of a servants’ 
staircase, which is absolutely necessary in a good 
house where the bedrooms are all on the first 
floor. The house cubes up to about 44,000ff., 
and at 6d. per foot the approximate cost. would 
be £1,100. 

Bun ngalow No. 6.—This is a design by W. E 
Martin. The apartments are arranged Fike a 
square on plan, and are, with one exception, all 
on the ground floor. The exception is a room on 
the first floor, also square on plan, which opens 
on to a tiled verandah 5ft- wide; this being con- 
tinued round each side of the square without 
interruption, makes a splendid promenade at all 
times, for it is covered throughout its entire 
length by the second or upper roof, the first 
or lower roof finishing against the trimmer- 
joist of the verandah “floor. This upper ver- 
andah has also this advantage—a_ seat, 
sheltered from any wind, may be placed against 
the wall without blocking the passage round the 
verandah. The reception rooms and bedrooms 
are on the ground floor of this house. Occupants 
of the long, rectangular bungalows complain that 
the arrangement of such houses necessitates much 
walking backwards and forwards to reach the 
rooms, which is exceedingly tiresome to those not 
accustomed to one-story buildings. ‘This bunga- 
low was designed to obviate the difficulty, hencethe 
arrangement within a square on plan. Bungalow 
No. 1 is nearly a square on plan, but it will be 
seen that access can only be had to the chief rooms 
by passing through other rooms. This defect 
has been avoided in No. 6 as far as possibie, and 
only one bedroom has to be reached in this 
objectionable way. This bungalow is arranged 
so that the bedroom service may be effected with- 
out the necessity of servants passing through the 
entrance hall. In the other bungalows, of which 
plans have been given, the smell from the closets 
was always complained of as being most objec- 
tionable : this defect has been remedied in No. 6. 
It will be seen that a men’s closet is in the outer 
yard, a servants’ closet in the inner yard, and a 
closet for the house is arranged off a passage 
which can be completely isolated from the house 
when notin use. The scullery sinks, housemaid’s 
sink, and all three w.c.’s (or earth-closets) are 
therefore practically outside the house, and in one 
block of building standing in the yards, and 
detachable from the house. The cost of this 
bungalow was about £1,500. 
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REMETALLING OF THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


T may be, as the President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers remarked in his inaugural 
address, that the Thames Embankment was a 
grand Metropolitan improvement spoiled with 
broken stone. When the nature of the subsoil 
or the foundation upon which this really hand- 
some thoroughfare rests is considered from a 
constructive point of view, it is difficult to find 
a substitute for the material adopted. What may 
be perfectly true for the streets of our Metropolis 
exposed to heavy and incessant traffic, which 
have been consolidated for ages, is not necessarily 
equally true for our riverain boulevard. It is in 
every sense an embankment, and, similarly to all 
embankments, is.composed simply of made earth. 
We do not go so far as to assert that the 
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Fubsidence of banks under these conditions never 
stops; but the numerous examples of railway 
construction point unmistakably to the fact that 
the absolute permanent settlement is a matter of 
very long time indeed. Many years after the 
most substantial and most careful construction 
of an embankment of even moderate height, it 
becomes necessary to ‘‘lift the rails,’’ and make 
good, by additional filling and ballast, the in- 
equalities and hollows that continually occur. 
The roadway of the Thames Embankment 
suffers, and will suffer for years to come, 
from subsidences, due to the cause we have 
stated, and it is very probable that under 
the circumstances the best material has been 
selected. In the first place, the traffic is of a 
very light description, and all idea of employing 
granite or whinstone paving sets may be dis- 
carded. ‘There remain, therefore, putting aside 
cast-iron and other experimental types of road 
paving which had an ephemeral existence, wood 
paving and asphalte. One of the great advan- 
tages of the ordinary macadamisation of thorough- 
fares is that it lends itself with great facility to 
the frequent and necessary repairs to which every 
road surface is liable. Any ‘hollow, inequality, 
or even hole which may be created, as they con- 
tinually are created, in the example under 
notice, is rapidly and economically made good by 
filling in with fresh metalling and ramming it 
well in. Should the subsidence be of a some- 
what extensive character, picking up the old 
material, laying down fresh, and running a 
roller—steam-roller, if necessary—make a good 
and practical job for the new piece of surface. 
‘When wood-paving or asphalte is the material 
adopted, the operation is by no means so simple. 
Both these have to be laid upon a foundation of 
Portland cement concrete—a very costly composi- 
tion, and in addition, the process of setting the 
one and laying down the other are both compli- 
cated and expensive. They are also, both of 
them, far more liable to get out of order by a very 
slight settlement, which would hardly affect a 
macadamised surface. So far as, at least, the 
wooden sets are concerned, the liability of danger 
to horses and vehicles in the event of a dislocation 
would be greater than in the case of metalling. 
It should be stated, in fairness, that if a horse 
should come down, he would run a less chance of 
injuring himself upon either wood-paving or 
asphalte than upon metalling, but this considera- 
tion is just at present a little beside our subject. 
Itisno doubt quite true, as may be seen at 
present on the Thames Embankment, in the sec- 
tion under repair from the London School Board 
towards Westminster Bridge, that thousands of 
tons of broken stone are being carted on, laid 
down, and. rolled in to form a new surface. “In 
the course of time a large proportion—but not all, 
as has been stated—of this quantity will be 
scraped off and removed in the form of mud—a 
contingency to which all road surfaces are ex- 
posed, irrespectively of the material of which they 
consist. It is the ordinary process of wear and 
tear under traffic. A glance at the width of the 
Embankment will afford even an outside observer 
a fair idea of the enormous cost which would 
attend the paving of it with wooden sets, or 
covering it with asphalte, with a foundation of 
qin, or Sin. underneath of solid Portland cement 
concrete. 
-_ Let us have, by all means, the best and most 
durable materials for our streets and roads; but 
where the existing conditions resemble a great 
deal more those of a country than a town 
thoroughfare, the surface should be assimilated 
accordingly. With a light traffic, a made sub- 
stratum or artificial foundation, combined with a 
largely disproportionate width of roadway, it is 
open to question whether macadamisation does 
not adequately fulfil present requirements. 


OO 
THE FLEMISH THEATRE, BRUSSELS. 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


HE illustrations of the Théatre Flammand, 

Brussels, which appear in this issue, are taken 
from drawings specially prepared for Messrs. 
Edwin O. Sachs and Ernest A. E. Woodrow’s 
forthcoming work on ‘‘ Modern Opera-Houses 
and ‘Theatres.’ This book, the first volume of 
which Mr. Batsford is to publish this summer, is 
offered in three volumes to subscribers for nine 
guineas, the sale price being fifteen guineas. The 
plans of the theatre which we reproduce to-day 


represent but one example selected from over 


100 playhouses recently erected in Europe, 


all of which this work will dontain; 220 phobo- 
lithographic plates (18in. by 12in. inside the 


margin) are promised, as well as some hundreds 
of diagrams in the text, which will consist of a 


short description of each building illustrated; a 


treatise on theatre-planning and construction, | 


with supplements on stage machinery, theatre 
fires, and protective legislation. The references 
on the ‘plates will be in three languages— 
English, German, and French. All drawings will 
be to a uniform scale, and the plans are suffi- 
ciently large for dimensions to be scaled off them 
in either feet or metres. ‘The book will therefore 
be of international utility, and promises to supply 
the long-felt want of a comprehensive work 
upon this important subject. No book of any 
importance has been issued since M. Contant 
published ‘‘The Theatres of Europe’’ in 1842. 
That work, beautiful and interesting as the draw- 
ings are, must, however, be looked upon as out 
of date, theatre-planning and construction having 
made rapid progress during the fifty-three years 
which have elapsed since the publication of M. 
Contant’s work. A good example of such pro- 
gress is shown in the selection from ‘‘ Modern 
Opera Houses and Theatres,’’ which we now illus- 
trate, for here Mr. Jean Baes, the architect of the 
Theatre Flammand, has been guided by the de- 
mands of the modern theatre, and has not been 
bound down by tradition. The key-notes of his 
design were—first, the safety of the public; and, 
second, the emphasising by the facades of his 
building the arrangements of its interior. The 
special feature of this theatre is its external 
balconies, which are provided for each tier, so 
that the ptblic, even in the top galleries, have 
only to cross the corridor and push open the doors 
to find themselves in the open air, the occupants 
of such galleries thereby being placed, with 
regard to safety, almost on a par with those 
seated on the ground floor. The fatal catastrophe 
of the Ring Theatre, Vienna, followed in the 
same year by the Nice fatality, were accepted by 
Mr. Baes as a warning (coming as they did but 
two years before the conception of his scheme) of 
the dangers of following too slavishly archi- 
tectural tradition, and the treatment of these 
external balconies was an entirely new departure 
in theatre design. They are arranged varying in 
size, the narrowest one being at the top level, and 
widening out on each successive tier, so that as 
people descend by the nine external staircases, 
which are provided in addition to the staircases 
in the interior of the house, they come on to 
balconies which are made to hold a greater 
number of persons the nearer they get to the 
street level. In order that these external bal- 
conies may not remain unknown to the 
frequenters of the theatre, and be therefore 
useless in cases of emergency, they are nightly 
turned, when weather permits, into promenades. 
Extra exits, reserved only for use ‘‘in case of 
fire,’ are generally without practical utility, 
because, as Mr. Baes argues, they are carefully 
shut in ordinary times, or placed in some out- 
of-the-way corner of the theatre, or made useless 
through the audience being unacquainted with 
their existence. The plans show that this theatre 
is on an isolated site, and that each tier has its 
own two separate exits, quite apart from the 
means of entrance. The staircases are designed 


for each flight to have an equal number of steps,” 


so that the crowd may accustom themselves to 
the ‘‘ going ’’ of the staircase, and descend more 
rapidly. This is an evidence of the great care 
and thought on the part of the designer of 
minor details, always so important in theatre- 
building. At the bottom of each flight 
a door opens on to the external balcony. 
In this design it is recognised that it is necessary 
in a theatre for firemen to be able to work during 
a fire with ease and safety, and to remain as long 
as possible upon the building without uselessly 
sacrificing their lives. For this purpose a bridge 
of masonry 8ft. 2in. wide is thrown across the 


building at the roof level in a line with the pro- 


scenium curtain, and supported by the proscenium 
wall. ‘This wall is built as two independent walls 
with a hollow space between. 


ladders fixed to the side facades. The theatre 
is provided. with an iron curtain, and in 
order to prevent the spread of fire along 
the stage-floor, which projects into the audi- 
torium, a band of mosaic lft. Sin. wide is placed 
across the stage, and upon this the iron curtain 
rests when let down. ‘There are many other de- 


partures from the ordinary methods of theatre 


P 


The firemen can 
beat a hasty retreat by a stone staircase, or by 


tition, 


In the second volume, — 
Switzerland, and Spain are to be represe 
further examples from England, A 
many, and other countries. The thi 
will contain chapters on the vario 
under which playhouses are erected in 
countries, chapters on planning and co 
written in the form of a textbook, wi 
illustrations of ironwork, fire-resisti 
tion, &c. Acoustics, safety of lif 
ventilating, warming, decorating, and 
will be also dealt with. The supplement 
machinery will be of special interest, as ; 
include examples from working drawi 
wooden, iron, hydraulic, and ele 
Twenty plates are promised, in 
numerous diagrams, to illustrate 
the work, while leading experts will co 
essays on the subject. Specialists will a: 
chapters on fire protection, scenic art, stag 
&c. Statistical tables of all theatre fir 
full particulars of their cause, will be 
in this volume. One word as to th 
petency of the authors who ha 


the theatres of the Continent, for when s 
his profession abroad he filled th 
honorary officer of the Royal Police 

both in Vienna and Berlin. | 

not only brings the knowledge | 

tect into this work, but also the ex 

a practical. fire ae who has 
working of the Continental th 
papers on Theatres which he has con 
session to the Society of Arts and A 
Association are still fresh in our me 
Ernest A. E. Woodrow is well kn 
readers of the Burtpine News from his 
series of articles on Theatres so recently 
lished in our pages, and it is eviden 
is thoroughly versed in his subject. 
well known that he has held an_offici 
ment in the Theatres Department 
Metropolitan Board of Works and 

for many years. This has given him : 
tunity of acquiring knowledge which on 
an appointment could possibly do. __ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


_ The Essex Review for January (Lo 


Unwin, Paternoster-square, H. 

addition to the usual Notes of the G 

and Queries, an illustrated paper on the 

St. Mary the Virgin, High Easter, by 
Chancellor, J.P., F.R.IB.A., a ve 
tribution to his series of Essex ch 
church of St. Mary is mainly « 
character, and consists of naye, 

and vestry, with western tower openi 
nave, and a south porch. Drawings of 
door to tower, and the fine nave roof of 

of the finest in the county) are given 
beams are massive, embattled, and 

are supported by wall brackets. The ro 
low pitch, and the moulded principa. 
supported by framed uprights or 

with spandrels, all moulded. Curved brace 
also placed over the clerestory windows bef 
each pair of main principals. ‘These 
with tracery. The monuments and det 
church are described, and a list of vicars. 
Articles also appear on ‘ The Agricultt 
bourer,’’ by the Rev. Arthur Golding ; “Jo 
on the Colchester Bell-Founders,”’ b 
Deedes; on ‘‘ Bollington Hall,”’ by 

J. Duncan Forbes,-B.A., a picturesqu 

ing of the Elizabethan age, in 

to be found a quaint fire cre 

iron in the kitchen. This eS us 


a view of the house and 


Stresses and Thrusts, by 
ARIBA,MS.A. (L 


building in the Theatre Flammand, including the | is a revised reprint o 


wake Se 


a series of articles 
little treatise is 


of stresses and thrusts in structures like 
rs, framed cantilevers, roofs, retain- 
3, arches, buttresses, this little handbook 
found of service. The author explains 
oblem succinctly, and the elementary 
nical principles involved in each. The 
thod of finding the forces is brought 
equ ion in finding the stresses in girders 
of trusses. The work is well printed, and 
diagrams and plates clearly drawn. ‘The 

lof designing a wrought-iron girder, and 
struction of a factory chimney will be 
eful, for it is in the practical 
on of mechanical principles to struc- 
at books of this kind usually fail.—— 
neering Magazine for February (New 
London: George Tucker, Salisbury- 
as usual, full of interesting matter and 
pital photo. illustrations. Among the 
is are ‘‘ Reasons why Prices are Low,’’ by 

Villiams ; ‘‘ The Railroad of the Future,’’ 
dore Voorhees; ‘‘ Ancient and Modern 
in Egypt,’’ by Cope Whitehouse ; and 
ting illustrated article by Francis H. 
l on ‘*The Construction of a Great Build- 
a steel-frame structure. The Manhattan 
ice building is the subject of these 
hich are worth reading. ‘The erection 
ted by a dozen or more process blocks, 
everal stages of its construction. 
leman’s Magazine Library, edited by 
Lavrence Gomme, F.S.A. (Hampshire, 
onshire), edited by F. A. Mitner, M.A. 
Elliot Stock) is Part V. of the topo- 
ubjects contained in the Old Gentleman's 
- The counties dealt with are Hamp- 
efordshire, Hertfordshire, and Hunting- 
Hants is more fully treated of than 
her counties: The church history of the 

s full of interesting contributions about 
urches, and their connection with family 
_ Many of these records of old churches 
interest as showing the pitiable low-water 
to which many of these old edifices had 
£ the hands of our predecessors. Thus 
arwick King, writing under date 1865, 
ng a lamentable instance of so-called 
on of St. Mary, Eling, Hampshire, 
ken about 1862 by an architect who 
one much in this way. When the writer 
east window of the south chapel 
substituted by a wretched modern 
the floors (including gravestones) were 
With Minton’s tiles, we have a good idea 
hitects’ restoration was in the sixties. 
ondition of the church before enough is 
to show the disgraceful apathy in church 
hat prevailed, and how indifferent the 
ere. Mr. Ferrey’s reply to the criticism 
ructive, as showing in what a dilapidated 
forsaken condition the church was when 
in hand. Many interesting notes 
Ramsey Abbey Church and its relics 
ties are given. Winchester occupies 
ges. Notes on the ancient castle by 
ner, on the reparations of Winchester 
dated 1819, under the direction of the 
am Garbett, architect; the hospital, 
nd other antiquities of the city are of 
afford the local historian useful mate- 
Ces appear on the old and interesting 
Stoneham, Basing, Beaulieu, Christ- 
y, East Meon, the latter a church of 
cruciform, with Norman features 
pulpit. By the way, the contribu- 
, Alban’s Abbey, dating from 1803, 
with interest. ‘The volume, as usual, 
nted and bound. Spon’s Architects’ 
rs’ Price Book, by W. Youn, archi- 
mdon: H. and F. N. Spon), is enlarged, 
, in addition to the valuable memo- 
ged in alphabetical order, chapters 
u complete specification and esti- 
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iral matters, &c., make this book 
| well as price-book for architects. 
printed and well illustrated b 

The Engineers’ Year-Book, by H. 
\.M.Inst.C.E. (London : Crosby 
, of which we noticed the 
s been much extended and 
ge amount of engineer- 
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ing memoranda, formula, and tables renders this 
year-book a very perfect compendium of the en- 
gineers’ requirements. Annual reports, Board of 
Trade returns, Lloyd’s Rules and Regulations, 
and other official information are given. The 
custom of interleaving books of this kind with 
advertisements is to be deplored, as they inter- 
fere with the continuity of the work, and are 
distracting when trying to find any particular 
subject. Professor Claxton Fidler’s section on 
‘‘ Girders and Bridges’’ is a useful contribution ; 
added to which, we notice valuable summaries of 
formule and results on the strength of materials, 
floors, roofs, carpentry and joinery, breakwaters, 
electrical engineering, tramways. The mathe- 
matical summaries and tables are very complete, 
and make this textbook a repertoire of engineer- 
ing knowledge. Very comprehensive tables on 
squares, cubes, roots, and reciprocals and loga- 
rithms are given. Kane's New System of Publie 
Baths, by James Kanu (London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co.).—The author, 
the superintendent of public baths of Newport, 
Mon., gives his experience as to the better 
facilities for public bathing. Mr. Kane sug- 
gests a more efficient and economical system, 
which avoids many of the defects in the system 
of washing baths, and gives a plan elucidating 
his views. This plan supersedes the old-fashioned 
slipper-bath ; only two main rooms, a dressing 
and washing-room being provfded, each bather 
haying a private box for his clothes. The system 
has merit for public uses.—— Treatise on the Law 
Relating to the Validity of Contracts in Restiaint of 
Trade, by Wut1AmM Arnoxp Jouxy, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Barrister-at-Law (London: Effingham Wilson), 
is one of the series of Wilson’s legal handy 
books, of which we have noticed several. The 
author summarises and classifies the law as to the 
validity of these contracts, and this little guide 
will be of value to the general public in giving 
them a concise epitome of the law. Recent 
decisions, as that of the House of Lords in 
‘‘ Nordenfeldt y. The Maxim-Nordenfeldt Gun 
Company, Limited,’ have much modified the 
older rules. Contracts in restraint of trade are 
entered into by the vendor of the goodwill of a 
business with the purchaser, by employés with 
employers, retiring partners with other members 
of the firm. The author defines general restraints 
and: partial restraints; the former were held, in 
the case of ‘‘ Mitchel vy. Reynolds,’’ tobe all void, 
whether by bond, covenant, or promise. Bya 
‘‘ eneral restraint’? a person restrains himself 
from all exercise of his trade in any part of the 
United Kingdom, and this was not considered 
reasonable. But this rule is relaxed. Every 
valid contract in restraint of trade must be 
made upon good consideration and must be 
reasonable, and these. essentials are explained. 
The construction of contracts of this kind is dis- 
cussed in aseparate chapter. Numerous decisions 
are given, and the book will be found of general 
value.—— Quantities: A Textbook for Surveyors, 
by Banister FLetrcner, Professor of Architecture 
at King’s College, F.R.LB.A., &c., 6th edition 
(London: B. T. Batsford), is the sixth and re- 
vised edition of a textbook well known to the 
surveyors and to most architectural students. 
The work has been noticed on several occasions, 
and its merits have been generally acknowledged. 
In this edition the author makes the book more 
complete by giving an original design for an en- 
trance lodge, with plans, sections, &c., to illus- 
trate the ‘‘taking-off’’ of all the trades, 
abstracting the items, and pringing into bill. All 
the constants of prices have been revised ; formulze 
tor strength of materials ; cost of hospitals, 
chapels, and barracks, according to the War De- 
partment’s scheduleare given. As before, the work 
is arranged in tabulated form, which gives the 
methods of measurement of every trade and the 
order to be dbserved in billing. The student will 
find every technical matter, like the finding of the 
length of hip rafter, measurement of arches and 
fireplaces, and fastenings illustrated and explained. 
The examples of ‘‘ taking-off’’ are full and ex- 
plicit, and cannot fail to render thé process clear 
to any intelligent beginner. The law as to quan- 
tities and the main decisions bearing on them, and 
as to payment for them, and the responsibilities of 
architects and builders is fully discussed in a 
chapter. The forms of abstract and of bills, the 
appendix of formule, &c., and the comprehensive 
index make the worka very desirable compendium 
on the subject. —— Petroleum, edited chiefly 
from the German by Wim T. Brannt 
(London: Sampson. Low, Marston, and Co., 
Limited), is a valuable compilation on the 
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subject, giving the history, origin, production, 
chemical constitution, and uses of petroleum. 
The editor has availed himself of the German 
works of Prof. [Hans Hoefer and Von Dr. Alex- 
ander Veith, upon whose labours the present work 
is mainly based. The volume is well illustrated 
by maps and by diagrams of the apparatus used 
in the manufacture of this useful and indispen- 
sable article. The extraction, refining, and 
transportation of petroleum in its various forms 
make a considerable and growing branch of in- 
dustry. In this bulky volume everything con- 
nected with the crude oil and its manufacture, and 
methods. of testing oils, is explained, and the 
work will be found a valuable treatise for all 
engaged in its manufacture, as well as for all 
users and consumers. As to the origin of this 
useful product there are some differences of 
opinion, but probably the theory of Dr. Kraemer 
is not far wrong when he says it is the product 
of dry distillation of organisms of pre-carbonifer- 
ous epochs. Considerable heat is implied in this 
theory of its origin, and this question has been 
fully discussed. The Engineering Magazine, 
March, 1895, No. 6 (London: George Tucker, 
Salisbury-court, Fleet-street), contains several 
interesting and illustrated articles, amongst them 
‘‘Recent Architecture in France,’’ by Barr 
Ferree. The phototint illustrations comprise 
views of the School of Fine Arts and City 
Library, Marseilles ; Palace of the Fine Arts: 
Lille ;, Northern Railway Station, Paris; Bourse 
de Commerce, Paris; and some private resi- 
dences. ‘‘Sewers and Sewage Disposal,’’ by 
Rudolph Hering; ‘‘ Roads and Bridges,’ by 
Major J. W. Howard, are other articles of 
interest.—— Transactions of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers for December (New York) is 
to hand, and contains papers on ‘‘ Improvement 
of Gray’s Harbour, Wash., by Bolton W. De 
Courcy, M.Am.Soc.C.E.; ‘ Platen Presses for 
Letterpress Printing, Embossing, &c.,’’ by John 
Thomson, Member; ‘‘ Strength and Weathering 
Qualities of Roofing Slates,’’ by Mansfield Merri- 
man, Member; besides correspondence, illustra- 
tions, memoirs of deceased members, &c.—— 
Scientific and Technical Papers of Werner von 
Siemens. Translated from the second German 
edition. Vol. Il. Technical Papers, illustrated 
(London: John Murray). This is the second 
volume of the valuable work we have before 
noticed. The technical papers contributed by 
Dr. Werner von Siemens to various societies 
have an interest apart from their subjects. Many 
of these are descriptions of inventions and appa- 
ratus. The contents of the volume show the 
great variety of the author’s researches relating 
to numerous applications of ‘electricity, including 
automatic electric lamps, automatic telegraph 
apparatus, method of cable speaking, telephony, 
electric lifts, ploughs, electric energy meter, 
electric hammers, and innumerable inventions of 
electrical apparatus. The illustrations are well 
drawn, and add to the value of this interesting 
record of scientific discovery and research.—— 
The Complete Practical Machinist, by Josuva 
Rosz, M.E., illustrated (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co., Limited), is the 19th edition 
(greatly enlarged) of a useful guide to practical 
engineers and machinists, containing chapters on 
cutting tools for lathes and planing machines, 
cutting speed, feed, boring tools, screw-cutting 
tools, lathe-dogs, turning eccentrics, hand-turn- 
ing, drilling, hardening, and tempering, machine 
tools, &c. The work is brought up to date, and 
the practical workman and student will find much 
help on the subject of lathe work and machine 
tools, and the lining or marking out of work. 
The engravings are well drawn to a good scale, 
and are mnumerous.——TZhe Construction 
Carriage-ways and Footways. By H. Prrcy 
Bournors, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer of 
Liverpool, &c., illustrated. (London: Biggs 
and Co., Salisbury-court, Fleet-street.) ‘To those 
engaged in the construction, maintenance, or 
repair of paved streets and footways for heavy 
traffic Mr. Boulnois’s work will be of value. The 
author’s long experience as late borough engineer 
of Portsmouth, and his knowledge of the require- 
ments of Liverpool, entitle him to speak with 
authority of paved street construction. Mr. 
Boulnois writes in a condensed form, and touches 
upon a large number of subjects. His remarks 
on traffic and the table records, cost of pavements, 
selection of material, foundations, specification, 
and other details are worth the attention of the 
municipal engineer and surveyor. ‘I'he specifi- 
cations for paving streets in Liverpool issued to 
builders and others, applying to first, second, and 
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third-class streets, are useful. Wood pavements 


are discussed. While wood is thought to be an 
excellent pavement for light traffic, the author 
Says it would not stand the crushing weights of a 
heavy mercantile traffic, such as in some streets 
of Liverpool or Manchester, when four or six 
tons on a wheel is occasionally carried: We 
can hardly endorse this view, seeing what has 
been done in London with hard wood blocks on 
a sand cushion bed and with pitch grouting. The 
mode of combining asphalte with granite or 
cyanite setts, by dog-toothing the latter to the 
asphalte, is a good plan. The McDougall 
*‘ combination set pavement,’’ which consists of a 
vitrified blue brick with recesses for square wooden 
plugs, each 2in. long and lin. square, seems to bea 
good non-slipping and non-absorbent pavement. 
Several arrangements are shown in isometrical 
views. Illis’s oak peg paving is also described, 
and objections to it stated; also the indiarubber 
‘sheet, various ribbed corrugated iron and con- 
crete blocks. The tabulated replies received 
from various towns and Metropolitan districts 
are of interest and value. The sections of 
‘wrought-iron and cast-iron curbs used abroad, 
including channels, have some advantages. 
We leave the book with the remark that it is 
the best we have seen on the subject of paved 
streets and footways.——Principles and Practice 
of Harbour Construction, by Wit1am Surexp, 
¥.RS.E., M.Inst.C.E. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co.), with illustrations. We have 
lately noticed two useful works in ‘‘ Longmans’ 
Civil Engineering Series’’ on ‘‘ Tidal Rivers’? 
and ‘‘ Notes on Docks and Dock Construction,’ 
and we have now a third on the ‘ Principles and 
Practice of Harbour Construction,’’ the three 
volumes being a valuable addition to the library 
of the civil engineer engaged in marine and 
hydraulic construction. Mr. Shield’s volume 
deals not only with the general principles which 
should govern the design and construction of 
harbours, but discusses the subjects connected 
with them, such as wind, waves, tides, materials, 
which occupy a considerable portion of the work 
before us. In addition to these chapters, the 
author has given illustrations and sections of 
breakwaters of known repute. Several well- 
known authorities have been consulted, as Reid’s 
“Law of Stcrms and Variable Winds,” 
Maury’s ‘‘Physical Geography of the Sea,” 
Airy’s ‘‘ Tides and Waves,’’. Ency. Bri- 
tannica, ‘‘Harmonic Analysis of Tidal Ob- 
servations,’ by Baird and Darwin; from Pro- 
ecedings of R.S., and numerous works on harbours 
and docks. Many instructive facts are given on 
wind and tides. ‘The diagrams showing motion 
of particles of water in a wave of oscillation are 
useful, and explain the delusive effect of waves, 
which make people think of waves as moving 
bodily forward, whereas, in fact, it is only the 
form of wave that is transmitted, and not the 
water. Scott Russell’s experiments are recorded. 
The law of cyclones is made clear by diagrams, 
and the relation of wind velocity to pressure, the 
records of gales and their frequency on the British 
coasts are useful to the engineer of sea-works. 
The phenomena of wave-action are important; 
thus off-shore winds cause beaches to heap up, 
in-shore gales draw them down. In fact, the 
direction of the wind has much to do with the 
action of the waves upon a beach; -sandy shores 
heap up sometimes, and are then drawn down. 
Double tides are explained, as the well-known 
instance of the Southampton water, where the 
western channel of the Solent affords a deeper 
channel to the port than the eastern arm. A dia- 
grammatic curve is given which explains this 
phenomenon. The effects of wind and atmo- 
spheric ‘pressure in causing the tide to bank up 
are worth attention. Along the north-east coast 
of Scotland the tides are often raised. by a‘S.W. 
wind, andinthe English Channel, ‘‘south- westerly 
winds raise the water-level, and the north-easterly 
winds depress it.”” It is well known also that 
-@ rise or fall of the barometer of lin. indicates 
‘a depression or elevation of the sea level at any 
place of 13tin. Chapter V. deals with ‘fetch ”’ 
of waves by the wind, and some remarkable 
instances of wave power are given in which huge 
granite boulders, weighing in one case, 90 tons have 
been transported to great heights. Sketches illus- 
trating effects of waves at. Caithness, Wick Bay, 
Peterhead, are given, which are of much interest. 
The practical portion of the book begins with 
remarks on ‘‘ materials” erosion, power of moving 
shingle, and sand blast as destructive agencies. 
Stone, concrete, the proportions used for blocks of 
concrete in several breakwaters are given, cements 


are treated, and then the author enters int 
subject of design of harbours, several grou 
plans of which are furnished. Sections of types 
of breakwaters are illustrated, carefully drawn. 
The ‘‘vertical’’ and ‘‘ mound ”’ type are dis-. 
tinguished, and of each of these several kinds 
are described ‘Thus, of the first we have timber 
framing filled with rubble, others of masonry and 
concrete blocks, laid dry or in cement, with dry 
rubble hearting ; concrete blocks laid in horizontal 
courses ; mass work of deposited concrete within 
temporary frames, sloping coursed blocks, &c. 
But we have said enough to give the reader some 
idea of the scope and treatment of Mr. Shield’s use- 
ful treatise. It is full of information, and the data 
and examples are culled from the best sources. —— 
Beaton’s Pocket Technical Guide, Measurer, and 
Estimator for the Building Trades, by A. C. 
Braton. (London: Crosby Lockwood and Son). 
The seventh edition of this useful little pocket- 
book is tohand. It has been carefully revised, and 
the prices brought up to date. All technical terms 
are explained in every trade, and the memoranda 
will be found of everyday use in calculation and 
making estimates. The instructions to measure 
each trade are followed by a specimen of the 
manner the trade is billed. A form of specification 
is given, and the pocket estimator at the end of 
book will be found serviceable in making esti- | 
mates. The book is illustrated and contains a 
fund of memoranda necessary to all interested in 
building and estimating. Problems and Solutions 
in Magnetism and Electricity, by W. Strxco and 
A. Brooker. (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co.), is an elementary work intended to supple 

ment the ordinary textbooks, and to afford the 
student information in answering the examina- 
tion papers of the South Kensington syllabus. 
These papers are given at the end of the book. 
The problems and solutions are clearly stated and 
printed with suitable diagrams, and the book is a 
very necessary guide to the student in answering 
the questions on these subjects. The price is 23. 
The Engineering Magazine, April, Vol. IX., 
No.1 (London: George Tucker, Salisbury-court, 
Fleet-street), maintains its usual excellence in 
the letterpress and illustrations. Amongst the 
articles is Mr. Barr Ferrees’ ‘‘ Recent Architecture 
in France,’ a second paper with admirable photo- 
blocks of many recent buildings, including the 
new cathedral, Marseilles, a kind of mixture of 
Romanesque and Gothic, more of the former in 
it, well grouped with western towers flanking a 
lofty and impressive arched entrance, with an 
octagon dome over the crossing and another over 
transept. Itis of large size, and the interior is 
said to be grand and imposing, with a choir of 
astonishing length. The author says it is the 
‘*most successful church in France,’”’ and may 
be best compared with the church of Mont- 
martre, at Paris. The Palace de Longchamps, 
Musée des Beaux Arts, Marseilles, and several 
recent theatres at Tours, Monte Carlo, Angers, 
&e., are illustrated. Articles on the ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Value of Weather Forecasts,’’ ‘‘ Economy 
in Railway Operation,’ ‘‘ Water Power of the 
Western States,” ‘‘Reducing Cost of Electric 
Light,’’. &c., appear.——Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, New South Wales. We 
have received the Report of the works carried out 
by this department during the year 1893. These 
are various, and include railways and tramways, 
harbours and rivers, water supplies, roads and. 
bridges. We have only space to refer to the 
photographic views of works given in the 
appendix. Several new buildings are illustrated— 
the Newtown Post and Telegraph Office, Sydney 
Hospital, New Sands Office, Sydney ; bridge over 
Darling River, ‘Wentworth. The extensive 
wrought iron aqueduct, Walli Creek, showing 
the great 6ft. tube wrought-iron aqueduct on an. 
arched viaduct, the iron saddles for the carrying 
the wrought-iron pipes over Cook’s River, and. 
other structures in connection with the work are 
interesting. Several maps, plans of Sydney | 
Hospital, and details of structures in connection 
with river and bridge works and sewerage schemes 
are given of value to engineers and those 
interested in the progress of this colony..— 
Discovery of Whitty’s Wall at Jerusalem, by Rev. 
Joun Irvine Wuirry, LL.D., &c. (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co).— 
The author of this little brochure is the writer of 
several works—one on the ‘‘ Waters of Jeru- 
salem, Ancient and Modern.’’ Mr. Whitty, 
whose work on ‘‘ Water Supply and Sewerage of 
Jerusalem’’ we noticed some years ago, now 
sends us a map showing the course the outer 
wall of the ancient city should be looked for | 
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THE CARTOON GALLERY, ‘‘ KNOLE,’’ KENT. 
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_ Turis beautiful drawing is given in continuation 
of our series of original water-colours by the 
late Joseph Nash. It represents the famous 
Cartoon Gallery at ‘‘ Knole,’’ Earl Sackville’s 
- historic mansion near Sevenoaks, Kent. The 
_ picture from which our plate was prepared can 
be seen in the galleries at South Kensington 
Museum. It was reproduced in Nash’s ‘‘ Man- 
sions of the Olden Time”’ ; but more figures were 
- introduced, and it may well be doubted if 
_ the picture was thereby improved. The same 
little lap-dog is to be found in both. So 
many references to ‘‘ Knole’’ have appeared 
in our pages, that no further description is 
here needed. No other architectural journal, 
so far as we are aware, has ever illustrated the 
building. The staircase was given in the Buitprxe 
_ News for Aug. 20, 1886, and another view in our 
“issue for Sept. 5, 1890. Two bedrooms in the 
house figured from photographs in our pages for 
Noy. 23, 1888, and on Feb. 16 last Year we gave 
a view of the Great Stone Court. Last Nov. 13th 
_ we published an excellent photo-lithographic plate 
_ representing Joseph Nash’s drawing of the Long 
_ Gallery. It may be useful to give the dates 
- when other examples in this series of Nash’s 
_ pictures appeared in the Buiprinc News—viz., 
_ Jan. 5, Feb. 2, Feb. 23, March 30, May 11, 
"Aug. 3, Sept. 14, Sept. 28, Nov. 23, 1894; 
- Jan. 4, Jan. 25, and March 14, 1895. 
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TOMBS IN THE PAVEMENT, 8. CROCE, FLORENCE. 
_ Few details of historic interest in this rich 


_ church, which has well been termed the Pan- 
_ theon of Modern Italy, surpass in beauty the 
pavement tombs executed in marble which enrich 
floor of the building. The impressive effect 
roduced by the numerous monuments of eminent 
en resting within the church is further enhanced 
y the frescoes of Giotto, and others by Agnolo 
addi. We print to-day a sheet of sketches 
ecuted on the spot in colour by Mr. H. V. 
chester, to whom we are indebted for their 
an. These drawings show some typical ex- 
nples of the inlay marble tombs already referred 
), and illustrate with a feeling touch the refined 
reedom with which the originals were designed. 
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_ THE FLEMISH THEATRE, BRUSSELS. 
__ (Szx description on p. 544.) 


se 


ran , BLACKBURN ORPHANAGE. 


S$ building is situated on the west side of 
alley-road, about four miles from Blackburn. 
_in the Tudor style of architecture, and is 
with Yorkshire pierpoints and Yorkshire 
dressings. The whole of the corridors and 

taircase walls are faced with white 

having tinted surbase and plinth 
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bricks to 4ft. high, and finished out to ceilings 
with red pressed bricks from Whinney Hill, 
Accrington. The corridors, kitchen, scullery, 
hospital, and all the laboratory floors are formed 
of rolled joists and concrete, finished with pan- 
tiles of different colours, except the floor to the 
hospital, which is laid in. wood blocks. The 
floor to the vestibule is in mosaic. The whole of 
the staircase windows and upper portions of win- 


+| dows to main front are filled in with lead lights. 


The roofs are covered with Westmoreland green 
slates. The corridors are heated throughout 
with coils on the low-pressure system, and, 
together with the bath, laundry, and other 
fittings, have been supplied by Mr. T. Crossley, 
hot-water engineer. Accommodation is provided 
for 30 boys and 15 girls, and full working staff. 
The building is set back from the road 20 yards, 
and inclosed by pierpoint walling and stone 
coping, with piers at regular intervals, and wide 
entrance gateway, the whole finished with iron 
railings and gates. Mr. C. Hindle, of Black- 
burn, was the sole contractor, and the whole of 
the works has been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendente of Messrs. Briggs 
and Wolstenholme, Blackburn and Liverpool. 
The cost of the building was about £4,200. 


RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, ASHOVER, DERBYSHIRE, 


ASHOVER is a pretty little country village in the 
hills of the Peak County, and only four miles 
distant from Matlock Bath. This village is 
becoming popular as a health resort, and there 
are already three hydropathic establishments, and 
most of the houses are let for visitors. Mr. C. P. 
Wood, of Chesterfiela, bought ten acres of land 
for the purpose of this hotel, garden, and pleasure 
grounds. The external walls are to be of local 
stone, and the roofs covered with Ruabon red 
tiles. The woodwork generally is in pitch-pine, 
and varnished. The billiard-room, cooking, and 
kitchen accommodation are to be in the basement, 
and there are 50 bedrooms provided in all. 


THE STATE ALMSHOUSE, TEWKSBURY, MASS, 


Tuis group of charity buildings has just now 
been completed, from the designs of Mr. John A. 
Fox, architect, Boston, and they replace the old 
wooden structures which were long considered 
dangerous. The new buildings are partly incom- 
bustible, and partly of what is known in America 
as ‘‘slow-burning construction.’? The plans 
show the arrangements of the wards, which, to 
some extent, resemble the provisions associated 
with the ordinary workhouse in this country. 
The State pensioners thus provided for by the 
local appropriation voted for the purpose are not 
maintained by the national exchequer or by 
general compulsory rates; but each State in the 
Federation deals at option with its pauperism, 
and these buildings are typical of the more ample 
provisions of this kind. We are indebted to the 
American Architect for the sketches herewith. 


——_- ? ——__—_— 


A new post-office is about to be built at Tunbridge 
Wells, with frontages to Vale-road and the Common. 
It will be of red brick with stone dressings, will be 
two stories in height, and Renaissance in style. The 
public office will be 36ft. by 23ft., and the sorting 
room 37ft, by 60ft. in depth. 


The city council of Chester, at their last meeting, 
decided to purchase the Old Dee Mills for £7,000. 
The grant of the Dee Mills, together with the water 
and the fishing, was made by King Edward VL., 
and the old weir was originally put in the river by 
Hugh Lupus. The acquisition of the property by 
the corporation will enable them to prevent con- 
tamination by tides, also to improve the river for 
rowing, and also, by means of scouring, to improve 
the lower river for navigation purposes. 


The Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation have re- 
ceived a letter from the Board of Trade intimating 
that having considered the report of their inspector, 
they have resolved to sanction the application of 
the cable-haulage system to the Newcastle tram- 
ways, with certain slight modifications. With 
regard to Byker Bridge, they recommend that if a 
double line be carried across, instead of the present 
single line, the bridge should be widened to insure 
safety to the general traffic. 


Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams has given his 
decision on the application of the Liquidator of the 
Liberator Building Society for sanction to a scheme 
for the purchase of land and houses in the Strand. 
forming the frontage to the Savoy Estate. A Bill 
is now being promoted in Parliament, which, if 
passed, would effect the object in view, to the great 
advantage of the unsecured creditors, and the judge 
has authorised an expenditure of £1,000 for the 
further promotion of the Bill. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


New Hunstanton, Norrotx.—A limited com- 
petition for the district council buildings for this 
place has just been decided, the plans of Messrs. 
George T. and F. W. Skipper, architects, of 
Norwich, being unanimously selected. Four 
other architects (all of London) were invited 
to submit plans. The amount to be expended 
is” £2,000. 


PrenzAnce.—The town council have adopted 
the report of their assessor, Mr, T, W, Ald- 
winckle, of London, in the competition for 
the new infectious diseases hospital. The first 
premium of thirty guineas was awarded to 
‘¢ Eclipse,’ which proved to be by Mr. Hampden 
W. Pratt, 89, Chancery-lane, W.C.; the second, 
of twenty guineas, to ‘‘ Aspect,’’ by Mr. T. Hunter 
Lines, of Wolverhampton; and the third, of 
fifteen guineas, to ‘‘ Lion Rampant,’’? by Messrs. 
T. E. Pearce Edwards and Arnold Thornley, 
Liverpool. Mr. Aldwinckle, in his report, stated 
that he had carefully examined the 69 sets of 
plans of the proposed infectious diseases hospital, 
considering them strictly in relation to the in- 
structions issued to the competitors. The great 
majority had been prepared with considerable 
care. Many would have been excellent and 
suitable on an ordinary site; but, owing to the 
difference in the levels of the site and roadway, 
access was difficult, and therefore the plans were 
unsuitable. The main requirements of such a 
building are convenient access, efficient warming, 
and economy in building and administration. 
The plan by ‘‘ Eclipse’’ was economical in con- 
struction and arrangement, the elevation being 
exceedingly small, and the question of access had 
been ingeniously dealt with. He did not think 
they could provide all that was required for 
£3,000; but the plan ‘‘ Eclipse’’ came nearer to 
this sum than any of the other plans. As the 
scheme was only to provide four wards with four 
beds each for both sexes, he thought, instead of 
arranging for only two forms of infectious disease, 
they might arrange for three by dividing one 
block of wards into two sets of two beds each, with 
nurse’s room between. 


—————— 
CHIPS. 


The Home Secretary has decided that the addi- 
tional accommodation for pauper lunatics required 
in Denbighshire must be met by an enlargement of 
the existing asylum at Denbigh. 


Colonel Mitford has given a new altar to Filey 
Church (of which living he is a patron), in memory 
of his golden wedding. It is of carved oak, over 
8ft. long, the panels of which have been painted by 
Miss M. V. Wheelhouse, late of Leeds. ‘The paint- 
ings represent groups of angels bearing scrolls with 
appropriate words ; the background is of gold. 


A wealthy Greek of Alexandria has offered half 
a million drachmz (£20,000) for the restoration of 
the ancient Stadium, or racecourse, so that it may 
be used for the Olympic games to be held next 
year. 


The Horncastle urban district council have 
adopted a scheme for sewage disposal submitted by 
Mr. Ives, the managing director and consulting 
engineer of the Universal Purification of Water and 
Sewage Co. The estimated cost of disposal, ex- 
clusive of the purchase of four acres of land, is 
£1,550. 


The Fine Art Gallery Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation have decided to purchase the following 
pictures that are on view at the spring exhibition, 
and add them to the permanent collection—viz., 
‘ Mermaid’s Rock,’’ by Mr. E. Matthew Hale; 
“Temptation of Sir Percival,” by Mr. Arthur 
Hacker ; and ‘‘ Three Wives Sat up in a Light- 
house Tower,’’ by Mr. M. D. Webb-Robinson. In 
addition, the committee decided to buy the bronze 
group, ‘* Circe,’’? by Mr. Alf. Drury, 


. Extensive additions are being made to the Shire 
Hall at Gloucester for the Gloucestershire County 
Council. Mr. H. A. Forse, of Bristol, is the con- 
tractor. 


In October, 1893, the Norwich town council re- 
solved to erect public baths on what is knowa as 
the Charing Cross site, the estimate being £7,600. 
Later the estimate was increased to £10,016, and 
the permission of the Local Government Board to 
borrow £10,200 was granted. Now that tenders 
have been obtained the lowest turns out £12,637 17s., 
and the cost of the site being £1,000 and that of 
clearing £500, the total mounted up to £14,137 17s., 
without any provision for furnishing, &e. Under 
these circumstances, and having in view the enor- 
mous financial burdens of the city, the town council 
have resolved that the erection of the baths be 
deferred sine die, and instructed a committee to 
place some less costly plan before them. 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


£4 following are the regulations made by the 
London County Council under section 123 


ofthe London Building Act, 1894 (67 and 58 Vict. 


cap. ccxill.), with the concurrence of the Tribunal 
of Appeal constituted under section 175 of the 
said Act, prescribing the course to be followed by 
applicants for permission to erect or adapt dwell- 
ing-houses on low-lying land :— 


Every person who shall be desirous of erecting or 
adapting any building to be used wholly or in part asa 
-dwelling-house on any land in the county of London of 
which the surface is below the level of Trinity high-water 
mark, and which is so situate as not to admit of being 
drained by gravitation into an existing sewer of the 
Council, shall first make a written application for a 
license. Such application shall be addressed to the clerk 
of the Council. 

Such application shall contain a statement as to the 
nature and extent of the interest of the applicant in the 
building or buildings proposed to be erected or adapted, 


and be accompanied by a plan and section of the lowest 


floor ef such building or buildings and the curtilages 
thereof to a scale of 4th of an inch to a foot, and bya 


_ block plan to a scale of not less than 1-2500 (which may 


be on a sheet or sheets of the Ordnance Survey, or may be 
drawn on tracing linen), showing the position of such 


__ building or buildings and the local sewer into which it is 
~ proposed to drain such building or buildings, and the 


connection of such local sewer with an existing sewer of 
the Council. 

Such plans and sections shall be accompanied by a 
description of the materials to be used in the construction 
‘of such building or buildings, and shall be coloured in 
accordance therewith. The points of the compass shall 


“be marked on the block plan. 


The position and course of the drainage system pro- 
posed to be adopted for the disposal of sewage and rain 
water, and its connection with the local sewer or an 
existing sewer of the Council, shall be clearly shown on 
the plans and sections, and the diameter and inclination 
of the drain-pipes shall be figured thereon. 

The plan and section shall also indicate in figures the 
level above or below ordnance datum at which it is pro- 
posed to construct the floor of the lowest rooms. 

The decision given by the chief engineer of the Council 
upon such application shall be reported to the Building 
Act Committee, and the Committee shall report it to the 
Council, and thereupon, if it is to the effect that the 
erection or adaptation may not be permitted, the clerk of 
the Council shall by letter inform the applicant that the 
Council, acting upon the decision of the engineer, has 
refused permission. If it is to the effect that the erection 
or adaptation may be permitted, a license under the seal 
of the Council embodying the conditions of the engineer’s 
decision shall be issued to the applicant. 


Regulation made by the Council under section 
122 of the London Building Act, 1894 /57 and 58 
Vict. cap. ccxili.), with respect to the erection 


or adaptation of dwelling-houses on low-lying 


jland :— 


It shall not be lawful to place the underside of the 
lowest floor of any permitted building at such a level as 
will render it liable to flooding, and every permitted 
duilding shall be efticiently and properly drained to the 
Satisfaction of the engineer for the time being of the 
Council, either into a local sewer or into a main sewer of 
the Council. 

 O—— 


CHIPS. 
Having been passed by the Board of Trade, the 
London and Bexley Heath Railway will be opened 
for traffic on Wednesday, May lst. 


A Parliamentary return, showing the amount 
expended in Ireland by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment on technical education during the year 1894, 
gives the total so expended as £1,860 0s. 8d. 


The monthly report of the Board of Trade states 


_ that “the building trades haye resumed active opera- 


tions, and the percentage of unemployed in unions 


- making returns has fallen from 10°1 to 4‘9, compared 


with 8° per cent. in March, 1894, 


Nearly all 
branches of the furnishing and wood-working 
trades have improved during the month. The 
percentage of unemployed has fallen from 7:0 to 4:7, 
which compares with 4:2 per cent. in the corre- 


_ sponding month of last year. 


On Haster Even the Bishop of Southwell conse- 
erated the chancel that has been added to the church 
of St. Augustine, New Basford. The chancel con- 
tains a new organ-chamber, and some new choir- 
stalls have been furnished. The total expenditure 
(including the renovation of the interior of the 
older portion and the furnishing of the new) 
amounted to £1,600. There still remains a south 
aisle to be built. 


A brass tablet has been erected in memory of the 
late Mr. John Walter in St. Paul’s, Wokingham. The 


_ crest and arms of the family, embossed in silver, are 
_ shown, with the motto, ‘‘ Deeds, not words,’”’? The 


- 
& 


tablet was designed by Mr. Edward Frampton, of 


Buckingham Palace-road. The church was built at 


Mr, Walter’s sole expense. 


An indication of the present condition of the: 
property market may ba derived from the returns of 
the Hstate Exchange for sales at the Mart for the 
three month: ending on March 31. These show a 
total of £593,871, as against £684,631 for the same 
period last year, and that was about £300,000 short 
of the record for 1893. 


built for Mr. W. Saint, builder and contractor, 
in Devonshire-road, near the railway station, and 
were inaugurated on Wednesday night week by 
a dinner in the carpenters’ shop to the employés. 
The buildings include a machine shop 80ft. by 
30ft., fitted up by Sagars, of Halifax, with ma- 
chinery ; engine-house, containing a 1311.P. gas- 
engine ; grinding shop, and mess-room. Beyond 
is a range of buildings comprising plumbers’ shop, 
painters’ shop, iron stores, cement and lime stores, 
and drying sheds for timber. The carpenters’ 
shop is over the machine room, the dimensions 
being S0ft. by 30ft., and communicates with a 
smaller shop 70ft. by 20ft. There are also a cart- 
shed, stabling, and yard room. 


Dzuwssury.—The parish church of Dewsbury 
was reopened on Sunday, after the completion of 
restoration. A few years ago about £19,000 was 
laid out in rebuilding and enlarging the chancel, 
vestries, and porches, and in the addition of 
transepts, the whole from the designs of the late 
Mr. G. E. Street, R.A.; and now the south aisle 
has been entirely reconstructed, new windows 
have been placed in the clerestory of the nave, 
the roof of which has undergone rebuilding, and 
repairs have been effected in other parts of the 
edifice. The amount now expended has been 
£4,350. The north aisle, a typical specimen of 
Churchwardens’ Gothic of the Early Georgian 
period, has yet to be pulled down, and made to 
harmonise with the rest of the structure, which 
is a fine example of Perpendicular Gothic. Before 
the parish church can be complete, the tower 
also will require rebuilding, or at least recasing, 
new lights must be inserted, and the addition 
made of another stage, the height at present 
being under 100ft. The architect for the recent 
restoration is Mr. Arthur Edmund Street, of 
London, andthe contractors were Messrs. Wilcock, 
of Wolverhampton. We gave an illustration of 
the interior of the church as rebuilt, showing 
the arrangement of the double transepts, from a 
drawing by Mr. A. E. Street, in our. issue of 
June 17, 1887. 

Guascow.—The plans for the rebuilding of the 
Theatre-Royal, which was recently destroyed by 
fire, were passed last week by the Glasgow Dean 
of Guild Court. Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S8.A., the 
architect of the building burnt out, is also the 
architect for the new structure. In the fire, 
which destroyed the auditorium, the main walls 
escaped without much damage. These walls are 
to be utilised for the reconstructed house. The 
auditorium and stage will be practically on the 
lines of the old building, with the exception that 
the depth of the stage has been reduced, the pit is 
to be enlarged, and the gallery accommodation 
lessened to allow of a refreshment bar being pro- 
vided on the top floor. The cost of building and 
furnishing will be something like £20,000. The 
auditorium will be seated for 3,000 persons. The 
reopening will take place on September 6. 


Luanpupno.—The memorial stone of the 
church in course of erection at the East Parade 
was laid by the Duchess of Teck on Wednesday 
week. The church was designed by Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott, F.S.A. It is on a large scale, the 
height of the main roof being 64ft., while the 
church when completed will provide sittings for 
950 worshippers. The style is that of the middle 
half of the 13th century. The church consists 
of a nave, which is the part now built, 94ft. by 
28ft., with north and south aisles, a chancel, 
37ft. long and 25ft. high, with an aisle on one 
side, and vestries and organ-chamber on the other. 
In general lines, and in its proportions, the church 
will follow that at Rhyl built by the late Sir 
Gilbert Scot ; but it will differ in detail, as well as 
in the position and design of tower and spire. 
This will stand at the south-west angle of the 
nave, and will bea conspicuous feature, both from 
the Esplanade and from Mostyn-street. The lower 
part of the tower will form a porch to the south 
entrance. ‘The church is being built of local lime- 
stone, with dressings of Bromsgrove stone. The 
interior has dressings of the same material, with 
occasional courses of its red variety, the walls 
being faced with Bath stone ashlar. In this 
respect, as well as in the greater thickness of 
the walls and in the increased. size of the roof 
timbers, the new church will be distinctly in 
advance of its prototype at Rhyl. One feature 
of the interior is the use of fossil marble, from 
Frosterly, in Northumberland, for all the main 


“Building ntelligence, 


CamBripcr.—New premises have just been 


‘ Wells-road, Bristol. 


will afford accommodation for abont 450; but 
further portions to the building will be added — 
when required. The side arches of the nave are 
closed for the present by tem 


porary walls, in 
std have been 


which the windows of the future 
inserted. For ventilation, there are a series of — 
inlets arranged in the sills of the side windows, — 
and a large fleche, or turret, on the roof, in which 
an extracting ventilator has been placed. These 
special means of changing the air will be in addi- 
tion to the usual casements in the windows and 
openings in the gables. The estimated cost is 
£10,000. Ve cna 
Rynorr, Sunpertanp. — The Sunderland 
Lunatic Asylum at Ryhope was opened for public © 
inspection on Monday. It occupies a site of — 
5 acres. The cost of the land and buildings has 
been as follows: Land, £9,000; foundations, 
£9,000 ; superstructure, £61,250 ; electric light, 
heating, and ventilation, £8,000; laying-out 
grounds, £500 ; furnishings, £8,000; clothes for _ 
patients, £1,400; gross total, £97,150. The 
asylum is comparatively small, being less than ~ 
any other similar institution in the United King- 
dom, except those at Derby and Plymouth. Itis 
built of brick, with stone dressings, and in the 
main is two stories high. Around the entrance — 
block, in the centre, are grouped the quarters of 
the assistant medical officer and a number of — 
offices. The right wing is for the use of females, 
the left for males, and there is no direct com- 
munication between the two wings, except by a 
division-door on the ground floor. There are 
three blocks of wards: the epileptic block, the. 
acute block, and the infirmary block. Hach — 
block has a day and night space, a general store, 
flour-room, scullery, and other appurtenances, 
Quiet patients sleep in dormitories; dangerous 
cases have separate bedrooms; and there are also 
several padded and half-padded rooms. Day- 
rooms are provided. The recreation-room, on 
the ground floor (used also as a dining-hall), has, 
immediately over it, the chapel. The out-offices- 
include an isolation hospital, amortuary, a patho- __ 
logical laboratory, the residence of the medical 
superintendent, and a lodge. Later, there will 
be cottages for the engineer, plumber, baker, 
stoker, and carpenter. The asylum and its 
annexes cover five acres. The rest of the landis — 
intended for the cultivation of farm and garden — 
produce. When completed, 280 patients will find 
immediate accommodation. Mr. G. T. Hine is’ <a 
the architect, and the contractor is Mr. J. Howe, — 
of West Hartlepool. Sef a eee 


ie 


An appeal is made for subscriptions in aid of 
securing and preserving for public use the remains 
of the Grey Friars’ Cloisters at Great Yarmouth. 
The appeal is endorsed by the P.A.B, Society, who — 
state that repairs and not restoration will be 

carried out, | SEA ay eee aye Ian 


The parish church of Ledbury was reopened on 
Wednesday last after restoration. The. stonework 
of the well-known Decorated windows was found 
to be in such a state of decay that much of ithad 
to be renewed, and all the lights throughout the — 
church have been reglazed with cathedral glass. 
The floors have been lowered to their original level, — 
the memorial slabs relaid, and the remainder of the 
passages paved with new flagging, on an 8in. bed 
of concrete, and under the chairs and new oak 
seats wood-block floors have been laid. The organ 
has been rebuilt and enlarged and carved oak sta 
placed in the chancel. Bie Sea Ra 


The foundation-stones of a new Calyinistic 
Methodist Chapel were laid at Northop Hall, near 
Hawarden, on Monday. The new chapel will be 
built of Ruabon brick, and the interior fittings a 
to be of pitchpine. It will accommodate 256 per 
sons, and the cost will be £600. Mr. Walter Peel 
Connah’s Quay, is the builder, and the archite 
are Messrs. J. H. Dawes.and Son, Chester, 


Reopening services took place at the Swe 3 
borgian Church, Terrell-street, Bristol, on Sunda 
A new facade has been built, extending the line 
frontage close to the main road. The new build 
ing consists of a minister’s room, library, an 
kitchen, in addition to an entrance-porch and ves 
bule. The style adopted in the treatment of the 
additions is Late Gothic, carried out in blue Pennant — 
‘stone with Corsham Down freestone dressings. Thé — 
whole of the work has been carried out by Mr. 
Broad, contractor, Totterdown, from the desig 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. Paul, 
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‘NOTES FRO} 
HE Minister of Public Works has just 
dressed the following circular letter to the 
ress, in reply to the protests which have 
made on all sides against the mutilation of 
splanade des Invalides by the Ouest Railway 
An examination having been made of 
ements and previous contracts concluded 
e Railway Company, it is considered that 


the work, butunderthe following conditions : 
‘station will be underground, and the 
f the Esplanade will not be changed 
than the portions and alleys already occu- 
2) The portion already occupied will be 
considerably, and a certain number of 
lanted. (3) The buildings necessary for 
s to the station and to the underground 
n will not be more than one story high, 
ill be hidden by the groups of trees to be 
ed. A committee of Parisian architects 
its opinion on the plans and architecture 
oposed buildings. (4) The entrances to 
tation will be situated on the two streets 
allel to the esplanade; no entrance passages 
Il be permitted on the esplanade itself. (5) 
g station is intended for passenger and parcel 
no goods traffic will be allowed.’”? Much 
action is, however, expressed on all sides, 
is considered that the Parliamentary 
tee selected to look after the question 
proposei Esplanade station has entirely 
d its duties — the more so after 
promises which were made that the 
of the Esplanade should not be marred 
slightest degree; and this circular 
taken as one intended to throw dust into 
es of the public and obtain its confidence 
the mutilation of the fine Esplanade, a 
tion which at this moment is certainly very 
, has become too far advanced, together 
the construction of the station buildings, for 
her modification. 5 

gards the statement of the circular letter 
@ aspect of the Esplanade shall not be 
beyond as far as the portions already 
go, it may be said that these portions 
eady very considerable, the foundations 
ther work occupying the whole of the 
of the Esplanade facing the river. Again, 
ement that the buildings will not be 
h one story high and will be hidden by 
unding trees, also that a committee of 
ets will examine the plans and architecture 
roposed buildings, brings up the reply that 


@ between Sft. and 30ft.; that in the 
ume the bare branches of the trees will 
ely sufficient to hide any buildings, and 
at if these buildings are to be hidden and 
ght of the public, where is the use and 
of placing the style of architecture 
efore a committee of architects? Again, 
tement that the alleys to the station will 
mthe Rue Fabert and the Rue Constantine, 
at no approaches will be allowed on the 
ade itselt, is rather doubtful, considering 
ese two streets are situated to the right and 


been an understood thing. In any case it 
msidered that this unfortunate railway- 
ill now certainly spoil the aspect of the 
€,and brutally cut into the splendid 
of the Champs Elysées. The Minister of 
orks, on giving the first order to stop 
ot work on the Esplanade, has received a 
m the Ouest Railway Co., intimating 
hough the company is very willing to do 
power to come to proper terms regarding 
ngement of the proposed buildings, 
€s8 it holds the right to keep to the 
its agreements and contracts with the 
ent, and that the violation of such 
uld be met with a demand of indemnities 
ed at £400,000 sterling. 
st portion of the proposed Metropolitan 
y {the prolongation of the Sceaux line as 
Luxembourg) is constructed under- 
a distance of a little over a mile. The 
een about £300,000, not including the 
the seven-story building under which 
on 18 constructed. It is nearly ten years 
> question of the construction of the new 
aS 11) ht up, five years of which 


r fro 


tre 


_of the present Palais de 1’ Industrie. 
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were employed in discussing the matter, and the 
remaining five years for the construction. The 
cost per mile, and the many annoyances which 
the work just completed has occasioned, are by 
no means calculated to encourage the continua- 
tion of the splendid schemes for the Paris Metro- 
politan. The obstruction to traffic caused by the 
tive years’ work of constructing this new line is 
considerably against the scheme of carrying the 
work towards the more busy portion of the town ; 
the proprietors of houses and buildings on either 
side of the line have also been complaining, and 
it is. probable that several lawsuits for damages 
will soon be entered into. It is estimated from 
the cost of the completed line that not more than 
1 per cent. will be given to shareholders. Such 
a result is scarcely encouraging, and not likely to 
bring forward further capital for the completion 
of the whole scheme of a metropolitan railway 
for Paris. 

The vexed question of the ‘tout a l’égout,”’ 
or thorough drainage system, is now constantly 
coming up, for all new houses are obliged to be 
fitted up with the proper flushing apparatus 
properly connected with the drains, and all 
houses and buildings will have to adopt 
this system before the Ist July, 1897. One 
of the most important questions connected 
therewith is the use and supply of water for 
flushing purposes, and this question is all the 
more important when it is considered that the 
town of Paris appears unable to supply the quan- 
tity of river water which will be necessary for 
the entire drainage system. In certain quarters 
of Paris the river water does not arrive at a 
sufficient pressure to reach the upper floors of 
buildings. This being so, it would be necessary 
in a large number of cases to use spring-water 
for the purpose of flushing. The price of this 
spring-water has, however, been raised since July 
of last year, and now costs the consumer about 


Is. 3d. the 1,000 gallons, besides which an annual | J 


tax for drainage is made on each house, varying 
from £8 on a house bringing in a revenue of £800, 
to £60 on a house bringing in £4,000 and above. 
The town of Paris has decided to borrow four- 
and-a-half million sterling, destined for the 
sanitation of the town. Of this sum about one- 
and-a-quarter million will be devoted to the 
carrying away of drainage matter, purchase of 
lands for converting the matter, &c. ; a little over 
one-and-a-quarter million for the construction of 
drains in Paris, &c., and nearly two millions 
sterling for waterworks connected with the 
drainage scheme. The whole scheme of complete 
drainage meets with much opposition from many 
quarters, the landlords of the immense houses of 
flats offering a decided resistance, on account of 
the expense which will have to be incurred in 
rearranging the existing apparatus and the 
necessary connection with the drains. A great 
outcry is also raised at the estimated cost ot the 
water to be employed for flushing purposes. A 
large number of builders and contractors are also 
against the scheme, aided by a considerable 
number of architects, these declaring that the 
proposed system has every defect, and that as 
soon as Paris is completely provided with this 
system, it will be found necessary to put it aside, 
and replace it by some other method of drainage. 

At this moment also the great outcry is that re- 
lative to the supply of water for drinking and house- 
hold purposes ; and it seems that just when a large 
supply of good water should be provided, the town 
proposes to reduce the quantity, and also increase 
the price. From the lst July next all present 
contracts for water supply will be cancelled, and 
new agreements entered into. It is said that the 
increase of price will possibly attain 10 per cent. 
for Seine water, and 100 per cent. for spring 
water. This will certainly be very hard on con- 
sumers, for the Seine water, which we shall have 
to drink or replace by other liquids again this 
year, is dear at any price, and spring water will 
become too expensive for many of the poorer con- 
sumers. 

M. Bouvard and his colleagues are now enter- 
ing into the details of the proposed Exposition 
Universelle for 1900. A Palace of Fine Arts will 
be raised between the Avenue d’Antin and the 
proposec new Boulevard of 330ft. wide, the 
making of which will necessitate the demolishing 
According 
to M. Bouvard, the new Palais will consist of a 
central building, having two principal entrances— 
one on the Avenue des Champs Elysées, and the 
other on the new Boulevard. The building will 
be complete with two parallel wings perpendicular 
to the quay of the Seine. These two wings will, 
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after the Exposition, be reserved for museums of 
living artists; the principal building will be re- 
served for the various expositions now held in the 
Palais de 1’ Industrie. 

. Several schemes of national theatres are being 
studied for the coming Exposition. Some of these 
schemes propose the erection of a large theatre 
destined to remain standing; others propose the 
installation of theatres for the time being destined 
for historical scenes and re-constitutions. It is 
hoped to complete the whole general scheme by 
the end of next month ; the work may therefore 
be commenced in September next. — 

A curious scheme is that of M. Paschal 
Grusset, who proposes to prepare what would be 
a decided edow for the coming Exposition, a hole in 
the earth 2,500 métres deep, with subterranean 
passages leading therefrom. However, it appears 
that a company with a capital of two hundred 
millions sterling is being formed, the object being 
the construction of heat wells under each house. 
The idea is certainly original and magnificent ; 
the necessary capital also. The originator is, 
however, asked what he intends to do with the 
surplus heat during the summer time? The army 
of well-sinkers of Paris are in great joy at the 
prospect of so much work for their trade. 

At its last meeting, the Academy of Fine Arts 
awarded the Prix Duc (architecture) to M. Jossot, 
architect, for his ‘‘ Museum of Nantes.’?’ Two 
honourable mentions were awarded—one to M. 
E. Bauhain, architect, for his ‘‘Scheme for Ex- 
position of Fine Arts, and Museum of Arms and 
Medals,’ the other to M. C. Wable, architect, 
for his ‘‘Scheme for an Anthropological Mu- 
seum.”’ 

The jury for the section of Architecture at the 
Salon of the Champs Elysées has just been elected : 
MM. Coquart, Daumet, Raulin, Pascal, Ginain, 
Laloux, Guadet, Garnier, Vaudremer, Loviot, 
Mayeux, Deslignieres, Redon, Corroyer. The 
jury for works of decorative art is composed of 
MM. Albert Maignan (President), Tony Robert 
Fleury, Cormon, Collin, Henri Martin, Coutant;, 
Levillain, Thabard, Gardet, Mayeux, Guadet, 
Daumet, Loviot, Lamotte, Courtry. 

The Exposition of Work will be held at the 
Palais de l’Industrie from July to November next. 

The Chambre has just passed a new law, grant- 
ing civil rights to the four national museums, 
those of the Louvre, the Luxembourg, St. 
Germain, and Versailles, and in order that these 
rights should not be merely honorary, they will 
be accompanied by the annual revenue of four of 
the millions of francs produced by the sale of the 
Crown diamonds. This revenue, of about £5,000, 
with the addition of State subsidies, gifts, and 
legacies, will constitute the Museum ‘Treasury, 
which has been wanted and demanded for some 
time, and will allow these museums—especially 
that of the Louvre, to compete with fcreign 
museums and rich private persons in bidding for 
works of art at the various sales. 

The second preliminary competition for the 
Prix de Rome amongst the students of architec- 
ture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts had for subject, 
‘* A Sanatorium Station in the High Alps.’’ The 
programme stated that the site was supposed to be 
at an altitude of about a mile, on a table-land 
commanded by lofty mountains on the north, and 
open to a magnificent panorama towards the 
south. The building was to be half hospital 
asylum, half hotel, to shelter those who during 
the winter time should come to-seek pure and 
fresh air’for the cure of lung affections. Firstly, 
large stable and coach accommodation would be 
necessary for the many private and public con- 
veyances during the crowded season. Dwellings 
for coachmen, stablemen, servants, &c., would 
complete this group, together with blacksmith’s 
shop, infirmary, &c., and all necessary adjuncts 
to an establishment which might, during certain 
seasons, be completely separated from the plain 
below. Isolated villas for families should sur- 
round the hotel, with public baths for both sexes. 
A large park should be arranged for visitors, with 
roads suitable for carriages or sleighs. 

The principal hotel building should contain 
five stories, with the necessary lifts, and living- 
rooms facing the south. (n the first floor should 
be suites for families ; on the ground floor spacious 
vestibules and corridors, meeting-rooms, cafés, 
billiard-rooms, reading-rooms, concert-rooms, and 
a theatre, also a large meeting- or ball-room and 
dining-room for a thousand places. There are 
also a spacious covered-in and properly-heated 
winter-garden facing the south, and another 
spacious open gallery for use during the summer- 
time. This was certainly a by-no-means easy 
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problem to plan out and design in the short time 


given to the competitors for the working out of 


their ideas, and the ten students who, as a result 
of this ‘‘ concours,’’ are now preparing ‘‘en loge ”’ 
their complete plans and designs for the final com- 
petition, to be shown in about two. months’ time, 
when their elaborate drawings will be exhibited, 
their ideas of the proper arrangement of the plan 
and the style of architecture of sucha magnificent 
establishment. 

M. Giuletti, engineer, has lately applied to the 
Paris Town Council for permission to fit up the 
Municipal Theatre of the Chatelet, Paris, with 
his new system of movable scenery, a system 
which may be found interesting by engineers and 
specialists of scenic construction. The inventor 
thus explains his ingenious idea in a pamphlet 
which he has just published, and which contains 
the history of theatrical machinery since the six- 
teenth century. M. Giuletti proposes to construct 
a series of hydraulic lifts, supporting two 
platforms, one above the other, forming 
immense rooms, rising or descending to the 
proper level of the stage, or rather where the 
_ stage floor is generally constructed. On the 
level of the stage there would be no scenery 
depots: there would be one on an upper story, 
and one in the basement. Whilst the upper stage 
floor, covered with scenery for the first act, ison 
a level with the theatre, and before the eyes of 
the audience, the lower stage in the basement is 
being prepared and fitted up with the scenery 
necessary for the second act or scene, and rises at 
the proper time to take the place of the former, 
which at the same time rises to the upper depot to 
be cleared, and fitted up for the following scene, 
and so on, whatever may be the number of scenes 
required. Proper lifting machinery will permit 
the movements of the two stages to be regulated 
by one man, smoothly, noiselessly, and without 
jolting, the scenes replacing one another as if by 
magic, allowing artistic changes before the eyes 
of the spectators. M. Giuletti desires to experi- 
ment with his system at the Chatelet Theatre, 
to his mind the best of the Paris theatres for 
his purpose, both as regards the size of the stage 
and the arrangements of the basement. It is 
scarcely probable, however, that the Paris Town 
Council will give the necessary permission 
unless proper securities are offered, for in the case 
of the failure of the system, the expenses of 
reconstructing the ordinary machinery would 
possibly fall on the pockets of the ratepayers. 
Lhe novel idea of the inveutor is, however given 
here for what it is worth, and as a possibly 
interesting matter for study for engineers and 
theatre specialists. 

Paris, April 16. Arruur Vyz PARMINTER. 
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THE NEW RECORD OFFICE. 


soe Record Office soon outgrew the accom- 
modation provided in the Tudor building 
between Fetter-lane and Chancery-lane, erected 
in 1856. The building, which at the time it was 
believed would hold all the records that would 
accrue for fifty years at the least, soon became too 
small. In twelve years it had to be enlarged. 
In forty years it has had to be supplemented by 
the new building in Chancery-lane, which within 
the last few days has been opened up to the view 
of passers-by. 

The new building will in due course be 
followed by another block, which will necessitate 
the demolition of Rolls House, connecting the 
new building with the old; and a further block 
will be built on the vacant site in Fetter-lane. 
There will then be a complete quadrangle of 
buildings, forming a Record Office in every way 
worthy of the multifarious and varied collections 
of papers, books, and documents deposited within 
them. The completion of this scheme will take 
many years. At present the Office of Works is 
only concerned with the Chancery-lane block. 
There is a handsome Gothic doorway flanked by 
two square towers, and two large windows above. 
At the extreme corners are hexagonal towers, and 
all the towers have stone turrets. Altogether 
the building covers a site 225ft. long and 65ft. 
wide; and the whole of the work reflects great 
credit on Mr. Taylor, Surveyor of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings in London. 

In arranging for the extension of the Record 
Office, Mr. Taylor was handicapped by the fact 
that the present office, designed by Sir J. Penne- 
thorne, was designed to face a thoroughfare that 
was never completed. At that time a project 
was on foot—indeed, was practically decided 
upon—to construct a new arterial thoroughfare 
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from Piecadilly-circus cutting through Long- | 


acre, and, absorbing Carey-street, leading into 
the heart of the City, the design being to relieve 
the Strand, on the one hand, and Holborn and 
Oxford-street on the other. But the only bit of 
the road ever made—unless Coventry-street is 
included—is that which fronts the present Record 
Office. The scheme, therefore, by which, with 
successive blocks of buildings, a perfect quad- 
rangle will ultimately be formed, was decided 
upon. ‘This sealed the fate of Rolls House—a 
very unpretentious structure—which will come 
down before the next block is commenced, the 
few relics in it being carefully preserved. 

It was at first intended that the Rolls Chapel 
should also be removed. But it has many 


associations, and is in'so good a state of repair 


that it was declared to be an act of vandalism to 
remove it. It was, therefore, arranged that the 
north wing should be carried on arches over the 
chapel, which will subsequently be used again, 
as it was for several generations, for the storing 
of some of the more important of the Records. 

In order to avoid danger to the safety of the 
records by fire, the most elaborate precautions 
have been taken in the new building. Only the 
smallest possible quantity of wood has been used. 
All the rooms are lined with iron. Doors of iron 
are provided everywhere. Hydrants and fire- 
extinguishing appliances are fitted to every floor ; 
and there will be as few fireplaces as possible. 
Indeed, the latter are only to be provided in the 
rooms of the officials, which will be quite shut off 
from the store-rooms by iron doors. As far as 
possible, everything is fireproof, floors, stair- 
cases, &c., being of iron and stone, the roof of 
iron, while the windows have stone mullions 
and iron lights. There is no nation in the 
world whose records have suffered so little 
from fire as those of this country, and 
though it is only within comparatively recent 
years that they have been brought under one 
roof, having previously been scattered over 
various public offices, they are singularly com- 
plete from the date of the Norman Conquest to 
the present year. And not only are they safely 
stored, but preserved in such a way that they are 
readily obtainable by searchers, of whom many 
every day avail themselves of the opportunity of 
investigating facts which have long since become 
part of the forgotten history of the country. 
Musty files of paper are constantly being over- 
hauled by students, historians, and others. To 
the casual visitor these possess no attraction, save 
exciting a passing feeling of wonder that they 
should be worth the expense of keeping at all. 


For the mere sightseer, however, there are con-. 


tents of perennial interest. Foremost among 
these are, of course, the Domesday Books, which, 
somewhat singularly perhaps, have an even greater 
fascination for Americans than for English people. 
The greatest surprise is created among both by 
the fact, not generally known, that there 
are two Domesday Books—though the singular 
number is invariably used in speaking of 
them. Those who see them for the first 
time are also surprised to find them no 
larger than an ordinary family Bible. The various 
old charters are curious, and fairly complete, 
though lacking the most important, the ‘‘ Magna 
Charta,’’ which is in the possession of the British 
Museum. A very interesting one is the charter 
creating the first Prince of Wales. Here also 
are kept the military and naval despatches, fore- 
most in importance among which are those of 
Marlborough and Wellington. The department 
containing royal letters has been enriched from 
time to time, and those of Mary Queen of Scots 
to Bothwell are most frequently brought to the 
light of day. It is hoped that when the new 


building, now approaching completion, is opened: 


in the autumn, the records will be reclassified, 
and made still more easy of access. 
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THE THREATENED STRIKE. 


will be in the highest degree discreditable to 
both sides if the dispute in the building 


~ 


at: 


trade is reopened.- There are really only two 


vital points in question :—(1) That no workman 
shall be placed under any disability by reason of 
being or not being a member of a “trade 
society.’’ (2) That no objection shall be raised 
to sub-letting work provided certain rules are 
adhered to. 

It is preposterous that the greatest industry in 
the country should be paralysed by the failure of 
the trade societies on the one hand, and the 


Central Association of Master Builders on the 


Cx 
pen dane 


have been paying levies for the past six 


| and the abolition of disabi 


and the public will | 
diplomacy of either if peace is not 
A general meeting of the ¢ 
‘London Building Trades’ | 
held at the Bricklayers’ Hall, } 
road, to discuss the approachin, 
the Working Rules which have - 
since 1892. The meeting sat 
hours ; but the results of its delib 
made public, and the officials 
refuse to give any information, sté 
meeting decided that the proceedii 
kept private. It is said, however, ¢ 
ing decided unanimously to stand 1 
ment of 1892, and that each union co 
the Federation should communicate thi 
to the Central Association of Master 
We believe that there is no inten 
upon a general strike in London 
enforcement of the agreement, and th 
builders who continue to observe that 
will be assisted by the Federation. 


and claim now to be in a strong financia 
The following is a list of the constituent 
the London Building Trades’ Federation, 
with the number of their members who 

London district and are affected -by th 
rules. The numbers are those at th 
past year, but since then some of th 
received large accessions of membersh’ 


A eter Mee mbeanpeneeee 


wheenes 


National Association Operative Plasterers ... 
Metropolitan Society Operative Plasterers ....... 
Amalgamated Society House Decorators 
Painters:.i4..,.asivaccanseat nal ae wean ; 
London and Counties Painters and Decorato: 
Affiliated Societies House Decorators and Pa 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association 
Amalgamated Wood-cutting Machinists 
General Smiths’, Fitters’, &c., Trade Uni 
Window Sash Glaziers’ Trade Union . 
Lathrenders’ Trade Union .............5+. 
Building Trade Section, Electrical Trade U: 
United Builders’ Labourers’ Union ...... 
Navvies’, Bricklayers’ Labourers, 
Labourers? Union: < cas ieee cans ssnasaape gees 
General Labourers’ Am ited Union .. 
Building Trade Section, Gas Workers’ an 
Labourers’ Union ...:....:sseeeeene Fi 
United Order of General Labourers,..... 
Building Trade Section, London and 
Labour League ¢ 
Amalgamated Plu 


Neen eee e ewe eneneeene 


have not yet decided what action tl 
on May 1 next. There is a strong 
the association which is in favour of 
all the Union men, in order to secure © 
ance of the two new rules, providing fo! 


ities ; but 
course will be taken is not yet decide 


QUEEN ANNE AND 0 
2 PURNIT URE 2 
f het examples shown in the gro: 
which we illustrate on an 
trom the collection which Messrs. Deb 
Freebody have on view at their she 
Wigmore-street. The Bookcase 
mahogany, the top portion a cupbo 
by glazed. doors for books, and | 
bold, broken pediment with centre 
lower part has a fall front in 
holes and drawers, and there + 
beneath with brass handles. T. 
Cabinet for China is also: 
The short cabriole legs, with an 
feet, and the semicircular pediment ani 
terminal, are .yery quaint and — mple. 
Cherry-wood Arm-chair has the back 
one piece; fish-shaped arms and cabri 
with club feet, the seat being stuffed. 1 
wood Cabinet, in the Empire style, is o 
with brass inlay and chased mouldings. 
thirteen-paned. doors inclose shelves for 
of china. The height is 6ft. 3in., the 
3ft. llin., and the depth lft. 3in. | 
OO 
Memorial stones were laid last week 
chapel at Westward Ho! Somerset. T. 
will be Gothic in character, and built ¢ 
with Bath stone dressings; the dime 
48ft: Gin. by 22ft. Gin., and accommodatic 
provided for 140 persons. Mr. Tamlyn, 
is the contractor. Se es 
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A LIFT BRIDGE. 


(ye the south branch of the Chicago River 
at Halsted-street, a lift-bridge has been 
constructed at 155ft. above mean low water. 
The bridge crosses the river on a skew of 223°; 
but by setting the main and rear piers or lines at 
right angles to the central place of structure, the 
effect of the skew was taken out of the bridge 
and carried to the machinery-house and retaining 
walls. The bridge, according to the description 
given -of it by Mr. J. *A. L. Waddell, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E., published in the January 
number of the Transactions of that society, 
consists of a single Pratt truss with a span of 
130ft. in seven equal panels, with a depth of 23ft. 
between. centres of chord pins, so constructed and 
supported as to permit of being lifted vertically 
to aheight of 155ft. above mean low water. At 
its lowest position the clearance is about 15ft., 
which allows the passage of tugs with their funnels 
~ lowered. The bridge carries a double-track 
street railway, vehicles, and foot-passengers. 
_ The towers which carry the span-truss are steel- 
braced about 217ft. high above water-level. 
Each tower consists of two vertical legs, against 
which the roller guides on the trusses bear, and 
two inclosed rear legs; these are braced together 
on all four sides with horizontal sway bracing. 
At the top are four built-up steel and cast-iron 
sheaves 12ft. in diameter, and over these pass 
lin. steel wire ropes, 32 in all, which sustain the 
span. These ropes are double, and are attached 
to counterweights which just balance the weight 
of the span-truss, which weighs 290 tons. The 
latter consists of a number of cast-iron blocks, 
about 10in. by 12in, in section, and $ft. 7in. 
long, strung in adjustable wrought-iron rods. 
These counterweights run up and down the 
towers in guide frames of 3in. angle-iron. Full 
details and description are given in the 
Transactions. 
Tr 2 


CHIPS. 


A monument has been placed in Anfield Cemetery 
on the grave of the late Henry Cookson, of Liver- 
pool. It consists of a Calvary cross standing on a 
rock, on to which the anchor of Hope is fixed, and 
from which many turns of cable are carried round 
the base of the cross, The whole is a monolith. 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, were the 
sculptors, 


At the last meeting of the town council of South- 
hampton it was unanimously decided to recognise 
the services of Mr, James Lemon, J.P., F.R.1.B.A., 
the ex-mayor, in initiating and successfully prose- 
cuting the Borough Boundaries Extension Scheme, 


by presenting him with a resolution engraved on 
vellum, : 


The construction of a railway to the summit of 
Snowdon is making satisfactory progress. There 
are about 200 men engaged on the construction of 
the railway, and presently an additional number 
will be employed. The earthwork for about one- 
half the distance has been excavated, and the resi- 
dent engineer, Mr. Oswell, expresses the opinion 
that the line will be in operation during the greater 
part of the tourist season this year. 


The western block of the workhouse in Poland- 
street, W., is about to be rebuilt from plans by 
Messrs. J. Waldram and Son, of Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi. 


The foundations are being excavated in Winlaton- 
bank, Blaydon-on-Tyne, for a new Roman Catholic 
school, to which a chapel will hereafter be added. 
Mr. T. C. Nicholson, of Blaydon, is the architect. 


Mr. J. Wm. Trounson, F.R.I.B.A., of Penzance, 
has been appointed architect for alterations and 
additions about to be made to the Wesleyan school 
and chapel buildings in that town. 


Colonel J. T. Marsh, R.E., inspector to the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the board- 
room, Hemsworth, last week, to consider the appli- 
cation of the Hemsworth rural district council to 
borrow £2,500 for a cemetery for Hemsworth, 
Mr, Richardson, surveyor, represented the authority. 
There was no opposition. ; 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH 
SOCIETIES, ©. =) te 

Epvinzurcu ARcuirecturAL AssoctaTion.— | the 
On Saturday afternoon about 50 members of the | 
association visited George Heriot’s Hospital 
Schocl under the leadership of Mr. Donald A. 
Gow, who pointed out its architectural features. 
The visitors afterwards proceeded to the Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children, in course of construc- 
tion at Rillbank, where they were met by the 
architect, Mr. G. Washington Browne, A.R.S.A. 
Describing the plans of the hospital, Mr. Browne 
stated that the wards ran from east to west in 
order that they might have as much light and | 
sun as possible. There were four large wards, 
each with 24 beds; one spare ward, and small 
wards for observation and isolation, providing in 
all for about 120 patients. The nursing staff was 
larger in a children’s hospital than in one for 
adults, and there it would consist of five sisters, 
21 day nurses, and eight night nurses. With 
resident doctors, matrons, &c., there would be a 
medical and nursing staff of 40. He described 
the accommodation for these, pointed out as a 
new feature in such buildings a play alcove for 
convalescent children, stated that the kitchen 
was on the top of the house, and that for 12 
domestics who would be required there was a 
servants’ hall. The cooking had to be done| 
principally by gas. All through the building 
the ventilation had to be by natural and not 
mechanical means, and the heating in four sec- 
tions, by low-pressure hot water in coils and 
pipes. The artificial light was to be electric, and 
for that they were laying down their own plant, 
with two boilers, engines, and dynamos. Hither 
engine might be driven by either boiler, so that 
they were safeguarded from a breakdown of the 
light. After about half-past 10 o’clock at night 
the light would come from cumulators, so that 
there would be no machinery going at night. In 
any case, the machinery was away from the 
building. There would be 404 lamps of 16 and 
8 candle-power. They were also laying down 
their own steam laundry in Sylvan-place. He 
explained the water supply, the materials used in 
the floors and walls, and other matters. In 
afterwards showing, on the various floors, how 
the plans had been realised, he drew attention to 
the absence of ornamental plaster work, and 
remarked that the hospital was constructed in a 
purely utilitarian spirit. The premises will be 
ready for occupation in August. 

Norrincuam ArcuirecturaL Socrery.—The 
twenty-second annual meeting of the society 
was held on the 3rd of April, Mr. A. N. 
Bromley, F.R.1.B.A., in the chair. The council 
reported as to the business transacted in the year, 
and a statement of accounts was read. Votes of 
thanks were accorded to the president, vice- 
president, and secretary, and also to the R.I.B.A. 
for the Jowrnal and the Architectural Association 
for 4.4. Notes, and other societies (allied) for 
their annual reports. A ballot was taken for the 
election of president, vice-president, council, 
auditors, and secretary, when the following were | 
elected :—Mr. John Howitt, F.R.I.B.A.,. presi- 
dent; Mr. A. N. Bromley, F.R.I.B.A., vice- 
president. Council: Mr. A. R. Calvert, Mr. A. 
H. Goodall, Mr. W. D. Pratt, Mr. H. Walker, 
F.R.I.BA,, and Mr. F. B. Lewis, A.R.I.B.A. 
Auditors: Mr. A. W. Brewill, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. John Sander. Hon. secretary and treasurer : 
Mr. A. Ernest Heazell. Re 

Roya Socrery or ANTIQUARIES oF IRELAND. 
—This society have arranged an extensive pro- 
gramme of meetings and excursions for the pre- 
sent year. During the week commencing May 
6, meetings and excursions will be held at Kil- 
kenny and Waterford. The principal meeting of 
the year will be held at Galway on Monday, July 
8, and a series of excursions has been arranged in 
connection with this meeting, a principal feature 
of which will be a sea trip from Belfast to| 
Galway. The party will leave Belfast on 

At Little Woolton, on the 10th inst., Mr. W. J.B. | 14180 pga OS Pill Sicit Tory 
Clerke, one of the inspectors of the Local Govern- Island oH the ecask ok Bonseale witiees roniid 
ment Board, held an inquiry into the application of t 2 ad Pp eh Choi s cust 
the Little Woolton urban district council for per- Tae ang many + agan ane “/nristian antiquities. 
mission to borrow £6,500 for works of sewerage and | *2!smurray, off the Sligo coast, will next be visited, 
sewage disposal. The scheme was explained by and the numerous interesting remains will be 
Alderman J. T. Wood, C.E. ae mi ae oe = ee 

Specikl services Were bela i coast, will meet with a Share of attention, | ; 
Fenton, Salas on Senda oa nyeeidan GkePe) | and Clare Island, and some of the other dalande i | 
reopening of the building after renovation. The | Clew Bay, will be investigated. High Island, off} 9. 
work has been carried out by Mr. E. Peake, under | the Galway coast, and St. Mac Dara’s Island will |“ 
the supervision of Mr. T. P, Hulse, architect, | be visited if time permits. The Islands of Aran | — 
Longton. The organ has also been renovated by | will be reached on Friday morning, July 5, and| T 
Mr. Stringer, of Hanley, : here the Belfast contingent will be joined by the | 


The other forts in this 
are Dun Onaght, Dun Koch 
ronan, Dubb Cathair, or th 
sent peculiarities of const 
‘interesting details of entrances, 
banquettes in good preservatio: 
ecclesiastical ruins near the nor: 
the island, called Teampull Brecain, 
Churches, will next be visited. 4 
principal church, which consi 
choir, with semicircular cho 
remains of monastic dwellin 
sculptured terminal cross. 
KGlronan, which will be tra 
church of ‘‘the Four Beaut 
examined, and the four graves will 
these saints have been interred. Clc 
stones, occ 


seen on the Middle Island. 
be devoted to Inisheer, o1 
There is a huge dun in the 
inside of which is the medi 
Cluan Tiege O’Brien, a square tow 
26ft. at the base and 30ft. high. 

antiquity on this island is the chi 
Kevin, consisting of a nave o 
saint, and choir, with beautiful 
bably of the 12th century. — 
one on Omey Island, and 
zabuloe in Cornwall, is liab 
lence of strong winds to be b 
sands which surround it. 

from the contrary quarter € 
the Board of Works, in who 

have been lately devising som 
out the sand. Another interesting 
island is the seventh cent 
Gobnet, measuring 13ft. by 9 
headed doorway and se : 
window. On Sunda 


trip will be made across Galway B 

vaughan, from which ve wi 
the Cistercian Abbey of | 
Clare, and the primitive ch 
will also be seen. On Tues 
of Athenry, with its gateways, 
the Augustinian and Francisc 
castle, will occupy the morning, a1 
noon the Cistercian House of A 


INDENTS. 
msible for the opinions of 
. All communications should be 
uD briefly as possible, as there are many 
s upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


ticular arly requested that all drawings and all 
utions me es Hae illustrations or literary matter 
2 abel gs to the EDITOR of the Burtprxe 
2, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 


’ Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
nes sak other communications are sent at con- 
risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
be liable for, unsought contributions. 


‘and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
> NewsparER Company, Limirep, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

d per annum (post free) to any part of the 
Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
‘States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
rium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
e Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Test Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


_ ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


se for Competition and Contract Advertise- 

ie Companies, and all official advertisements 

line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
inimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

harge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 

e Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 

is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 

ag as as the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 

rds. Special terms for series of more than six 


e Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
ents Is. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
ment inserted for less than 5s. 

isements for the current week must reach the 
ot later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
ments and alterations in serial advertisements 
the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
4 SITUATIONS. 

e for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant ”’ 
tions Wanted’ is One SuHinitine For Twenty- 
Vorps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
on Advertisements must be prepaid. 


. -. NOTICE. 


ee 
umes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
~each), as only a limited number are done 
A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVLI., 
Spi ulll., ULV., LVIEL., LIX., OX., LXL., 
; LXIIL., LXIV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
ve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
int. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
jowever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
jack numbers to complete volume just ended should 
ince, as many of them soon run out of print. 


. 


‘W. EF. Lomax.—Justitia.—B. J. L. and Co. 
Vrexham).—F. G. and Co.—W. L.—B. B. F. 


SUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 

s Rzozrven.— Semaj,’”’ “Heather,’? “ Wyke- 

a Fae et Spera,”’ ‘ Full Back,’’ ‘Monkey 

i,’ ** Pupil,”’ ‘‘ Mostyn,’’ *‘ Minstrel,’’ ‘‘ Classic,” 

My Luck,” “Compass,” ‘Breton,’ “Pina 
3 Ageepee;”’ “Nyoola,” ‘ Vee-victis.”’ 


teveommunicatio 
a QUESTIONS. 
345.) Engine-room Ceiling.—A wrought-iron 
lank, resting on 2ft. deep iron girders, forms the 
of a steam-engine-room, and the question for 


DED. 


| REPLIES: 


-Pointing of White-facing Brick.— 
etty safely be predicted that the use of Keene’s 
tside pointing will lead to failure. Sulphate 
forms the basis of that cement, is known 


ence, if used where exposed to the weather, it 
bly be attacked and gradually dissolved away 
nD ch may come in contact with it.— 


ridge Wells town council have selected 
at Mount Pleasant, between Monson- 
1 Lloyds Bank, for erecting thereon a 
institute, bathe, and other public build- 
land has an area of about two acres, and 
about £20,600. : ; 
itral Railway is being extended with all 
in a few yards of the ferry at Seacombe, 
£30,000 will be spent on the Railway 
point; but as the Wirral Railway 
to open the branch line in the first 
a temporary station is to be erected 
Victoria-place, about 140 yards from 
ance. Men are busily engaged day 
| carrying out the work. Later, the 
rry will be practically contiguous, 
vered way, alone dividing the 


~ 


to the extent of about 1 part in 400 of, 


Leal, 
+44 
FENCING MACHINERY. 


hee Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, in 
amending section 5 of the earlier Factory 
Act of 1878, made a very important change in 
the law as to the fencing of dangerous machi- 
nery. Under the former statute it was provided 
that ‘every part of the mill gearing should be 
securely fenced,’? &c. But by the later amend- 
ments this clause was made to read: ‘All 
dangerous parts of the machinery and every part 
of the mill-gearing shall be securely fenced.’’ 
The effect of these general words so added were 
recently considered in the important case of 
‘Redgrave vy. Lloyd.’’ (Zimes, April 2.) This 
arose out of a power-press used for stamping out 
tin-plates by means of an upper and lower die. 
The lower die was fixed upon a lathe, and it was 
the duty of a lad to feed it with tin-plates, so 
that the stamping would be done by the upper die 
coming down upon the lower one and the tin with 
great force. Ii the tin stuck, as it sometimes 
did, the boy would push it away with a piece of 
wood. One day his hand slipped in so doing, and 
afinger-tip was cut off. The employers were 
summoned for not having fenced the working of 
these dies so that the hand could not slip between. 
But the magistrate held that the new Act as to 
dangerous machinery only applied to mill gearing 
and machinery of that sort, and so did not 
include the die-stamp, and they dismissed the 
charge. ; 

It was argued for the defendants that the law 
as to- fencing machinery only dealt with that 
which transmitted the motive power, or the prime 
force such as wheels, gearing, and the like, and 
did not extend to such parts of a machine as 
actually performed the industrial operation. It 
was pointed out that if the working of these 
dies had to be fenced around, the result would 
have serious and far-reaching consequences, as it 
would include such a thing, for instance, as a 
circular saw and other portions of industrial 
machines, which it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to fence around. It would also throw 
upon magistrates the duty of deciding what was 
‘* dangerous machinery ’’ within the Act, and so 
take away their former right of going to arbitra- 
tion on this question. The High Court, composed 
of Caveand Wright, JJ., however, decided that the 
magistrate was wrong, and they ‘‘ held that the 
words of the Amending Act of 1891, as to all 
dangerous parts of the mcchinery ’’ were general, 
and were not confined to gearing and the like. 
They, therefore, sent the case back to the magi- 
strate, as it was his duty to decide whether the 
machine was dangerous, subject to an appeal to 


Quarter Sessions. upon the facts and to the Court 


upon the law ; the employer’s right to arbitration 
having been practically abolished. 
Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘*‘ Burtpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


OO 


CHIPS. 


The Emperor William has decided that he will 
unveil the monument of the late Emperor Frederick 
on the battlefield of Worth on the anniversary of 
his father’s birthday, the 18th of October. 


The Tonbridge rural district council have ap- 
pointed Mr, Frank Harris as surveyor, at a salary 
of £170 a year. : 


At a special meeting of the city council of Truro 
held last week it was decided to adopt the scheme 
of main drainage and sewage disposal prepared by 
Messrs. John Taylor and Sons and Santo Crisp, of 
Great George-street, Westminster, and to apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£10,500 for the purpose. 


The work of excavating a channel of 20ft. depth 
through the waters of the Great Lakes between 
Chicago, Duluth, and Buffalo, begun in 1893, is 
more than two-thirds completed. The work is 
divided iuto eight sections. ‘The first four sections 
include the excavation in Sault Ste. Marie river, 
21ft. deep and 300ft. wide. 


A fire broke out on Sunday morning at the 
Oxford county lunatic asylum, at Littlemore, de- 
stroying the whole of the south wing, occupied as 
the women’s wards. The accident is due to the 
a anla of a flue in the upper portion of the 


ding. 


-and Gambia-street, Blackfriars. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENOE. 


‘* REASONABLENESS’? OF DisTRIcT SURVEYOR’S 
Nortices.—At Southwark Police-court, on the llth 
inst., judgment was given in the matter of an ap- 
plication by Mr. Grain on behalf of Spiers and 
Pond (Limited) for a magisterial decision as to the 
reasonableness of certain notices given by Mr. E. 
R. Hewitt, the district surveyor of Southwark, with 
reference to some work being carried out by Messrs. - 
Spiers and Pond at their stables in Charlotte-street 
The matter in 
contention was whether the new premises came under 
the head of domestic buildings, while applicants 
contended that the premises came under the head of 
buildings of the warehouse class. Mr. Hewitt said 
he had taken the view that. these stables were 
domestic buildings under the Act, and as such 
required open air space at the back under section 41 
of the Act. Mr. Slade held that the premises con- 
stituted a domestic building within the section, and 
sustained the objections of the district surveyor. 


LIABILITY FOR REPAIRS OF A SEA-WaALuL.—IN RE 
AN ARBITRATION BETWEEN THE COUNTY CoUNCIL 
OF KENT AND THE SANDGATE Locat Boarp.—This 
appeal, heard in the Queen’s Bench Division, on 
April 9, by Justices Cave and Lawrance, was made 
by the Local Government Board from an order of 
Mr. Justice Day, calling upon that department to 
state a case for the opinion of the Court under the 
Arbitration Act of 1889.—The Attorney-General 
said the point raised by the appeal was whether an 
order could be made calling upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board, under the Arbitration Act, to state a 
special case. The Sandgate Local Board made a 
claim against the Kent County Council for expenses 
incurred during four years, ending in 1893, in respect 
of the repairs of the sea-wall, which had been built 
along the foreshore of Sandgate to protect the main 
road from Folkestone toHythe. The road belonged 
to the Sandgate Local Board, but under the Local 
Government Act, 1888, there was an obligation on 
the part of the Kent County Council to contribute 
to the maintenance of the road, and the question of 
law was whether, under an obligation to contribute 
to the maintenance of a road, the County Conncil 
were bound to contribute to the support of the sea- 
wall which protected the road. Under the statute 
the matter had been arbitrated upon by the Local 
Government Board. A local inquiry had been held, 
but the L»cal Government Board had not yet given 
their decision. The Kent County Council desired 
that a case should be stated, or that the award of 
the Board should be put in the form of a special 
case, in order that the Court might be seized of the 
points of law raised. The Board, who had a large 
number of these questions between local authorities 
to decide, declined to state a case. Section 63 of 
the Local Government Act provided that where the 
Local Board were constituted arbitrators they 
might, if they liked, appoint an arbitrator to . 
act for them, and his award should be considered 
to be the award of the Local Government Board; 
and Section 87 enabled the Board to direct 
an inquiry to inform themselves of the facts and to 
come to a decision with regard to them. In this 
case the Local Government Board had adopted the 
latter course. Section 295 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, which had been incorporated in the Act of 
1888, declared that the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board should be binding and conclusive in 
respect to the matters to which they referred. He 
submitted that upon the true construction of the 
Statutes applicable to the case, this was not an 
arbitration within the meaning of Section 24 of the 
Arbitration Act, 1889, and that, therefore, the board 
could not be called upon to state a special case. Mr. 
Bray, in opposing the appeal, said it was a matter 
of very great importance to the Kent County 
Council that the point raised in this case should be 
determined, because in the county of Kent there 
were many hundreds of miles of coast and a large 
number of main roads in very much the same posi- 
tion as that between Folkestone and Hythe. At 
present all the County Council got from the Local 
Government Board was an order that they should 
pay so much to the local board of Sandgate, without 
stating upon what principle the order was made. 
He submitted that this was not an arbitration 
within Section 24 of the Arbitration Act, and that 
the County Council were entitled to have a case 
stated. Mr. Glen, on behalf of the Sandgate Local 
Board, said his clients desired to support the,appli- - 
cation made by the County Council. The judges 
intimated they would take time to consider their 
judgment. 


LIABInITy FOR Sanitary Reparrs.—In the 
Queen’s Bench Division, on Wednesday week, in 
the action by the Thompson and Norris Manu- 
facturing Company (L‘mited) against Hawes and 
another, Mr. Justice Lawrance gave judgment. 
He said this was an action in which the plaintiffs - 
sued for £100, money which they alleged was paid 
at the request of the defendants. The plaintiffs 
were lessees of the defendants of certain premises, 
and notice was served, under the 44th Victoria, 
chapter 76, that the drainage was out of order. 
The premises were examined, and it was found that 
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the chief of them continue to be modelled on 
the altar-tomb type, as it sinks further and 


of sentiment, but not well suited for persons 
over the age of 60 or thereabouts. After that 
time of life he would rather advise an angel 


4 gh ees further intodecay. Firstit gets more rigidly | weeping over an urn, and is shocked when 
re HOE. PEPE SN 0y:2103. Classic. The balusters, of an old English and|some flippant inquirer asks whether the 
eee almost Medizeyal profile, give place to Italian cause of this grief is that the deceased has 


joined the angels, or that he has not. 
Mr. Fleecem consiiers, however, that 
“* Medeyial” work, as he calls it, is his 
strong point; but before he goes into details, 
he wants to find out whether you are “ High 
Church or Low.” In the former case, you 
must see his selection of crosses, which will 
really surprise you. It certainly does: for 
it would have seemed impossible to make so 
many variations on a form which has been 
enriched by the art of all ages, without 
escaping somewhere or other, were it eyen 
by accident, from the degradation of 
cemetery -masondom. But there is no 
escape here. Hach design is neither better 
nor worse than the rest, for the simple 
reason that all are as bad as they can be. In 
price they vary. An eyesore in Bath stone 
is cheaper than an abomination in Portland ; 
while that, again, may be had for half the 
price of a horror in grey granite. If you 
pile on the agony by haying the granite 
polished, you are mulcted, as you deserye 
to be, in double fees; and Mr. Fleecem 
punishes you with the utmost 1igour of his 
law when you go to the extremity of adding 
gold letters. If this is how he treats the 
High Churchman, no language can describe 
what he sets before the Low one. Orocketed 
pinnacles on Classic pedestals ; dry drinking- 
fountains, with an epitaph instead of a tap ; 
stone dog-kennels, suggesting a downward 
metempsychosis of the departed :—these and 
such-like are what he offers you as memo- 
rials of the friends you loved. There is no 
need to describe them. If you have seen 
them, you can never forget them; if you 
have not, you could never imagine them. 

Forty years ago all the sub-architectural 
arts were nearly on this level. Stained glass, 
wrought-iron work, tiled floors, wall-papers, 
furniture, and the rest were not much better 
then than cemetery stonework is now. One 
after another they have all been raised, and 
raised mainly by tie effort of architects. It 
is quite time that something was done to 
raise this lowest one of all. 


a 9 ilasters. The mouldings change in the 
ee iL, O,. 1895. ee direction. The detail erick thinner 
=—=— and flatter, though the tombs ce el 
eee become larger as time goes on. But they 
ats. A BIELD FOR DESIGN. are no longer solid: they are framed together 
JN need not, sure, be frightful when |of thin slabs, like the ironmonger’s marble 
one’s dead,” said Pope’s Narcissa, as, mantelpieces. Then taste gets more and 
her last words, she directed her attend- | more severe, as the good people of the period 
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to “give this cheek a little red.” In| doubtless flattered themselves. Details grow 
ase, the memorials of the departed need | balder and barer: at last mouldings and 
be frightful, though to people not entirely | pilasters pass away together. The tomb is 
id of taste this is exactly what most of | now a long stone box, with an overhanging 
t present are. There is plenty of| table-top, and it looks as if degradation could 
ess and plenty of vulgarity everywhere | go no further; but beneath the lowest deep 
th-century England. .They are the| there is a lower deep, and about the year 
tefuse with which the modern man| 1820 it is arrived at. The very box, at this 
minds himself wherever he congregates | date, is no longer of stone. It isa pier of 
mbers, just’'as smoke and dust and dirt shuffy bricks, smoothed over with Roman 
© material refuse. But to find them| cement, and the cement is at this day peeling 
ced we need not search his shops or his | off in patches, while the bricks are crumbling 
, or even his places of amusement: we|back into “‘the vile earth from which they 
d go straight to his public cemeteries. sprung.” 
it their affectations and unrealities itis! The modified altar-tomb, however, was not 
ur business to speak here—their in-|the only one in use, here or elsewhere. It was 
ons of unreal sentiment, and their | too costly for ordinary purposes. There was a 
wreaths and crosses, covered with|kind of forbidding respectability about it 
at glass shades, lest the rains and| which exactly suited the tastes of mayors, 
f heaven should show them to be the aldermen, churchwardeny, and similar digni- 
‘they are. There is enough to be said|taries. It was a needless fear which made 
ut the monuments themselves. each of them fence-in his last resting-place 
iblic cemeteries in England, of course, do| with hideous cast-iron railings; his tomb 
ate from far back, and their jarring| itself was enough to keep people of any sensi- 
eness 18 a characteristic which they | bility at a distance. But these people had 
haye not inherited from our older|their own humbler memorials, which may 
ds. Yet these vary much in their|also be studied in the same great burial- 
on. In quiet villages they are often| ground. Some dozens of carved headstones, 
ful, and in crowded towns rather the | dating from the times of William ITI. and 
@. In either case, it is astonishing how | Queen Anne, have been placed, to preserve 
lly old tombstones they contain. Any-|them, against a wall near the old tower. 
, earlier than the latter part of the 17th | Their sculpture is graceful and spirited, their 
ty is a decided rarity, and what the/designs are well worth study, and it is 
mon outdoor memorials of the dead were| wonderful that so much interest could be 
sriods before this, few architects, perhaps, given to mere upright slabs, with no struc- 
from actual observation. The 17th-| tural character about them. But these me- 
ury temains of this class seem for the | morials ran much the same course as the more 
art to have been developed out of the| pretentious ones. They grew barer and 
tomb. This, in some of its post-Gothic | balder; their quaintly-shaped heads passed 
“was reduced to a great slab of stone, |into meré circular curves: they shrank in 
columns above another slab which | substance, and at last they were mere slate 
ts base. A recumbent figure was|slabs, like those which are associated with 
nm the upper slab, and sometimes a| the meanest of uses. 
d skeleton on the lower one. This} This is what the Classic revival, which 
fever, was not solid enough for the|some people are now seeking to re-reviye, 
_ There was a more substantial, | brought us to in the age of our grandfathers. 
88 picturesque, one in use along | With the study of Gothic, a new order of 
which the effigy was omitted, and| things began. “Its productions at first were 
between the two slabs, instead of | little better than those they superseded, for 
en, was filled up with a solid oblong | it takes deeper things than a change of style 
or support. On the sides of this|to bring about a renewal of good taste. But 
i, which seems to represent the ancient | in course of years people grew familiar with 
offin or sarcophagus in which this kind | better models. They gave up measuring 
/ originated, there were armorial bear- | themselves among themselves, and learned 
er sculptures. The inscription, as| what had been done in other ages. More cor- 
times, ran round the moulded edge | rectly, perhaps, their architects did so, or, at 
Slab. There were still attached | any rate, the best of them, and as the result, 
the four corners, which changed | have produced many beautiful works. But 
vase-like forms, and afterwards | the ordinary man does not go to an architect 
‘When this last stage was|when he wants a tombstone. He goes toa 
ype was applied to external|cemetery-mason, and takes one of his 
. Instead of shields, the panels|stock patterns; and the cemetery-mason is 
ned the epitaphs, and of this form | as innocent of art as he often is of spelling. 
| outdoor memorials which can | He has a keen eye to business, and a vivid 
in anything like abundance. | sense of the importance of advertising. His 
1 degradation of the type may | customers pay him twice or thrice as much 
mm a great suburban churchyard | as his productions cost him; and even then 
of Hackney. The oldest specimens | he persi.ts on putting ‘‘Fleecem, Willow- 
ly studied and refined. Of these| walk,” in one corner of each tombstone. 
“very few, and the first of them|‘‘ All languages a fasting Frenchman 
es back to the time when Mr. knows ”—according to Dr. Johnson; and 
‘ Sunday morning to Hackney | Mr. Fleecem, in like manner, has all styles 
se the young ladies of the|at his fingers’ ends. He will do you an 
there is great store, very | Egyptian obelisk, jointed so artfully that it 
in April, 1667, and the| looks as if it was in one piece—till after the 
, the old one, of which | first winter. He will supply a broken column 
mains. After 1700|—a most popular and long-established piece 
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LIGHT AND AIR BY IMPLIED 
GRANT. 

Mate importance of an implied gran‘ in 

questions affecting building easements 
has been recently shown in the applica- 
tion in the Chancery Division respecting a 
light and air case, ‘“ The Kensington Co- 
operative Stores y. J. Lyons and Co.,” which 
came before Mr. Justice Romer. The plain- 
tiffs sought to restrain defendants from in- 
terfering with the access of light to their 
windows, which were situated -in freehold 
premises at West Kensington, in a wall which 
faced the defendants across an open space 
of 33ft. in width. The blocks of building 
appear to be of the same height. A portion 
of this space belonged to the plaintiffs 
for a distance of 11ft., the larger portion 
belonging to the defendants, and between 
them an iron railing separated the two 
properties. This space for light and air 
was reserved for the benefit of both parties; 
but the defendants erected certain buildings 
on their portion which materially darkened 
the plaintiffs’ rooms, especially the lower 
stories. The plaintiffs also pleaded that 
there was an implied grant made in 1892, 
which conferred upon their predecessors in 
title a right of light to the windows in ques- 
tion. This presumption of grant was dis- 
puted by the defendants, who argued that a 
discussion as to building on the courtyard 
took place on the granting of a lease of the 
plaintiffs’ premises in 1890, which was suffi- 
cient to rebut the evidence of a grant. It 
was said by the defend.nts that when the 
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plaintiffs’ predecessors purchased the pro-| learn a lesson as to thoir liabilities in these | « 
i matters, for although it is laid down in text- 


perty, they had notice of the intention of the 
vendors that the open space should be built 
upon. 

The reasonable nature of the plaintiffs’ 
contention in this instance cannot be doubted. 
It would be exceedingly unreasonable to re- 
quire that a person who occupied a block of 
buildings lighted from an open court should 
be called upon to prove his right of lisht. 
If such were the case, many City offices 
would be placed at the mercy of occupants 
of similar offices lighted by the same court, 
who wished to build on their portion of the 
space. What could be done by one party 
could be done by the other, and no open area 
at all would be left for light and air. This 
view of the circumstances of the case com- 
mended itself to Mr. Justice Romer, who, 
in delivering judgment for the plaintiffs, 
pointed out that, primd fucie, and apart from 
the circumstances of this particular case, 
and looking at the nature of the two blocks 
of buildings and the space between them, if 
eyer there was a case of grant by implica- 
tion, this was such a case. He said the 
defendants had failed to satisfy his Lordship 
that there was any intention of building upon 
the space, or that any notice had been given. 
His Lordship said there was a grant by 
implication of the right of the reasonable 
enjoyment of the light coming through the 
windows of the property conveyed—a con- 
clusion which no one can reasonably dispute. 
Let us imagine a case of this description. A 
man who takes premises from another, or 
builds opposite an open area, has good grounds 
for supposing that he has a right to the 
enjoyment of light coming over the space. 
It is an implied right which no one can 
doubt. As well might a man occupying 
premises in the rear of one’s house, haying 
only a few feet distance of space between the 
backs of the houses, believe he has a right 
to build on his courtyard to the detriment of 
his neighbour in his rear. But it is mani- 
festly worse to build on a space common to 
two blocks. In the Metropolis, a grant by 
implication to a right of light over open 
spaces between buildings must necessarily 
accrue; for if eyery person who found his 
light obstructed, and complained of it, 
had to prove a grant to him of a right of 
light over the space, there would be very few 
properties that would not suffer. 

Thecase to which we have referred also raised 
the question if the buildings have substan- 
tially interfered with the light enjoyed by 
‘the plaintiffs. The judge upon this point 
had no doubt that the new buildings did 
substantially interfere with the windcws in 
the hasement and ground-floor, and, there- 
fore, the defendants were not entitled to 
keep their new buildings standing or simply 
paying a money compensation to the 
plaintiffs. The latter were entitled to have 
the defendant’s buildings restricted to the 
state in which they formerly existed. On 
this ground an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from permitting to remain or 
erecting any wall or building on the side of 
the plaintiffs’ building so as to interfere with 
the access of light to the windows of their 
basement and ground-floor, as such light 
existed in 1892, was granted, and the de- 
fendants had t» pay the costs of the action. 

The decision in this ca e will be a useful 
warning to owners who imagine they 
can do anything they like on their own 
ground in certain circumstances, even 
at the cost of obstructing the access of 
light to their neighbours’ premises. It is 
thought by some that an easement must be 
acquired by prescription or by grant. After 
twenty years’ enjoyment, indeed, the law 
presumes a grant made before the user com- 
menced ; but there are many instances where 
new blocks are built with a common court 
between them which it would be prepos- 
terous to think could be interfered with by 
cne of the owners. Architects, too, may 


books that the architect is not presumed to 
be acquainted with the private mghts of his 
clients or their neighbours, and therefore the 
client has no remedy against his architect, 
yet it should be observed that an employer 
would have a good right of action against 
him if he had explained to his architect what 
his liabilities are, or what his neighbour's 
rights were, before plans were prepared, and 
had afterwards found to his cost that he 
would have to make compensation to his 
neighbour. 

How the London Building Act will affect 
the question of blocks built facing a common 
area cannot yet be determined; but, as our 
readers know, there is a section (45) which 
requires that the window of any habitable 
room opening into a court ‘‘ inclosed on every 
side” shall be distant from the opposite wall 
at least to half the height of the said wall, 
measured from the sill of such window. An 
injunction to restrain persons from inter- 
fering with the access of light to certain 
windows ought not to be necessary under 
proper building legislation. The rule that 
the distance from the window should be 
equal to half the height of the opposite wall 
ought to be insisted on in eyery such case. 
This distance is small enough, and an angle 
of 45° from the sill of the lowest window 
would be a more reasonable limit for build- 
ings in towns, 


GUILDHALL LOAN COLLECTION OF 
PICTURES. 


ANY well-known and now historic 
masterpieces of modern painting are 

on view at the Art Gallery of the Corporation 
of London, and will be open free till the 21st 
of July. The committee must be con- 
gratulated on haying been so fortunate as to 
secure the loan of so many valuable pictures, 
and they have done well to prepare the full 
descriptive catalogue of the works under the 
supervision of Mr, A. G. Temple, F.8.A., the 
director of the Art Gallery. In the large 
gallery, George Clausen’s ‘‘ Ploughing,” ex- 
hibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1889, and 
lately at Chicago, will be remembered by 
many as one of the ablest works of that 
master of realism and country labour. 
Healthy colour, combined with true poetic 
feeling, are to be found in the repre- 
sentation of horses, plough, and labourer, 
after the earlier tradition of this painter. 
We know, too, like an old acquaintance, 
J. C. Hook’s ‘‘ Past Work,” so fuli of sun- 
shine and colour and fresh sea air. Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., is represented by his fine 
picture, ‘‘ Richard II. Resigning the Crown 
to Bolingbroke,” a water-colour (paper on 
canyas), a dramatically-told incident in Sir 
John’s best style. The scene depicts the 
unfortunate king, who was completely under 
Bolingbroke’s power and treachery, in the 
presence of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York in their mitres and copes. The 
young king is self-conyicted by having 
signed, at the instance of that minister, his 
resignation. The composition and colour are 
both exceptional, and the expression on the 
faces of the prelates and assembled lords are 
full of character. The Corporation of Leicester 
lend a noble example of G. F. Watts, R.A., 
‘‘ Orlando Pursuing the Fata Morgana.” The 
latter figure is the personification of For- 
tune or Opportunity, and is luring her captive 
across ‘‘rockand stream, dale and desert.” The 
qualities of this able master of classical com- 
position are conspicuous in this work, which 
was exhibited at the New Gallery in 1889. 
The flowing lines and contour of the goddess 
and her victim, and the rich Venetian colour- 
ing and handling contrast with later work 
by this veteran painter. This picture was 
presented by the artist to Leicester as a mark 
of regard for Mr. John M. Cook, and in 


recognition of his valuable work in Egypt. 
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3.A., is a recogni 

can still admire its grouping 0! 
Venetian girls by nal, and 


colour and expressive faces. othe 
work of the Academy which made 
siderable impression at the time is St 
A. Forbes’s ‘‘Forging the Anch 
Colin Hunter, A.R.A.’s, ‘ Fishers — 
North Sea ” will be remembered by seat 
admirers of the Academy pictures of — 
Such pictures as W. P. Frith’ 
Duval,” showing the notorious highw 
pillaging the occupants of a coac 
shot Heath, with all its serio-comic inex 
and Henry O. Neil’s popular picture 

ward Ho!” so often engraved, sho 
transport vessel with troops for 
with the wives and friends of the so 


position, which ch adn 
large gallery of the Royal Academy 
‘since exhibited at Chicago and re 
“The Garden of the Hesperid 
beautiful Greek legend of the gua 
the tree with golden apples. The c 
grace of drawing and colour in the m 
draperies still exercise their spell. Si 
Millais, Bart., R.A., is represented_b 
pictures of his middle period—‘‘ Je 
which was exhibited at the Academ 
1867; also his beautiful work founde 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ As You Like It,” the F 
of Arden with Rosalind and Celia bene 
tree; and his later landscape, ‘* 
Hills and Far Away.” Very 
G. D. Leslie’s well-known pictur 
Revisited ”—a work which receive 
praise. As a study of girlhood 1 
schooldays, Mr. Leslie’s picture 
be of interest, as rendering, in RB 
language, ‘“‘ some of the sweet qual 
English girlhood.” The delicate colo 
the expression on the faces of the 
look admiringly on an elder girl 
just come to visit her old school, are 
able. Other noted pictures we can 
refer to are ‘‘ Preparat.ons for Furs 
munion,” by Henry Woods, R.. 
rocky chasm ‘‘ Where Deep Seas 
Peter Graham, R.A.; ‘‘ Circe,” 
Waterhouse, A.R.A.; “A - 
Flight of King James Il. after 
the Boyne,” by A. C. Gow, R.A 
interesting, and delicately-colo 
‘‘Prémicre Communion, Diep I 
Morris, A.R.A.; the colossal cam 
son,” by Solomon J. Solomon, exhi 
the Academy in 1887, and now in th 
Art Gallery, Liverpool; a fine 
David Murray, A.R.A., and 
picture of a lady saved frot 
vessel, wrapped in blankets, before 
man’s cottage fire, by frank Braml 
Gallery 1[. contains Mr. Holman 
famed picture of ‘‘ The Scapego: 
first in 1856, in allusion to_: 
Leviticus xvi. 22, in which the | 
bear upon him all their iniqu 
land not inhabited.” The goat 
the High Priest laid his hands, and c 
all the sins of the nation,, is show 
strip of red cloth bound betwee 
in a desolate plain near th 
It’ is painted with all the minu 
fervour of the pre-Raphaeli 
purple mountains of Moab_ 
distance. The examples of D.G. Ro 
also much interest. We. zy 
“The Loving Cup,” a half- 
in red drapery, with a_ 
with diaper background, and his 
figure of ‘‘ Proserpine in 
drapery, holding the bitten po 
emblematical of sorrow. N 
incense-burner. ‘‘The Damsel 0! 
Grael” is a good example of fi 
mystical and poetic powers; the 
purple cloak embroidered — 
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s luxuriant auburn hair, and 
ed cup, her left hand raised in 
ence; above her hovers a dove with a 
censer in its beak. Sir E. Burne- 
Bart., is represented by ‘‘ Music,” a 
-wreathed and purple-clad figure 
olding an open scroll of music, from 
_ another standing figure in crimson 
a string instrument is reading. We 
also J. M. Strudwick’s work, a well- 
figure subject, ‘‘ My beloved is gone 
7m into his garden to the beds of spices, to 
the gardens, and to gather lilies,” a 
the same mystical vein. Alma- 
is represented by a beautiful little 
study of a girl seated in a semi- 
ar recess looking over a blue sea, 
“Expectation,” full of gleaming 
d marble; and Sir Frederic Leighton, 
ae the circular picture before men- 
, & very beautiful work ‘‘ A Moorish 
len Scene: a Dream of Granada,” ex- 
d at the Academy in 1874. An avenue 
eypresses and roses, beyond which appears 
Hoorish palace. In it walks a little girl 
owed by two peacocks. She is sumptuously 
» and wears a large turban. J. L. 
’s ‘In the Desert,” showing a dying 
ing attented by his compassionate 
in a boundless desert waste, is 
ching. The picture of ‘‘Sindbad in the 
y of Diamonds,” from the “ Arabian 
nts,” is an interesting specimen of Albert 
dwin. We also see the fine figure-study 
ing colour of John Layery’s 
madne” and W. Q. Orchardson’s famous 
r ‘‘ Voltaire,” a large version of which 
g on the Academy walls in 1883, 
tifully mellowed amber-toned picture, 
ae the dinner-party of Duc de 
_H. J. Poynter, R.A., is in evidence. 
atapult,” a large picture, may be 
ered as making an impressionin 1868. 
Leighton’s ‘‘ Nausicaa” is refined and 
ul in drawing and colour, and near it, 
gic ‘‘ Death of Chatterton,” the poet, 
almost photographic realism and 
shadow, by Henry Wallis, which 
bequeathed to the National Gallery 
present owner, Mr. Charles G. Clement, 
be seen. a 
III. is devoted almost entirely to 
school, and examples of Jacob yon 
vel, Jan yon Goyen, N. Berghem, 
ermman, Cuyp, Gerard Dow, Terburg, 
Steen, Metsu. Mr. Leatham’s 
h of Antwerp Cathedral,” painted by 
h, is a fine work, resembling the 
idling and style of that master of church 
Van der Heyden. The Queen sends 
fine Dutch interior by Vermeer, and 
ors in this collection arethe strongest 
he gallery. The collection of cases 
"es the art of the sculptor, gold- 
hd gem-engrayer of the 15th and 
turies, lent by Sir J. C. Robinson, 
are particularly valuable and inter- 
This beautiful collection contains 
ry choice examples of jewelry and 
is’ work of the Renaissance period. 


favourable to harmonic effects. 


senate houses, and so on. 


PLAN AND PROPORTION. 


and floor, producing confusing sounds. 


orchestra recess is introduced. 


is considered asuccessful building for oratory ; 
Flat or slightly curved or canted ceilings, 


cases to focus the echo. 
(3) Churches and_ buildings 


of the basilican or avenue type. 


part are often ill-adapted for music. 


the T-shaped plan or choir and transepts as 
being perfect.) 
destructive or weakening in their effect, 
particularly deep ones, as they cause reflec- 
tions of sound at the angles, 
satisfactory churches for sound well-known 


services may be mentioned All Saints, 
Margaret-street; St. Alban’s, Holborn; St. 
John the Divine, Vassall-road, with its 
wide nave narrowing by one bay to the 
chancel, thus forming a diverging shape for 
the volume of sound from organ and choir. 
The last has an apsidal-ended sanctuary. Of 
long - proportioned ayenue-shaped churches 
without transepts, but haying the naye and 
side aisles, and square-ended chancels, which 
are also fayourable for music, we may name 
St. Peter’s, Streatham, and several churches 
designed by Mr. Jas. Brooks. For preaching, 
many of the ordinary type of avenue churches 
are also well adapted if the height is not too 
great. 

(4) The horseshoe or theatre type of plan 
has been found generally to favour the con- 
duction of sound when other conditions, like 
materials, construction, and ventilation, are 
agreeable. . Rooms of semicircular form haye 
been successful acoustically for many lecture 
theatres as that at the Royal Institution, and 
at University College; but there are certain 
conditions which have to be observed to 
prevent echo. It is doubtful whether the 
position of the lecturer in the focus of the 
semicircle is the best under all circumstances: 
the curved recess in a straight wall, as in the 
tribune or recess of the old basilica, has 


USTICAL BUILDINGS.—VI. 
(Conclusions. ) 

; concluding article we propose to 
mmarise the results to be derived from 
s of facts and data that have been 
Two main groups of facts and 
8s have come before us—first, those 
erence to the plan, form, or shape 
88 Intended for speaking or musical 
5 and second, those relating to 
and materials, currents of air, 
d other agencies. We are not 


dered on its merits: buildings | been suggested as better in breaking up the 
oe speaking must | wayes of sound, 


be studied with regard to those conditions 
which experience has found most suitable for 
that purpose ; those designed for music, vocal 
and instrumental concerts must be dealt with 
on principles that have been found most 
Again, we 
have buildings used as theatres, in which the 
actors and orchestra haye to be considered ; 
halls used for discussion or deliberative 
assemblies, like our own House of Commons, 


Referring more particularly to plan, we 
have learned (1) that square, polygonal, and 
circular plans have not been found to be 
favourable to sound, as is instanced in many 
chapter-houses—i.e., that of Westminster 
Abbey. Square and cubical rooms are parti- 
cularly defective; the reflections of sound at 
the angles, both of the walls and the ceilings 


(2) Halls of the elongated rectangle type 
are generally successful. acoustically, par- 
ticularly when the ends are canted or curved ; 
and the Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, may 
be cited as an example, where, by the way, 
a conyex cove is used connecting the walls 
with the ceiling, and a trumpet-shaped 
The Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, with its slightly 
recessed platform end and semicircular end 
opposite, is another well-known example of 
an acoustic hall. The old Surrey Music 
Hall, with its two octagonal ends, broken by 
octangular staircases at the four angles, has 
also been cited. Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 


and many of our municipal halls may be 
mentioned which are successful for sound. 


and those formed with coves, are better than 
circular-shaped vaults, which appear in some 


intended 
for intoning and musical services are best 
As we 
have shown from experience, churches in 
which preaching is well heard in every 
One 
authority, the Rey. Compton Reade, Ponnes 


Transepts are generally 


Amongst 


in London for the beauty of their musical 
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HEIGHT AND RATIO OF SECTION. 


(5) The height or sectional area of a build- 
ing must also be considered. If we adopt an 
harmonic proportion of, say, 2 to 3 for 
height and width we shall obtain a good pro- 
portion for a hall, like that of the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester. Taking as the unit 26, 
the height is 52ft., or as 2; the width 78ft., 
or as 3. The same proportion of height to 
width is observed at the Cincinnati Music 
Hall with a unit of 40. In the University of 
London Lecture Room the proportion of 
height to width is as 2 to 2, or a square 
section. The Royal Institution Theatre has 
a proportion of 2 to 4, or the width is just 
dcuble the height, the unit being 15. ° As 
will be seen, these proportions differ, widely 
for successful examples of halls. Experience 
has proved that a height of one-and-a-half 
times the width and lengthof twice the width 
has given acoustic results. Generally, it may 
be affirmed that the lower proportions are 
most fayourable for speaking, and the greater 
height for music ; and that the dimensions of 
a hall or church should haye some simple 
relationship to each other. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

(6) It has been proved that flat or nearly 
flat ceilings are better for sound than 
high-pitched roofs or semicircular yaults. 
Of the exact form for a ceiling authorities 
differ. Halls having a flat ceiling with 
coves haye been found to give better results 
than those without coves; right - angle 
junctions between walls and ceilings are 
objectionable on account of the confusing 
reflections of sound they cause. A concave 
cove is generally adopted; but at the Queen’s. 
Hall, Langham-place, a convex cove is used ~ 
with excellent effect. Smooth flat surfaces are 
conducive to reflection of sound and echo, 
and therefore it is better to break them up. 
into bays by ceiling beams, ribs, and 
coffers. High-pitched timber roofs are ob- 
jectionab’e, especially those of single span, 
as the space above the preacher weakens the 
voice, and the surfaces are larger, causing 
echo. An improvement in this respect fre- 
quently results from leaying the timbers 
esposed, which haye the effect of breaking 
up the wayes. As a rule, the low-pitched 
roof is more fayourable to sound; or those 
which are boarded or ceiled at the collar 
level. We have pointed out that a room - 
haying divergent walls and ceiling —trumpet- 
shaped—round the speaker or orchestra, by 
contracting the air spaca, helps to transmit 
the sound forward. ; 

(7) Arcades in churches, as those between 
naye and aisles, are not inimical to the pro- 
pagation of sound; on the contrary, the 
pillars and arches serve to prevent resonance 
and echo by breaking up the sound-waves 
and to contract air space. Large single- 
span buildings are frequently the worst to 
hear in on this account; the sounds are 
indistinct, owing to the sonorous qualities 
produced by a large unobstructed space and 
plain unbroken walls. By the use of columns 
the space is contracted, and the sound is 
propagated the easier because of its being 
restricted by the clerestory walls, while the 
aisle roofs assist to preyent the loss of the 
sound upwards, since it would be lost if the 
floor area were continued to the roof level, 
as in the case of a large single-span church. 
Galleries, especially those at the side, do not,. 
as a rule, fayour the transmission of sound, 
though in a wide, open interior they may be 
advantageous in preventing reflection and 
echo. End galleries sometimes prevent an 
echo, though, if there are arcades, the use of 
a gallery appears questionable for this object. 

(8) In the arrangement and construction 
of orchestras experience has shown that 
those are the best adapted for transmission of 
sound which are confined by divergent walls 
and ceiling, or what may be called the 
trumpet-shaped orchestra, as it is a well- 


known fact that a large space above and 


round the speakeris injurious. The sounding- 
boards over pulpits are on similar principles, 
used to confine the voice in a vertical 
direction and to prevent its escape upwards, 
and in lofty churches they are often beneficial. 

(9) For concert-rooms and lecture theatres 
seats may be with advantage arranged on 
the principle advocated by Mr. Scott-Russell 
—namely, an isacoustic or concaye curye, 
a principle we have described. Some of 
the F'ree Churches of Scotland are arranged 
with seats on this principle; but for churches, 
rooms, and public halls the curve could nst be 
applied with any practical advantage, and 
architecturally it would be objectionable. The 
isacoustic curye appears to be more adapted 
for vision than for sound. 


MATERIALS. 


(10) The acoustic qualities of buildings 
much depend on the materials used. These 
are mainly resonant and non-resonant. 
‘Those which assist the vibrations of the air 
by vibrating with it help sound, like wood ; 
all inelastic materials deaden and absorb 
sound, on the contrary. The sound-trans- 
mitting properties of materials vary much, 
and therefore the material that is most 
suited for one purpose is not adapted for 
another. Mr. A. F. Oakley shows the con- 
nection between the capacity of a room and 
the material that should be used. His ex- 
periments appear to haye proved that when 
the cubic feet of space for each person 
exceeds 195ft., it is necessary to adopt a 
resonant material for walls or ceiling; that 
when the cubic space exceeds 210ft. for each 
person, ‘‘ both walls and ceilings should be 
of wood, and the greater the space beyond 
this, the softer and more porous the wood 
must be, the greater the necessity of pre- 
serving the continuity of the fibre, and the 
thinner the wood employed should be.” 
Below a space of 195ft. per person, a hard, 
repellent surface is recommended, and 
stone or iron plating is. recommended 
when it is below 150f. On the whole, 
wood is the most resonant material; it 
strongly reinforces the yoice, and for 
orchestras and concert - halls wood is 
desirable, and to produce the most resonant 
effect the walls should be lined with thin 
boarding with air-space behind. Floors 
should be hollow, and of wood; wood-block 
floors are found to deaden the sound. .Con- 
crete made hollow has been found resonant, 
especially when iron is also used in the con- 
struction; fibrous plaster and ‘‘adamant” 
plaster have been found good materials for 
the walls and ceilings of large halls and 
‘theatres. A lining of wood fixed to the 
walls by battens, and coyerel with plastic 
composition, has been also used with success. 
Eyery building or room has its particular 
note or keynote, and every material has 
its own note. Walls and ceilings vibrate 
in unison with the yocal chords of the 
speaker, and a sympathetic vibration in the 
walls and ceiling is desirable. 


AIR AND VENTILATION, 


(11) The density of the air is favourable to 
the propagation of sound. Prof. Tyndall 
has shown that the ‘intensity of a sound 
depends on the density of the air in which 
the sound is propagated, and not on that of 
the air in which it is heard.” The range of 
sound has been found to be greatest at right- 
angles to the direction of the wind. Air in 
a homogeneous condition is necessary to the 
propagation of regular sound-wayes. ‘The 
experiments we referred to of Prof. W. W. 
Jacques showed that currents of air of yary- 
ing density decrease the intensity of sound- 
waves, and render sound indistinct. He also 
proved that acoustic properties of a room are 
due rather to the condition of the air than 
to its plan or materials, and that the fcr- 
mation of air currents of unequal density 
is. detrimental to sound. All adverse 
currents of air are to be avoided, and 
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ventilation should be arranged so that 
current should be in the same direction 
as the sound, and the supply of fresh air , 
should be admitted behind the source of | ~" ‘tion. TL 
sound and towards the auditory. A current} fee he ages bodes 
in a contrary direction towards the orchestra] 44, Ticks cst 
or speaker necessarily retards the trans-| which was supported b 
mission of sound. One American writer] after a few remarks 
recently observed, before the Ontario Asso-| unanimously adopted. = 
ciation of Architects, that the ‘“‘plenum”| Myr. H. G. QuarrerMary, 
system is ‘‘ exceptionally good on account of | moved that the entrance fee for 
the heayier sound-waye produced in the|raised on and after November 
slightly condensed air.” _ |one guinea to two guineas. Th 
Since the appearance of our last article | by Mr. C. A. Bassnrr-Sm 
this subject has been discussed at the Insti- | mously adopted. A fart Beet 
tute of British Architects in a paper read by eee Bene. ten ks 
Mr. H. W. Burrows, on ‘Sound in its | 5S," vas ee 
Relation to Buildings.” That gentleman) ~~, 7 ordinary meeting « 
does not pretend to lay down any definite|}.1q when the followine fc 
principle on the question, though he adduces| ejected as members :—J 
many interesting facts and records, several| Poole-road, Bournemouth; ey 
opinions more or less divergent, most of|rowash, near Derby; Henry C. Smart 
which we haye dealt with. As to the use and | road, Leytonstone, Essex ; and Edmund 
value of acoustic vases something may be|jun., Wharf-street, Sheffield. Several 
urged. That they were used to augment| tionswere read for membership, and 
sound and to act as sori: clan: be Sue a ene, Dee 
doubted, and we believe that cylinders or , ae 
jars may be usefully employed in reinforcing | P38" announcement les iss 
sounds in unison in many buildings that are 
defective in resonant qualities. 1 -rof. Roger 
Smith’s suggestion that the Science Com- 
mittee should collect observations upon rooms 
and interiors that are fayourable to sound, 
whether for speaking or music, is ‘one that 
certainly ought to be adopted. These ob- 
servations ought to be classified, good and 
bad buildings diagnosed in all particulars, as 
that of plan and proportion, dimensions, 
materials, ventilation. Mr. William White, 
F.4.A., has shown the yalue of geometrical 
ratios, especially of the angles of 30, 60, and 
120 in proportioning the plan of a building. 
The equilateral triangle has given excellent 
results, and its relation to the interval of the 
‘fifth ” in music is suggestive ; but absolute 
reliance cannot be placed on harmonies of 
this kind when so many other factors enter. 


HOUSING THE PEOPLE IN LONDON AN 
PROVINCES: © e 
The following paper ©: 
by Mr. Henry LoveGrove 
ob Council :—Legislation has d 
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limit, for if regulations are made too « 
would be impossible to supply shell 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Society 

of Architects was held at St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, W., on Tuesday evening last. The 
President, Mr. E. J. Hamilton, of Brighton, 
occupied the chair, and said the chief business 
before them was to consider the list of examina- 
tions recommended by the council, to be accepted 
as alternative either wholly or in part to the 
examination for the membership to be established 
by the Society itself. Mr. Exits Marsianp, 
hon. secretary, reminded the members that at the 
special meeting held on October 30th last year 
it was resolved that all applicants for admission 
to the Society on and after November lst, 1896 
should, with two exceptions (those of candidates 
over 35 years of age, who had either (a) been en- 
gaged as principals in architecture for seven years, 
or (2) as assistants or assistants and principals for 
10 years), be required to pass either an examina- 
tion held by the Society, or in lieu ‘or partly in 
lieu thereof one or more public examinations 
held by other bodies. The council had gone 
very closely and carefully into the character of 
the examinations held by other bodies, and now 
recommended as alternatives the four following: 
(1) A certificate of having passed the examination. 
qualifying for the Associateship of the R.I.B.A. 
(2) A certificate of having attended the second 
and third years’ course, including the Archi- 
tural Studio course, and the passing of the final 
examination at King’s College, London, in lieu 
of Sections I., I1., and III. of the Society’s own. 
examination. (3) A certificate of having attended 
the three years* course of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College in the subjects 
of Architecture, Architectural Design, and 
Building Construction, and of having passed 
the final examination of -the same _ insti- 
tution in those subjects, as in lieu of Sections 
I. and II. of the Society’s examination. (4) In 
lieu of Section I. of the Society’s examination a 
certificate of having gained a first class in the 
South Kensington examination in the subjects of 
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quated pattern in the y 

In this house three or 

and as a result the death 
from weakly children grow : 
wanting in stamina. These people ¢ 
to pay for decent rooms in model d 
it appears impossible to d 
as regards the provision of s 
‘next consider a better class, 


properly 
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dwellings, often with — 
erection of lofty structures of 
so close together that the li 


companies with ample capital a: 
*béing unable to make more than fiv 
the capital. Many dwellings erecte 
speculators have been anything 


Architecture and Architectural. Design: and. as | arrangements; indeed, i 


em, as the average 
1 not make the advances 
the jerry-builder on his legs. 
y public bodies of well-planne 


as the income from the rents would 
‘ the interest on the money expended, 
able as it may seem for public bodies to 
uch work, the trader and professional 
be considered, as upon them the 
‘really press, the rich man with his 
ome not feeling the extra, while the 
cares nothing for rates, theirs being 
the landlord, who can only get the value 
use, no matter what his outgoings may 
of rates. But, at whatever cost to the 
in many cases something must be done, 
‘where large areas are cleared for public 
ements. A general rule cannot be laid 
place the provision of dwellings in the 
yory as the erection of public baths and 
technical schools, public libraries, 
structures for the use and entertain- 
Aa growing in education and 
these things, while necessary or 
ould fall on the public purse. Passing 
ent from the consideration of model 
we consider the usual two-storied 
four rooms in the main building, and one 
rooms in the back addition. Houses of 
are built in the cheapest possible way, 
Of the walls are one brick thick, the 
e of the smallest possible scantling, and 
many discussions with the district sur- 
cerning the use of bats, and of old 
bbish, for mortar to lay thesame. The 
is utterly bad, the frontage much too 
ie whole being arrranged as if for one 
ere are many instances of each floor 
ged as a separate dwelling, so that 
© squabbles as to the right to use a 
fchen. Some years since I planned 
aber of houses two stories high, each 
aplete, and they were built by con- 
ing nearly 50 per cent. more than a 
ive builder’s price; but the superior 
ements and fittings secured good tenants. 
remembered that the speculative 
loys anybody who can work, so is not 
oy Pat. curse of these days—the trades 
id their'tyrannical dictation. I cannct 
king that small blocks, each to contain 
te dwellings, would pay well if erected 
ble locality. There would be less of 
ck appearance about them, and not so 
irs to climb. During the last few years 
eparture in the planning of terrace houses, 
tal yalue of from £40 to £50 per annum, 
& great success. Having seen some 
thers, I was shortly after able myself 
dea into practical shape. Instead of 
room of the house being placed so that 
ed by the back addition, the drawing- 
aced in the back addition, the back 
n the main building being the kitchen, 
© space between the back addition of this 
adjoining building is inclosed and 
La glazed roof to form a scullery. It 
vious to anybody who has seen many 
it would be much better if basements 
tirely dispensed with, and a wider 
en, 80 as to dispense altogether with 
ack additions, and if the so-called 
uld be a few feet longer, so much 
for the tenants. The requirements 
lon Building Act as to areas at the 
ildings, the 10ft. clear space, and 
discussed angle of 631°, 
benefit to the people of London. 
ntal of from £45 to £60 is reached, 
must be careful to build the right kind 
or his success will be doubtful, as 
are very particular, many have 
and require a miniature mansion. 
ist_ be no downstair rooms, generally 
lf-basement, the hall must be tiled, 
# : : : 
ed glass in low quality glazing must 
not exactly beauty. If the house is 
y known as double-fronted, so much 
These types form a very popular 
Se. ow of one estate on which 
in plan, but inferior in eleva- 
sold before the first-floor joists have 
I shall deal but briefly with houses 
beyond £60 per annum, as such 
nally select their residential locality, 
n purchase a house. The same 
ly to the many blocks of flats for the 
upper classes... It seems odd that 
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rapidly perished. The value of marble for decora 
tion was to colour harmoniously by means of a 
particularly beautiful and specially - coloured 
material. The finer flowered sorts had in their 
colouring every sort of motive and caprice that 
could astonish and charm. Mr. Aitchison de- 
scribed the colours of different marbles, in which 
there was no blue, no brilliant green (except 
aventurine), no pure browns, but very many 
shades of the other colours, and referred to the 
imperishable coloured decorations to be obtained 
by inlaying. Monumental colour was as hard to 
get as monumental form, and demanded both 
knowledge and genius. The safest course was to 
adhere to one colour, or to some strong contrast 
of two colours, such as black and white, dark 
purple and white, or dark green and white. 
Black and white for columns, balustrades, and 
walls had a dignified effect; but in these uses, as 
in pavements, the white should greatly predomi- 
nate, or the effect would be too funereal. If an 
effect of richness, magnificence, or gorgeousness, 
or of delicacy or loveliness, were required, the 
same rules held good in marble as in painting. 
For a white or light ground, with colour inter- 
spersed, the other colours should be very light, or 
bright colours in small pieces; while for a dark 
or low-toned ground, white or very light tones 
should be sparingly used- The Professor then 
laid down maxims as to the employment of 
flowered marbles, and recommended for study in 
the use of coloured marbles the Pantheon at 
Rome, St. Mark’s at Venice, St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, the interior of Genoa Cathedral, and 
other. buildings, describing the effects there 
‘obtained by different schemes of colour treat- 
ment. Such use of marble, however, should only 
be attempted by those who possessed the rare gift 
of being able to harmonise colours, and had per- 
fected that gift by study, observation, and trial. 
Mr. Writ1Am Youne said he should restrict 
his remarks to the result of his own experience 
and observation on the use of marble in interiors ; 
our climate, as well as the costliness of the ma- 
terial militated against its employment onthe 
outer walls of buildings. The employment of 
marble, which had formerly been almost entirely 
absent from English architecture, had developed 
enormously in recent years; but the question 
presented itself, Did we always use it in the best 
way, and intheright place ? The trueuse of marble 
meant something more than merely lining walls 
with slabs of that material, set in courses marked‘off 
by horizontal and vertical joints after the manner 
oi the marble wall-papers, with which the walls 
of the passage and stairs of every ordinary house 
used to be covered. In marble, as in other ma- 
terials, the architect should follow a certain order 
and scheme to bring out his design; the material 
should be used as ‘the painter did his palette of 
colour, so as to demonstate its full effect. The 
labour of the hewer, the sawyer, and the polisher 
revealed the beauties of marble; thought and 
skill must be added to make it beautiful in archi- 
tecture. To explain his meaning, the author re- 
ferred to the arrangement: of the marbles repre- 
sented in Mr. Alma-Tadema’s pictures, ‘‘‘The 
Roman Bath ’”’ and ‘‘ At the Shrine of Venus,’’ 
etchings of which were shown. For use in a 
large way marbles should be few, but well 
chosen. With three or four different marbles 
handled by a master there was nothing within 
the range of architectural art, from simplicity to 
magnificence, that the architect could not accom- 
plish. In selecting marbles for columns, arches, 
&c., it was sometimes exceedingly difficult to get 
the particular type wanted to insure perfect 
harmony. Columns should be constructive, and. 
not planted on for decoration; if possible, they 
should be monoliths. Square pillars should be- 
solid marble, and not brick cased with lin. marble- 
slabs jointed to imitate solid masonry. The marble 
on walls, where solid blocks would be useless ~ 
waste, should be so treated as to show that it was a. 
lining: Ordinary box-marble chimney-pieces, cons 
sisting of slabs of marble placed one in front and 
one-on each side, as though to give the appearance 
of asolid block, the author considered not to be 
a true use of marble, and not architecture. With 
regard to the question, ‘‘Should Colour Follow 
Form ?’’ the author was of opinion that there 
was much sound truth in Mr. Ruskin’s dictum 
that colour should be visibly independent of form, 
although in actual architectural work it was 
found that colour, as a rule, must follow form. 
There were, however, exceptions—in the latter 
case the effect would be harsh and mechanical, 
in the former case the result would be restless. 
Reasons in support of both views were explained 


houses of any size cannot be built to let at a 
remunerative rental, and I have myself proved 
bya costly experiment that houses built by contract 
after tender will not sell for what they cost. They 
must be built in large numbers in the cheapest pos- 
sible way. Weshall, I amsure, watch with much 
interest the development of any movement which 
will assist in the ever-increasing difficulty of pro- 
viding proper and decent homes for. all classes at 
prices within their means. We have seen dwell- 
ings on a large scale erected by the Industrial 
Dwellings Company, the Peabody Trustees, and 
others, and we await the completion of the several 
schemes now in progress under the control of the 
London County Council, especially as to the cost 
per room or at per foot cube, taking into con- 
sideration the extra conveniences which may be 
provided in addition to mere dwelling-rooms. 
Many provincial towns have made fair progress 
in the provision of dwellings for the wage- earning 
classes ; but rural districts are still badly off, the 
sleeping accommodation in labourers’ cottages 
being deficient, and owing to the impoverished 
condition of the farmer and the squire there is no 
money to spend on improvements. 

Mr. G. Husxkisson GuILiAuME, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Lovegrove, remarked on 
the mistake, both from sanitary and architectural 
view-points, of the barrack-like structures erected 
in the vicinity of Drury-lane and in the Borough. 
He approved of the two-story and three-story 
dwelling having each its own separate entrance to 
each set of rooms, and thought a lobby in con- 
nection with the entrance might be arranged with 
advantage. In Liverpool and Manchester several 
blocks of dwellings had been erected on this plan. 
Reference was also made to the property now being 
developed at Leigham Court Estate, Streatham, 
as an interesting experiment in buildings of this 
description, although intended for a superior class 
of tenant ; these dwellings had several defects in 
planning, including the extreme narrowness of 
the passages and the cramped rooms. 

Mr. B. R. Tucker seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Messrs. J. R. Mannina, W. 
Aiport, H. G. Quarrprmain, C. A. BAsszrr- 
SmirH, and the Presipexr. Mr. Lovecrove 
briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks, which 
was carried by acclamation. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


N ordinary meeting of the Institute was held 

on Monday night, the President, Mr. F. C. 

Penrose, F.R.S., in the chair. The decease of 

the following three Associates was announszed : 

John George Hall, Gordon Macdonald Hills, and 
Alfred Hayles Clark. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF MARBLE FOR DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES. 


Two papers on this subject were read by Prof. 
G. Aitchison, A.R.A., and Mr. William Young, 
of London and Glasgow. In his lecture, Prof. 
Arrcutson briefly touched upon the various kinds 
of stone classed as marble, including porphyry, 
granite, and other silicious stones, and the car- 
bonates of lime, and referred tothe distinctive quali- 
ties and beauty of that material. The Greeks seem- 
ingly chose it mainly on account of the perfection 
to which it could be worked and the delicate 
modelling it would express, and the Italians 
followed in their footsteps. Coloured and varie- 
gated marbles were in high favour among the 
Romans of the Empire, and enormous quantities 
were used by them, and every country in the then 
known world was ransacked for quarries of 
marble. ‘The country-house of the Gordiani had 
in one single portico 200 columns, and in the 
same villa were three basilicas having 100 
columns each. The greater part of the marbles 
used in the palaces, churches, &c., ot the Dark 
Ages and Early Medizeval days were plundered 
from the ancient Roman buildings. In modern 
times, many of the quarries in Algeria, Upper 
Egypt and Phrygia, and elsewhere, which sup- 
plied the ancients have been rediscovered, and 
new ones have been opened. The great drawback 
to the use of flowered marble for columns that 
bear weight was its liability to flaws and defects, 
and every shaft should first be, tested by the 
hydraulic press. With regard to the internal 
use of marble in England, it looked and felt cold 
in winter, and when buildings were not warmed 
the polished surface condensed the damp. 
Marbles mainly formed of carbonate of lime were 
worse than useless externally, as the polish 
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by the author with the aid of photographs of the 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings and other edifices, 
shown by means of the oxyhydrogen lantern, and 
the conclusion was arrived at that an intelligent 
medium should be observed. ' The author next 
discussed the question where to use marble. If 
the where was wrong, the how could never be 
right. One thing was certain; marble was not 
being used in the present day where it ought 
to be used. Largely employed in clubs and 
restaurants, in fish-shops and shop-fronts, in our 
churches marble was conspicuous by its absence. 
It would be well if modern architects would en- 
deavour to see their work as their successors 
would see and criticise it with regard to the use 
of marble. A forecast of such criticism the author 
would try and put before them by imagining 
himself at a meeting of architects in the year 
2395 to hear a lecture on ‘‘The Use, Non-use, 
and Abuse of Marble in the Architecture of 
England at the End of the Nineteenth Century,”’’ 
“in which the hypothetical lecturer deals with the 
lavish use of marble in palaces, club-houses, 
‘mansions, and halls of amusement; its abuse in 
-drinking saloons; its non-use in Government 
buildings, where it would appear to have been 
prohibited by law; and—strange anomaly—its 
complete absence in the churches of the period, 
where only dingy brick and plaster were found, 
-and sometimes one of the cheaper kinds of stone 
was sparingly used. 

Mr. Witr1am Brinv.ey, of the firm of Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley, Westminster Bridge-road, 
5.W., who had lent a large number of specimens 

- of beautifully flowered and figured marbles, gave 
a few words of explanation of the exhibits. 

A vote of thanks to Messrs. Aitchison and 
Young was proposed by Mr. L. Arma-Tapema, 
R.A., and seconded by Mr. Gzorcr Srmonps, of 
Reading. It was unanimously agreed to, and 
was acknowledged by Professor A1rcHison. 
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THE SALON OF THE CHAMP DE MARS. 


‘YYNHE annual Salon of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts at the Champ de Mars 
opened its doors to the general public yesterday 
(Thursday). The President of the Republic 
made his official visit the day before the varnishing 
day, and artists and critics were invited a few days 
before in order to allow them to prepare the 
numerous critiques which are published in all the 
apers. Ata first view it may be said that the 
hamp de Mars Salon of this year does not com- 
pare favourably with those of the few former 
years. ‘Taking the Salon as a whole this will 
undoubtedly be admitted by all. <A closer 
attention, however, reveals many works of painting 
and a few of sculpture which will certainly attract 
much attention. ‘The visitor who may compare 
the two annual Salons, that of the Champ de 
Mars and that of the Champs Elysées, which 
will also open its doors in about a week’s time, 
will certainly decide in favour of the Champs 
Elysees, as being more attractive in works of 
painting and sculpture, and containing a larger 
variety of styles and various schools, the general 
effect on the public being that of the greater 
artistic value of the works of art there exhibited. 
At the Salon of the Champ de Mars, this year 
at least, there is very little to be seen of 
the dashing and original work of some of the 
younger French artists, very little of that vigour 
and artistic feeling combined with originality 
in subject and style of painting so characteristic 
of the younger school of French art. There are 
a very large number of works of American 
painters studying or living at Paris, a good deal 
of foreign work, and a certain number of works 
of English painters, some of them destined to draw 
remark. ‘Taking a first summary view of the 
paintings, not at all as regards their order of 
merit, but those which strike the eye and call for 
more marked attention, we have the -‘‘ Joys of 
Life,”’ by Alfred Roll, a large and attractive pic- 
ture representing a gay throng of lightly-dressed 
girls and men taking their full share of the joys 
pf life in mad dances in a sunlit glade, tripping 
to the sound of the music of an idyllic orchestra 
in the foreground. A group of naked figures of 
women amongst green foliage in the foreground 
shows the talent of the artist in his treatment of 
lein-air effects of flesh tones. The picture is a 
most attractive one, the various blendings of the 
tones of foliage, flesh, and dress on the large 
canvas are exceedingly clever, and this painting 
will certainly be pronounced as one of the best of 
this year. The picture of Albert Dagnaux, 


entitled ‘‘The Donkey,”’ is interesting as regar 
the clever modelling and effective colouring 


of flesh against a background of foliage. The 


picture portrays two nude women playfully 
endeavouring to entice a donkey to enter the lake 
below them ; the subject is very simple, but lends 


itself to the study of open-air flesh effects. - xe 


Marie-Joseph Iwill shows nearly a dozen rather 
large paintings representing nature under curious 
effects, seascapes under night and moon effects, 
painted in a most interesting manner, and in a 
style special to the artist. The picture which 
attracts the most attention is ‘‘ The Vision of the 
Calvary at Htaples.”” The sea-quay is dimly 
seen under the mist and spray from the stormy 
seas the sky is covered with clouds. The centre 


of the picture contains a brilliant spot where the 


unearthly vision of the Calvary appears, the Cross 
and Christ leaning towards the sea, and forming 
a haven beacon to suffering ships at sea. 

An American painter, Humphreys Johnston, 
has several pictures full of good colour. The most 
noticeable is ‘‘ The Rose Domino,’’ a woman with 
a dress of a rather startling scarlet-pink colour, 
rendered, however, pleasing by a skilfully-toned 
dark background. 

Frantz Courtens shows five not unpleasing 
pictures. A marine-scape, cleverly painted, and 
the ‘‘ Sea Wolves ’’—a vigorous but not attractive 
painting representing a group of sailors playing 
at cards—are the best. Harrison, as usual, has 
some attractive work : ‘‘Solitude,’’ a well-painted 
series of waves under a gloomy sky; ‘‘The 
Sprites,’’ a rocky shore scene, containing the 
naked figures of two boys—a study in blue which 
is not pleasing; ‘‘ The Reverie,’ a nude, re- 
clining figure of a girl on the bank of a stream, 
most harmonious as regards colouring; ‘The 
Rising Moon,’’ another colour study; ‘‘ The 
Bathers,’’ an effective open-air study -of two 
naked boys; ‘‘'The Mysteries of Night,” a figure 
of a naked boy standing on the sea-shore, and 
gazing at the moonlit waves; and another called 
§* Florida.”’ 

A study of a girl’s head, by Henry Bondel, 
should not be passed by; the colouring is most 
delicate. 

Jean Weertz has a picture which will attract 
much attention, ‘‘ For the Sake of Humanity— 
for the Sake of the Fatherland,” a large canvas 
representing the Christ bleeding on the Cross, and 
looking down pitying on asoldier who has fallen, 
wounded and dying, from his horse at the foot of 
the Cross, and clenching his country’s flag in his 
dying grasp. A startling and effective picture. 
The same artist has a portrait of the President of 
the Senate. ; 

The picture by Laureano Barrau is pleasingly 
attractive. It represents, on a large canvas, Don 
Quixote being shaved by the Court maidens, 
amidst the laughter of the courtiers. Very har- 
monious colouring and pleasing painting. 

The picture by Chabas, ‘‘ The Poet Conjuring 
up His Fancy’s Forms,’’ is somewhat mystic in 
style. The poet, with the Muse leaning over his 
shoulder, conjures the forms of women fancies 
rising from the mist of the meadows below him. 

Five extraordinary panel paintings are those 
by Emile Friant, of wondrous colouring, and 
curious style of execution. Max Klinger has a 
very large painting, ‘The Judgment of Paris.”’ 
The picture is not at all pleasing; the tones of 
the flesh-colouring are very yellow. The frame, 
however, is a most extraordinary work of origin- 
ality. Gaston La Touche has five panels, ordered 
by the Minister of Fine Arts. These are very 
large canvases, representing very. gaily-coloured 
and fantastic carnival dress scenes. These paint - 
ings cannot fail to attract attention, by reason of 
their brilliant colouring, which is, however, 
harmonious taken as an ensemble. Ernest Duez 
has a large picture, representing the hour of 
baby-feeding at the Maternité—a room full of 
wet-nurses giving Nature’s food to the tiny 
inmates of the asylum. 

Stott, of Oldham, shows two rather large 
pictures—‘‘ The Awakening of the Rose Fairy ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Enchanted Wood.”’ The colouring is 
good and harmonious, but the subjects are rather 


uninteresting. Brull. has half-a-dozen eae Ro 


the ‘‘Femme au Raisin,’’ a study of a nude 
woman and grapes, is effective in flesh-colouring 
and background. Francois Lafon exhibits a large 
well-painted and attractive picture, “ Constanti- 
nople in the 4th Century,’’ representing the 
pillage of a church, and the carrying-off of 
women who had taken refuge at the altar. Checa 
shows a vigorous and stirring battle-scene, ‘‘ The 


Ravine of Waterloo.’” John Lavery has five 


t 


pa of a 

exhibits nearly a d 

bright, but harmonious — 

Carriére will attract attention Ah 
Theatre,”’ a large picture painted “in 
representing the crowded galleries of a 

- Gari Melchers, an Ameri 
very excellent figure scenes, cont 
quite the artist’s own—rather light in 
tions, but forming a marvellously. 
ensemble. Peter Kroyer has, with his 
Evening,’’ a very pretty picture, | with 
light effect on the seashore. Georg 
exhibits a good study of open ig 
flesh—that of two naked girls 
grassy meadow. Emile Friant 
cellent large panels destined fc 
Nancy Town-hall, 

_ The picture of this year’ 
Lhermitte, representing the ‘‘ Halles 
or central market, in the early morn 
immense canvas is crowded with life and 


and is destined for the decoration of. the 


Town-hall. The same well-known 
hibits also two excellent. pictures, 
Fountain,”’? and ‘‘In the Garden,”’ the. 
beautifully-painted evening effect. Anoth« 
icture, which will draw attention, is the 
Dyechoae by Couturier, representi 
ship in a stormy sea crowded with 
heads uncovered, listening to the s 
raying for the soul of the man who is st 
for life in the stormy sea, — 
impossible to rescue. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Forbes has two 
pictures, one of a view in Cornwall 
other a wood scene, containing good ¢ 
Frederic Uhde exhibits a larg C 
carrying of the body of the Christ to 1 
a group of figures lighted up by the 
of the bearers. Jean Weertzt 
portraits, worthy of attenti 
shows a number of Algerian scenes, v 
style and colouring. J. Shannon has 
excellent portraits. One which is ex 
harmonious and skilful in colour 
a painter, a background of folia 
ground lightened up by a few colo 
Also a very clever portrait of th 


attention are : M 
Belleuse; a remarkable painting 
‘‘The Mirror’? of Miss Lee-Robbi 
Golden Age,”’ by Aimé Pet . 
Binet; ‘At the Fountain,” 
Returning Herd,”’ by Gauges 
of the North Squadron, by Joh: 
tures in the brilliant style of the 
Alfred Agache; several interesting 
Albert Aublet; a couple of large 
frescoes by Bastian Lepage; ‘“‘At Wor 
a portrait and picture by Sir EH. 
“Summer,’’ by Henry Dav: 
pictures by José Frappa; a porh 
Sarah Bernhardt, by Gandara; oth 
by James Guthrie; two good pictur 
Israels ; two studies of decorative com: 
MacMonnies; a large panel, 
staircase of the Boston Libra 
Glorifying Genius, Messenger of 
Puvis de Chavannes; . several pai 
Douglas Robinson; ‘‘ The Noce,”’ | 
Rousseau ; ‘* Deception,’’ ‘‘ The New-be 
four other pictures, by Alfred Stevens | 
of Lieutenant Mizon in Arab costume, t 
Teissier ; and several other paintin. 
to study during a first view. oe 
There are a very large number ¢ 
pastels, water-colours, and minia 
noticeable drawings by Aublet, 
Carrier Beleuse, Chabas, Dagnau 


Iwill, Roll, and others. eae 
The sculpture garden is not imposin, 
this year’s exhibits go. The few 
sculpture works are:—A Monument 
and a portrait by Bartholomé, | 
bust by Dampt, two busts by R 
work of importance. ; Sues 
There are a large number of e 
objects in bronze, faience, china 
woodwork, also several interesting 
panels. Several of the interesti 
work of the late Joseph Cheret attract 
A large interesting panel of ceram 
painted glass, by Leon Farque, r 
Assumption of the Virgin; a— 
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estined for the Orleans Cathedral, by 
d; some interesting and pretty faience 
Lachenal ; several curiously-constructed 
favrile glass, by L. Tiffany ; and a few 
mosaic glass, by Tournel. 

sarchitecture rooms are not very interesting ; 
are a few of the schemes sent in for the 
ition of 1900 competition; several more or 
teresting drawings of buildings by Baudot, 
, Jourdain, and others. 
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rY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XVIIL. 
Grorcz H. Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 


_ Construction (continued). 


Lad f 
mnection with the kitchen, bakery, and 
res departments, it would be desirable for 
asylums to provide an apartment for the 
purpose of testing the food and other 
38, whether these be obtained from the 
a farm or workrooms, or from contractors 
These are always weighed or counted, 
ssiny through the storerooms would be 
to some examination ; but it would be 
advantage that there should be a special 
oom where samples would be kept and 
s made as to the condition and quality of 
materials supplied to the institution. 
on of the room for the use of the testing 
ht advantageously be near either the 


the lettersJ and K indicate the posi- 
wards for the male and female patients 
y. Thestores and supplies would come 
direction of M, and, after passing 
kitchen department, A, B, C, D, E, 
dining-hall at PP, the utensils 
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used in the dining-hall being washed up in the 
room F’, which communicates with it by a hatch, 

In this arrangement, suitable for 1,000 patients. 
a vegetable scullery is provided at A, which 
would be fitted with slate shelving, a dresser with 
wooden top and drawers or cupboard beneath, 
and two potato-bins with hinged covers. This 
apartment would have an outer door communi- 
cating with a corridor leading to the stores, &c., 
and an inner doorway communicating with a 
rather larger apartment at B, which forms a 
vegetable kitchen, and is fitted with two potato- 
washers, two vegetable boilers, one vegetable 
steaming-chest, and, along one side, a table or 
dresser with vegetable washers. 

Therefore, in the two apartments A and B the 
whole of the operations connected with the vege- 
table cooking are performed, and the entire area 
of the large kitchen at C becomes available for all 
other cooking purposes—an arrangement which 
has been found to tend considerably to an orderly 
management of this department. 

In this plan the fittings for the great kitchen at 
C would include dressers, four boiling pans in the 
centre of the kitchen, with balanced covers, four 
gas roasting ovens, hot plate, two warrenisers, 
one beef-tea apparatus, coffee and tea apparatus ; 
between these appliances and the entrance to the 
dining-hall space is left for two tables, this being 
a convenient position for them, having regard to 
the access to and from the serving-room at E, in 
the centre of which a hot closet and carving-table 
would be fixed. 


c en (say near to the letter M inj The room D would be used as a crockery and 


bread-room, &c., and would communicate with 
the dining-hall at P by means of a window- 
hatch, as also would the wash-up room at F. 
The large scullery at G would be fitted with a 
range of washing-sinks and drainers on the one 
side and dressers and shelving on tke other, and 
would communicate directly with the knife-room 
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at H, which would contain knife machines, sink, 
and dressers. With regard to this plan gene- 
rally, it will be observed that there are only three 
entrances to the whole of the kitchen department. 
This is of some advantage with regard to the 
question of supervision and the care of any patients 
who may be therein employed. 

Here it may be noted that the kitchen depart- 
ment of an asylum affords some special opportuni- 
ties for a violent patient (should he obtain access, 
or inadvertently as a worker be permitted to 
enter) to obtain formidable weapons. Therefore 
pokers, brooms, brushes, shovels, and many other 
articles require to be locked up in closets ; a lum 
of coal, forks and knives, have all to be look 
after by the officials, who know very often that 
these things may be hidden by one patient for 
the express purpose of either inflicting future 
injury on some other inmate or for suicide. Even 
when all possible care has been observed in the 
above respect, yet patients contrive to make clubs, 
or secrete stones, &c., and many require to have 
their clothing constantly searched. It has been 
suggested that even the walks in the asylum 
grounds should be all laid with asphalte so as to 
avoid loose stones; but except in those asylums 
almost exclusively occupied by criminal and 
violent patients, such an expensive precaution for 
the whole of a large asylumis perhaps inadvisable. 


There is less prospect of this danger of violence 
by patients in the kitchens and laundries of 
asylums than in the patients’ wards, where 
means of locking up dangerous articles must be 
arranged for by the architect. 

A medical authority has stated that patients in 
asylums never (or seldom) use for purposes of 
violence anything not in the nature of a club or 
stick, and that knives and cutting instruments are 
commonly used by suicidal patients against them- 
selves, not others. 

In some asylums, smaller kitchens are provided 
in addition to those belonging to the general 
administration department. This has sometimes 
been necessary by reason of the extension of the 
wards of the institution beyond the capabilities 
of its administration buildings, or perhaps as an 
adjunet of buildings intended only for the re- 
ception of quiet, working, and chronic patients. 
A kitchen suitable for such purposes is shown 
upon Fig. 34, where upon a moderate scale is 
shown a convenient arrangement of all that is 
necessary. Here again it will be observed that 
the whole of the kitchen apartments are arranged 
with the view of obtaining a thorough supervision, 
and that thereare but two entrances to the whole 
of the suite of rooms. 

Some such arrangement as this would be quite 
suitable for a private asylum, or public asylum 
of moderate size such as are to be found in the 
rural districts of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

There are at present only two asylumns in~ 
Ireland that have so many as 1,000 patients; 
these are at Richmond (near Dublin) and at_ 
Cork. There are about 1,500 patients at the 
former, and about 1,100 at the latter. The next 
largest is at Ballinasloe where there are about 
800 patients. There are altogether twenty-two 
district asylums in Ireland containing altogether 
about 12,000 patients (being nearly equal to the 
total number of insane paupers chargeable to the 
county of London). There is, however, a new 
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asylum to be erected at Portraine (near to Dublin) 
which is to contain 2,000 patients. The average 
number of patients to one asylum in Ireland is 
about 550. The number of patients in the 
twelve district asylums of Scotland, was lately 
about 290 to each asylum, the greatest number 
being at Inverness asylum, where there were 486 
patients. 

The kitchens and kitchen apparatus to. be pro- 
vided for asylums of such a variety of sizes and 
styles as are likely to be erected in the years to 
come in all parts of these islands (for insanity is 
greatly on the increase in nearly all districts) are 
matters of great importance, inefficient apparatus 
being the source, not only of so much loss and 
detriment to the health of the patients, and 
‘comfort to the officials, but also of a great 
financial loss to the ratepaying public, as will at 
once be understood if it be borne in mind how 
great are the numbers of patients in all the 
asylums of this country. 

In an asylum of moderate size the bread- 
baking and cooking apparatus may be included in 
one range within the kitchen, and the cost of a 
separate bakehouse and adjuncts avoided; but 
these combination arrangements must be carefully 
contrived, and every detail well thought out. 
There is a very compact patent cooking apparatus 
for boiling, roasting, stewing, broiling, steaming, 
baking bread and pastry, &c., which will also 
supply hot water for baths, lavatories, and 
laundries for large numbers, all with a single 
fire; the special advantages of this apparatus 
(which is manufactured by Messrs. Benham and 
Sons, Limited, of Wigmore-street, W.) are, 
remarkable economy of fuel, simplicity of 
management, perfect control, and great external 
coolness. 

As with sane persons, a great variety of food is 
beneficial to asylum patients. It is not easy to vary 
the rations for a large number of persons ; but the 
manner of cooking may be regularly varied so as 
to avoid sameness. But this variety cannot be 
obtainable unless the architect provides for 
suitable and convenient ranges, and the appliances 
proper for an asylum kitchen, where, it should be 
remembered, something like 600lb. of meat, 
200lb. of fat, and 1,800lb. of starchy matter, 
bread, potatoes, &c., have to be cooked or pre- 
pared (every day) for an asylum where there are 
1,000 ordinary working patients, exclusive of the 
food specially required for the officers of the 
institution. Of course, the idle and the infirm 
patients require less food, say 6oz. of meat and 
fat, and 180z. or 200z. of bread, potatoes, &c., 
per day. 

Some asylum kitchens are very handsomely 
fitted up, the lagging to the steam chests, &c., 
being of mahogany, with brass or copper hooping. 
The steel and brasswork is occasionally of a more 
costly description. than the circumstances of a 
pauper lunatic asylum require; but whatever 
appliances may be adopted, it is of the utmostim- 
portance that all should be-of a substantial and 
plain description, and so arranged as to be acces- 
sible for repairs and cleansing. 

The system by which the patients havea special 
set of meals for each day of the week is not 
considered to be satisfactory by some asylum 
authorities, as it brings with it a monotonous 
Sequence of expected meals, such as give such dis- 
satisfaction on board some ocean-liners, and which 
are perhaps occasioned by that sometimes neces- 
sarily cramped condition of the cooking-galley, 
which need never occur in the case of an asylum 
kitchen. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES. 
By Joun Lrantne. 
(Continued from page 532.) : 
MAHOGANY, 


Sete a few years ago mahogany was the 

principal wood used for internal joinery of 
the best quality—sometimes solid, sometimes 
veneered. This is not now the case; pitch-pine 
varnished or French-polished, wainscot, teak, and 
American walnut have, to a great extent, taken 
_its place. 5; 

Hor w.c., bath, and lavatory fittings, and hand- 
rails, and as a backing for veneers of more ex- 
pensive wood, it cannot be surpassed, and will 
probably continue to be preferred for these pur- 
poses. ; 

Much of the common mahogany is little better 


than cedar, which wood is sometimes substituted 


for mahogany. This, and the common qualities | 
of mahogany, are stained before polishing, to 
give them a richer hue and to delude the unwary 

Cuba, St. Domingo, and Honduras were for-| 
merly the chief sources of the supply of maho-| _ 
gany ; but it is now obtained from many other] 
countries. Yucatan, Panama, Mexico, and Africa 
send large quantities. pe is eaten 

The quality of mahogany varies greatly, and. 
the best figured wood is nearly always cut into 
veneers. ‘This will sometimes fetch at auction | 
5s. or more per foot of inch, while the price of | 
ordinary qualities.may be under 4d. 3 

Mahogany in the log is sold by auction calliper 
measure, and about 70 per cent. of the cubic 
content only is charged for, as it is a custom of 
the trade to allow the difference, about 30 per | 
cent., for the waste assumed to accrue in the 
process of cutting into thicknesses. ‘The amount 
of advantage derived by the timber-merchant 
from this allowance will, of course, vary accord- 
ing to the condition of the log. ‘The following 
average prices per foot superficial of inch at the 
Dock sales of 1894 may be compared. with the 
timber-merchant’s prices. for the thicknesses ; 
but these latter include the cost of sawing, 
while the former do not. It must also be remem- 
bered that the merchant’s purchases are in larger 
quantities than it would suit the average builder 
to buy. ; 
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Honduras (in the North of England and Liver- 
pool sometimes called bay-wood) is imported in 
logs 24in. to 48in. square and 12ft. to“ 14ft. in 
length. Sometimes planks 5ft. wide are imported, 
but very seldom. It is distinguished from Spanish 
mahogany by its absence of figure, by its even 
grain, and grey specks instead of white, as in the 
former. It is mostly shipped from Belize. 


Panama is similar to Honduras, but is mis- 
shapen and in short lengths, and so badly prepared 
that it is somewhat unpopular. Is shipped from 
Colon and Darien. Zar 
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Mexican is also similar to Honduras: Was im- 
ported in logs ldin. to 36in. square and 20ft. to 
30ft. in length, but of late has been mostly of 
small sizes. Shipped from Minatitlan, Tecolutla, 
Tlacotalpam, &¢. pape ane 


Tubasco is, next to Spanish, the best mahogany 
brought into the market. Is imported in logs 
1d5in. to 36in. and 20ft. to 30ft. in length. The 
better qualities have good figures, and are very 
often used when Spanish is specified. Shipped 
from Chiltepec, Laguna, Tonala, Santa Ana, &c. 


Cuba (Spanish) is the best mahogany imported, 
and fetches the largest price. Is imported in 
logs 12in. to 24in. square and 20ft. to 30ft. in|- 
length, but the logs get smaller year by year. It 
is distinguishable by small white specks. Is Gl 
shipped trom Gibara, Nuevitas, St. Jago, &. ; 


St. Domingo (Hayti) is as good or better than 
Cuba mahogany, but always smaller, and but 
little comes into the market now. Is sometimes 
to be had 20in. to 26in. square, and about 10ft. in 
length. aie = 
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African.—This mahogany is of recent intro- 
duction, but is good and well prepared. Its value 
is rising. Is imported in logs 12in. to 36in. 
square, and some as much as 36ft. in length; is} 
shipped from Axim, <Assinee, &c. The Liver- 
pool import in 1888 was 88,499ft.; in 1893, 
4,983,3857ft. The waste in conversion of maho- 
gany is 5 per cent. less than i.6., 
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= 15 per cent. © eee 
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fea few current generalisations about 
ive value of handrails which, as they 
juently made of mahogany, may be 
mentioned here :— 


é handrail is worth twice straight, 
circular ditto is worth two and a half 
i ditto is worth four times straight. 
comparative value of deal and mahogany 
Is be illustrated by a 4}in. by 3in. 
ul, assuming a joint and hand- 
Oft. in length. 
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The adjuncts of fixing, as housings, &c., would 
be separately stated in a bill of quantities. 
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THE HEYWOOD MUNICIPAL SCIENCE, 
ART, AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


j fase formal opening of this school took place 
last December by Mr. Thos. Snape, M.P. for 
the Heywood Division. The site chosen (a central 
one) is at the corner of Hind Hill-street and Pine- 
street, having the principal facade to the former. 
The school itself covers some 680 square yards, but 
a considerable area of land at present vacant has 
been retained to provide for future extensions on 
the Pine-street side. The building has two 
entrances from the ground floor, with vestibules 
to each—one in the centre of the principal facade 
to Hind Hill-street, and a second one forming a 
supplementary entrance to the school generally, 
in the Vine-street elevation. This entrance will 
be principally used by the students attending the 
technical and art schools, and gives direct access 
to basement floor. Themain entrance is approached 
by a short flight of steps, and opens into a vesti- 
bule and small entrance-hall, which forms the 
centre of communication between all parts of the 
building. From this entrance-hall a corridor 
leads to the various teaching rooms on this floor 
—viz., three classrooms for cookery, commercial 
subjects, &c.; science lecture-room, 60ft. by 30ft. ; 
science drawing-room, 32ft. by 21ft. 6in. Near 
the entrance-hall isa room for secretarial work, 
and a small lobby insures additional privacy and 
quietness to the committee-room. The latter, 
18ft. by 18ft. 6in., is fitted up with faience 
mantel, overmantel, and hearth, from the Bur- 
mantofts Company, of Leeds. ‘This treatment 
has also been introduced in the secretary’s office. 
The science theatre is planned so that, if required, 
it can be readily subdivided by one or more fold- 
ing swivel partitions. Accommodation is provided 
on this and other floors for lavatories and con- 
veniences. At the end of the main corridor lead- 
ing from the principal entrance is a stone staircase, 
leading upwards to the first floor, and downwards 
to the basement. The first floor is devoted to two 
sections—chemistry and art. In the former pro- 
vision is made for chemical lecture theatre, 
3lft. 6in. by 21ft. 6in.; chemical laboratory, 
34ft. 9in. by 21ft. 6in., each entered through a 
lobby with double doors, in order to isolate 
and prevent the fumes from penetrating 
the other working parts of the building. 
Each of these rooms is fully equipped with 
working benches, draught closets, demonstrator’s 
tables, &c., and a raised gallery to seat some 90 
students, fixed in the lecture theatre. Balance- 
room, store and re-agent-room are also given, 
adjacent to the laboratory, and entered from 
same, all fitted with benches, &c. Open-timbered 
roofs in pitch-pine are provided in the laboratory 
and lecture theatre, ceiled across the collar beam, 
and giving additional light and air-space. On 
the north side, well-lighted rooms for the teach- 
ing of art; antique room, 30ft. by 30ft.; and 
elementary art-room, 49ft. by 30ft. ‘These 
rooms are directly approached from the landing 
of the staircase next Pine-street, and being ex 
suite, can be utilised for exhibits of pictures, prize 
distributions, &c., as one large room. The 
vitiated air is also mechanically withdrawn from 
the various rooms, corridors, &c., at the floor 
level, by means of an exhaust fan working in 
conjunction with ducts, below the feed ducts 
under the several corridors, &c. The three 
principal elevations are faced with red stock 
bricks from Ruabon, the dressings generally 
being of Clayton stone, Keighley, the steps and 
landings being in Whitworth stone. All enriched 
work has been modelled in Ruabon terracotta, 
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from cartoons provided by the architects. 
The whole of the roofs are covered with the best 
light-green slates from the Tilberthwaite Quarry, 
in the Lake District, and finished with a red-tile 
ridge. Internally the buildiag is finished in a 
simple and substantial manner ; the joiners’ work 
throughout, except basement, being executed in 
the best quality of pitch-pine twice varnished. 
The corridors are paved with pitch-pine wood 
blocks, and the lavatories, &c., are concreted. 
Messrs. Blakely and Bell, of Heywood, haye 
successfully carried out the main contract, as- 
sisted by local tradesmen and others. The 
architects are Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of Manchester; and the clerk of 
works is Mr. Robert Hardman, of Heywood. The 
design was selected in ‘‘open’’ competition by 
the assessor, the late Mr. Tuke (of the firm of 
Maxwell and Tuke, of Manchester), who was 
called in to assist the committee in their selection 
from a number of schemes submitted. 
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SANITARY CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION 
AT MANCHESTER. 


ye exhibition of sanitary appliances was opened 

on Monday in St. James’s Hall, Manchester, 
by the Lord Mayor of that city, and will remain. 
open for three weeks. In connection with the. 
display a series of conferences on sanitary sub- 
jJects-1s being held this week from Wednesday 
until this (Friday) evening. The speakers or 
readers of papers at the conference are to include 
Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P., Mr. A. E. Fletcher 
(Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Alkali Works), 
Dr. G. H. Bailey, Mr. William Spinks, Dr. 
Emrys-Jones, Mr. ©. Roberts, the Bishop of 
Manchester, the Earlof Meath, Cardinal Vaughan, 
and Sir B. W. Richardson, F.R.S: The com- 
mittee for testing smoke-preventing appliances 
met on Wednesday to receive the report on 
operations in progress since 1889. A statement 
of the objects of the Smoke Abatement League 
was laid before the conference on the same day. 
A section on ‘‘ Sanitation of Schools and Educa- 
tion’? embraces the result of special scientific 
investigations ; and papers on ‘‘ The Air of 
Schools ’’ and ‘‘The Lighting of Schools”’ have 
dealt with the effect on the eyesight of the 
children. The subject of ‘‘ Woman’s Work in 
Sanitary Reform’ will be discussed by members 
of the Ladies’ Health Society of Manchester. At 
the closing of the Sanitary Association’s Con- 
ference to-day (Friday) Sir B. W. Richardson will 
give an address on ‘‘ Sanitation—a Review of 
the Past and an Ideal for the Future.’’ In the 
evening Sir B. W. Richardson will deliver a 
special address to the working classes at the 
Health Exhibition on ‘‘ Individual Sanitation 
amongst the Working Classes.’’ The first con- 
ference of distrivt councils of registered plumbers. 
in the Northern and Midland counties was opened 
yesterday and will be continued to-day.. A great 
variety of subjects were dealt with at this Con- 
ference, all relating to the registration move- 
ment. The readers of papers were mainly 
registered ‘plumbers, but contributions were 
made by others interested in promoting good 
sanitary plumbing, including an opening address 
and paper by Mr. John Holden, F.R.I.B.A., 
Manchester, and papers by Mr. J. H. Reynolds 
(secretary of the Manchester Municipal Technical 
School), Mr. W. Hunsworth, C.E. (Liverpool), 
Dr. Vacher (Medical Officer of Health to the 
Cheshire County Council), Mr. J. W. Connon, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Leeds), and Mr. Fred Scott (Man- 
chester). 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Electric Light for Country Houses, by JouN 
Henry Kyicut (London: Crosby Lockwood and 
Son), is a practical illustrated handbook on the 
erection and running of small installations, with 
particulars of cost. Mr. Knight, who has lighted 
his own house with electricity, gives many useful 
and practical hints for the help of those who wish 
to light their own houses. In country districts 
the information given in this concise little) ))* 
will be of value. Speaking of cost, the 
author shows how country and suburban resi- 
dences may be lighted by electricity even more 
cheaply than they can be by gas, and very little 
in excess of lighting by paraffin-oil lamps, to say 
nothing of its greater cleanliness and sanitary 
advantages. The cost of installation in the 
author’s house, where sixteen lamps are in use, 
did not exceed £90, including an iron shed for 
engine and dynamo. He says the cost of wiring, 
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lamps, &c., is about 25s. per light, while the cost 
of plant may be roughly set down at anything 
from £4 to £10 per light for small installations. 
The other chapters of the book give the general 
reader some excellent advice about the selection 
of plant, motive power, dynamo, and a general 
outline of the principles of electric lighting and 
its management. We can recommend this little 
book to all who think of fitting up the electric 
light in their own houses. A perusal will save 
the owner much yvexation and cost. 
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AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Be Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters ‘and 
Joiners for 1894, just issued by the General 
Secretary, Mr. F. Chandler, of Brunswick-street, 
Manchester, mentions that the past year will be 
remembered as one of general commercial depres- 
sion, the effect of which on the trade has shown 
itself by the increased numbers receiving un- 
employed benefit, which in the month of May 
(the lowest recorded).reached a total of 1,483. 
Notwithstanding this serious drawback, the 
society were able to add £1,198 1ds. 24d. to their 
accumulated capital, after paying a sum of no 
less than £96,013 0s. 4d. in benefits to members. 

Forty-six new branches were opened during 
the year; thirty-three of these are in England, 
two in Ireland, seven in Scotland, three in Wales, 
and one in the United States. After allowing for 
the closing of two in Ireland, three in the United 
States, and four in Australia, through the re- 
moval of resident members from these places, 
there is a net total of 666 branches. The number 
of members admitted has been 6,743, and the 
exclusions 4,191, whilst 326 have been removed 
by death, thus leaving a membership at the close 
of the year of 43,041, or an increase of 2,045. 
The income has amounted to £115,759 17s. 03d., 
and the expenditure to £114,561 1s. 10d., while 
at the end of the year a cash balance was held 
of £74,119 6s. 53d. The total assets are 
£80,989 1s. 53d., or £2 0s. 83d. per member over 
the ordinary section. Jn unemployed benefit 
there was expended £41,085 8s. 74d., or £1 0s. 8d. 
per member, being an increase of £10,577 as com- 
pared with the previous year, which, although 
the highest amount in the aggregate that ever 
was paid in one year to unemployed, is consider- 
ably less per member than was required in 1885, 
1886, 1887, and 1888. 

This branch of expenditure includes a certain 
amount expended in those countries to which 
members have emigrated. For instance, owing to 
the deplorable state of trade in America and 
Canada, it required last year £6,011 5s. 94d., or 
an average of £3 13s. 23d. per member, to meet 
their requirements in unemployed benefit ; whilst 
in Australasia the amount was £2,819 13s. 7d., 
or £2 16s. 03d. per member. 

Sick benefit, the next largest item, cost 
£24,338 9s. 73d., or 12s. 23d. per member, as 
against £24,511 7s. 1ld. the previous year. The 
average per member paid in 1893 amounted to 
15s. 3d. per member. Superannuation benefit 
required an expenditure of £9,346 63. 1d., or 
4s. 8id. per member, being an increase of 
£1,535 19s. 103d. This. should, however, be 
considered in conjunction with the reduced 
amount paid in sick benefit. 

The amount required for replacing tools lost by 
members of the ordinary section through fire, 
water, or theft has been £1,624 0s. 9d., or 92d. per 
member, which is nearly £1,000 less than the 
previous year, and a lower average than has been 
experienced since 1872. Accident benefit is re- 
sponsible for an expenditure of £2,490, or ls. 3d. 
per member; sending members to situations, 
£282 198. 55d.; funerals, £4,506 7s. 6d., or 2s. 3d. 
per member; grants to distressed members and 
their wives, £1,524 93. 5d., or 9d. per member 
(ordinary section) ; grants to other trades, £97. 

In trade privileges, for maintaining the existing 
working regulations, and obtaining improved 
conditions of labour for the trade, there was 
expended £9,687 16s. lld., or 4s. 103d. per 
member, being £6,217 1s. 113d. less than the 
previous year. 

Under the Employers’ Liability Act upwards 
of £400 has been secured for members in com- 
pensation for injuries sustained whilst following 
their employment in various amounts, from £6 
up to £175, at a cost to the society of £115 10s. 

The sum of £1,029 16s. 113d. has been received 
by trade section members, making a total ex- 
penditure in benefits of £96,013 0s. 4d. 


THE CRISIS IN THE LONDON BUILDING | 
. TRADE, 4) eatue ova ee 


\ E are glad to state that the tension in the 

London building trades, which has been 
very great during the past few weeks, is now 
relaxed, for, as will be seen below, the employers, 
in face of the great majority of workmen in 
favour of continuing the present arrangements, 
decidedjyesterday to extend the existing working 
rules, which expire on Wednesday next, throughout 


May, on condition that both parties agree to the. 


appointment by June Ist of an arbitrator. It is 
to be hoped that a man of recognised position and 
impartiality, in whose judgment and unswerving 
integrity and fairness both sides will feel entire 
confidence, will be nominated, as, these conditions 
given, there can be little doubt as to the decision 
he will generally arrive at on the matters in dis- 
pute. The offer of arbitration will, we trust, be 
accepted by the men, when there can be little 
doubt that all friction will soon cease. 

It will be remembered that in 1892 a three 
years’ agreement was signed by representatives 
of men and employers, abolishing certain con- 
ditions, and that agreement terminated the 
great strike and lock-out of carpenters and 
joiners in that year, after it had continued for 
some 32 weeks. During the past six weeks 
the members of the thirty-two trade-unions 
affiliated to the London Building ‘Trades’ 
Hederation have been balloting on the question 


whether they should submit to the two proposals. 


of the Master Builders’ Association, which aimed 
at altering the working rules now to be renewed 
by reintroducing piecework and authorising the 
sub-letting of work. Both the clauses insisted on 
by the employers were strenuously opposed by the 
men, more especially that as to piecework. 

Mr. J. Verdon (the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion) states that the existing deadlock arose 
over the demand made by the Masters’ Associa- 
tion to insert a new rule recognising the principle 
of sub-letting work. The real difficulty was not 
as to the employment or non-employment of non- 
union hands, but as to this question of piece- 
work. The Master Builders’ Association main- 
tain, on the other hand, that the sole point of 
serious disagreement between the two sides had 
reference to the employment of non-unionists, 
and that the question of sub-letting did not 
endanger the situation in the least. 

The whole of the ballots of the trades affected 
had been completed on Saturday. The exact 
figures have not. been made public ; but it is well 


known that all branches of the trades have 


decided by a very large majority to uphold the 
agreement of 1892. 

Ata general meeting of the members of the 
Central Association of Master Builders of Lon- 
don, held yesterday (Thursday) afternoon at 
their offices, 31, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C., 
Mr. George H. Trollope, President of the 
Association, occupied the chair, and there 
was & very numerous attendance of members. 
The proceedings were private; but the official 
statement furnished to the Press states 
that the members were invited to con- 
sider the present position with regard to the 
termination of the code of rules of the build- 
ing trade, which come automatically to an end on 
May 1, in consequence of the representatives of 
the tradeseunions declining to agree tothe insertion 
of new clauses providing for the harmonious 
working of union and non-union men, and for 
the regulation of sub-letting. After a prolonged 
discussion, it was unanimously resolved to con- 
tinue the working rules for a time, on condition 
that an arbitrator to decide the points in differ- 
ence be appointed by June 1; ee 

OO ——__ 

The completion of the great Roman Catholic 
church of St. Francis, Glasgow, is now in progress, 
and the work is now being pushed on very rapidly, 
The nave was built about 15 years ago from the 
designs of the Pugins, and now the chancel and 
chapels are being erected under the direction of the 


same architects, assisted by Brother Patrick, who | 


has watched over the work from the commence- 
ment. 2 


To minimise the danger of fire, it has been 
decided by the authorities of the South Kensington 
Museum in agreement with the Commissioners of 
1851 to substitute concrete and mosaics for wood as 
materials for the floors throughout the east and 


west galleries, where the science collections and the | 


Indian Section, including the silks and other fabrics, 
are situated. The work has already been com- 


menced, and will be proceeded with without inter- 2 
ruption until completed in the course of the summer. | down, causing a loss of som 
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Silchester, by Messrs. 
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Wednesday week, May 8th, at the 

Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
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temple, and what may have b 
church, an inn, baths, houses, and 
remains were found, and the plan of the 
traced. Last year’s excavations inv 
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main street of the city. The onl. 
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Mark Antony to Septimus Severus— 
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f[ASTERS ’’ ON THE CONTINENT—NO. Xx. : 
B DOGE LEONARDO LOREDANO,”’ BY GIOVANNI 
INI, DRESDEN. 


icture is a bust profile portrait of this 
who filled the office for nearly twenty 
He died in 1521. The painting cannot 
apare with the exquisite full-face portrait 
the same personage by the same artist in the 
mal Gallery; but its quaintness and 
cteristics are undeniable, though some 
ties have said that as a picture it is a 
bious one. ‘To the connoisseur this may be so; 
é portrait furnishes a capital example of 
ive handling, and as a representation of 
@it is interesting. Giovanni Bellini was 
the first Venetian artists who mastered the 
Tew practice of the oil medium, and he 
oped its use more fully to perfection than 
his contemporaries ; though Giorgione and 
n, his pupils, unlimited as their master had 
by an exclusive use of tempera, carried 
nanipulation of painting in oils to a standard 
of excellence hitherto unknown. ‘‘ Taken alto- 
ther,’ says Burton, ‘‘ Gian Bellini was 
ly the greatest figure in the Venetian 
his time.’’ In the course of his long 
$ style and method changed considerably. 
§ productions are marked by dignity and 
y a deep pathos, and often by a winning 
. . His drawing is true to nature; 
of his drapery fine. His colouring 
to be warm and lustrous, and although it 
t his aim to paint flesh from the point of 
‘Titian, his flesh-tones in his later period 
and glowing; they form part of the 
eral harmony. With Titian they become the 
y-note of the whole.’’ Giovanni died in his 
th year, on Nov. 24th, 1516, and was 
d in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
he side of, and in the same grave with, his 
, Who died in 1507. We hope to reproduce 
f Specimens of this great master’s work, when 
It hope to have descriptive notes from the 
Ir. Charles Eastlake, the Keeper of the 
Gallery, who felt himself unable to 
the present example, for reasons indi- 
© commencement of these remarks. 


aautL.s THE HALL OF THE BREWERS’ 
_ . COMPANY. 
meé old hall, situate in Addle-street, 
hat fully accounted of in our historical 
which appeared, with a view of the 
court-room of the same Company, in 
@ News for March 22nd last. To- 
-taken photograph, illustrating the 
at the end of the great hall, 
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continues our series of plates representing the 
homes of the City Guilds. This screen was 
erected in 1673, and it is surmounted by thearms 
of the Company. A reference to our previous 
article will furnish the reader with several 
interesting particulars about the Brewers’ 
Company in Aldermanbury. Mr. J.T. Sandell’s 
plate was used for the picture which we have 
herewith reproduced. 


CHANCEL SCREEN AND PULPIT, ST. PETER’S 
CHURCH, EATON-SQUARE. 


Wuen this church was altered and enlarged up- 
wards of 20 years ago, much discussion arose as 
to the proper position and height of the pulpit. 
A temporary movable platform was for some 
time tried in different positions until the precise 
placeand elevation were finally settled, and these 
have been adhered to ever since. The permanent 
pulpit, however (of stone and marble), was found 
in this position to be a very serious obstruction 
to the eastward view of all the occupants of the 
north side of the church, and for several years 
past there has been a growing desire to get rid 
of, or minimise, this defect if some satisfactory 
means could be devised of doing so. The present 
wrought-iron screen has therefore been designed 
as the best, if not the only, method of accomplish- 
ing this object. The precise place of the pulpit, 
as well as the height both of its floor and 
cornice, being absolutely fixed within a very few 
inches, determined the leading lines of the screen 
both vertical and horizontal, and the same reason 
madeit necessary that itshould be placed wholly 
outside the chancel arch. The base on which 
the screen of wrought iron stands is of Pavonazza 
marble, with alabaster and marble panels. The 
wall-spaces under the small arches at each side 
are filled with the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments in ‘‘ opus sectile,’’ by 
Messrs. Powell, ina framework of alabaster by 
Messrs. Earp and Hobbs, who also executed the 
marble base on which the screen stands. The 
metal-work was carried out by Messrs. Hart, 
Son, and Peard. It is entirely of wrought and 
hammered iron, except the angles, which are of 
cast iron coated with aluminium bronze, which is 
also used in some other-parts of thescreen. The 
whole was designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield, A R.A. 


THE HEYWOOD MUNICIPAL SCIENCE, ART, AND 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


(For description, see p. 581.) 


PIER HILL SCHEME COMPETITION, SOUTHEND-ON- 
SEA (SELECTED DESIGN). 


Tuer accompanying illustration shows the scheme 
chosen by the Corporation for the improvement of 
the Pier-hill at Southend. The competition was 
settled a short time since, and the work will be 
proceeded with immediately Parliamentary powers 
have been obtained. It is proposed to have two 
shelters accommodating 150 people each. The 
arcade will give shelter to 600 people during a 
passing shower. The dining-hall will seat 60 
persons. In connection with this there is pro- 
vided a private room, a large kitchen, scullery, 
storeroom, and larder. The arcade contains in 
addition to this accommodation mentioned, ten 
shops. The two staircases at the end of the arcade 
lead to the first promenade, and are 12ft. wide. 
The entrances to the baths are from the arcade— 
gentlemen on the right hand, ladies on the 
left of the attendant’s office, which is placed 
in the centre, thus distinctly separating the 
two entrances, and at the same time giving 
one attendant entire control over the whole 
of the baths, the ladies’ lavatories and w.c.s, the 
gentlemen’s lavatories, and also the tank-room, 
&e. Each bath-room is provided with its own 
separate window, which opens direct into the 
open area. The whole of the floors of corridors, 
waiting-rooms, lavatories, and bath-rooms are 
intended to be in coloured tiles. -It is proposed 
to use hot-air motor pumps for pumping the sea- 
water into the tanks, taking the suction pipe of 
pump to the end of the pier, in order to secure 
the brightest water, and also to admit pumping 
at any state of the tide. The mezzanine floor 
contains twenty baths—ten for gentlemen, and 
ten for ladies. On the first promenade a photo- 
graphic studio has been contrived, in order to 
obtain the proper light and other important 
features necessary for the production of good 
work. The band-stand and clock-tower is 
arranged for thirty performers, and is elevated 
3ft. on open ornamental ironwork. The reading- 
room and shelter will accommodate 100 people. 
It is intended that the restaurant interior shall be 
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appropriately decorated. The alcoves are in- 
tended for the use of the promenaders, the fronts 
being left entirely open. ‘The steps leading to the 
second-level promenade, and to the top of Royal- 
hill, are proposed to be in granolithic, and are 
divided by iron standards and rails into three 
spaces, each of which is 5ft. wide. The sccond 
promenade has an entrance at about the middle 
of Royal-hill, and is also approached by the steps 
leading from the top of the hill. Mr. James 
Thompson, of Southend, is the architect for the 
proposed work. 


NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, BLACKBURN. 


Tx connection with the Forward Movement of 
the Baptist denomination, a chapel has been 
erected at Blackburn, on land formerly used by 
the Blackburn Rovers Football Club. The 
structure is of brick, with terracotta dressings, 
and the style of architecture adopted is 
Romanesque. The chapel will accommodate 
about. 700 people, and the cost of chapel and 
schools, when completed, will be about £5,000. 
The front of the chapel faces Leamington-street, 
and the schools are behind. The main entrance 
is in the street named. A door on each side opens 
into a vestibule, an arrangement which avoids the 
draughts almost inseparable from the central 
doorway system. There isa large gallery, with 
entrances to it on each side of the vestibule. The 
seats throughout are arranged on the amphi- 
theatre plan, which is the most comfortable and 
convenient for both minister and congregation. 
The choir and organareaccommodated in a circular 
gallery behind the pulpit, and on each side are 
the minister’s and stewards’ vestries. The 
baptistery is placed in the communion, and beneath 
the choir gallery is situated a couple of dressing- 
rooms. A corridor connects the vestries, and 
there is an entrance to them from Granville-road. 
The building is excellently lighted, having large 
mullioned windows on three sides. The ground- 
floor of the school is chiefly occupied by class- 
rooms, opening from the large entrance-hall. The 
main schoolroom is on the upper floor. Special 
attention has been given to heating and venti- 
lating. The whole of the works are being carried 
out under the superintendence of Messrs. Briggs 
and Wolstenholme, architects, Blackburn and 
Liverpool, whose design was selected in a limited 
competition. 


OLD DECORATIVE HALL FURNITURE. 


Tux principal object on the sheet of old furniture 
which we give this week is the beautiful Cabinet 
of light walnut wood, the whole front of which 
is carved with delicate strapwork inclosing masks 
and devices, whilst terminal figures—birds and 
dolphins—give variety to the design. It is of 
French manufacture, and bears the date on one 
of the panels of 1577. It is nearly 7ft. high by 
about 4ft. Gin. wide, and its depth is 2ft. A 
noticeable feature is the open strapwork design of 
the two front legs; the two rear ones are square 
balusters. ‘The Portuguese Armchair of the 17th 
century is thoroughly characteristic of the old 
work emanating from that country. The back 
and seat are of most carefully-prepared leather, 
which a couple of centuries have failed to destroy. 
Firm and hard, yet sufficiently elastic to be more 
comfortable than wood, the back and seat have 
no webbing cr cross-pieces to support them. The 
surfaces are covered with Renaissance ornamenta- 
tion, stamped on the leather while softened by 
boiling. The Mahogany Chair of late 18th cen- 
tury is a fine example of the period; indeed, these 
three pieces from the S.K.M. are each in their 
wey fine and characteristic specimens of the date 
and country that produced them. 


rr 2 ——___—_—_—- 


The memorial-stone was laid, on Monday, of a 
new Presbyterian Mission Church in Park-street, 
Rhosdu, one of the suburbs of Wrexham. Therew 
chapel will accommodate 300 persons, and the cost 
is estimated at £800. 


At the annual meeting of the Glasgow Archzo- 
logical Society, Mr. David Murray, LL.D., vice- 
resident, was elected president in room of the late 
Arr. ©. D. Donald, F.S.A.Scot. Dr. John Oswald 
Mitchell, F.S.A.Scot., was elected a vice-president, 


The whole length of the new Pierhead station at 
Liverpool is now roofed in, and the brick building 
for the booking and other offices is on the verge of 
completion. The most difficult portion of the 
extension occurs at the swing-bridge over the 
Prince’s Dock, and several weeks will elapse before 
the new bridge can be swung across the lock. 
Probably it will be two months before the railway 
can be used. 


Hall 
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OBITUARY. _ 
Sm Gezorcr Scuarr, K.C.B., who retired from 
the directorship of the National Portrait Gallery 
in January last, died on Friday at his residence 
in Ashley-place, aged 74 years. Born in London, 


the son of a Bavarian artist, he early became’ 


a student of the Royal Academy. When in his 
21st year he accompanied Sir Charles Fellows in 
his exploration of Lycia, and made a number of 
sketches, now in the British Museum, of the 
scenery and Classic remains of the country ; these 
drawings formed the basis of his illustrations to 
Fellows’s book. In 1857, when the famous 
Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition was pro- 
jected, George Scharf was appointed artsecretary. 
In the same year, 1857, the National Portrait 
Gallery was founded, and Scharf was chosen as 
its secretary, and practically had to form it from 
_ the beginning, and to guide its developments into 
_ a noble, extensive, and representative collection. 
He was primarily responsible for the purchases 
made for the gallery, and for gifts accepted or 
‘declined, although the nominal responsibility lay 
with the board of trustees. It was chiefly owing 
to Mr. Scharf’s plea of the dangerous nature of 
the old gallery at South Kensington that the 
portraits were moved, some years ago, to Bethnal- 
green, until a new gallery could be provided for 
them, a difficulty which was solved by the 
miunificence of Mr. Alexander. Sir George 
Scharf has been succeeded as Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery by Mr. Lionel Cust, 
late assistant keeper of the prints in the British 
‘Museum. 

Mr. Brnsamin Extison Enrwistie, architect 
and surveyor, of 9, Marsden-street, Bury, Lancs, 
‘died on April 15th from dropsy and congestion of 
the lungs, aged 52 years. The deceased was 
articled to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., then of 
Manchester, and he was afterwards with different 
local firms, for many years with Messrs. 
Maxwell and Tuke, then with Mr. Thos. Nuttall, 
and latterly, up to the commencement of his ill- 
ness, at the corporation offices, Heywood, as an 
assistant architect. At one time he was in 
practice on his own account at Accrington. He 
won prizes in many competitions, notably for the 
large theatres at Huddersfield and Chester, both 
of which he carried out ; and one for a design for 
the extension.of the foreshore at Southport. He 
‘was married three times, and leaves a widow and 
two children. ‘ 


Tue deaths of two comparatively young 
architects are announced this week: Mr. 
AtrreD Haytzs Crarx, of the City Engineers’ 
Office, Norwich, who joined the R.I.B.A. as an 
Associate in 1892, after passing the qualifying 
examination, and Mr. Joun Groxcr Hatt, of 
Caithness-road, West Kensington. Mr. Hall 
had been a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institute 
since December, 1878, and an Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects since 1875. 


Mx. James Lanerry, formerly the surveyor for 
the township of Chorlton-upon-Medlock, and 
subsequently the district surveyor 
northern part of Manchester, died on the 17th 
inst., at South Shore, Blackpool, at the age of 
$3. His professional career commenced go far 
back as 1828, when he entered the office of the 
town surveyor to the commissioners acting for the 
township of Manchester. For some few years after 
the date of incorporation (1838) he continued in 
that position. Early in the forties, when the 
townships of Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Ardwick, 
and Beswick were incorporated, he served as town 
Surveyor under the committees of the council 
acting for those townships. As the districts grew 
in Importance he was, ultimately, relieved of the 
work in connection with Ardwick and Beswick, 
and relinquished his appointment at Chorlton in 
1876 (on the occasion of the amalgamation of the 
several out-townships) to undertake the new 
duties of district surveyor for the northern 
district, which position he resigned in February, 
1884. He had been for the past eleven years in 
retirement at South Shore. A- correspondent, 
“J.S.,”? writes: Mr. Langtry was an active, 
energetic, and painstaking surveyor, thoroughly 
systematic in his methods, accurate and precise, 
never satisfied unless he proved and tested his 
work—an inveterate worker. He was an excellent 
controller of men, a strict disciplinarian, and to 
the superficial observer his firmness might seem 
almost to approach harshness. In addition to the 
ordinary routine work of a township surveyor, 
Mr.. Langtry designed and supervised the con- 
struction of most of the main sewerage works in 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock. He prepared a scheme 


“Hor ay widening of ‘Oxto1 


for the 


treet betwe 


widenei. The High-street extension, connecting 
High-street and Plymouth Grove, affording more 
direct communication with Stockport-road, and 
likewise the laying out of Albert-road from 


Plymouth Grove to Stockport-road, were all} 


schemes executed under his direction, as also was 


the Denmark-road improvement alongside Whit- | 


worth Park. He was a staunch advocate for the 


adoption of the most substantial and durable |- 


methods of road construction, and abhorred those 
devices so often applied to save first cost irre- 
spective of ultimately increasing the annual cost 
of maintenance. Under his directions many 
acres of road surfaces were stripped of rough 
boulder pavements (at one time so common in the 
out-townships of Manchester) as well as of 
macadam and laid in substitution with asphalted 
granite pavements. 
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Mr. Rienzi Walton held an inquiry at Altrincham 
on Friday into an application by the urban district 
council for sanction to a loan of £2,500, for the 
purposes of a town’s yard, and the erection of cer- 
tain buildings connected therewith. The applica- 
tion was strongly opposed. 


A receiving order has been granted in the case of 
E. Houghton and Son; Lancaster-road, Stroud- 
green, builders; and an adjudication in that of 
Alfred White, of York-road,. Forest-gate, E., late 
of Basuto-road, Fulham, S.W., builder. 


The Stamford Town Council have authorised the 
Health Committee to enter into negotiations with 
the Marquis of Exeter (proprietor of the Stamford 
Waterworks), and to inquire upon what terms and 
conditions the Corporation could purchase the 
waterworks, 


_Mr. Nicholas Joyce, A.R.1.B.A., of the Small- 
thornes and Greengate-street, Stafford, has been 
placed on the commission of the peace for the county 
of Leicester. Mr. Joyce, who was Mayor of Stat- 
ford in 1885-6, has been on the commission for that 
borough since 1882. 


The Bexley school board have adopted plans by 
Mr. Stafford Elsmore, of Clifford’s Inn, E.C., for 
eal mixed and infants’ schools to be built at Up- 
and, 


Memorial stones of Wesleyan schools at Troon, 
near Breage, West Cornwall, were laid last week. 
The building will measure 50ft. by 34ft., and will 
cost about £450, Mr. Harry Nicholasis both archi- 
tect and builder. 


The new church at Barmouth, the memorial 
stone of which was placed by the Princess Louise at 
the time of the Queen’s visit to Merionethshire, was 
opened on Friday by the Bishop of Bangor. Messrs, 
Douglas and Fordham, of Chester, are the archi- 
tects. - 


Mr. A. Culshaw, F.R.1.B,A., has been nominated 
by the council of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
for the office of president, in succession to Mr. Henry 
Hartley, F.R.I.B.A. The annual meeting of the 
society takes place on Monday week, May 5th. 


The official commission appointed to inquire into 
the damage caused to buildings at Laibach by the 
recent earthquake reports that 10 per cent. of the 
houses will have to be pulled down, that 80 per cent. 
stand in need of material repairs, and that the 
remainder are slightly injured—in short, the whole 
of the town has to be virtually rebuilt. ey 


A committee has been formed for erecting at 
Strood a memorial to the late Charles Roach Smith, 
the well-known Kentish antiquary. : 


‘The Wesleyan Chapel at Carnon Downs, Corn- 
wall, has been reopened after renovation carried out 
by Mr. W. H. Moyle, of Chacewater, from plans by 
Mr. Swift, of Truro. 


A block of municipal buildings is being erected at 
Holywell for the use of the urban district council. 
Mr, Lloyd Williams, of Denbigh, is the architect, 
and Mr. Abel Jones, of Rhyl, is the contractor. — 


The memorial stone of the restored parish church 
of Arbroath was laid on Friday with Masonic 
honours by Sir Chas. Dalrymple, Bart., M.P., 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. ‘The old church, 
which dated from a few years after the Reforma- 
tion, was accidentally burned down in November, 
1892, and is now being restored from plans by Mr. 
J.J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., Glasgow. 


Important finds have been made by M. de Naville,- 


on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund, at the 
excavations he has been conducting on the site of 
ancient Thebes, including coffins of priests of the 
1$th dynasty (Bc. 1700-1400). The ornamenta- 
tion, especially the network of porcelain bugles 


covering the linen shrouds of the mummies, is of 


great interest.and beauty. M. de Naville is not 
expected to be in England before the end of May. 
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| Saints and High-street, portions of which hesaw 


‘builder, the discharge from oe i 
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district council meeting 
members voted in favour, 
abstained. The motion ° 
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—Guascow Masrer Wricuts 
The annual general meeting 
was held on Friday evening 
Glasgow Building Trades’ Exchang 
bald M‘Farlane, president, in 
secretary (Mr. James L. Selkirk, C.. 
the annual report and financial sta 
were considered and adopted. - Th 
credit of the Association in bank and on 
£31 8s. 6d. Satisfaction was expres 
port that a standard mode 
work had been satisfactorily < 
junction with the Institutes o 
Measurers. The directors had 
render themselves serviceable to q 
Association in the adjustment of ques 
those for whom ‘they were executing 

and they desired that still fuller ad 
be taken of their assistance in thi 
directors had cultivated friendly 
masters’ associations in other to 
anticipated much good therefro. 
directors were elected in room of 
the office-bearers for the ensuin 
President, Mr. Alex. Forbes; - 
Messrs. John Herbertson and Hu 
secretary and treasurer, 
C.A., 64, West Regent- 


ante 


The sawmills of Messrs. Allison ani fc 
were totally destroyed by fire on 
damage is roughly estimated at over £6 


In the case of John Farrar, of Brad 


suspended for three years, ending I 


There was on Monday a threatened 
large number of men employed on 
of the railway from Laxey to thes 
The men have been receiving 18 
hours; they now demand 21s. 
The whole of the men came out o 
prevailed upon to go to work pendi 
the directors. le tes eae : 

‘The special committee appoin 
pool Corporation to negotiate 
Light Supply Company in that ci 
chase of their undertaking as a going ci 
practically arranged for the acquisition: 
Before entering into a formal agree 
the committee has desided to obta: 
an expert to examine the whole res 
company. : ‘Stag 


oor 
down to the ground level. The 
tiers above the ground floor—viz., 
balcony, and gallery. At the rear of 
be a raised promenade. The : 
lighted throughout by electric 
hot-water pipes and coils. The 
work of the decoration will b 
china, with amber silk draperi 
The Bristol Docks Committee ee 


improvements, and to move : 
of such works being provided at 
would accommodate trans-Atlantic 
senger steamers of the largest t; 
The Islington board of guar 
spondence with the Local — 
respecting the overcrowding of 
infirmary. Two alternatives are ‘ 
tion by the guardians: one for enlargi 
buildings at St. John’s-road, at 
to which objections are raised by 
ment Board; the other for erectin: 
at Bowes Park, eight miles 


a 
[bing Knrtelligence, 


‘eron, Toravay.—The foundation stone 
id on Thursday in last week of a new 
_ for Cockington, which is to be erected 
‘orquay Railway Station. The structure, 
is designed to hold 600 worshippers, is to 
+ with span-roofed nave and aisles, and no 

ry. The tower is planned on the south 
of the chancel, and the north aisle of the nave 
olonged to form a chancelaisle. The external 
are of Livermead-Jane red rubble, with 
work and tracery of Doulting, and groins 
ttresses of Paignton stone. The church will 
d with local red- conglomerate ashlar work, 
e arcade being of Paignton stone, with red 
pillars. The roofs will be open timbered 
' cradle form throughout; they will be 
d, felted, and slated with Delabole slates. 
indows will be of clear glass in leaded 
the floors of Portland stone and slate, with 
ocks!under seating. The present contract, 
includes the nave and north aisle, will 
ide accommodation for some 300 persons, and 
mts to about £3,000. The remainder of the 
(without the belfry) will cost about the 
um. The architect is Mr. C. Nicholson, of 
of Messrs. Nicholson and Corlette, 11, 
aumont-street, London, W., Mr. C. Noble 

the clerk of works, and the builder is Mr. 
Yeo, of Rock-road, Torquay. 


INBURGH.—A new board school at Brunts- 
Jiewforth, was formally opened on Friday 
Craik, the Secretary of the Scottish Edu- 
Department. The school is three stories in 
. Lhe entire building is heated by steam- 
- The schocl, designed by Mr. Robert 
ison, the Edinburgh school board’s architect, 
nstyle an adaptation of French Renaissance. 
front elevation, about 158ft. in length, is 

at each end by two protecting gables. In 
pper part of these gables are semicircular 
on which are carved the Scottish arms and 
arms. The total cost of the school build- 
s expected to be £27,300. The contractors 
essrs. Kinnear, Moodie, and Co.—The 
ements at the Botanic Gardens, Inverleith- 
Edinburgh, which have been in progress for 
last year or two, have been advanced another 
by the completion of two of the new plant- 
es. Itis intended to remodel the whole of 
sreenhouses. ‘The two new houses are on the 
side of the old range nearest the palmhouse. 
are each 70ft. long, 24ft. in width, and 14ft. 
© the ridge of the roof. Running north 
south behind them is a corridor, which 
tend along the whole range. The part 
ed is 80ft. in length by 10ft. in breadth, 
th a concrete wall, 17ft. in height. In the 
r there is a central path, 6ft. in width ; on 
de of it are beds for flowers, and on the 
d over the glass roof shrubs and creepers 
‘be trained. Each of the new houses is 
ed into two halves. One house is intended 
chids, and in a section of it will be those 
_ require a warm temperature. In the 
ill be reared those that need a cooler 
here. In like manner the other house 
reserved for stove plants. The houses 
n constructed by Mackenzie and Moncur, 


—Since the recent additions to the 
St. Mary’s Church, attached to the 
of the Servite Fathers in the Fulham- 
ee works of art have been added to the 
ttings. A new altar of the Crucifix fills 
bay on the Epistle side. This has been 
and carried out by Mr. J. S. Hansom, 
tect of the church, in Early English 
he lower portion of the wall being 
, the columns formed of delicate blue 
ule the altar and wall are carried out 
ly-toned alabaster. In the corner of the 

Sashrine to the Holy Face. The pic- 


m designed and arranged by Mr. Leonard 
_ On the Gospel side of the church is a 
ar dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, 
and executed by Mr. J. W. Swynner- 
The saint is kneeling in adoration, and the 
O 1 s in strong relief. The figure is in Serra- 
harble, the background is of Siena giad/o 
the arch inclosing the work is of pinkish- 

and the altar-stone, super-altar, and 
E a marble. 


~~ ear “yom y ee ee 
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Harrocate.—The town council have resolved 
to proceed with the erection of a new pump-room 
for supplying the magnesia and some of the 
chalybeate waters.’ It will be erected at the top 
of the Valley Gardens, at the left-hand side of the 
main walk, and be constructed mainly of glass 
and iron, from designs by Messrs. Lockerbie and 
Wilkinson, of Birmingham. The pump-room 
will be octagonal in form, 24ft. across, with dome- 
shaped roof, surmounted by a turret. There will 
be a tick et-office and attendants’ rooms, and the 
whole will be surrounded by a verandah 9ft. wide. 
The total cost will be, on revised tender, 
£1,085 10s. 8d. The contracts have been let to 
Messrs. Lockerbie and Wilkinson, Birmingham, 
and Mr. J. Stephenson, Harrogate. : 


Rurrortru.—A new church was opened by the 
Bishop of Beverley, at Rufforth, near York, on 
Wednesday week. The church is Late Decorated 
in style, and comprises nave, 41ft. 6in. by 
18ft.; south aisles, 30ft. by 11ft.; chancel, 
28ft. 6in. by 18ft.; vestries, heating- 
chamber, square tower, two stories in height, 
capped by a dwarf spire. The exterior is faced 
with Killinghall stone with Whitby stone 
dressings, and Tadcaster stone is used for the 
inside. There is accommodation in the church 
for 180 people, the pews and the whole of the 
woodwork being of oak. The font is of black 
marble and the altar is of carved oak. On the 
exterior of the south side of the tower is a turret 
striking-clock, made by Messrs. Potts and Sons, 
of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne. Messrs. De- 
maine and Brierly, of York, are the architects. 
The builder was Mr. J. Gould, Leeds. We illus- 
trated the church by perspective and plan in our 
issue of July 27, 1894. 


West Ham.—On Saturday afternoon the new 
‘* Passmore Edwards’’ Wing of the West Ham 
Hospital was opened. The western extension, an 
illustration of which was given in the BuripIne 
News of February 8th last, and the cost of which 
has been defrayed by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, 
consists of three stories—viz., two wards, each 
accommodating twelve beds. The ground floor 
is named after Mrs. Eleanor Elizabeth Edwards, 
wife of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards ; the first floor, 
named after Mr. J. R. Roberts, contains two 
private wards; the third floor contains ten 
cubicles, and a common room for the nursing 
department. In addition to the hospital, and 
east thereof, extending to West Ham-lane, are 
the dispensary buildings for out-relief. The 
original buildings were designed by Messrs. J. L. 
and A. C. Houston, and erected by Mr. A. Read 
at a cost of about £4,500, including the adminis- 
trative block. The extension is being carried out 
at a cost of about £3,800, from designs by Mr. 
Lewis Angell, F.R.I.B.A., the borough engineer, 
and a member of the hospital committee, who is 
acting as honorary architect. Messrs. White and 
Son are the contractors. : 


WESTMINSTER.—It is announced that the 
foundation-stone of the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster will be laid on 
June 29. Mr. J. F. Bentley, the architect, has 
adopted the Basilican style, and has just returned 
from a tour of several months, spent in visiting 
the ancient churches of the same type on the 
Continent. The building is to be 350ft. long, 170ft. 
wide across transepts and 100ft. high, and will 
be seated for 8,000 people. The site, a freehold 
property of four and a half acres, on which once 
stood. the Bridewell House of Correction, at 
Westminster, cost £55,000, and has increased in 
value; it is free from debt. In addition to the 
cathedral there is to be built on the land a 
monastery large enough to accommodate thirty 
Benedictine monks and forty-five lay brethren, 
together with a lecture hall that will admit 2,000 
people. When these buildings are completed there 
will still be enough of the land left to yield, if let 
on building leases, sufficient funds to furnish an 
endowment for all the expenses connected with 
the cathedral. There is now enough money in 


.| hand or promised to justify the commencement of 


building operations, if not to complete the shell 
of the cathedral. It is suggested that a new 
Archbishop’s House, for which there would be 
room on the land, should be built, and that the 
old one should be sold. : 

W oLvVERHAMPTON.—The board schools in Wal- 
sall-street were opened on Monday. The schools 
consist of a three-story block of buildings, and 
provide accommodation for 250 boys, 250 girls, 
and 325 infants in the classrooms, exclusive of 
the three halls. The infant accommodation is 
provided on the ground floor, the girls are placed 
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on the first floor, and the boys on the top story. 
Each floor consists of a large hall 52ft. Gin. by 
30ft. 6in., facing Walsall-street, with five class- 
rooms opening out of the hall. The accommoda- 
tion for hats and cloaks and the lavatories are 
provided at either end of the halls, also the rooms 
for the use of the head teachers. Large covered 
sheds are provided in the playgrounds. The 
buildings are built in red brick with terracotta 
dressings, and covered with brindled tiles. In- 
ternally the floors are formed of concrete on iron 
joists, on which are laid wood blocks to all the 
floors excepting the corridors, lavatories, and hat 
cloakrooms: these are finished in asphalte. The 
steps are of York stone. The walls are plastered 
and coloured with a cement dado. The wood- 
work is of red deal, painted. The playgrounds 
are covered with tar-paving, and the roof of the 
play-sheds and lavatories are covered with zinc. 
The work generally, the contract for which was 
£9,825, has been carried out by Messrs. Willcock 
and Co., contractors, of Wolverhampton. The 
terracotta was supplied by Messrs. Dennis, of 
Ruabon ; the wrought-iron gates and railings by 
Messrs. Brawn and Co., of Birmingham ; and the 
electric-lighting installation and fittings by 
Messrs. Scott and Co., of Birmingham. The 
work has been carried out under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. -T. H. Fleeming, of Wolverhampton, 
architect to the board. 


CHIPS. 


The partnership heretofore existing between 
A. R. Pite and W. A. Pite, architects, of Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury, late Bloomsbury-square, W.C., 
eae oS style of Alfred R. Pite and Son, has been 

issolved. 


Two stained-glass windows have just been placed 
in St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Hamilton, N.B. 
The subject of one window is ‘‘ The Nativity,” and 
oe of the other is ‘‘ Christ in the Temple at Twelve 

ears, 


The name of Mr. Herbert Higson, building sur- 
veyor, of Richmond-terrace, Blackburn, has been 
placed on the commission of the peace for that 
borough. 


A stained-glass window has been placed in 
Upper (Unitarian) Church, Sheffield, in memory of 
the late Mr. Hunt. The work, which shows our 
Lord in the character of the Good Shepherd, is from 
the studio of Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Leeds, 


The New York Fine Arts Federation has just 
been organised. Mr. Russsell Sturgis has been elected 
as president, Mr. Geers L., Heins as vice-president 
and Mr. Frederick Dielman as secretary and 
treasurer. Besides Messrs. Sturgis and Heins, archi- 
tecture is represented in the directorate by Messrs. 
A. J. Bloor, Walter Cook, Thomas Hastings, C. F. 
McKim, Henry R. Marshall, George B. Post, and 
R. M. Upjchn, all the other arts together, including 
the amateurs, as represented by Mr. Perry Belmont, 
only mustering nine representatives against ten 
architects. 


The committee of management of the Aberdeen 
Art Gallery had before them on Monday a letter 
from Miss Boyd, Penkill Castle, Girvan, executrix 
of the late Dr. Wm. Beli Scott, offering to the 
Gallery the picture entitled ‘‘ A Border Widow,”’ 
presented in accordance with the wishes of the 
artist. The committee gratefully accepted the gift. 
De. Scott was also the donor of the picture ‘‘ Orestes 
Parsued by the Furies,’”’ painted by his brother, Mr. 
David Scott. 


At Tuesday’s adjourned meeting of the Rhyl 
urban district council, Mr. Hall, water manager, 
presented an elaborate report with reference to the 
service water mains, and recommended an ex- 
penditure of £2,500 in replacing old mains within 
the town. After discussion, it was agreed to make 
application to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to a loan of £3,000 for the carrying out of 
the work. By 9 votes to 4 it was resolved ‘‘ That 
Mr. Deacon be requested to send in his account up 
to date, with an intimation that the council wish to 
dispense with his services, and to pay him his half- 
year’s salary, due June 30.” 


A new reredos has been placed in St. Peter’s 
Church, Hastings. Like the church itself, it has 
been designed by Mr. James Brooks, V.P.R.1.B.A. 
The reredos extends the full width of the sanctuary, 
about 26ft., and rises to an extreme height of 25ft. 
It is, like its surroundings, of Early English design, 
and the fabric is of veined and polished alabaster, 
save the great central cross, which is of grey 
Derbyshire dove marble, with a border around it of 


green mottled Cornish serpentine. The nine figures - 


are all in pure white Castelino marble. The central 
group represents the Lord crowned as King of 
Kings and vested in the long pontifical robe of a 
priest, with arms extended, standing in front of, 
but not nailed to, the cross. Messrs. Harry Hems 
and Sons, of Exeter, carried out the work. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our .correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
THE StRaAND Newspaper Company, Limirep, 


formance is being carried on. The waits between 
acts are usually measured by seconds, and, we 
believe, are rarely run to even the extent of three 
minutes.—I am, &e., 
Artuur L. Greson, Secretary. 
Otis Elevator Co., 4, Queen Victoria-st., H.C. 


Intercommuntication, 


+44 
QUESTIONS. 


[11346.|—Water in Cellar.—I am erecting a house 
ona building estate, and mats tapped a spring which 
keeps the cellar floor flooded to a depth of Gin. The 
ground slopes down away from the house; but, owing to 
the heavy nature of the soil, which is loamy sand and 
gravel, with bands of dense clay, the water cannot escape. 
The sewer is not ayailable, and a dumb well has been 
sunk without any result. Would a boring taken down to 
the chalk about 30ft. run the water off 2 Would anyone 
who has met with a similar difficulty kindly advise me as 
to the best and cheapest remedy !—AguaRius. 


[11347.]|—Girders.—Can some one of your readers 
kindly answer the following questions for me:—(1) A 
cast-iron cantilever projecting sft. has a uniform section 
of din. deep, with flanges of 2}sq.in. and 7sq.in. respectively. 
What load could it safely bear at a point 4ft. from the 
support?! Explain how the strength of the beam would 
be affected by supporting the outer end by a columm. 
(2) A plate girder 20ft. span, 12in. deep, carries a load of 
3 tons, 8ft. from support. Calculate the sectional area 
of flanges at centre of girder.— REMINDER. 


[11348.]—Pipes.—Will any kind reader oblige with 
formula and the working out of results in a clear form 
of same for the following ? For pipes flowing full, wanted 
their deliveries in gallons per hour :— : 


1,192ft. of Qin. diameter pipe fall 1°33 feet. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1-6s. 0d. (or Gdols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 83fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Adyertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
pee reene can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 


office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 1 1°4 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements st ss a v 2 Soe He 
ik reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 104 4 18 S oe 2°75 r —H. 
gertion. 
SITUATIONS. i a eS 
The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ”’ 
or “ Situations Wanted”? is Onz Saintiine ror Twenty- CHIPS. 


Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
XLIX., LIL, LIL, LIV., LVI, LIX., LX., LXL, 
LXIT., UXTI., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
ofprint. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete yolume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Receivep.—E. 8. B.—S. Jonhson.—Bungalow.—F, T.— 
#, L. and Co.—Architect.—S. W. (Luton). 


A stained-glass window has been placed in the 
south aisle of Cowick Church, Snaith. The window, 
which is of three lights, contains figures of the 
Virgin Mary, St. Mary Magdalene, and St. Martha. 
The figures are painted upon a grisaille background, 
Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Leeds, are the artists. 


The twelfth annual examination at Boston, 
Mass., to determine the selection of the Rotch 
Travelling Scholar, has resulted in favour of Mr. 
W.S. Aldrich, an assistant in the office of Messrs. 
Blackall and Newton, both quondam holders of the 
scholarship. 


The formal opening of the Manchester Cold Air 
Stores, established at a cost of about £75,000, took 
place on Tuesday. The buildings were designed 


See and carried out for the corporation by Mr. M. C. 
C Bannister, C.E. 
OVreSspg ndenee, The bust of the eminent German Greek scholar, 
See, Slee Professor Ernst Curtius, was unveiled in the Museum 
REMETALLING OF T 8 at Olympia on Friday. 
oa a EM on fee THAMES The once-famous Shelley’s Theatre in Tite-street 


Chelsea, is about to be demolished, and the freehold 
site to be brought under the hammer at the Auction 
seek early in May by Mr. Walter Hall, of Chancery- 
ane, 


The Higher Grade Church of England School at 
Blackburn is being extended at a cost of £2,500. 
Additional-accommodation will be provided for 220 
children, and Messrs. Stones and Gradwell, of 


To the Editor of the Burzyine News. 


Sir,—I shall be glad, with your permission, to 
state a fact which will forcibly confirm the truth 
of the remarks made in your article under the 
above title in the last issue of the Burrpinc News. 
The oe of oe made-up earth has been so 
much in evidence, that it has affected long lengths | Blackburn, are the architects. 

e the oo on the north side of the thorough- Vis ae Gecaadaid ie Monday, the foundation- 
eel the janes: eas Plas stone of the new parish church 6f St. Lawrence, 
Badge, the whole of the flarsing hae bes tak €r) Barton, near Preston. The former church, a Per- 

ae) SSNs Das Deen taken | pendicular structure, was condemned two yearsago, 
obs parsed up 7in. or 3in., and relaid. At/ and the new one is being built in the churchyard, at 
intervals, nearer Waterloo and Blackfriars, the 


same operations are i A chalk-lin gene 
re in progress. Cc -line : i 

along the wall at the ends bP the gardens and eee oe PSI Petca ae aoe —— 
inclosures of the inland houses indicates to the ford Neca a one Raedla: the Rev G. E. 
foreman the level he is to adhere to. Had the Browne, B.D., D.C.L. for aerator Society of 
writer of the article been acquainted with this Architects, Canon of Ss. Paul’s, as Suffragan Bishop 
recent and present work, he would no doubt have | of Stepney. 
mentioned it.—I ee &e., Major-General C. Phipps Carey, one of the in- 

vs Percy SHELLDON Srreronne. spectors of the Local Government Board, held an 

Clapham, April 19. inquiry at the Salford Town Hall on Friday into an 
application by the corporation for power to borrow 
further moneys not exceeding £100,000 for the 
Med cae of their gas eee Mr. ae LY; 

oubridge, gas engineer to the Salford corporation, 
gave details of the proposed expenditure, the chief 
fit up the Municipal Theatre of the Chatelet, | items being for the addition of lifts to the three 
Paris, with his new system of movable machinery, gasometers at the Bloom-street works, thereby in-_ 
so that the stage will be practically a large lift | Teasing the capacity by 900,000c.ft., and £29,000 
with two floors. We note that this is spoken of Or Oe ee 
as a novel idea of theinventor. It will, perhaps, 
interest you to hear that the same thing has been 
done years ago, and is in regular working in the 
Madison-square Theatre, New York City. In 
this case there is a double stage, as stated, and all 
the scene-shifting is done on the upper floor or in 
the basement, as the case may be, while the per- 


STAGE LIFTS. 


_ Sirn,—We note, in the Paris Notes of your 
issue for April 19, the proposal of M. Guiletti to 


In consequence of the insecurity of the great 
pinnacle (Talcen Mawr) in the centre of the Penrhyn 
slate quarries, the authorities have decided to blow 
the rock up. The blast is fixed to take place at 
3 o’clock to-morrow (Saturday) afternoon. The 
amount of gunpowder to be used is about seven 
tons, and with that it is expected to bring down 
125,000 tons of rock. Patt 


A TRADE-UNION C 
HE recent decision of the Court of 
which two working shipwrights 
gate of the Boilermakers’ Union ( 
for damages, for his malicious in 
their employer, by which they wer 
of some general importance upon 
principle and practice affected. The d 
really between two trade-unions, a 
terial. But what the Master of the 
Lords Justices laid down as Jaw will 
have a wide application to similar cases. 
The ground of the action was that the: 
maliciously, and with intent to — 
plaintiffs harm, persuaded the em 
the plaintiffs to discharge them : 
employment, and also persuaded them t 
and undertake not to employ the plainti 
The evidence proved that the defendant 
the employers and told them that if 
dismiss the plaintiffs and agree not 
them again, all their other men would g 
come out. In fact, he pet pressur 
employers by means of this threat 
and they gave way and dismissed the 
and so were damaged by losing their y 
jury had found that the defendant 
ciously in so inducing the employers to 
the plaintiffs, and they found a verdic 
him for £40 as damages. = 
Upon the appeal from this ju 
Master of the Rolls went into the state ¢ 
law very fully, and he admitted that 
be nothing wrong in merely 
to an employer not to continue 
certain workman. But if such advice 
for the purpose of injuring anotk 
then it would be malicious, and so unla 
act which was lawful, even though it | 
the detriment of another, might 
if it were done with malice. Lord 
to define legal malice, saying it wasa q' 
the jury, which had here found that the 
in advising their employers to disck 
plaintiffs under threats of a strike, — 
maliciously. Lord Justice Lopes, how 
gested that where a person did an 
injury of another without lawful cause 
that would be evidence of malice. 
that the principle here laid down m 
practically employed when disputes a 
workmen, and masters are threat 
strike unless they discharge such men 
some way obnoxious to their fellows. 
Frep. WETHERFIELD, 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, 
Notz.—All questions for aes 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine NE 
reach my offices, as above, by 
to insure answer same week. 


Harp Hir.—Estmate.—Mistake. 
was a bond jide mistake, and that he re 
tract as soon as he found it out, he would pi 
liable. ‘ pene 

J. M.—Conrracts.—Breace.—A 
upon how the contract was framed, 
was made. Youshould consult your so’ 
case. Probably the secretary and the ve 
sued in one action, as liable in the alternative, 


A stained-glass window has beer 
Upper Unitarian Church, Sheffiel 
of the late Mc. N. H. Hant. 
shows Oar Lord in the abstract | 
Good Shepherd, i: from the st 
Powell Brothers, of Leeds. 


The foundation stone of a_! 
church was laid on Sunday at 
church has been designed Be Messr 
Pugin, of Westminster, and will 
chancel, nave, and an aisle on the 
Accommodation will be provided fo 
and 300 persons, at an estimated cos 
The contractor is Mr. Charles Walker, | 


A new building has just been comple 
opened on the new North Boulevard at © 
the offices of the Chamber of Commerce 
Custom House, The building which p 
occupied the site was built in 1776 by the 
Duchess of Kingston. She died in 17 
queathed her house to the French G 
the residence of the Governor of 
building, from 1844, was in the hands of 
dictine Convent. It was situated close to th 
gateway, which has also just been demolis 
make room for modern improvements. — 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 

EDICAL HEALTH OFFICER AND His Drains. 
orth London Police-court, on Saturday, Dr. 
| Gibbon, of Oxford-terrace, W., late 
officer to the Holborn District Board of 
was summoned before Mr. Lane for penal- 
for not complying with orders made by this 
r the repair of defective drainage in six 
of which he is the owner at Allanmouth- 
Victoria Park. The prosecution was under- 
| behalf of the Peplar District Board of 
‘ks, and it was stated that the sanitary inspec- 
dA ical officer were making a house-to- 
inspection. When the case was before the 
last week there was some conflict of testi- 
d Mr. Lane fixed a day to go and see the 
which had been opened up by the local 
es; but when the magistrate was about to 
n his inspection Dr. Gibbon appeared, and 
he had made a further examination, and 
to relay the drains. The magistrate on 
not make his visit. The case now came up 
ion, and Mr. Lane imposed a fine of 53. in 
8, with 2s., costs of the summonses, and 
costs of the Board of Works—£8 Ls. in all. 


| ReLiAnce PorRTLAND CEMENT WoOkrKs, 
~D.—The first meetings of creditors and 
ributories were held on Monday under a wind- 
order made against this company, before 
J. Stewart, Senior Official Receiver. The 
ny was registered on February 20, 1890, the 
being to acquire a patent procéss for manu- 
ng coment, with the buildings, plant, and 
ery of a business carried on near Rochester 
thomas Castle. The purchase price was £45,000, 
was satisfied as to £30,000 by the issue of 
shares, and as to the balance by a mort- 
of £15,000. The nominal capital was £60,000. 
eyond the £30,000 deferred shares issued to the 
*, preference shares on £26,140 had been 
for cash. The present liability on deben- 
was £7,650, others having been issued, but 
uently cancelled. In March, 1894, the com- 
| property was seized on behalf of certain 
gagees, There appeared to be an unsatisfied 
y of £5,000 or £6,000 upon the debentures 
artgages. The assets remaining consisted of 
ok debts £300, estimated as irrecoverable, and 
tid calls £110, estimated to produce £30. These 
§ were, however, charged to debenture-holders. 
fatement of affairs had not yet been lodged, 
sin course of preparation. After some dis- 
the creditors resolved that no application 
be made to the Court to appoint a liquidator 
r than the Official Receiver, and a committee of 
ction was appointed. 
DILDING OVER WATERWAYS.—The Recorder of 
field, Mr. Waddy, Q.C., heard on the 18th inst., 
ppeal by Messrs. S. and J. Kitching, cutlery 


< 


utacturers, Soho Works, Summerfield-street, 
inst the Corporation. The appellants, as riparian 
s, desire, in order to extend their works, 
extend along both. banks of the River Porter, 
@ three-story building over the bed of the 
f, connecting the premises on each side, The 
orporation refuse to approve of this proposal, 
te the appeal. The Recorder asked whether it 

6 desire of the Corporation to stop building 
part of the applicants altogether, or was the 
mestion under what conditions and what cir- 
ances something should beallowed to be carried 
the river with as little inconvenience to the 
i¢ as possible. Counsel replied that the Cor- 
objected to any building of the kind 
sed being put over the bed of the river, but they 
8 willing to allow the appellants to throw a 
t lattice girder bridge over the river to connect 
premises on each side. For the appellants it 
ntended that the works could not be extended 
other direction than over the river, and that 
ere would be no interference with the flow of the 
-_ Mr. W. H, Lancashire, architect, said the 
addition to appellants’ works would be 
tly in accordance with the requirements of 
rporation by-laws. Mr. Frederick Fowler, 
jor and yaluer, said if the appellants’ scheme 
carried out it would not interfere with the 
y arrangements. The Corporation was 
opposing the appellants because of the fear 
hg a precedent. Mr. W. H. Kitching, a 
of the appealing firm, said a bridge across 
‘iver would not meet their requirements, 
for the Corporation said the appeal involved 
of very great importance to that body, 
if the appeal were successful practically the 
advantage of constructed waterways that the 
lon ed by obtaining a special Act of 
ment would be thrown away. The Act 
ly laid down that no building whatever 
erected over the river. Mr. C. F, Wike, 
eth taid the Highway Committee’s 


. 
ntee 


© building was thatit would interfere 
air and ventilation, because of the height 
by of the building. Dr. Whiteley, chief 
Hicer to the West Riding Rivers Board, 
al officer of health to the West Riding 
il, said the erection of a three-story 
river would render inspection of 
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the river far more difficult and pollution far more 
easy. The Mayor (Mr. C. T. Skelton), who is 
chairman of the Highways and Sewerage Com- 
mittee and the Sheffield representative on the 
West Riding Rivers Conservancy Board, also gave 
evidence. The Recorder in his judgment said the 
Corporation were only entitled to make such con- 
ditions as were reasonable. If the appellant built 
over the stream at all, it must be so done as nof to 
interfere to any practical extent with the light, or 
air, or waterway, and as he had not the technical 
knowledge enabling him to say what should be 
done he proposed to adjourn the matter and_ with- 
hold formal judgment until next session. In the 
mean time he hoped the surveyors on each side 
would consult and present him with a joint report. 
If the surveyors did not agree he would turn him- 
self into an architect and pronounce decisively what 
in his opinion ought to be done on both sides, 


SINGULAR PROSECUTION OF Buin~pERS.—At the 
King’s Heath Police-court.on Friday, Messrs. J. H. 
Hall and Company, builders, of Cotteridge, King’s 
Norton, were summoned, at the instance of the 
King’s Norton rural district council, for construct- 
ing houses in the Midland-road with bricks unfit 
for use. Mr. R. Godfrey, surveyor for the council, 
said he inspected the buildings on April 2, and 
found that the bricks were not good. On the 3rd 
he had samples fetched, and took them to the Selly 
Oak workhouse, where the council were holding a 
meeting, and the bricks, on being examined, were 
condemned. Mr. Pritchett, for the defence, said 
the firm who had supplied the bricks were engaged 
in extensive building operations at Cotteridge, and 
for the bricks used to be condemned in that whole- 
sale manner was a very serious matter. He called 
the manager of the firm who supplied the bricks ; 
Mr. Sam Owen, architect ; and several bricklayers, 
to prove that the bricks used in the buildings were 
sound and good; as well as the foreman of the 
bricklayers, who said that the samples had been 
taken from a heap of rejected bricks. Eventually 
the Bench decided to dismiss the case. 


In rE Samuet Exxuiorr, Newsury.—Samuel 
Elliott, joinery and moulding manufacturer, of 
Newbury and London, against whom a receiving 
order. was made on the 14th ult., has furnished 
a statement of affairs showing gross liabilities 
£140,226, of which £65,241 are unsecured, with 
assets estimated to produce £8,552. The Official 
Receiver reports that he has carried on business for 
about the last 37 years, originally as a builder and 
contractor, and subsequently as a joinery and 
moulding manufacturer, at Albert Works, New- 
bury, having also a London office, latterly at Broad- 
street House, E.C. During the last six years he 
has also been engaged in developing and exploiting 
his patented inventions for smoke and fumes anni- 
hilation, his total outlay and expenses is connection 
therewith having amounted to about £40,000. He 
attributes his failure to loss through the large out- 
lay and expenses and the non-realisation of his 
expectations in regard to the patents, and the 
neglect of his business while attending to them, 
combined with resulting continuous financial dif- 
ficulties and heavy costs and expenses. The stated 
unsecured debts comprise over. £26,000 in respect 
of money advanced and interest, the remainder 
appearing to be mostly due to trade creditors. The 
securities held by cash creditors appearing as fully 
and partly secured are stated to be mortgages on 
the patents (English and foreign), which are esti- 
mated in the accounts at the value of £47,000; 
mortgages and charges on various freehold house 
and other properties, estimated at £14,270; mort- 
gages on the Albert Works and adjoining residence 
and cottages, estimated at £7,000 ; assignment of a 
claim in arbitration, estimated at £2,500; assign- 
ment of book debts estimated at £1,686; certain 
acceptances, valued at £500, and life policies. The 
total value of these securities amounts as estimated 
to £72,956, subject to realisation, more particularly 
as regards the patents. The debtor has been ad- 
judged bankrupt, and a trustee appointed, with a 
committee of inspection. 
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Atthe last meeting of the rural sanitary authority 
for Wellington, Salop, it was unanimously agreed 
that Mr. Breeze, their surveyor, prepare plans for 
the sewerage of Wrockwardine Wood, and that he 
be paid at the rate of 2} per cent. on the outlay, 
which is estimated to amount to about £3,000. 


The subaqueous section of the Blackwall tunnel 
is now about two-thirds completed, the work being 
prosecuted from the south shaft alone. For the 
first 700ft. of the total length of 1,212ft. the pro- 
gress was rapid, the soil being loamy sand and clay, 
which the engineers found no great difficulty in 
dealing with by tne aid of the shield and compressed 
air. After 700ft. had been constructed, gravel in 
direct communication with the river was en- 
countered, and the difficulties were at once in- 
creased. An artificial bed of clay which had pre- 
viously been dumped from hopper barges here came 
into lay to stop theinflow of water. It covered the 
river bed to a thickness of 10ft., and extended 75ft, 
on each side of the tunnel line. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


THE LONDON WATER COMPANIES AND THE RECENT 
Frost.—Major-General Scott, R.I., resumed on 
the 18th inst., at Wandsworth, the Board of Trade 
inquiry into the complaints preferred by various 
householders in the district as to the insufficient 
water supply furnished during the recent frost by 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. Evidence 
was given by several complainants to the effect that 
they had been without any regular supply of water 
for periods varying from tour to eight weeks; that 
the company’s mains, which were very near the 
surface, were frozen, and had burst in many places 
since the thaw ; and that the temporary service by 
stand-pipes and water carts was very inadequate. 
Mr. J. C. Radford, surveyor to the Wandsworth 
district board, showed that the average depth of the 
main opposite the petitioners’ houses was about 
lft. 9in., and the average depth of the communi- 
cation pipe was lft. 7}in, ; the depth at the stop- 
cock was about Ift. 4in. Speaking generally of the 
whole Putney and Roehampton district, he found in 
all cases where the pipes had burst they had burst 
in a straight fine on the top of the pipe. Some of 
the mains were not a foot below the surface. Mr. 
Peter Dodd, surveyor for Wandsworth parish, gave 
evidence as to the large number of burst pipes 
belonging to the company. The inquiry was 
adjourned. 


ENFIELD Water Suppriy.—At the ordinary 
meeting of the urban district council, held on the 
18th inst., the scheme for animproved water supply, 
as prepared by their consulting engineers, Messrs. 
Taylor and Crimp, of Westminster, was adopted, 
and it was resolved to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow £11,000 for the 
execution of the work. The works comprise the 
sinking of a new well through the tertiary forma- 
tion, the driving of 300ft. of headings in the chalk, 
and the provision of a new pumping station, with 
engines, in duplicate, of a total of 120H.P, 


Hutui.—The Sculcoates rural district council, con- 
jointly with the Huli corporation, havé adopted a 
scheme of sewerage, which when completed will 
drain the townships of Hessle, Anlaby, Kirk Hila, 
West Ella, Swanland and Willerby, west of Hull, 
also a large portion of the western part of the Boro’ 
of Hull. The works comprise 13 miles of brick and 
pipe sewers with flushing tanks, tidal chambers, and 
outfall over the foreshore into the River Humber. 
The new scheme will provide for the sewage of the 
Willerby Asylum, which has hitherto been dealt 
with by a sewage farm, and which has been very 
objectionable. The plans, which have been 
approved of by the Local Gorvernment Board, 
were by Mr. W. H. Wellstead, C.E., F.S.1., of 
Hull. The contract, amounting to £17,500, has 
been let to Mr. John Jagger, of Hull, and the 
works have been commenced. 


Matvern.—The new waterworks constructed at 
a cost of £52,000, under the superintendence of Mr. 
W. R. Copland, were formally opened by the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck on Tuesday. The 
question of an improved supply for domestic use is 
not by any means a new one. At Malvern in 1868, 
Mr. Bateman advised the local board to adopt 
means for intercepting the water on the hills and 
carrying it to a reservoir at the British Camp, 
whence it would gravitate to the town, a distance of 
between four and five miles, The expense of this 
plan was estimated at £30,000, and the scheme was 
deemed too costly. Various temporary expedients 
were resorted to, but after the great drought of 
1887. Mr. Hawkesley, Mr. Mansergh, Mr. Pole, 
and other engineers were consulted by the local 
board, and all of them advised pumping water from 
the red sandstone. These schemes did not com- 
mend themselves to the authority or the inhabitants, 
and in 1890 Mr. W. R. Copland was called in. He 
reported in favour of a scheme similar in its main 
features to that recommended twenty-five years 
before by Mr. Bateman; this scheme was successfully 
brought to a conclusion on Tuesday. The work was 
begun in February, 1892. The British Cam 
Reservoir has a storage of 44} million gallons, an 
there are two other reservoirs, making the total 
storage over 46 million gallons. The area of the 
land_drained is 387 acres. 


Truro Main DratvaGe.—The scheme prepared 
by Messrs. Taylor and Santo Crimp has been laid 
before the referee, Mr. Baldwin Latham, who has 
signified his approval of the same. The proposed 
works comprise a complete system of intercepting 
sewers, with outfall works of a novel character, in 
order to meet with the tidal conditions obtaining at 
Truro, the outfall works being below the level of 
H.W.M. The sewage will be chemically treated, 
the effluent being discharged into the estuary on 
the ebb tide. The cost will be about £10,000. - 


——_—__——__.—— 


Readers interested in the recent Building Exhi- 
bition will find a fully illustrated record of the 
exhibits and meetings in the April issue of The 
British Clayworker, Mr. Greville Montgomery’s 
able organ of the plastic industries. 
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A PUBLIC MEETING is to be held at the St. 
Martin’s Town Hall, near Charing Cross, to-day, 
at 8 p.m., to urge upon the London County 
Council the necessity of immediately proceeding 
with the construction of a thoroughfare from 
Holborn to the Strand. The chair will be taken 
at 8 p.m. by Sir Charles Hall, Q.C., M.P., 
Recorder of London. The meeting will be 
addressed by the Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, 
L.C.C., the Hon. W. F. Danvers Smith, M.P., 
Mr. T. H. Bolton, M.P., Mr. J. F. Remnant, 
L.C.C., Major Probyn, L.C.C., Mr. W. L. 
Emden, L.C.C., Mr. T. B. Westacott, L.C.C., and 
others. The object is supported by members of 
the various local boards of the district. We 
suppose nobody, however, is committed to the 
route previously proposed, which is, undoubtedly, 
open to improvement. 


Bure Hovssz, Petersham, is being demolished 
by Sir Whittaker Ellis, who purchased it in 
1889, and who intends to develop the site of 
house and grounds, twelve acres in extent, as a 
building estate. The property adjoins Petersham 
Park, and is at the foot of Richmond Hill. A 
correspondent of the daily press has suggested 
that the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
should step in and throw the site into Petersham 
Park, as they did with Petersham Lodge in 1833. 
To this Sir Whittaker Ellis has responded that 
should the commissioners desire to purchase, he 
will meet them on the most liberal terms, but 
that he can no longer afford to allow the property 
to remain a dead letter to himself. Mr. H. W. 
Stock points out that the Bute House ground is 
only.a portion, and not the most important por- 
tion of the threatened lands. Petersham Meadow 
and Island and the Peel Estate are the most im- 
pore factors of the foreground of the well- 

own view from Richmond Hill, and two of 
them have notice-boards on them offering the 
land for building leases; while the island is 
used as an advertisement station. Richmond 
has, Mr. Stock adds, already spent £30,000 in 
saving the Buccleuch Gardens from bricks and 
mortar. Is it too much to ask that Twickenham 
should act in the same spirit for the Peel 
Estate ? 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has been issued con- 
taining returns obtained by the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the rateable value of lands and 
property in 1869-70, and the gross estimated 
rental and rateable value of lands and property 
in 1894. It is accompanied by a memorandum 
signed by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre summarising the 
results shown in the return. The total rateable 
value of property assessed in 1870 was 
£104,870,000, while in 1894 it was £161,081,000, 
an increase of 53°6 per cent.; but the rateable 
value of land, which increased considerably in the 
first ten years after 1870, has since declined. In 
1870 the rateable value of land was £39,835,000, 
or more than a third of the whole rateable value. 
In 1894 it was only £33,654,000, or barely a 
fifth of the whole. In the 24 years since 1870 
the rateable value of land has thus been reduced 
by £6,180,000, or 15°5 per cent. ‘The assess- 
ments of buildings have increased by £47,504,000, 
or 86 per cent., and they are now 63-7 per cent. 
of the whole. Railways have increased by 
£9,000,000, or 184-8 per cent., and their rateable 
value now stands at 8-6 per cent., or about one- 
twelfth of the whole ; and other property, 
including mines, waterworks, canals, &c. » has 
increased by £5,887,000, or 117-6 per cent., and 
now stands at 6°8 per cent. of the whole, or about 
one-fifteenth. 


A Lancasurre and Cheshire District Meeting 
of the Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers will be held at Stock port to- 
morrow (Saturday). ‘The members will meet at 
11.30 a.m., at the Sir Ralph Pendlebury Memo- 
rial Hall, where the members will be received by 
the Mayor; and a paper will be read by Mr. 
A. M. Fowler (president) on ‘The Main Inter- 
cepting and Outfall Sewers, Outfall Works, New 
Bridge, &c., at Stockport.?? The municipal 
works will be described by Mr. J. Atkinson, the 
borough surveyor ; and in the afternoon the out- 
fall sewage works, in course of construction, and 
the steel-lattice tubular bridge across the River 
Mersey, will be inspected, and a visit will be paid 
to the technical school, and also to the new 
stables, &c., built by the borough surveyor. 


Ar the last meeting of the Branston District 
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-| Council, held at Lincoln, the report of the arbi- 


trator appointed to determine the questions at 
issue between the council and the contractor for 
the New Boultham drainage works was con- 
sidered. The arbitrator (Mr. Herbert Walker, 
C.E., of Nottingham) reported as follows :—‘‘T 
have made a careful examination of these works 
(the New Boultham Sewerage Works) and the 
whole of the complaints and documents relating 
thereto, and I hereby certify the balance due to 


the contractor, James Bradley, under the con-. 


tract, and, after allowing for £700 paid on 
account, amounts to £906 13s.”’- As to the 
engine-driver’s house, Mr. Walker reported that 
the eastern gable wall had very much bulged, 
and was 10in. out of the perpéndicular. The 
brickwork must have been put together in an un- 
workmanlike manner, as, notwithstanding the 
fact that the outer walls were of the unusual 
thickness of 14in., the rain beat through. The 
Chairman said the arbitrator’s award brought the 
total cost of the sewerage works up to 
£1,956 1s. 3d., the contract price being 
£1,156 4s. The difference, £800, was enormous. 
It was further stated that the extras for the house 
amounted to £170, although the contract price 
was £643, The surveyor to the board (Mr. 
Goddard) was called in, and stated that if the 
council had adhered to the contract there would 
have been little to pay Bradley beyond the con - 
tract price. The clerk said he believed that if they 
had done so they would have been masters of the 
situation, the certificate of Mr.Goddard being final. 
But the council wished to do rightly and justly 
by their contractor, and therefore they employed 
another surveyor. After discussion, it was de- 
cided to obtain counsel’s opinion as to the legal 
position between them and the surveyor. Mr. 
Walker’s award was next considered, and it was 
generally felt that in awarding interest on the 
balance due to the contractor he had been unduly 
liberal, and the clerk was instructed to write to 
him on the subject. The award, it was stated, 
was considerably in excess of the contractor’s 
anticipation. 

Tue twentieth annual business meeting of the 
members of the Sunday Society was held at the 
Prince’s Hall on Friday night. Mr. Henry 
Rutherford occupied the chair. The annual report, 
which was read by the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Mark H. Judge, referred with satisfaction to the 
success which had attended the opening of the 
reading-rooms at Exeter Hall on Sundays, and 


the third celebration of Museum Sunday in| w 7 


December last, and it recorded the purchase of 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘‘ Shadow of the Cross’? and 
its presentation to the Guildhall Art Gallery. On 
the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Frederick Long, and supported by Mr. J. R. 
Carter, F'.S.S., Mr. Rowland J. Jones, and others, 
the report was adopted unanimously. 


Mr. W. Pavut Geruarp, O.E., in a paper read 
before the New York Architectural League, speaks 
of the extensive use of iron pipes for drains and soil- 
pipes, instead of lead and earthenware. As to 
recent improvements, he alludes to the more ex- 
tensive application of screw-jointed wrought-iron 
pipes for drainage purposes, particularly in the 
case of high buildings. A great change of 
opinion has taken place among architects and 
plumbers regarding the merits of wrought-iron 
pipes and the use of screw-joints in place of lead 
caulked-joints for drainage. Many architects 
and plumbers were at first opposed to the use of 
wrought iron for drain, soil, and vent-pipes. 
Now they are not only used, but used without 
any protection against corrosion. Of course 
pipes of this description ought to be protected 
against rust by dipping the pipes while heated 
into a bath of hot asphalte, by an application of 
coal tar, or by galvanising. 


Mr. Freprricx Leat has happily written, and 
Mr. Horace Morehen has charmingly illustrated, 
an excellent description of the Holborn Restau- 
rant, the new annexe of which was opened last 
October, and has since been illustrated in’ these 
pages. Every Londoner, and almost every visitor 
to the Great Village, knows the Holborn Restau- 
rant as well as his way home after a good dinner 
there, and all will be glad to possess such a 
dainty souvenir of the establishment, which the 
enterprise of the management and the literary 
and artistic skill of Messrs. Leal and Morehen 
have produced. 


Tue newest method of treating old wood pave- 
ment in Sydney, N.S.W., was introduced by the 
city surveyor, Mr. Richards, in a tentative 
manner last year. George-street, from King 


Bailey, Pontnewynydd. : 


to Market-streets, was oper 
February, 1884. The blocks were 
grouted with tar pitch and tarred 
The timbers used were spotted gu 
black butt, and tallow wood. T 
traffic upon this section was to round 
edges of blocks, causing noiseand discomfor 
increasing cost of cleansing and mainte 
The work of taking up, cleaning, cutti 
and relaying blocks with close joints w. 
mined upon, and this has now been cor 
The blocks removed showed wear at t 
1-28th of an inch per annum. Thee 
work, including repairs to floating, wa 
2s. 44d. per square yard, while the cost 
paving when first laid was £1 7s. 2d. pi 
yard. At present works of -woodp: 
carried out for a shade more than hal 
—namely, 14s. 9d. per square yard. T. 
reduction is accounted for by cheaper 
greater skill and experience in execu 
different branches of work, and reduc 
prices of material generally. Under p. 
contract the price paid for supply and deliv. 
wood blocks is £5 19s. 5d. per 1,000, the 
yet obtained, as against prices under f 
tracts, the highest of which reached . 
1,000 during 1883. George-street, from 
street to city boundary, originally laid A 
1882, with wide joints, was renewed by 
laid with close joints. The Mayor of 8) 
(Siz siWaricke ing) commissioned 
M‘Garvie Smith, bacteriologist, to ex: 
grouting and extraneous collections betw: 
joints of one of the oldest oe vh 
dangerous to health would surely be 
present in such pavement. Mr. 
Smith’s report is to the effect that he 
an examination of the moisture and mixtu 
beneath the wood pavements of Sydney 
not found any pathogenic organisms 
The city surveyor observes: ‘* Upon this 
council and citizens cannot fail to be satis 
convinced that carriage-ways paved wit 
lian timbers possess every characteristic 
road, and are the best for cleanlin 
maintenance, comfort in travelling, d 
and sanitation.” ‘Sha 
iin 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board! 
additions to the salaries of a number of 
Board officials, including the raising of that 

: Le Mesurier, provisional assistant 
engineer, from £1,000 to £1,250 a year. 

Dr. Vertue, Roman Catholic Bishop 
mouth, was present on Wednesday 1 
opening of the Diocesan College of 

oolhampton, mear Reading. The coll 
ings have been in progress for several 


From the ae of Pater ae 
the discovery of a prehistoric village 
Age. The foctificattons consist of a 
agger made of stones roughly heaped 
dome-shaped prehistoric tombs probabl. 
the necropolis of the primitive inha 
Mursia. Dr. Orsi has identified the re: 
small Greek temble, in which were fo: 
other things, some archaic terracottas 


thaginian type. ‘ 
The partnership heretofore subsisting 

Pon. Adina ae A. Mann, architects 

veyors, Leadenhall-street, E.C., un 


Messrs. Adams and Mann, has been 4 


On Saturday last the foundation-stone 
of the new schools of St. George’s p 
The building is three stories high, amd 
the present old mixed schools. Besides] 
hall on ground and first floor, there wil 
basement large sym. cookery 
workrooms, &c. The accommodation is 
children, and the cost £6,000. Mr, Will 
is the builder, the architects being Mei 
and Ralph, of Wigan. . In the pa 
Andrew’s, Wigan, new national schoo 
built at a cost of £3,000. : 


Two board schools, one at Pontyp 
at Cwmfirwdor, were opened by the Tr 
school board on Wednesday week. Both 
were built from designs by Mr. EH. A. Lans 
of Newport, Mon., and cost about £10,001 
at Pontypool, which is Gothic in style, | 
blue Pennant stone with buff brick dress 
Bath stone sills and corbels. The lar 
89ft. by 20ft., and the infant-room 21 
The builders are Messrs. Morgans and Ev. 
school at Cwmffrwdor is also built of blue 
stone, and is designed class-room fashio 
glazed doors, so that the whole of th 
visible from one point. The builder w: 


a 1 ¥ 
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pAy (To-morrow). — St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
- Society. Visit to Chislehurst. Leave 
“oi non-street Station 2.30 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
_ Visits to Crichton Church and Castle, 
and to Borthwick Castle. Leave Waverley 
Station 1.35 p.m. - 
London Builders’ Foremen’s Associa- 
tion. Discussion on Past and Present 
_ Apprenticeship. 9 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘‘ Recent American Methods 
in Metallurgy,’”? Cantor Lecture No. 2, 
by James Douglas. 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution. Adjourned 
m. 
** Timber 


Discussion on ‘‘ Forestry.”’ 8 
x.—Carpenters’ Hall Free Lectures. 
Roofs,” by Professor Banister Fletcher. 
% ; Shae 
x fs ciety of Arts. ‘‘ Deviations of the 
Compass,”’ by Professor A. W. Reinold, 
F.R.S. Spm. - ; 
Architectural Association. 


= 


Pp 

_ _ Edinburgh 
Plumbing,” by John Burn, R.P. 8 p.m. 
y.—Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of the Experimental Study of Heat 
Motors,” by Professor W. C. Unwin, 
¥F.R.S. Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall. 8p.m. 


ch CHIPS. 


@ Lord Mayor will open to-morrow (Saturday) 

unicipal buildings at Bexhill-on-Sea, erected 
9 designs of Mr. H. Ward, of Hastings, 
in competition. 

nternational Art Exhibition is to be held in 

_ by order of the German Emperor, next year, 
emoration of the 200th anniversary of the 

tion of the Royal Prussian Academy of Art. 


William Hart Dyke opened new church 
ls, on Monday, at Chevening, near Sevenoaks. 
ave been. built at a cost of £2,300. - 


church of Glencorse there has just been 
memorial window. The subject selected 
hrist blessing the little ones, and the design has 
i carried out by Mr. Moore, London. The 
‘is in the centre of the eastern annexe, 


| the approval of the King of Saxony, Sir 
pe Jones has been appointed a member of 
Jresden Academy of Fine Arts. 


| Bideford, in the church cemetery, a memorial 
been erected over the grave of the late Mrs. 
Smith (1812-94). It has been designed b 
sed’s son-in-law, Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, 
and is a West-country Celtic cross, exe- 
in grey Irish limestone. The memorial has 
out under Sir Arthur’s Spear super- 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


library and technical school at Ramsgate 
pened on Thursday in last week by Mr. J. 
e Edwards, who has given a thousand 
nes to the library. A large house which had 
sed as a school has been secured, and con- 
-plainly, but without meanness—into rooms 
lers of papers and magazines, a library for 
and classrooms for the technical students. A 
readth of lawn at the back and some little 
y are part and parcel of the new privileges 
public will now enjoy in Ramsgate. 

G. H. Strutt, of Belper, who died last 
as instructed his executors to tranfer to the 
council the sum of £11,700 for their abso- 
in improving the water supply. The 
had previously lent the money free of 
~The local Water Works Company is, 
transferred to the ratepayers without 


ichess of Teck will open the new Children’s 
at Paddington-green on Monday, July 1. 
ital, which has been built, at a cost of 
, from plans by Messrs. Stephen Salter and 
was illustrated in our issue of August 17th, 
Messrs, Mark Patrick and Sons, of West- 
 Bridge-road, were the contractors. 


i pe sencs. 


i, and will, at some future time, constitute 
wing of the Municipal Buildings. The 
trance to the free library is from Market- 
nd the building contains public reading- 
ee nmodation for the reference and 

aries. The lending library has accom- 
or 20,000 volumes, and at present con- 
t 6,000. The technical school is also 
with accommodation for instruction to 
n technology, science, arts, and other 


a 


w extensions to the Wigan infirmary are 
med and ventilated by means of Shor- 
ent double-fronted Manchester stoves, 
ding smoke flues, and patent Manchester 
same being supplied by Messrs, E. H. 
Brother, of Manchester, 


ae 
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_THE BUILDING NEWS. 


FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Trave Pets. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


LercestER.—The joiners and builders who have 
been on strike at Leicester for a month have con- 
sented to join in an open conference. The plumbers’ 
dispute, however, which has been confined to two 
firms, will become general, the masters having 
decided to give notice to-day of a lock-out to take 
effect on May 1. 


MANCHESTER. — The operative plasterers and 
labourers in Manchester, Salford, and district are 
on strike. The plasterers demand an increase of a 
penny per hour and the reduction of what is known 
as the two-mile radius to one mile. The masters 
offer a halfpenny increase, but refuse to concede the 
one-mile limit.—At a meeting of the carpenters 
and joiners in Manchester on Thursday in last week 
it was announced that the masters in the building 
trade had conceded an increase of 4d. an hour, and 
a reduction of hours from 52 to 494 per week, the 
alterations to come into force on June Ist. Several 
minor points were left for decision by a committee 
representing both sides; but the employers decline 
any concessions as to walking time and the question 
of notice otherwise than in accordance with the 
present rules. 

‘ ——————— EEE 


The Duke of Westminster, on Thursday in last 
week, reopened the day-schools at Hoole, Chester, 
which have been enlarged at a cost of about £2,000, 
entirely the gift of his Grace. 


The choir window to be erected to the memory of 
the late Emperor of Germany by the Empress 
Frederick, also two other large windows to be sub- 
scribed for by the Freemasons of Berlin in the new 
memorial church being built there, are intrusted to 
Messrs, Campbell, Smith, and Co., of 75 to 78, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, W., and 3, Glou- 
cester-terrace, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 


The class for architectural modelling at the Royal 
Academy Architectural School has terminated for 
the session, and a series of eight demonstrations will 
be given by Mr. Stannus each Thursday evening 
from 6 to 8, commencing 2nd May, on ‘‘ Sub- 
Panelling and Ceiling Design.’’ 


In commemoration of the centenary of the Jews’ 
Hospital and Orphan Asylum, it is proposed to 
raise £20,000, so as to extend the accommodation at 
the schools at Norwood by provision for 100 more 
children. Towards this amount about £18,000 has 
already been promised. 


The corner stone of the new church of St. 
Bartholomew, near Felixstowe-road, Ipswich, was 
laid yesterday (Thursday) afternoon by Lord 
Henniker, with Masonic ceremonial. The church 
is being built by Mrs. Spooner, wife of Dean 
Spooner, rector of Hadleigh, in memory of her 
father (Mr. J. Chevalier Cobbold, M.P.), mother, 
and brothers. The architect is Mr. Charles 
Spooner, of Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Owing to rebuilding, it has been decided not to 
hold any further ordinary meetings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers during the present session ; but 
the special meeting on the 2nd of May and the 
annual general meeting on the 28th of May will be 
held by arrangement at the Royal United Service 
Institution. 


At a meeting of Governors of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College, held on 17th 
April, the conveners of the teaching and staff com- 
mittee: directed attention to the success of the 
courses in architecture and building construction 
conducted by Mr. (sourlay, and suggested the 
desirability of both recognising this success and 
strengthening the department by raising the lecture - 
ship into a professorship. On it being intimated 
that Mr. Gourlay was willing to devote his whole 
time to the work of the department, and to conduct 
day classes in architecture, it was unanimously 
agreed to recommend the governors to create a 
chair of architecture and building construction, and 
to appoint Mr. Gourlay as its first occupant. 


Extensive additions and alterations have recently 
been made to the Balmoral Hotel, Edinburgh, con- 
sisting of a very fine new dining-room, 55ft. b 
53ft., assembly or dining-room, 58ft. by 27ft., 
writing-room, 30 visitors’ and 10 servants’ bed- 
rooms, lavatories, remodelled kitchen, and servin 
rooms, new American ‘‘ Otis’? elevator, remodelle 
bar and restaurant, &c. The work has cost over 
£9,000, and has been carried out by Mr. J. 
Macintyre Henry, architect, Edinburgh. — 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful CoLovr of this material. 
Quarries Well Qpened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE OOMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Graven-streek Strand, W.C. 
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W. H. LASCELLES and 6o., 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, _WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MEROHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Woodin Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 
*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender; it adds to the value of the information. 


Basrorp.—For two pairs of semi-detached houses on 
Springfield-grove Estate, New Basford, Nottingham. 
Mr. A. H. Goodall, Market-street, Nottingham, archi- 


tect :— 
Hoyes and Boyfield ... eae . £1,560 0 0 
Gilbert and Gabbitass mn seen 1, 020s. Oi: Oe 
Clarke, A.B. ... i re .. 1,500 0 0 
Attenborrow, J. > 36 +. 1,450 0 0 
Adams, J.J. ... eae sa .. 1,486 4 0 
Green, L., Hucknall Torkard, Notts 1,407 10 0 
Fisher, R. ad ss ss .. 1,898. 0 0 
Whittaker, T. ... 1,398 0 0 
Bell, A. G. 5 1,392 0 0 
Andrew, H. ... 1,363 0 0 
Gell, W., and So 1,360 0 0 
Cuthbert, T. é ‘a’ Daa Ry ap k, Soosda O 
Keeling, B. ie wea os boa ODO. OL Oi 
Cooper, J. Aes aus »2. 1,850 0 0 
Wheatley, J. 1,340 0 0 
Caulton, G. ea 1,322 0 0 
Lovett, G. T. ... 1,307 7 6 
Pinkett, W. 1,300 0 0 
Evans, F. ae 1,295 0 0 
Oscroft, J. Sa 1,292 0 0 
Scott, H., and Son 1,290 0 0 
Wartnaby, F. ... es x kj tod OPO 
Appleby and Lambert 1,282 0 0 
Pillatt,G. A. ... se 1,270 0 0 
Maule, W.* 1,267 0 0 


(Rest of Nottingham.) “* Accepted ‘for one pair only, 
Batu.—For building the Pump Room extension, for 
the city council :— 


Downs, London ate ... £26,190 0 0 
Higgs and Hill, Londo: .. 25,580 0 0 
Grover and Son, London 24,930 0 0 
Perry and Co., London 3 24507 0 0 
Estcourt and Son, Gloucester 23,627 0 0 
Forse, Bristol ... ai. a 23,085 0 0 
Cowlin, W., and Sons, Bristol 21,787 0 0 
Beaven, A, J., Bristol x 1,510 0 0 
Holloway Brothers, London 18,454 0 0 
Hayward and Wooster, Bath we 18,235 ~5 0 
Long, J., and Sons, Bath (accepted) 18,138 0 0 


EprnsurGu.—For the construction of a subway between 
Dalry and Fountain-bridge, for the town council : — 
Waddell, jun., Edinburgh .., . £5,000 0 0 
(Accepted. ) 
Fevixstowr.—For the execution of Contract No. 4 of 
the main sewerage works, for the urban district council : 
Dixon, J., and Co. (accepted) .. £3,650 0 0 


Fixepon.—For about 150 yards of 12in. Stanford jointed 
pipe sewer, with two manholes, &c., for the urban district 
council of Finedon. Mr.Abraham Mosley, Assoc.San.Inst., 
surveyor to the council :— . 


Brown, E., & Son, Wellingborough £99 10 0 
Abbott, S., Finedoa ... mh wes 89 0 0 
Henson, G., Wellingborough rs 69 10 0 
Chapman, T., Finedon (accepted) .. 69 0 0 


Guitprorp.—For the erection of a billiard-room at 
“‘ Tangley- Mere,’’ Chilworth, near Guildford, for Mr. W. 
Hartman. Messrs. Treleaven and Payne, 8, John-street, 


Adelphi, W.C., and 18, Acre-lane, Brixton, 8.W., 
architects : — 
Mitchell Bros., Salford 


» £1,075 0 0 


Maxwell Bros., London _... 984 0 0 
Whitehead and Co., London 945 0 0 
Peacock Bros., London 938 0 0 


Harrocate.—For the erection of a new pump room 
in the Valley Gardens, for the town council : — 
Accepted tenders :— 
Iron and steel work :—Lockerbie and Wilkinson, 
Birmingham. 
Brickwork, &c.:—Stephenson, J., Harrogate. 
{Total amount, £1,035 10s. 8d.]_. 
Luanpiio.—For stable and repairs to the Castle Hotel, 
for Mrs. Bowen. Mr. Dayid Jenkins, F.R.1.B.A., archi- 


tect :— 
Thomas Bros. ... vor £257 0 0 
Stephens, D. a 256 0 0 
Evans, D. PE vam ae 219 0 0 
Jones, D., Liandilo (accepted) 203 10 0 
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Lianpito.—For repairing and renoyating Hermon Con- 


gregational chapel, Manordeilo, for the trustees. Mr. 
Dayid Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A., architect : — 
Thomas, W. ... ae sv a £64 5 0 
Evans, D. 64 2 0 
Williams,R. 63-8 0 
James, J. Bj ei non 62 3 0 
Morris, B., and Son, Llandilo* 60 12 0 


© Accepted. 


Lianpito.—For alterations to Nos. 30 and 31, New- 
road, for Mr. D. EH. Williams, hosier. Mr. Dayid Jenkins, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect :— 


Stephens, D.  .s ee aa Ki: £55 0 0 
Michael, W.... eae ae ee B20 210) 
Evans, D. ee Sad aay BE OH 
Jones, D., Liandilo (accepted) 38 0 0 


Lonpon.—For alterations at the Yarmouth Arms p.h., 
Lower Thames-street, London, E.C. Mr. Herbert Riches, 
8, Crooked-lane, King William-street, E.C., architect :— 

Harper, W. ©... Se “ ‘i £154 0 0 
Osborn, T., and Sons (accepted 15210 0 

Lonpox.—For works at the Prince of Wales p.h., Cam- 
bridge Heath, London, E. Mr. Herbert Riches, 3, 
Crooked-lane, King William-street, E.C.; architect : — 

Osborn, T., and Sons (accepted) £15310 0 


Loxpon.—For painting and decoration at 122, Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W., for Mr. W. Searle. Mr. T. Wilson, 
34, New Bridge-street, E.C., surveyor :— 


Sumner, W., and Co., Ltd. ... £108 0 0 
Littlewood, W. se ne 102 0 0 
Pugh, J+... =k 80 0 0 
Peek, C. (accepted) 79 0 0 


Lonpon.—For sanitary work and decorations at 116, 


Haverstock Hill, N.W., for Mr. H, F. Gidden. Mr. T. 
Wilson, 34, New Bridge-street, E.C., surveyor :— 
Littlewood, W. (accepted) £189 0 0 


(No competition.) 
Lonpon.—For painting and decorations to No. 132, 


Haverstock Hill, N.W., for Mr. Wm. Searle. Mr. T. 
Wilson, 34, New Bridge-street, E.C., surveyor :— 
Peek, C. .. ; ‘ee de £163 0 0 
Sumner, W., and Co., Ltd..., 149 0 0 
Pugh, J. (aceepted) 148 0 0 


Lonpon.—For the erection of a warehouse, Great 
Saffron-hill, for Messrs. G. W. Munt and Sons. Mr. 
Wimble, architect : 


Hall, Beddall, and Co. £2,600 0 0 
Ashby and Horner 2,570 0 0 
Colls and Sons .. 2,563.0 0 
Scrivener and Co. 2597+ O=0 
Toms, E. rai a 2,462 0 0 
Lawrance, E., and Sons 2,455 0 0 
Killby and Gayford 2,440 0 4 


) 
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Loypon.—For alterations and shop-fittings at No. 25, 
Westbourne Grove, W., for the United Kingdom Tea Co., 


Ltd. Mr. A. G. Hennell, architect :— 


Marks a £1,0L1 13 
Holloway Bros. 970 0 
Burman and Son 910.0 
Johnson and Co, 949 0 
Black and Son"... es uae ate 863 0 
Sumner, W., & Co., Ltd. (accepted) 848 0 


oooocou 


Lonvon, N.W.—For alterations to the Sir Robert Peel 
for 


public-house, Malden-road, 
A. W. Ritchie. 


Kentish Town, 
Mr. Albert E.-Pridmore, M.S.A., F.S.I., 


2, Broad-street-buildings, E.C., architect :— 


Pearce, E. ies 
Antill and Co. .., 
Wiltshire, W. J. 
Lamble, 8. R. ... es 
Marchant and Hirst ... 
London and Co. 
Hayworth Bros. 


PiymoutuH.—For erection of warehouse. Nos. 29 and 
Plymouth, for Messrs. W. N. 
James Harvey, 


30, Kinterbury-street, 
Hodge and Son. Mr. 
Courtenay-street, Plymouth, architect. 
the architect :— 


£285 
245 
230 
219 
179 
169 
168 


2 OoOoOCcCSo 


oo 


M.S.A., 


Mr. 


9, 


Quantities by 


Roach and Lovell Be £1,500 
Blackell and Shepherd 1,499 
Palmer ..,. iS ae 1,365 
Blowey ... 1,350 
Trevena .. 1,319 
Good and Co. 1,297 
May 1,295 
Goad ; ine 1,250 
Jenkin and Son 1,285 
Wakeham Bros. 1,185 
Blake Sas 1,139 
Kearn and Sons 1,080 
Coles* 1,070 


* Accepted, with slight modifica’ 


tion. 


oooocooooocoecocoso 
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Pontypripp.—For the erection of a chapel at Ponty- 


pridd, for the Wesleyan trustees. Mr. A. 

Pontypridd, architect : — 
Cope, C., Bristol z £6,226 
Perkins, Parsons, and Co. 5,986 
Williams, E. p 5,949 
Williams, W. 5,866 
Julion, M. ies a: ea ae 5,744 
Jones, D. C., and Co., Gloucester... 5,677 
Williams and James .., : 5,599 
Colborne, A. J., Swindon 5,529 


Knox and Wells, Cardiff (accepted) 
Rest of Pontypridd. 
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SrrREATHAM.—For alterations, addi 
work to the Crown and Sceptre, No. 2, ' 
S.W., for Mr. A. E. Austin. Messrs. 
Payne, 18, Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W., an 
Adelphi, W.C., architects and surveyors 


Candler and Son kas 
Peacock Bros. ... Be oan 
Maxwell Bros. :.. 
Phelps, A. raat oi F5! ye 
Hopkins, F. EH. i3 ie ive 
Read, W. Nod " : 
Mould and Sen 5 a3 
Whitehead and Co., Clapham* 
* Accepted. 


TywarpREAtu, Corn wALL.—For alterations to 
in the board schools :— aie 


Rundell & Merifield, Tywardreath 
Hewett, W., Tywardreath .... ey 
Bennet and Tregenna, St. Austell ..- 
Walters, T,, and Burley, J, £., 

St. Blazey ... i ae se 
Coad, T., St. Austell ... ae 
Mitchell, J. H., Tywardreath 
Rowe, W., St. Blazey 3 
Northcote, Fowey ... 2 
Isbell, J. F. (accepted) 


WEL.InGTON, SALoP.—For rebuilding a 
at the workhouse ;:— 


Wyncop, H., Smethwick ... 
Holmes, Abel, Wellington ... 
Roper, A. (accepted) .., oie 


see one oo 


whe 


West Croypon.—For making new roads, 4 
&c. Messrs. E. E. Croucher and Co., 27, 
W.C.; surveyors :— ; ; 


Kavanagh, S., Surbiton Hil 
Langridge, W., Croydon ©... A 
Tes, E., Mitcham Common..,. 
Streeter Bros., East Croydon* 


* Accepted. 


Wrexuau.—For erection of new stabling 
alterations at Hessen House, Wrexham, 
Williams, from designs and under the sup Lendeél 
Mr. J. H. Swainson, 84, High-street, Wzres 
tect and surveyor. Quantities by the architect 


' Stabling. — Su 
Davies Bros.. Wrexham*  ..; £757. 2 6 >. 
Samuel, W. E., a 741 0 0 
Rogers, W., <i T5T 12). 0-45 
Turner Bros., * 812 10 9 


* Accepted, subject to reductions. 
(Architect's estimate, £1,047 10s. 4d,), 
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RES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[mst norice.] 


my will task not a little 
rassed by the number of canvases from 
‘who have done good work in the past, 
who this year haye descended to a 
wer level of merit, and also by-the large 

_ Mediocrity is always sure to be in the 

dant, for the simple reason that position 
in the Academy, once achieved, is secure, and 

that real genius is crowded out by the rule 
permits eyery Academician to hang so 
_ pictures, regardless of their merit. 
rs of technique abound ; but they do not 
Ss gives us high qualities or noble 
ought, and so we have to wade through 
yo or three galleries before we find a 
en pictures that may be called works of 


ear. Aswe haye generally, in our first 
6, picked out a few of the leading can- 
e now follow the same rule, leaving 
subsequent notices more particular 
on of the pictures in- the order of the 
as oFe\e . é 

In Gallery I., T. ©. Gotch gives us one of 


“Death the Bride,” a pale-faced lady—her 
and figure are seen through a black veil— 
anding amidst a profusion of red and violet 
ppies. In the same rather lugubrious key 
in J. H. Millais, Bart., R.A., has a finely- 
uceived picture representing the death of 
. Stephen, founded on the text of Acts vii. 
; “‘ He Fell Asleep.” The martyred saint 
§ On a bank in a dark forest, a halo of 
ound his head, showing the wounds on 
ace and hands; after his death by 
ig. Near, in a shadowed part of the 
d, are figures of men—Saul and his com- 
-who had consented to his death. 
8 Second Gallery only one or two 
need now detain us. Seymour 
“Waiting for the Duc de Guise” 
epresenting the tragic incident re- 
by Froude, where assassins are laying 
the duke, behind scarlet curtains, 
ats in hand, and listening intently. - 
W. Waterhouse, A.R.A., in his “St. 
a,’ by the subtlety of his colour har- 
es with that superb picture, the 
ud f Shalott,” which he sent last year, 
those versions of ‘‘Circe,’’ of which he 
given two beautiful examples, one. of 
§ now at the Guildhall Exhibition. 
neces of composition, mystic 
colour, the pictures we have 
e scarcely been excelled. ‘The 
irror device which he showed in 
seryed to focus the varied: hues of 
stte. Here we have a walled city or 
the sea—it looks like a harbour— 
hills in the distance. The patroness 
usic, with whom the legend says an angel 
: and brought her roses from Para- 
is shown reclining asleep in a marble 
a in white, embroidered with gold, 
derdress appearing. On her lap 
umimated book, while before her 
‘0 angels, who are playing violins on 
fa small organ. Rose-trees grow 
in the garden beside the saint. 
"has conceived a very beautiful 
full of reverential feeling and 
of colour. The face of St. 
te same type as that of his 
Shalott.” 


t and sentiment, and pre- 


‘of pictures of a clever commonplace 


cleyerly - conceived synibolic pictures, 


life, 


‘Raphaelite in treatment, is Byam Shaw’s 

| beautiful composition, ‘‘ We two, she said, will 
seek the groves, Where the Lady Mary is,” 
lines which are taken from ‘‘The Blessed 
The composi- 
sition and scheme of colour are decorative. 
standing 
round the central, seated figure of Mary, 
engaged in weaying, in music, and holy 
song. Reserving-a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this picture, which is thoroughly in 
keeping with Rossetti’s school, we pass on to 
Gallery III. G. F. Watts, R.A., has a 
vigorously-painted figure of Jonah preaching 
or proclaiming the fate of Nineveh. A rather 
fiend-like countenance and attitude are given 
to the prophet, who seems to be vehemently 
uttering threats. The President, Sir IF. 
Leighton, sends no fewer than six works. 
His great work, which hangs in the central 
position in this gallery, is entitled, ‘‘ Flaming 
June,» a name which is. admirably sym- 
bolised in the beautiful. maiden who is 
in a deep slumber by the side of the 
The intensity of the rich 
orange drapery, which is the keynote of 
the picture, contrasts vividly with the deep 
azura blue in Mr. Rupert- Bunny’s large sea 
Piece just above it, and the pictures on either 
side—Mr. Graham’s fresh sea piece, and Mr. 
MacWhirtier’s ‘‘Glen.’’ These cooler colours 
serve to intensify the effulgent and glowing 
warmth of Sir Frederic’s work. The symbolic 
and bautiful figure, in a diaphanous robe of 
bright orange, reposing with delicious ease, 
her head buried in her arms; her lower limbs 
coiled up on the marble couch of a yerandah 
overlooking the sea, the ripple of which is 
sparkling in the mid-day sun, typifies the 
idea which the President has endeavoured 
It is rather a beautiful colour 
It is needless 
to. say the charm of the composition 
resides mainly in the grace and eres 
the 
modelled face and arms, the delicate and 
subtle folds of the diaphanous draperies, 
through which the contour of her limbs are 
visible ; the subtle harmonies of gold, plum-' 
colour, and greens of the garments, which 
are thrown loosely around her. ;Atich Tropical 
In a yery 
different key is No. 182, ‘“Lachrymie.” A 
demure, sad-faced, but graceful, maiden 
stands leaning her head on a short Doric 


Damozel,” by D. G. Rossetti. 


Many beautiful faces appear 


glistening sea. 


to express. 
harmony than a picture. 


beauty of the slumbering girl, 


rose peeps over the marble wall. 


column of marble at the foot of a shrine. 
black. 


foot of the column on the marble pavement. 


Hope and Fear” (159), in :the same gallery, 
as showing that the President has not been 


idle, and: that his powers in delineating 
‘Greek and maidenly types of sensuous 
beauty, refined ‘and scholarly in treatment 


and handling, are still unabated. 

- This gallery would be incomplete without 
at least one picture by that master of Greco- 
Roman life, in its happier moments of luxury 
and. reyels, who to some extent follows the 
President, but in a more dainty form. The 
subjects, too often taken from ~ domestic 
are more concrete. Idealised and 
sensuous, they are still more daily incidents 
than abstract embodiments of female beauty. 
Alma Tadema has a large upright picture 
entitled ‘‘ Spring,” which in thought, tech- 
nique, and colour will hold its place even 
among the pictures of this illustrious painter 
of Classic life and scenery. It represents a 
procession of priests, musicians, flower- 
bearers coming from a temple, exquisite in 
the drawing and drapery of the figures, and 
in the delicacy and réfined colour of the com- 
position. As usual, a scholarly attention to 


minuteness of detail and accessory Uistinguish 
this work. The mise en scéne is the interior 
of a sumptuous Greco-Roman palace or 


She is clad in drapery of a dark purple or 
The dark grove-like background 
is Hlumined by light; a withered wreath of 
leayes and other'tokens of death are at the 


We only now allude to this work, and the 
other beautifully modelled figure ‘I wixt 
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atrium open to the blue sky, and of course 
in translucent marble. The procession, 
headed by children, one a girl in front 
playing a pipe, is a wonderful piece of 
drawing and colour. The maidens, crowned 
by wreaths of flowers, and carrying branches 
profusely laden with floral emblems of the 
spring, are descending a marble stair, while 
above them, on the roof and parapets of the 
court other girls are waving bunches of 
flowers. It would be almost impossible, on 
a first glance, to enter into the many details 
and merits of this beautiful representation 
of classic life and mirth, and we must 
therefore leaye it and pass to other works, 

From sunny skies, transparent marble, and 
festive processions, we may pass on to notice 
the English West-country scenery of J. C. 
Hook, R.A. Two subjects by this painter 
occupy positions on eithersideof themain wall. 
Both of them depict inland bays or porths 
full of sunlight and colour. There is always 
something exceedingly fresh in Mr. Hook's 
work. We here see cliffs of, rock and verdure, 
the blue sea between the cliffs, the buxom 
lass reposing on the bank, and her sweet- 
heart offering her a blue ‘‘forgét-me-not.” 
The pictare happily depicts the scenery of 
the Cornish coast, and is entitled, ‘A 
Harvest in the West Country ” (257). Full 
of freshness and brilliancy, the bay is 
covered with a thin layer of sea- water; whose 
hues are of sparkling with prismatic brilliancy ; 
beyondare dark grey cliffs, crowned by verdant 
downs. The g oup of peasants are admirable 
in drawing and colour, and give life to the 
foreground. : 

“‘ Hey, ho, seely sheepe!” (245) is also laid 
on the Cornish coast, and is a brilliant pic- 
ture. We notice the same dark slate cliffs and 
the rich blue sea of the gulf; a sandy nook, 
and a man carrying a sheep on his shoulders, 
while the remaining sheep are on a cliff, 
looking down for their lost companion. No 
one can paint better than Mr. Hook the 
sapphire-like tones of the sea, the freshness of 
its eddies and waves, the glowing sunshine, 
and warm, sandy coves and sunlit cliffs. 
These scenes he has peopled with sympa- 
thetic figures and animals. Sir J. E. Millaig, 
Bart., R.A, sends a large and impressive 
picture, ‘‘Speak! Speak!” (251), represent- 
ing a bedroom ina large, old-fashioned house. 
A young man in bed sits up, terror-stricken, 
by the light of a reading-lamp. A packet of 
papers is on a side table, one of which is on 
the floor. At the bottom of the curtained . 
bedstead a vision of a beautiful girl appsars, 
clad in white, with diamond coronet on her 
head, and necklet.and belt set with sparkling 
brilliants, Shestandsmajestitally and queen- 
like, opening the curtains. A winding stair 
outside lends mystery to the scene ; the pale 
moonlight appears through the staircase win- 
dow. ‘he subject is ably and ‘powerfully 
painted, though the precise meaning to be 
conveyed is not perhaps very apparent. We 
may take the incident to represent a vision 
to the youth in a haunted house, or 
as. the imagination of fiction.- Frank 
Dicksee, R.A.’s large picture of “‘ Paolo and 
Francesea”’ (171), and J. \W. Waterhouse’s 
portrait, ‘‘ Phyllis,” a daughter of BE. A. 
Waterlow, A.R.A. (17+), a young girl, full- 
length, in-white frock, standing against 
blue drapery background, are interesting 
works. Rupert C. W. Bunny’s large compo- 
sition, ‘‘The Forerunners” (194), is an 
intensely deep blue sea. Sea-horses and 
their riders car:ying trijents prefigure the 
coming storm. As a study of colour itforms 
a fitting background to the President's pic- 
ture of ‘‘A Flaming June.” 

Frederick Goodall, R.A., has a large 
centre picture in Gallery IV., ‘‘Laban’s 
Pasture : Jacob serving for Rachel,” charac- 
terised by all the feryour and historic accu- 
racy of detail of this master of Eastern life 
and scenery. Arthur Hacker's graceful 
figure of ‘‘Daphne’? (315), surrounded by 
the traditional laurel into which she was 
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changed, is admirable in drawing and 
colour. The mist -like tissue which 
appears above the arm of the goddess 
curls in a wreath-like form behind her. 
Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., in his picture of 
_ “The Smithy,” in Gallery V., repeats his 
great work hung a few ago years of ‘‘ Forging 
the Anchor,” now at the Guildhall—at least, 
in the choice of the blacksmith’s shop. There 
is wonderful realism in the work and details 
of the forge, its dark and grimy interior, the 
white horse being shod, the carter and other 
figures watching the operation of applying 
the red-hot shoe to the hoof. Through the 
grimy windows the daylight makes a weird 
contrast to the warm, ruddy fire, and its 
many reflections on the horse and occupants 
of the forge. The painter has made us feel 
the subtle power of light and gloom and the 
deepened shadows, and it is the indefiniteness 
of not being able to distinguish at once all 
the details, and of taking the smithy, horse, 
‘and ‘frelight the principal objects in the 
picture that give Mr. Forbes’ work its real 
power. There.is a subordination of the 
_ minor details to the main purpose of the 
picture, which is so often overlooked by 
artists, who appear to think that every 
_ detail must be distinctly visible. There is 
also a subtlety of handling, and the colouring 
is not so heavy and black as in the former 
work. 

Another of the Newlyn School, Walter 
Langley, sends ‘‘Motherless,” a large picture 
in Gallery X., which for true pathos, tender 
and impassioned conception, and powerful 
realism cannot be surpassed. In a bare, 
comfortless room, with whitewashed wal's, 
on a cottage bed, lies a sick, pallid-faced, and 
golden-haired girl, watched over by an aged 
grandmother, who sits beside the cot, and 
whose careworn, wrinkled face tells the tale 
of hard poverty and bereayement, and un- 
swerving devotion to duty. The room has 
nothing to brighten or cheer the little 
inyalid, whose hands are thrown outside the 
bedclothes. A little sister of the sufferer is 
watching, sitting on the foot of the bed. The 
table, upon which is a bottle of medicine, a 
glass, and a bunch of primroses are the only 
objects of interest in the room, The light 
shines on the bed, and is reflected on the bare 
whitewashed wall. Itis this note of unmiti- 
gated ‘poyerty and suffering, borne with 
resignation, which Mr. Langley loves to dwell 
on, as a healthful antidote and contrast to that 
other art which depicts the pleasures and 
layish surroundings of another phase of life. 

Frank Bramley’s picture ‘‘ Sleep,” in 
Gallery VI., is a pleasing and simple sym- 
phony. The association of poppies and the 
little sleeping child on the end of an old 
garden-seat is suggestive. The child’s 
head is well drawn and graceful, and the 
rich and varied colours of the flowers con- 
tribute to the merits of this unambitious 
work. A colossal canvas is that of Hubert 
Herkomer, R.A. (Gallery VI.), . “The 
Biirgermeister of Landsberg, Bavaria, with 
his ‘Town Council,” which the painter pre- 
sented to the town of Landsberg. We may 
doubt the intention and yalue of so large a 
- scale, but for the fact that itis a civic picture, 

demanding a prominent position. The burgo- 
master, wearing his chain of office and his 
councillors, are, no doubt, excellent portraits. 
The former is standing at his table, address- 
ing the members, while his clerk sits beside 
him. The councilmen sit on each side of the 
room. The light which comes in through 
two large open windows, through which 
the houses are seen,’ is painted with 
great skill, and lights up the features and 
dress of the councillors. A yery scenic and 
realistic effect is produced as this picture is 
~ viewed from the entrance hall, and the 
figures afe seen in connection with the 
moving people in the gallery. As a clever 
and consummate piece of -scene-painting and 


modelling this gzeat work must be chiefly 
regarded, 


a 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL | Mr, Norman Shaw, 


_ ACADEMY.—I. 


HERE can be no doubt that from a broad 
and general view of contemporary 
undertakings, the last new building scheme 
‘of the first consequence is that illustrated by 
us to-day from the Royal, Academy Exhibi- 
tion, which is to be opened to the public on 
Monday next. We have, therefore, devoted 
all our accompanying plates to the illustra- 
tion of the design which only a few weeks 
ago was chosen for the North British Rail- 
way hotel and head offices, Edinburgh, in a 
select competition: From ‘what we have 
seen of the other schemes, this by Mr. W. 
Hamilton Beattie was for the purpose 
by far the best. We have somewhat 
fully described the plan on another page. 
The site is the finest in Edinburgh, although 
it lies low, comparatively speaking; but it is 
perhaps because of this particular character 
of the site that the architect, more than 
in any other, has realised the difficulty 
of a suitable treatment, and avoided the 
fallacy of attempting to effect the apparent 
lifting up of a group of buildings by 
merely elevating a lofty tower, such an 
endeavour having always, of necessity, a 
contrary result by more directly depressing 
its immediate surroundings. Mr. Beattie did 
wisely, therefore, in depending rather upon 
a sturdy treatment fur his tower, coupled 
with a well-massed skyline for his entire 
block, bristling busily as it does in detail with 
rather well-grouped minor features. Much, 
of course, will depend upon how this detail 
is managed in execution, though the archi- 
tect has already indubitably won no in- 
considerable popular favour by the design 
for Messrs. Jenners’ great commercial 
establishment erected in the same city, 
at a vast cost, in a rich and florid 
style of architecture, cleverly mastered. 
The interiors of this great Railway Hotel 
display the author’s taste in the Renaissance 
style adopted, and as the accompanying 
drawings with much skill copiously illustrate 
the several chief apartments, we will pass 
on and let them speak for themselves. 
Naturally enough, we turn to what should 
prove the most interesting exhibit in the 
gallery this year, as indeed it is the largest 
plum in the Architectural pie for the time 
being—namely, the New Christ’s Hospital 
buildings, about to be erected at Horsham, 
by Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress 
Bell. Here, in the post of honour, we 
took it as a matter of course, the design 
would be shown, and so we find it; but the 
delightful drawings produced for the com- 
petition (and published in our pages in 
June and July last year) must haye de- 
ceived us if the new and big perspective 
view now to be seen at the Academy 
at all correctly represents the contem- 
plated buildings. We should never have 
recognised the work which struck, at least, 
a note of poetic fancy last summer, in this 
prosaic, cast-iron and hard, metallic-looking 
pile which, we are bound to say, looks most 
disappointing. If Messrs. Webb and Bell 
have not improved their selected design, Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., has not enhanced 
very greatly the interest of his proposal, 
which now, for the first time, is shown in 
perspective (1462). Neither the drawing nor 
the design does justice to the author, whose 


temperament evidently is unsuited to com-. 


petition, for he likewise failed somewhat von- 
spicuously in the South Kensington contest, 
when Mr. Aston Webb again carried the 
day, and a few months since at Hampstead, 
when Mr. Basil Champneys was chosen by 
the late Mr. Ewan Christian, who acted as 
referee in the Public Library Compétition 
there. Mr. Jackson won the Examination 
Schools at Oxford ; but this was in his earlier 


days, when his fame had to be gained. This 


Horsham design of his looks as if the new 


J A.R.A. thinks a reputation may be trifled with. 


‘in the Architectural room this year i 


combinations in tinting, these — 


designs for church organs, grouped 


old enthusiasm, still imi 
individual interest and sty 
to startle, as he unquestiona 
old days when New Zealand Chamb 
took the architectural world by s rp 
never falling into company with th 
place. His two works this ye 
Hallams,” a Surrey country house 
timber gables and a big chimney, ma 
the typical ingle-nook to the dining- 
and ‘‘ All Saints’, Swanscombe, Kent 
shown by pupils’ drawings, and althor 
pictures both perspectives fail to rea 
delightful draughtsmanship - always 
associated with Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ Craigside, 
some of his earlier timbered houses, - 
pen-and-ink studies serve to brin 
Shaw's influence with advantage into 
RA. Architectural Gallery again, 
thus add to its standard of excellen 
showing, above all, how good 
and appropriate fitness can be 
devised when a cultured taste teache 
to subordinate or leave out. Oris 
skyline and simplicity of detail are 
made conspicuous by the value — 
them. The squat central tower, the s 
windows in the side walls of Swans 
Church, and its unassuming porch 
the leading features distinguishing — 
design for remark. . Hanging *twixt t 
pen-and-ink views is a handsome wa’ 
colour bespeaking the masterly bi 
of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., — 
single exhibit is the Prudential 
ance Company’s offices at Edinbur; 
ceived in the style which this distin 
architect has made his own, though 
the composition is more enriched than usi 
and the tower which marks the angle to 
composition is, perhaps, more florid in 
surmounting featuresandskyline. Hai 
above is the fine church of All Saints, Hert 
ford, by Messrs. Paley, Austin, and Pal 
represented by the first-rate view of it whi 
we published on January 6th, 189 
same architects’ design for the Chris 
pital Schools at Horsham is illustrated — 
Mr. Austin’s drawings of the Chapel (14 
the Dining Hall Interior (1468), and 
Entrance Front (1483), all of which perspe 
tives we gaye at the time of the com 
before alluded to. 22 <j. ay 
The most striking, not to say daring 
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by two very beautifully - coloured § 
detailed and conventional views of 
possible-looking design for the propa 
Church of St. Andrew, Boscom 
Mr. H. Wilson. For liquid harm 
of colour and suggestiyeness of mello 
at once arrest the attention, and, - 
they are large, and are conspi 
located, as their merit demands in suc 
gathering; but as samples of serious b 
ing the design can hardly be disti 
and most of the conception is le 
imagination, while that which ca 
out resembles a ruined fabric w 
less turrets and towers, Gothic trace 
mingled with Classic colonnades, am 
big recessed west window 5s 
within the confines of the facade | 
colossal crucifix planted on to the tracer: 
the fenestration. The contour of. 
with barbaric crudity, recalls t 
adopted of necessity in mud buildings v 
the interior, divested of its exquisite 
colouring, looks unreal, almost theatrical 
same artist’s rood for All Haliows’ Ch 
Southwark (1420), is a lovely drawin 
dignified crucifix, though’ the positio 
which it is intended is hardly quite ch 
Near this part of the room hang a serie! 


to each other for individual advant: 
first of these is an electric organ for 
Church, Burton-on-Trent, by Mr. 


Bodley, A-RA. The electric part 
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nent hardly affects its appearance|a segment model of one-sixth of the dome 
_ perhaps, permitting its being| there, showing his proposed scheme of orna- 
ced unusu high up on the walls.| mentation. This year there are two models. 
@ weak part of the design thereby is|One (1609) is of a quaintly - conceived 
ade the more marked, as the brackets country house covered with green-glazed 
and thin wall- shafts are particularly} pan-tiles made in Suffolk for the architect, 
oticeable in this rather hard view with| Mr. Edward 8. Prior, who certainly has pro- 
it is illustrated. The next organ, | duced a very picturesque addition to relieve 
i g beside the last, is that for St.|the monotony of the Architectural room. 
our’s Church, Southwark, by Sir Arthur Although this wax model only represents a 
lomfield, A.R.A., who has imported an comparatively small house, it well deserves 
rfeeling for the Renaissance into his| the conspicuous position assigned to it. We 
n, the chief feature of which is furnished | hope this change will inaugurate a more 
the bold towers flanking the arched | catholic view of things at the Royal Academy. 
sed central portion. His pencil drawing | The second model is an ordinarily-produced 
elingly executed. Close by is an organ|and very neatly-made one shown by Sir 
Radley College new chapel, y Mr. T. G.| Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A , of his well-known 
ckson, A.R.A., more German in idea per- chapel, built several years ago at Tyntesfield. 
ps than either of the others, and designed | This model is made in white cardboard, and 
ctly in harmony with the chapel. The|is very hard-looking. 

roof timbers suggest thinness and poorness oo —____ 


ee but this may be only a fault of THE NEW GALLERY. 


) drawing, for no one knows better the 
value of good detail than Mr. T. G. Jackson. eye the whole the New Gallery in Regent- 
Basil Champneys is best represented by street is fairly representative of some 
Quincentenary Memorial Building and| of the leading lights of modern art, includ- 

lew Museum, Winchester College, shown by | ing several fine works by Sir E. Burne J. ones, 
i bright pen sketch in Mr. Raffles Davison’s| J. E. Millais, Alma Tadema, &c. In the 
manner. The excellent breadth obtained | South Room G. Hitchcock’s picture, ‘‘ The 
Flight into Egypt,”” occupies a conspicuous 


the long, unbroken line of the flanking 
f, and the pleasingly managed oriels over position, and its merits entitle it to the dis- 
92 tinction. The hilly landscape, over which 


aded cloister below, present an elevation 
tefined reserve, and in admirable taste. The| bluebells are growing in wild profusion 
amidst other flowers, seems a fitting scene in 


ag front is hardly so pleasing. We do not 
ike Mr. Champneys’ proposed west front for | which to introduce the Virgin Mother on an 
ass bearing the Infant Saviour. Joseph is 


Wanchester Cathedral, with its peep-hole 
seen trudging behind. The chaste and 


lwarfed, though built-up looking, turret 
refined colour, and the light which illumines 
the Holy Family on their journey, are in 


appings surmounting flanking towers. The 

roblem is a difficult one no doubt; but this 
keeping. C. Napier Hemy’s large picture, 
‘“'The City by the Golden River,” is a some- 


a. elevation does not present a good solu- 

n, or add to its author’s repute either. 
3 what trying subject for a painter. The large 
mass of buildings forming the background 


reredos drawing, in crude, harsh colour- 
israther distracting ; but the whole is 


(1419), from Manchester Cathedral is 
painted with much power and luminosity. 


NO means equal to the occasion, and quite 
Ss the scale of the original, which is in 
a W. Llewellyn’s large landscape, ‘‘ Home- 
ward to the Fold”—a flock of sheep 


ity big and handsome ; besides which, the 
culptares by Mr. Geo. Frampton, A.R.A., 
descending a hill, the evening haze lighted 
by the red glow of the setting sun — 


ould never here be recognised. Mr. Geo. 
is another work of merit. ‘A Race: Mer- 


fchison, A.R.A., exhibits a new picture 

allery addition, which he has made to “ir 

maids and Tritons,” by C. Smithers, hangs 
in the ceatre, and is a graceful composition, 


ederic Leighton’s house at Holland Park. 
little square building has an octagonal 
strong in rich colour. The motion of the 
flowing tide of dark waters, on which the 


dome rising above a flat ceiling, and 
le columns occur between the old gallery 

mermaids are disporting themselves, watched 
by other of their companions seated on a 


® new. In the centre of the same 
rock, is well expres-ed. The painter has 


is the drawing, which we published a 


Library, Uxbridge-road, Hammer-| idealised a subject which is always difficult 
| (1427), of which Mr. Maurice|/to handle. Quite classical in conception and 
is the architect. Mr. Aston | treatment is the harmonious comp¢ sition of 


Herbert Schmalz in tho centre of adjoining 
wall, ‘‘Her First Offering,” a beautiful 
young girl, clad in diaphanous tissue, on the 
footpace of a marble altar, cffering to the 
god a wreath of daisies. The shrine, of white 
marble, leads by steps down to an avenue of 
cypresses, and its crystalline brightness is 
enhanced by the wreaths of pink roses wh'ch 
are on the altar, and the petals of roses 
strewn over the step. The painter has 
shown much ‘artistic skill in the adjuncts 
of the shrine; Lut we think the work 
would haye ganed if painted on a smaller 
scale, and in this respect the example 
of Mr. Alma Tadema may be pointed 
to--as, for instance, in his charming 
little work in another room. Mrs. Kate G. 
Hastings’s ‘‘ Merlin and Vivian”’—or, rather, 
the beguiling of Merlin in a hollow oak by 
the spells of Viyian—a scene in “ Idylls of 
the King,” is rather hard. The landscape 
scarcely looks the forest, and the attitudes of 
Viyian and the spell-bound Merlin in the 
tree hollow are not the happiest. 

The West Room has three interesting new 
works by Sir E. Burne Jones, Bart., who is 
the presiding genius of this Gallery. ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty ” (106), an early design for 
the Briar Rose series, must be regarded more 
as a decorative subject than as a single 
picture. Of the subject and its treatment 


¢ Staffordshire Infirmary, and his 
exhibit is a spire-capped, stone-built, 
le villa in the Isle of Wight. Mr. John 
er shows, by a confused-looking ink 
iawing, @ new reredos inclosure proposed 
be put up in David Brandon’s fine church 
ordon-square. How much belongs to 
iginal is not clear. Far better is Mr. 
er’s ‘‘ Bearroc,” Berkshire, illustrated 
me very prettily-tinted elevations, with 
n, rose temples and treillage-work 

ng. The conservatory, too, is not left 
48 We noticed it isin the view of ‘The 
ms,” Surrey, before mentioned (1460). 
188 several familiar names, and among 
those of Messrs. Mountford, James 
s, R. W. Edis, Douglas and Fordham, 
Lockwood of Chester, and J. J. Steven- 
Messrs. Ernest George and Peto only 
tribute two drawings, one illustrating 
worth,” a typical house of theirs at 
rd, and the other the Hall of North 
ms, Herts, both’ of which we shall 
h shortly, The most noticeable feature 
gallery is one which we gladly welcome 
us the introduction of models. In 1874, 
an exceptional occasion, the late Wm. 
» A.R.A., exhibited two models of his 
for the decoration of St. Paul’s, and 
Mr, E. J. Poynter, R.A., exhibited 


pt 
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| different opinions will be formed. The wist- 

ful, melancholy faces of the sleeping maiden 
and her companions, who are also in dream- 
less slumbers at the foot and head of her bed, 
will perhaps be felt to mark a rather 
extreme sentiment of the Rossetti-esque 
school of thought, scarcely healthful ; but 
Sir Edward is an apostle of the school in 
which spirituality of expression is the leading 
object, and with this idea one must-look at 
the work before us. There can be no doubt 
of its beauty apart from the sensuous. The — 
look cf longing or weariness is on every face 
in this picture, and on his other two, ‘‘ Lady 
Windsor” (119), and the ‘‘ Wedding: of 
Psyche” (163), on the opposite wall. In all 
three the beauty of the colouring, a flat tone of 
grey-green, isobvious. The sad and sorrowful 
maiden in the last. picture, who is walking 
in procession behind other bridesmaids; who 
are strewing roses in her pathway, the lead- 
ing one carrying a torch, and the after 
retinue, whoare playing stringed instruments, 
are all clad in the same tone of grey in close- 
fitting and clinging garments. The whole 
scheme and key of colour is decorative 
and symbolic. Lady Windsor’s portrait 
is perhaps more open to criticism. . It may 
be asked, Why paint a portrait of a lady 
with this demure, sad face, and in the gar- 
ments suitable only ‘to the ideal? But the 
painter’s sentiment is stamped on his work, 
end we have no right to say all portraits 
must be treated alike, any more than we can 
expect every face to be alike. More import- 
ant as a composition is the large upright 
picture, ‘The Fall of Lucifer,” hung in the 
place of honour. The composition suggests, 
in its treatment and lines, the same master’s 
celebrated ‘‘ Golden Stairs.” The descent of 
Lucifer and his rebel angels from the Gate 
of Heaven forms a serpentine line of 
beings, clad in armour and carrying banners 
in all the pride of battle. The mass of rebels 
throng, as it were, a winding stair, the traces 
of which are not seen. Lucifer and. his 
hosts seem issuing forth from the portals of 
Heaven into a fathomless abyss, dropping, 
as it were, feet foremost into the shadowed 
space, which grows darker as they descend. 
The idea put before us is not that of Milton, 
but. a descent in all the pride of human 
nature which is demanding domirion and 
power, instead of a vanquished and awe- 
stricken race, and in this view the painter is 
justified. It was the dominion of Satan in 
the world, which has never been a negligible 
quantity, which he paints with all its pomp 
and power—a conquering, not a vanquished, 
foe. 

J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A., paints a 
delightful colour-subject, ‘‘fhe Shrine” 
(60), a girl in white and pink, smelling roses 
1n yases on a shrine. The white marble stair- 
case to a garden above makes a delicate back- 
ground to the figure. Sir John Millais sends 
a large subject entitled ‘‘Time and the 
Reaper.” Outside a door partly ajar, through 
which lamp-light appears, stands the aged 
figure of Time with his attributes of scythe 
and hour-glass: The darkness of the night 
and the stealthy approach of ‘‘ Time” to the 
lighted chamber of life tells its own tale 
perhaps rather too realistically. The ‘ Empty 
Uage”’ is a pretty conception of child-life; 
the expression of the litle girl’s face as 
she stands in front of the wicker cage, 
which is tenantless, is admirable. On the 
opposite side of room is a charming 
love-scene by Alma-Tadema, ‘ Love's 
Jewelled Fetter,” contrasting greatly with 
the sentiment of Millais’s canvas. <A fair 
girl in purple is seated on a marble terrace or 
portico, her back to the sunny sea. A young 
man is passing a ruby ring over the finger 
of the maiden, and in front of them is a 
beautiful red azalea, whose straggling 
branches afford a rich contrast to the marble 
and the deep blue of the sea. The work- 
mauship is perfect, even to the bronze couch. 
The same love centiment breathes in J. M. 
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same system is in use. — : 
separate system prevails generally, as at | gener 
Glasgow and Dundee, where single con-|« Pp 
tracts are the exception to the rule. In 
other places this side of the Tweed 
there appears to be no vyery definite|f 
rule. At Birmingham, for instance, it | only de ons Irom 
appears the one-contractor system pre-| contractor can prove that 1 
vails. At Leicester the practice seems to be| been either exceeded 
to let contracts in both ways. The Northern | deductions, the difference, whi 
Architectural Association also reply that both | being determined by a schedule 
systems are in use; in Sheffield the same, | clause to this effect is gene IY. 


Strudwick’s Medieval legend from Tenny- 
son (64). The maiden is seated in an oriel, 
through the casement of which a delightful 
landscape appears. The damsel wears a rich 
red dress wrought with gold, quite grotesque 
in style and execution and decorative splen- 
dour. ‘Golden Strings” (102) is another 
study of a Medieval. maiden in a rich em- 
broidered dress ‘playing an instrument. 
_ Alma-Tadema’s portraits of ‘‘ Mrs. Rowland 
Will and Children” (67), ‘‘Mrs. George 
Simonds and Family,” are marvellous 
r éalistic studies of modelling and flesh tints ; 
but the heads are too crowded, and there 
ds scarcely any background. Miss Mary 
iL. Gow’s dainty and delicate studies of 
children are very’ beautiful. Mrs. Adrian 
Stokes’s legend of ‘‘St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
Spinning Wool for the Poor” (81) isa clever 
*. Medizeyal study. of the saint, and her work 
is characterised by a spirit of reverence, 
~J.J./Shannon (113)—‘‘ Kit”’—paints a beauti- 
-. fully symbolic girl-study, a phantasy in 
colour. The glass panes of the casement, in 
their iridescent colours, cast a brilliancy of 
tints over the young girl, who is fondling a 
cat. In the North Room the chief works are 
by G. F. Watts, R.A., Frank Brangwyn, and 
T. C. Gotch. Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ Charity” is a 
noble work, full of dignity and grace. The 
matronly face of the central figure is 
Madonna-like in drawing and colour, and 
we might mistake the work for a picture of 
the Venetian school. The colourof ‘‘Charity,”’ 
the rosy children nestling in her arms, are 
superb, The full length portrait of ‘‘ Miss 
Ada Rehan” (99) by John EH. Sargent, 
A.R.A., dressed in white satin, with a fan, 
against an arras with figures, is admir- 
able in many respects. T.. C. Gotch's 
““The Child in the World” .(207) is a 
marvellous picture allegorical in meaning 
and delightful in drawing and colour. A 
little girl in a simple white cotton garment 
stands in the coils of an enormous dragon- 
like monster. The scales of the wily animal 
are of varied hues of blue and gold ; his: head 
reposes on the ground, with his protruding 
eyes. The child ensnared by the temptations 
of the world may be the meaning. I’. Mark- 
ham Skipworth’s ‘‘Rosetta” is a nice face, 
and in good. colour. Frank Brangwyn’s 
‘great canvas, ‘“‘ St. Simeon Stylites Receiving 
the Blessed Sacrament,” is a good example 
of the Glasgow school, broad and powerful. 
The Hon. John Collier's large picture, ‘‘ The 
Laboratory,” is carefully painted, the model- 
ling of the faces of the old alchemist and the 
lady, also the costume and accessories, are 
painted with skill; and we may also note 
J.J. Shannon’s study of modern ‘Tales of 
the Jungle” (243), George Wetherbee’s 
“Summer,” a piece of lovely colour; Colin 
Hunter's ‘Digging Potatoes,” strong in 
treatment and colour; R. Thorne Waite’s 
large landscape (210), W. Holman Hunt’s 
portrait (194), Alfred Tast’s fine and 
_delicately-painted picture of ‘‘The Misty 
Mere,” in tones of yellow and grey (225); 
Miss Maud Beddington’s curious decorative 
panel ‘‘Hichoes” (272). The Balcony con- 
tains a few clever water-colour studies. 


though one leading practitioner there says | into building contracts, and archi 
‘his practice is to avoid advertising for re arises 
tenders when possible, but he prefers to let 

the work in separate trades, and to haye as 

little as possible to do with advertising 
specialists or middlemen, whose chief aim is 
generally to run up a bill of extras.” We 
know that in London and the South of Eng- 
land generally the one-contractor system is 
the usual practice, and probably this prefer- 
ence has been brought about by the exi- 
gencies of competition, and the desire on the 
part of architects to save labour in preparing 
separate contracts and specifications~ The 
middleman contractor sayes an immense 
amount of friction between the trades; he is 
more able to organise the workmen engaged, 
to reduce their labours to a minimum, and 
to supery.se their time and work. He is also 
responsible for the contract as a whole, for 
making good damages done by each trade. 
But the chief advantage by the employment 
of a single contractor is that the cost is kept 
down. He puts in a tender for a price to do 
the whole work, free of any extra charges, 
and on this latter point there is something to 
be said. : 

When separate trade contracts are entered 
into, the question arises, Who is responsible 
for damage that may be done by each 
trade? A bricklayer may perform his 
part with commendable skill, but the car- 
penter and mason; who follow afterwards, 
may require certain things done, portions | 
of the work to be taken down, bricks re- 
moved, and the question is, Who is re- 
sponsible for making good the bricklayers’ 
work? At Dundee, each tradesman is re- 
sponsible for the damage he does to his own or 
other tradesmen’s work, At Glasgow, each 
tradesman is liable to make good to his own 
trade; so in Yorkshire, Nottingham, and 
Sheffield, where each contractor is responsible 
to the architect. It is usual in the specifica- 
tion to insert a clause under each trade to| 
the effect that the contractor is to make good 
after all other workmen, and leave all perfect 
at completion. In some cases the contractor 
sees that his sub-contractor makes good and |. 
cleans up. There isno doubt a cause for dis- 
pute where separate contracts aré introduced 
unless such a clause is inserted. __ 5 

In the North and Yorkshire each trades- 
man is responsible up to the completion of 
the building, though this rule appears to 
vary. The Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion says they are not responsible; others | 
that the chief contractor has to do anything 
necessary at the completion of the building. 
In Sheffield the architect’s final certificate 
alone remoyes the further responsibilities of 
the several contractors. The replies from the | 
various towns prove that there is a sad want 
ofa uniform method of procedure : while one 
place answers “‘ Yes,” another says distinetly, 
‘“‘No” to the question. Then there is the other | 
and equally important question of measure- 
ment of work at the completion of a building. 
No two places give exactly the same answer 
to the question: ‘‘ Does the contract sum 
remain as a fixture, or is the work re- 
measured at the completion?” At Leeds and 
neighbourhood the contract sum remains a 
fixture, and only extra work and deduc- 
tions are measu ed at completion, the practice 
which prevails in London and in the South. 
The same reply is given by the Northern 
Architectural Association; also by Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 
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SINGLE AND SEPARATE CON- 
TRACTING. 


Sas replies receiyed lately by the Man- 

chester Society of Architects in answer 
to certain questions as to forms of contract 
and quantities are sufficient to show the great 
divergence of practice in these matters. If 
we take, for example, the mode of letting 
contracts, we shall find very diverse prac- 
tices. In the North, as is well known, the 
trades are generally let separately, and un- 
doubtedly with great advantage to the quality 
of the work done, Each contractor is a trades- 
man conversant with his own speciality, and 
he is'‘more likely to do his best than if his 
work is smothered up among other trades. 
In Paris and other Continental cities the 
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hand would have been so much more able and so| colours and the whole world is his own; while 
much more fain todo. But we may be thankful every fresh pigment added to the palette is a 
that those grand forms have been. presented to | fresh danger and chance of failure. The simple 
us, though we may wish that they had been in| palette which we are advocating brings as its 
marble instead of fresco. The peculiar virtue of | natural result work painted in a key. Look at 
sculpture is noble form, as that of painting is much of Burne-Jones’s work—those cartoons 
splendid colour; but you are to note that there | which he paints in brown and steely-blue—at his 
is always a special hand-skill. which: goes with pictures, too, in the same tones of the “ Annun- 
each, and is’ probably, therefore, inseparable | ciation,” ‘“‘The Fortune,’’ ‘‘ The Merlin, and 
from it, and is that on which it depends. In| the series of the story of Perseus, and tell me if 
painting, it is that swift sensitiveness of touch | they are not noble colour. And in a more deli- 
which I have tried to describe in Veronese, | cate and dainty key look at Whistler, with his 
and Mr. Ruskin compares to fine fencing; and | nocturnes of blue and silver, grey and gold, or 
in sculpture the same thing is true. I do} whatnot, and go next time he holds an exhibition 
not undervalue high ideal, exalted thought, | and see how he decks his reom—working up from 
fine allegory, poetic intention, religious fervour ; | the white of his woodwork through the pale fawn 
but all these things, all these fair thoughts and | or lilac of the mattings and distemper, the cool, 
aspirations and ideals, good as they are in them- | neutral metal of the picture-frames, which are 
selves, are only of the nature of good intentions | neither silver nor gold, to perhaps some warm 
until they haye shaped themselves into deeds | russet in the upholstery, and a sudden blaze of 
worthy of them by fine craftsmanship. A work | gold and crimson on a glowing screen. ‘There is 
of art which appeals from manifest technical | nothing more necessary for architects to bear in 
shortcomings to the lamely-expressed ‘goodness of | mind in using painting in conjunction with their 
its purpose damages more than aught else can do | building than this question of working in a given 
the cause it pretends to advocate. The warning | key, and I purposely directed your attention at 
ofthese dangers, then, is needed—and especially | the outset to that particular picture of Veronese, 
by architects; for the kind of painting which | because it is so beautiful an example of it. And 
architecture draws into fellowship and co-opera- | that, curiously, because it is an unfinished pic- 
tion with itself ‘4s almost always of that kind|ture. In nine cases out of ten the unfinished 
which starts with high motives and deals with | works by Veronese would serve the purposes of 
high themes. Is is for this reason that I have, architecture better than those which look like a 
dwelt upon the special technical and craftsmanly | parterre of flowers. I have now directed your 
virtues of fine painting. But, though I have | attention to the proper speciality of painting as a 
brought these qualities into contrast to show that | craft—that which belongs to it and to nothing 
they are two entirely different things, and to|else. The present tendency of the arts is to 
show their respective values and places, do not | specialise themselves; but is their tendency also, 
run away with the idea that they are therefore | then, on that account, to isolatethemselves? One 
incongruous, or between which there is any would fear it might be. But that would be as 
inevitable jealousy or contradiction. That is not | nothing to the arguments, growing daily stronger 
so. It is theoretically possible, no doubt, that | and stronger, forthe opposite conviction, which 
these things should exist in extire separation. | has been cheering the heart of every craftsman 
But if you spend a half-hour in the Dutch room | and art-worker in the kingdom during the last 
at the National Gallery, and then walk into the | few years with ever-growing appeal ; a conviction 
Venetian room, you will not only feel that you that, in the searching after the special and indi- 
are in. the presence of a totally different and vidual excellences of each craft, is: being, in 
immeasurably higher skill of the human hand, | reality, rapidly discovered the proper ground on 
but that the same transition has lifted you also| which they can all unite. They meet there in virtue 
into an incomparably more lofty mental atmo- | of their common motive—beauty ; and their com- 
Sphere, and that you are in the presence of aj mon passport to that enchanted ground is crafts- 
much finer manifestation of the human soul. By} manship. Looking at modern painting we find two 
way of illustrating the resources of painting, the | main schools—the poeticand the realistic. They 
lecturer exhibited a series of tints, varying from | are not necessarily in conflict, but the critics have 
what might be called purple to orange; yet, as| determined to consider them so, and have so 
he demonstrated, they are only the results of two| talked about them and egged them on that 
different ways of using exactly the same pigments. | the painters themselves have got confused, and 
In fine painting colours are modified quite as| we must consider the schools as opposed. The 
much by superposition as by mixing ; and that is | greatest artists have never turned | towards the 
the process employed, as the tints exhibited, |seamy side of life—of the world’s life—by a 
in its two great forms, glazing and scumbling. | natural inclination and preference, and never 
Glazing is the superposition of transparent | present evil, suffering, or disease to view except 
colour—it is at the root of all Venetian excel- | with some strong didactic intention. But it is 
lence and brilliancy. Scumbling is a fioe pro- | not worth while to spend much time in warnings 
cess, though the word is awkward, and he/|against ugliness. Very little of the arts which 
who knows how to use it is so far a painter | have been betrayed into the aberration of seeking 
in contradistinction to the man whose whole| it has stood the test of time, and in the main it is 
method of procedure consists in the mere mixing | true that to name the great works is to name the 
of colour together. These, then, are all examples | beautiful ones. The doing of a difficult thing is 
of the effects to be obtained by the varied| not the whole of art. Why is not the Forth 
handling of one colour (a very modest one, burnt | Bridge a work of architecture? Simply because 
umber) and white. This which we have ven-|it was built without a thought of beauty, and 
tured to call purple is white thinly scumbled | because it is not beautiful. Nor is a painting 
over a dark space of burnt umber. This which | worthy of the name of art unless it fulfils these 
we have called orange is the exact reverse, burnt | conditions. But what, then, of Hogarth 8 works, 

umber thinly glazed over pure white. Those|for instance, or those of Teniers? There is 
between are varieties of the same process in the| certainly no intention to be beautiful. Dare we 
degree of the thickness and darkness of the two | say they are not art? There is a beauty in the 
colours used, and you must at once recognise the | actual craftsmanship and fineness of handling in 

fact that, seeing that any one degree of the white | these works that must make them respected— 
can be modified with the whole gamut of the | there is the conquest of great difliculty and the 

umber and any one degree of the umber | evidence of much self-discipline and severe train- 

by the whole gamut of the white, you are|ing which must make these things a useful and 

in the presence of a problem which is practically | valuable lesson to humanity, and justify their 

infinite ; and when we consider this extended tothe | claim to a place in the stream of our progress. 

use of a full palette of pigments, we can under-| But they are, notwithstanding, instances of 

stand that the choice of harmonies is as inex-/| mistaken effort and misapplied power which 

haustible as in the case of music, and that a true|through all the ages have at times filled 

colourist in the mere manipulation of his} the history of the world with waste and with 

materials exercises the same kind of regal| regret. The divorce between the arts has led to 

command over infinity as the composer of a fine| the decline in the demand for cabinet pictures. 

sonata. Having shown you how much can be| Surely any man building his own house would 

done with simple means, I wish to insist upon | iyso facto be so far educated as to wish to have 

the vital importance of working with simple 
means until their limits are reached. It isa 
characteristic of all great art.that it exhausts the 
‘Teans used, and the more elaborate these are 
the greater the difficulty of the problem. Now 
nothing depends so little upon elaborate means as 
fine painting. Give a painter who knows his 
craft half-a-dozen brushes and half-a-dozen 


ghtly meeting of the Architectural 
tion was held on Friday evening, 
t, Mr. E. W. Mountford, occupying 
ir. The “ house list ’’ of nominations for 

|and committee to.serve in the session 
was read. -Mr. William Douglas 
M.A.,¥.S.A., is nominated to serve as 
_the suggested vice-presidents. being 
. H. Fellowes-Prynne (now member of 
fee), and F. T. W. Goldsmith (senior 
ary), and as secretaries Mr. Banister 
and A. H. Hart. 


[NG AND ITS RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE. 


this subject was read by Mr. C. W. 
n0, after some preliminary observations, 
It may be disillusioning, but it is my 
ction that the one great peculiar charac- 
ue pertaining to the art of painting is 
d exquisite laying on of paint! Small, 
-contemptible as this may seem, it is 
ey to the study of the art of painting. 
© direct your keenest attention towards it 
t that you may be able to search for this 
‘in pictures, and know it when you find it. 
recommend you to begin your search for 
| exhibitions of to-day, but go to the 
Gallery, look carefully at the drapery 
ronese’s St. Helena, and try to realise the 
y of Ruskin’s description of the painting of 
se. He describes it as consisting of touch 
touch laid on with a balanced, trained, and 
1eous skill similar to that of the finest 
Look for yourselves, and see the light 
ppling down the edges of the folds, not in 
zigzags, but in fouches sensitively 
from end to end, so that no two points 
are alike, yet put there by a hand work- 
-at lightning speed, but with the same control 
H which the most perfect’ violinist pours out 
scade of his melody. Look at the shape of 
the little touches of high light with 
some sheen upon the silk dies away. Each 
e petal of a flower. Look at the shadows, 
and deep: like shadows—you can look 
into them as you look down into those of 
water, the same transparency, yet 
_ See how the colours have been floated 
another in thin films with the most 
knowledge of what effect the colour 
. have, seen through these veils, how 
will operate upon each; and you will soon 

m to recognise that this is an infinite science : 
a painter, out of the infinite numbers 
to him, fuses together by the flashing 
t his genius in one vivid moment those 
.make the harmony at which he aims. 
ink me too enthusiastic? Let me justify 
th by a contrast. Walk away from 
onese and look at the painting in one of 
ir’s pictures—and I choose as example the 
work I can find, to point out to you 
erence between cleverness and genius. 
your eye full of the sweet tremulous 
nce of the St. Helena, where you cannot 
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k at the Landseer—a mass of opaque 
vhere you can tell to a hair’s breadth 
guare inch of yellow ochre leaves off 
; i Roman ochre begins. Look at the 
ts, like chalk-marks, and the “high 
" like ink-marks; and if you think that 
othe hide of the dog is a triumph of 
look how Holbein paints fur in his 
‘The Ambassadors,” or in the portrait 
1a of Sweden, Duchess of Milan. Then 
er look at the Veronese, and go back 
dseer: you will feel as if, after watch- 
graceful and skilful dancer, the rustling 
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ork is all bad art and of no use, I 
there, but should have to include 
names, and tell you that the art of 
ngelo and Leonardo da Vinzi was also 
no use, for in the sense in which 
derstood the word, neither of these 
paint. The same might be said, in a 
, of Raphael and of Botticelli. Yet 
of the world has been ever full of 
perplexity, and-we need not, out of 
r these great beings, refrain from 
lves why Fate did not permit Botti-- 
plete the painting of the Sistine, and 

Michael Angelo instead some tre- 
al front of sculpture, which his 


strengthening and repose; but, alas! we live in 
other men’s houses: we are always ‘‘movying,”’ 
or contemplating moving, somewhere else, and 
we take our dose of pictures every spring — 
in the public galleries, and do not pause 
to consider them as haying any permanent 


nothing there but what would be a permanent ~ 
source of reasonable and dignified pleasure and.» 
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place in our lives, do not look to them for 
beauty or for solace, if for a few moments they 
spur our jaded souls by. curiosity, or horror, 
or excitement. It is for architects to help in 
these matters by taking a lively interest in the 
union of the arts, and by showing them the possi- 
bility of surrounding themselves with seemly and 
beautiful things generally, and thus make it im- 
possible for the beautiful plant of art, which spreads 
abroad its branches and. puts forth its leaves in 
splendid and varied crafts, to make its only failure 
in that which isthe crown and flower. of all, by 
painting, which so lamentably misses its mark. 
We cannot go through any gallery of modern 
pictures without seeing that it hardly enters iuto 
the popular mind of the present day that art has 
anything to do with beauty—far less that it has 
everything to do with it. The collected works of 
two recently-deceased artists -were exhibited 
simultaneously a short time back. -The one-a 
popular favourite through the whole of his career, 
crowned almost at its commencement with full 
academic honours ; the other almost. universally 
ignored and neglected. _ The first exhibition con- 
sisted of scenes. of violence, conspiracy, personal 
combat, personal challenge, court intrigue, and 
low comedy in trunk-hose; the latter was one 
harmonious procession of . gracious form, and 
colour. One contained nothing that was markedly 
and intentionally beautiful, and the other nothing 
that was otherwise. Is it superfluous, then, to 
call attention to the most'rudimentary definitions 
of the purpose of art in an age which so arranges 
itself that John Pettie should for twenty years have 
held a position in which it became his duty, from 
time to time, to give his voice in judgment upon the 
works of Albert Moore? I-urge you to seek for 
axt where beauty has been the aim before realism, 
glorious colour before deceptive light and shade, 
and graciousness, and sweetness, and dignity, and 
repose before dramatic fervour, show, excitement, 
and fuss. It is the cultivation of this temper in 
you architects that forms the one hope of us 
painters, who, disgusted with the frivolity and 
ugliness of the bulk of modern work, have been 
struggling along the despised and neglected path 
of decorative art. Upon you falls the honourable, 
but responsible, task of directing the accessory 
arts, and it is with a real joy that we see so 
many of you now seriously setting yourself to 
learn them. And depend upon it, when masonry, 
when timber, and glass, and metal, and mosaic, 
and sculpture, and painting are each advanced to 
their own proper perfection and completion, 
and when, being so, they are brought under the 
direction of a master-builder, whose knowledge 
of and sympathy with their various excellences 
haye largely helped to make them what they are, 
we shall soon cease to hear complaints that we 
have ‘‘no style,’’ for, if once the various crafts 
were used in perfection ‘and used in association; 
they would soon form their own right style, and 
being used in sympathy also, the characters 
which would be stamped upon each one, by virtue 
of it own perfect craftsmanship, would combine 
to form one harmonious style for the whole range 
of the arts. I have thus endeavoured to make 
clear to you what I consider the great essentials 
of painting as an art, and the essentials of its 
relation to architecture. 
doing well of what we have to do, and the pursuit 
of beauty, are almost inseparable and. quite 
interdependent. I have put before you two 
things—the technical and the ‘ideal. Both are 
oe The one is fine art, the other is fine 
life. 

A short discussion followed, in which Hatsry 
Ricarpo, HS. Prior, G. H: Fartowsrs-Prynne, 
and one or two others took: part, and the 
customary vote of thanks was awarded to the 
lecturer, 


HISTORIC WORCESTERSHIRE. ~ 


eM the days of the Roman legions’ first 
entry into the valley of the Severn down to 
the time when the Cavaliers and Roundheads met 
for the memorable fight of the Great Rebellion in 
1646, the history of the county of Worcester 
furnishes a fairly comprehensive epitome of the 
history of the south-western portion of mid- 
England; while from the heights of the Malvern 
Hills, a circle of sixty miles radius furnishes a 
panorama which includes portions of no less than 
eighteen counties. ‘To the painter, Worcester- 
shire has always held its own in the Garden of 
England, combining probably -within itself more 
of the elements of the special characteristics of 
cir national life than any other county. ‘The 


The two questions, the. 


porcelain ‘of Worcester, the delicate glass of 


Stourbridge, the admirable carpets of Kidder- 


minster are evidences of its craft-work in the 
towns ; while stretching miles away along the 


banks of the Severn, the Avon, and the Teme, 
subjects for the landscapist of the utmost pastoral 
beauty are furnished midst the meadowlands of 
Worcestershire vales with its hop-gardens, fruit- 
orchards, and ancient farmsteads. ‘The teeming 
population of the hard life in the ‘‘ Black Country’’ 
again tends to enhance the agricultural side of 
the county by the striking contrasts thus afforded 
between the manufacturing districts of the north 
and the silent beauty of its southern plains. To 
the architect Worcestershire is by no means 
lacking in interest, with Malvern Priory, 
Evesham Abbey, Pershore, and even Tewkesbury, 
among its distinguished churches, headed by the 
Cathedral at Worcester, although restoration there 
has done its worst. In domestic buildings, and 
particularly in half-timbered work, Worcester- 
shire is second to none, while Severn End, fresh 
in the memory, recalls one of the most delightful 
old English houses to be seen anywhere. 
With these outline reminiscences of the zigzag 
paths along the ‘‘fuzzen’’ decked’ slopes of 


the Malvern Hills, or by the romantic expanse 


of Bredon’s lovely side, we turn ’ with 
renewed pleasure ‘to the entertaining pages of 
‘¢ Historic Worcestershire,’’ * which the Midland 
Educational Company, Limited, of Birmingham, 


has just brought out from the pen of Mr. W. 


Salt Brassington, F.S.A., of Moseley. The 
volume ‘is interestingly illustrated, and several 
photographs are reproduced, giving copies of old 
maps and prints showing things and places 
either ‘restored beyond knowledge or improved 
out of existence.”’ The pictures also include 
several things of special interest to the lover of 
old buildings, as might be expected in a topo- 
graphical work of this kind, which, for popular 
edification and more than a guide-book know- 
ledge, cannot fail to be useful to the local historian 
and patriotic native, to the excursionist, and to the 
student of art or archeology ; indeed, every one 
who has any care for the beauties of England 
may find this book a good addition to his library. 
By the courtesy of the publishers, we are enabled 
to give some samples of the illustrations which 
enrich the pages of this book. Salwarpe Court, 
near Droitwich, we have chosen as typical of 
Worcestershire timber- work, and the accompany- 
ing view shows the main elevation. At the end, 
hidden rather by the trees in this picture, is a 
very quaint window projecting from ‘the return 
front.. In other respects the house is very plain 
in its detail, but the general. effect is highly 
picturesque and homely. The adjoining farm 
buildings add very materially to the interest of 
the subject. Local tradition associates Salwarpe 
Court with the name of Warwick the King- 


*\Historie Worcestershire: Worcestershire Historical, 
Biographical, Traditional, Legendary, and Romantic. 
By W. Saur Brassineron, F.8.A. Birmingham, Leicester, 
and Leamington: The Hducational Company, Limited. 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co., 


| Limited. 
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SALWARPE COURT, NEAR DROITWICH, =~ 


Maker—Richard Neville ; but the 
that he was born there is h 


at Salwarpe. 
old, and even the 14th ’ centr 
tioned as the date of some of — 
no doubt great alterations were carrie q 
the Talbots in the 16th century. Huddingt 
Court, not far away, is located close 
dington Church. It is a small but e 
pretty house, with an uncommonly good 
in cut brickwork, and a good. panelled room, 
existed here, but it has been removed of 
years by the Earl of Shrewsbury. No dra 
appears to do it justice that we have seen, 
the poor one on page 302 furnishes but as 
idea of its charms. In the Buipine Ni 
August 26th, 1881, we gave a sketch 

Aston Webb, and another, by Mr. M: 
Adams, appeared in our pages for S 
in the same year, with some interio 
William Niven. . Two good views in the 
before us are printed in illustration of the chi 
which at one time was a disgrace to the dio 
so neglec‘ed and filthy was its condition 
have rather mended in ‘that respect, w 
since then. Our second illustration sho 
exterior of the Commandery at Worces 
window under the gable, which makes f 
tinctive feature of the courtyard, is known 
‘‘ Emanuel ’’ -window—a name given 
account of the. scroll depicted in the olc 
which the lights contain, with ‘the 
‘‘E manuel’? emblazoned midst birds a 
flowers, the motto of the house. The H 
St. Walstan, now called ‘‘ The Comm: 
was originally an infirmary for 22 poor 
and the brethren, under a ‘‘ commander 
master, continued to do good work of chari 
Cardinal Wolsey, in 1524, suppressed | 
other small religious houses, and took th 
for the endowment of his college at Christ! 
Oxford. The fine old hall at the Comm 
47it. long by 26ft. wide, and dates from the: 
of Henry VII., but the hall is now cut ints 
the carriage way. The open-tim 
contains some fine carving, and the spand Is 
filled with tracery. We published a view 
Aston Webb on August 12, 1881, whe 
Architectural Association visited the but 
This drawing is reproduced to a smaller st 
Mr. Brassington’s book, to which this 1 
refers. The third block chosen for illustra 
herewith gives a sculptured representation of 
founder of this hospice, St. Wulstan, ofterim 
model of a cathedral before an altar. Th 
is one of a very remarkable series which 
over the wall arcade in the south trans 
Worcester Cathedral. St. Wulstan was th 
of a long line of Saxon Ecclesiastics, fa 
history, just as Hereward the Wake was t 
representative of Saxon chivalry. 


“May 3, 1595, 
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wecommodated himself to circumstances; but 


Fypai 


ONS 


a; 
so 


E. 


e; 
as a gallery front at the west end of 
im Church; the Grevis tomb in King’s 


Littleton; the old stone cross at Ripple |’ 


Birts| of distinctive character in the 


Church ; and the Great Monk’s Barn at!) 
a monument in the archiepiscopal cathedral. 
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also, with the village stocks and whipping-post 
beyond, furnishes an uncommonly pretty picture. 
The Armoury at Evesham is a quaint old house: 
but we miss from this book ‘any drawings of 
Eastington Court, Middle Littleton Manor, Severn 
End, Pershore Manor House, Meer Hall, Woolas 
Hall, or Norton Manor House—all good houses 


county. Though 


FRE APPT DE IN cette ESS y sebepate-<aeaematey S 


Court, with a rich interior of the oak Mr. Brassington has omitted these, he has in- 
» where there exists still some rare old | cluded 


much, and certainly has produced a very 


a photograph of the screen now |readable volume. 


OO EO ____ 


The public memorial to the late Dr. Payne Smith, 
ean of Canterbury, will probably take the form of 


(increase cf expenditure. 


THE LC.C. WORKS DEPARTMENT AS 
THEIR OWN CONTRACTORS. 


HE Works Committee of the London County 
Council submitted on Tuesday its half- 
/yearly report of all the works which had been 
completed up to date. This report, considera - 
_ tion of which has been postponed by the Council 


CARVING FROM THE ARCADE, WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


until next Tuesday’s meeting, showed that the 
total estimated cost of the works was £176,086, 
while the actual cost amounted to £178,863, or an 
excess over the estimates of £2,777. The com- 
mittee instructed the manager, Mr. Thomas 
Holloway, to report to them the reasons for the 
Mr. Holloway says 


616 = a 


that when the estimates were made up for the 
works the prices were based on the assumption 
that the workmanship and materials to be put 
in them would be accepted as satisfactory pro- 
vided they were equal to those in the best speci- 
mens of buildings of. their class in London. ‘This, 
however, was ‘found to be a delusion, and, instead 
of workmanship and materials of good ordinary 
quality being approved, workmanship of the 
highest standard and materials of the very best 
quality were demanded by the officers supervising 
the works. This same rigorous inspection was 
applied to all departments of the works, and had 
a most disastrous effect on the cost, for if the 
system had been designed to make the work 
carried out by the department cost as much as 
possible nothing could have been invented better 
calculated to bring about that result. -Other 
“portions of the excess were due to the fact that 
for some time after the Works Department 
was established there was a tendency on the part 
of the skilled workmen not to do the same amount 
of work for the Council as they would be 
expected to do for a contractor, and it was only 
after repeated dismissals that this idea was 
shaken. 


With the unskilled labour there was, generally 
speaking, no cause for complaint. The total 
deficit, including the initial expenses of starting 
and organising the department, amounts to about 
1} per cent. The committee think it is clear that 
painting cannot be done by the Council at the 
lowest competition prices; but in plain work, 
such as excavating, road-makings, concreting, or 
sewer work, where the quality of work cannot 
vary much, itis clear that work can be undertaken 
at contract prices. Up to October last the Works 
Department had executed. thirty jobs, estimated 
to cost £66,061 1s. 2d., the actual cost of which 
was £63,061, or a saving of over £3,000. -The 
figures in these reports include everything— 
labour, materials, use and waste of plant, and 
the exceptionally heavy establishment charges. 
The heaviest loss was on workmen’s dwellings in 
Yabsley-street—-£2,817, or 25 per cent.—and in 
workmen’s cottages at -Blackwall-lane—£6,621, 
or 303 per cent. The manager explains that the 
former were undertaken before the department 
was fully-equipped, and that the whole of the 
cost of fitting the workshops (£3,000) was charged 
to the “first year’s» working, instead of being 
spread over a period of years. .This accounts 
for £588 of the extra cost of Yabsley-street 
dwellings, and £867/of the others. Another cause 
was, however, the purchase of the best quality 
of material. The department had the greatest 
difficulty in getting bricks for facings of the 
quality it desired. “All the material was sub- 
jected to the most rigid examination, and only 
the very best quality used. No sappy imported 
scantlings were used for floors and roofing, or 
windows that would shrink were passed, and no 
patchwork permitted. The system of supervision 


was also very costly. There was a loss of £439. 


on the farm buildings at Claybury Asylum as 
compared with the estimate, but only £15 more 
than the amount of the lowest tender. There 
was some delay in getting material, but Mr. G. T. 
Hine,. the architect.under whose direction the 
buildings were erected, was highly satisfied with 
the quality of the work. ‘There was a loss of 64 
per cent. on workshops at Crossness, due to the 
difficulty of getting men to work, and broken 
time. Ihe estimate for conveniences at West- 
minster Bridge was 6 per cent. out, in consequence 
of the manager not fully estimating the cost of 
“ cutting through old granite walls and some un- 
foreseen brick backing.’’ General bandstands 
and other small building jobs cost more than was 
expected, mainly because of the amount of labour 
and good work put into them. In painting work, 
it is shown that there was a loss of £670 on Ham- 
mersmith Bridge; a loss of £430 on painting 123 
fire-boxes, because of the amount of repairs done 
which was ‘not estimated for. The contractor 
never repaired, he patched up the defects with 


putty, while the Works Department executed the: 
actual painting at less than the schedule prices 


adopted by the London School Board and the 
Council. Not only were the boxes painted, they 
were repaired, and in some cases made almost 
new, So that next year the annual cleaning and 
painting will cost very much less. The works 
upon which there was a ‘profit’ included 


the Fleet storm relief sewer, £5,494 13s. 9d.; 
southern approach - roads, Blackwall Tunnel, | 


£247 17s. 6d. ; execution of sewer, Hammersmith 
Creek, £851 9s. 1d.; and boundary wall, Tele- 
graph-hill, £187 4s. 6d: 


THE REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


CONFERENCE of District Councils for the 


Registration of Plumbers in the Northern 
and Midland Counties was held in connection with 
the Sanitary Conference on Friday at the Man- 
chester Town Hall. Dr. Vacher, president of 
the: Liverpool Council for the Registration of 
Plumbers, occupied the chair. A paper on ‘‘ The 
Acquisition of Legal Status for Plumbers ”’ was 
read by Mr. John Holden, F.R.1.B.A., president 
of the Manchester Council for the Registration of 
Plumbers. He said that the ‘registration of 
plumbers was instituted in 1884, at the Confer- 
ence of Plumbers held at the International Health 
Exhibition at South Kensington, and had appealed 
strongly to the members of the craft, a consider- 
able number of -them haying responded and 
become registered. As these numbers increased 
it was found, as was usual with all schemes 
launched in an imperfect form, that something 
was wanted, and that it was very desirable that 
the movement should be placed on a permanent 
and legal basis. ‘There were always a number of 
persons ready to accept the benefits of any scheme 
such as this, and to use the certificate and the 
affix, but who shirked any responsibilities; and 
as it was necessary that “some control should 
be exercised over the members enrolled if the 
scheme was to be successful, it was decided by 
those who were piloting it that the best way to 
deal with it was to, if possible, obtain an Act of 
Parliament defining the powers intended to be 
acquired to protect the interests of those who had 
been and who proposed to be registered. At this 
point difficulties arose. Many members of the 
craft considered that the title of ‘‘ plumber ”’ 
should be secured to those who had been regis- 
tered, and that no one else should be allowed to 
call himself ‘‘a plumber,’’ or to undertake cer- 
tain classes of work ; in fact that a plumber should 
be placed on the same footing asa doctor. No 


attempt, however, had been made by those framing’ 


the Bull to askfor any such powers. The Billasfirst 
drafted did not pass, and wasamendedandre-intro- 
duced, and was referred to a committee of the 
House, where it was stoutly opposed. It was 
now being again brought forward, and the 
object of the present meeting was by discussion 
to elicit some opinions which might be of use in 
assisting the promoters. It was well known that 
if good work was required, and a proper price would 
paid for it, that good men could be at-once found ; 
and at the same time it was also known that if 
what was termed jerry or cheap work was 
required, men to do such could also be ‘found. 
The object of the Bill, when stripped of useless 
verbiage, was simply that the public might be 
enabled to select a good workman if they wished 
to do so, and this was to be done by their select- 


ing, in preference to others, a man registered by | 


the Plumbers’ Company, which meant that he 
would be able to produce some credentials, or 
certificate, or registration ticket issued by that 
Company. Up to the present time the Company 
had issued a certificate, and had allowed those 


registered to affix R.P. or R.P.C to their names, 


signifying that they ‘were registered. Whether 
this would be continued under the powers of the 
Bill was not clear, but something similar was no 
doubt intended. The Bill was not claiming any 
monopoly, nor was it infended to interfere with 
other than registered men. He was of opinion 
that the present system of examination was not 
satisfactory. The masters’ examination was 


wholly insufficient, and it ought not to be possible 


for an operative by paying a fee to have his name 
transferred from the operatives’ register to that 
of the masters’. The most frequent complaint 


against plumbers was that the public did not get. 


what they bargained for, and that what was called 
scamped work prevailed. What was required, 
if the public were to be specially. protected, was 


some means by which a quick and efficient. 


control might be exercised over registered men 


who had either done bad work or acted in such a. 


manner as to bring the craft into. contempt. 
A resolution was adopted that the examination 


for operatives should be extended and made more 


varied: It was also resolved that the masters’ 
examination should be a different one from that 
of the operatives’. 


A paper by Mr. J. W. Connon, F.R.I.B.A., 


Leeds, on ‘‘The Preferential Employment of 
Registered Plumbers,’’ was read for him by Mr. 
‘F. Scott. Mz. Connon was of opinion that the 
employment of registered members of the craft 
would relieve those in charge of works from much 
of the anxiety of supervision. It would not 


relieve them of the actual responsibility for the! 


“alabaster. 
‘having a circular foot, | 


‘character of ‘the work d 
it would remove the ever 


concealed or unseen defect, due to : 
of ignorant workmen.  T! 
ment for the registratio 
the enrolment should be prec 
in both the theory and 
plumbing. The result of a 
be the production of wor. 
as they worked, and w. 
guilty of the blunders, thou, 
intentionally reckless, which 
craft of plumbing so much 
made it the object alike of the 
and the scoff of the foolish. He 
corporations, sanitary authoritie: 
architects, and others to assist in 
employment of registered pl 

On the motion of M 
by Mr. P. Mooney, the followir 
adopted :—‘* That it is desira 
interest that the-local authorit 
of authorised plumbers should 
names of those who were r 
either by attaching the 1 
are registered, or in som 

Mr. J. Radcliffe read 
cations required by P. 


THE ART OF ANCIEN’ 


AS the Burlington Fine Arts 
interesting loan collecti 


been brought together illustra 
Ancient Egypt. A few years ag 
been difficult to have 

owing to the want 

Egy ption we & all its varied | 
lmgton Club haye accomp. 

the aid of a committee co se 
Egyptologists and explc 

Dr. Adolf Erman, Ga 
Flinders Petrie, “and t 
exhibition comprise many Ww. 
collections, and — sey im 
including the Royal 

fully prepared catalogue, with an 
Mr. Henry Wallis, an rod. 
the several departments of the ; 
glass, scarabs, bronzes, 
Flinders Petrie, has. 


st 


‘render this unique exhibi 
the student and -connoisset 


objects the exhibition has 
one of the most in 

sented is that of pott 

are shown, some of them che 
simplicity of form equal to 
can show. Of the fourth d 
grey granite bowl of quite G: 
and the vases in stone of 
comprise many in Ww 

of modelling are cons 
allude to the vases in case ~ 
other objects are of black 
black basalt, granite, 3 
A kohl vase 


from Thebes, and of quit 


of Isis, and kings, sc 
are here to be seen in the or 
These are of various materials — 01 
pentine, blue schist, green and bl 
oblate and compressed vases 
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of much interest, as “are many 
ted and blue faience and lime- 
the XIth, XIIth, and XVIIIth. 
are shown in case L, Many of 
ti of officials, priests, scribes, 
ueens. The collection of scarabs, 
&c., with names of kings and officials 
to the XXXth dynasty, and 
and rings, are of great variety. 
pectorals, and other ornaments, 
of _ much  archivological 
may remind our readers that 
pondents, were the working figures 
were intended to cultivate the fields, 
canals, and to be ready when called. 
Were made in the form of the god 
with the hands protruding and 
pat game instrument like ahoe. They 

m the XIth to the XXXth dynasty. 
€ scarab was the beetle—it was a 
4em and common ornament laid with 
d used as seals and amulets. One of 
ns @ large collection of scarabs used 
Ylinders and pees are also to be 
. emblems are cut in steatite 


~ Camborne - — fa 
Jas Hicks: Arch® 
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orschist, and glazed with various colours, especiall y 
blue. Precious stones were also used for scarabs. 
All interested in Egyptian art should inspect this 
unique collection of antiquities. 


rs 
BASSET-ROAD. SCHOOLS, CAMBORNE, 
: CORNWALL. 
f Meg schools replace premises erected some 


50 yearsago, but found unsuitable for present-. 


day requirements. They are, perhaps, the largest 
and most imposing board schools in Cornwall. 
Provision is made for about 700 children. All 
the dressings are of local granite, and the facing 
stone is a pinky elvan known as porphyry. The 
building contains, in addition, board room offices 
and strong room. The cost has been about 
£5,000, the builder Mr. Arthur Carkeek, the 
architect Mr. James Hicks, M.S.A., both of 
Redruth. 
wg 


The memorial stone of a Liberal club now being 
built in Leeds-road, Windhill, was laid on Satur- 
day. Mr, Crawshaw is the architect, 


QUANTITIES.* 


NDER the head of ‘‘ Books Received’? we 
Jately briefly acknowledged the receipt of a 

new edition of a textbook on ‘‘ Quantities,” by 
Prof. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., which is 
well and favourably known by all students and 
the profession generally. Our limited space then 
prevented us from noticing the educational value 
ef this work to the architectural student, and to 
all engaged in taking off quantities of buildings. 
At King’s College, at which the author is Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, the subject receives special. 
attention ; but if is not everyone who has the 
opportunity of attending classes, and a work such 
as the one we refer to becomes absolutely essential 
to the young architect, if he desires to make him- 
self acquainted with a useful and lucrative branch 
of his profession. ,The author has so far 
simplified the subject by his useful method 
of throwing into tabular form the mode of 
measuring the various items in each trade and 
the order in which they are taken, that half the 
difficulty of learning the art is saved, and for 


* London: B. T. Batsford, High Holborn. 
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those already in practice this mode of summarising | painting, entitled ‘‘Salomé,’? by Chalon, shows | most : 
the items is most useful as an aid to the memory, | the heroine feeding her pigeons, whilst a negro Eastern harem, a 

and may save mamy omissions. Thus, what is| beside her picks up the head of the prophet whose | engaged in a noisy chat. “ 

to be measured by the yard or foot cube, the rod | body lies near. Light tones and cobalt shadows, | luxurious and beautiful, and I 

reduced, at per foot super., per foot run, at per|leaving a doubt as to the consistency of the| forward the luxury and bea 
number, and so on, is plain'y made evident. But, | colouring. In the same room is an immense | rich cloths, velvet and silk, gold a 
beyond this, Professor Fletcher has furnished in| decorative painting by’  Erhmann, entitled| and precious stones, which surroui 

his chapters all the necessary information as to | ‘‘ Letters, Science, and Art of the Middle| graceful forms of the young 

the modes of measuring, abstracting and bringing | Ages,”’ containing allegorical figures in a style| ‘‘Sarabande,”” by Roybet, is 

into bill, and the ample diagrams give every|very conventional, the exsemble being not un- | full of gaiety, health, and good hi 
explanation, One very useful feature is the| pleasing. The ‘‘Toute Belle, Toute Pure” of) Louis XIII. decorated interior ¢ 
specimen pages of the dimension-book, as, fur| Herkomer represents a lovely nymph in a forest. | dancing the sarabande under the 
instance, that on p 32, of the ‘‘ Tiler,” showing how | The figure of the girl is charming: the head, | parents—a solid, abundant, and vigo 
the length of rafter, collecting the lengths for|the hands, the naked throat are all exquisitely| Jules Breton has ‘* Last Gleanings. 
eaves, valleys, &c., are made in the margin, and | painted by a master hand. The whole picture|of peasants carrying theic burdens of 
the way the squared dimensions are cancelled by | reflects a charming effect of golden light of} bathed in the bright hue of the s 

the pencil. Much useful information is given in|summer. Lobrichon exhibits a picture which} Bouguereau exhibits a well-pa' 
**Mason,’’ a trade where the differences of | does not attain his usual excellent standard—the | himself, and also a mythologi 


- Measurement are never likely to be adjusted. ‘“‘ Weighing of Babies at the Children’s Hos-|‘‘ Psyche and Love,” two marvell 
But no work on quantities is complete without | pital.”’ beautifully modelled ideal fig 


samples of the fair bill in each of the trades.| Moreau de Tours has an admirable portrait of | Baschet has, as usual, several excellent a 
Protessor Banister Fletcher has not failed to/ Dr. Critzman. ‘The Old Oak,” by Harpignies, painted portraits. Benjamin Constant h 
provide these. Thus he gives forms of the pre- | is an excellent picture, the rugged trees forming | pretty portrait of Madame Oppermann 
amble of the bill, and also preambles to each of | a screen of foliage, through which is seen a lovely _ The equestrian portraits of the 
the trades. The present edition is rendered still country p'ain and river under a calm sky; a Wales and the Duke of Connaught, b 
more valuable to the student by the addition of a vigorous picture with a delicate light effect. Detaille, are exceedingly successful 
bill of quantities complete for an entrance lodge, | The picture by Henner represents the wife of celebrated military painter has — 
which is illustrated by a perfect set of plans, Ephraim the Lavite stretched on the stone, her passed himself this year. The 
elevations, and sections drawn to a scale of 10ft. | black hair spread abroad, a yellow drapery cover- mounted riders, the: movement of 
to the inch. The student will here be able to|jno a portion of the body, whose well-modelled and the background of.a wood an 
test his knowledge in a practical way, for he will | forms detach themselves from a dark background. | Coloured in portions by the red un 
find the dimensions and ‘‘taking off’’ of each|'The artist has somewhat abandoned his usual| English eoldier, go together to ma 
trade given, with the necessary marginal sketches. | style, to the regret of many admirers. Jules| which is perfect in every respect: 
Every item is here given from the actual draw- | Lefebvre has, as usual, a splendid portrait, this one ‘ 
ings, and the dimensions ‘‘squared.’’ Next] being that of a lady in black seated on a sofa; | interesting picture of young life. 
follow the abstracts for each trade, ruled into} the work is perfectly irreproachable. ‘ Violetta,”’ | the “‘ Hach Age has its Pleasutes ’” 
columns in the way the surveyor adopts; and| by the same artist,.is a perfect piece of work—a | painting, representing. three chi 
finally the completed bill of quantities as given young girl standing and resting slightly against | mud-pies with the help of the ha 
to the builders who tender, showing the exact|a wall background, draped in a thin black shawl, | who, with his back towards them, 
form of a finished bill, with the sketches where} in which a bouquet of violets is placed. The|the children’s nurse. Bompard 
necessary for pricing. his example of the prae- drawing is charming, and the position perfectly | excellent Arab scenes, as U 
tice of the quantity surveyor is alone worth the| natural and easy. The portraits of Lefebvre| Cocks,” by Debat-Pousan, represe 
cost of the book to the student, and it occupies always obtain much admiration. Ths picture by | young village youths fighting each otl 
nearly half the thickness of the bulky volume. | Ridgeway Knight is most attractive ; it represents | sake of a demure maiden, makes 
System is, after all, the great point to be learned | a young peasant girl gathering branches of the} picture. Sherwood Hunter has a pi 
in this branch of the profession, and Professor | hawthorn flower—a picture full of light and|sympathy and feeling, represent: ; 
emer joe oe, in his method of tabu-| charm. ofa Breton fisher’s child; the fa 
ating the trades and in giving actual examples,| An oxcellont picture i ate picturesque fisher’s dress, is carryin 
done more to assist the student than can be done Abbema, hae aeane Ris Se TTailories pe sue coftia, and leading the way along th 
by any amount of theoretical instruction. By time, with the magnificent architecture of the | followed by his seven other children 
bringing the general recognised practice of! Tjuvre as a background. An immense picture | Costumes and caps, the desolate moth 
‘ taking off ”’ and measurement before the profes- by Henri Motte, ‘‘The Oath of the Gauls,’ |02 behind. R. Collin has an excellent 
sion, there is some hope that we may ina few represents twenty armed and mounted warriors| young girl, with green meadow ba 
years see a more rational system adopted, and taking the oath over the dolmen stone. Anex-|/'. Tattergrain shows an excellent 
greater uniformity amongst the trades and the | colient portrait by Aimé Morot shows a gentleman | Containing the stern portion of fishin 
profession achieved. with a white beard—the modelling of the face,| Which are five vigorous figu 63 - 
$$$ 2 bands, ao portions of the clothing is wonderful ; pone laueee ae a ras 
r Tee rappe | the lighting is excellent. The picture of Albert n the sonipti ! 
THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. | \iuigsan cory imaginative. Inisentitled‘*The| Works, notably the “Laroch 
a great event of the spring geason, the} Muse Verte, l’Absinthe,”” the green muse being| Falquiére; ‘‘ France Handing 
_varnishing day at the Salon of the Champs | symbolised by a misty, captivating figure, clothed | Jeanne d’Are,”’ by A. Mercie; 
Elysées is just over, and now the doors will be| in green, holding the head of a poor student, | Jaume Tell,” by the same sculptor 
open to the general public. Starting at the| whose brains are already stupefied by the in- | Statues by Charpentier, Peyrau 
Salon carré we have an immense canvas, ‘‘ The|toxicating drink. The bottle from which he has| Bale Welcoming the Lown of | 
Walls of Toulouse,” by Jean Paul Laurens. It| drained the last drop lies in a corner of the garret | tholdi; ‘‘ Bacchante and Satyr,” 
represents the inhabitants of Toulouse recon-|home. ‘‘ Passing Fortune,” by the same artist, ‘‘Surjanne,”’ by Barrau; “ Go 
structing the battlements of the town in 1218.| will, with the former picture, be one of the| by Fremiet, and a large number ol 
In the midst of the ruins of the colossal ramparts | successes of this year’s Salon. The picture by| by Falquiere, Puech, Carles, Cap 
an army of workmen, aided by women and| Munkacsy, ‘‘Before the Stike,’’ will attract | 2nd other well-known sculptors. 
children, are busy at the work of rebuilding. | much attention—in a smoky and darkened room aka 
Immense scaffoldings reach to the sky ; enormous| the strikers are met together ; the leaders, fel aioe 
cranes are lifting heavy beams and blocks of| mounted on the tables, are exciting the men| Messrs. Atkinson Bros., of 
stone; an incandescent limekiln pours forth a|by their cries and gestures. S me of the| Castle-on-Tyne, have been c 
-cloud of black smoke, which appears to support| men seem to reflect a second time, others | large east window of St, Mar 
as_in a clould allegorical figares of the patron |are more or less in drunken sleep, another is| ington, New Zealand, with sta 
saints of the city, one holding a dagger and the hesitating whether to follow his wife, who has| On Friday a Local Government | 
other a standard. A wonderful piece of work,|come with her two children to seek him. ‘The | Was held at the Town-hall, Stratfo 
full of life and rushing tumult. ‘he colouring] picture shows an intensity of observation, and | Duncan, BR A., and Dr, F. W 
is somewhat dull and grey, and the picture, as a| contains most powerful colouring. ‘‘ The Holy cation by the Rowe council 
whole, does not leave a pleasing impression on| Women at the Foot of the Cross,’’ by the same Spur pcros of land ay Sie 


one other than admiration at the work which the| artist, is dark and gloomy, lighted up by the dite for ex onsite ieee 
artist has put into his picture. mysterious rays falling bir he hoe ‘s alehite construction of a uew street and @ 
: obstruction in Oriental-road, Sil 


_A large picture by Gervais attracts much atten-| full of power, with well-calculated effect of| enable them to hold and use for { 
tion. It portrays the Queen Marie de Badilla | colouring. Henri Martin has a frieze represent- | wharf and stores certain lands eq) 
leaving her bath in the Courtyard of the Lions of | ing the muse of poets, painters, and musicians in| works, and to use for a_ : 
the Alhambra, in the midst of a crowd of lords|the decorative ensemble of the Sacred wood. | lands authorised by an A 
and ladies, clothed in French dress—a curious | ‘‘ The Epreuve,’’ by Makowsky, is remarkable. | acquired for the purpose 
anachronism. The body of the favourite stands |The old Russian, Marozoff, forces his wife to| Ona Thursday in last w: 
out against a background of satin and velvet, her | undergo the ceremony of the kiss, in order to|of the Rochdale Corpor 
face full of a pretty disdain—a picture which will | discover his rival. The scene takes place in a 
have much success. Csok exhibits a picture | magnificent Russian Palace; the costumes of the 
representing the Queen Elizabeth Bathori, care- | women are splendidly decorated with gold and 
lessly seated on her throne in an open court- | silver, enriched with precious stones. The picture 
bee ico se a i pashan the oe is almost a pretext to exhibit the unheard-of 
: 4 number O% giris naked in the’ snow, | luxury of Russian life in past years. The pictures rds, and ¢ 
their torture increased by frozen water thrown | of Orekindncis are very math adentheds this artist ae ee aicchy ere sey al 
over their naked bodies. The subject is barb ibi Po. vamier, Scumton te. souanition aug aan 
yee ; ject arous | exhibits the Salon of Madame Recamier, and | discussion the committee decided 
_ and melodramatic ; but the work is very pic-|a fine portrait of Sir James Thornton. ——*| 64 square yards as the minimum a 
turesque, and will be admired. An ‘immense| The “‘ Babil d’Oiseaux ”’ of Rochegrosse is a| to be built orough. — 
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| its varied guests from the time they arrive until 
_|they depart. This, however, is but half the 
gusty problem, as unless the building is also so planned 
eat cao ote 610 | that it is easy-of management and surpervision, 
Ledeen Sapo and can be economically worked with the minimum 
staff, it is not likely to be commercially successful, 
and, without this, success in other departments is 
of little yalue. There is little difficulty in 
designing handsome public rooms, halls, and 
eee eee staircases, but these are the mere A B C of hotel 
ls, Camborne, Cornwall... ... ie planning. The other matters of ea I speak 
Pp A aia Re ee ees COE are vitally essential to the comfort of the guests, 
ah * Baa? ‘ato ita Ee pete eee St yt PO £0 ihe commercial and administrative success 
Sie oe Tn, te tev oes ese ey 619| Of the hotel. The following are afew of the more 
naan Eee See ais FRG important oat 
ee Wen eee ” The plan must be simple, with straight, 
well-lighted corridors, and easily and readily- 
found staircases a~d elevators. (2) The guest on 
arrival must be able at once to reach the office to 
procure his room, and to proceed there direct, 
Boa GAGo i onesies without delay or detour, which are most aggra- 
labeins (A Sp ge apning eb pee ae ze vating to a tired traveller. _(3) The hotel offices 
Sanitary Matt ec neo nan Se should command the principal entrances. (4) The 
ic) a eae eB tad cine season A public rooms should have the best views, and 
: should be in such positions as are most convenient 
for the special class of guest who chiefly use 
them, and so as to cause the least interfereace 
with the other guests who do not use them. (5) 
The kitchen should be large, well lighted and 
vontilated, and in a central position, from which 
rapid services may be made to every part of the 
hotel. (6) All the administrative apartments 
should cluster round the kitchen. (7) The work- 
ingarrangements should be planned so that the hotel 
may be run with the minimum staff of servants. 
(8) The bedrooms should be of fair size, and 
varied in dimensions, so as to accommodate both 
married couples and single visitors. (9) On the 
principal floors there should be suites. of sitting- 
rooms, bedrooms, dressing-rooms, and bath-rooms, 
to meet, the requirements and purses of wealthy 
travellers. (10). Careful provision should be 
made for the rapid and efficient service upon each 
floor. (11) The measure of the earning power of 
a hotel is the bedroom accommodation, and the 
more numerous they are the better it will pay. 
(12) Everything connected with a hotel should, 
as far as possible, be done on the premises. (13) 
Every first-class railway hotel should do an 
extensive restaurant and bar business. (14) 
Every first-class hotel should do a wine and 
spirit merchant’s business, and should have a 
special shop or office for conducting it. (15) The 
arrangements for the housing of the hotel servants 
should be carefully considered. 


dividing it from the hall. A perspective view is 
given of these two halls and the grand staircase. 
At the southern end of entrance-hall, in the centre 
of the internal court, is a reception hall, size 58ft. 
by 20ft. and 20ft. high. It rises four steps above 
the level of entrance-hall. It is a handsome 
apartment, divided into six bays with columns, 
and will be fitted up in each bay on both sides 
with couches, seats, and small tables, and deco- 
rated with shrubs and plants. At the south end of 
this hall is placed the staircase leading down to 
railway and the passenger and luggage lifts to 
railway platform. Another passenger lift is 
placed in the grand staircase hall for serving the 
north side of the building. The ‘arrival hall” 
requires to be of large dimensions, as when the 
London trains come in during the season, there 
may be 30 or 40 luggage barrows standing in it 
at once waiting, with luggage, to be sent up the 
lift to the hotel. Any visitor who objects to lifts 
can ascend from, or descend to, the arrival hall 
by the special railway staircase at the south end of 
the upper reception hall. 


The principal dining-room occupies the centre 
of the west front over-looking the gardens on 
the top of the Waverley Market. The dining- 
room will be a magnificent apartment, 76ft. long 
by 28ft. wide and 22ft. high, with charming 
views from its numerous windows. It will have 
a music gallery in the south-east corner, so that 
an. orchestra can play during meals or fora ball. 
The smoking-room, to the south of the dining- 
room, is 34ft. by 28ft., and of the same height 
and appearance. The gentlemen’s writing-room, 
size 23ft. by 13ft., is placed near the smoking- 
room. At north end of dining-room is placed 
the late breakfast and supper-room, an apartment 
30ft. square. This room is absolutely essential 
in a large hotel, and is available also for private 
dinners. Fronting Princes-street, immediately 
to the west of the entrance-hall, I have provided a 
large and handsome room, size 39ft. by 27ft., for 
the holding of public meetings and dinners. Such 
a room is often wanted, and must be provided ; 
otherwise the ordinary working of the hotel is 
interfered with. It is placed as near the entrance 
as possible, so that inconvenience may not be 
caused to the ordinary hotel guests by such 
meetings. A wholesale and retail wine shop, 
entering from North Bridge-street, is placed to 
south of public bar. Lavatories, each- with 
water-closets, wash-hand basins, and urinals, 
are placed convenient to the public rooms. The 
principal servery, with two food-lifts from the 
kitchen, is placed immediately opposite the 
dining-room, and with the servery clerk’s 
office and a wine-room at north end. By this 
arrangement every article of food or liquor going 
to the public rooms is checked before’ the waiters 
remove it. The wine-room contains the day’s 
supply of ordinary liquors to be dispensed to the 
waiters. 

I have provided a good central staircase leading 
from North Bridge, and on the mezzanine floor 
have obtained ten spacious offices, averaging 
about 23ft. by 18ft. by LOft. high. These ten 
offices will command a rental of from £300 to 
£400 per annum. In a first-class railway hotel, 
stock-rooms are necessary to secure the best class 
of commercial men. I have so laid out these 
offices that any, or the whole, of them can be 
converted into stock-rooms, with access from 
North Bridge for the customers. At north end 
of stock-room corridor I have provided a large 
room, size 30ft. by 29ft., where the commercial 
gentlemen can entertain their friends without 
disturbing the hotel, and with a special servery 
communicating by stairs and lift with the 
restaurant servery below, so that at quiet times 
one waiter can attend to both. I claim the 
above as a special and valuable feature of my 
design. The grand staircase gives access to a 
number of galleries overlooking the entrance- 
hall, the reception room, and several of the 
public rooms. ‘These galleries will be most 
pleasant lounges for visitors before and after 
meals, as they will see all that goes on, and 
yet be quite out-of the bustle. Im west and 
south wings, in addition to the fruit and flower 
room, there are private rooms for the manager 
and housekeeper, and visitors’ bedrooms. 

The drawing-room is a double apartment, size 
53ft. by 28ft., by 1l5ft. 6in. high, and is gub- 
divided into two rooms, communicating with 
double doors. ‘To the north of drawing-room is 
placed the ladies’ writing-room and library, where 
they can read and write without being disturbed 
by music or children. Both the drawing-room 
and ladies’ writing-room have good oriel windows. 
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te from the Royal Academy Ex- 
n, which opens on Monday next, the 
esign for this great work, about to be 
by the North British Railway Company. 
owing is an abstract of the description 
dto-us by the architect, Mr. W. Hamilton 
of Edinburgh:— 
bing the design I shall deal first with 
or. This is the simplest portion of the 
but is the one in which the inhabitants 
nburgh and the general public are most 
‘The exterior may, I think, be designed 
ozen different ways, and yet each of 
ell suited to the situation, and command 
val of men of taste. I am of opinion, 
er, that any building to be a success here 
@ designed in one of the Classic styles. The 


General Arrangement of Plan. 


The site is nearly square, and the new building 
is designed along the four frontages, leaving an 
open court in the centre, size 74ft. by 70ft. This 
will secure the ample lighting and ventilation of 
the internal rooms and staircases, a matter of 
great importance, and which is most defective in 
the principal London hotels and clubs. The walls 
to the internal court will be faced with white 
enamelled brickwork. 

The keynote of the design is the kitchen depart- 
ment, which has been placed exactly in the centre 
in the second flat- below Princes-street, and 
occupies the floor of the internal court. This 
position gives equally quick and direct service to 
every part of the hotel and to the public re- 
staurants. The kitchen department will have a 
close glass roof, and will be ventilated by extract- 
ing flues. 

The principal public rooms occupy the west 
and north fronts on the level of Princes-street, 
and upon the first floors above and below that 
street. The public bars and restaurants occupy 
the north-east corner of the building upon the 
Princes-street level, and also upon the first floor 
below. The North Bridge frontage is chiefly 
occupied by shops and by the principal entrance 
to the railway offices. The southern front is 
occupied by the railway offices, except on the 
fourth and fifth floors above North Bridge-street, 
and the third floor below that level, which are 
occupied as hotel bedrooms. 

The hotel enters from the centre of Princes- 
street or north front. The entrance-hall is 52ft. 
by 26ft., and is 22ft. high, while to the west 
opening off it is the grand staircase hall, 46ft. by 
30ft. These halls are both handsome pillared 
halls, with arcading and -galleries in the upper 
part. ‘The entrance-hall has on one side a large 
recessed fireplace, and on the opposite side a 
recessed settee. The grand staircase occupies the 
whole south side of staircase hall, and is a double 
staircase of white marble, with open arcading 


ces-street in particular, being distinctly 
d, with the single exception of Sir 


= ie 
Scott’s monument, departures from this 
eeling have not been successes. At the 
time I think that a commercial building 
present requires a freer and more 
que treatment than the regular Classic 
Register House and of the General Post- 
_t havo, therefore, designed the exterior 
new building in a free treatment of the 
ce style, and by the angle pavilions and 
Tinces-street tower a Scotch feeling has 
to the leading details with a view of 
ishing this asa national building to be 
upon the most important site in the ancient 
ul of Scotland. The street and first-floor 
| of the new building are designed with 
_ arcades and projecting balconies. The 
ries are treated in a lighter and less 
manner. The roofs and sky-line have 
carefully considered, and the picturesque 
d sky-line which such a building and 
nd has been obtained by the artistic 
the dormer windows, chimney -stacks, 
and towers — 
hops to North Bridge have been given 
ual amount of plate glass demanded by the 
Shopkeeper, without detracting from the 
and monumental character of the 
vation. The ceiling of the highest 
om in the hotel is 90ft. above the 
ces-street, being 5ft. lower than pro- 
Act of Parliament. It may be noted 
height of the street floor is 23ft. 6in. ) 
t floors, above and below Princes- 
tively, 16ft. and 16ft. Gin. None of 
floors are under 12ft. high. 
1g of a first-class hotel is a compli- 
; No hotel is well planned which 
htfully provide for the comfort of 


The Royal suite occupies the north-west angle | probable cost to execute my designs. I have 
of first floor, and has excellent views of Princes- | looked into this with some care, and my opinion | 
street and of the western valley, with all its|is that the whole building can be completed for 
picturesque and historic features.. The Royal | occupation for the sum of £221,000. 
suite has its own private corridor and hall, and pekliae Moat TEN hee asad 
contains dining-room and drawing-room, two 
bedrooms, dressing-room, and bath-room. Another THE SURVEYORS' INSTITUTION. 


bedroom or sitting-room can be added if desired. ; 3 : é 1 at 
The Royal drawing-room is a fine room 308. ey RR QE SSSR Seater ares: BS hao eae ie ca." 
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30ft., with two large oriel windows and pillared fees following student candidates have passed South Wales ; Edward Wilton Wasns 
ingle-neuk, size 20ft. by 8ft. There are other| # the examination for the Professional Asso-| street Without, H.C.; Albert Edward Ellis, 
two private suites on this floor. There are sixteen | iateship :— : ae rege ree arabs 3 Brats Gores 
double and single bedrooms provided on this floor | _Herbert Adams, 43, Thornhill-road, Barnsbury, N, ; heals ds Desbrigee: en OH 
in addition to those of the suites. The a Harold Edwin Bentley, 26, Kensington Gardens-terrace, Depa mans Jai. Hae 
ae Pet ae 3 - grand | w.; Thomas Darby Berry, jun., Burton. House, Boling- Ashby-de-la- Zouch (12, Upper pelo 
staircase, with its pillared and arcaded hall, will] broke-grove, Wandsworth-common, 8.W.; Philip Shel- ote Sid bea Sie ue igtageerbs 8 : 
_ form a fine feature of this floor. ford Bidwell, St. Mary’s-street, Ely, Cambridgeshire ; Perey Cave Holiday, Biosster, Oxoms Cecil H 


The second and third floors are similar in general Sees Aes SERED RR es as is ero Highlands Farm, Swanley, Kent; Frank 
arrangement to the first floor. The grand staircase | terrace, The Park, Nottingham; Alfred Stott Cartwright He 
and service staircases occupy the same positions as | Kinderton-street, Middlewich, Cheshire; Christopher : Wiliam Arthu 
in the flat below. Chart, The Limes, Mitcham, Surrey; David George Chat- 

The fourth floor shows the special features of Cotrpen Gos trance Faietell: ativehcdie Rent: waa 

. . - ’ 7 > 
the plan, which is somewhat marred by the inter- | Nelson Crowther, Hurstbourne, 80, Victoria-road, Clap- 
jection of the railway offices on the floors below. Si geamg eke Spa ag aes ante! 
This floor indicates what the plan will be on every | SOUR) Satlow-road, arrogate, Yorks ; drnest yydney 
" 5 ‘ ie Evans, Abbotsford, Ealing-common, W.; Edward Charles 
floor 5 if the space occupied by the railway offices | Foster, 54, Pall Mall, 8.W.; Horace Frederick Funnell, 
is taken into the hotel. The laying-out of the | 25, Crofton-road, Camberwell, S.E.; John Stanley Gar- 
railway offices has been specially designed to yi — telnet ace spe a Seer cg 
: . r yea ionel Hankey, Hylands, Epsom, Surrey ; iam Rooke 
work into this arrangement. The plan is sim-| qicks, Vestry Hall, Hampstead, N.W.: Edgar Wilfred 
plicity itself. There are four main corridors, all | Hooper, Tolbury House, Bruton, Somerset ; Henry Bell 
straight and well lighted, and haying an octagon | John, 6, Llanbleddian-gardens, Cathays, Cardiff; Cuth- 
hall at each angle. At three angles there are bert Joseph Lake, Heage House, Crouch-hill, N.; Ernest 
5 aa Lakin-Smith, 184, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; 
staircases, and at the fourth a housemaid’s apart- William Thomas Lamprill, 63, The Broadway, Stratford, 
ment. There are lifts in the north and south| E.; Charles Gresham Lovegrove, Potters Bar, Middle- 
corridors. There are bathrooms and water- | 8x; George Edward Luck, Oakmead, Crouch End, N.; 
closets in each corridor. The service arrange- poe ethan pate bic gS cas ed ie a 
ments are the same as below. This is entirely a| Essex; Charles Sidney Sandford, Eccleshall y isatone 
bedroom floor. There are 76 double and single near pene eo aes pape Se ik 79, St. James’- 
bedrooms. all of : * road, Angel-roa rixton, S.W. ; arles Gordon Smith, 
a beak atoat zon ee the average | ¢." West Bank,” Stamford-hill, N.; Charles Herbert 
size being about 21it. by 11ft. Every bedroom | Southorn, St: Valerie, Avenue-road, Leamington Spa; 
has a fireplace, except two or three in the angle | William Selves Walker (special prize, 1895), Woodberry, 
pavilions. The outside bedrooms number 55, and | Sydenham-hill, S.E.; Herbert John Watson (Institution 


3. te E - | prizeman, 1895), New-grove, Petworth, Sussex; Walter ) ] 
the inside bedrooms only 21. The fifth floor is Ernest Coates White, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland;| Arthur Owen Breeds, 62, Lincoln’s Inn-t 


precisely the same as the fourth floor, except that | William White, jun., Dunston-hill, Whickham, New- | Andrew Thomas Cranage Fenn, Estate Offices, - 
the Paget of which there are 78, are rather hapa icy Bhim : ~ een analy genie, Ludlow, Salop ; phe br Fiel 
smaller. There are four floors below the street | Hoxest Gate, E. ; Sidney Algernon Wilde, 29, Fleet-street, | Brookfield House, Colworth Estate, near Bi 
level, and good rooms are provided for the whole E.C.; William Young, Victoria-street, St. Alban’ s, Herts. | Ernest Holtham Leeder, Goat-street Chambers 


of the servants of the hotel. The following non-student candidates have also Noch Welos Tent pine Miller, A MLL. : 
: . | . . > m " r) er, + AE dey 

The following is an abstract of the accommo- | Passed the examination for the Professional| stall-road, Sunderland; Andrew Murray, © 
dation of the building, sub-dividing it into | Associateship :— Eatete Ofice: Roney eo oe 
public apartments, private parlours for visitors, | __ William Henry Aldis. Trafalgar House, Basingstoke, 
visitors’ bedrooms and dressing-rooms, hotel | H2nts; Percy Allen, Warrington House, Duppas-hill, 
ffi - qd Brinie cant ’ Croydon; Thomas John Anderson, 432, Commercial-road, 
officers’ and servants sitting-rooms and bed- | E.; Frederick Stuart Angus Banks, 101, Bethune-road, 
rooms, stock-rooms, and administrative apart- | Stamford Hull, N.; Walcer Bertram Boord (8, Stanley- 


ments, which last will i ‘ gardens, W.), Waterloo, East Witton, Middleham, 
2 ill include every apartment R.8.0., Yorks; Philip Fuller Brooks, 85, Loughborough- 


Thomas Edmund Carr, Moor Monkton Rectory. 
Theodore Gervase Chambers (Penfold Gold 

4, Bloomsbury-place, W.C. ; Alfred Willia 
Dingwall-road, East | on; Arnol 


ock 


stead, N.E. ee en ee ae 
The following candidates have 
direct Fellowship Examination in Di 


CHIPS. 
The Birhop of Southwell dedicated, on F 
new chapel, erected in the grounds of an 


not embraced under any of the previous heads : — road, 8.W.; John McMullen Brooks, 5, Loughborough- Derby Svhool, in memory of the late : 
(1) Public apartments «..:....0,.i..c..seessersenevsees 21 road, 8.W.; Amos Burton, jun., Eden Villa, Wilmslow, | Clarke, for many years head master of 
(2) Extyate parlours for Visitors .......c6006..0+- 14 range ae Se oy as i gee rege sh A peg The bui'diag has cost upwards of £1, 
(3) Bedrooms and dressing-room: visi ure, Downton, Wilts; Hugh Bruce Campbell, Merton, | i ie aap bar 
/ Bedrooms and dresing-ooma for visitors | | ASrargr Noriolt: Thomee Corield, Gir Howsonstond; | ,,TR2. new school-bulldings erected 
(4) Sitting-rooms and bedrooms for hotel Brockley, §.E. ; Denys Egginton, 150, Friar-street, Read- Heath, for the King’s Norton School f 
officers and servants ......4/..00....secsccs... 146 ing, Berks; Percival Baker Evans, 16, Irene-road, | cost of £5,633, have been opened this 
(B): Bbowkcroome ss See ee 10 Parson’s-green, Fulham, S.W.; Hugh Cecil Farmer, 23, | junior mixed school, or fourth depart 
(6) Administrative apartments .,...........ccccs000 262 Woodstock-road, Bedford Park, W.; George Spalding | been provided, and a new infants’ sc 
hess Fleetwood, 58, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N.; Harry to Tustitutesroad. The work has been 


from the designs and under the superv: 
Edward Holmes, architect, and by Mr. 
Hughes, contractor. © 
The new church of All Saints’, at 

Wilmslow, which has just been comple 
on the site of the old building, one of th 
era, and has been erected at a cost of £3,0) 
the patron of the living—Lord Egerton of I 
The new church, which was illustrated ir 

of August 31st last year, accommodates 20 
and is built of local bricks with terracott: 
the west front and narthex are execu 
timbered work. Messrs. Preston and Va 


Manchester, are the architects. 


The Church-people of the Isle 
lately been exercised about the loca‘ 
cathedral for the diocese. A Bill before 
of Keys provides that until the-restorat 
ancient cathedral church of St. German, 
ruins, the chapel of St. Nicholas at Bisho 
may be designated the pro-cathedral 
much variety of.opinion expressed a 
af the House, some, it is stated, bein 
Peel, others of Douglas; but event 
the Bill was allowed to remain, 80 ' 
Chapel, as containing the Bishop’s chair, 
the cathedral of Sodor and Man uni 
provided. Jenico 

Last week, a laundry and wash-hot 
terfield, N.B., provided for the use of 
at the Arniston colliery, was formally op 
building has been constructed from plans 
by Mr. Robert Smith, architect, Gorebridg 
public wash-house measures 30ft. by . 
fittings and ten compartments, each 
being fitted with cast-iron washing 
| troughs. There are also a drying and 
The roof is of trussed open timber 
taker’s house is also provided. — 


Total...:.. 748 oe. Get 6, eau, So ae oe 
. Pi e raser, 5 A incent-stree asgow ; eorge Lrnes 
The lettable apartments, including private Gregson, ll, Chappel-street, Preston, Latenahire’ 
parlours, bedrooms, and -stock-rooms, number | Frederick Walter Hall, Stretton Rectory, Oakham, Rut- 
319, and, as mentioned before, this is the pees ae awe ae a eSeggrsi oh ea cg 
. 5 rthur essop ard Wic. avensdene. aVenS= |. 
ae on of pe earning power of the hotel, apart bourne-road, Bromley, Kent; Arthur Harrison, 99, 
rom the public bars and restaurants. A hotel} High-street, Stockton-on-Tees; Cyril Henry Gilmore 
with this accommodation will, when full, draw Harrison, Hen college ot spe Siceeepe gical oe eee 
at least £2,000 per week, apart from the public | teeetck Charles Harvey, Greaves ia, The Avenué, 
: ; Wimborne, Dorset; Samuel Spencer Haywood, 55. 
bars and restaurants and the fed business. I | Stanley-street, Accrington, Lancashire; William Phelps 
have provided six shops fronting North Bridge- | Horton, 22, Halsey-street, 8.W.; Leonard Labrey Jack- 
street, of which one will be occupied as the hotel | 8°, The Dimples, Garstang, Lancashire ; Arthur Pearse 
wind shop, as before mentioned. Scans Team, Reger One William. Keay, 
The instructions sent gave precise directions as Gakfield, Woodford Green, Bases voba Wright rae 
to the positions of the various departments for | Vauxhall Bridge-road, 8.W.; Montgomery Patrick John 
the headquarters” staff, and as to the extent of | @umann, Bracknell, Berks; Ernest Edward Arthur Lee, 
z : 2 72, Highbury -hill, N.; William Morgan Lewis, The 
accommodation to be provided for the railway Ferns, Berw, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire; Robert 
offices. ‘These instructions have been strictly | William Menmuir, 21, Coverdale-road, Lancaster; Hugh 
adhered to. The secretary’s department is | Major Messenger (Driver Prize, 1895, and Penfold Silver 
accommodated on the first floor. The solicitor’s Medal, 1895), Brantingham, Edridge-road, East Croydon ; 
: Herbert Nuttall, 12, Market-street, Bury, Lanes. ; 
department is accommodated on the second floor. | Walter Parks, Sidley House, Bexhill, Sussex ; Harry John 
The chief engineer and his staff are placed on the | Pearson, 27, Villa-road, Brixton, S.W.; Frederic Onslow 
third floor. Asa drawing-office facing the south | Piercy, The Elms, Lowthorpe, Bast Yorkshire, Charles 
. it kabler abo James. Purvis, Devonport Lodge, Dunton Green, Seven- 
i8 quite unworkable, it has been placed to the | oaks, Kent; George Henry Pye, 43, Old-road, Heaton 
east, where after twelve o’clock the light will be | Chapel, Stockport ; John Charles Scrivener, Royal Kentish 
almost as steady as if the exposure had been to Bugs, peniee Wels Joe aay Re pe ees oe 
. ingston, Launton omerset ; win Smithells eane 
a ee A \ capacious plan-room has been wood, Rivington, hear Chorley, Lancashire; Arthur 
placed contiguous to the drawing-office, and a | Carnegie Standen, Broadlands, Streatham, 8.W.; William 
smaller Bigg beside the chief engineer’s aan Temipie, Dols Aner ase Yorks ; ee 
room. he audi ertram Vinten side, e Elms, msgate, Kent ; 
the first floor slow Novth Brides ee Bee ete We Waldman, 13 heroine ares wane ane 
fe i ei dy ‘OSS. wUs5 ur orton: n ; a, I eley. 
floor below. North Bridge the railway corridor Stockport, Cheshire; Ernest ote 46, Boltghcrosd. St. 
terminates in an entrance hall, opening upon the | John’s Wood, N.W. ‘ i oF 
general arrival hall. It will be seen how easy| The following professional | associates have 
and direct is the access from the railway offices to | passed the Fellowship Examination in Division 
ee railway station. The superficial accommoda- | IV. :— Sona 
lon gives a total floor-area provided of 37,367 i i i 
2 < John Whitton Aris, 45, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.; 
super. feet. I have now only to deal with the| Lewis Hewitt Bailey, Blagraye-street, Reading, Berks ; 
Pa ; \ mathe 
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W DOCK SHED, DEAN’S MARSH, | ‘‘gesso-dura’’ work by Mr. Gilbert Seale. Mr.; A stained-glass window, representing Christ 
_ . BRISTOL. : be mae yer deae" acting in connection with Mr. sean Tages ya hee ae Butt — the 
B. Bristol “Docks- Committ 7 . | McCurrich, the dock engineer, is the architect of | nave of the small church of Norton Mandeville, in 
structed five winivdan a abet eelag 3 the design, which has been carried out by Messrs, | memory of the late Rev. F. A. S. Fane, vicar 
Side of the harbour, have built a series of | Wilkins and Son, of Bristol. ae 


ses adjoining. As the one of which we $$$ —___ By a majority of one a special committee of the 
the illustration is in a prominent position ; ? Sunderland Corporation have decided to pay extra 
t. Augustine’s-parade, it was necess ary to The west window of the fine Renaissance church | remuneration to the corporation officials for extra 


n orn F : of St. Philip, at Birmingham, is to be filled with | work done in connection with the application to 
pa a Fe aN gah pa = a Be stained glass, to be designed by Sir E. Burne-| Parliament for the extension of the borough 
7 and siidesing 2 *T es Peniaeat ae as a parte Srgeies fo the te Dr. powers Lhe ey The allowances .were: —The town 
j . r uffragan Bishop of Coventry. essrs. William | clerk, £150 ; the engineer, £40 ; and the accountant 
ment has been modelled on the spot in | Morris and Co. will execute Hi work, £40. : % Gt 


GHB. ee = 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. Francis Tuompson, architect to many of 
the works of the late Robert Steyenson, died on 
April 23rd at his residence near Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, aged 86 years. He was the eldest son of 


the late George Thompson, county surveyor, 
Doric Place, Woodbridge. 


Proressor Dr. Gustav Hirscurerip, a dis- 
tinguished archzeologist, died at, Wiesbaden on 
April 19, after a long illness. Born in 1847 at 
Pyritz, Pomerania, he studied successively in the 
~ Universities: of Tubingen, Leipsic, and Berlin. 
Having earned a scholarship of the’ Prussian 
- Archeological Institute, he went in 1870.as 
Stipendiary of that institute to Greece, Italy, and 
Asia Minor. From 1875 to 1878 he conducted 
the excavations at Olympia. In 1878 he was 
appointed extraordinary professor of archxology 
at the University of Konigsberg, and in the year 
following he was promoted to the rank of 
ordinary professor there. He wrote many works 
on Greek sculptures and the results of his excava- 
tions at Olympia. 


& — 


CHIPS, 


The Bishop of London opened and consecrated, 
on Saturday, the new church of St. Matthew, 
Fulham, the foundation stone of which was laid by 
the Duchess of Albany. The church will seat 847 
persons. 


To clear the ground for a new street from the 
Rue Boudreau to the Boulevard: des Capuchines, at 
Paris, the well-known Eden Theatre, behind the 
Grand Café, is being demolished. 


The urban district council of Radcliffe, Lanes, 
have adopted a design by Mr. Edwin Grundy, of 
Radcliffe and Brazennose-street, Manchester, fora 
technical school to be built in Whittaker-street in 
the former town. 


Additions have just been made to the altar at St. 
Michael’s and All Angels’ Church, Exeter, all being 
in oak, consisting of tabernacle, gradine, and a 
large cross 6ft. high, having upon it the 7i//i, with 
the initial letters I.N.R.I. The cross rests upon the 
tabernacle, which is carved, and its door diapered 
and gilded. There are twosuper altars, their risers 
being carved with flowing tracery. The additions 
have been carried out by Messrs, Harry Hems and 
Sons, of Exeter, who also made the carved oak 
puDys from designs of Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, 


At the meeting on Friday of the Anglesey County 
Council it was reported that the plans of Messrs, 
C. O. Ellison and Son, MM.S.A., of Liverpool, had 
been finally adopted for the enlargement of the 
North Wales joint counties lunatic asylum at 
Denbigh. The estimated cost was stated to be 
£76,405, 

The directors of the Wakefield Gas Company 
have appointed Mr. W. H. Townsend, late manager 
of the Plymouth Gasworks, as manager of the 
Wakefield Gasworks. There were 67 applicants for 
_ the-post, which was rendered vacant by the recent 


death of Mr. Whitaker. The salary is £300 per 
year. 


On Saturday afternoon, the Talecen Mawr, a 


famous pillar of bastard greenstone in Penrhyn 


Quarries, Bethesda, weighing 125,000 tonsand 360tt. 
in height above the lower gallery of the quarry, was 
demolished, in presence of a large number of spec- 
tators, by the simultaneous firing of two charges of 
blasting-powder, amounting altogether to seven tons, 
‘The operations for removing the rock have been in 
progress since September last, under the direction 
of Mr, KE, A, Young, chief manager of the quarries. 


Vandyck’s portrait of the Marchese d’Ispinola 
was sold by auction in New York on Saturday for 
50,000 dollars to Mr. Sedelmeyer, of Paris. This is 
the highest price ever realised in the United States 
- at an auction sale for a single canvas. 


The excavations conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Archeology, under the guidance of Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge, on the site of the 
ancient Temple of Hera at Argos, have now been 
completed. Two fine marble heads of Amazons 
from oes metope of the Temple have been dis- 
covered. 


Lord Tredegar has given a site for a new church, 
to be named St. Gladys, in connection with the 
parish church of St. Wollos, Newport, Mon. A new 
church for the Maindee parish is also mooted, to 
take the place of the Gordon-street Mission, and the 
members of St. John’s Church are considering the 
advisabilty of replacing the iron church by a 
atte al le edifice, funds for which have been 
collected, 


Messrs, Thomas and Howard Chatfeild Clarke 
have recently completed the new chemical labora- 
tories for the Cowper-street Schools, and also those 
for the Mercers’ Company’s School in Holborn. 


-of Mr. E. C.. H. Maidman, architect, of Edin- 
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Building Mrtelligence. 
BripGNortH.—The foundation-stone of the 
new infirmary for Bridgnorth and South Shrop- 
shire was laid on April 24th. The cost of the new 
institution will be about £4,360. The site is 


below the North Gate, and opposite the Roman. 
Catholic church. It will be built from the plans 


burgh. The hospital is designed to accommodate 


all the patients on the ground floor, and provision 


is made for 18 beds. Externally the building will 
be faced with red. bricks and tile hanging, and 
the roofs will be covered with Broseley tiles. The 
contractor is Mr. Merton Hughes, of Birmingham. 


DenpicH.—The new church of St. David's, 
Denbigh, was consecrated by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, on Monday. In the chancel has been 
placed a beautiful reredos of alabaster represent- 
ing ‘‘The Last Supper,” and costing £350, 
subscribed as a memorial to Dr. Turnour. The 
pulpit of purealabaster, and the reredos, are the 
work of Messrs. Earp and Hobbs, London, 
whilst an alabaster font and <a copper-brass 
lectern, are the work of Messrs. Jones and 
Willis. The nave is divided from the chancel by 
a screen in copper-brass. ‘The entire cost of the 
church with gifts has been about £6,000. 


Ipswicn.— The foundation-stone was laid by 
Lord Hennixer, on Thursday in last week, of the 
new church of St. Bartholomew, on the Rose Hill 
Estate, to be erected as a family memorial to the 
late John Chevalier Cobbold, for many years M.P. 
for the borough. ‘The portion of the church now 
provided for will cost £4,000, and another £5,000 
will be required to complete the scheme. ~The 


architect is Mr. Chas. Spooner, of Queen Anne’s” 


Gate, Westminster, and the builder, Mr. 8. C. 
Parmenter, of Braintree; Mr. T. F. Ward is the 
clerk of works. The church is situate at the 
corner of Rose Hilland Newton roads. It willconsist 
of nave, 100ft. by 28ft., and one aisle, 26ft. wide ; 
chancel 40ft. by 28ft. wide; morning chapel, 
sacristy, vestry. ‘The height of the nave to the 
underside of the tie-beam will be 32ft., and to 
the ridge 51ft. On the north side, facing Rose- 
hill-road, will be a tower, Slit. high,-and sur- 
mounted by a spirette. The walls will be of brick 
with stone dressings, and the roof will be covered 
with red tiles. Internally the walls will be 
plastered and the nave arcade will be of stone. 
A panelled dado will run round the aisle walls 
under the windows ; immediately under it will be 
the bellringers’ gallery open to the church. There 
will be a rood-secreen at. the entrance to the 
chancel, running up to the tie-beam of the roof. 
The chancel will be lighted by two clerestory 


windows in the sanctuary. The complete church. 


will seat 820 people, and the portion now being 
built, consisting of chancel and eastern section of 
nave, will seat 500. ; 
SHREWsBURY.—During the gale of Feb. 11, 
1894, about 35ft. of the slender spire of St. 
Mary’s parish church was blown over, destroying 


the roof of the nave, and smashing to splinters. 


the seats vacated only an hour previously by the 
congregation present at the evening. service. 
Only the bare walls remained, and even these 
had been shattered in many places. Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., consulting architect, re- 
ported that the cause of the disaster was un- 
doubtedly that the spire happened to be under 
repair, and surrounded at the top with scaffolding 
at the moment when a violent storm occurred, 
exerting a leverage on the tall structure which 
the stonework was not strong enough to with- 
stand. It gave way at a point where the new 
masonry, erected-some fifty years since, had been 
commenced. ‘The damage thus caused has been 
repaired, and the restored church, with its rebuilt 
spire, was reopened by the Bishop of Lichfield on 
Thursday in last week. Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, 
of Shrewsbury, has been the architect. ‘The 
nave roof, which had been nearly destroyed, was 
so seriously decayed that many years since an 
outer roof was erected over it from which it was 
suspended, its timbers being found unable to 
carry their own weight. The parapets were at 
this time raised some 3ft. to suit the upper roof. 
When the stonework of the spire fell, the whole 
of this double roof was brought to the ground, 
with the exception of the bays at the extreme east 


and west ends, which have been retainéd. Much }- 


of the beautiful carving escaped: many of the 
fine bosses and other parts are used again. Now 


that the roof is once more complete, it is essen-_ 
\ tially the 15th-century one. In carrying out the 
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‘work of the new para 
is brought back to 


Sai dug gt 


oe 


and is re-covered with aa 
been restored to their proper 
50ft. of the spire have been 

it is now again of the f 


-work was carried out by 


of Nottingham ; the gem 
restoration was Mr. Willi 
bury; and the cost has been b 
£8,000. eo ates 


TONBRIDGE. = The ‘Sl | 


on a tentative basis som 
premises in Brook-street 
and will comprise “a sch 
class-rooms, workshops, 
rooms, a large gymnasium, 
besides cricket and foot 
Campbell Jones, architec 5 
prepared the plans, and | 

to Messrs. Thomas Turner ited) 
The new school will be ready fo 
early next year. On Saturday 
Company visited Tonbridge 
laying the foundation-stone- 
was performed by the ; 
L. B..Webastiqn re ar 


The new public baths and washh 
the vestry of St.. Mary, 
square, Essex-road, were 

r. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
quadrangle in front, covers. 
and contains three large s 
men and one for women) 

public laundry. Th 
site, has been £43,500, 


A special meeting of Au 
held, on Friday, to consider a 
Dr. Littlejohn, on behalf of the Lc 
Board, that Mr. John Chalmers, 
and burgh surveyor, should bs 
on account of his being guna 
duties of the office. Aft 
resolved, by the Provost's 
Chalmers a month’s no 
be dispensed with. — 


The negotiations for acquiring 
ciate ae Free tad ei 
ruro, having been comple the ¢ 
taken possession, ne emises 
thereon were offered for sale 
buildings having been d 
cleared as rapidly as p 
made for the laying of 
Passmore Edwards on 
city council at their-last 
for the new building. 


A special service is 


opening of the church a: 

organ which has been e1 

the latter instrument is 
gallery, but the ‘‘ swell ’’ 

side the building, anda. 

the opening between the 
Electric motors for blowing ar 
above the swell organ, ¢ 
switches fixed en the movable 
which is placed in the chancel, 
the organ itself. ‘The case of th 
is of black oak, with gilded fron 
retained and enlarged in accor 
pared by Sir W. Arthur 


The City Council_of Co 
the fine-coloured stained 
the recently-restored north 
Hall, and which did not for 
should be used for glazing — 
window on the west side of 
The work, like that to th 
carried out by Messrs 
London, © = Che ae 

Memorial stones of a new § 
added to the Bible Christian 
near Penzance, were ‘laid last week. 
room will be built at the rear of the ¢’ 
at the same time, will be reseated thro 
J. W. Trounson, F.R.LB.A., of Penzi 
architect, and Mr, W. H. Trounson is 
tra eho SoS eS Fa eee = oa 

A number of alterations to St, Mu 
Angels’ Church, at Flax Bourton, 
commenced. The aisle is to be enlar 

laced in a new position, and new hea 

introduced. A new vestry is to be 
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Among their 
s he enumerated that such a form would 
in and snow better than a roof of low 
d would not so easily blow the rain in 
the slates, nor had it so much power to 
off ; this form would not exert so great 
m the walls because its strain was less 
fal: and, lastly, it would admit ot a 
ering. On the other hand, a high- 
of was more expensive, because there 
of it; it required a greater size of 
make it ally. strong with a low- 
vering; and, thirdly, it exposed a 
ace to the wind. The pitch of roofs 
with the successive changes in archi- 
style: thus, in Gothic work the pitch was 
igh, in Italian it was very low; the roofs 
1 chateaux and the later class of Parisian 
ere grand in outline, and were carried on 
constructions. Everything was in the 
y regulated, irrespectively of fashion or 
© experience of inconveniences which 
from providing too high or too low 
, and the height was eventually adjusted 
the climate and nature of covering. The 
or thought it extremely probable that the 
of roofs were regulated by the nature of the 
riginally used, for we found that the in- 
was the same in all places where the same 
aterial was employed. Thatch of leaves, 
w, or reeds was the first kind of covering 
it was necessarily fixed at a very steep 
hrow off water quickly and prevent its 
ion between the components. When tiles 
es were introduced, a more perfect form 
tag was found to have beenprovided ; but 
the habit of imitation would prevent 
nge being made in the accustomed angle 
‘Let this be as it might, the variety of 


to carry a floor in roof. 


for narrow widths. 


hipped, and shaded roofs. 


a reference to circular forms of roof. 
OEE 
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is the architect, and Mr. 
city, the builder. 


DY . 


additional warehouse 


the joiners employed at the Royal dockyards. 


Woods, M.P. 


to consult Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, C B 


: Inclination ‘Height of roof| Weight of a to'sale, 
‘ i 


to the a square 
horizon. (parts of span.| of roofing. 


£10,000 (exclusive of the site), was opened on 


s Ibs. Saturday. The buildings have been designed b 
: se * ite ihe Messrs. Holtom and Fox, of Dewsbury, and ee 
30 3 500 to. 900 situated in Market-street and Ellen-street, in the 
| z 2-380 centre of the town, and will, at some future time, 
0 g "850 constitute the south wing of the Municipal Build- 
0 7a ings. Ths free library contains spacious public 
0 1,780 reading-rooms, and accommodation for the refer- 


ence and lending-libraries. 


The east window of St. Mark’sChurch, Gloucester, 
has been fitted with stained glass representing the 
Crucifixion, The dedication took place on April 25th. 


The corner-stone of the new rectory at Honey- 
church, Devon, was laid last week. The builder is 
Mr. William Ash, jun., of Sampford Courtenay, 


The council of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society have raised about £500-towards the fund 
for acquiring sites abutting on the Abbey wall in 
Bootham, York, so as to open out the wall to view. 
They were negotiating for the purchase of a cottage 
and small shop adjoining the Round Tower at the 
corner of Marygate, and, provided further sub- 
scriptions are obtained, this and other works of 
clearance will be carried out. 


The executive court of the Welsh University have 
decided that the seal to be designed by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones should be round, and have two faces, 
The object is to enable the design to be used as 
a university medal as well as for the ordinary pur- 
poses of sealing. The artist will commence work 
forth with. 


The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress, paid a visit,-on Saturday, to Bexhill-on- 
Sea, for the purpose of opening the new town hall. 


Building operations are just now very brisk in 
and about Wakefield. The old grammar school in 
the Borough Market, which is being enlarged and 
medieanied: and is to be used as the Cathedral 
Boys’ School, is making steady progress. 


A new shelter situate under the centre of the 
Lees at Folkestone was opened by Harl Radnor on 
Saturday. The cost of the shelter was £3,000 
equally borne by the Corporation and Lord Radnor, 


e professor reminded his audience, did 
to be nailed like slates ; they were in- 
ato resist the action of the wind by the 

of their weight. The angle of 45° was 
St for roofs covered with slates or plain 
sslope permitted the utilisation of the 
E the roof as garrets. When the slope 
gentle, the scantling of the roof-timbers 
© be increased; when more steep the 
f roof surface and the augmentation of 
of the timbers increased the cost with- 
ponding benefit in providing space 
, unless the expedient were adopted of 
vo stories of apartments in the roof—a 
t much followed in the present day. 
ronial halls were of prodigious width, 
roofed with timber copied from masons’ 
as to avoid the use of large logs of 
Roofs required the exercise of the 
ee of skill, so that they might have 
gth and security wished for, without 
expense of timber and iron. Where 


xibie. Any other shape necessitated 
les or braces, and all the parts were 
y strained. Where this equilibrium 
» the rafters were all acting on each 

ection of their length, and by this 
1ed with their weights, they sustained 
that of compression, the strain 
they were best able to resist. 


S 


Dealing next with a couple roof, the lecturer 
showed that they had to consider the support which 
each leg gave to the other, and in this respect the 
square pitch was the strongest, and also to regard 
the thrust on the walls, which were usually too 
thin to withstand any great lateral pressure. 
‘Passing on next to roofs with tie beams, it was 
shown these exercised no thrust, and that only 
the weight had to be considered. The tie was 
merely a string connecting the feet of rafters, a 
support to the ceiling, if any, and in some cases 
The tie was liable to sag. 
The difference between king- post and queen-post 
roofs was pointed out, the former being used only 
Curbed and Mansard roofs 
were treated, and allusion was made to purlin, 
After describing the 
various classes of joints, Professor Fletcher dealt 
with the different forms of trusses, and closed by. 


The members of the Birmingham City Council and 
the Board of Guardians paid a visit of inspection, 
on Friday, to the new smallpox hospital, which has 
been erected and furnished at Little Bromwich at 
a cost of £41,000. Mr. W. H. Ward, of Birmingham, 
W. Robinson, of the same 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have 
decided to fill up a portion of the water-space on 
the south side of Stanley Dock, and build thereon 
accommodation for the 
storage of tobacco at a cost not exceeding £170,000. 


Earl Spencer received on Tuesday a deputation 
from the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, who laid before him grievances affecting 


Three dockyard towns were represented by special 
delegates. The deputation was introduced by Mr. 


The Bristol Docks Committee decided on Monday 
to refer a report received from Mr. McCurrich, 
their engineer, with regard to the dockisation of 
the river Avon, and the possibility of accommoda- 
ting large steamers, to some eminent civil engineer, 
who shall be asked to give his opinion as to the ccst 
of such schemes. The committee have sincs resolved 


A large number of sales were held at the Auction 
Mart last week ; but the results were not altogether 
satisfactory. The aggregate amounted to £74,752, a 
sum which did not show an adequate return for the 
number and importance of the properties submitted 


A new technical school and free library, erected 
by the corporation of Nelson at a cost of about 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Boston, Lrxcotnsurre. — The school board 
considered at their last meeting the plans sent in 
by six architects for new schools in Fydell- 
crescent. The plans submitted by Mr. J. 
Rowell, of Boston, were accepted, subject to any 
alterations and additions by the Education 
Department, a d Mr. Rowell will be the architect 
of the new schools; the second prize of £15 was 
awarded to Mr. R. H. Bicknell, of Boston; and 
the third of £10 to Mr. F. Ball, of Nottingham. 


Bow anv Stepney Founparion Boys’ Scuoon.— 
The governors of this foundation are about to add 
to their present school buildings a science depart- 
ment, and have selected, from a limited competi- 
tion, the designs of Messrs: Thomas and Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke, of 63, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, E.C. The-additions will include a 
chemical laboratory with preparation room, a 
lecture theatre, physical laboratory, and 
mechanical instruction room. The additions 
will form a complete wing in themselves to the 
present building, and the elevation to such new 
wing has been made to harmonise with the 
existing premises, which are situated in Tredegar- 
square, Bow. 


Castterorp.—The Castleford Urban Council 
have awarded the first prize (£12) for design for 
laying out of projected park to Mr. J. Maclean, 
Kegworth, Derby ; the second to Mr. William 
Green, nurseryman, Garforth (£6) ; and the third 
(£3) to Messrs. Backhouse and Sons, York. 


LirrLesoroven, Lancs.—At the last meeting of 
the district council for Littleborough, the clerk 
read a letter from Messrs. Clark and Hutchinson, 
architects, of London, who took the first prize in 
the competition for designs for the proposed new 
offices, stating that they would be pleased to hear 
that it was the council’s intention to proceed 
with the works, and toreceive instructions thereon. 
The chairman said that the new offices would cost 
£5,000. The clerk said that Mr. F. N. Moles- 
worth, the council’s legal adviser, was of opinion 
that by the terms of instructions to architects, 
the council could not be compelled to commence 
building the new offices at. an early date, or 
render themselves liable to pay compensation. 
The chairman said it might be asked why, if the 
council did not intend to erect the buildings at 
once, they went to the expense and trouble of 
getting plans? ‘The answer was this : they were 
compelled by the Local Government Board to say 
what they would put on the land’ before they 
could obtain powers to borrow money with which 
to purchase it. It was resolved that a reply be 
sent to Messrs. Clark and Hutchinson, stating 
that on account of the extensive work of sewering 
the district which the council were compelled to 
carry out, they had decided to defer the question 
of erecting new offices for the present. 
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The Bill promoted by the Chelsea Water Company 
for the purpose of obtaining power to raise £50,000 
for the laying of new mains, was referred on Mon- 
day to the same select committee as the Bills pro- 
posing to give the County Council power to acquire 
the undertakings of the Lambeth and the Southwark 
Companies, 


The chimes at the Royal Exchange, which have 
been in existence for fifty years, have recently 
broken down, and the Gresham Committee, which 
has the control of the fabric, has decided to im- 
prove and enlarge them. Hitherto only four tunes 
have been played; but in future there will be 
twenty-one chimes, divided into a week of 
English, Scotch, and Irish airs, each day playing 
a distinctive air, On Sundays the chime will 
toa sacred tune. The chimes will be rung thrice 
daily—at nine in the morning, at noon, and at nine 
o’clock at night. 


About 218 candidates in all presented themselves 
for examination this year at the Institution of 
Surveyors, and of these 141 were passed by the 
examiners, the percentage of passes thus being 65. 
Out of the above number of candidates 56 were 
prepared by Mr. Parry, and 48 of these passed, 
being over one-third of the whole successful list. 
The percentages of passes amongst Mr. Parry’s 
pupils were as follows:—Students’ Proficiency, 
933 per cent. successful; P.A.S.I., $4 per cent. 
successful; F.S8.1I., 91 per cent. successful. The 
following marks of distinction were obtained by 
Mr. Parry’s pupils :—Students’ Proficiency Exam. : 
First place and Institution prize, H. J. Watson; 
Non-Students’ Exam,: First place and Driver 


prize and Penfold Silver Medal, H. M. Messenger, 


Out of the 14 sets of drawings selected for exhibition 


eight were the work of candidates prepared by Mr. 


Parry. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGICAL 


SOCIETIES. 


Mancuester Soctery or Ancurrners (Incor- 
PORATED).—The annual meeting of this society 
was held at the House of the Literary and Philo- 
Sophical Society, 36, George-street, Manchester, on 
April 25th, the president, Mr. John Holden, 
¥.R.I.B.A., in the chair. After the annual report 
had been adopted, the following members were 
elected as officers and council for the coming 
session :—President, Mr. John Holden; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. John Ely and R. Knill- 
Freeman; hon. secretary, Mr. Paul Ogden; 
Edward Hewitt; 
members of council, Messrs, R. I. Bennett, 
A. H. Davies-Colley, T. Chadwick, R. Knill- 
Mould, W. .A. 
Royle, EH. Salomons, H. H. Woodhouse, and 
T. Worthington; members of council—Asso- 
ciates, Messrs. J. S. Hodgson, H. E. Stelfox, 
and P. S. Worthington; auditors, Messrs. J. W. 
Beaumont and C. H. Heathcote; education in 
architecture committee, Messrs. A. H. Davies- 
Colley, John Ely, F. Mee, J. D. Mould, G. H. 
Willoughby, J. H. Woodhouse, P. E. Barker, 
G. Brown, P. Hesketh, J. S. Hodgson, H. E. 
Messrs. C. R. 
Locke, Joseph Nodal, and Joseph Swarbrick were 
elected as Fellows, and Messrs. C. B. Rochester 


assistant hon. sec., Mr. 


Freeman, F. Mee, J. D. 


Stelfox, and P. 8. Worthington. 


and ¥', J. Almond as Associates of the Society. 
ht 
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At Chevening, Kent, on the 22nd April, new 
National Schools were opened. They. consist of a 
main room, 60ft. by 20ft., with two classrooms 


adjoining, one 40ft. by 27ft., the other 20ft, square, 
Mr. James Brooks, of London, 


Mr. J. Wise, of Deal, was the contractor, 


On Saturday the Bishop of Chester consecrated a 


new church of All Saints, erected in the Mickle- 


hurst portion of Mossley. Seats are provided for 
350 persons, and the cost of erection and furnishing 


will reach £4,000. 


New offices are being built in Bute-terrace, 
Cardiff, for the local gas company. Mr. Henry 
Morley, engineer to the company, prepared the de- 
signs, and Mr, James Allan is the contractor, The 
new buildings will be two stories in height, and will 
be faced with Newbridge stone, Bath stone being 
employed for dressings. The ground floor accom- 
modation includes general offices, 52ft. by 21ft., and 
showrooms 36ft. by 3lft., and secretary’s and 
clerks’ offices and stores. On the floor above will 
be the board-room, 34ft, by 31ft., the engineer’s, and 
drawing offices, 


The church of St. George-the-Martyr, South- 
wark, urgently needs repair and decoration. The 
cost will amount, according to plans prepared ‘by 
Mr. Basil Champneys, to nearly £3,500. To help 
to raise this sum a bazaar will be held on June eB 


12, and 13, which will be opened by the Duchess of 
Albany, 


The members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association on Saturday visited Crichton Church 
and Castle and Borthwick Castle and Church. 
They were under the leadership of Mr. Thomas 
Ross, F.S.A Scot. 


OnSaturday Messrs. Christies, Manson, and Woods 
concluded at their rooms in London the sale of a 
quantity of silver plate and jewels and collections 
of ‘water-colour drawings and pictures of Mr. 
James Orrock, R.I., and of SirJ. D. Linton, P.R.1. 
The best prices for pictures were : ‘The Trossachs,”’ 
by J. M. W. Turner, R A., 600 guineas; * Trying 
on Father’s Sea Bouts,” by W. Collins, R.A‘, 520 
guineas, 

The Preston Town Council resolved on Friday to 
rescind the resolution to appoint a “ literary and 
art director”’ for the formation of the Harris Refer- 
ence Library and Art Museum, 


A tower and spire rising to a height of 120ft., 
and a choir vestry and south porch, are about to be 
added to the church at Oakenshaw, erected half 
a dozen years since at a cost of £4,500. Measrs. 
Milnes and France, of Bradford, are the architects, 


The managers of the Royal Infirmary at Edin- 
burgh adopted on Monday sketch plans by Mr. 
Wilson, of the firm of Messrs, Sydney Mitchell and 
Wilson, of Edinburgh, for a chimuey shaft not less 
than 150ft. in height, to be added to the infirmary 
buildings: Bake 

In the case of Henry Bayliss, trading as H. T. 
Bayliss and Co., late Abbey-street, Bethnall-green- 
road, N.E.; Kensal-road, Westbourne- atk, W.; 
and Church-hill-road, Walthamstow, E., timber 
merchant, the discharge from bankruptcy has been 
suspended for two years, ending April 3, 1897. A 
like order of two years’ suspension of discharge has 

~ been made in the case of Henr Munn, of Oak 
Lodge, Ormeley-road, Balham, S.W., and Windsor- 
approach, Waterloo-road, S.E. 


is the architect, and 
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Correspondence, 


AUSTRALIAN, ARCHITECTS’ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To the Editor of the Buirpine News. 


Sir,—Noticing a paragraph in your journal of 
Feb. 1 having reference to Australian architects 
advertising, will you allow me to explain that 
my own advertisement was simply a notice of 
removal from one office to another ?—and I fail to 
see any breach of architectural etiquette in sucha 
course. Your correspondent is inclined to be 
smart at others’ expense; but I can assure him 
that during 30 years’ practice I have strictly 
adhered to the traditions of good London offices 
in which I was engaged for five years. 

I am not associated with the other member 
referred to, whose training, having been different 
to my own, may possibly allow him to depart 
from the older courtesies of the profession.—I 
am, &c., Epwarp JNo. Woops, £.R.1.B.A. 

Late Gov’t. Architect in Chief, 
South Australia. 
Broken Hill Chambers, Adelaide. _ 


Or 2 ____ 


On Monday week the foundation-stone of the 
new church of St. Lawrence, Barton, near Preston, 


was laid. The new church, which is estimated to |’ 


cost about £5,000, is being carried. out from the 
designs, and under the superintendence, of Mr. R. 
Knill-Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton and Man- 
chester, ee 


At a committee meeting of the Melton Mowbray 
Division Liberal Association held this week, Mr. 
Arthur Wakesley, architect, of Leicester, was 
unanimously adopted as the Liberal candidate for 
the division to oppose the Marquis of Granby at 
the next election, and subsequently the recom- 
mendation was referred to a public meeting, when 


his candidature was unanimously approved. Mr. | 
Wakesley, who is a native of Melton Mowbray, is 


a member of the Leicester town council, 
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communications should be 
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communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
‘should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bosypine 
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Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not undertake to 
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| QUEST 
 [11349.]—Level.—Can any 
tage of having a compass as a dumpy 
of getting a level, but do not I 
additional 30s. or so.—P. F. 


_ [11850.]—Acousties.—I'should 
tion-as to the method of strai 
acoustics in a hall; The ceilin 
wires have been tried at 18ft. a’ 
apart, but have made little 
should the wire be, distance apa 
for all requisite? I understand 
has been cured by this method.—Acousr 

[11351.]—Fireproof Constructio: 
your readers say what is the 1 und 
circumstances ? An architect > 
solicitor's office with a fireprox 
round floor. Nothing was said as to the’ 
reproof walls, or the kind of bri ; 
these circumstances (1) What would 
proper thickness of the walls, to come 
nition of fireproof ? (2), Should the bri 
commonly known as ‘fire-bricks,’’ or 
bricks pass under the description of fi 
a well-known custom, or no 
the centre of the walls, and 
the walls be, after allowing: 
the practice considered desir: 


[11346.]—Water in Cellar 
lay over the whole floor of cellar, 
high as required, two courses thick 
joints bedded in cement, and { over 
with cement rendering. If t 
excayate and lay down a 6i i ar 
the outside of house, running off into a ¢ 
20ft. from the house, excavating down nearly t 
of the basement floor.—IGGin¢ 

[11847.]—Girders.—(1) Tak the 1 
mate formula for the strength f Cn ‘¢-iron. 
/ = working resistance to compression of 
at 1} tons per square inch), ¢ =-section: 
pression flange, and d= fleeti . depth 
moment of résistance M is giv: the ex 

M=/ x. 
In the case of a cantilever, where W 
distance 1 from support, the maximum 


=W xi. Equating the moments 0 
ance, we get— SS et nee a a 
Wxl=f/xaxd. 
WW —~fXax 


area of their flanges in the ratio of 6: 
W being the safe load at end, an 
symbols. as before. eater 


neutral axis (as in a rolled girder) 
moment at the fixed end = %/\5 W. : 
‘Strength with column at-end ~ 
Strength without colamn —  —~ 4,6 W 
Thus the beam would carry more than 2} 
but being in the present case of un 
tion, the gain in strong would not b 
that any real gain might be obtained, it: 
top-of column supporting the free end of 
placed absolutely level with the fixed ¢ f 
wise, each support would have to ta 


been made. It may be 
depth for a cast-iron girder, 
much more suitable depth fo 
the safe loads would be t¥ 
1°75 tons and 1°46 tons. 


will be— Fs ae ere 
R= a 12 _ 18 tons, and R, = 


The maximum bending moment M i 
= B, x 122=12 x% 12 

immediately under the load (Sft 

Hence to find area of tension flange— 
ic! SMe See, 

as for cast-iron girder; but taking 

square inch for wrought iron in ten: 

M 


In practice, however, the smail say 
pay for the extra labour involved in ¢ 
of flanges. Fora small girder like above 
ression and tension flanges would b 
rence the area of each flange should | 


3sq.in.—H. BusBeipGE. 

_A receiving order has been gran: 
Joseph Beddow Lees, of Willenhal 
house agent, architect, and surveyor. 


= ag a = ee < 
we SS Sp ow pre : 
om) 


IN BANKRUPTCY, 
ant becomes bankrupt, and rent 
the landlord can distrain for it, 
djudication, to the extent of six 
e prior to the bankruptcy. But 
,tenant becomes a bankrupt between two 
days, so that no rent is actually due at 
, what then is the landlord’s position as 
_ It is, of course, clear that he can 
& proportion of the rent up to the date 
8; but can he distrain upon the premises 
» whole where a portion becomes due 
djudication ? If the place is abandoned 
\krupt, and neither the receiver nor the 
‘possession, then there is generally 
train upon, and’so the point cannot 
if either the receiver or the trustee 
g the estate take possession of the 
id remain there until after the quarter’s 
‘then the landlord can distrain for the 
it. This point, which has been often 
to be decided, though subject to 
. by a Divisional Court, in the recent 
In ve Howell”’ (Times, April 26) by 
Vaughan Williams and Kennedy. 
3 were such as frequently occur. The 
lessee of premises at Huddersfield at a 
3200 a year. He paid the rent up to 
and a Receiving Order was made 
Sept. 1, 1894, being adjudicated 
. The trustee soon atterwards 
possession of the premises, and did 
ps to disclaim the lease. After 
spondence as to who was going 
@ rent for the current quarter, in 
trustee denied his liability, the land- 
Oct. distrained upon the premises for 
equarter’srent due 29 Sept. The trustee 
ed him the rent from Ist Sept. to 29th 
cover the period of his occupation, which 
Then, upon application made to the 
the County-court in which the bank- 
id taken place, an injunction was granted 
istraint. ‘I'he Court has now reversed 
and held that the landlord was en- 
ain for the whole quarter’s rent as 
They ruled that as to the rent up 
3 rights were saved by section 42 of 
883; while as to the rest of the 
ue had the ordinary common-law right 
, Which was not taken away by any 
which applied because the trustee 
ignee of the premises, and consequently 
ae of contract between him and 


_ Frep. WerHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
am Buildings, Guildhall; E.0. 
All questions for reply in this column 
u » headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,’’ and must 
th my offices, as above, by Zuesday morning 
jure answer same week. oi 


ve Yeass Susscaisen.—TenANcy.— New 
‘The new landlord can only stand in the same 
the old one, and takes the premises subject to 
en. x Feit 


-—Party-watu.—Norice.—It seems that the 
been given and accepted, and not having been 
should not consider any fresh notice was 
hough the actual work has béen delayed. 


-ContRract. — Prices. — Omission. —If the 

to the specification, this latter becomes 
contract, and so I should consider the con- 
it to provide the sum mentioned, 


eBr.—Irisa Court.—Yes, an English 

Irish debtor in the High Court here, 
Court, and upon proving that the cause 
here, and that the money owing is, at all 


LANDLORD, — TENANT. —GREENHOUSE.—If 
come within the landlord’s covenant to 
ined in the lease, you must. first give him 
the repairs according to the covenant, and if 
do so you can do them at your own expense, 
m for the money, as damages for breach of 
but you cannot legally deduct it from the rent, 

ean distrain whenitisdue. 

AcT.—No doubt your own counsel and 
quite right in their law. This column is not 
such eases; but there may be a way 


fact to the discussion of the 
m question, the annual report of the 
Society of Joiners and Carpenters, to 
din detail last week, may be cited. 
only £16 for superannuation 

he sum has grown until 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue New Sea Watt at Freerwoop.—On 
Saturday the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices A. L. Smith and Rigby, had before them 
the appeal of the defendants in the case of 
‘‘ Walmsley and Co. v. the Urban District Council of 
Fleetwood,”’ from the decision of Mr. Justice Day, in 
Chambers, confirming the decision of the registrar 
of the district registry, refusing to refer the matters 
in dispute to Mr. M. Smith Gaulter, surveyor to the 
urban district council of Fleetwood. The plaintiffs 
were builders and contractors, and under two con- 
tracts they had undertaken to construct a sea wall 
and carriage drive for the defendants—then the 
improvement commissioners for the district of Fleet- 
wood. During the progress of the works plaintiffs 
represented to the defendants through their sur- 
veyor that the sea wall, which, according to the 
specification, was only to be 16in. thick, would not 
be strong enough to resist the force of the sea, 
especially instormy weather, The defendants’ sur- 
veyor, however, entertained a different opinion, and 
ordered the work to proceed as usual in accordance 
with the plans and specifications. Subsequently a 
portion of the sea wall gave way, and the plaintiffs 
being required to rebuild it, did so. They claimed 
an additional sum of £3,401 93. 10d., which the 
defendants wished referred to their surveyor as 
provided for, as alleged, under two clausesin the two 
contracts they had entered into with the plaintiffs. 
This was declined. When the case was entered for 
hearing at Manchester Assizes, the Registrar refused 
to entertain an application to stay the proceedings, 
and on an appeal to Mr. Justice Day he confirmed 
the decision of the Registrar; hence this present 
appeal. The case was postponed until Monday, 
May 138th. : 


CoRPORATION IMPROVEMENTS IN MANCHESTER: 
THE QUESTION OF BETTERMENT.—Mr. James Green, 
surveyor, of Chancery-lane, London, sat as an 
arbitrator appointed by the Local Government 
Board in an inquiry held at the Victoria Hotel on 
Thursday, Friday, and Monday last, under the 
provisions of the Manchester Corporation Act, 
1894, to assess the initial. value of certain pro- 
perties which, it is contended by the corporation, 
will be materially enhanced by improvements pro- 
posed to be carried out by the corporation in their 
immediate vicinity. Under the Act the corpora- 
tion are empowered to widen, on the east side, 
Half-street, between Fennel-street and Hanging 
Ditch, so as to make the width 30ft., and to widen, 
also on the east side, as much of Victoria-street as 
lies between Cathedral-yard and Cateaton-street. 
The Act provides that, whereas these improvements 
will be effected out of public funds charged over 
the whole city, and will, or may substantially and 
permanently, increase in value land in the neigh- 
bourhood which will not be acquired for the pur- 
pose of the improvement, it is reasonable that 
provision should be made under which, «in respect 
or in consideration of such increased value, a charge 
should be placed on such land. The inquiry is the 
first to be made under the Act. Mr. Ambrose, 

.C., M.P., with Mr. T, Hudson, assistant town 
clerk, and Mr. Moyes, improvement surveyor, 
represented the corporation. The schedule includes 
many individual properties, in regard to which 
the corporation desire to make a charge, and a 
number of gentlemen appeared in the interests 
of the several owners, lessees, and occupiers. 
—At the outset of the proceedings it was 
agreed that the properties to be dealt with 
at this sitting should be the areas and buildings in 
Hanging Ditch. For the property belonging to the 
trustees ,of the late William Sudlow and Sir 
Oswald Mosley, Mr. Oswald Smith, surveyor, 
appeared and gave evidence that 28 years’ purchase 
would be a fair yalue. Mr, F. H. Oldham, sur- 
veyor for the corporation, deposed that the value of 
this land free from chief rent was £1,770 10s. Mr. 
R. I. Bennett, architect, Cooper-street, valued the 
property at £3,329, and adopted Mr. Oldham’s 
view as to 26 years’ purchase. With reference to 
the property owned by Mr. R. J. Hartley, Mr. R. 
Bridgford, surveyor and valuer, Cross-street, put 
the value of the Jand at £11,686, and the value of 
the buildings at £3,359. He estimated the value of 
the property on the basis of twenty-five years’ 
purchase. Mr. J. Bowden, surveyor and valuer, 
Manchester, valued the property at £14,350. Mr, 
Oldham, called for the corporation, valued 
the land and buildings in question at £9,280. 
He put it at 16 or 17 years’ purchase, 
as against 25 years’. Mr. : I. Bennett 
valued the land and buildings at £9,175, at 164 
years’ purchase. As to the Rose Luncheon Bar, 
the-owner of which is Mr. William Fothergill, of 
Worthing, Mr. Theodore Sington, architect and 
surveyor, St. James’s-square, valued the property, 
without the license, at 25 years’ purchase, land an 
buildings, at £2,500, and with the license, on the 
basis of 33 years’ purchase, at £3,300. Mr. W. H. 
Robinson, auctioneer and valuer, estimated the 
value of the land and buildings at £3,056. Mr. 
Oldham, for the Corporation, valued the whole 
property at £1,746 21s. 10d. The next property 


_ | under consideration consisted of two lots, the Hang- 
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ing Bridge Hotel and the shops and offices next to 
it. Mr, Robinson, valuer, taking two blocks at 
179§ yards, estimated the value at £7,481 11s., being 
at about the rate of £40 per yard. Mr. Bowden 
valued the property at £7,476. Mr. Oldham said 
that there were two offices unlet, He valued the 
land and buildings at £3,246 5s., the buildings at 
£1,741, and the land at £1,505, On Tuesday, 
evidence was given as to Binnie’s property in 
Cathedral-yard, the witnesses for the Corporation 
being Mr. Oldham, Mr. Bennett (Messrs. Royle 
and Bennett), who valued the property at £3,475, 
Mr. W. Radford, county surveyor, £3,344, the 
owner’s valuation being nearly double. In the last 
case, a warehouse in Hanging Ditch-lane, Mr. 
John Cross, of Messrs. Cross and Hagle, valued the 
property for the owners at £4,864, while Mr. 
Radford for the corporation considered £2,394 a 
sufficient sum for purchase. This closed the 
arbitration. The arbitrator will make an inspection 
of the property next week, and then prepare 
an initial valuation, which will be deposited with 
the town clerk of Manchester. 

Tur LIApinity or A LesszE.—Grtt v. Epourn, 
—The Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Smith 
and Rigby heard an appeal, on Tuesday, in the 
action brought by the owner of a house and 
premises adjoining the Strand Theatre against 
W. Edouin, the lessee of that theatre, to recover 
damages in respect of the injury done to his 
premises by the leakage of water coming from the 
roof of a portiom of defendant’s premises, caused 
by the alleged neglect of the defendant to have a 
gully-hole cleaned out. At the trial before Mr. 
Justice Wright without a jury, the judge held that 
the defendant was under no obligation to clean out 
the gully-hole, and entered judgment for him. The 
plaintiff appealed. The Court held that the judge 
was right in holding that the defendant was not 
liable, and dismissed the appeal, with costs. 


A Braprorp ARBITRATION CasE,—An arbitra< 
tion case of some importance was heard in the Brad- 
ford Town Hall on Thursday and Friday in last 
week, in respect to the Frizinghall Mill Estate, 
which the corporation of Bradford require for the 
purpose of extending their sewage purification 
works at Frizinghall. The umpire was Mr. S. 
Brundell, of Doncaster. Mr. J. H. Hanson, sur- 
veyor, of Huddersfield, was arbitrator for the 
claimant, and Mr. Thomas Fenwick, land agent, 
Leeds, was arbitrator for the corporation. The 
surveyors were Mr. Sam Johnson (Bradford), Mr. 
William Woodhead (Bradford), and Mr. B. W. 
Jackson (Halifax), for the claimant, and Mr. Joe 
Smith (Bradford), Mr. Charles Gott (Bradford), 
and Mr. R. Horsfall (Halifax), for the corporation. 
The amount claimed by Mrs. Hxley is £15,927.. The 
estate is freehold, and situated in Bradford dale, 
and comprises an area of nearly eight acres, or 
37,8738q. yds., on which is a mill, a dam, and some 
vacant land adjoining the canal. It liss in the 
heart of the sewage works proposed to be formed 
under a provisional order, whieh are to cover about 
50 acres, and to be constructed at an estimated cost 
of £80,000. Mr. W. B. Woodhead, C.E., of Brad- 
ford, called, estimated the value, with 10 per cent. 
for compulsory sale, at £15,927. On Friday, Mr. 
Balfour Browne, Q.C., for the Corporation, com- 
mented on the way these claims were made out 
and the excessive price put on land and buildings, 
The Frizinghall Mill, he said, was now an out-of- 
date building, was not adapted for present-day 
machinery, and the claim was altogether excessive. 
Mr, Charles Gott, C.E., Bradford, called for the 
Corporation, said, allowing 10 per cent. for com- 
pulsory purchase, he arrived at £7,192 as the full 
value of the estate. Mr. Richard Horsfall, architect 
and surveyor, of Halifax, gave the value as £6,538, 
to which the 10 per. cent. had to be added. Mr, 
J. H. Cox, the Bradford borough surveyor, was 
called to state that there had been other land near 
this for sale. The arbitrator reserved his award. 


FrontTAGE Line APPEAL.—LAvVY AND UPJOHN V. 
THE Lonpon County Councin.—In the Queen’s 
Bench Division, on Wednesday, Mr. Justice Day 
and Mr, Justice Wright heard this appeal, on a case 
stated by a Metropolitan police magistrate. Upon 
July 24, 1894, the appellants were charged with 
having at 391, City-road, Islington, unlawfully 
erected a certain structure beyond the general line 
of buildings in City-road without the consent in 
writing of the London County Council, contrary to 
section 75 of 25 and 26 Vict. cap. 102; 45 Vict. 
cap. 14, section 10 ; and 5] and 52 Vict. cap. 41. By 
the Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 1862 
(25 and 26 Vict. cap. 102), section 75, it is enacted 
that ‘‘no building, structure, or erection shall, 
without the consent in writing of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, be erected beyond the general line 
of buildingsin any street, place, or row of houses 


d|in which the same is situate . . . such general line 


of buildings to be decided by the superintending 
architect.”” By section 28 of the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1890 (53 and 54 Vict, 
cap 243), ‘any person deeming himself aggrieved 
by the certificate of the. superintending architect 
may, within 14 days after notice of such certificate 
has been given orserved, appeal toa tribunal to becon- 
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stituted asin the section mentioned.’’ The facts were 
as follows :—The appellants were the owners of the 
house 391, City-road, which was 38ft. from the foot- 
way. It has a forecourt which for many years was 
bounded by a brick wall 2ft. or 3ft. high, 9in. thick, 
with an iron railing 5ft. 6in. in height. That 
being the state of things, the appellants from time 
to time made applications for leave to build upon 
the forecourt. The applications were refused. 
Prior to 1894 the appellants erected on the dwarf 
wall a hoarding for advertising purposes. It was 
placed against the railings so as to get their support, 
and it had struts for additional support. The 
County Council gave notice to remove it, and on 
May 5, 1894, the hoarding was removed and replaced 
by what was now complained of—viz., a wall 11ft. 
high, l4in. thick, with its face put back 44in. from 
the line of the old dwarf wall, so that there might 
be a ledge to support it. The summons was taken 
outin July 11, and on July 13 the architect gave 
his decision under section 75 of 25 and 26 Vic. cap. 
102, as to what the building line was. That decision 
was appealed from. On July 24 the appellants 
appeared to the summons and the respondents 
asked for an adjournment. The adjournment was 
granted upon the terms -that the rights of all 
parties as they were on July 24 should be preserved 
—i.¢., that the matter was to be in the same 
position as if the magistrate had begun to hear the 
appeal on July 24. Adjournments took place from 
time to time, and on October 19 the superintending 
architect’s decision was confirmed by the appellate 
tribunal, By that confirmation the building line 
was finally decided to be the line of the house 291, 
City-road. The magistrate found that the wall 
was erected as an advertising station, but that it 
was intended to serve also as a boundary wall for the 
forecourt and on December 7 made an order upon 
the appellants to demolish the erection, and found, 
so far asit wasa question of fact, that it wasa 
structure in front of the general line of buildings, 
No consent to the erection being made was ever 
given by the respondents, the London County 
Council, Mr, Dickens, Q.C., and Mr, R. Canning - 
ham Glen, for the appellants, submitted that, as op 
July 24 the appeal from the architect’s decision 
was still pending, there was no decision upon 
which the magistrate could make the order to 
demolish ; further that the erection was not a 
‘structure’? within section 75 of 25 and 26 
Vict., cap. 102. They cited Barlow v. Kensing- 
ton Vestry,”’ ‘‘Spackman yv. Plumstead Board of 
Works,” ‘‘Wendon vy. London County Council,”’ 
and “‘ Lord Auckland vy. Westminster Board of 
Works,”” Mr. Channell, QC., and Mr. F. F. 
Daldy, for the respondents, cited ‘The London 
County Council v. Cross,” and ‘ Ellis v. Plumstead 
Board of Works.’”? The Court dismissed the appeal, 
Mr. Justice Day, in his j udgment, said: The magis- 
trate was right. The hearing was adjourned from 
time to time till October, and by that time the 
decision of the architect was affirmed. There was 
always a decision and a certificate of the super- 
intending architect. It happened that the magis- 
trate did not give his decision till the decision of 
the architect became a final decision. But that is 
immaterial, There was the architect’s decision, It 
is perfectly clear that this structure is now under 
the jurisdiction of the London County Council. But 
it is said this is not a ‘structure’ at all. It was 
either a building, structure, or erection. All the 
points of attack upon the magistrate’s decision fail, 
Mr. Justice Wright concurred. Appeal dismissed. 


Re Samven Expiorr, — A sitting for public 
examination was held on Friday before Mr, 
Registrar Hope. The bankrupt stated that he was 
a manufacturer of joinery and mouldings, carrying 
on. business at the Albert Works, Newbury, and 
also having offices in the City. He started originally 
as a builder and contractor about 38 years ago, but 
the building trade became so bad that he was 
advised to change his business and go into the 
moulding trade. That was about six years since, 
The building business had not been a success, but 
the moulding and joinery business had been fairly 
successful. In 1889 he began developing patents, 
As a smoke washer his patent was eminently 
successful, but it was not a success financially. He 
had borrowed money in order to develop the patent, 
and had lost or sunk about £40,000 in connection 
with it. Liabilities were in respect of the smoke 
patent, and his accounts showed liabilities expected 
to rank about £65,000 and assets £8,200. Farther 
accounts being required, the examination was 
adjourned to May 23, 


GENERAL Line or Burrprncs.—At the Maryle- 
bone Police-court on Friday, Messrs. J. E. ‘and 
C.J. Allen, of Palmerston Works, Kilburn, ap- 
peared before Mr. Plowden in answer to a summons 
at the instance of the London County Council for 
having begun to erect a building beyond the general 
line of buildings on the north-western side of 
Birchington -road, KlIburn, without the consent of 
the Council, contrary to sec. 75 of 25 and 6 Vic. cap. 
102. Mr. Chilvers, from the solicitors’ department 
of the Council, appeared to support the summons, 
and Mr. Channell, Q.C., appeared for the defence. 
In opening the case Mr, Chilvers stated that the 


of buildings in the former road: Continuing, Mr. 


general line of buildings, which, however, the appeal 


ficate not only defined the general line of buildings, 


that this certificate was binding on the magistrate, 
and in support of his contention he cited the case of 


also the order of Tribunal of Appeal, and Mr. 
Dovaston, a surveyor, and another witness were 
called to prove the situations of the old and new 
buildings, Mr. Channell did not call any witnesses 
for the defence, but addressed the magistrate at 
considerable length, contending that it was not for 
the architect, but the magistrate, to decide in what 
street the building was situate, and in support of 
his contention he referred to the judgment of Lord 
Bramwell and Lord Herschell in the case of 
* Barlow v. the Vestry of Kensington,” and he 
further contended that the architect had not found 
in his certificaté that the building complained 
of was situate in the street, place, or row of 
houses forming the general line of buildings defined 
by him, as he merely decided it as being in the 
road, which was quite different to deciding it as 
being in the street or the other words mentioned in 
the section, In reply, Mr. Chilvers pointed out 
that by section 251 of 18 and 19 Vic. cap. 120, the 
definition of the word ‘ street’? was to include, 
inter alia, the word ‘‘road.’? He, therefore, sub= 
mitted that as 18and19 Vic. cap. 120 and 25 and 26 
Vic. cap. 103 were to be read together, the finding 
in the certificate was sufficient. The magistrate, 
after referring to the different cases cited on both 
sides, said he had come to the conclusion that the 
point raised by the defendant’s counsel could not be 
sustained, and that he must make an order for the 
demolition of so much of the building as was erected 
beyond the general line of buildings within a morth. 
Mr. Chilvers: ‘‘ Will your worship also make an 
order as to costs?’’ The magistrate: “Yes. You 
may have £5 ds. costs.” Mr. Channell asked for a 
case for the High Court on the points raised by him, 
which the magistrate consented to state. 
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On Wednesday week Lord Stanley, M.P., laid 
the corner-stone of a new church, which is being 
erected to replace an iron structure, at Heaton, near 
Bolton-le-Moors. The cost of the new structure, 
which is to be called Christ. Church, and is in the 
Late Dacorated style of architecture, will be about 
£4,000, and the architect is Mr. R. Knill-Freeman, 
F.R.I B.A., of Bolton and Manchester. 


It is proposed to carry out repairs and improve- 
ments to All Saints’ Church, Margaret- street, Caven- 
dish-square, at a cost of over £2,000. 


Dr. Richard Muther, the author of the “ History 
of Modern Painting,’’ now being published, has 
resigned his post as Keeper of the Prints at the 
Munich Pinakothek to take up the appointment of 
Professor of Art History at the Royal University of 
Breslau. 


It is proposed to celebrate on November 21st, the 
200.h anniversary of the death of Henry Purcell, 
the chief glory of the English School of Music. For 
a memorial, it is proposed to provide a suitable case 
for the magnificent organ in Westminster Abbey, 
which still contains stops believed to have been part 
of the organ on which Purcell played. The cost of 
such a case for the two divisions of the organ is 
estimated at £2,000. Towards this amount the 
Dean and Chapter have promised £500. ; 


A public park, consisting of 108 acres of freehold 
land at Wavertree, laid out as a playground, with 
certain houses, rents, and wayleaves which will go 
towards its maintenance, was presented on Wednes- 
day to the corporation of Liverpool for the use of 
the city by a donor whose name was not disclosed. 


The public health committee of Edinburgh town 
council have unanimously resolved to recommend 
the appointment of Mr. Cooper, burgh engineer, 
and several of his assistants, to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Edinburgh Police Act, especially 


per occupant in the case of houses of not more than 
three rooms, paces 


defendants were owners of a piece of land situate at 
the corner of Birchington-road and High-road, 
Kilburn, on which there formerly existed a house 
with grounds surrounding it, ths house standing 
about 2ft. farther back tlLan houses forming the 
general line of buildings’ in the road. The 
defendants in October, 1894, demolished the old 
building, aud shortly after commenced the erection 
of four shops with dwelling-houses; the corner or 
southernmost of such buildiags had a frontage to 
both Birchington-road and High-road, and was 
being erected 16ft. in advance of the general line 


Chilvers said the defendants had ayailed themselves 
of the provisions of sec. 28 of the London Council 
General Powers Act, 1890, and appealed against the 
certificate of the superintendiog architect detining the 


tribunal had confirmed in its entirety, and the certi- 
but also decided the street in which the building 


was situated, and he (Mr. Chilvers) would contend 


** Crop y.the London County Council.””? Mr. Charles 
White was called, and. produced the certificate of 
the architect as to the general line of buildings and 


‘into between Mr. A. Wheeler and the comps 


section 231, which takes account of the cubic space 
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HECKMONDWIKE WATER - 
—The annual report of | 
medical officer of health for He 
‘submitted to the district cow 
water supply of tke township. 
the past year, but unfortunately 
the lead service pipes. Water so 


in new houses, The wrought-iro: 
tin has proved itself an ideal pipe; \ 
corrosive action on it, and can be 
consumer as pure and uncontam 
source. = 5 ee 


wrong. 


Lonpon WATER OOMPANIES AND 
FRost.—Major-General Scott resu: 
at Wandsworth, the inquiry order 
Government Board into the defici 
in South London during the recent 
was given by several householders in 
Wandsworth as to the inconvenier 
to which they had been subjected 
want of water, which ought to have | 
to their residences by the Southwark 
Company. Counsel for the memorial 
that the whole of the mains of 
laid too near the surface, and 
mains, even if no Act should be ps 
company to lower the present ones, 
at such a depth.as to prevent any re 
complaints that had arisen duriag 
was also an anomaly arising u 
system in respect to connection p 
the companies were not responsib! FAS CO 
were compelled by law to bring their sup 
to the premises; but the water c 
under no such obligation whatever, . 
the insufficient depth of the pipes o 
Water Company was given by loca! 
householders in Clapham at the adjo 
held at Wandsworth on Monday. 
forth the contentions of the Lam 


General Scott sat at the Lambeth’ 
evidence was given in support of 
householders in the Herne Hill, L: 
Coldharbour-lane districts, and 
further adjourned, 


The peal of bells in the tower of 1 
church, Essex, has been augmented 
by the addition of a treble, weigh: 
by Messrs. Mears and Stainbank,: 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Lo 
Council some discussion took place on 
ment of the Strand at the corner of 
street, and the proposal of the 
purchase from the Duchy of 1 
National Telephone Company 
£6,000 respectively their interest 


junction with the Strand, was 
ees to expend £3,140 in lay 
ark. 


From the Official Receiver’s obs 
winding-up order made in the case of 
Theatre, it seems that the share cap: 
for was pet re an insuffi 
carry out the objects of the company 1 
oeecebaed: however, to allotment because 
understood that a builder was pre to 
financial assistance in starting the build 
theatre, and that when it was once ¢o 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
necessary for its completion. In~ 
legal proceedings, the builder referred ' 
to afford the assistance which had been at 
On March 7, 1894, a building contract was 


which the former undertook to erect d 
the ‘theatre according to certain plans and | 
tions for the sum of £18,000, The buildt 
incomplete, and the builder in possession, 
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; men : in the architectural 


1 is- Mr. 
fonday last, nominated, amid general 
the committee of the Architectural 
: . succeed Mr. Mountford in the 
t’s chair. Of Swedish descent, Mr. 
is a Master of Arts of Cambridge anda 
the Society of Antiquaries, and, 
mly joined the R.I.B.A. as a Fellow 
o, he was elected last year as a 
ouncil, his name being sixteenth on 
chosen, with 311 votes. He was 
istant to Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
y recently been appointed by the 
Commissioners as their architect in 
the late Mr. Ewan Christian. 


f the House of Commons have had 
tion the Bill promoted by the 
ty Council for improving the Tower 


uce the principle of betterment. Mr. 

half oe. the London County Council, 
as to provide for worsement. being 
the same footing as betterment. 
given by Mr. Wood, chairman of 
tary Committee, and Mr. Andrew 
er to the Council, in support of the 
Baumann opposed, on behalf of the 
wners, and said that he would be quite 
th the insertion of the same clause 
to betterment as was inserted by the 
of Lords’ Committee in the Manchester 
year. Ultimately the committee 
mble of the Bill, stating that they 
the Manchester betterment clause in 
proposed by the London County 


Lendon County Council Money Bill was 
Monday by the Examiners on Standing 
_the House of Commons. The Bill 
nong other things, for the raising of 
r fire-brigade purposes; for parks, 
id open spaces, £196,100; for the 
nel, £454,850; the housing of the 
B classes, £454,200; provision” of accom- 

for the holding of inquests, £34,480; 
of Stanley-road approach to Woolwich 
£9,000 ; drainage of a detached portion of 
lwell Parish at Muswell-hill, £1,000; for 
and laying out land at Whitfield’s 
Tottenham Court-road, £250; acquir- 
eehold of Fairseat-house, Waterlow- 
00; for the Isle of Dogs bridges, 
eet, Deptford, St. George’s, Knights- 
ther improvement works, £146,700 ; 
al Be paprovement, £9,000; for 
lighting of Victoria Embankment 
rloo and Westminster-bridges, £21,000; 
Archway reconstruction, &c., £72,000; 
@ on asylums, £366,595 ; additions and 
tsat Feltham and Mayford Industrial 
0; in connection with the working 
way undertakings, £1,100,000; pre- 
and other sewerage works, £418,905 ; 
sum as may be required in connec- 
> proposed purchase of the water 


of works of Bristol held a well- 
ting at 11, High-street, in that city, 
consider the recent action of the 
board in appointing one clerk of 
erintend the erection of three different 


struction, and also discouraging to a 
abilities to hold himself responsible 
er which he had not full control. A 
was unanimously adopted expressing 
approval of the ‘‘ part-time system,”’ as 
he Bristol School Board. 


mny in the slot and the statue will 
It may come fo this yet with our 
nonuments! At the meeting on April 6 
neers’ Club of Philadelphia, Mr. J. 
‘4Uson proposed that, in order to please 
interested in their new city hall, it 
good plan to have the statue of 
on, perched on the summit of the 
ai! Lower (and which by an inadvertence 
xers was so placed as to face north), 


et : 


ches, in which it was again sought 


they wished the clauses of the Bill 


88 to revolve, and moved by 
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gear-wheels and clockwork, so that he would 
face all points of the compass in grrenty fon 
hours. An additional convenience mjght be 
the placing of permanent marks at the fixed base 
on the north, east, south, and west points, and 
marks on the revolving base, 90° apart, so that 
when these marks came opposite every three 
hours, the time of day would be indicated. We 
should like to start here with the Griffin! 


A comirrex of the Cheshire County Council 
received on Friday a report stating that nine 
tenders had been sent in for the extensive altera- 
tions proposed to be executed at the law courts at 
Chester Castle on their transfer to the County 
Council. The offers of the contractors varied 
from £10,200 down to £6,790, the latter being 
from Messrs. A. and H. Hulse, Ways Green, 
Winsford. The committee recommended the 
joint committee to accept the lowest. There was 
an additional contract of some £820 for plumbing 
work, which the committee recommended should 
be given to Messrs. Williams, of Chester. Mr. 
Tomkinson called attention to the extraordinary 
discrepancy in the amount of the various tenders. 
Their county surveyor’s estimate for the work 
was £7,500, and the tenders varied from £6,700 
to £10,200. As arule, the local men, who had 
their plant on the spot, asked a higher figure than 
contractors from as great a distance as Wigan. 
The Winsford firm to whom it was proposed to 
give this contract were paying their joiners and 
carpenters considerably less wages than other 
firms, and, personally, he had very great doubts 
whether they could complete this contract with- 
out loss. Mr. Graham thought this discussion 
irrelevant, as they had simply to decide upon the 
tenders. Mr. Killick urged that as the business 
was the acceptance or non-acceptance of those 
tenders, Mr, Tomkinson was perfectly in order in 
raising the question of the terms of the contract. 
He questioned, however, whether the committee 
would be justified in rejecting a tender simply 
because the standard rate of wages was not paid, 
inasmuch as that stipulation had not been inserted 
in the advertisement. The chairman testified 
that Messrs. Hulse were efficient contractors. 
Mr. Speakman also stated that the firm had 
executed various important contracts satisfactorily, 
and he did not think the question ought to be 
raised by. Mr. Tomkinson., This was simply a 
business transaction, and the committee were 
going into it with their eyes wide open. Mr. 
Tomkinson did not press his objection to the 
extent of an amendment, and the recommendation 
was adopted. 


Messrs. Kunstanstatt Trowrrzscy ann Son, 
of Frankfort, have started an establishment for 
the reproduction of old masters in coloured prints. 
All mechanical means in the preparing of the 
plates, such as photography, photogravure, or 
heliogravure, are dispensed with, and only the 
eyes and hands of artists are employed. The 
process takes aboul two to three years for each 
print, but the result is of considerable finish. The 
reproductions are published mounted in frames 
faithfully carved and gilded after old models of 
the painter’s period, thus harmonising print and 
frame. For the present two reproductions have 
been published: a ‘Virgin and Child,’’ by 
Giovanni Bellini (1426-1516) ; and ‘ Sposalizio,” 
by Raffaelle (1483-1520), both in the Brera 
Gallery at Milan.- They will be followed by 
reproductions after Giorgione, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Lassoferrato, Carlo Dolce, 
Snyders, &c. These may beseen at the Fine Art 
Society, Limited, 148, New Bond-street, W. 


A Boarp or Trape inquiry was held at 
Smethwick on Wednesday week before Mr. P. H. 
Smith and Mr. F. G. Pilcher respecting the 
boiler explosion which occurred at Cape-hill 
Board Schools on Sunday, Feb. 10th, resulting in 
the death of a youth, and serious injuries to two 
men. The inquiry resulted in the commissioners 
exonerating the school board and their clerk from 
any blame in the matter. The commissioners 
were of opinion that the construction of the 
apparatus was defective, owing to the want.of a 
safety-valye to relieve it from undue pressure; 
that Messrs. Renton, Gibbs, and Co., the makers 
of the apparatus, were to blame for not supplying 
along with the apparatus the means of filling it, 
together with instructions as to using it, as this, 
in their judgment, largely conduced to the ex- 
plosion. They blamed Mr. James Bonehill, hot- 
water engineer and plumber to the Birmingham 
Corporation, who repaired the apparatus, forinsert- 
ing a larger diaphragm than the one provided by 
the constructors. Messrs. Renton, Gibbs, and Co. 
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were ordered to pay £30, and Mr. Bonehill £5 
towards the costs of the inquiry, which it was 
stated would amount to about £200. 


Messrs. E. H. Snornanp anp 
Drake-street Works, Manchester, have just 
published their new catalogue. We notice it is 
much larger than their former one, with many 
new designs of their patent Manchester grates, 
Manchester stoves, and exhaust roof and other 
ventilators. Some of the new designs of the 
Manchester grates are decidedly handsome, with 
brass and copper canopies in repoussé work, 
whilst others are plainer and well suited for the 
public institutions for which they are specially 
designed. They all have projecting fireclay 
backs to throw the heat well into the room, in 
addition to their well-known warm-air venti- 
lating arrangement. Many leading architects 
and medical gentlemen bear testimony to the ex- 
cellency of the various appliances. Amongst the 
patent exhaust-roof ventilators we notice several 
new designs. “The patent Manchester stoves are 
shown both single and double fronted, and with 
ascending and descending smoke flues, in a 
variety of designs. These warm-air ventilating 
stoves are being largely used in hospital wards 
throughout the country, and are highly spoken of 
by those who have used them. 


Broruer, of 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moxpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. Annual 
General Meeting. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘ Recent American 
Methods and Appliances in Metallurgy,’’ 
Cantor Lecture No. 3, by James Douglas. 
8pm. 
Liverpool Architectural Society. Presi- 
dent’s Address, by Henry Hartley, 
F.RIB.A. 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
Meeting at Kilkenny. 2pm. ~ 
Society of Engineers, “Street Subways 
for Large Towns,’ by Charles Mason, 
surveyor to St. Martin-in-the-Fields’ 
Vestry. Westminster “Palace Hotel. 
7.30 p.m. 
Tunspay.—Society of Arts. ‘Recent Improvements in 
Designing, Colouring, and the Manufac- 
ture of English Silks,’? by Thos. Wardle. 


4p.m. 
Wepnespay.—Society of Arts. ‘The Extraction of the 
Rarer Metals from their Oxides,’? by 


Professor W. - Roberts - Austen, 
C.B., F.R.S. 8 p.m. 
Carpenters’ ~Hall Free Lectures. 


‘Shoring,’ by Thos. Blashill, F.R.I.B.A. 
m 


8 p.m. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. . “ Treillage,’? 


by 
John Belcher. 7.30 p.m. 


Ol — ?——— 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


EDINBURGH —Warrant was granted on Friday in 
the Dean of Guild Court to Sir Thomas Clark and 
others to erect a Marquis of Argyll memorial in St. 
Giles’s Cathedral. It is now in course of erection 
in St. Elois’s Chapel, known as the Hammermen’s 
Chapel, on the right of the High-street entrance of 
the Cathedral. The monument is 11ft. Gin. wide by 
12ft. high. It consists of a surbase of alabaster, 
enriched by Genoa green and vert campan marbles, 
and this surbase supports at each side two marble 
columns and pilasters, with bronze ornaments and 
gilt caps and bases. The entire cost of the memorial 
is over £1,000. Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson 
were the architects; the sculptor of the figure was 
Mr. Charles M‘Bride, and that of the architectural 
part of the memorial Mr. Wm. Beveridge. 


——_—_—_—9 enema 9 — 


The Berlin Art Exhibition was formally opened 
on Wednesday by Dr. B sse, Minister of Public 
Instruction. 


Col. A. G. Dumford, R E., Local Government 
Board Inspector, held an inquiry at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on Tuesday, as to the proposed borrowing of 
£4,000 for the purchase of land for the extension of 
the free library, by the Newcastle Corporation. 
The land required is immediately behind the library, 
and the only land available for the purpose of ex- 
tending the building. The land was offered some 
five or six years ago at £2 per yard; but the 
corporation was not then willing to purchase it, . 
and now the price will be £3 a yard. 


The International Art Exhibition at Venice was 
opened on Tuesday in the presence of the King and 
Queen of Italy. The following British artists have 
sent pictures:—Sir E. Burne-Jones, Henry Cole- 
man, the Hon. John Collier, Henry B. W. Davis 
RA., Melton Fisher, Arthur Hughes, Edward 
Hughes, Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., William 
Hulton, Holman Hunt, Sir Frederic Leighton, 
P.R.A., William Logsdail, Sir John Millais, R.A , 
Miss Clara Montalba, Walter Ouless, RA , Alfred 
Parsons, Briton Riviere, R.A., Alma Tadema, R.A., 
and G, F. Watts, R.A. 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 
ABERDEEN.—The plasterers’ strike, which has 
lasted for five weeks, has been terminated by the 
workmen accepting the offer of the masters of 3d. 


advance per hour, sae the rate 8d., in place 
of 1d, increase as demanded by the operatives. 


HARROGATE JOINERS AND Masons.—At a meet- 
ing of the master-joiners of Harrogate, called to 
consider the offer of the men to return to work at 
at an advancement of a halfpenny per hour, instead 
of the penny originally demanded, it was resolved, 
by 15 to 4, to decline the proposal. It was then 
decided by 10 to § (one being neutral) to offer the 
men an.advance of one farthing per hour for 
the next three months, and another farthing at the 
end of that term. The men held a meeting on 
Friday and determined by 50 to 18 to reject the 
terms. The master-masons have offered the men 
an advance of one farthing per hour instead of the 
penny demanded. This has been declined, there- 
fore the whole of the masons struck work on 
Wednesday according to notice given, including the 
men employed on the Montpelier Baths. 


LwEps.—The joiners and carpenters in the Leeds 
district connected with the six local branches of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners are 
asking for an increase of wages from $d. to 5d., also 
for .a reduction of their working hours in 
winter from 50 to 44, and to be paid time 
and a half for overtime and for work done 
on the four Bank holidays. Ninepence, they 
contend, is the rate paid in most of the large 
towns, including Birmingham, Bury, Bolton, and 
Newcastle. At Sheffield and a few other places 83d, 
an hour is the rate. The masters offer asa com- 
promise a “‘light to dark ’’ scale of. hours, and are 
prepared to pay. arate of wages of 8d. per hour. 
The men sent in on Friday a reduced claim for 83d. 
per hour. They stated that their branches have a 
sufficient sum to pay their 800members from lds. to 
£1 per week for six months. 


LEICESTER.—AIl the plumbers at Leicester ceased 
work on Wednesday night under the lock-out notice 
of the employers in consequence of some of the 
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men having struck nate through the coats 


of a non-unionist. No effort at conciliation has 
been made. The joiners and carpenters still remain 
out, and tHeir strike, which has already lasted five 
weeks, threatens to be very prolonged, a number of 
fresh issues having been raised. The employers 
threaten to introduce free labour. The unionists 
object to any piecework. 


DOULTING STONE, 
CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 


(THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), 
DOULTING, SHEPTON MALLET. 


Lonpon AGENT: 


E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven Street, Stranp, W.C, 


FAMBRINI & DANIELS, 


Manvraoturgers or IMPERISHABLE CONCRETE 
MASONRY For 


CORNICES, STRING-COURSES, | 
MODELLED PANELS,- AND EVERY 
STONE-WORK REQUISITE. 

LANDINGS and Plain or Moulded and Mitred 
STEPS, durable throughout. 


WORKS AND OFFIOES: LINCOLN, 
HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Cosovur of this material. 
Quarries Well Poe Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free, 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Niseed -street, Strand, W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Woodin Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


Telephone No. 1026. cs 


~| School for Girls at Bangor :— 


MANCHESTER 


Telegraphic Address : 
FIRECLAY BRICK WORKS:—PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
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AYLESBURY.—For- ‘aisewatlona 
street, for Mr. G@. Lepper... M 
Buzzard, Beds, Srghatecks = 

Green we 

Mayne and Son 

Siarey -... <2 tae 
Barpocx.—For ynalting, for 
Son. Messrs. Arthur Kinder ani 
Lawrence Pountney-hill, Cannon 
architects. Quantities by Mr. Al 
Finsbury-cireus, London, H.C. 

Miskin, St. Albaag: aS 
Kidman Se 
Jacklin and Co. 
Warboys . 
Wallis. G. bom and So 
Redhouse, Stotfold 
Spencer, Bedford , 
Foster, Kempston _.; 
Wall, H.; and Co., icentteh To} 
Willmott and Sons, Hitchin. 
Foster, M., Hitchin (accepted) 


Bancor:—For alterations. to the © 


Jones, Watkin, Bangor 


Bayeor, N.W.—For the erection of a ¥ 
Garth-road, Bangor, for Mr. les Rozz 
Dayies, Bangor, architect -— = 
Williams, E., Bangor, owe 
Williams, R and re Bangor - 
Jones and Williams, ” ; 
Jones, W. (accepted) — 45 


Bancor, N.W.—For the erection 
villas at Upper Bangor, for Dr. Taya 
Davies. Mr, Richard Davies, Or; Are 

Pritchard, W. & O., Lantair, .G, 
Jones W:, Bangor... 

Williams, R. and I,, Upper ‘Bangor 
Jones and Williams, Bangor ~ 
Williams, E., Bangor (accepted), 


Bancor, N.W.—For the erection of i 
at Upper Bangor, for Mr. Charies Pozzi, 
Davies, Bangor, architect :— gS 

Williams, R. and I., Upper Bangor 
Pritchard, W. & O.  Lianfair, BG. 
Jones and Williams, Shai te BS 
Jones, W. 

Williams, Ez (aecepted) ;, ” 
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ANGERS OF THE CONTRACT 
Pus Yar BM, 
[(LDING of any magnitude is a very 
mplex thing, and everybody con- 
its production is liable to go wrong 
mmense number of directions. To 
the contractor from going wrong is 
ject of the ‘ general conditions,” 
per form has long been under the 
sideration of the Royal Institute 
ts; but outside the subject with 
neral conditions’ haye been accus- 
deal there are others, connected 
€ carrying-out of a building contract, 
as yet, have hardly received the 
We deserve. The present time 
itable one for bringing them into 


ni 


owner’s unrighteous indignation. 


tect’s leaye and sanction. 


worked on or near the building site. 


architect, according to popular belief, 
ainly to keep the contractor straight. 
yM opinion, perhaps, his most im- 
function is to plan and design his 
and to provide for its stable con- 
- But this is seldom the client's 
e less he knows ‘of architecture the 
ie thinks it, and he feels little doubt 
“own power to design, arrange, or 
t anything, if he could only make 
mings. All the architect's ability in 
ections counts for yery little with 
What he really respects is his faculty 
g bad materials and scamped work, 
ing things movefastand smoothly, 
| long list of extras at the final settle- 
Whatever causes delay, horrifies him. 
lay may arise from the architect’s 
to pass defective workmanship ; but 
| the builder has only to tell the 
er that ‘it is the architect who is 
us,” and no matter how unfounded 
nm may be, his client feels at once 
& prima facie case against him. 
work is prepared in the neighbour-. 
the site it is easy to discover defects 
ey have gone far; but it is very 
when stone, for instance, is worked 
° quarry, perhaps 100 miles away. Its 
_™may be objectionable. The worst 
generally be converted with the 
ur, and though it is a short-sighted 
xz 4% quarry-owner to send out stuff 
) knows will perish, the present profit | of the contractor’s work, 
t him to risk a future loss. He| It becomes more necessary every day to 
der that a bird in the hand is worth | make the details of work to be done unmis- 
bush, and that cash down is better takably clear. Where the wording of a 
tation hereafter. He has less in- 
“to let stone be worked on the 
y of the bed; but if it saves his 
le trouble, they do not always hesi- 
it. The fact is, that neither he nor 
sponsible to the building owner, 


without testing them; and, this being s0, 


aver that when he tendered he took the 
wrong meaning, and that he has lost money 
in consequence. On this plea he claims 
ty lengthened period, if at all. to| extra payment. A certain building was, 
tor, and there is a strong tempta-| according to the specification, to haye its 
.| brick facings finished ‘‘ with a struck joint 
in mortar,” weathered as shown by a mar- 
ginal sketch. The meaning was, that the 
walls should be pointed as they were built. 
But the contractor, knowing that this was 
desired, lost no time in making a claim, for 
his reading of it, he said, was -that all the 
pointing should be done at the same time, 
after the building was finished. If that, on 
the other hand, had been the architect's 
intention, a builder of this type would have 
been aggrieved because he could not point as 
he went on, and he would have eloquently 
enlarged on the loss of money he sustained 
by haying to keep up and shift his scaffold. 
Claims like this cause too much trouble to be 
dismissed with a smile, especially now we 
are threatened with the possibility of haying 


uperintendence, 
rawings may be, there are often 
to which different interpretations 
9. Half-a-dozen words of Inquiry 
to the office would generally pre- 
error ; but these half-a-dozen words 
hat a foreman can hardly ever bo 
to write. He follows his own 
and often follows it wrongly — 
on for day after day and week after 

arrying some hideous blunder through 
of an important feature, while the 
ho could have stopped it with a 
vs nothing of it till all the blocks 

8 building: ready for fixing. 


Ready, at least, when they have been 
patched up with shellac and stone-dust, 


G JOURNAL, |and all the cther appliances of ne tt 
ee a _ | mason—a surgeon who practises the healing 
L. See ae seksi art in silence and secrecy, and hardly lets 
i —— 


his left hand know what his right hand is 


The masonry arrives at the site—some, it 
may be, bad in quaiity, some wrongly bedded, 
some improperly shaped, some damaged and 
patched up. Is the architect to accept it or 
reject it? If he does the one, all may go 
smoothly now and ill hereafter. If he does 
the other, the building, probably, comes to 
a standstill; and it is on him, and. not on 
the quarry-owner or his masons, or the rail- 
way company, that there falls the building 
Un- 
righteous, that is, unless the working of the 
stone at a distance was done with the archi- 
If he knowingly 
allowed it, he deserves a full share of the 
blame; and unless he is one of the people 
who never grow wiser by experience, he will 
insist in future that his masonry shall be 


‘It is the extras that pay,” in the opinion 
of some contractors, not, perhaps, of the 
highest class; and their one aim, from first 
to last, is therefore to make extras as 
numerous as possible. But in attempting 
this, they sometimes claim items which, in 
all reason and fairness, pertain to the con- 
tract. The tendency at the present moment, 
howeyer, is to limit the contract: more and 
more to the things which are definitely 
shown on the drawings, and described in so 
many words in the specification. The fact 
that they are reasonably to be inferred, or 
are usually put, or are even absolutely 
necessary, 1s not to prevent them from being 
charged for in addition to the lump sum for 
which the structure has to be completed ; 
and there is no knowing, for instance, how 
soon the price of glue and nails may be 
claimed when they have not been expressly 
named as things to be provided for in the 
joiner’s work. We saw, some time ago, a 
claim of £5 for testing an ordinary 6in. 
drain, about 40ft. long, by stopping up the 
lower end and pouring in water, and it did 
not make the claim any more acceptable to 
remember that this drain, when tested, had 
leaked badly at half the joints. “Here, 
clearly, is a case in which a clause pro- 
viding for all reasonable tests of this kind 
ought to be inserted in some convenient part 
of the building agreement. The architect 
cannot tell whether the drains are sound 


the necessary labour is a most essential part 


clause can anyhow be twisted into two 
different meanings, there is otherwise a 
prospect that a certain sort of builder will 
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every item in the history of every building 
turned into a possible subject for arbitration 
at the close. If that attempt succeeds, no 
building owner will be able to foresee, even 
approximately, what he will have to pay. 
All he can depend on will be, that unless the 
contract proves remuneratiye, it is ‘sure to 
wind up with a row.” 

The whole aim and object of a contract is 
to settle the cost of a building before it is 
built, instead of after.. A contract that is 
going to melt away into a universal arbitra- 
tion is worse than no contract at all. It 
would be far better to agree on a schedule of 
prices, and haye everything measured up. 
This, at least, might be done in peace, and if 
would not set out by pretending to a finality 
that did not exist. We can all understand 
the perils of a contractor’s position at the 
present day. Work is none too plentiful, 
and very often he must take it at an ex- 
tremely low price, or go without it. He may 
be trying to conduct his business honestly— 
and if so, he stands a poor chance in com- 
petition with others who are less particular. 
There is a certain type of builder—the curse 
of the profession—whom no honourable man 
can contend with. He accepts tender after 
tender at a price which he knows cannot pay 
him, He tries every conceivable trick to 
avoid losing more than he can help; he 
secures quantities of work which ought to 
have gone to more deserying versons, and at 
last he fails—perhaps for an enormous sum. 
This is the sort of contractor who forces other 
‘men’s tenders down to the losing point ; and 
even if they are a little above it, there are 
other difficulties to be surmounted before the 
most riodest success is attained. There are 
the chances of strikes and trade disputes to 
be reckoned with, the possibilities of the 
increased cost of materials, the risks of the 
work itself, and a hundred others, which will 
occur to anybody who has had to do with the 
actual carrying out of a contract. All these 
things make building a highly speculative 
trade, and we need not wonder that those 
who are engaged in it are looking about for 
ways and means of making it less uncertain. 
The public, on the other hand, want to know 
before they begin whether they shall be able 
to finish, and they do not like to take the 
risk on to their own shculders, The un- 
certainty of a builder's remuneration is an 
evil that urgently calls for a remedy; but 
that remedy will never consist in the making 
of illusory contracts, which, as soon as a 
dispute arises, will turn out not to have been 
worth the paper they were written on. 

There are other dangers in the contract 
system which specially affect the architect. 
One in particular is always hanging over 
him : the danger of over or under-certifying. 
It has been said that nobody goes through 
life without doing something—perhaps many 
things—for which he could legally be 
punished by fine or imprisonment. Cer- 
tainly no architect practises long without 
making some of his certificates on account 
either too large or too small. How can it 
possibly be otherwise? Many architects un- 
fortunately know nothing about measuring 
up work. Their friends, the surveyors, 
assure them that this sort of knowledge 
would destroy all their artistic powers, and 
recommend them, if the temptation of 
acquiring if should ever arise, to turn and 
flee. But the giving: of every accurate 
certificate involyes the measuring and 
valuing of all the work that has been done 
up to its date. Whos to doit? Who is to 
pay forit’ How long will it take? Our 
ordinary forms of contract do not concern ~ 
themselves with these questions. They 
coolly take it for granted that the architect, 
by looking at his building in any stage, and 
by glancing at the bilis of quantities, no 


matter whether priced or unpriced, can te 1 
exactly how much money is due. 
course, is an outrageous absurdity. 
matter of fact, the architect gets what light 
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he can, goes into some rough calculations of | if they were all ‘different. 


heights and areas, and makes a guess, better 
or worse, as it may happen. Nineteen times 
out of twenty no harm arises. LHrrors, one 
way or the other, are adjusted at the end and 
then forgotten. Butif the builder happens 
to break down in the middle, a very different 
state of things may arise, and the architect 
may find himself in a very critical position. 
For this, seeing that it isnot his fault, some 
remedy ought to be found. If clients and 
contractors want exact certificates on account, 
they must pay for the measuring and pricing, 
without which exactness is unattainable. If 
they do not really want them, which is usually 
the case, they should allow the architect a 
certain reasonable latitude, and plainly state 
that his certificates on account are enly 
approximate estimates, and that he is not 
responsible for anything in them but gross 
carelessness or intentional unfairness. 


a 2 
SUPERFICIAL ART. 


Vi people imagine that the design of 
a building or a piece of furniture is 
simply the invention, or rather putting on, of 
a suitable dress, which can be accomplished 
just as well on one building as on another, 
or that it is merely necessary to tell the 
cabinet-maker what they want to get it made. 
No doubt such a notion of the architect's 
work is not one yery flattering to the pro- 
fession, and rather tends to lower it in the 
eyes of the public. We hear often of such a 
colloquy as this: ‘Have you commenced 
building your house, Mr. Grinder?” ‘‘ Not 
yet. Jam thinking of buying or leasing a 
plot on such-and-such an estate, of building 
to my own taste, and get an architect 
just to draw out a nice eleyation for me, 
or I shall buy one of Mr. Build-to-Sells 
houses on the Knocker Hstate.” Or, on 
remonstrating with the proprietor of a large 
_ building estate on the sameness of the eleya- 
tions of his row of houses, he tells you they 
are all built to an architect’s design; the 
same elevation being reversed here and there, 
or gables introduced on one house, and flat 
Georgian Classic adopted on another of the 
same plan. No doubt this is good business of 
Mr. Smith; he has not built estates all his life 
for nothing, and he knows how to make one 
plan and elevation go the farthest, and pay 
the best interest on the capital. He laughs 
at the idea of making every house different 
in design, and of getting an architectural 
draughtsman to prepare a highly-coloured 
birds-eye view of his estate to put up at the 
railway-station and auctioneers’ windows, 
showing serpentine roads amidst wooded 
scenery, long gardens back and front, and 
detached villas of various design—‘ Queen 
Anne,” French chateau, Gothic, and other 
kinds. He knows by practical experience 
such an estate would not pay the cost of build- 
ing, so he is content to endure the obloquy 
of the «esthetic, and put up houses that 
will let and pay an interest. He will tell 
you that a high-peaked, red-tile roof with a 
few stray dormers in it, and a lofty brick 
chimney-stack, will not ‘‘draw’”’ so well as 
a house with a slate roof of low pitch, with 
an ornamental brick cornice below its eaves. 
And, after all, Mr. Smith is not so far wrong 
in his logic. Can it be boldly asserted that 
houses of the same plan—repeats of one 
another—should have different elevations? 
Certainly not, from architectural reasoning. 
How are we to convince the practical specu- 
lative builder that diversity in our suburban 
roadways is desirable ?, He looks at the matter 
simply as a business man; he finds that it 
costs him less to put up a whole street of 
houses of the same pattern, in which each 
house has the same scantlings, the same kind 
of-windows and door-frames, than to make 
a different specification for each heuse. 
Multiples of the same thing can be made 
at a considerable~ percentage lower than 
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facts that have to be weighed 


Et re | and 
by the profes- | t 
sion. We cannot have cheap houses or cheap | 


furniture if there is no such thing as| have 
repetition. No doubt it is an unpalatable| or be 
nut to crack; but the architect has to face it, | 


at least, in the problem of providing dwellings 
for the million. Before architects. can fight 
the fiend of “jerry” building, they must 


show some stronger proofs of the advantages | 


of special design than they have yet done. 


They can do so by showing- that it is some-. 


thing more than skin deep—that it does not 
consist merely of a front, but that it leavens 


and permeates the whole mass of building, 


is more sanitary, more healthful to the mind 
as well as the body, and gives joy as well as 
comfort to the occupier. People will tire of 
repetition, of living in houses which are only 
replicas of hundreds of others, if they find the 
architect’s labour is worth paying for—but 
not before. It is well for architects not to 
run their heads against imagined wrongs, such 
as that they are outbid by the builder. The 
builder only studies his customers, and 
supplies the demand—perhaps~ not always 
the highest or best. But he certainly 
endeayours to comply with the common-sense 
views of people with regard to their wants. 
On the other hand, what the architect or 
artist has to fight against is the public ignor- 
ance, indifference, or want of perceptibility of 
good art. They will not, or rather cannot, 
see when it lies either in a building ora 
piece of furniture. They must needs look 
at the outside, the amount of carving, of 
ornament, of display, and not at all on a 
good plan, on the thought and artistic in- 
ventiyeness in giving value to certain 
features in making this wall plain, that door- 
way or window rich, of the light and shadow 
of the parts, or the grouping of the whole. 
And as for details, we may as well try and 
explain to the uninitiated in physiology the 
names and functions of the numerous organs 
of the human body. They are a dumb alpha- 
bet, quite beyond the grasp of the popular 
mind. Painters who send their works to the 
Academy, or to other galleries, know very 
well what subjects and-qualities are most 
pleasing to the public taste. They are those 
which appeal directly to the mind through 
the eye, popular or familiar incidents of 
every-day life, colour and finely-wrought 
‘canvases. In building and furniture it is 
just the same. A little bright patch of 
tesselated payement in hall or lobby, panels 
of stained glass, showy stoves with glazed 
tiles, improved fittings to bath rooms, plaster 
ornament in ceilings, and other little things, 
themselves without any individual merit, 


compensate in the mind of the public for 


the loss of skill in design. The furniture 
manufacturer who can easiest simulate old 
work by a little bit of carving, or a panel of 
lacquer paper, reaches the eye of the buyer 
quicker than the real designer of artistically- 
made chairs, tables, or cabinets. But the 
maker of so-called ‘‘art furniture” has 
not yet learned his business so well 
as the ‘‘jerry” builder. Modern chairs 
and tables are often extremely uncom- 
fortable and awkward. While the builder 
complies with wants, the dealer of fashionable 
furniture does not. The wants, indeed, 
which Mr. Brown the builder complies with 
are simply those which everyone who rents 
a house thinks he ought to haye—decent 
rooms, ornamental stoves and hearths, well- 
equipped bath-rooms, hot closets, &c.; but 
the modern ‘‘art chair” is generally too 


straight-backed to be comfortable, or too} 


fragile to lean against without giving way at 
some mortise and tenon which is cut right 
across the grain of wood, or is perilously 
near the surface. Thus the artfulness of the 
builder in just providing what the tenant 
wants, and no more, at the least expenditure 


of thought in design, and the perfidy of the | 


‘“‘art craze” dealer in just managing to sell 


his wares by the flimsiest of all art disguises 
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appear in his land- 
ng is precise'and definite of 
y tree, weed, and stone; 
3 itt] » left to surmise or to the 
ion, and these qualities mark him 
ly from such a poetic painter as 
Cecil Lawson. Still there is a 
sense of light and air in his 
brilliancy-which redeems much 
nt of atmosphere. Last year he 
magnificent view of Worcester 
al on the banks of the Severn, the 
tower catching the glow of the 
‘sun. ‘The river, and roadway along 
its foliage, and the red-tiled roofs 
clustering houses contrasting with 
yness of the pile, were painted 
imitable skill. He also gaye us 
three woodland landscapes with 
egrounds of bracken ferns which 
o deftly, and which he again 
his year. His “ Wet Road- 
emember—an open country land- 
ruts filled with the recent rain 
a placid autumn sky. The flat, 
rsely-wooded landscape, with the 
tree branches seen against a bright 
fayourite with Mr. Leader. His 
hurches are seldom happy; they|Th 
put one in mind of wooden 
toys, and the detail is weak, The 
ical qualities and merits appear 
four landscapes this year. In the 
ery, his ‘‘ Eyening”’ is one of those 
ich are invariably popular with 
uyers. It represents a village 
vicarage on-the banks of a river. 
de of an autumn evening steals 
cene; the serene, luminous sk 
bold half-shadow the old church 
id the adjoining buildings, and the 
ght on the river and on the land- 
dmirable. But here, again, the 
the church are ‘scarcely what 
aight have been. Of the four sub- 
Mr. Leader sends, that in Gallery 
‘Evening Glow” is the most 
ul example of his powers. It 
a heath with a clump of 
_ upper branches and foliage 
‘warm evening sunlight. The 
w contrasts with the cool greens 
distance. The foreground is 
‘wild undergrowth of brambles 
elicately painted in the reflected 
o sky. His ‘English Cottage 
Gallery V. is full of charming 
and light. Here, too, we have a 
andscape with cottages under one of 
wers serene summer skies, the light 
11s reflected by a still pool, round the 
‘of which are tangled branches and 
ags, and wild grasses in luxuriant 
is ‘“‘Surrey View” (481) is 
md delicate in the foliage, but of 


to avoid the scrutiny of their master. 


ing for the Duc de Guise.” 


and nice colour. 


composition. 
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ecclesiastical spirit. 


shoulders; the garment, a white robe 
relieved by blue, adds to the charm of the 
harmony, while a strong note of colour is 
found in the red cover of the book the girl is 
reading, and the dark-blue background. 
‘“°Twixt Hope and Fear,” in Gallery IILI., 
is another of those Greek types of beauty 
the President has given us before. The lady 
is sallow in complexion, and sits on a chair 
sideways, her bare arm hanging over the 
back. The modelling of the arm is exquisite, 
bat may be considered a little too con- 
spicuous. A rich citron-green himation or 
tunica, and the white fur over the back of 
the chair, are shown up by the dark back- 
ground. ‘‘Lachrymx,’ which we briefly 
noticed last week, is a more important and 
beautiful study of a tearful Greek girl clad 
in a loose dark blue peplum which conceals a 
light blue chiton. She has come to visit the 
memorial of her lover, slain in battle. As 
a type of womanly grief, the President has 
painted nothing finer. There is true refine- 
ment and grace in the maiden’s statuesque 
figure ; the tunica hangs in stately folds, while 
at her feet a libation vase and a withered 
laurel wreath rest on the marble of the altar. 
The background of dark cypresses, through 
which the light of the setting sun glimmers, 
gives a mournful and impressive setting to 
the scene. The work puts us in mind of the 
President’s ‘‘ Rizpah.” We haye little to add 


ther pictures of merit in the First 
t by Frank Dicksee, R.A., “A 
picts the interior of a drawing- 
red glow of a shaded lamp. A 
idy is playing at the pianoforte, while 
ced, in evening dress, is seated in a 
d screening his eyes, listening 
ns which awake chords in his 
efore him, in spectral semi- 
form, appears the beautiful face 
= dead wife, or it may be of a 


“Tn the years fled 

Lips that are dead 

Sang me that song.’’ 

g—red and gold, which is the 
dd a richness to the scene. W. 

ay er, in his ‘‘ Twilight Idyll,” 

same sentiment, but in another 

ailor or fireman of the steam- 

appear in the distance is seated 

nch outside a lighted cottage 

king love to hislass. The subject 

enough; but it is the manner 

ted and handled it that is 


deserving of praise; the gloom of the eyen- 
ing, the retirement of the lovers, and the 
bright light of the cottage that has given 
Mr. Tayler his opportunity. Another charm- 
ing colour study is John da Costa’s ‘“ Child- 
hood” (15)—the purple and yellow of the 
skeins of wool which the michievous kitten 
has unravelled. J.B. Burgess, R.A., in his 
‘‘Students Reading Prohibited Books” (13) 
has painted with admirable expression the 
faces of the clerical students in a college 
library, who are reading books of a question- 
able kind, and the subterfuges they resort to 


In the second Gallery, W. P. Frith, R.A. 
has a good example of portraiture (No. 67). 
Ama Nordgren paints in a quiet, low key of 
colour, but with much feeling, ‘‘ Music in a 
Cottage,” where a peasant girl is playing the 
piano before the cottage window. ‘There is 
a coldness of colour and want of strength in 
H. W. B. Dayis’s landscape, ‘ April on the 
Condette Dunes.” We have already noticed 
Seymour Lucas’s clever melodrama, ‘‘ Wait- 
Sydney Mus- 
champ’s ‘‘ Enid” has also dramatic interest 
Over J. W. Waterhouse’s 
poetical rendering of St. Cecilia, H. H. La 
angue paints a large square picture of 
hard realism, ‘“‘The Last Furrow,” which 
forms rather a good foil to Mr. Waterhouse's 
ideal work below it. The drawing of the 
ploughman, who has fallen asleep at his task 
while still holding the plough, and the horses 
is irreproachable, and there is solidity in the 
colour; but the work is uninteresting. As 
we look at Mr. Waterhouse’s picture of 
St. Cecilia again, we can admire it for its 
own independent scheme of colour and its 
It suggests pre-Raphaelitism ; 
but it is more thoroughly the painter’s own 
style, and has the air ofromance which lifts 
it out of the commonplace, The decorative 
panel subject—we can hardly call it picture 
—of Byam Shaw, illustrating a verse in the 
‘* Blessed Damozel”’ of Rossetti, noticed last 
week, shows also the imagination of the poet- 
painter, which seems to suit admirably the 
The daisies and lilies 
in the foreground, the garlanded maiden, 
‘‘ weaving the golden thread to fashion the 
birth-robes for them who are just born being 
dead,” are poetically and tenderly conceived. 

Sir F. Leighton has a delightful figure- 
subject in this gallery—‘ The Maid with 
the Golden Hair”’—a very sweet, delicately- 
chiselled and expressive face, her eyes 
cast on a book in her lap; her golden 
tresses fall in thick wavy massesover her 
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to our description of his magnificent blaze of 
colour in the centre, ‘‘ Flaming June.” ~The 
composition lacks the elaboration of the 
‘Garden of Hesperides”; but it is, neverthe-— 
less, a masterpiece of figure drawing, of lines 
and contour that is beautifuland refined, and 
of colour at once symbolic of a June day, as 
the subtle and curling folds of the draperies 
symbolise flame. The chromatic scheme is 
perfect. The reddish orange of the loose, 
enveloping tissue and the darker shades of 
russet, crimson, and of plum and violet make 
a superb harmony. 

Edward J. Poynter, R.A., like Alma- 
Tadema, still delights in tesselated halls of 
Greco-Roman type, lined with marble, 
mosaic floors in geometrical patterns, and 
maidens clad in semi-diaphanous draperies 
engaging in music or the dance. Such a 
scene he gives us in his picture of the 
*‘Tonian Dance” (270), which reproduces one 
of those Pompeian or Roman interiors he is 
so skilled in depicting. At one end of the 
hall is a semicircular recess, sitting in which 
on an ambo are a group of girls, listening 
to the double pipes which a damsel is playing 
leaning against a column, and enjoying the 
dancing of a girl in the centre of the hall. 
Her pale-:ose draperies and her tresses of 
hair pattake of the graceful motion. Much 
learning and technical skiil in the details of 
this florid hall and the accessories of the 
scene are shown; but Mr. Poynter’s work 
suffers from those yery details which are so 
elaborately introduced. There is a lack of 
atmosphere. Thedancing girl, too, hasa some- 
what stiff look in the drawing of the limbs. 
There is something to be learned by a com- 
parison_of Mr. Poynter’s with Mr. Alma- 
Ladema’s work. Both are polished examples 
of Academicism ; both have selected the same 
period of Ionian life, but there is clearness 
and transparency of tone in the latter which 
is absent here. . 

Returning to Gallery II. (117), we notice 
C. E. Perugini’s ‘‘ Flower Worship,” a Greek 
maiden banding over a marble pedestal 
adjusting a flower in a yase. ‘The delicate 
colouring and graceful draperies make a very 
nice harmony. F. D. Millet sends (134) an 
interesting picture, “An Overture,” and 
represents the interior of an inn parlour, 
with a pretty waitress laying the cloth. At 
the open door a minstrel leans, playing an 
overture admiringly to the damsel. All ig 
light and bright. There is a sonse of clear- 
ness and atmosphere in the room, through 
which the sunlight enters, and the details 
are inimitably painted. 

Colin Hunter’s fine sea, ‘‘ Good-night to 
Skye” (Gallery III.), depicts a lonely rocky 
shore ; an old boat, keel upwards, lies on the 
shore. Dark clouds are on the horizon, 
while the light of the evening sky is reflected 
on the rippling sea as it washes the shingle. 
Abeve it W. Thomas Smith records a sad, 
melancholy incident in the annals of Arctic 
exploration. The ill-fated crews of the 
Erebus and Terror are in the last distress; 
their boats are locked in ice, and the brave 
men haye one by one succumbed to cold and 
starvation, with the exception of one or two 
suryiyors. The tale is well told and forcibly 
handled. 

Briton Riviere, R.A., has a large alle- 
gorical picture, in central position—‘‘ Pacebus 
Apollo.” Apollo, the god of day, stands in 
his golden chariot, drawn by lions and 
lionesses along a meadow bordering a river 
of deep blue, with dark mountains beyond. 
The green meadow is strewn with crocuses. 
The young god, with outstretched hands, in 
a blue robe, is masterful in conception and 
drawing, and the team of lions are painted 
with much gra‘e and suppleness of limb. 
The allegory represented by the painter—the 
dawn of day—is typified by the growing light, 
which brightens with the advance of Phoebus. 
We noticed the principal subject picture of 
Sir John Millais last week—the ghost scene, 
where a young widowed husband sees the 


spectre of his dead wife; we must now 
notice briefly his. powerful and pathetic 
figure, ‘‘A Disciple.” A sweet, wistful, 
face has this young woman, clad in a loose 
black garment, her hands clasped, her eyes 
turned upward, in prayerful attitude. Asa 


picture of deep human emotion which touches | 


the heart of the observer, it is one of the 
finest of the painter. He has avoided all 
accessories, the simple folds of the loose 
hanging black tunic adding to the impression. 


She may be listening to a Christian preacher. 


of ancient Rome. 

Frank Dicksee, R.A., sends a circular 
canvas, ‘‘ Paolo-and Francisca,” a well-worn 
theme, cleyer in composition and colour. 
He holds her pale hands to his lips. G. I’. 
Watts, R.A., has not only his ‘‘ Jonah,” a 
figure-subject we have already noticed, who 
in the attitude rather of a fierce-looking 
fanatic is fulminating his wrath; but a very 
beautiful study of a Cupid-like child seated 
beneath a bank—beyond which are seen 
furnace chimneys—playing with wild flowers. 
There is extreme innocence on the expression 
of the nude little chubby boy, and the title, 
“The Outcast: Good Will,” seems well 
chosen. The colour is quite Venetian in its 
charm. Marcus Stone, R.A., shows this year 
a slight variation in his theme, ‘‘ A Sailor’s 
Sweetheart.” It is still.a garden scene, but 
this time facing a bay of the sea. A pretty 
young girl holds a forget-me-not in her 
hand, and rests her arm oyer the wall of the 
garden facing the sea; she is clearly in love 
with a young sailor, Behind her sit, ata 
small table, a gentleman and lady, who both 
scan her moyements with some interest. The 
sleeping cat on the wall, and the other tokens 
of a comfortable residence appear in this 
idyllic scene. 4 

J. MacWhirter, R.A., paints one of those 
wild torrents of the Highlands ‘‘Glen 
Affarie,’’ where 

“Th’ incessant roar of headlong tumbling floods ”’ 
are heard. and if painter can depict the un- 
controlled fury and sound of the torrent, 
Mr. MacWhirter’s picture does. G. Sheridan 
Knowles’ ‘‘ Wounded Knight,” in boat, is 
excellent both in its sentiment and colour; 
the modelling of cattle in T, Sidney Cooper’s 
“‘ Repose’ is worth notice (209). Philip H. 
Calderon, R.A., sends a large corner subject 
‘* Ariadne.” Clad in a chiton, the maiden is 
represented knee-deep in the bluesea, herarms 
outstretched, following Theseus, whom she 
loyedand married. I*rederick Goodall, R.A., 
in his picture of ‘‘ Ruth,” will\\draw some 
admirers, but it is commonplace. There 
is a fine Oriental glow over the landscape 
where Ruth is gleaning among the sheaves. 
His ‘‘Rachel” (216) is also open to a 
similar stricture. Commonplace and weak is 
G. A. Storey’s picture of ‘‘ The Riyal.” The 
only contribution by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., 
is a delicately-painted single figure of a 
lady in a conseryatory smelling arose, 
and carrying in her arms a pot of 
chrysanthemums. The tone is charming. 
The\seascapes and landscapes in this ga'lery 
may be represented by Peter Graham’s 
grand work, ‘‘ The Sea will Ebb and Flow ” 
(189), and H, W. B. Dayis’s fine landscape 
with cattle, ‘‘ The Close of Day” (263). 

In Gallery LY. about half-a-dozen pictures 
are worth attention. Fredk. Goodall’s 
‘‘Laban’s Pasture” is a large sunny, 
luminous landscape, where Jacob is serving 
for Rachel, based on the incident recorded in 
Genesis xxix. John’ W. (Goddard’s picture, 
‘* A Priestess ”’ (304), is masterful in the con- 
ception, drawing, and colour of the maiden, 
who, clad in a black, diaphanous tissue, 
stands before a gilt or bronze door. She 
holds in her right hand a wand or symbol of 
her office, and her loose drapery is girded 
with yellow ribbon. The contrast between 
the brazen doors and the black drapery of the 


porsessing young lady, with a bewildered look 
on 
chambers by her own counsel in wigs and 
She has a deed in her hands, and is 


her face, is being cross-examined in 


gowns. lin an 
presumably being questioned rather severely 
in relation toit. Of a very different class is 


the picture ‘‘The Fair Maid of Astolat”’ |: 


(319). Richard W, Maddox, the painter, 
has achieved a _ success. 
Malory’s story is certainly more happy than 
another one in the gallery. Thedead Elaine, 


the ‘‘ Lily Maid of Astolat,” is here shown 
arrayed in embroidered white robe, a lily in 


her hand, in a green barge draped in black. 
In her left hand she carries a scroll avowing 
her love. Her dumb servitor steers the barge 
down the willow-lined river to King Arthur’s 
Palace. The body ofthe Maid reclines be- 
tween two massive candlesticks bearing 


lighted tapers, and at her feet are censers. 


The stream is covered with water-lilies, and 
the whole subject is poetically conceived, 
and in harmonious colour. More realistic is 
Helen M. Treyor’s ‘‘La Mére du Marin.” 
The wrinkled face of the old woman-toiler, 
resting on a crooked stick with her beads, is 
painted with feeling and power. Arthur J. 
Elsley’s ‘‘ Make Haste,” a fair-haired little 
girl playing with kittens, is a clever child 
study, and we may pause to notice John R.. 
Reid’s clever piece of colour ‘‘ The Old Show- 
man”; Fred Rae’s ‘‘ The Traitor’s Wife” 
345). Why such pictures as “The Kiln” 
276) and the portrait (310) should be hung 
we are ata loss tosay. John Lavery’s “A 
Iiady in Black” (275) is one of the best 
studies of portraiture. 


In the next gallery, Y., there is very 
little to detain us, except ‘‘The Smithy,” 
by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, and Mr. Leader’s 
landscape, before described. Seyeral very 
commonplace pictures are hung, such as 
Nos. 3538, OTL 44 By ATS, 14 205 OTS 
Milly Childer’s ‘‘ Evening” (362), is. a 
pleasing study of boat amidst rank ‘grass 
and weeds, with a little girl. Horace H. 
Canty has a large subject entitled ‘‘ Her Lord 
and Master” (367), a description not yery 
clear, The scene is a country road outside 
the lodge gates of a large estate. A labourer, 
out of employ, rests on a wayside seat, 
while a few paces off stands his wife, who 
looks. tired and dejected. The coraposition 
and colour are excellent, but the meaning 
not so obyious, David Murray’s ‘‘ England’s 
Canals” (373) is a little mannered. Colin 
Hunter’s ‘Tanning the Herring Nets” 
is a fresh piece of sea painting with 
blue hills. A forcibly-painted interior of 
a cottage, “(A Dutch Interior,” by Albert 
Newhuy, is broad and solidly handled. The 
light from the window, and the gloom of 
the barely furnished room with its humble 
cos and the mother at her daily work, are 
much above the prosaic rendering, and there 
is a poetic feeling in the work, such as a 
Morland would haye given. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—IL. 


briefly referred last week to some 
of the more notable exhibits in this 
Gallery, and to-day, following rather the 


arrangement of the catalogue in order to 


avoid omitting any individual work calling 
for mention, we will commence with a refer- 
ence to some minor Domestic works, of 
which there is quite a plethora in this 
exhibition. The average of merit thus.dis- 
played scarcely rises above the usual standard, 
and on the whole there is but little freshness 
of design or originality ‘of ideas discoverable, 
Mr. Albert C. Bredon shows (1410) a quiet 
country house, delineated in an artistic and 
sympathetic manner, almost sad in the tone 


His version of 


| other odd, ungainly 


‘in th 
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in keeping wi 


‘such matters. Mo 
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Richard Willock, with 

sort of shaped gables, and 
windows. -Mr. K, Go 

more ambitious work than 
(1435) “ Ashorne Hull Hou 
hall. Here, by the side 
window, occurs a handsor 
beyond, spanning the stair 
very flat arch to that i 
but the effect is not altogeth 
ungainly-shaped columns, to 
side of the hall, supportin 
flat ceiling, seem wantin: 

and elegance of form. 
Harbour, Liphook,” we J 

is a good sample of a diffe 
lish house building repr 
pencil study: of the timbe 
group together in a digni 
manner. ‘‘ Aldermast 


(1441), by Mr. Brigh 


gardens and behedget 
in a carpet before the 
home. Mr. Charles 
appearance in this ga 
by showing some rou, 
tinted green for the roo! 
illustrating a primitive 
Colwall (1452), and an 
«Walnut Tree Farm 
display an artistic sense a 
ness; besides which, the 
which counts for much 
The farmhouse at Bric 

J. and A, Cox, is an 

of the same class (14 

in conjunction with 
Morris, designs some’ 
producing country-h 
seems intended as 

alleged smugness 

Anne.” Their interi 

at the other end o 
example in point; bu 

all that is associated 1 
Should propose a sort of stun 
doorway for the front ent 


Caine’s projected house a 


of Man (1457), is beyon 


‘We see nothing to reco) 


incongruity. ‘‘ Teit 


flayour of Scotch mannerisi 
and designed for a site 
The house as here s 
marked study of the - 
intended interest is lo 
Mansions ”’ (1475), by 


the name given to a lofty and 


cf flats, realising rather 
distinctly popular style of : 
‘Duncombe Park” (1484) is 
house of large proportion 
Classic mode, by Mr. Wil 
repute as a designer of m 
has long been establishe 


Abbey, Bucks, is shown 


Ay 


jen d > b: of colour adopted, thus modifying to some|and-ink drawing: of the 
figure is rich and striking. Wiliam 1',| extent a certain restlessness in detail, which 
Yeames, R.A., sends an incident subject}in execution would rather spoil the re- 


rather prosaic in its way; a young and pre-|seryed effect here obtained in the sketch. 


from the courtyard, b 
Smith (1488). Mr 
tinted pe t 


matk applies to the poor pencil 
nouse at Poulton, Gloucester- 
Mr. C. J. Blomfield. Hanging 
his is a plastered, picturesque 
of which Mr. John Brooke is the 
built at Knutsford, Cheshire. 
o well treated, in a quieter way, 
ite Cottage,” Caterham (1535), 
by Mr. H. L. Fedden. Why 
Gordon’s house at Folkestone 
dbe displayed on the line, we 
bly tell, unless the exigences of 
cessitated at every juncture an 
close fit. ‘‘Frensham Hall, Hasle- 
Messrs. Beazley and Burrows, is a 
2, haying rather an ugly feature 
evyated over the main porch. Mr, 
sswell exhibits a simple cottage- 
proposed to be built at Effingham, 
nd Mr. T. Philips Figgis displays 
ense in his sweetly-tinted sketch 
group of cottages not yet built 
093). Mr. J. M. Brydon has a 
ted line drawing of an artist’s 
ed the “Chateau de Buillon,”’ 
Somehow makes the building 
pective look.much more spacious 
an accompanying it seems to 
» Brydon’sworkisusually displayed 
vantage, and the shadow of Mr. 
I, referred to last week, tends to 
coarseness of this study which 
he line beyond it. The brilliancy 
ng adopted in Mr. I’. A, Walter’s 
st. John’s Seminary, Wonersh, 
96), hanging oyer Mr. Brydon’s 
her crushes the drawings which 
the wall, and, besides this, 
ipsets in a marked degree the 
arrangement of the grouping 


ter-colour and design are fairly 
he exhibit is ina way attractive. 
gain to. the more strictly-defined 
ork, we notice the pen-and-ink 
the hall, already mentioned, 
ustrate herewith, of a country 
ed to be erected at Bedford 
Scott. and Morris. The red 
bed into the picture gives a 
blour just sufficient to increase: 
+ It passes wit to conceiye 


hould have obtained a place 
_ while Messrs. Brewill and 
aside,” Nottingham, thus deli- 
1 as it is, should occupy so 
position hard by. The same 
low a very prettily touched-in 
h of a handsome sundial (1490) 
House, near Loughborough, and 
mor of the new chancel at Edwalton 

Notts, drawn by Mr. OC. E. 

The staircase ‘landing in the hall 
use (1595) is a florid work in 
‘skilfully employed by Mr. 
&, who recently read a lucid 
© Institute on the subject of 
ment for house ornamentation. 
_M. Poynter sends an odd- 
for a suburban house, in which 
seemingly is presented as the 
we tor mere finickiness (1597). 
pee that almost any degree of baldness 
Sable to commonplace prettiness; but 
¢ ungainliness should merit adop- 
Say, unless it be with a view 
ention under the transparent 
ssness, which passes muster 
ase Ik for so-called ‘‘high art.” _ 
ag Our steps round the gallery, we 
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haye a few notes to record of some few 
“The. Lady 
Leng Memorial Chapel,’’ by Mr. 'T. Martin. 
Cappon, is one of these, and another of a 
totally different kind is Mr. W. D. Carée’s 
“* Palazzo Hanbury, Ventimiglia, Italy,” re- 
markable chiefly perhaps because the architect 
The ‘‘ New Church of 


things not yet enumerated. 


is resident in London. 
St. Etheldreda, Fulham,” by Mr. A. Henr 
Skipworth, interests us much more, thoug 


its internal arrangements hardly justify so 
marked a departure from the more usual 
English Leclesiastical arrangement. The 
choir is yery considerably raised above the 
naye level, after the manner sometimes met 
with abroad, and two structural pulpits, 
treated like ambones, rise above crypt — 
The 
narrow aisle staircases serye as the returning 
ways for communicants; but so steep an 
ascent in one flight at best is necessarily very 
awkward in practice, and, besides, the high 
altar thus elevated in a deep chancel would be 
completely cut off from the view of the main 
body of kneeling worshippers in the nave. 
Externally, the building seems intended to 
hayea red brick choir, and the rest of the 
church is to be finished in ‘‘ white Suffolks,” 
or possibly stock brick. Mr. W. Campbell 
Jones sends a good pen drawing of some 
pleasing ‘‘Almshouses at Palmer’s Green ” 
(1582), for the Skinners’ Company. The 
dormers would haye looked better if they had 
all been gabled, as some of them already 
‘‘ Philiphaugh, Selkirk,” by Mr. Wm. 
Wallace, is too high on the walls to be seen 
properly ; but it looks as if it might be typical 
of modern Scotch work. Messrs. Clark and 
Moscrop’s selected design for “ Darlington 
Municipal Buildings” is well. illustrated 
(1570), and the facades look much improved 
since we published’ the same design on 
““The King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant” (1566), by Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, is capitally shown by Mr. Frank 


ways at the entrance to the chancel. 


are. 


March 30th last year. 


Murray’s sepia drawing made on the spot, 


and reproduced in our big number for Jan. 4th 
, | last. The ‘‘ Cole Memorial Church, at Yeovil,” 
by Mr. J. Nicholson Johnston, which we re- 
present among our plates to-day, hangs on 
the same wall of the Gallery. ‘‘‘The Roman 


Catholic Church of* the Holy Redeemer, 
Chelsea” (1558), is a French Classic building, 


elaborately furnished with Rococoaltars. The 
flat ceiling of the naye is supported by a 
groined cove rising between a range of lofty 


windows. Mr. HE. Goldie is the architect. 


Mr. J. M. Brydon once more shows his design 


for the ‘‘Pump-Room Buildings at Bath.” 


The cold, poor-looking drawing illustrating 


the work is skied; but the new addition 
appears, so far as if can be seen, to harmonise 
very well with the existing plain Classic 
Bath buildings. The Anglican College, 
which Bishop Blyth is hoping to build 
in Jerusalem (1549), from the designs 
of Mr. George Jeffery, a local architect, 
is a cleyer composition, with an Oriental 
character, to which an English feeling 
has been imparted. The bold red stone 
church at Cockington, Deyon, by Mr. 
C, A. Nicholson, is a massiyely-handled 
building, with the tower near the east end, 
on the- south side of the chancel. ‘The 
Royal School of Art Needlework for Women ” 
(1537), by Mr. Fairfax Wade, has a South 
Kensington official look about it, though the 
facade is freshly handled in an Italian 
mode, with the richest features contrived 
towards the upper portion. ‘‘ Christ Church, 
Southwark, New Choir” is shown by Mr. 
C. R. Baker King (1516), by the same 
drawing which we published at the time 
of the opening in 1891; and another 
old friend also is Mr. T. B. Silcock’s 
selected design for Llandudno Municipal 
Buildings (1508), which appeared in the 
BuiLpinc NEws in the autumn of last year. 
‘‘The Bishopsgate Institute” (1500); by 
Mr. Ch. Harrison Townsend, has a clever 
and original front, only too limited in 


Rape see 649 


though the most was, no doubt, skil- 
fully made of the available space. We 
gaye some illustrations of 


November,.-when this Polytechnic - was 


a warehouse effect, and it hardly looks like 
a place of worship; but its architect, Mr. 
W. H. Woodroffe, has inspired his building 
with at least some interest, though he 
had but little scope for architectural dis- 
play. 
submitted design for ~Sutton Technical 
Schools and Baths, and Mr. L. Stokes 
an interesting little church proposed to be 
built at Peterborough. Mr. Arthur Young 


tower at Harrow (1489). Messrs. Young and 
Hall’s ‘‘ Hostel of God” (1473) is a’simple 
building suitable for a hospital. The selected 
design for the new Bank at Halifax (1458), 
by Messrs. Horsfall and Williams, was 
chosen in a recent open competition among 
sixty competitors, and has a big pediment 
over the entrance ; and Messrs. Murray and 
Foster show also their accepted’ design for 
Rotherhithe Town Hall. Mr. Chas. H. M.. 
Mileham exhibits a cleyer group: of con- 
ventual buildings for St. Saviour’s Priory, 


and mosaic pictures let into the groining. A 
gallery on the south side occurs oyer the 
corridor. The pantiled roofs outside recall 
Italy, and the verandah-like porch towards 
the quad is yery quaint, 
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BRITISH BUILDING STONES.—XX:, : 
{hes Great Oolite, in some ‘of its lowest beds, 
loses that compact character which dis- 
tinguishes the division known as the Bath Oolite, 
and the stone becomes fissile and sandy. This 


peculiarity, which is a purely local. one,’ is - 


typically developed at Stonesfield, near Wood- 
stock, in Oxfordshire. Here the lowest zone of the 


Great Oolite is called the Stonesfield Slate; it is 


quarried for thé so-called roofing slates of this 
locality. These thin slabs are not true slate, for 


they are cleft parallel with the quarry beds of the ~ 


strata from which they are obtained, and nof 
along cleavage planes induced by metamorphism, 
as in the case of Welsh slates. ‘These Stonesfield 
slates are, therefore, in reality only calcareous 
sandstones, capable of being cleft thin énough for 
use as roof coverings. The Great Oolite rests 


ona bed of clay, known as the Fwiler’s Earth, . 


which separates it from the underlying Inferior 
Oolite. This clay is in many places unctuous and 
greasy, notably in the Stroud Valley, where it is 
used for ‘‘ fulling’’ cloth—hence the name of the 
deposit. The composition of fuller’s clay, like 
that of all other clays, is chiefly aluminium 
silicate. When placed in water it will not 
form a paste with it, but falls to powder. 
Where this earth has been thrown down 
naturally with lime and ferruginous matter the 
whole hardens into a rock known as Fuller’s 
Earth Rock. This peculiar development may be 
studied at Kilmersdon, south of Radstock, in 
Somersetshire, and at Thornford, and Beer 
Hackett, south of Yeovil, in Dorsetshire, where 
itis from 20ft. to 30ft. in thickness. The Inferior 
Oolite yields some of the best building stones in 
England, especially that division of it known as 
the Lincolnshire Limestone. This latter is chiefly 
composed of coral of various kinds, now con- 
verted into crystallised calcium carbonate. 
Casterton, Ponton, Ketton, Barnack, Haydor, 
and other quaries, all in the Lincolnshire lime- 
stone, have yielded most of the stone used in 
building the East Midland and Fen district 
Medieval cathedrals and parish churches. The 
Inferior Oolite of Gloucestershire is worked in 
the well-known quarries of Bourton-on-the- Hill, 
Chipping Campden, Painswick, and Leckhampton, 
all in the Cotteswold Hills ; that of Somersetshire 
in the quarries at Dundry Hill, near Bristol, 
Chesterblade, Doulting, and Ham Hill, the latter 
being in the lowest division of the Inferior Oolite, 
known as the Midford Sands, so called from a 
village of that name where these sands were first 
studied. The fossils of these sands run up into 
the rocks of the Inferior Oolite, and down into 


ay 


width by. the dimensions of the site, 


the building last - 


opened. The seyere, Georgian-looking brick: 
synagogue at Woolwich (1502) has perhaps! 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood shows a- 


has another similar R.C. church with acentral ~ 


Haggerstone. The interior of therich Roman- ° 
esque little chapel is elaborated with marble 


~ 


lime made, for instance, from chalk, w. 
under water, and being soluble, though s 
will in the course of time~be washed away. It 
cannot be too widely known that, if lias lime is 
mixed with dirty sand or gravel, its properties 
are completely destroyed. Under such circum- 
stances it will not set, but remain soft and 
‘‘ slushy,”’ as when first mixed. Warwickshire 
Blue Lias lime was used, mixed with clayey gravel, 
in the foundation trenches of a church in one 
of the Midland counties. Before the building 
was roofed, unmistakable evidence was given 
of the utter failure of the foundations all 
round. On examining them it was found that 
concrete which had been laid in the trenches 
some twelve months before was soft and wet as. 
when put in, and the pressure of the walls and 
piers was actually forcing it up out of the trenches ! 
The failure of this concrete was so complete that 
its entire removal became a matter of urgent 
necessity, and this was effected at great expense, 
and blue bricks in cement substituted instead. To 
obtain the full value of the well-known hydraulic 


those of the Upper Lias. Some difficulty was, | 
- therefore, experienced in classifying them. Some 
geologists, placing the Midford sands with the 
lias ‘as ‘‘ Upper Lias sand,’’ and others with the; 
inferior oolite as ‘‘Inferior Oolite sand,’’ they 
have now founda resting-place as the lowest 
zone of the Inferior Oolite series. On referring 
back to article No. XIX., it will be seen that 
the strata known as Oolitic commenced with the 
Purbeck beds. They terminate with the Inferior 
Oolite just described —that is, taking the rocks in 
descending order, if this description commenced 
with the oldest rocks and worked upwards, then 
the oolitic strata would of necessity begin with 
the Inferior Oolite. A table of the oolitic rocks in 
descending order, enumerating the main divisions 
only, might be set down thus :— 
: Purbeck beds 
Portland beds Upper Oolitic, 
Kimmeridge clay. 
- Coralline beds . +p 
bai aiee \ Middle Oolitic, 


Great Oolite ) 
Inferior Oolite © » Lower Oolitic. 


bed between - 
Jukes Brown, for 
the whole of the R 

White Lias, with the 
ey are * 
them than. t 


between France and Swi 
to the whole series 0: 
Liassic rocks. Hen 

latter together, and 
the Jurassic system, 


Great Oolite. 


: -properties of Blue Lias lime, it is absolutely - Inferior Oolit. 
Midford sands necessary that the sand and gravel mixed with it Usvertiaee. 
The Inferior Oolite rests on the Upper Lias clay, | should be free from all trace of clay and other widdle Tina's 
which is chiefly used for making bricks and drain- | foreign matter. The whole Lias formation may| Tower Lias, 
pipes. At Whitby this clay contains nodules of | be summed up thus: The Upper division yields} ~, he Pt b ss = i 
argillaceous limestone which have been manufac- | alum shale and jet; the Middle, iron ore; and The Purbeck beds, 
tured into an hydraulic cement. Jet, a fossil|the Lower, Blue Lias limestone, which is ex- cass’. Wh ee ae 


tensively worked for lime-burning in Glamorgan- 
shire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and other 
places. he term ‘‘lias’’ is supposed to be a 
corruption of the word ‘‘layers,’’ a name ori- 
ginally given by Somersetshire quarrymen to the 
Blue Lias limestones of the lower part of the Lias 
rocks. ‘The name is now applied to the whole 
series, clays as well as rocks. It may interest the 
general reader to have the opinions of some of 
the leading geologists on the divisions of the 
Liassic rocks, placed side by side. Woodward 
says: (‘‘ Geology of: England and Wales, 
1888,’’ p. 257): ‘It is admitted that the 
line between the Middle and “Lower Lias 
is geologically a vague and indefinite one; 
opinions differ on the question where the Lower 
Lias ends and the Middle Lias begins.’’ Geikie 
says (‘Textbook of Geology,’’ 1882, p. 787), 
“The Lias consists of three formations, well 
mniarked by physical and paleontological cha- 
racters ’’ ; and Etheridge says (Phillips’s ‘‘ Manual 
‘of Geology,”’ 1885, p. 355), ‘‘ The Lower, Middle, 
and Upper Lias contain species of ammonites, 
which essentially characterise these divisions, and 
even the different beds of these three horizons 
contain species peculiar to each, and by, or 
through, which on/y the history and sedimenta- 
tion of the Lias can be understood.’’ A more 
extended description of. the Liassic rocks than 
that already given may be based on purely litho- 
logical or paleontological differences. First, a 
lithological difference.. The Upper Lias consists 
of blue clays, with brown and yellow sands in the 
upper part. These latter were at one time classed 
with the Inferior Oolite; but on good (palzonto- 
logical) grounds are now placed with the Upper 
Lias clays. The Middle Lias, or Marlstone, which 
is more arenaceous than the rest of the formation, 
and contains beds of stone where the blue clays aes Beate 
are bound together with calcareous or ferruginous The nomenclature of 
cement. This division is remarkable for its | WS * made in German 
included. bands of ironstone; the Lower Lias better developed than ©. 
consisting of blue and black clays and to spoil the beaut of | = Mas of 
shales, with beds of limestone interstratified explanation of the meaning 0} 
with clays in the lower parts. Palaontologists | Ployed, so that they are given 

acknowledge the three main divisions of the Lias, condition ae 
and they further sub-divide them into zones,| — 
each identified by the ammonites which are con-| _ 
tained in it. This arrangement gives three zones | 
to the Upper Lias, seven to the Middle, and five 
to the Lower, and the fossil. contents of any ex- | 
posed bed indicate not only to what general 
division that bed may belong, but also its depth 
approximately in that division. There is yet], 
another kind of Lias to be noticed—viz., the White 
Lias. Geologists have not quite decided whether 
this should be classified with the Liassic or 
the underlying Rhetic or Penarth rocks. The 
‘‘ White Lias ’’ underlies the Blue Lies, and con- | 
sists of grey shales and cream-coloured limestones 
which weather white. Should any builder study- 
ing the subject wish to assist geologists in| 
properly classifying this rock, he would ‘‘ do| 
well to consult the various papers on the subject 
by Wright, Moore, Dawkins, Tawney, Duncan, | ~ 
and Bristow,’’ all of which may be found scattered | 4% 
through the various vols. of the Qum terly Journal | Mr. 
of the Geological Society. The majority of geo- | to tl 
logists place the White Lias with the Rhietic 


coniferous ‘wood, is mined in Yorkshire in the 
lowest beds of the Upper Lias clay ; many of the 
beds do not yield jet, the presence of this mineral 
being accidental and of purely local occurrence. 
Jet-was used for ornaments in Celtic and Roman 
times, but this was probably. washed out of the 
cliffs on the sea shore, and not obtained by mining, 
as at present. Jet is found in lenticular masses, 
and its composition is almost similar to that of 
anthracite coal. Such an extended notice of this 
mineral finds a place ‘here because several jet 
ornaments of ancient date have been discovered 
in Celtic barrows and Roman stone coffins near 
York. The Upper Lias rests on the Middle Lias, 
one passing into the other without lithological 
change of any kind; the boundary line be- 
tween the two is therefore a paleontological 
one. The, Hornton stone quarried near Ban- 
bury (Burtpinc News Quarry List, No. 130) 
is the only stone~of repute worked in the 
Middle Lias. This is chiefly remarkable 
for yielding an iron ore which is an impure 
carbonate containing about 30. per cent. of 
metallic iron. The Cleveland iron ore is worked 
in the Middle Lias of the Cleveland Hills, York- 
shire, and the same strata. has been worked for 
iron ore in Gloucestershire and other places. Iron 
ore was worked by the Romans or monks ; but 
their workings had no connection with the Cleve- 
land main seam or its equivalents. Some think 
that these early workings were not in the Lias 
rocks, but in the outcropping Oolitic rocks, 
where these were rich in iron ore, for the remains 
of some kind of ancient iron- works were discovered 
at Rievaulx Abbey, Rosedale, Bransdale, and 
other places in Yorkshire, where the Middle Lias 
ore is not economically developed. As between 
the Upper and Middle Lias, there is practically 
no well marked lithological boundary, so between 
the Middle and Lower Lias the dividing line, 
which occurs in a series of clay beds, is vague and 
indefinite; hence the arrangement of the Lias 
rocks into ‘‘ Upper,’’ ‘‘ Middle,”’ and ‘* Lower ”’ 
is based -on paleontological differences rather 
than lithological; but, according to some writers, 
even these are vague, and if may be said that on 
no grounds whatever can any altogether satis- 
factory artificial division of this great group of 
clays and impure limestones be made. The 
Lower Lias is better known to the builder than 
either of the other divisions of the Liassic 
rocks, for it consists in its lowest divisions 
of the slaty-blue argillaceous limestones known 
as the ‘‘ Blue Lias.”’ This stone is extensively 
used for walling, street-paving, and kerbing. At 
Aberthaw and other places along the coast of 
»Glamorganshire, Blue Lias limestone forms low 
cliffs of thin-bedded stone, ranged in regular beds 
like coursed walling. Many of the churches in 
the lias districts are built of this stone, which 
is used for dressings, as well as for walling; but 
it cannot be said that it is at all areliable weather 
stone. The chief building value of the Blue Lias. 
lies in its yielding the best lime for the prepara- 
tion of mortar for concrete, brick and stone wall- 
ing, and all other work constantly immersed in, 
or exposed to the action of, water. Blue Lias 
lime is what is known as hydraulic—that is, it 
sets under, and is insoluble in, water. A pure 
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he author urged the 

mproyed method of under- 
ction for the reception of the 
nains laid beneath the streets, stating 
bject was one requiring the immediate 
‘consideration of all engineers to 
oritiés, gas, water, electric light, and 
ies. Further, the difficulties ex- 
making periodical examinations of 
‘to leakages and repairs (as the recent 
the Metropolis prove) have imposed a 
lose having the control of the streets 
e better means whereby the safety 
ic is absolutely secured, and the life 
liness of the pavements: materially 
The present system of leaving dis- 
beneath the streets was strongl 


aa pan 


» a8 materially adding to the risks to 
the streets by reason of probable 
is of gas therein. Statistics were 
wing the enormous annual cost of 
p the pavements for examination, and 
) the various mains. In explaining the 
ion and uses of existing subways, both 
yinces and the Metropolis, Mr. Mason 
t the chief difficulties in the way of 
eral adoption as being the question of 
nd ventilation, and cost of construction ; 
1 opinion, the ‘‘single’’ system was 
- ob ection, as the mains having to be 
one side of the subway, compel the 
pes to be taken across the same for 
premises on the opposite of the street, 
king the passage-way and causing 
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tions in the flow of the pipes themselves ; 


ties of sewer ventilation were also 
to. The author proposed ‘triple’? 
ng a central avenue for trunk mains, 
ues for subsidiary or service pipes, 
g provided beneath the footways, 
the property of the public authority 
to the adjoining owner, thus pro- 
é return for the outlay. A detailed 
of the method of construction was 
an estimate of the cost (£80 per 
Street, exclusive of expense of pave- 
Sewer), showing a profit, based mainly 
as of the rentals derived from the vault 
and charges for those using the 


‘eby the whole of the subsoil of the 
ould remain the property of the autho- 
hough not directly ‘advocating the 
on of all gas, water, and other 
expressed the opinion that such a 
om a municipal point of view would 
Jess inconvenience than now arises to 
iC using the streets. The subject was 
‘ controversial nature; but in spite of 
some form of the triple subway should 
universally in all large towns. : 
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ION: AN IDEAL AND A 
~~ REVIEW. ° 
osing meeting of the Sanitary 
erence at Manchester, on Friday, Sir 
. Richardson gave an address at the 
of that city on ‘* Sanitation : a Review 
and an Ideal for the Future.’’ Dr. 
chairman of the Committee of the 
esided. ‘The lecturer described the 
ol sanitary practice as he remembered 
ago, and glanced at the improvements 
anifested in the course of that long 
de showed how great had been’ the 
all parts of the kingdom ; how 
; records kept of the mortalities 
‘ iseases ; how some diseases, like 
ad almost passed away; how other 
cholera, had been largely con- 
tramural burials had- been done 
w our armies had gained in the 
and longevity; how our gaols. 
ormed from foci of disease to foci 
th; how the medical officers of health had 
1 part of the health authorities of the 
m, and had been followed by the sanitary 
how sanitary institutes and other 
romotion of health had been 
SE PERSY.. the public prind had 
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changed in considering the relations of preventive 
to curative medicine. What he had found want- 
ing, as a Sanitarian, was the art of making people 
individually interested in the subject. He de- 
scribed the steps he had taken to bring about a 
change in this direction, and his construction, in 
1875, in imagination of a model city, to which he 
had given the name of ‘‘ Hygeia.”” He had taken 
care in that picture to describe everything 
that could be effected at that time, so that 
truly there was nothing visionary in the 
details, although the general outline partook 
to some extent of an imaginary quality. The 
effort succeeded. The model city, in parts, 
commenced to spring up everywhere, and the 
ideal of ‘‘ Hygeia”?’as a working model had, as 


y | he had lived to see, become impressed for action 


on the popular mind. He had been requested to 
throw out some future ideals which, like the 
previous one, should be addressed to those who 
trusted in the future to improve still further the 
national health. In doing that he would suggest 
nothing that was impossible, although some things 
might appear at first to be extreme. The first 
idea put forward was that of national main 
drainage. Nothing was simpler, and yet no 
systematic plan had ever been attempted. The 
only true way of draining a town, he pointed 
out, was to separate the sewage matter from 
the houses from storm water, and the well- 
known adage of the late Mr. Ward, ‘The 
sewage to the soil, the storm water to the 
river,’ remained absolutely true. The whole 
country was now surveyed, laid out, levelled, and 
prepared with infinite toil and engineering skill, 
in the network of railways which intersected 
everywhere, and it seemed to him clear that we 
had nothing to do but to construct along the sides 
of all our great railways a series of iron or brick- 
work tubes—iron, perhaps, being the best—to 
start from every. place where there were houses, 
and to let the sewage from those houses be 
pumped into the main by theside of the line, and 
be collected and conveyed away by side conduits 
to spots of land selected for utilisation, so that 
the land might receive direct the benefits of 
sewage for the purposes of fertilisation away 
altogether from the residences of man, and in a 
manner perfectly harmless to the health of com- 
munities. For such conveyance -the levels were 
all prepared, and there was such open, ample, and 
unused space, it would be no more difficult to lay 
the conduits down than it had been to place 
our telegraph lines. The conduits in the towns 
themselves would not be larger than the tubes 
which conveyed water, and in the case of the 
largest towns there would be so many starting 
points that every district would drain into the 
nearest conduit or principal conduit on the line, 
so that there would always be a brisk current 
towards the open country, with the, minimum 
quantity of water to carry the solid material. 
The motors that would be required for the move- 
ment of the sewage would be of the simplest cha- 
racter, and the gradients would be so slight that 
the pumping power demanded would be compara- 
tively inexpensive. At proper points there would 
be pumping stations, which, by exhaustion, would 
draw the sewage from the town, and by return 
stroke would raise it to fall to the level in the 
direction leading to the exit or exits, and as the 
main tube would be easy of access atany point, it 
would be possible to tap it, so to speak, anywhere 


‘in its course, in order to draw off its contents 


for utilisation. There were towns in this kingdom 
which were ready made, as it were, for this method 
of drainage, and in them the effect would be, if 
the exhaust system were adopted, that the houses 
during every moment of the day would be cleansed 
of all the impurities that were now lodged about 
them. They might begin the process with one 
town, large or small, and might extend as they 
pleased. They had all the open !and of the country 
for the application of the sewage removed, and in 
a very few years every part of the sewage, 
instead of being cast into the sea, or poured into 
the river, or laid up in the cesspool, could, without 
decomposing, be given. back to the land for its 
natural service there. If conduits along rail- 
ways could be constructed to take the sewage 
away, other conduits could be as easily introduced 
for bringing in from our large lakes the water 
necessary for the supplies of towns in quantities 
sufficient to bear away the sewage. Thus a com- 
plete circulatory system could be set up; a kind 
of arterial and venous system in every place, while 
the storm water could be employed either as 
soft water for domestic purposes, or as a current, 
going back in an undefiled state to the river. 
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In addition to a perfected system of removing 
sewage from towns came also the disposal of 
refuse which could not be carried away by 
water. It™was important in almost all places 
that a better method of disposal of refuse should 
be carried out than now existed. Refuse heaps, 
so common about towns, though they might not 
be a regular source of evil, like sewage unremoved, 
were often a cause of great evil. The ashpits in 
communities large or small became real nuisances, 
although the system of sorting might be fairly 
well carried out. To render such accumulations 
impossible, the course to be pursued was sufii- 
ciently easy, and should consist in the application 
of fire to everything that was consumable. The 
next topic touched on was an ideal for the syste- 
matic management of the sick of all classes, but 
especially the contagious sick in our communities. 
There was no comparison in the system. of 
managing the sick in private houses and in - 
properly-constructed hospitals ; the latter was so 
much more perfect. In the well-built hospital 
everything was at hand at a moment’s notice— 
proper beds, correct ventilation, uniform tem- 
perature, skilled and able nursing, correct supplies - 
of food, good water, and constant medical super- 
vision. Moreover, for contagious cases, the 
hospital could be constructed and conducted ia a 
manner free from spread of contagion. A grand 
reform in sanitation, therefore, would come when 
all the evils arising from the present mixed system: 
of sick houses and sick hospitals were abolished ; 
when maudlin sentiment in regard to the manage- 
ment of the sick had no argument; and when 
recovery from sickness on the part of everyone- 
became the true business of life, conducted in such a 
way that no sick person should bea peril to friends, 
neighbours, or to those who might succeed them in 
the houses where they lived. The ideal set forth.. 
was that all communities, according to numbers - 
statistically required, ,hotel-hospitals, comfortably 
and even elegantly furnished, should be erected, 
with everything that was necessary for the sick - 
in any kind of disease. The hotel-hospitals 
should be conveniently planted for the service of 
everyone, so that if a person was ill from acute 
disease he should be able to find a room in one of 
them where he could be looked after either by his 
own medical attendant and friends or by the 
medical officers of the place, and where he could 
secure every necessity for the management of his 
illness. No private house would then become the 
centre of infection, or be darkened by the gloom 
that always attended the part of a house in which 
death has been avisitor. All that might be done 
with less expense than was now devoted to the 
inferior management of sickness in the private: 
dwelling. _ For purely contagious cases a special 
system should be adopted. Instead of taking 
such cases into the upper rooms of private houses, 
there should be light, elegant, small hospitals 
placed at proper distances on the tops of special 
houses, with lifts for taking the sick into them ; 
with every facility for free ventilation through 
them, and with the further provision that from. 
the roofs of these infectious hospitals themselves. 
gas-fire shafts should be built, so that all the air 
that circulated into them from the outside windows 
and ventilators should be drawn up. into the shafts, 
moving through the purifying air on its way. In 
that manner the fire itself would draw off as well 
as consume all those particles of disease which,, 
disseminated through the private house, become-- 
so frequently the cause of disease. “He had 
himself constructed a model of a hospital of 
that nature, and had hopes of seeing it in 
practical. operation ere long. As to venti- 
lation, towns themselves should be venti- 
lated, and to secure good ventilation it was 
necessary to make a proper course for the winds 
through the streets; and, secondly, to secure as 
far as possible that ventilation which sprang from 
vegetation. These facts were of vital importance 
in the construction of new towns; but they could 
be introduced even into more ancient places by 
the bringing of air from heights, compressing it 
when necessary, and letting’ it pass in the ordi- 
nary form or ozonised, through close streets and 
alleys. _ Sir Benjamin proposed the making of 
footways, and planting flowers and small trees on 
the roofs of houses, making gardens there, with 
roadways along which foot-passengers could pass, 
from which the letter service could take place, 
the ‘water-engines work in case of fire, and all 
smoke be readily consumed by means of gas 
furnaces placed at convenient distances. Turning 
to the question of the best mode of the disposal 
of the dead, he recanted some of his earlier views 
on this matter, and explained that while he still 
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retained a liking for Sir Seymour Haden’s earth- 
to-earth burial, he was,-on the whole, favourable 
to cremation, and thought, at all events, it ought 
to be supported.’ It was but fair to those who 
saw its adyantages that every cemetery, if 
not every churchyard, should be supplied 
with a crematorium. If that were the case, 
the yard in the vicinity of the church or 
chapel might be the spot where the last re- 
mains were removed from the earth without any 
detriment to those: who lived. -Not a single 
change need remain in what existed except in the 
erection of the most perfect crematory furnaces, 
where the body would pass into the fire. On-the 
topic of ideal foods and drinks, the speaker dwelt 
at some length, urging the immediate reform of 
all places where animals were killed for food, the 
better inspection of such animals, and the better 
“preparation of food derived from them. He 
suggested. that a great reform in food ought to 
come from the transmuting of vegetable sub- 
stances used as food into edible substances, having 
all the qualities of animal food, both as regards 
nutriment, flavour, and every other quality. As 
to drinks, we had in our possession from Nature 
the only one drink required—viz., water. . That, 
purified, admitted of no improvements. The last 
great sanitary ideal dwelt upon had relation to 
education, both of body and mind. He insisted 
upon such education starting: from the earliest 
life. It should become a part of the national 
learning, and the first part. Children should be 
by nature sanitarians, and sanitary principles 
should enter into their learning as an ordinary 
process. The Jews, to some extent, admitted it. 
With them sanitation, quite away from the science 
of it, had beeome a part of their national nature, 
and by that they had lived under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, showing the highest 
vitality of any other nation on the earth. In 
conclusion, he urged that education is the first 
principle demanded in the fulfilment of all details. 
He did not mean education in the mere matters 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic; he did not 
mean education in the extreme accomplishments 
of what was called civilisation, but he meant 
education in the laws of life and organisation, and 
in those secondary forces which we-called social 
atid economical. These primary or secondary 
lessons would ultimately lead men and animals 
to their true places on the earth; to their true 
relations to each other; to the living, but inani- 
mate végetable world, on which they depend for 
their subsistence ; and to perfected health and 
happiness. Then selfishness, the darkest side of 
ignorance, would cease, and if would be learned 
that individual prosperity of the highest order 
was only possible in and with the prosperity ofall 
mankind. 
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DESIGNING OF STEEL BRIDGES. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XVI,. 
iE was soon discovered that except under 
certain conditions which have been specified 

in our preceding articles, and in instances of a 
comparatively restricted character, the limits of 
the employment of plate, and in fact of all solid 
web girders, had been attained. The necessity 
was therefore forced upon both architects and 
engineers to find some other principle or type of 
construction which would possess a larger sphere 
of application, a more extensive range of- utility, 
and also one which would hold out reasonable 
prospects for future use. yen in the early days 
of bridge building, the demand sprang up and 
continued to increase, for structures of larger 
spans than had been previously constructed, and 
it became incumbent upon engineers in the service 
of the public, to supply that demand. -The new 
type was found in the open web girder, which has 
_ held its own ever since its first introduction some 
hali-century ago. It is true that a variety of 
forms —neyver anticipated by the first.designers— 
have been subsequently employed; but the 
principle of the open or discontinuous. web has 
been retained throughout them all, from the 
original insignificant dimensions of a span of 
sixty feet, to that of seventeen hundred, which 
throws its shadow upon the waters of the Firth 
of Forth. The first wrought. iron open web 
girder, or lattice girder, as it was then termed, 
was erected over the Royal Canal in Dublin, to 

_ carry across it the traffic of the Dablin and 
Drogheda Railway. Although it had only a 
moderate span, the novelty was considered so 
applicable to future extensions, that the honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon the engineer. Ag 
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a design, it was crude and imperfect to the last 
degree, as may be inferred from an inspection of 
Fig. 1. As a substitute for the plate or solid 
web, a collection of bars of flat iron of very small 
scantlings was introduced. They were all of the 
same size, placed exceedingly close together and 
riveted up to the upper and lower flanges, and 
also at their intersections with one another. 
There was not the slightest attempt to adapt 
them, according to their positions, to the stresses 
to which they were subjected, and in fact, the 
whole arrangement was unscientific, unskilfal, 
and wasteful of material. At that time the whole 
question of the functions of the bars, of an open 
web, whether struts or ties, diagonal or vertical, 
was but very imperfectly, if at all, understood, 
and even those who had some glimmering idea of 
their proper value, frequently ignored it. The 
duty of the web of a girder was regarded as that 
simply of a stretcher, to keep the upper and lower 
flanges in their respective normal positions. All 
the differences that exist with respect to the 
effects of static, dynamical, concentrated, and 
moving loads upon the web of a girder were 
either unknown or neglected. In spite of all the 
imperfections which unquestionably belong to 
the first lattice girder, it, nevertheless, did in- 
augurate a new type of construction and payed 
the way for its ultimate adoption and world-wide 
employment. As a matter of fairness, the first 
example of, or novelty in, any branch of art, 
science, or construction is not expected to possess 
a) originxe the proportions or excellence which will 
distinguish its successors. 

It was not until the erection of the Boyne 
Viaduct at Drogheda that the merits of the open- 
web system became fully recognised, and upon a 
scale which, at that time, was of no inconsider- 
able magnitude. This superstructure was of 
wrought iron, and consisted of three spans, one 
central of 264ft., and two side or shore spans of 
half that length. It was designed upon the con- 
tinuous principle; that is, the central and side 
main girders were riveted together over the piers, 
thus in reality constituting one continuous girder 
over the entire waterway underneath the viaduct. 
In this design, probably for the first time, the 
bars of the open web varied» in their sectional 
areas, each being proportioned to resist the stress 
to which it was exposed. At the same time, 
more attention was bestowed on the requirements 
of a rolling road, and the structure is very justly’ 
considered as the pioneer of a great advance in 
theoretical, as well as in the practical, construc- 
tion of iron bridges. The example it afforded of 
the successful application of correct principles to 
the art of bridge-building was not. restricted to 
its own particular type, but was of general 
utility. From the day the trains ran over it may 
be dated the commencement of the long career of 
increasing prosperity and usefulness which has 
invariably-attended the open-web girders. ! 

It is rare that the recognition and adoption of: 
sound abstract theoretical principles is not at- 
tended by a corresponding and commensurate 
improvement in the practical details of the mani- 
fold examples of construction to which those: 
principles primarily apply. One of the chief 
differences between the.continuous or plate and 
discontinuous or open-web girder is that in the 
former the shearing stresses are continuous in the | all kinds, whether angles 
web, and are transferred in a similar manner to | character which the 
the flanges. But in every girder of the open- | and ¢ adi 
web type these stresses are communicated to them | oi 
per saltum, and consequently, as will -be subse- 
quently pointed out, the length of the flanges 
between each point of attachment of the web to} 
it, must be considered: in the light of a short |- 
girder, the abutments or. points d’ appui of which | lor 
are situated at the apices formed by the inter- 
‘seetion of the flanges and the bars of the web. 
One of the first practical improvements in the | that : 
design of the open-web prototype, represented in | spa 
Fig. 1, was to increase the distance between the | p: 
individual members of the web, or to make th 
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plate, and the latter to the box or double plate 
girder. The exact limit of span at which it 
becomes desirable to abandon the single, and 
adopt the double web, cannot be determined by 
any hard and fast rule. It depends upon the 
nature and extent of the loading, or other 
practical considerations, which will besubsequently 
discussed. It may be observed that this limit is 
not dictated by the strength necessary to be 
given to the girder, so much as by the stiffness. 
A single-web girder can, within reasonable 
dimensions, be made as strong asa double-web, 
but it fails in the essential characteristic of stiff- 
ness. ‘The double-web girder possesses per se, a 
large amount of inherent rigidity, similarly to the 
box girder, which is not given to the single-web 
or plate girders, but must be imparted to them by 
adventitious bracing members and stiffeners. 


effect has been obtained by restoring the altar to 
its proper position, seen through a vista of choir 
stalls, and standing on a marble base. The restora- 
tion of the central tower (conipleted J uly, 1892), 
cost £4,896. That of the Elder Lady Chapel 
(opened January 6th, 1892), cost £1,866, to.which 
must be added £220 for the grilles, and £30 for 
the altar rails. The marble paving of the choir 
(by Mr. Davison, who did the work at Truro 
and St. Paul’s) has cost’ £1,300, and the recon- 
struction of the stalls, by Messrs. Luscombe, of 
Exeter, from Mr. Pearson’s designs, £1,389, 

Two wrought iron screens separate the choir 
from its aisles, east of the stalls, and a dossal and 
side curtains have been temporarily provided. 
The whole building is now lighted by electricity. 
Thus far the cost of this present restoration has 
reached £12,000, of which a debt remains. of 
£1,200. Much yet remains to be done. <A choir 
screen (the base only of which has been erected), 
a reredos, sedilia, Bishop’s throne, pulpit, organ, 
and bells have still to be provided, and, in addition, 
it is estimated that about £5,000 should imme- 
diately be spent on the restoration of the eastern 
exterior of the building. The whole of the stone 
carving has been executed by Messrs. Davey and 
Bushell, of Bristol, and Messrs. Cowlin and Son 
are the building contractors. 
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oo completion of the restoration of Bristol 
Cathedral was celebrated on Sunday and also 
on Monday by special services. In 1850, when 
Dr. Elliot was appointed Dean of Bristol, he 
found the Cathedral in a dilapidated condition. 
The walls and piers were covered with yellow 
wash, the windows were decayed and broken, and 
the east end of the building was imbedded in 
earth to a depth of several feet. Between 1860 
and 1866 the dean reglazed all the windows, with 
the exception of the great eastern one; removed 
the earth from the east. end, and discovered and 
restored its beautiful sedilia on the south side of 
its eastern Lady Chapel, as well as the tomb on 
its north side. He also removed the yellow wash 
from pillars, walls, and groinings, and caused the 
roof to be decorated, and its bosses gilded. The 
old Bishop’s throne and ‘organ screen were re- 
moved, the stalls rearranged with much new 
carving, and provision was made for lighting and 
warming the cathedral. Besides these improve- 
ments, the eastern cloisters were restored and 
glazed, and the large piers under the central tower 
were underpinned, and rendered secure. £20,000 
was spent upon these works. In 1866 the late 
Canon Norris started a bold movement for re- 
building the whole of the nave, instead of two or 
three bays, as previously proposed by the dean 
and chapter... The late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., 
who was appointed as architect, followed the work 
of Abbot Edmund Knowle (1306-’32)-east of the 
transepts. The nave and the western towers up 
to the level of its roof were completed in 1877, at 
a cost of £48,000. In’ 1886 Mr. J. W: Dod 
offered £5,000 towards the completion of the 
western towers, in accordance with Mr. Street’s 
design. Further sums were raised, and by June 
21, 1888, Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., who, on the 
death of Mr. Street, had become the architect to 
the Chapter, carried out this work at a cost of 
£8,000. In the same year a‘sum of £3,100 was 
expended in effecting the complete restoration of 
the 15th-century gate-house and the Norman 
archway of the abbey. Thus, during the life- 
time of the late Dean Elliot some £88,000 were 
spent on the cathedral. 

Except the restoration of the north transept in 
1890, with its beautiful window filled with stained 
glass by Powell, no important work was carried 
out in the cathedral after this until June, 1892, 
when it was decided to restore the central tower 
and Elder Lady Chapel, and repair the defects in 
the choir arrangements. By March, 1893, the 
present dean, Dr. Pigou, was able to commence 
the restoration of the tower and Elder Lady 
Chapel, and not long afterwards the new choir 
arrangements were undertaken, and the restora- 
tion of the north cloister—all of which works are 
now completed. : 

‘Every stone of the old tower that was sound has 
been carefully preserved and replaced. The new 
stone used has been taken from the same quarry 
at Dundry as that from which the tower was 
originally built, and the pitch of the lofty north- 
east pinnacle has been carefully preserved from 
the indubitable evidence of the stones at its base 
found in si/w. In the restoration of the Elder 
Lady Chapel also, care has been taken to leave 
untouched the almost unique carving in the 
capitals and spandrels of the arcades; the intro- 
duction of an additional order in the fine western 
archway, though a bold stroke, must be admitted 
to be an wsthetic improvement, as well as justified 
by the necessity of strengthening an arch which 
has to transmit the thrust of the tower to the new 
and massive external buttress. The east window 
has been’ filled with stained-glass by Messrs. 
Hardman. Coming to the choir, a very fine 
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THE LONDON CHURCHES ERECTED 
SINCE THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


i eee! following is a brief résumé of the long 
paper read on Monday evening, April 29, 
before the Toynbee Antiquarian § yciety, by Thos. 
Francis Bumpus. Love for old Pointed art, 
remarked the lecturer at the outset, never died 
out in England, even during those eras of 
Classicism, the Stuart and Hanoverian periods. 
Even the absurdities of Strawberry Hill, and 
several Gothic churches scattered up and down 
the country attest this. A glance through the 
volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine—about the 
only periodical at the ,beginning of the present 
century in which the arts were represented—is 
sufficient to show that while the descriptions of 
architectural subjects are well written, they 
too often betray an ignorance of technicalities. 
Still, we owe a debt of gratitude to this publica- 
tion, Mr. Bumpus remarked, as well as to writers 
of the last century, such as Warton, Carter, and 
Milner, and, coming down to a later period, the 
novels of Sir W. Scott, whose vivid portrayal of 
Medizval manners, customs, and buildings did 
much towardsfanning the flame of the great Gothic 
Revival, which for so long a period since its almost 
total extinction in the 17th century had feebly 
flickered. The magnificent and costly works of 
Britton, Coney, Cotman, the Elder Pagin and 
Le Keux, Wild, and others during the ‘teens ”’ 
and ‘‘twenties’’ of the present century were, 
however, of little prattical use, for churches as 
bad could be were being built all over the 
country, chiefly under the “ Million Act’? of the 
latter part of George ILI.’s reign. St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, and three churches by Barry, in Isling- 
ton, were notable exceptions; the former pos- 
sessing a bond fide vaulted roof, and the latter 
much dignity of outline, albeit their detail was 
faulty. In 1838-9 the Cambridge, Camden, and 
Oxford Architectural Societies were formed, and 
much practical good flowed from this, as well as 
from the publication, in 1841, of the Evelesiologist, 
and from the writings of Parker, Petit, Rickman, 
Pugin, Sharpe, and others. A remarkable church 
was built 1841-4—far in advance of its age—St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell, its architect, Sir G. G. Scott; 
none of the churches by the older practitioners, 
Poynter, Salvin, Scoles, or Ferrey, in any way 
approaching it in excellence of detail. Passing 
on to a later period, such names as Butterfield, 
Brandon, Carpenter, Pearson, and Street came 
upon the scene. No very. great or original 
churches were produced from 1845 to 1853, 
this being what tbe lecturer termed the 
‘* copying ’’ phase of the Revival, models 
being furnished by Old English examples. 
St. Andrew’s, Wells - street; St.’ Barnabas, 
Pimlico; St. John, 8S. Hackney; St. Stephen, 
Westminster; the Apostolic Church, Gordon- 
square; and Holy Trinity, Bessboro’ Gardens, 
were instanced as excellent examples of churches 
built after the old examples. St. Mary Magda- 
lene, Munster-square, was specially dilated upon 
as embodying all the attributes of a town church 
in which the clerestory was absent. As examples 
of churches built in London under the second or 
inventive phase of the movement, Mr. Bumpus 
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instanced the stately and abnormal ones built 
by Mr. Butterfield: St. Matthias, Stoke Newing- 
ton; All Saints’, Margaret-street; St. Alban, 
Holborn: and St. Augustine, Queen’s Gate. 
These churches were largely entered into—the 
saddleback tower of St. Matthias; the breadth 
and grandeur of St. Alban’s; the gorgeous- 
ness of All Saints’; the original belfry of St. 
Augustine’s ;—each was contrasted and com- 
pared. The difference in feeling between the 
frescoes at All Saints’ and those in water-glass 
at St. Alban’s was pointed out, Mr. Bumpus 
remarking that a happy medium between the 
naturalistic treatment of the former and the 
archaisms of the latter was hit by Holiday’s 
frescoes in the sanctuary wall of White's stately 
church of All Saints, Notting Hill. ‘The 
introduction of a foreign element into our 
ecclesiastical architecture was due, the lecturer 
thought, to the writings of Ruskin, the Lille 
competition, and to the increased facilities for 
foreign travel. Scott’s churches of St. Andrew, 
Westminster, and St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington; 
Street’s St. James the Less, Upper Garden- 
street; Pearson’s St. Peter’s, Vauxhall; and that 
noble group from the designs of James Brooks in 
Haggerston and Shoreditch, were described at 
considerable length as being affected more or less 
by foreign forms. A brief sketch of Burges, and 
his only London church, St. Faith, Stoke 
Newington, was given. It was pleasurable, 
remarked Mr. Bumpus, to observe that all those 
architects who had evinced this liking for Con- 
tinental Gothic, should have in their works, 
executed during the last twenty years, refurned 
to our insular forms. St.John the Divine, Ken- 
nington, by Street; St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensing- 
ton, by Scott; Mr. Scott jun.’s St. Agnes, 
Kennington, and All Hallows, Southwark; 
Bodley and Garner’s St. Michael, Camden Town; 
and Oliverand Leeson’s St. Barnabas, Dulwich, 
were all examples of this. In St. John Evangelist, 
Red -Lion-square ;- St. Augustine, Kilburn; St, 
Philip, Stepney ; and St. James, Spanish-place ; 
their designers, Pearson, Cawston, and (Goldie, 
had, in the opinion of the lecturer, approached 
thé sublime in architecture. Clayton and Bell’s 
stained glass in St. Augustine, Kilburn, rivalled, 
if it did not excel; that at Chartres, Bourges, 
and Rheims in the richness and delicacy of its 
tinctures. é: 
' eo —r 9 ——____ 


THE LC.C. WORKS DEPARTMENT AS 
THEIR OWN CONTRACTORS. 


reply to the statement by Mr. Thomas 
Holloway, the manager of the Works De- 
partment of the London County Council contained 
in a report of the Works Committee, a summary 
of which appeared in our last issue, p. 615, Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, the superintending ‘architect of 
the Council, has drawn up a report, in which he 
explains that he has only been obeying the express 
wishes of the Council in insisting upon the best 
quality ‘of works and materials in the under- 
takings carried out forthe Council. The manager 
cannot, he thinks, have been officially aware of 
the excessive pressure which was in the earlier 
days of the Council put upon the superintending 


architect’s department to exact the best quality. 


of materials and workmanship. from every one 
over whom the architect had influence. All the 
specifications had to be prepared with a view to 
the work being carried out, if necessary, by con- 
tractors, and had to be written in the language 
ordinarily used where thoroughly good work was 
needed. It therefore followed that when these 
specifications were put into the hands of the 
Works Department they were expected to carry 
out the work on similar lines. The architect sees 
no reason for differing from the statement as to 
the relations between the. workmen and the 
members of the committee, but is of opinion that 
more importance might have been attached to 
the circumstances under which the department 
was hastily called into being. Much of its earlier 
work was necessarily experimental; therefore it 
was a mistake to intrust the whole of the business 
to them. =e ree 
At Tuesday's weekly meeting of the London 


County Council, the report of the Works Com- 


mittee came up for consideration. It will be 
recollected that the committee recommended that 
in the cases where the actual cost of the works 
had exceeded the original or amended estimates, 


the amount expended amounting in all to £2,777, 


or li per cent. on the estimates, should be 
approved. A motion by Lieutenant-Colonel Ford 
referring the statement of the manager embodied 


in the report to the various committee: 
with instructions to report to the Cou 
after discussion, nega-ived by 69 to 60 votes. — 
was agreed that the ~ Works — Committee t 
instructed to prepare a report making sugges- | 1s an a 
tions to prevent estimates being exceeded in the | tio 
future, and giving particulars of the jobbing work |; 
done. By 66 votes to 52 it was decided to add to} 
the report a statement that there was no reason 
for attributing to the architect the responsibility 
for the increased cost of various works. On a 
further amendment  exonerating the works 
manager and his department, there was an 
equanimity of votes, 54 for and 54 against, and 
the chairman declined to give a casting vote. | 
Mr. John Burns, M.P., in defending the action 
of the Works Committee, said experience proved 
that for builders to put in honest work, super- 
vised by the County Council’s clerks of works, 
meant bankruptcy to them. He asserted that the 
building trade was a notoriously speculative one, 
and in four years there had been 3,000 builders’ 
bankruptcies, with liabilities to the amount of 
three millions of money. That was paid for 
either by the extras of the successful men or by 
the scamped work of those who were just able to’ 
keep their heads above water. The debate was 
then adjourned. 
TT 


DAUNTSEY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
WEST LAVINGTON, WILTS. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


figs building was opened on Tuesday last by 
the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 
The main entrance is placed in the centre of the 
front of the school proper, the boys’ entrance 
facing the Cheverell-road. The principal door- 
way consists of an archway with double doors 
opening into a hall, from which corridors lead to 
the various parts of the school without passing | 
through any one room to get to another. At the 
back of the hall facing the entrance is placed the 
museum, for use also as a lecture-hall, and 
between the two is a glazed screen made to open, . 
so that on any special. occasion the hall may be 
used for an overflow audience. On the left of 
the hall is the library, and opposite to it the 
office or committee-room. ‘The inclosed corridor 
to the right gives access’ to classrooms divided 
by a removable partition, so that the two can be 
used as one ee and at the oy ot ip ee 
is the boys’ side entrance. Close to the latter | soot rah 
entrance is the cloak-room and lavatory for day Miser cnet 
boys, and for boarders to change their boots and being present, and the | 
wash. Adjoining this is the boot-cleaning house. So 
An open verandah at right angles to the 
corridor gives access to boots and science labora- 
tory, and a path leads to the latrines. The 
laboratory (30ft. by 20ft.) has a top light, and is 
fitted with a draught closet, having a flue con- 
nected with that of heating apparatus to carry off 
fumes. On the left of the hall is the dining- 
hall, with the head-master’s house and domestic 
offices beyond. The dining-hall will accommodate 
90. The first floor of the school block is 
approached by a stone staircase. Immediately at 
the top of the staircase are a bedroom and sitting- 
room for an assistant master, who will thus be in 
position to exercise proper control. The dormi- 
tories are open throughout, and each has a 
separate lavatory with fixed basins; opening off Ons 
the landing is a bath-room, a housemaid’s sink, | Harrison, of | 
and two-w.c.’s. Over the master’s rooms is a room | /4esday. 
for boxes and cisterns. The head-master’s house 
is placed at the south angle. The domestic} 
offices are located so as to be available for the 
house and the school, and consist of kitchen, 
scullery (with bread-oven), larder, lamp-room, 
wash-house and laundry, an open yard with two 
earth-clogets for servants. The rain-water is 
stored under ground, whence it is pumped toa 
cistern in the top room and laid on for use in the 
boys’ lavatories on both floors. Spring water is 
obtained from a well pumped to a separate. 
cistern. The head-master’s house, the. library, 
office, assistant master’s sitting-room and bed- 
rooms are warmed by open fireplaces. . These]. 
are also provided for occasional use in the dormi- | ~." 
tories, and asan auxiliary to the hot-water system 
in the dining-hall, entrance-hall, and class- 
rooms. The three last named, however, as well | 
as the museum and laboratory, are warmed by 
hot- water pipes supplied from a boiler. All the 
windows have sliding sashes in the lower part, | ... 
and fan lights opening inwards atthe top. Fresh | , 
air is also admitted to the museum, dorm B, | ' 
classrooms, and laboratory by flues in *the 
discharging vertically through ° 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
UNTSEY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, WEST LAYINGTON, 
. WILTS.—COLE ‘MEMORIAL CHURCH, YEOVIL.—sTAIRWAY; 
| CASTLE RISING, NORFOLK.—THE HALL OF A coUNTRY 
HOUSE AT BEDFORD.—COURTYARD OF SAN SALVADOR, 
SRVILLE.— DETAILS OF 90FT. TIMBER ‘TRUSS SPANS. 
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HE DAUNTSEY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, WEST 
‘ LAVINGTON, WILTS. 


(Seu description on p. 654.) 


-THE COLE MEMORIAL CHURCH, YEOVIL. 


$ church, which we illustrate from the Royal 
iademy, is about to be erected in the town of 
eovil, Somersetshire, in memory of an old in- 
bitant of the town—the late Mr. H..Cole—by 
his executors. The building is to be of Ham 
_ Hill stone, rubble-faced externally and hammer- 
_ dressed, coursed internally with rubbed ashlar 
quoins, mouldings, windows, arches, columns, &c. 
The seating is to be of oak, and the church is to 
‘be waggon-roofed, covered with slate, lead being 
used for the aisles and side chapel as well as tower 
.- The contractor is Mr. H. Pollard, of 
gwater ; and the architect is Mr. J. Nichol- 
Johnston, A.R.I.B.A:, 21, Princes-street, 
vil. The amount of the contract is £7,500. 


STAERWAY, CASTLE RISING, NORFOLK. 


$ illustration, reproduced from a water-colour 
' drawing by Mr. KE. Guy Dawber, calls for no special 
comment, as the subject is so well known as one 
“of the most interesting castellated remains in 
East Anglia: We gave a sketch of the quaint 
old almshouses near the church at Castle Rising 

in the Bumping Nuws for August 16, 1889, and 


ence,an extensive view is obtained. The great 
staircase is one of the most. remarkable 
ures still standing, and in some respects 
inds the visitor of parts of Mont St. Michael 

ormandy. 
INTERIOR OF HALL FOR COUNTRY HOUSE. 
s Hall, which we illustrate from the current 
al Academy Exhibition, was executed for 
C. St. Amory by Messrs. Scott and Morris, 
itects, of 30, Great James-street, London. 
_hall forms the central feature of a 
Ul suburban house, with two other sitting- 
and five bedrooms. The plan is 
arranged that the hall forms a private 
ung-room, where the family may assemble 
thout being disturbed by the passage of 
Servants. In the general treatment, a broad, 
homely character has been aimed at, in contra- 
‘distinction to the mere mechanical precision 
ich marks most modern work. The beams, for 
nee, are finished with the adze instead of 
8 plane, and the characteristic surface thus 
tained peta give the quality of old work. 
h of all the other work in the same 
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way it has been attempted to suggest the special 
quality of each particular material. The wrought 
ironwork bears the mark of the hammer and the 
file, and the bricks retain the characteristic 
surface which belongs to burnt clay. The fire- 
place, with its wide, low seats and broad hearth, 
is made for comfort and warmth, while in the 
opposite wall, not shown in the drawing, the hall 
is lighted by one of those lofty mullioned windows 
which extends from floor to ceiling. The stair- 
case and gallery over the ingle lend that charm 
of mystery and suggestiveness which helps so 


much to complete the artistic effect of a room. 


COURTYARD OF SAN SALVADOR, SEVILLE. 


Mr. A. Watziace Rimineton, whose charming 
drawing we reproduce to-day, sends us the 
following description to accompany it :—Seville 
is a busy city of white houses, palm-shaded 


palazzos, and narrow streets. Its domestic archi- 
tecture is more or less Moorish in character, most 


of the houses retaining the Oriental patio, with 
cool arcades and wealth of flowers, and most of 
its churches showing traces of Moorish detail in 
coffered roof, or mosque-like tower, ajimez 
In one of 
its most bustling little squares there is a narrow 
and commonplace little gateway, which leads 
into what was once a small cloister close to thé 


window, or stringcourse of azulejos. 


church of San Salvador, and on one side of this 
little cloister is the tower given in the sketch. 


The Renaissance detail has evidently been added 


to an earlier Gothic structure, but the result is 
very picturesque, especially when the tower is 
seen against the deep blue of an Andalusian sky. 


TIMBER TRUSS SPANS. 


CoNSIDERABLE importance is attached to timber 
construction in countries where wood is to be had 
in abundance, and it is of interest to notice the 
public works that have been undertaken in the 


colony of New South Wales. We lately noticed 
the report of the Department of Public Works in 
that colony, in which some good types of timber 
construction are being employed in connection 
with bridges over the large rivers. No less than 
eight large bridges have -been erected under the 
charge of the supervising engineer for bridges, 
and have been opened for traffic during the year 
1893-4. The largest of these are the Cowra, 
Wentworth, and Aberdeen bridges over the Lach- 
lan, Darling, and Hunterriversrespectively. These 
have been erected at a cost of £106,964. Eight 
other bridges to cost £72,522 are in progress. As 
dllustrating the class of timber truss bridges 
which have been erected, we give an elevation, 
plans, sections, and details of a 90ft. timber truss 
span, designed by the engineer for roads and 
bridges, Mr. Robt. Hickson. Since 1884 an 
improved sort of truss has’ been used, the principal 
features of which are, according to Mr. Hickson’s 
report, ‘‘ the use of marketable lengths of timber, 
the adoption of open chords and braces, always 
accessible to the brush, and ease with which any 
defective timber can be replaced.’’ ~In each of 
the new 90ft. spans there is said to be a saving of 
450c.ft. of timber, and the trusses are capable of 
carrying 10ft. more roadway than in the old type 
truss, thus affording greater travelling facilities 
at reduced cost. Shorter lengths of timber are 
used, thus effecting a large saving and greater 
ease in framing. And it is stated that the saving 
effected by the new type of truss is, on the average, 
about 20 per cent. From a careful examination 
of the details we illustrate, it will be seen that 
the truss consists of nine panels of double 
chords and braces, with coupled 2in. suspending 
rods at the ends, and l}in. rods to the centre 
panels. The top and bottom chords, which are 
13ft. high between centres, are both double; the 


| former are sprung open in the centre to receive the 


cast-iron shoes of the braces, which are shown in 
detail on the right hand of the sheet. The batter 
and intermediate braces are also double, as shown 
by the plans beneath the elevation of truss, and 
are bolted together at the ends and in their centre, 
thus insuring great stiffness with the least ex- 
penditure of material. The top chord is made up 
of two pieces, each 14in. by 6}in., bolted together 
as shown in the plan at the top of sheet; the 
lower chord of two pieces, each 12in. by 5in. (see 
plan). The braces A, B, and C are each of two 
pieces, Sin. by 4}in. ;. while the batter braces are 
of larger scantling, each of the pieces being 14in. 
by 63in. The counter braces in the centre of 
span are, as shown, arranged to cross each other, 
one double, the other single; and, as will be seen 
in the elevation, there are three 14in. rods to this 
panel, as also at theends of truss. Themanger these 
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suspension rods are arranged is shown in the 
sections at OO, PP on the right-hand side of 
the shest (top). Details of the bridge floor and 
planking may be seen on referring to the plan, 
which shows half the planking removed and the: 
cross beams and. stringers, and to the cross 
section. The details of the suspension rods, 
wind-stays, and the cast-iron shoes for counter 
and batter braces are fully illustrated in our sheet. 
As an example of economical timber ‘trussing 
in which the timbers are of short length, and 
framed so that every part of the bridge will be 
accessible to the painter’s brush, we haye plea-_ 
sure in giving these details. The truss resembles 
that of the bridge over Glennie’s Creek at Cam- 
berwell, an elevation of which is given in the 
same report, the creek being spanned by two 
trusses of this description, with a centre pier of 
timber. 
—__—_——$ ee 


CHIPS. 


Lord Morley’s Committee of the House of Lords 
have passed the Bill which grants to the City and 
South London Railway Company an extension of 
time for three years, within which to construct the 
authorised extension of their Electric Railway from 
Stockwell to Clapham-common. This Bill has now 
been sanctioned by both Houses. 


Fire broke out on Saturday evening on the stage 
of the Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, and damage 
amounting to about £3,000 was caused. The fire 
took place a couple of hours before the usual tims 
for commencing the performance. The proscenium 
wall and curtain fortunately protected the audi- 
torium from the flames, but the scenery, dressing- 
rooms, carpenter’s shop, and painting shop were 
entirely destroyed. 


At a late hour on the night of Tuesday week 
Mr. David Barry, contractor, of Nottingham, was 
found lying with his throat cut upon the grave in 
which the remains of his parents are interred, in the 
churchyard of Llantarnam, Mon. Mr. Barry was 
removed to the Newport Infirmary, where he is 
recovering. A letter was found upon him stating 
that-his reason for the deed was certain troubles, 
Mr. Barry was well known in Nottingham and 
district for many years as a contractor who had 
carried out several important works, mainly in con- 
nection with sewerage schemess In the earlier part 
of December last he was adjudged a bankrupt, and 
the examination was concluded in February. 


The statue of Martin Luther at Hisenach was 
unveiled on Saturday, the anniversary of his cap- 
ture by the Elector Frederick of Saxony. 


A parish church hall at Bridge of Allan, N.B., 
was tormally opened on Saturday. The extension 
includes a hall, session house, library, vestry, wait- 
ing rooms, and church officer’s house. Messrs, 
Honeyman and Keppie were the architects ; Messrs. 
M‘Arthur and Campbell, masons; Mr. Alexander 
Drysdale, joiner ; Mr. H. Nairn, slater; Mr. Henry 
Robertson, plumber; and Mr. R. Rose, painter. 
The cost has been about £1,300. 


The India Office have entered into a contract for 
the supply of the national memorial to be erected 
to mark the spot where rest the remains of the 
British officers who were murdered at Manipur on 
March 24, 1891, The memorial takes the shape of 
an obelisk monument, 30ft. high, of fine-axed, grey 
granite, built in courses. The lower base is (ft. 
square, the upper base 8ft. square, and the pedestal 
7tt. square. The cornice is: 8}ft. square, with 
chamfer and check mouldings. At the foot the spire 
measures 53ft. square, tapering to 3ft. at the top. 
On each side of the pedestal there will be a’ sunk 
panel of red, polished granite. The panel in front 
will bear an inscription, filled in with lead and gilded 
on the top. 


Messrs. J. Whitehead and Sons, granite merchants, 
Aberdeen and London, have commenced at their 
works in Aberdeen the construction of a memorial 
drinking fountain to be erected at Fochabers, N.B., 
in commemoration of Major Allan Wilson, who was 
killed with his whole party in Matabeleland by 
Lobengula’s warriors. The structure, which is of 
Gothic design, will be 18ft. high, and will be 
erected directly opposite the main entrance to 
Gordon Castle, a few yards off the public highway. 


A new lifeboat, house, and slipway are being 
constructed at Mevagissey, Cornwall, at a cost of 
£1,900. Messrs. Lang and Son are the contractors. 


Mr. James Clements, of Maidstone, died at his 
residence in College-road, in that town, on the ist 
inst., aged 67 years. He was formerly in business 
at a builder in Maidstone, and for a long period the 
head of the firm of Clements and Wallis, since his 
retirement known as E. Wallis and Sons, of Mill- 
street, Maidstone. 

The Government have commissioned Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A, to execute a large statue of 
Cromwell. It will probably be erected at West-. 
minster. 
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Mr. Marrmy Unperwoop,- who was lately 
found drowned in the river at Bolton, Lancashire, : . a 
was at one time a member of the firm of archi- | Brrr GHAM.—The erection of new stabling, 
tects, Lloyd, Williams, and Underwood, ~ of | #nd granaries at the Corporation W harf in 
Denbigh, North Wales. He gained honours as yp oladay abrowt My. ~ pape Bork SONNE 

tudent iversit hoi as now been completed. e corporation possess 
Fie Cae ne, po eees Stedon, being eight blocks of stabling in different parts of’ the 
city, and a central granary meeting the require- 


first in Construction and in Fine Arts, and won 

ize at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
Ai ps Wa anti: ‘of 5 pee ack fe “the ments of the different departments of the corpor- 
castles and churches of North Wales, and for| ation has now been provided. _Plans were 
many years contributed largely to the Bumprye | Prepared by Mr. W.S. Till, the city surveyor, 
Nzws and other professional journals. He was |®0d in June, 1893, the contract of Mr. Fenwick, 
an exceptionally talented architect, and his| W ee See Stace ree 
k peas eae work has ‘been carried ou st of abou 
FF ee ey teh order aes £6,000. ‘The block is bounded on one side by the 
canal, on another by a railway siding, and on a 


59 years of age, and was to the last industrious 

d deeply int i thing relating t 
a Overy thing relaling to third by the main street ; it is about 200ft. long by 
36ft. wide, and is erected mainly of red brick, the 


art. Work was to him a pleasure, and he entered 

into anything that required creative power anda A 

development of the beautiful with the enthusiasm | floors being of concrete. On the ground floor 
there is new stabling for 25 horses. There are 

also a storeroom and an engine-room, the latter 


of a young man. He possessed the gift of 
iginality that few h i ld : 

egret oY Dave in “on equal. degege containing a 12H.P. gas-engine. Steam hoists. 

are provided for raising the grain and hay to the 


Rapid in work and untiring in effort, he accom- 
lished throughout hi fessional lif re than 

aR Ee tit ee ee first and second floors, which are used as granaries. 

Carpirr.—On Saturday last Lord Tredegar 


most men are capable of doing. In his later 

years he had been unfortunate, and the end of his 
life came before the reward which he so well opened the new Children’s Home at Roath, 
deserved. Cardiff, ‘The design is plain and unpretentious 
Siz Grorce Buowanan, M.D., F.RS.,’ for- |in a modern Domestic style, Gothic in feeling, 
merly medical officer to the Local Government|in Bath stone and Ruabon red pressed brick 
dressings and bands with moulded brick strings 
and cornices and Maesycymmer stone shoddies for 


Board, died on Sunday, aged 64 years. Dr. 
Buchanan was one of the original medical officers : : 

the facings. A sculptured figure in Portland 
stone representing St. Margaret, by Mr Worm- 


of health in London, being appointed to St. 
leighton, of Cardiff, is placed in a niche in the 


Giles’s in 1856. In that capacity he originated 
methods of inquiry in sanitary matters not before : gore € 

front elevation. Accommodation is provided for 
30 children. 


attempted, working at the relation of overcrowd- 
ing and other insanitary conditions of disease, and 

Cuxstrer.—The Bishop of Chester recently 

opened the new mission Church of the Good 


originating a system of collecting statistical 
information as to the public health of the district. 

Shepherd in Sealand-road. The building is 

designed to suit the double purpose of a mission 


In 1861 he was asked by the Privy Countil to 
assist in the elucidation of various sanitary ques- 

tions of pressing importance. In 1862 he was | church and infant-school. The plan of the new 
employed to inquire into the occurrence of typhus | building has, therefore, been considerably in- 
fever in some of the northern towns during | fluenced by the double use for which it has been 
the cotton famine, and to suggest and super- | erected. For church purposes the building com- 
intend measures of prevention; and in 1865 prises nave, 48ft. by 24ft., with entrance porch ; 
he visited and inspected twenty-five towns, | chancel, 20ft by 15ft. 6in.; vestry, 14ft. 6in. by 
with an aggregate population of 600,000, | 12ft., with entrance porch for clergy and choir 
i and baptistery. The nave will seat about 200 
persons. ‘The walls externally are faced with 


in order to report upon the improved health 
which had followed from the adoption in them of 

Ruabon pressed bricks, with stone dressings. The 
roofs are covered with green slates, and sur- 


better methods of drainage, of filth removal, and 
of water supply. His report on this subject was 

mounted by a bell turret. For the woodwork of 
the interior pitch-pine has been used. The 


80 conclusive as to give a great impulse to similar 
contractor is Mr. Edwin Jones, of Mason-street, 


reforms elsewhere, and his incidental discovery of 
the extent to which mortality from phthisis could 

Chester, and the architect Mr. H. Beswick, of the 
same city. The cost has been £2,500. : 


be diminished by subsoil drainage, which was con- 

firmed by further and special investigation, led to 

a great increase in the popularity of water- Denaicu.—The parish church of St. Davi 

F.28e Systems of sewage disposal. In 1869 Dr. | which has been Sitincty rebuilt Ss 2 saree’ 

Buchanan was permanently appointed as a medical | “yo go, plans by Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, archi- 
tect and county surveyor, Denbigh, was recon- 
secrated by the Bishop of St. Asaph last week. 


inspector under the Privy Council ; in 1871 he was 
The former edifice was built a generation since, 
from designs by the late Mr. R. K. Pearson, of 


transferred to the Local Government Board as 
assistant medical officer, and in 1879 he suc- 
ceeded to the headship of his department. On 
his retirement, in 1892, he was knighted. He Oswestry. The new church has-a nave the same 
ert ae some years as president of the Society length (74ft.) as the former one, but the building 
of Medical Officers of Health. covers more ground from the addition of disles 
So SCE TI and transept, the lengthening of the chancel with 

CHIPS organ chamber and vestry. The nave is 33ft. Gin. 

5 ie : wide, and is divided from the aisles by three 
Sit John Millais’ “Speak, Speak!” now hung | arches on each side, above which are clerestory 
at the Academy, has been purchased for the nation windows. The chancel is 21ft. wide and 39ft. 
by the trustees of the Chantrey Baquest. long internally, and has a vestry on the north 
Major-General R. D. Crozier, R.E., held an in- | side and an organ chamber on the south. The 
quiry on Friday, at Calverley, Yorks, relative to an | altar is raised seven steps above the floor of nave. 
application made by the urban council for sanction | The east window is a three-light lancet, and all 
= cde £1,363 for works of water supply. The the other windows are of) lancet form. The 
present hunted ‘a statement, which showed the | shale interior of the ehusehkcw lined with brick 
present estimated populsson of Calverley to be and the outside with stonework in irregular 
2 courses, the old stone being used up, whilst the 

door and window dressings are of freestone from 


2,595; the acreage is 2,113; rateable value £16,708. 
Cefn and Ruabon. The roof over nave is open 


visitation address at Herefo rred 
extensive works of church restoration which 
been carried out in that diocese during the 
two years. All Saints’, in Hereford, alth : 
not completed, has been extensively restored thi 
roof and the tracery of the windows bei 
renewed, and the church entirely reseated. At 
Cradley, a porch has been added ; extensi 
alterations have been made in the nave and aisles — 
of Burghill Church. Bacton Church, whi 
possesses one of the few pre- Reformation chalices 
has been almost rebuilt ; the church at Winforton, 


ancient Priory Church of Leominster has been 
restored, thus completing the work undertak 
years ago. The nave of Clodock, long dilapidated 
and ruinous, is to be .re-roofed. Lilancillo, f 

many years past disused, in consequence of its 
dangerous condition, has lately been re-roofed 
A reredos has been erected in Lugwardine nd 
also at Upton Bishop; and the large window in 
the south transept of Hereford Cathedral is abow 
to be filled with stained glass as a memorial of 3 
the late Bishop Atlay. RS sa es oe 

Liverroot.—Hitherto Liverpool, the lar 

cotton receiving port in the world, has been with- 
out an Exchange for that manufacture ; but it has 
now been decided to supply that want by trans- | 
forming several suites of offices ia Brown’s Build 
ings into a meeting hall. Practically the whole 
of the central portion of Brown’s Buildings 
be required for the new Cotton Exchange. The 


the handsome building has been one of construc- 
tional difficulty. Under the supervision of Mr. 
J. Francis Doyle, of Liverpool, the architect for 
the Brown’s Buildings Company, Limited, ie is 
being accomplished without interference with th 
y tenants Doe ivine offices in the higher 
in other portions of the building. Mr. 
Gunning is the clerk of the works. 
NEWCASTLE - UNDER - L¥NE, — ; 
schools erected on the glebe land, off th 
market, N Wiebe on were — 
opened. The schools will replace old, buildis 
in Bagnall-street, and have cost over £4,0 
exclusive of site. They accommodate ¢ 
children, in three departments, and are of a pl 
character, being of brick, with Ruabon 
cotta dressings from~ the works of~ ; 
Edwards, the gables of main front towards- 
Tronmarket being treated in the style prevailing 
in the old Flemish brick buildings. ‘The rooms 
are paved with wood blocks, and faced internal 
to a height of about five feet with glazed bricks 
the upper portions of the walls being lined wit 
pressed bricks colour-washed, ar 
are plastered. The general con bs 
carried out by Messrs. H. and R. Inski 
Longton, from the designs and under the f 
superintendence of Messrs. Chapmar S. 
architects, Newcastle; Messrs. R.- Boyle 
Sons, London, being intrusted with the ven 


SoutHampron,—The construction of the ne 
station at Blechynden, Southampton Wes 
making progress towards completion. The stati 
buildings on up and down ‘platforms will be « 
story, 23ft. in height; lavatories, waiting a 
refreshment-rooms being provided. Th 
‘forms are each of great width, and 60 
length. The present station buildings 
pulled down, and the ground occupied by 
together with adjoining land, will be ut 
a goods yard. - This will be, when complete, th 
central station for Southampton. ~The prom: 
feature of the new station buildings will 
tower in the Italian style of architectur 
high. The tower will carry a clock with 
dials in opal glass, and striking the hours} 
bell weighing nearly half-a-ton. The contractor: 
for the building are Messrs. Lovatt and Oc 
Wolverhampton: © = oe 


Memorial stones have recently been laid of the 


ti Eoaacsuad Societies’ Hall at Cwmbwrla, The 
Mosh, sd provides foommodaton for clap| UP 10 th level of the uppor collar. The chancel 
zooms in conned ith F are 1s paved with encaustic tiles, supplied by Messrs. 
1 a Del foe rege nly Societios, a Carter and Co., of Poole, Dorset, and the steps 
are of green Connemara marble, by~ Messrs. 


library, and a hall for concerts and entertainments, 
_ The contract is being carried out by Messrs. J. and eich 
J. and H. Pattison, of Manchester. The church 
is heated with hot-water pipes. The accommo- 


=, Weaver, and the building will ba completed by 
dation is for 700. The general contract was 


the time the A.M.C. is held at Swansea. 
let to Mr. Samuels, of Wrexham, for over 


The foundation-stone of a Presbyterian church 


was laid in Heaton-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on : 

the 2ndinst.. The building occupies a corner site, | £5,000. The altar is of 15th-century character, 
and will be Early English in character, a feature | executed in British oak by Messrs. Henry Hems 
being a spire rising from an octagonal turret to the| and Sons, of Exeter; the reredos and pulpit are’ 
left of main entrance $8ft. in height. The building | of alabaster, and were carried out by Messrs. 
will be galleried, and will seat 800 persons, and Earp and Hobbs, of London and Manchester. 


_ adjoining are a lecture-hall and classrooms already. é 3 
* built and in use. Mr, W. Lister Newcombe, of Wallis ates prawone oe a 


Newcastle, is the architect, and the contract has Sirk fe 
been taken at £4,217 by Mr. Mauchlen. HenrerorpsHire.—Archdeacon Stanhope, in his 


The Upper Stour Valley Main Sewerage Boa 
have made an agreement with the Great We 
Railway Company for laying sewers throug 
Old Hill tunnel. The estimated cost. of the wa 
is £1,600, and the sompany will receive le: 
amounting to £200, and £120 for loss of tr 
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| TARY APPLIANCES. 
ESSRS. DOULTON AND CO., of Lambeth, 
jisley, and Paris, have issued a new 


‘g0 maa 


known to the profession. 
w edition a. 


nces are. The first plates, printed in colours, 


y, Messrs. Doulton’s ‘‘ metallo-keramic”’ 


naking a 
ef closet and the lead soil-pipe. By the 


ials is made. 
itute awarded the joint the only medal. 
er plate illustrates the Doulton ‘‘ Simplici- 


magnolia, wild rose, and brown. The closet 
trap are in one piece. 
gh-closets in 
matic flush-tanks, are well adapted for schools, 
ories, and prlic institutions. 

to discharge at any required intervals. 
| patterns are illustrated, showing con- 
ted. For hospitals, workhouses, and bar- 
a open stoneware closet is shown, very 
g and cleanly in action. Baths of every 
ption are illustrated ; the rolled-edge cast- 


n 
C] 


is in one complete casting with every fitting, 
is a very inexpensive and useful form. 
ral designs for exterior decoration are shown. 
xr departments illustrated are devoted to 
als, lavatories, flush - tanks, slop - sinks, 
ons, sinks, wash-tubs of glazed ware. 
ects will find this priced catalogue essen- 
r reference. At the end of each section 
are inserted for subsequent pages to be 


last meeting of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
ation, the mayor presented the report of the 
ng committee with regard to the extensions of 
city lunatic asylum at Coxlodge. He said they 
on the previous day opened the tenders for the 
structure, and the tender of Mr. Walter Scott 
Ml been accepted at £113,311. The foundations 
had cost £9,000, which would make £122,000, and 
tion to this there would be the furnishing. 
ly to a question, the mayor added that the 
lum Ea cost about one-third more than was 


vestry of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, at 
p-street Police-court on Friday, prosecuted 
ner of premises in Paul-street, Finsbury, for 
ting to comply with certain requirements in 
to drainage, The magistrate ‘sustained the 
on of the defendant, that the pipes in 
m were not drains, but sewers, and should 
‘ore be aap by the vestry. The vestry 

id this decision would throw the repair of 
reds of miles of pipes upon the rates, and he 
for Mom to submit to the High Court, which 


su 


oe | Of Haverhill, Suffolk, in memory 


eription panels. These are joined in their upper 
parts by cusped and traceried arches, and above the 
kes an ogee outline. Messrs. Harry Hems 

is, of Exeter, carried out the work. 


37 


catalogue of their sanitary specialities 


the designs, approved by 
authorities, have been comprised, so that 
ts, engineers, sanitary and other bodies 
@ able to find exactly the particular appliance 
require. Messrs. Doulton’s extensive potteries 
| art’ studios in Lambeth and Staffordshire 
e given them opportunities and facilities for 
gloping the many branches, sanitary arid 
c, of their manufactures. A glance through 
lates and pages of this comprehensive 
Jogue will show how varied and applicable to 
purpose of the architect and builder these 


v a very important addition to this work— 


to which we specially referred in a 
rate notice some time ago, and which 
ht to be generally known. The illus- 
ion shows the joint applied to the ‘‘ Sim- 
as”’ closet. Hitherto the difficulty has been 
perfect junction between the pottery 


process a thorough incorporation of the two 
The Sanitary Congress of the 
‘wash-down closet forming a slop-sink and 


, several designs of which are shown in 


Doulton’s improved 
lazed stoneware, with patent 


The tank can 


or aed closets, in which each basin 


baths and other kinds of various patterns 
styles of decoration occupy a large proportion 
catalogue. The ‘‘ Combination ’’ jointless 


combinations of levels of the various floors. 


Rear Sel ger 


‘THE BUILDING NEWS. 
: “COMPETITIONS. _ 


Crortton, Lanes.—The Chorlton Board of 
Guardians received on Friday a report from their 
Schools Committee stating that Mr. F. C. Pen- 
rose, F.RS., the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, felt himself.unable to 
accept the appointment of assessor in the com- 
petition for cottage homes and schools, but that 
they had arranged with Mr. J. MacVicar 
Anderson, his immediate predecessor as President 
of the Institute, to undertake the work for a fee 
of fifty guineas and expenses. Mr. Anderson 
had since inspected the drawings, and had made 
his award. He said he had carefully examined 
each one of the 18 sets of designs which had been 
submitted in competition for the proposed cottage 
homes and schools in the township. of Styal, 
Cheshire, and, so far-as merits in design and 
adaptability for the purpose of the buildings 
were concerned, he had no hesitation in placing 
the designs in the following order, viz.: No. 1, 
*Snowflake’’; No. 2, “A Home’’; and No. 3, 
“QQ E.D.”’. It was, however, extremely unfor- 
tunate that the author of ‘Snowflake ’’ provided 
accommodation for 286 children only, the condi- 
tions of the competition being that provision was 
required for 300 children, in cottages designed to 
accommodate not more than 20 in each, the first 
cottage to be at the entrance- gates and to also act 
as the receiving ward. The first cottage, in the 
design of ‘‘Snowflake,’’ was at the entrance- 
gates, but it provided accommodation for six 
children only in place of 20, leaving a deficiency 
of 14. In these circumstances Mr. Anderson 
was with great reluctance compelled to disqualify 
the design of ‘‘ Snowflake,’’ and he accordingly 
assigned the first place in the competition to the 
author’ of the design bearing the motto, ‘‘A 
Home,” and the second place to the author of 
the design bearing the motto ‘‘Q.E.D.”’ The 
third prize he awarded to the author of plans 
signed ‘‘ Village Homes.’’ The committee had 
resolved that the award of the prizes offered bein 
accordance with Mr. Anderson’s recommendation, 
as follows :—First, £75, ‘‘A Home,’’ Messrs. 
Charles Clegg and Sons ; second, £50, ‘*Q E.D.,’’ 
Mr. J. W. Beaumont ; third, £25, Messrs. W. 
Telford Gunson and Son. All the architects are 
of Manchester. The committee further resolved 
that having regard to the report of the assessor, 
‘‘that so far as merit and adaptability were con- 
cerned, he had no hesitation in placing the plans 
of ‘Snowflake’ first,’’ the board be recommended 
to adopt the plans of *‘ Snowflake,’”’ and that the 
author be intrusted with the carrying out of the 
work. Mr. James B. Broadbent, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Manchester, was the author of the plans. The 
committee resolved to submit the whole of the 
plans prepared for the competition to public in- 
spection in the Chorlton Town Hall, and that 
application be made to the Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester to permit the Chorlton Town Hall also to 
be open on Sunday afternoon for such inspection. 
The estimates of the several architects were as 
follows :—‘‘ Snowflake,’’ £26,560; ‘‘ A Home,”’ 
£34,756; *© QED,” © £35,998; ‘+ Village 
Homes,’’ £305000. The report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

Crewe.—The Technical Instruction Committee 
of the borough of Crewe invited the following 
architects to send in competitive designs for their- 
proposed School of Art and Women’s Institute— 
viz., Messrs. J. W. Beaumont, G. E. Bolshaw, 
Chapman and Snape, Ford and Slater, J. Lane 
Fox, J. D. Mould, Jas. Stevens, Woodhouse and 
Potts, and Woodhouse and Willoughby. Messrs. 
W. Sugden and Son, F.R.I.B.A., Leek, were 
appointed assessors. Of the twelve designs sub- 
mitted, they placed first that numbered 7, and 
this decision has been accepted by the com- 
mittee. When the sealed envelopes were opened, 
the author was found to be Mr. James 
Stevens, F.R.I.B.A., 88, Mosley-street, Man- 
chester. The assessors in their report state that 


| the average result of the competitors’ labours is 


decidedly of good quality. The competitors have 
fairly well exhausted the methods of dealing with 
the site, and they have neglected few possible 
The 
planning of ‘‘ No. 7’’ is compact, yet very con- 
venient, and the artistic calibre of the elevations 
of marked superiority. Exclusive dependence is 
in no case made upon such makeshifts as skylights, 
the lecture-hall is acoustically superior to most of 
the others, and basements are avoided. ‘The 
cubings- given by the author appear to be 
inadequate, but the price named (5d. per foot) is 
a reasonable one for simple treatment. Design 


“No. 8” was placed second in order of merit; 


675 


but the plan was less satisfactory, and the sky- 
lighted basement was 4 disadvantageous feature. 
**No. 10,’? in which the elevations were in- 
different, was placed third. 


Duruam County Buriprnes Comprririon.— 
The design marked ‘‘Onward,’? by Messrs. 
Cooksey and Cox, 19, Craven-street, Charing 
Cross, W.C., has been placed first in this compe- 
tition instituted by the County Council of 
Durham ; and that marked ‘‘ Demos,’’ by Messrs. 
Barnes and Coates, 41, Fawcett-street, Sunder- 
land, second ; ‘‘ subject to clause 29 of the instruc- 
tions, which requires the successful competitor to 
obtain at his own cost a Jond-fide tender from 
some well-known contractor of good standing, 
and approved by the committee to carry out the 
work for the amount of his estimate.’’ - The 
county surveyor writes that ‘‘ until this is accom- 
plished the seals of the envelopes containing the 
remaining mottoes will not be broken.’’ Thirty- 
eight designs were received, Mr. Vickers Edwards, 
of Wakefield, the county surveyor for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, was the assessor, and the 
premiums offered were: £200 for the design 
placed first, and £100 for that placed second. 
The cost was limited to £22,000. The other four 
selected designs bear the mottoes ‘‘ Elvet,”’ 
‘‘ Development,” ‘* Quis,” and ‘* B.”’ 


Enriztp Scnoot Boarp.—The assessor, Mr. J. 
McVicar Anderson, to whom the ten competitive 
designs for the Chesterfield-road School were 
submitted, reported that he had no hesitation in 
placing first in point of merit the plan sent in by 
Mr. G. EH. T. Laurence, of Queen Victoria-street, 
the next best being that of Mr. Jones, of Harley 
Lodge, Bush Hill Park. The board resolved, 
subject to the approval of the Education Depart- 
ment, to accept Mr. Laurence’s design. The 
school will accommodate 1,194 children in three 
departments, with an assembly hall for their 
joint use. Cookery and manual-instruction rooms 
are also included in the scheme. Provision is 
made for a future infants’ assembly hall. 


Wittespen, N.W.—The assessor, Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson, has awarded first place in the Leopold- 
road board school competition to Mr. G. EK. T. 
Laurence, of Queen Victoria-street. The school 
board has accepted Mr. Laurence’s design. The 
school is planned to accommodate 1,250 children 
on three floors, with a central hall on each floor. 
A cookery and laundry centre is also provided. 
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CHIPS, 


A Government inquiry was held at Barnard Castle 
on Wednesday week in relation to a proposal by 
the urban council to borrow £3,500 for works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal. 


Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, C.B., is one of the fifteen 
candidates selected by the Council of the Royal 
Society to be recommended for election into that 
society. 


The partnership heretofore existing between G. D. 
Martin and E, K. Parchase, under the style of 
Martin and Purchase, of Mansion House Chambers, 
architects, has been dissolved. > 


A book-plate competition, instituted by the com- 
mittee of the public library at Bournemouth, has 
been won by Mr, J. S. Pearce, of Bournemouth, 
architect. There were 14 competitors, who sent in 
some 25 drawings. The second drawing in order of 
merit was voted to be that sent in by Mr. H. Smith, 
assistant surveyor, and the third that by Mr. 
Douglas Snowden. 


Ata recent trial heard in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Mr. J. Blandford obtained a verdict for 
£350 as compensation from the Sheerness corpora- 
tion for damage to his house in Newcomen-road, 
through illegal negligence on the part of the town 
council’s workmen in laying a sewer in the passage 
at the side of his house. The town council gave 
notice of appeal, and Mr. Blandford has now 
agreed to accept the council’s offer of £275—a 
reduction of £75 in the.damages awarded by the 
Court. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division on Friday, before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a common jury, an 
action was tried, ‘‘ Baty v. Whitehead and others,’’ 
in which the plaintiff, a banker at Newcastle, sued 
the defendants for damages forinducing him, by the 
issue of a prospectus containing untrue statements, 
to subscribe and pay for 100 preferred shares of £1 
each in the Art Stone Veneering Syndicate 
(Limited), of which the defendants were directors. 
For the defence it was contended that the defendants 
honestly believed the statements in the prospectus 
to be true when they made them. The jury found 
for the plaintiff, for whom his Lordship entered 
judgment for £100 and costs. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, — 


Tue Roya Instirvte or Brrrisu ARCHITECTS. 
—The annual general meeting of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects was held on Monday 
evening in the room of the institute, Conduit- 
street, W., Mr. F.C. Penrose, F.R.S., the presi- 
dent, in the chair. The chief business was the 
consideration and adoption of the annual report 
of the council, which, after referring to the losses 
the institute had sustained since the issue of the 
last report by the deaths of Mr. Wyatt Pap- 
worth, keeper of the Soane Museum; Mr. Ewan 
Christian, a royal gold medallist. and president 
1884-86; and Sir Henry Layard, an Hon. Fellow 
who had been connected with the institute for 44 
years, and who had received the royal gold medal 
in 1868, showed a satisfactory state of affairs. 
The- Fellows now numbered 604, and the Asso- 
ciates 921. During the past twelve months five 
Fellows (who were previously Associates) had 
been elected, and 91 Associates (19 of whom were 
previously students), while the number of hon. 
Associates was 61, and Hon. Corresponding 

Members 55. The number of students had in- 
creased from 101 to 148, and of probationers from 
577 to 736. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting of this association was held on May 1st 
in. the Royal Institution, Mr. W. W. Robertson, 
president, in the chair. Mr. John Burn read a 
paper on plumbing, in which he discussed, ina 
technical way, the questions connected with all 
kinds of inside and outside plumber work. A 


with, secretary. ‘The chairman, in his closing} Tto- 
jaddress as president, be ae sas por [We goer ie Ke 
event that had occurred during the two years he| our corr pee 
had been presidentof thesociety had beentheestab- | G™wm uP ae balefly as possi 
lishment of the School of Architecture and Applied Ti in nant eats 

Arts and the appointment of Professor Simpson | gommutications Fespaotinganestrats 
to the chair of architecture at University College, | should be addressed to the EDI 
He not only congratulated them as ‘a society, but | News, 332, es eee and not to 
he could embrace in his congratulations Liver- Bh Benue ove other touite ‘ 
pool as the first centre that had taken upon itself | tibutors’ risks, and the Editor will 1 
the establishment of such an educational work ; } pay for, or be liable for, unsought contri 
and further, he congratulated the whole of the| Cheques and Post-office Orders to be 
profession generally upon the accomplishment of | Taz Srranv NuwsraruR Company, L 
a scheme that had been so- long desired and so ,; Bis : 
long looked for. He regarded the promotion of 
such a school as the great centre from which 
would spring new life and greater vigour in the 
development of art by the systematic training 
which their younger members could now obtain, 
The cordial thanks of the society were accorded 
to the retiring president at the close of the 
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CHIPS. 


At Thorverton, Devon, on Friday, Major-General 
C. Phipps Carey, R.E., an inspector from the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry relative to an 
application by the Tiverton rural district council 
for sanction to borrow £1,200 for works of sewerage. 


An iron hospital has just been erected in Goose- 
lane, Grantham, for the corporation of that town, 
for the reception of cases of infectious diseases, 
Mr, W. Harbrow, of London, was the contractor. 


The technical instruction committee of the Crewe 


discussion followed. One point which was a good | ¢, i ; Advertisements and alterations in serial ady 
: ; wn council have accepted the design of Mr, James ; ffice by Tuesday morning to 
deal debated was the comparative merits of lead Stevens, F.R.I.B.A.; of Moseley-street, Man- ofr te te ae mesa Sees Aa a 8 


and zinc for. roofing purposes. Most of the 
speakers favoured the use of lead. ‘The value to 
be attached to the use of safety-valves on kitchen 
boilers also came in for a good deal of notice. 
Most of the speakers advocated the use of the 
safety-valve ; but one speaker declared that he 
was invariably opposed to its use. It was, he 
said,-a trap which led people into trouble, by the 
valve getting stiff and unworkable. The proper 
safety-valve was to have the pipes properly pro- 
tected, so that there could be no risk of their 
being frozen. Some of the blame of the freezing 
of pipes was attached by certain of the speakers 
to the practice of having the pipes conducted 
through the house in chases which were miere 
ventilating shafts of cold-air; but it was pointed 
out that a draught in the chase could be avoided 
by having the woodwork fitted close in to the 
pipes at each floor. There was a consensus of 
opinion that the cisterns should be so placed as to 
ie as oat to the occupier of house as to the 
plumber himself. Two or three of the practical § : A 
plumbers remarked how much the iniscdeobon of ie oe per jp tie ae gone ruses 
drawn lead traps had ‘occasioned the loss of prac. The block now consists of the hall erected in 1889 
tice among plumbers in the working of lead, and | 9¢ a cost of nearly £2,000, and seated for 500 
was consequently a bar to the education of the persons; the soup kitchen and offices built at a 
apprentice. At the close of the discussion the| jater date at an outlay of nearly £300; and three 
association, on the motion of the chairman, | classrooms just finished at an expenditure of 
seconded by Mr. H. J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., adopted | £1,000. ga Dog ca oes 

a resolution declaring that the association recog-} Alterations are being made to Wellington College, 
nised the efforts of plumbers to increase the Berks, embracing the ventilation, which will now 
efficiency of their trade by educational and other be carried out. on the Boyle system, the latest 
influences, and viewed with approval a system of he 


: patented improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
registration such as that. adopted by the Society | ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
for National Registration of Plumbers, and by 4 : 


) vitiated air, Z 
ne ae Society for the Registration of|- Memorial stones were laid at Bloxwich, Staffs, 
um pers. 


last week, of a new Primitive Methodist chapel 
which is being erected in High-street. The build- 
ing will be Classic in character, the facade being of 
terracotta and red brick, and the internal arrange- 
ments, including a gallery, a prayer-meeting room, 
a vestry, and an organ loft, with seating for 600 
worshippers. The cost.is estimated at £1,915, 
Mr. S. Loxton is thé architect, and the builder is 
Mr. W. Hopkins, Thorp-street, Birmingham.- — 


The Chancellor of London Diocese gave judgment 
on Friday in the case of the application by the 
vicar and churchwardens of St. John’s, Potter’s 
Bar, for a faculty to enlarge their parish church by 
pulling down the apse at the east end thereof, 
which at present served as a chancel, and in lieu of 
it to erect a chancel as well as a chancel aisle, an 
organ-chamber, and a vestry, thereby giving 100 
additional sittings. Mr, Knight is the architect, for 
the alterations. Opposition to the faculty was 
based on three grounds: That the alteration in- 
volved the removal of a large number of remains; |> 
that it was not.required ; and that the funds sub- 
soribed or promised were insufficient: to. defray the 
cost of the alterations. The church was built 59. 
-years ago. The faculty was granted on condition 
that the outside walls are built on arches and the 
flooring of the additions built in concrete on iron 
girders, with free ventilation between the flooring 
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chester, for a new art school and women’s institute, 
and have placed the work of carrying out the 
scheme in his hands, The estiinated: cost. of the 
building will be about £5,000. 


The memorial which has been erected in West- 
minster Abbey to perpetuate the memory of the if 
late Professor .J. Couch Adams, the astronomer, Bhitlings each); ag Save aie 
was unveiled yesterday (Thursday) afternoon. ine ee bound volumesiof Vols. XTa. 
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The new block of buildings added to Merchant Stree ee. LII., LIV., LVI 
Taylors’ School in Charterhouse-square, consisting I, LXIIL., LXLV., 

of the head-master’s house and a dining-hall, has 
this term left the builders’ hands. The dining-hall 
has been opened for use, but the head-master’s 
house will not be ready for occupation till Sep- 
tember. The building is from designs by Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash, architect to the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. Itis of red brick with stone facings, 


A hall erected in Guinea-street, Redland, Bristol, 
six yearsago, and known as Redcliff Parish Room, 
was but an instalment of the block of buildings 
opened on Tuesday in their completed form, the 
addition consisting of classroomsand second entrance. 
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CAPEHILL -BOTLER 
To the Editor of the 
Srr,—We have seen the 
with respect to above; and 
us considerable injury, w 
the facts of the matter as 
~The apparatus in question 
safely-valve in the form 
that this safety-valve ¥ 
proved by its having save 
frost on three occasions, and 


been tampered with, the explosion ¢ 
death of one of Mr. Bonehill’s men w 
have happened. But Mr. B lls 
thicker piece of lead in the fusible p 
one which had been in previo aly: § 
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its safety action nugatory. ; 

Bonehill was to blame, and that 

ever aie Us, anaes ond taking 
inion upon the question of appeal 

agen of the Board of Trade. I 
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Guascow ARCHITECTURAL AssocrATION.—The 
general monthly meeting was held on Tuesday - 
evening in the rooms, 114, West Campbell-street, 
when Mr. David B. Dobson read a paper on 
. ‘Decorated Gothic,”’ illustrated by diagrams and 
limelight views. 


Liverpoot Axonirecrurat Socrery,— The 
annual meeting of this society was held on 
Monday evening in the Law Society’s Lecture 
Room, Union - court, Liverpool, Mr. Henry 
Hartley, F.R.1.B.A., presiding over a numerous 
attendance. The council’s report stated that the 
society numbered 129 members, as compared with 
130 at the close of the previous year. Regret was 
expressed that the new School of Architecture had 
not been so well attended as the council hoped it 
would have been. The financial statement 
showed receipts amounting to £110 15s. and there 
-was a balance in hand, after meeting expenses, of 
£7 14s. The report and balance-sheet having 
been adopted, the following officers were elected :— 
Mr. A. Culshaw, F.R.I.B.A., president ; Messrs. 
H. W, Keef and J. Woolfall, vice-presidents ; 
Mr. J. W. Blakey, A.R.I.B.A., librarian; Mr. 
James Dod, treasurer; and Mr. Henry L. Beck- 
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ANCHESTER MUNICIP. 
_ SCHOOL COMPETI 
S1z,—I inclose copy of correspon 
has taken place between Mr. Alfred 
Spalding and Cross, authors of the 
design, and myself, and I do so 
you will publish the letters* 


S 


* It is ‘impossible to-spa: 
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and the concreted surface over graves, 
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WAY 


, in order that the serious attention 
fession, the Institute, and Association 
drawn tothe matter. = §* _ 

wing were two of the conditions issued 
ing architects by the Corporation of 


regard, howeyer, must be paid to the 
of accommodation asked for, and to 
ost, which should not exceed £75,000. The 
ation reserve to themselves the right of 
ing any estimate, and disqualifying any 
2 which they may consider likely to exceed 
. estimated cost by more than 5 per cent.’ 
No distinguishing mark, motto, or device 
must be put on the drawings, description, state- 
ent, envelope, or case by the competing archi- 
.or their agents.’’ 
ou will perceive, on perusing the corre- 
ence, that the condition as to limit of cost 
g the outside amount to be expended as 
500, has been ignored, this amount being 
y doubled, and that the condition as to 
inctive marks’? was distinctly infringed, 
ntly with impunity, as Messrs. Spalding 
ross, in their letter of the 23rd March, 
that ‘‘ the assessor’s attention was drawn to 
atter before the award was made,”’ although 
is denied by Mr. Waterhouse, who, in his 
of the 25th April, says: ‘If I had noticed 
mark, and thought it was there for the pur- 
uw intimate {the italics are mine], I should 
jected the design.” 
ntimated nothing as to the purpose for which 
‘mark was there; but the fact remains that it 
here, and that it has since been patched over, 
i the sky washed over it to cover the patch. 
ems to me desirable for all parties that a 
actory explanation should be forthcoming.— 
gat ~ Ernest Runrz 
_ {Author third premiated design). 
toorgate-street, London, E.C., May 8. 


ITY AND. GUILDS INSTITUTE 
_ EXAMINATIONS. 


Knowing that you take an interest in the 
on of those engaged in the building trades, 
to call your attention to the examination 
ed for carpenters and. joiners, which was 
m Wednesday, May 1, by the City and 
is of London Institute. It seems to me that 
nature of the examination is eminently 
ted to deter genuine workmen from 
nting themselves, and in their place to 
ge draughtsmen and school - teachers 
instructors) to compete for the certifi- 
nd’ medals which are awarded on the 


vi 


is acknowledged by some of the most 
ienced and successful teachers that the time 
| is altogether inadequate to answer the 
ns set. Sixteen questions were given, and 
andidates were told that they must attempt at 
five questions (one of which was compulsory) 
at not more than nine questions were to be 
ted. These questions would take upon an 
ge at least forty minutes each to one who 
his work well, can write rapidly, and is a 
art draughtsman. Thus, such a person could 
expect to finish six questions in the four 
lowed, seeing he has to read throngh the 
sixteen questions and decide which he will 


enc ong London joiners, during which 
hundreds of students have passed. through 
asses, including some of the best men in the 
ety confident that not one man in 


nen have enough temptations to scamp 
k without finding them in an examina- 
—or else one must rest content with 


Bre. whilst 
ent, whose 


they should be amongst those who 
st need of them. When a good work- 
t in order to’ secure a ‘‘pass’’ he has 
wice as much work as there is time 
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for, he is strongly inclined to decline the test, 
rather than run the risk of failure. 

It is too late to alter the examination paper 
this year ; but if the examiners, who are gentle- 
men of eminence in the architectural world, could 
in future see their way to set questions better 
adapted to those who, having handled the tools 
all day, can only devote their evenings to study, 
I feel sure these examinations would meet with 
more support than they do at present from the 
practical men. = 

With apologies for encroaching to 
upon your valuable space,—I am, &c., 

Nit DesrERANDUM. 


this extent 
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CHIPS. 


A Local Government inquiry was held at Chol- 
mondeley on April 30th as to an application from 
the Nantwich rural district council for permission 
to borrow money to carry out works of water supply 
in the neighbourhood of Cholmondeley. Mr. Daven- 
port (engineer) attended and explained the scheme. 
He stated that the cost of the work will be £1,500, 
and the length of district in which it will be neces- 
ary to lay mains, &c., about five miles. The supply 
will be obtained from the Vyrnwy aqueduct. The 
inspector, on the termination of the inquiry, ex- 
pressed himself favourably towards the scheme, and 
promised to report to that effect to the Local 
Government Board. . 


The new church of St, John, Glasgow, is to be 
commenced at once. It will be built from the 
designs of Messrs. Pugin and Pagin on the site of 
the old church-in Portugal-street. 


The Brighton racecourse was on Saturday trans- 
ferred by the race trustees to the ‘corporation as a 
free gift to the town. The trustees have paid 
£8,000 to the owner of the land on Race-hill, and 
the entire course, with au additional width of 15ft., 
now becomes the property of the town. The erec- 
tion of a new grand stand is in contemplation. 
Queen’s Park and Tenantry Down, which cost 
about £20,000, were also presented to the corpora- 
tion by the race trustees. 


Mr. Ludwig Mond opsned on Friday the labora- 
tory for organic chemistry, which has been pro- 
vided at Owens College, Manchester, as a memorial 
of the late Professor Schorlemmer. ‘The laboratory 
is 60ft. by 30ft., and has been designed to accommo- 
date a professor, two demonstrators, and 36 students. 
A large laboratory has also been provided, accom- 
modating 45 medical students, and a room for the 
preparation and storage of reagents. The cost of 
the new building has been £4,800. Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., is the architect. 


The free library at Southampton has just received 
the gift of about ninety water-colour drawings and 
studies by the late Mr. C. F, Williams, of Bitterne, 
one of David Cox’s pupils, who died in December 
last, aged 81 years. The drawings include examples 
of work extending over fifty years, chiefly represent - 
ing local scenery, and will form the nucleus of an 
art collection for the town. 


The New South Wales Government have 
appointed Mr. Thomas Rowe, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr, 
G. Allen Mansfield, ¥,R.I.B.A., both of Sydney, 
members of the Sydney Water and Sewerage board, 
in place of Messrs. R. R. P> Hickson and W. L 
Vernon, F.R.I.B.A., who resigned their offices in 
accordance with the ‘one man one billet’’ prin- 
ciple laid down by the present Minister of Public 
Works, Mr. J. H. Young. 


At the last meeting of the baths committee of the 
city council of Bath, the surveyor (Major Davis, 
FSA) presented a report on the ‘‘ finds’? in the 
“Roman duct, which had been submitted to the 
authorities of the British Museum and found to be 
genuinely Roman, of a period not later than the 
second century. 


Works of water supply are about to be carried 
out at Haverhill, Suffolk, from plans by Mr. J. 
Kenn, C.E, The estimated outlay is £7,000. 


Cheese-hill church, Winchester, is undergoing 
complete internal alteration, and all the wood- 
work inside has been removed, : 


From a detailed report submitted to the York 
city council this week by the sewerage committee, 
it appears that the total expenditure on the re- 
sewering of that city up to the present time has 
been £171,665. ; : 


On Saturday afternoon the Countess of Watwick 
laid the foundation-stone of a new Sunday school 
and parish-room at St. Chrysostom’s, Park-road, 
Hockley, Birmingham, The building adjoins the 
church, and has been designed by Mr. O. Floyd to 
accommodate from 900 to 1,000 children, and to 
serve on week days as a parish-room, ‘The builder 
is Mr. George Webb. The cost has been £1,500. 


_ A matble memorial tablet to the late Lord Bowen 
has just been placed in the, vestibule of Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel by the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. 
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[11352.|—Effiorescence on Bricks,—Can any- 
one tell me how to prevent unsightly eruptions on my 
face ?—Brick Bat. 

[11353.|—Ballast Burning.—For all my country 
jobs am used to burn my own ballast, thus saying carting 
away and expenses for often inferior materials requi 
for building purposes. I haye. employed a so-called 
practical ballast-burner, but he failed, as the fire went 
out after a week’s work in yain. A second trial with the 
same result. I believe the fault does not lie with the 
clay, as others have burnt good ballast. I want to get-to 
the bottom of case, as I want to find out if it is ignorance 
or carelessness I have to deal with. I should be yery 
thankful if you will kindly inform me, with the idea of 
burning with success.—F. M. Pentecost, Builder, 

[11354.)—Half-Timber Work.—Could any of your 
readers inform me the best home county for examples of 
half-timber work ?!—G. H. 8. 

[11355.]-Surveyors’ Institute Exams. Div. 3 
(Sub-Div. III.)—Would one of your readers kindly 
give mea list of cheap books that would assist in the 
preparation for the Professional Associates’ Exam. 
(Diy. IIL,) 2? Tam aware that the Institute publish a list 
of several books on the various subjects, but I do not 
know which are the best adapted for the purpose.— 
W. J. Gz 


REPLIES. 


[11347.]—Girders.—In my reply last week, by an 
obvious. error, I substituted the word ‘‘ compression”? for 
“tension”? when referring to the flange of cast-iron 
girder. The working stress given for cast iron (viz., 1% 
tons per square-inch) can evidently refer only to the ten- 
sion flange, which is the one usually calculated first. By 
inserting this correction you will greatly oblige—H, 
BusBRIDGE. ' 

[11351.]—Fireproof Construction.—A brick and a 
half thick would, under ordinary circumstances, be con- 
sidered sufficient fora solicitor’s use, if properly arched 
over and the spandrels filled in with cement concrete: *'To 
line it with firebrick would not increase its protecting 
qualities, for they are generally used where required to 
give off as much heat as possible, and not because they 
keep cool longer than the ordinary bricks. They, of 
course, are more durable where they would be constantly 
heated, which is not expected in a strong room. When 
the lining of a brick-and-a-half wall becomes so heated as 
to damage the bricks, the documents in the room would 
be of little use. A hollow wall might prove a source of 
danger rather than an additional security, for should the 
outer shell become damaged it may form a flue to draw 
in the fire, and certainly a hollow wall would not be as 
strong to resist burglars as a solid one. Much, of course, 
would depend upon the amount placed at the disposal 
of the architect for the building, also upon the size of the 
strong room,— EXPERIENCE. 
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M, Eugéne Bellangé, the well-known historical 
painter, died in Paris on Sunday, aged 60 years. 
His father, Hippolyte Bellangé, was also a painter 
of historical subjects. 


The receiving days for pictures for the Royal 
Cambrian Academy Exhibition are fixed for Mon- 
day and Tuesday next, the 13th and 14th inst.. The 
somewhat limited hanging space at Plas Mawr, 
Conway, will be supplemented by a new exhibition 
room now in course of erection. 


Mr. William Brown, Burngreen, has opened a 
new freestone quarry on the Kilsyth and Colzium 
estate of Sir Archibald Edmonstone, of Duntreath. 
The stone, so far as it has been tested, is of uniform 
colour, white in appearance, and resembles the 
Bannockburn and Bishopbriggs stone. From the 
bores that have been put down on the estate it is 
computed that there are from 200 to 300 acrés of 
rock, varying from 70 to 100ft. in thickness. 


At the last meeting of the London School Board, 
General Moberley, as Chairman of the Works Com- 
mittee, brought up a report from that committee 
stating that they had again considered the question 
as to the payment of an honorarium to, or the in- 
crease of the maximum salary of, Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
the architect of the board, and were of opinion that, 
having regard to the large amount of work which 
is being carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Bailey, and to the very responsible character of 
his duties, his salary should be increased from £900 
to £1,000 per annum. The motion was ‘‘ blocked,”’ 
and as an alternative a member proposes that Mr. 
Bailey be given an honorarium of £300 to cover all 
special services in connection with the enlargement 
of the Board’s Offices and other works. 


On the north side of the chancel of Holy Trinity 
Church, Stratford-on-Avon, there are the remains 
of the most ancient part of the original fabric, 
believed to be intact, but covered up with soil. 
The vicar states that he is anxious to get some 
archxological or antiquarian society to superintend 
the excavation, as it would be of interest to allif 
the remains, which comprise the ancient charnel- 
house, could be carefully and reverently uncovered, 
There is some reason to believe that the vault may 
be a portion of the church erected at the time of 
Edward the Confessor, The doorway, within a 
few steps of Shakespeare’s grave, opened into this 
building, which, saysIreland, “‘ contains the greatest 
assemblage of human bones I ever saw.”’ j 
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LESSEES’ LIABILITIES. 


5 Row activity of the sanitary authorities, in 

requiring new drains to old houses, is 
causing a good deal of. litigation between lessors 
and lessees of such property. The general results 
of the decision is that if the lessee’s covenants 
include one providing for the payment of all 
charges, duties, assessments, and the like, he will 
be liable. The latest case is that of ‘‘ Clayton 
v. Smith ’’ (Zimes, April 29), before Mr. Justice 
Wills, where, though the earlier authorities were 
followed, the report is of interest, as it gives the 
actual covenant in the lease, and the way in 
which the question was raised. The plaintiff 
was. tenant of a house in Chelsea, under a lease 
for 15 years from 1880. The local authority 
had served a notice upon him to connect the 
drains of the house with a sewer. This notice 
he sent in to the landlord, who, as usual, 
did nothing. Then the local authority, acting 
upon the Metropolitan Management Acts, did 
the work themselves, and sued the plaintiff, as 
tenant, to pay them. Now the plaintiff asked for a 
declaration that he was entitled to deduct the sum 
of £42, which he had so paid, from his rent due 
to the landlord, or, in other words, to make the 
lessor liable. 

The clause in the lease upon which the whole 
question turned was in these words : ‘‘The tenant 
also shall and will bear and pay and discharge 
the land-tax, sewers’ rate, main drainage rate, 
rates under the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and tithes and tithe commutations or rent charge 
in lieu thereof, and all other taxes, rates, charges, 
duties, assessments, and payments whatsoever, 
whether Parliamentary, parochial, or otherwise, 
which are, or which at any time during the con- 
tinuance of the said term shall be, taxed, rated, 
charged, assessed, imposed upon, or payable in 
respect of the said premises hereby demised, or 
any part thereof, or upon the landlord or tenant 
in respect thereof (except the landlord’s property 
tax).’’ It was argued for the tenant that this was 
neither a rate nor an assessment; but Mr. Justice 
Wills, relying especially upon the case of ‘‘ Budd 
v. Marshall’’ (5 C.P.D. 481), felt bound by the 
authorities to hold that the tenant was liable 
under this covenant, and so he gave judgment 
for the defendant. The result is, of course, that 
by means of these general words a lessee is made 
to pay for permanent and sanitary improvements 
to his landlord’s property. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtping News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


T. L. B, H.— Apprenticy.— Acorpent. —It would 
depend upon the indentures. Probably the master is 
liable for the wages during the time he was unable to 
work if the accident was not his own fault. 

OO 


A site has been secured at the corner of North- 
street and William-street, Glasgow, on which the 
new Roman Catholic church of St. Patrick will be 
built. The designs are being prepared by Messrs. 
Pugin and Pugin, of Westminster. 


A special meeting of the Louth town council was 
held on Thursday evening in last week, when Mr. 
Herbert Allison (son of the town clerk of Louth) 
was elected borough surveyor and sanitary inspector. 
There were fifty-two applications for the appoint- 
ment, which is worth £140 per annum. 


At an expenditure of £350,000 the Admiralty 
have determined on the erection of large naval 
barracks at Chatham for the accommodation of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 officers and seamen. The 
new naval barracks will occupy the site of the exist- 
ing convict prison at St. Mary’s, Chatham, the 
whole of the convicts from which have been trans- 
ferred to other prisons. The prison will be de- 
molished, as it was found impossible to convert it 
into barracks, The buildings will occupy five years 
in construction, 


The collection of pictures belonging to the late 
Dowager Duchess of Montrose was sold at Christie’s 
on Saturday. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Lady Smyth 

i realised 4,800 guineas, the same 
-artist’s ‘‘ ae Anne Fitzpatrick as Sylvia ”’ 1,550 
guineas, and Gainsborough’s ** Madame Le Brun”? 
2,500 guineas. Sir F. Leighton’s “Helen on the 
Walls of Troy,’ from ‘the Academy of 1865, 
scionett ae ee The ae sum realised by the 

€ or the Duchess’s porcelain, furni ic- 
tures was £54,200, ee 


| have the right of entry 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 

UNSUCCESSFUL> CLAIM FOR COMPENSATION FOR 
SETTING Back.—Mayrarr Property -CoMpANy 
(LimitEep) v. Lonpoxn County Councri:—In the 
Queen’s Bench Division, on Monday, before Mr, 
Justice Wills, an action was brought by the May- 
fair Property Company (Limited) against the London 
County Council to recover compensation under sec- 
tion 74 of the Metropolis Management Act, 1862, 
they having been required to set back their new 
building at-St. John’s Wood. In December, 1892, 
the plaintiffs acquired certain premises at the corner 
of Hull-road and Grove End-road, St. John’s Wood, 
under a building lease, for the purpose of imme- 
diately rebuilding on the site. The old buildings 
were pulled down, and plaintifis immediately com- 
menced to erect a large building to be let out in 
flats. The County Council required plaintiffs to set 
their building back, in accordance with the certifi- 
cate of Mr. Blashill, the superintending architect, 
to a line which the plaintiffs said was at a greater 
distance than 50ft. from the highway. The plaintiffs 
pulled down their building, carried it back to the 
line fixed by the superintending architect, and 
claimed compensation under section 74 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1862. After the 
building had been completed, plaintiffs appointed 
an arbitrator to assess the amount of compensation 
to which they were entitled; but. the County 
Council ‘refused to haye anything to do with the 
arbitration, on the ground that their notice was 
given under section 75 of the Act. Plaintiffs now 
submitted that the terms of the notice of the County 
Council came within section 74, and that they were 
entitled to the sum of £7,490, which had been 
awarded them by their arbitrator. The County 
Council argued that their notice was given under 
section 75, and that they had always repudiated 
having acted under section 74. Mr. Justice Wills 
said, upon the evidence and correspondence, he could 
not see how the plaintifis were entitled to com- 
pensation. He gave judgment for the County 
Council, with costs. 


‘(NEW STREETS’? UNDER THE Lonpon BUILDING 
Act.—At Westminster Police-court, on Wednesday, 
Mr. Chilvers, on behalf of the London County 
Council, acting under the New London Building 
Act of 1894, summoned Mr. J. C. Wood, brewer 
for laying out a new street without having obtaine 
the permission of the Council. As the freeholder of 
the site of the old Artillery Brewery, on the south 
side of Victoria-street, Westminster, Mr. Wood has 
had resident flats erected on a space approached 
through a courtyard, at the entrance to which from 
the main road are gates LOft. 6in. wide. Mr. 
Avory, for the prosecution, contended that this was 
a new street, coming within the scope of the Act, 
which referred toa place for ‘‘ carriage ” or.‘‘ foot”? 
traffic. Mr. Walton, Q.C., for the defendant, said 
that clearly there was no section in the new Act 
which met this case. Mr. Wood’s was not a new 
street scheme, but a building scheme, and the 
County Council were endeavouring, as he urged, 
without legal right, to force Mr. Wood to submit 
his plans to their criticism. What was being erected 
was a purely private inclosure, to which no persons 
except those who had business at the flats would 
Witnesses were called, 
and it was elicited that 42 flats were in course of 
erection, and that the entrance to the quadrangle 
was intended for carriages as well as pedestrians. 
Mr. De Rutzen reserved judgment. 


The Prince of Wales will visit Norwich on 
Friday, the 24th inst., for the purpose of unveiling 
the Episcopal Throne, which has been erected in 
the choir of the cathedral, in memory of the late 
Bishop Pelham. 


The venue of the annual soirée of the Archi- 
tectural Association will be removed this year from 
Westminster Town Hall to the headquarters of the 
London Scottish Rifie Volunteers in James-street, 
Burlington-gate. The chief feature of the enter- 
tainment, which takes place on Thursday evening in 
next week, will be a topical burlesque, entitled 
‘King Arthur: an Examination of the Past,” 
written by Messrs. Arthur W. Earle and E. Howley 
Sim ; the plot will probably be interesting to Mr. 
Cates, F.R I.B.A., should he happen to be present. 


Liskeard will be ex ftte on Tuesday week, May 
2Ist, on the occasion of the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new Cottage Hospital by the donor of 
the building (Mr. Passmore Edwards), and the 
laying of a second stone by the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, Provincial Grand Master Freemason of 
Cornwall, with full Masonic honours. We illus- 
trated the hospital, which is to be built from designs 
by Mr. James Hicks, M.S.A., of Redruth, in the 
Buitpine News for March 29 last. Two days later 
—on Thursday, the 23rd—Mr,. Passmore Edwards 
will open the new public library at Redruth. The 
library has also been built from the designs of Mr. 
Jas. Hicks, M.S.A., of Redruth, Mr. John Symons, 
of Blackwater, Cornwall, being the contractor, and 
was illustrated by a perspective and plans in the 
Buitpine News for August 3, 1894. meses 


d | elevation of 508ft. above Ordnance Datum— 


‘Stockport. The president (Mr, A. M. F 


from Stockport itself apt oneal roi 


“ WATER SUPPL 
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which the supply is to be taken ‘from 
the farm of Kilblain, but recommended 


estimated the cost of the works at : 
£1,450, and the annual cost of main 
Instructions were given to Mr 
working plans and specifi Ly & 
mittee was appointed to arrange t 
Herries, owner of the land from whi 
is to be drawn. SR SIR SES 
NorringHam.—The town council c 
received on Monday reports from the 
D. M. F. Gaskin) and from Professor 
F.R.S., as to the available sources of w 
for the borough, and the »places supplied 
outside the municipal area. The wate: 
stated that for some time past they have 
consideration the narrow margin | 
present water supply and the demand mad 


ord, 1,956,000 Irs 5 
2,000,000 ; Papplewick, 2,334,000 ; to 
6,290,000 gallons per 24 hours, while the 
reservoirs have a total capacity of 9,700,0 
only. He holds, therefore, that the time 
arrived when new supplies should be o 

insure a constant supply of water suffi 
years to come, and this should be d 
comprehensive way by selecting anc 
new sites in the districts east. of - 
north-east of Papplewick, with a co 
reservoir on Cockpit-hill, which is situate 


78ft., and 102ft. above the top Des 
Papplewick, Mapperley, and Re@hill res 
spectively. As the local authorities © 
Newark, and Sutton-in-Ashfield, have | 
wells and stations on the water-bearing 1 
new red sandstone on the northerly — 
Papplewick station, about four miles: 
any of the intervening land be™ 
authorities in the meantime for p' 
would necessitate the — Nore 
having to go a further distance of some si 
miles to the north of Papplewick, ad 
considerably to the ex’ - . Professor 
reports speaks favourably of Mr. G 
posals from a geological point of vie 
the cost would be comp m 
sidering the interests involved 


THE LonpoN WATER COMPANIES 
—The Local ight Board in 
complaints made against various me 
dcenalee in regard to the defi 
during the recent severe frost ¥ 
Friday before Major-General Scott 
Vestry-hall. The inspector di 
memorial against the Lambeth 
Coldharbour-lane district. Ra‘ 
having been entirely without wat 
two pee: and = re a 
company to supply them by means of 
Thestand- ipes put wien considerah 
from their houses. Several memorial 
Southwark.and Vauxhall Com: samy 
sidered. One witness was withing at 
weeks. The inquiry was again 


Tur SEWERING OF STOCKPO. 
the Lancashire and Cheshire « 
porated Association of Mur 
Engineers was held at  Stoc the 
day. The members were received at 
Ralph Pendlebury Memorial Ha! 


& 


a description of the scheme now in ct 
tion for intercepting and. treating ° 
present discharged into the- S 
about fifty outlets. He explained 
shed of which the rivers Mersey an 
through Stockport, formed an imp: 
hada gathering ground of 121,280 z 
ceived the sewage from the towns 
Ashton - under - Lyne, Stalybridge, 
Hollingworth, Hyde, Denton, Bredbury, 
cum- Whaley, Glossop, and several smal 
The Mersey at Stockport was, therefore. 
polluted in its course through the town, 


of the Tame, from Stalybridge, an 
district below it. Formerly this ri a 
affected by flood, the water rising to. 


; Stockport bridge. He 
er, that this would not occur 
iterworks of the Manchester Cor- 
river Etherow impounded the waters 
d relieved the river of inundations, 
times of drought this again was a 
from a sanitary point of view, asthe 
water sent down by the corporation 
‘Stockport till 11 a.m., previous to 
e river was almost dry. The recent 
cs of the Oldham Corporation, in the 
valley of the Tame, had also in a marked 

“ Sai ected the sanitary condition of the river 
igh Stockport. Not only did the Oldham Cor- 
bstract the bright yg water from the 
nt it discharged it after use into another 
Compensation water was sent down in the 

ay as in the case of the Manchester Cor- 
This state of things had brought the 
crag of ste setts under s dienes of 
‘Stock orporation with greater force than 
Pe oeierwise have been the case. In Sa 

erage scheme, the corporation had cause 

spting sewer and works to be designed so 
provide for the collection and disposal of the 
the districts immediately above Stock- 
at should be found desirable or neces- 
The main intercepting sewer and the out- 
orks are about a mile and a quarter distant 
the town on its western side. ‘There 95 acres 
d have been purchased on which to treat the 
The sewage is to be treated with a mix- 
cream of lime and sulphate of alumina for 
irpose_of securing precipitation. The tanks 
‘be eight in number, 76ft. long, and about 
ide at the top. The clarified effluent is 
wards to be passed over the land, and the 


g more than the estimate of £95,000, exclu- 
and and ee and engineering expenses. 
ohn Atkinson, borough surveyor of Stockport, 
on “Municipal Progress in Stock- 
On the motion of Mr. T. De Courcy Meade 
ester), seconded by Mr. Barber (Islington), 
nks were accorded to the president and Mr. 
\for their papers. Visits were afterwards 
6 outfall sewage works, the steel lattice 
ridge across the river Mersey, the 
shool, and other municipal works. 


2. CHIPS. 7 

_Hast Finchley Board Schools are being 
ed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied 
. H. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 


culty that at one time surrounded the 
reconstruction and improvement of the 
Walk, the oa romenade at Blackpool, 
has suffered from the action of the sea, has 
m removed, The principal difficulty hitherto 
between the Land Company, which owns 
k to the west of the walk, and the corpora- 
-Now it has been agreed that the corporation 
over the park, for entrance to which the 
ompany are empowered to levy a toll, for 
im of £5,000, subject to the Company also 
erring all their Parliamentary powers in con- 
with the North Shore works. The borough 
is engaged upon a plan for the reconstruc- 
he walks, and° providing promenades, with 
kiosks, and intersecting walks, 


council of Coventry decided on Tuesday 
the account rendered by Mesars. T. and C. 
ey, civil engineers, amounting to £1,210, 
mmission on waterworks extensions carried 
1 1888 to the present time, except the Whitley 
d pumping station. They also passed a pay- 
£800 on account for Mr. C. Gray Hill, the 
: for the engine-house and other buildings 
progress at the Whitley reservoir. 


corporation of Richmond, Surrey, will send 
tation to ask the First Commissioner of 
tks to purchase the Bute House Estate, Peters- 

threatened with development as a building 
and to add it to Petersham Park. 


is being made in aid of the restoration 
its, Margaret-street, W. The storms of 
ears have loosened many of the slates on the 
pe oud it is absolutely necessary that the 
covering of the spire be renewed. The 
March 24 blew down the stone cross from 
rnmost gable, and revealed the urgent 
of some further restoration. It is pro- 
clean the interior of the church. It will be 
ile also to renew the heating apparatus, to 

» organ, and, probably, to introduce 
wlic power. Nothing. will be done except 


ak 
¥ 


t the direction of Mr. William Butterfield, the 
ect of the churcli, himself one of the last 
original founders and benefactors. 


hat-the cost will be from £2,000 
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Tue following is a copy-of a printed letter 
issued to the clergy, which has come into the 
Church Reformer’s hands :— 


Dear Sik,—We respectfully beg to inform you that we 
are prepared to execute all kinds of repairs to church and 
chapel buildings, also orders for general carpentering or 
cabinet-work, on economical lines. ; : 

Our prices are some 15 per cent. lower than (whilst our 
work is equal in quality to) that of other contractors. — 

This being a Caristian Freu, the workmen employed 
are mostly religious men ; their conduct and conversation, 
therefore, would be quite in keeping with the semi- 
religious nature of their work, when engaged in repairing 
the House of God.. . 

We shall be pleased to submit estimates for any work 
you may require executed, either privately, or in con- 
nection with the place of worship of which you are the 
minister. 

Trusting you will favour us with any orders you are 
able to put in our way, and which shall have our very 
best attention, : 

We beg to remain, yours obediently, 
Joun WALLER AND Sons. 


Another circular, which says nothing about the 
firm being’ Christian, makes the prices only 10 
per cent. lower than other contractors. 


Aw exhibition of plate belonging to the Uni- 
versity, the colleges, the town and county, is 
being held this week at Cambridge, under the 
auspices of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Tho collections existing in the district are of 
great interest and antiquity ; some of the pieces 
are in themselves beautiful, while all are his- 
torically important. No opportunity had, how- 
ever, hitherto occurred of assembling the different 
pieces together, and comparing one with another. 
The exhibition is being held in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, for three days only, closing to-night 
(Friday) at 6 p.m. About two hundred articles 
are on view. ‘They include the maces belonging 
to the town and the. University ; several articles 
once the property of the Corporation, but sold in 
1837 ; the most important cups, tankards, salvers, 
and candlesticks, trom the different colleges, and 
certain pieces of church plate from the county 
and the town. Among the latter are the thurible 
and the incense-boat found in Whittlesea: Mere, 
and believed to have been once the property of 
Ramsey Abbey. 


In Athens the excavations in the ‘neighbour- 
hood of the Pnyx and the Areopagus, begun by 
Professor Dérpfeld last season, have been con- 
tinued. These excavations having shown that 
the ground in this region is full of buildings and 
antiquities, the Greek Government has expropri- 
ated the land. The work has been devoted to 
two main objects—the further tracing of the 
aqueduct found last year, and the identification 
of some buildings known to have been situated 
near the Enneacrounos, in order to place beyond 
doubt the position of the Enneacrounos itself. 
Outside Athens, Mr. Gardner reports, the exca- 
vations of the French School are being carried on 
with remarkable success. The Treasury of the 
Athenians, which is covered with inscriptions 
(mostly official documents relating to Athens) and 
an archaic Apollo, in Naxian marble, have been 
discovered, as .well as some beautiful small 
bronzes. Excavations have been made by the 
British School on the site of the Temple of Apollo 
at. Abze. 


Tue Library Committee of the Corporation of 
the City of London had their yearly dinner on 
Monday evening at the Cannon-street Hotel, Mr. 
J. Douglass Mathews, F.R.I.B.A., taking the 
chair. The company included the Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriffs, Professor G. Aitchison, A.R.A., 
Professor Banister Fletcher, and Professor T. 
Roger Smith. The chairman proposed ‘ Art, 
Science, and Literature.’’? Mr. E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., in replying for art, said he had not long 
been director of the National Gallery, but he had 
had the regret of seeing pass into other hands— 
in some instances, indeed, of seeing pass to 
foreign countries—pictures which he should have 
much desired to see in our national collection. 
The-Chancellor of the Exchequer last year most 
liberally gave an increase to the annual grant, 
with the result that some valuable pictures were 
added to the Gallery. It was not for him, as a 
Government official, to criticise, or even to give 
a hint in public of what artists would like the 
Government to do for them; but if ail the pic- 
tures that were worthy of being in the national 
collection were bought by the nation, the expen- 
diture would be so trivial comparatively that the 
community would hardly feel it. ‘The Bishop of 
Stepney spoke for literature. 
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One of the most important steps yet taken for 
the development of American architecture is the 
establishment of the American School of Archi- 
tecture in Rome, which has just been formally 
chartered by the State of New Jersey. The 
school is already in operation, in the Villa 
Ludovisi, on the Quirinal Hill, renowned for its 
gardens, its statues, and its frescoes, where its 
students will be associated with American 
sculptors, painters, and archeologists. The 
secretary of the corporation is Mr. William A. 
Boring, 57, Broadway, New York; and the board 
of managers comprises, among the architects, 
Messrs. R. M. Hunt, D. H. Burnham, C. F. 
McKim, R. S. Peabody, Frank Miles Day, and 
Professors Babcock, Ricker, Chandler, Laird, and 
Ware; while the sculptors and painters are 
represented by Messrs. St. Gaudens and Sim- 
mons; and the dilettanti by Messrs Marquand, 
Schermerhorn, Garland, Brimmer, McVeagh, and 
Dill, and Professor C. E. Norton. Mr. A. W. 
Lord is the resident director of the school, at the 
Villa Ludovisi. 


A pepuration from the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association waited upon Sir Walter Foster at 
the Local Government Board on Friday to urge 
the desirability of a more comprehensive examin- 
ing board being appointed by the Government 
on which the sanitary inspectors should them- 
selves have fair representation.. The deputation 
was introduced by Sir B. W. Richardson, and 
was accompanied by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Percy Thornton, M.P. Sir Walter Foster said 
that the examination by the Sanitary Institute 
was only a temporary provision, and the Govern- 
ment contemplated forming a conjoint board for 
examination over the whole country, upon which 
board the various bodies engaged in the teaching 
of sanitary science should be represented. It was 
essential that the examining body should not be 
a t2aching body, and that there should not be 
competition in the granting of certificates. He 
promised to consider if there was any means by 
which the association could be represented upon 
the conjoint board. 


AutrnovcH the American people are wonder- 
fully ‘‘ go-ahead,”’ they seem to entirely lack the 
stubborn doggedness’ which is so characteristic a 
feature of the British race. Their ‘staying ”’ 
powers are at fault. This is aptly illustrated in 
the matter of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Whilst it was open they were all energy and 
spirit, but no sooner did it close its gates than 
interest went too! It is two years ago when, 
with a flourish of Republican trumpets, ‘‘ the 
biggest show on earth’’ was opened. Five months 
later on it closed with the cowardly assassination 
of its moving spirit—Carter Harrison—and up 
till now none of the awards have been received by 
any of the successful (?) exhibitors. A crumb of 
comfort comes to the latter, however, in the shape 
of an announcement in the Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia) for the 22nd ultimo, that the actual 
medals are now been manufactured in the Mint in 
the City of Brotherly Love, and that Mint 
Director Preston hopes to have them ready for 
distribution next August. 


“~<a ¢ —____—_ 


The annual meeting of the Association of Sur- 
veyors of the R.E. Department will be held on 
Saturday, June lst, in Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet- 
street, E.C., at 2 p.m. ‘The annual dinner of the 
Association will take place at_the Holborn Res- 
taurant on the evening of the same day, Mr. Hurst, 
the retiring president, in the chair. 


The annual meeting of the Notts and Lincolnshire 
Provincial Committee of the Surveyors’ Institution 
was held at the George Hotel, Alford, on Bes 
Mr. Frederic Higgins, F.S.I., presiding. Mr. 

L. Huskinson, of Epperstone Manor, was unani- 
mously elected president for the year. 


The Paddington vestry will sanction the erection 
of a memorial statue of Mrs. Siddons on that por- 
tion of Paddington-green facing Harrow-road, in 
the event of a sufficient sum being subscribed for 
the purpose. 


After a long discussion, the town council of 
Cheltenham decided on Monday to purchase for 
£12,000 the Winter Gardens property, which is 
situated in the Promenade and centre of the town. 
The Gardens will not only form a principal place of 
resort for the distribution of the waters and social 
purposes, but part of the land will form the site of 
new municipal buildings. The town council 
rejected, however, a proposal to advertise for 
competitive plans and offer premiums for municipal 
buildings, on which the committee had suggested 
£18,000 might be expended. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
SarurpAy (ro-morRow).—St. Paul’s Ecclesiological So- 
ciety. Visit to the churches of Kings-_ 
btiry and Hendon. Trains from Baker- | 
street for Kingsbury at 2.50 and 2.59:p.m. | 
Monpay.—Society of Arts. ‘Recent American Methods |- 
; and Appliances in Metallurey,’’? Cantor 
Lecture No. 4, by James Douglas. 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution. “ Village Water 
Supplies,’ by R. E. Middleton. 8 p.m. 
Turspay.—Society of Architects. Special meeting to 
confirm resolutions as to the éxamina- 
' tions, and the raising of the entranée-fee. 
Paper on “Some Sussex Churches,”’ by 
H. Goodall Quartermain. 8 p.m. 
Wzpnuspay.—Society of Arts. “Means for Mitigating 
the Fading of Pigments,” -by Capt. W. 
de W. Abney, C.B., F.R.S, 8 p.m. 
Carpenters’ Hall Lectures. ‘Setting 
Out and Construction of Staircases and 
Joints in Joinery,’ by James Bartlett. 


Crate Pes, 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. = | 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS.—Mr. F. Chandler,| = 
general secretary of the Amalgamated Society of} 
Carpenters and Joiners, reports that at Yarmouth 
members have succeeded in reducing the working 
hours by 3} per week, with an increase of 3d. per 
hour; Fermoy, six hours per week reduction, and | 
yo alteration in wages; Bangor (Ireland), 3d. per 
hour advance, and increased pay for overtime; 
Grangemouth, an advance has been conceded after. 
a slight resistance; Portsmouth, 3d. per hour 
advance and improved rules, with a promise to 
consider the question of a further increase next. 
year. In Blackburn, members have succeeded in 
revising their working rules, the principal ‘points 
gained being an advance of wages from 8d. to 8id. 
per hour, increassd rates for overtime and lodging 
money, the regulation of the number of apprentices 
in each shop, and two hours’ notice or two hours’ 


; 8 p.m. 

TuHurspaxy.—Architectural Association. Members’ soiree 
at the headquarters of the London Scot- 
tish R.V., James-street, Buckingham- 
gate, S.W. 8 p.m, 


9 ———__—_. wages on discharge. The working hours, which 
stood at 49 all the year round, will, under the new | “Whe :atteh Goncehaaeeklane 
CHIPS, arrangements, be shortened for three months in the ~ and beautiful 


ened; Qi 
Complete. § 


year—six weeks at 44 hours per week, and six 
weeks at 413 hours. The advance of wages was 
gained by arbitration. In the Burnley district, it 
became necessary to give the employers at Colne 
notice to level up to the surrounding towns by 
raising the wages to 8d. per hour, and reducing the 
working time to 51 in. summer, and 46} in winter. 
They, however, on their part, whilst conceding the 
advance in wages, determined to set the pace as 
regards shorter hours of labour by insisting on 49} 
hours in summer, and 46} in winter, which has been 
accepted. : 


LxIcestER.—The sixth week of the carpenters’ 
and joiners’ dispute has not given any promise of a 
settlement, and the parties decline to submit the 
rules in dispute to arbitration, the workmen having 
a strong objection. The plumbers’ lock-out is in 
full force, and the workmen refuse to discuss the 
matter with the employers, - d 


Lrrps.—On Saturday the 400 Leeds joiners who 
are out on strike for an advance of wages received 
ordinary strike pay amounting to 10s, each. In 
having been appointed to take charge of the gas- addition grants varying from 3s, to 5s. were made 
works of the city of Carlisle. As his successor, | ‘0m a special fund. Two more small firms have 
Mr. Matthew Murdock, who has been foreman | #8teed to the men’s conditions. The larger firms, 
at the Rotherham Corporation Gasworks, was | those connected with the Master Builders Associa- 
appointed at a salary of £150 per Samui Mr, | tion and the Builders’ Exchange, seem as determined 
Newton was in receipt of £400, as ever to resist the men’s demands; HooparsG. chchiees 


[ p soy MANCHESTER.—In this district the carpenters and sats hophend’s Bulk: 
fies peel oe ais sha pga ete joiners have accepted the offer of their employers} Taree, “arenas Bush> 

ath Ww te S0ft. in hei ht The f :2 | to advance wages from 84d. to 9a, per hour, and Nye, T., Baling” 4". ae ee 
3OFt d eh " B6ft ide The 'h il t mage 18 | reduce the working time in the summer months Dorey & Co., Brentford (accepted) — 
ed catia Re G00" = ¢ aa ee (tems are from 52 to 49} hours per week, the winter hours Acrox, W.—¥or the rebui ‘of N 

‘ded 8 f ib ats oat ae see i oh ars la “i remaining at 47, thus gaining two out of the four | road, Acton, W., for Mr. F. 

Seta ay aes Sr ecg tel leery Rete goed Elen proposed alterations of rule, and waiving for the | Monson, F.R.I.B.A., Acton Vale, 
re le a M og Zuo ommitbee SOO mis Libs By. present the other points in which there appeared no| Hooper, G., Acton (accepted) 
eee ae phot ee under prospect of arriving at an agreement, These | A ssany For new eae: 
Messi ge eae C BBerte © Contractors ‘Were | alterations will take effect from June 1st, and will] Mr. Councillor Gaunt. Mr. Ww Rh 
leasrs, Collingwood and Son. affect several thousand men. ey 
The property. market is assuming a. firmer tone. 


‘ ley, architect: :— re 
NorrincHam.—The bricklayers, who obtained an ‘3B ee ee 
4 : +HAM.— s ‘Brick and mi 
he Sigtern as at Hol unousare ard Pi Ho advance of wages from 8d, to 83d. per hour three| . Haley, W.W., Bramley... 
suggest that money 1s treely forthcoming for soun -years ago, recently gave notice of a demand for a Carpenter's and joiner’ 
investments ; even land and residential estates seem | risa from Sid. to 9id. This was resisted by the Knapton, A., Wortley © 1... 
to have turned the corner of their worst depression. maalers: Ande BLE A aihenzad inimminent lash week : . Slater’s work 
The aggregate of sales at the Mart last week was MT ppears ’ ¥ Atkinson, J., and Son, Leeds - 
£99,620. Up to the'end of “Match th t but on May Ist, at a discussion at the men’s head-|~ Plumber’s and glazier’s 
ihe Here BA een See th the we | quarters, it was evident they were not unanimous, i¢ 
showed a falling off, as compared with the same and it was decided to withdraw the notice 
period of last year, of over £90,000. The deficiency ; 


_ Cromack, A. B., Armle 

‘ Barry.—For new girls’ ” 

has been not only wiped off, but this year now| RETroRD.—AIl attempts to arrive at a satisfactory | caretaler’s residence, Romill 

shows nearly £200,000 in advance of its predecessor. | arrangement between masters and men in the car- eens Board. Mr. 

Freehold ground-rents and properties at Camber- | pentry and joinery trades at Retford have, so far, ae Money: He} ase 

well, Loughborough Junction, and- Denmark-hill | been unavailing, and the men have turned out on Small, F., Barry... 

were sold for £23,258, showing an average of about strike. There is just’ now a good deal of building Davies, H., Cardiff: 0. 1. 

34 years’ purchase, {in progress in the locality. Sey J irate sip Bae oe 

S ; : ; , Barry Doc 

The new promenade pier at Torquay is making Sy ESHER Ciacaca, De PR ME Sa I yous. E. B,, and. Brow, eat 

satisfactory progress, The contractor is Mr.| At the last meeting of Mersey Dock Board it was 
Thorpe. : decided.to fill up & povion of the eeesy Dock, 

The late Carl Dahlgren, of Stockholm, has left | #24 build thereon additional warehouses for use in 

"the National Museum in that city 432 watches and | the tobacco trade, at a cost of £170,000. 


clocks, 1,121 boxes, and 4,435 miniature paintings.| ~General ©. Phipps Carey, RE, an inspector of }: 
A provincial Swedish museum is bequeathed.a com- | the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
plete gallery of no fewer than 1,900 pictures, The Taunton, on Friday, as to an application by the 
Dahlgren collection numbered about 10,000 objects, | town council to borrow an additional sum of £1,500 
stowed away in six rooms, affording an’extra-| for the French Weir Recreation Ground, for which 
ordinarily ingenious use of the space, even the bed}a loan of £3,921 has already been obtained, 
curtains being thickly sewn with watches and |The extra sum has been rendered necessary by the 
miniatures, Rae great damage caress by He food in me wine and 
In the course of a discussion on various kinds of | PY the cost of filling up the old canal being more 
paving. at. the last meeting of the Manchester | '20 was anticipated. The town clerk and borough 
Corporation, the chairman of the paving committee | SUtVeyor gave evidence. 
incidentally remarked that whereas granite cost The Night Asylum for the Homeless, North 
about 10s. 6d. a yard, and lasted 30 years, wood | Frederick-street, Glasgow, which has been entirely 
cost 19s. 6d., and only lasted 10 years. ~ reconstructed atten f at a cost of about £6,000, Coxno#.—For febuilding Four-Mile Bridge 
.,The Edinburgh District Water Bill, which will | W48 teopened on Tuesday. . | Mr. W. Crozier, A.M.L.0.E., Shire Hall, Dark 
give Parliamentary powers for obtaining a new} A Select Committee of the House of Commons | neer. Quantities pe E. Miller, 
began, on Tuesday, the consideration of the Muir- eee pupderlane 
kirk, Mauchline, and Dalmellington Railway Bill, raper a : 
which proposes the construction of various lines | Bailey, 
extending to 483 miles at an estimated cost of| 
£022,000, Ma eat ee 


_ Mr. J. N. Sharpe, a local builder, has acquired 
29 acres of the Cardigan Fields, in Leeds, and his 
intention is to cover the whole of it with working- 
class dwellings, should the demand warrant so 
extensive a building enterprise. The houses are, 
for the most part, to be of the back-to-back class— 
a type now abandoned as insanitary in almost every 
town except Leeds—and the land will afford sites 
for fourteen hundred, About a hundred have already 
been erected. 


The town council of King’s Lynn recently 
applied to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £30,000 for sewer and paving 
works according to a plan prepared by the borough 
engineer; and a few months ago an inquiry was 
held to consider the subject. The Local Govern- 
ment Board now state that they are not prepared 
to sanction the proposed scheme, and they suggest 
that an experienced engineer should be called in, 


At the last meeting of the Rotherham Town 
Council it was reported that Mr. C. B. Newton, 
gasworks engineer, had resigned his position, 
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*,* Correspondents would in al 
the addresses of the parties tenderit 
accepted tender ; it adds to the yalue 

‘Acton, W.—For the erection \ 
Saints’ Church, South Acton, for the Re 
M.A. Mr. Edward Monson, F.R.L.B.A 
architect :— ae Seka ra 
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supply of water for Edinburgh from the Talla, was 
passed through committee as an unopposed measure 
on Tuesday. It has now been approved by both 
Houses, and only awaits third reading in the Lower 
House and the Royal assent, — 


G., Newcas 
tkinson, W.C., 
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nuisance, But the fact is, that nine-tenths 
of the sanitators’ rules and ‘regulations are 
only expedients to lessen the intolerable 
defects of the sanitators’ own accepted 
system. This system is the getting rid of 
organic refuse by means of sewers. First of 
all, the sanitators got the sewers put in, at 
an enormous expense. They thought, and 
led the public to think, that when the sewers 
were made and connected, the chief work of 
sanitation would be done. From then till 
now they haye been finding out that, with- 
out most stringent precautions, these very 
sewers were more dangerous than even the 
cesspools they superseded. ewer leakages 
and sewer-gas are now the evils which the 
sanitator spends most of his. energy. in 
fighting against. He prides himself on his 
success, imperfect as it is, and only main- 
tained by incessant watchfulness: but he 
does not remind us, as we now take leave 
to remind him, that. these very. evils result 
solely and directly from the sewerage system 
which was forced on the country under the 
name of ‘‘ sanitation.” 

“Some of us think that, if human wisdom 
could but find it out, there must surely be a 
better way of disposing of house refuse than 
to employ it in manufacturing liquid and 


as J ) gaseous poisons under every street and alley 
modern religions. Like others, it has| of our towns. Our sanitators first produce 


good in its primitive stage, when the | these poisons wholesale, and then they set to 
d, for the most part, was against it, and | work to keep them out of the air and the 
it had to show cause for every victory | drinking water. How much better if their 
ed. Like others, too, it is in danger of ingenuity had been. employed to prevent 
§ tyrannical when this primitive stage | them from ever coming into existence at all! 
r. It is becoming popular and powerful; | Sir B. W. Richardson, howeyer, does not 
-no longer called upon to. prove the|seem to think so. Atthe Marchester Sani- 
m of its advice before the nation accepts tary Conference, a fortnight ago, his great 
dit is tempted to insist on all sorts of proposal for the future was that of ‘‘ National 

1 main drainage”: the pollution of the towns 


sidered schemes, and to delude itself 
the idea of its own infallibility. Even | carried into the country, to taint that too. 
We are to “ construct along the sides of all 


ainor officials who exist to carry out its 
how a tendency to become, each one, | our great railways a series of iron or brick- 
‘to himself and to his immediate | work tubes—iron, perhaps, boing the best— 
What one insists on, another| to start from eyery place where there are 
ill in the name of “Sanitation ” ; | houses, and to let the sewagefrom those houses 
unhappy householder or. house- be pumped intothemain by thesideof the line.” 
an only be sure that, do what he] After this, ‘‘it is to be collected and con- 
oubles and afflictions await him. veyed away by side conduits to spots of land 
zh priest of the sanitators’ faith, Sir] selected for utilisation,” so that instead of 
Richardson, has just been reviewing |the odours of May,. we shall everywhere 
have the stink of the sewage farm. When 
‘‘sanitation”’ has come to this, it is high 


d’ prognosticating its future. He 

lair cause for congratulation in the real 

V time for all of us to look narrowly into its 
pretensions. 


obvements it has effected. Typhus fever 
holera have been brought under control, 
ther diseases haye been diminished, We need not ask if this imposing scheme 
nity has to some extent increased. Yet| of “national main drainage” would be a 
aer life is more worth living than it used pecuniary success, There are more impor- 
® is not quite so certain. Sir B. W. tant questions than that of profit to be con- 
rdson looks forward to a time when sidered ; yet if there were no other objections 
one will have a reasonable prospect of|to it, its outrageous expense would be a 
Og a centenarian ; but, like Tithonus, | sufficient one, at a time when agricultural 
ems to forget that eyen immortality | produce hardly pays for raising, even where 
be a. burden without perpetual youth. | rents are lowest. But suppose this trifling 
from the number of suicides, a difficulty removed and the system at work, 
At people find life too long already. | what a delightful prospect for the railway 
ot want more of the present sort; | traveller! Less lucky than the old lady, of 
nt a different sort of life and a better Banbury Cross, he will now haye, not musie, 
he sanitators have lessened our risk | but sewage, wherever he goes. In populous 
hing by cholera or typhus. But they | districts the pumping-stations will be fre- 
tt lessened the wear and tear of quent. At each there must be a capacious 
ce. They have. not diminished its reservoir for filth, since in hard frosts pump- 
ual worries and yexations. (n the ing may often have to be suspended. If 
y, they have done their part, and| these are near the stations, his nose will keep 
han their part, to increase them.|him informed: of the progress his train is 
r@ we may, we find ourselves in a making. A comparatively mild odour will 
of sanitary by-laws, regulations, and | indicate his nearness to a village, and a more 
8. To give us peace and liberty | pungent one his propinquity to a town. 
t form part of the sanitary system. | Between station and station he will enjoy the 
er satisfied unless it is inspecting us| fainter indications of putrescence which will 
recting us; and against the goud it| accompany the irrigation of the land by the 
© In warding-off feyers and pesti- | most disgusting of liquids. Now and then a 
there must in fairness be set off the pipe will haye burst, or will be under repair, 
it has caused by its incessant] and then he will get the full advantage of 
. its contents and their gases, just below his 
carriage windows. What a prospect, even, 
for the occasional traveller, and oh! what a 
morning and eyening ride for the season 
ticket-holder! Chemical works he is accts- 
tomed to—soap factories he can put up with 


forthe moment; but ‘“national main drain- 
age,” never. 

Sanitation is supposed to be the science of 
health. It must have forgotten itself 
strangely before it could propose to spread 
sewer gases and sewer stenches wholesale 
over the sweet green fields. . A few millions 
of people still live in country places; it 
will hardly do to poison them outright, éven 
to benefit the towns. But will the towns be 
benefited? Who is going to eat the sewage- 
sodden produce of these filthy farms ? Sewage 
irrigation is such a convenient way of getting 
rid of town refuse, that its dangers have 
been quietly kept in the background by a. 
sort of conspiracy of silence. Lately we 
have heard—what every thinking man must 
long ago have suspected—that sewage-swilled 
watercress is liable,to convey infection. To 
everybody but the convinced “ sanitarian.”’ 
it has always seemed an amazing thing that 
if the very smell of sewage in a housa is 
liable to bring on disease, the actual swallow- 
ing of it, to which everyone is liable who 
consumes the produce of sewage farms, should 
be absolutely harmless. Very late in. the 
day, we are told that it is nof so. And if 
watercress can convey infection, why not 
vegetables of other sorts? Everything 
grown under these conditions, if eaten un- 
cooked, may have the germs of disease 
adhering to it; it may convey them both to 
men and to cattle: and before we poison the 
very air.of heayen by setting up sewage- 
farms everywhere, let us first know the 
whole truth about those which exist. 

S> much for ‘‘ National main drainage.” 
There is a fallacy in the plausible-looking 
adage which suggested it. ‘‘'The sewage to 
the soil; the storm water to the river,” is a 
principle which, Sir B. W..Richardson tells 
us, remains absolutely true. We heartily 
agree with him as to the keeping of the 
storm water pure. But ‘‘the sewage to the 
soil” isa much more disputable point. I¢ 
assumes that sewage is a thing which must 
exist. There is no ‘ must” about it, Sewage 
is an artificial product, manufactured whole- 
sale by the contrivances of sanitators . past 
and present.» For the moment, nobody, per- 
haps, has a cut-and-dried system in his 
pocket for getting rid of it, and substituting 
genuine and thorough sanitation for that 
whitening of the outside of the se- 
pulchre which is the fashion of the 
day. Nobody has a cut-and-dried scheme 
ready for getting rid of fifty other evils 
—which humanity, in its progress, will- 
nevertheless put an end to, And the course 
to adopt in this matter seems to us, not the 
extension of the sewage system into some- 
thing like infinitude—not the surrounding 
of the ideal town; which its creator named 
Hygeia, by an ideal country, which he might 
well name Cloacia—but the yery opposite 
course: that, namely, of trying by all 
possible means to remove organic refuse 
without making it into sewage at all. Itis 
desirable, no doubt, that such refuse should 
ultimately/'go back to the land. But it 
should not go back putrescent and swarming 
with liying germs of disease; it should 
not go back as liquid sewage, to be poured 
over leaves and stems meant for human con- 
sumption. It should go back as coprolites 
go back, as nitrates go back—clean, harm- 
less, and inoffensive. Chemistry is already 
quite capable of effecting the change on a 
small scale; it could effect it on a large one 
for a fraction of the money which we are 
invited to lay out on the tanks and conduits, 
the pipes and pumps, of a “national main 
drainage” scheme. 
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TARY “SANITATION,” 
gs in this world are an unmixed 
just as few are an unmixed eyil. 
just what enthusiastic. workers in 
9 can seldom be brought to see. 
is the more reason, consequently, that 
ers who can keep their heads cool 
ee it for them. This -is especially 
: when the cause is one of those 
ose yotaries have made them into religions, 
h they hold it blasphemy to speak 
y of acda crime to question. By the 
gs get to that pass, every man with 
of his own, everybody who is not 
t to be made into a machine and to be 
somebody else, begins to question 
ery seriously, and to ask how much 


is real and true—how much is fancy 


usion. 


nitation,” as it calls itself, ig one of 


neces, 
; these interferences were in the nature 
38 unavoidable, all we could do would 
‘ike a balance between benefits. re- 
d injuries sustained, and then, if 
rmer predominated, to put up with the 
i. ‘ oats ~£% - - 


RECENT BRICK ARCHITECTURE. 


HEN the Brick-Venetian-Gothic craze 

was introduced many years ago, under 
the auspices of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Butterfield, 
Mr. Street, and other architects, not many 
imagined that in a decade or two red 


- plaster had been thought.to be the only 


it has been employed - t 
end, and how much our modern 
commercial buildings are indebte . | ineree 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., Messrs.} 9 
George and Peto, Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A.,|. 
and Mr. T. E. Collcutt have championed the 
cause of brick and terracotta; they haye| 
erected buildings which will bear comparison} 
with any of those erected in stone during |~ 
the Classic and Renaissance revivals. — __ 
If we are asked where evidences of the}, ud 
brick development are to be met with, it is| velyet dress, seated in a str 
scarcely necessary to go further than our| which stands against 
own Metropolis, though we might point to| dark hair hangs 
recent works in other great cities—Birming- 
ham, for instance, where the Assize Courts, 
by Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress-Bell, 
are a masterly work worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of brick design. In the West-Hnd, 
Oxford-street, in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand, and in the City, examples are to 
be found which show a marked progress 
in design. A walk from Haton-square, 
through Cadogan-square, northwards towards |'s 
Knightsbridge, will show to what an extent | I: 
brick architecture has supplanted the old 
stucco and brick buildings of those select 
localities. In Herbert-crescent the pedes- 
trian will find a reyival of brick-and-timber 
work, in a row of overhanging gabled houses, 
with timber framing in the gables and upper 
stories, and with mullioned windows. ‘This 
survival looks a little out of place with the 
more solid-looking houses. In Sloane-street, 
as in Cadogan-square, red brickwork is. in 
the ascendant. A row of new shops, faced 
with a nice tone of pinkish-brown bricks and 
yellow terracotta dressings, are to be noticed 
at the northern end. ‘These haye flat bays 
of mullioned windows, with bands of terra- 
cotta between the stories. The pierced and 
arcaded front is a prominent feature. A|- 
house in Upper Grosyenor-street of red brick- 
work has an entrance and loggia over it both 
arcaded, the doorway and windows being set 
back. The arches and spandrels are richly 
cut and ornamented with brick carved work. 
Several new premises in the Strand opposite 
the Adelphi have been built of brick and 
faience. Romano’s restaurant is one of the 
few attempts recently made to face a build- 
ing entirely in glazed faience. The colour is 
a subdued tone of buff, which harmonises 
agreeably with the other buildings. Here 
also the architect has adopted an arcaded 
balcony over the entrance, the window plane 
being set some feet within. The design and 
ornamental relief are worthy of attention, and 
‘show a decided advance on other works of | cli 
this material in London. Two or three 
other brick premises have been erected near, 
which may be noted as improvements. Both 
in the design and the quality of the work- 
manship, therefore, we haye some reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the progress made. | p 
Boldness of treatment is another of the 
qualities of recent. work when we compare it | its fi; 
with the earlier efforts, such as -Dulwich| ] 
College or St. Pancras Hotel. Brick was |i 
then used timidly as a wall facing, chiefly 
in combination with other materials: Now 
we find it cut or moulded to adapt itself 
to every detail. -The ornament was for- 
merly restricted to plain moulded brick |< 
cornices and string-courses or bands; but 
it is now co-extensiye with the details, 
and applied to every feature for which stone | 
is used in building. These qualities are to 
be attributed to the improved manufacture 
of brick and terracotta, and to the adyance 
made in the technical education and experi- | 
ence of bricklayers. The future of brick 
architecture will depend on the extent} 
to which architects and builders employ | 
brick solidly as a building material instead 
of as a mere facing. There is a fatal} \ 
tendency to use all our materials as mere| 
facings. Terracotta is used chiefly in this | coc 
way as a facing to concrete, and so is stone. | 0 
Let us beware of falling into this snare of| lady, in a 
representing a material merely, instead of | the effusio 


brickwork would haye taken such‘a hold on 
the architecture of our buildings. There 
were not wanting those who decried its 
merits and advantages; who spoke of it as 
a poor, meagre, and contemptible material, 
unworthy of any serious study, and who 
prophesied for it a hasty retreat. One emi- 
nent critic denounced brick as the ‘‘ lowest 
of all materials,” others that it was cheap, 
and pandered to showiness and yulgarity. 
Time has proved the fallacy of these 
opinions. Butterfield, Brooks, and Burges 
were a host in themselves, and, in spite of 
popular - denunciation, courageously chal- 
lenged these yiews, and showed what could 
be done in brick, when it was employed 
honestly and - artistically. Where others 
would have shrunk, these pioneers did not 
hesitate to use it i places where stone or 


one of Mr. T. C, Gote 
of a ‘‘ Child Enthroned 
the entrance x Gallery 
a pleasing colour harmony 
portrait sitting, g 

place of its own i 
~ David ee 


proper materials. Who would have thought 
of using it for mullions, tracery, and even 
for the internal facing of churches? More 
timid admirers of red brick confined it to the 
wall surfaces, and used dressings of stone ; 
but the real artist in brick could see that the 
chances for this material would be small if 
confined. to wall-building, or if it could not 
be applied to ornamental features. And 
they were not far wrong. When once it was 
perceived that brick could be moulded or cut 
to any architectural forms ; then it was taken 
up with one accord, and it has ever since held 
its position against the older rivals. Of late 
years brick architecture has advanced with 
immense strides, not only among domestic 
country buildings, but also in the erection of 
large municipal and public buildings in all 
our large towns. It is now often just a 
mere question of preference, if that of cost 
does not enter, whether a public building 
shall be of brick or stone. 

But it is chiefly the progress brick design 
has made in the Metropolis that we wish to 
notice. . The material has almost entirely 
taken the place of stone, notas being cheaper 
than store, but as being more decorative and 
capable-of greater artistic effect. ver since 
Mr. Norman Shaw built the New Zealand 
Chambers, Leadenhall-street, there has been 
a steady progress made. From being mainly 
confined to plain wall surfaces, red brick has 
now assumed a decided part in the detail of 
buildings, as we see in Lowther Lodge, the 
large. commercial building at the corner of 
Pall Mall and St. James’s-street, the club- 
house at the corner of Hyde Park. Thenew 
brick mansions built on the Cadogan Estate, 
Chelsea, at Kensington, and other suburbs, 
show that brick design has entered into all the 
details of the architecture. In details like 
arched work, such as we see in the Green Park 
Residential Chambers and an insurance office 
in Pall Mall, the architect has been able to 
introduce moulded bricks whicharemuch more 
in harmony with the work than stone. We do 
not think that the question of cost has been 
material to the movement, or at least to any 
great extent. The architect has taken to brick 
for artistic reasons,- An arch or any moulded 
feature made of brick has a charm of fitness 
and contour that is absent in stone. “Many 
and varied combinations can be made; but 
there are structural reasons for the prefer- 
ence. A brick arch or a moulded pier, being 
composed of numerous joints, allows of a more 
uniform settlement in the work than stone, 
which is used in larger blocks, and brick is 
more naturally bonded with work ofthe same 
kind. It is also quite as durable as the best 
stone. Then, further, the working of the mason. 
with the brick-setter is often a hindrance. 
There is friction: the bricklayers have 
to wait for the mason, and we know 
that in some cases the building has been 
delayed quite as long as if the terracotta 
manufacturer had been to blame. In these 
respects, then, wa may say brick architec- 
ture has developed in homogeneousness. 
We have not forgotten the claims of terra- 
cotta in this connection: how yery largely 
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erfeet. The figures of the brunette 
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Pressed” (465), by Arthur Lemon, a 
orseback pursued, is remarkable as 
the limbs of the exhausted animal 
just crossed a river, and the man, 
for very life, holding on to the mane 
. The idea of rapid flight is cleyerly 
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ees and undergrowth in the flooded 
Water surrounds the hungry and 
animals; a sturdy bull is bellow- 
over the inundated pastures, while 
half-mad with fright, clings to the 
his feet half-submerged. They 
ertaken and cut off from retreat, 
the waters are rapidly rising. The 
als are spiritedly painted, and seem to 
@ the position. Darkness is creeping 
the flooded meadows, adding another 
of terror to the poor benighted 
ss ‘The painter has admirably 
9 frantic despair of the cattle 
expectations of succour, and his 
be placed amonzst the successes 
aDiLIOI oS 
y VII. contains scarcely half-a- 
orks of importance. J. W. North’s 
en landscape, ‘‘ Fruition,” a valley 
with bright spring foliage, is too 
A characteristic 


struggle, and has so far succeeded. 


of a nunnery. 


touching and impressive. 


passed. 


nd lacks shade. 
of “Lady Hallé” (Mme. Néruda) 
Hon. John Collier. In a centre 
Ernest Croft's ‘‘ Napoleon’s 

| Attack, Waterloo,” where the 
peror, on his white horse, pale, 
C not disconcerted, points to the 
» “a gesture” which Siborne, 
_of Waterloo, says ‘‘ drew forth 
shouts of ‘ Vive l’Empereur.’” Mr. 
ly realised the situation. The 
ust galloped up to an eminence 


to witness the function. 


morning prayers on her knees, may be noted 
for its pathos and quiet treatment. 

A large -historical picture by George E. 
Robertson, ‘‘ Mark Antony’s Oration over the 
Body of Cvesar,” an episode recorded in 
‘Julius Cwsar,” Act IIL, hangs high. The 
painter has grouped his subject well, and 
there are certain dramatic qualities in the 
work, W. B. Richmond's large centre pic- 
ture of ‘‘Aphrodite between Eros and 
Himeros” (596) is painted in quite a decora- 
tive manner; the prismatic hues in which 
Venus and her companions appear are ex- 
tremely subtle in the delicacy of their tones— 
perhaps it will be suggested a little too deli- 
cate—and the conception wanting in strength. 
Reginald Arthur paints another classical 
legend, ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” which 


and the smoke and fire of 
ead and wounded lie on the 
‘ I The drawing of the 
full of life and action, and the 
© enveloped in a mist of smoke 
ainted in Mr. Crofts’ masterly 

reibly and pathetically painted 
well’s “Disgraced.” The aban- 
8 her face in her hands, and 
resting against a cupboard. 
and mother stand on the 

th ‘room; the former remon- 
a attitude. The sombre 


and gloomy interior seems befitting a subject 
Passing from grave to gay, we 
notice George W. Joy’s very clever picture 
‘‘The Bayswater Bus” (524). One side of 
a’bus is depicted, through the windows of 
which the bright sunny greenery of the Park 
But it isatthe delineation of 
character that Mr. Joy chiefly aims. There 
is the young, fair lady with a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers, a gentleman reading his 
newspaper, a young hospital nurse in her 
clean, dainty garments on one side, while 
crouched at the inner end of the ’busis a Poor, 

e- 
tween these two extremes of life is the young, 
pallid-faced girl from some millinery estab- 
lishment, who is just entering the ’bus with 
These different 
grades of society are depicted with a keen 
appreciation of character and expression ; one 
face is irradiated with the contentment and 
smile of youth without care, pleasure bent; 
her less successful sister shows the inroads 
of late business hours and hard work on her 
delicate features, while the third indicates 


Sigismund Goetze, in his large composi- 
Struggle with Sin,’ has 
The life and death 
struggle that is going on on the brink of a 
precipice between the Soul and the enemy of 
man, represented by a muscular-and power- 
ful wrestler, who has grasped the throat and 
arm of his fair, youthful opponent, and who, 
with one leg, is about to dislodge him from 
the rock, is ably and forcibly conceived. 
Behind the struggling pair the vision of an 
angel with extended wings appears in the 
sky, and gives hope to the overpowered soul 
The dark figure of the man 
typifying Sin contrasts with the fairer face 
and figure of the youthful combatant. The 
limbs and muscular action of the wrestlers 
are vigorously - painted. The painter has 
aroused the imagination and interest of the 
observer as to the ultimate result of the 


One of the most emotional incidents 
depicted in Gallery VIII. is John H. F, 
Bacon’s large picture representing the church 
‘** Suscipe Me, Domine!” 
The beautiful face of the white-robed sister, 
who, with both hands raised, is uttering the 
words of the sacred office before the altar in 
the presence of the aged, mitred bishop, and 
priests vested in cope and chasubles, is 
At the side kneel 
the father and mother of the young nun, the 
former of whom buries his head on the seat 
bench. The subject has been cleverly com- 
The predominant scarlet of the 
cassocks of the acolytes, the lighted tapers, 
and the colour of the whole scene are some- 
what strong and distracting; but the painter 
has shown undoubted ability in his task, in 
the graceful figure of the young and beautiful 
maiden, who is making her yow; in the 
serious expression in the face of the aged 
prelate and his officiating priests; and in 
those of the novice’s friends who haye come 
Turning from this 
resplendent canyas, Mildred Welsford’s small 
upright picture of a little girl saying her 


lovely face, with flowing golden hair. 
full brocaded scarlet sleeves are subtly har- 
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hangs in the place of honour. The composi- 
tion has decided merit; the beautiful daughter 
of Agamemnon reclines on a marble altar, 
and is about to be sacrificed to Diana to 
appease the goddess. One story is that the 
offended goddess demanded the sacrifice of 
Agamemnon’s daughter, but that Artemis 
snatched her from the altar and carried 
her up to heayen. But Mr. Arthur’s 
conception is treated with much classical 
feeling and beauty. The figures are well 
drawn, and the details and colour refined. 
George W. Joy’s poetically-conceived picture, 
‘Joan of Arc,” sleeping in steel armour, 
and watched by angels, is painted with much 
grace and tenderness; and on the other side 
the Hon. John Collier’s picture, ‘‘ The Death 
of Albine”’ (589)—a character from Zola— 
‘shows. a beautiful girl reposing on a bed, her 
body surrounded with a profusion of roses, 
extremely delicate in the colour and hand- 
ling. Savage Cooper’s picture, in three 
panels, “‘He was Despised and Rejected of 
Men,” is wanting in some of those qualities 
we look for in a sacred subject, though. full 
of technical skill. James. Olark’s version of 
Parable of the Ten Virgins, ‘‘They all 
Slumbered and Slept,” is. masterly and 
Oriental in feeling, in a scarlet key of colour. 
Frank Brangywn’s “Rest” is thoroughly 
Glasgowegian in its flat, mosaic-like colour 
and treatment of reds, green, and gold. 
Passing W. L. Wyllie’s sunny and somewhat. 
disappointing picture, ‘The Opening of the 
Tower Bridge” (611), in which the details 
are feeble, we come to Henrietta Rae’s very 
refined and delicately-treated picture of 
“Apollo and Daphne.” -The artist has de- 
picted Daphne as a beautiful and graceful 
maiden timidly running away from Apollo, 
who was enamoured of her, and who is 
paying her addresses. The scene is laid in 
a wood, with blue sea in the distance, and 
the figures are as spirited and graceful in 
drawing as the landscape and foliage are 
subtle and delicate in colour. 

Exceedingly quaint and grotesque is 
Cayley - Robinson’s ‘“‘ A Souvenir of a 
Past Age.” People wonder, and remark: 
*“Why hang such an eccentric: picture?” 
—but the artist has only tried to bring 
back to the mind and to rekindle the 
old semi-Medizyal sentiment, the art of an 
unconventional past, so that it may appear 
in juxtaposition with modern thought and 
expression. The lady seated doing a piece 
of embroidery, angular and spare in her 
contour, puts us in mind of a saint in an old 
Medieval painted window; the daughter, 
standing bolt upright in the corner of the 
room, looks like a doll in her gaunt ficure 
and straight, golden hair hanging down the 
sides of her face. The chamber-organ, with 
its painted shutters, recalls the pseudo- 
Medieval. As criticism of a past age, Pre- 
Raphaelite in treatment, Mr. Robinson gives 
us a version of art quite his own; there is 
firmness of line, and the colour in the 
figures, and the delicate silken robe of the 
girl illumined by the warm candle-light and 
the daylight stealing through the casement, 
make a picture at once interesting as it is 
eccentric in its strange mixture of the real 
and the pseudo-Medieyal. ; 

In Gallery IX., devoted to small pictures, 
there are many works of interest. - Dudley 
Hardy’s “A Fair Ventian” is a delightful 
figure study in colour. . Sir F. Leighton’s 
very beautiful little girl study, ‘ Listener,” 
is esrecially worth notice. The little girl is 
seated on a fur rug, and is a delightful 
simplicity of pose and colour. His ‘‘ Study ”- 
of a head of a young lady in profile is very 
refined (665). Able and practical in eom- 
position and colour is Julia B. Folkard’s 
‘Mixing the Love-Philtre” (741), a oe 
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(749), we note in Gallery X, a fine composition 
by the same artist in the centre, ‘‘ Echo 
and Narcissus” (770), an academic subject 
treated with considerable ideal power and 
delicacy after the Trench mode. The 
beautiful youth Narcissus is bending over a 
stream, and sees his image reflected in the 
water. Its freshness of colour and tone are 
admirable, and the figures are exceedingly 
graceful. Arthur -H. Buckland’s large 
picture over an idyllic landscape leaves 
little definite impression. It is called 
‘Poetic Inspiration.” ‘‘ An Offer of Mar- 
_Tiage,”’ by Dendy Sadler, is, of course, very 
cleyer and harmonious, painted with con- 
summate mastery of costume in. that period 
he delights to adopt. A more humorous work 
is Dendy Sadler’s amusing picture, ‘“‘ Toddy 
at the ‘Cheshire Cheese’’’ (887), a. very 
excellent study of convivial City life, where 
a cosy party of habitués are enjoying them- 
selyes at theold inn. Asastudy of character, 
the yery able little picture by William 
Osborne, ‘‘In a Dublin Park,” deserves 
special praise. The painter has depicted, on 
a seat in the park, three or four types of 
human nature; the thoughtful and serious 
face of the elderly man at the right hand is 


a wonderful study of expression. In the 


next gallery, 8. Melton Fisher's ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair” (844), a number of pretty women in a 


fancy shop, is a delightful piece of colour. | 


John R. Reid’s ‘‘ Blind Fiddler’ is strong 
and fresh in colour. Ernest Normand’s 
“Bondage” is a large canvas, technically 
handled, but rather hackneyed in subject. 
It represents the ter.ace of an Hgyptian 
palace facing the sea. Sitting and standing 
are Nubian-.and other female slaves, one a 
very beautiful girl, with flowing hair, sits on, 
the step of the terrace. eed 
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THE HOSPITAL AT SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


ae plans of the extensive hospital erected at 

Sydney, New South Wales, which we 
illustrate this week, together with a perspective 
view, reproduced from the Appendix of the Report 
of the Department of Public Works, show the 
progress made in hospital planning and construc- 
_ tion in that enterprising colony. The last com- 

pleted portion of the building was opened by 
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Mr. George Dibbs in August of last year. The 
hospital has a frontage of 360ft. to Macquarie- 
street. The hospital is built of stone, and is} block and prea a 
mainly of two stories, affording accommodation |from the block | plar 
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for 158 beds. The buildings have been erected 

by degrees. The Nightingale block was built in 

1868, and the kitchen and laundry blocks were | admini 

built in 1881. The pavilion system has been|the plan, has a 

adopted. The administrative block of three main | right and left 
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r or offices, and a bridge on each side connects | access to all floors, and to the hospital wards, 
2 Wo pavilions or medical wards. The ground |The second floor is devoted to the bedrooms of 
18 appropriated to out-patients, dispensaries, | the staff. A good feature of these pavilions is the 


offices of each ward. The block in the rear, on the 
central line, is for ophthalmic cases on ground floor, 


3 2¢ t \ : A and has similar verandahs or balconies. Each 
“10n room, and lift, which latter gives | arcaded balcony forpatients between the projecting | medical ward is $2ft. 7in. in length by 26ft. wide, 
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and contains 22 beds. The lavatories, bath- 


rooms, nurses’ room, ward scullery, form, as 
are shown, transverse projections at each corner 


of the ward blocks. The staircases are 6ft. wide, 


and are of wood, with brass nosings and rubber 
treads, and newels, balusters, and handrails of 
cedar. There are eight wards; the height of the 
wards is 15ft. to 17ft., the width of wall space is 
7ft. 5in., and the eubic allowance per bed 
1,500c.ft. The wirdows have transoms, and aré 
double-hung, and the fanlights pivot-hung. Dust 
and linen shoots are provided to each ward placed 
on the balconies. The floors are fireproof, and 
the ceilings of some wards are of zinc, sub- 
divided -by mouldings, 
introduced 8ft. from the floor of each ward, and 
one of Verity’s hydraulic fans is fixed to éach 
ward block. Wenham lamps are used. The 
wards on the top floors are ventilated by Boyle’s 
air-pump ventilators on the roof. We also give 
plans and sections of the operating theatre and 
chapel, which is a two-storied block in the rear, 
builtof brizk and cemented. The chapel on 
ground floor has a floor space of 32ft. by 30ft., 
over which is the operating theatre, lighted by a 
domical roof. Mr. T. Rowe, F.R.I.BA:, of 
Sydney, whose designs were selected in com- 
petition, was the original architect; but, owing to 
the increase of outlay over the estimate, Mr. John 
Kirkpatrick was appointed architect, and the 
work has been completed under his supervision. 
The cost has been about £80,000, Mr. Allan 
being the contractor. 
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HE fortnightly meeting of this Association was 

held on Friday evening, Mr. Francis F. G. 
Hooper, vice-president, inthe chair.. Mr. W. B. 
Dukes was elected as a member. The only 
addition to the ‘‘ house. list’’ of nominations of 
officers was the name of Mr. W. A. Webb, who 
was proposed as a member of council. 


TREILLAGE. 


A paper on this subject, illustrated by many 
drawings and photographs of varied wood- 
construction in post-and-rail work and lattice- 
work, was read by Mr. Joun Betcuer, 
F.R.I.B.A. The lecturer observed that in 
the architect’s hands treillage or trellis was a 
simple and suggestive medium by which he could 
obtain important and good effects in connection 
with gardens and domestic buildings. India 
and Burmah, China and Japan, had each its 
characteristic treatment worked out with wonder- 
ful elaboration and finish. The familiar Cairo 


lattice-work was another variety of the same 


thing in the Hast, while every European country 
upon which the sun shines had its own method of 
affording shade and shelter by trellis-work. The 
author continued: Treillage probably originated 
in Italy, in vine-training, and its use extended 
for trailing plants ani creepers. It thus came to 
be used in pleasure-gardens in connection with 
trellis proper, and a recognition of its use and 
beauty so combined led to its adaptation to archi- 
tectural treatment. In old tapestries as well as in 
illuminated MSS. you will find trellis-work and 
palisades represented in many garden scenes. 
There is a beautiful picture by Luini (date about 
1490) entitled ‘‘Our Lady of the Lattice,’ 
which shows that treillage was appreciated by 
the painter. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, in his 
book on the formal garden in England, 
gives an illustration of a garden dating from 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. It 
if taken from ‘'The Romance of the Rose,” 
-in the British Museum. It is a walled-in 
garden sub-divided by a trellis fence in which is 
an arched gateway with trellis gates. Again 
there is a very suggestive example in, ‘‘The 
Gardener’s Labyrinth,’’ published in 1577. The 
central inclosure is formed of ornamental pilasters 
and trellis-work. Our object is to suggest a 
more extended use and recognition of trellis- 
work. It has a poetical and romantic side as well 
as a useful one. It is the ease and facility with 
which daring experiments can be made which 
render it valuable. It can be altered and shifted 


at pleasure until the desired effect is obtained in 


a way which more solid and valuable materials 
prohibit. And it thus affords opportunities for 
judging effects which may subsequently be trans- 
lated into stone or brick. To ‘the student it 
presents the advantage of a material in which he 
can try experiments. He can buy a bundle or 
two of plasterers’ laths and interlace them, and 
form panels and arches and many devices within 


Tobin inlet tubes are 


-| division just long enough to form a dark frame 


-tories, for round them many flowering creepers 


-trellis- work itself is capable of a further develop- | tre 


ment—of being adapted to other uses than those | 
to which it has hitherto been applied—uses for | a 
which its nature and lightness render it suitable, 
while its decorative character must be recognised ey Wi 
by every artist. As its form and use grew out of 
the necessities of the garden, I will give priority 
to the consideration of its use and value in laying 
out a garden. The T-square and set-square 
should be used in planning the courts and spaces | ' 
outside the four walls of the house. Its straight 
lines should be extended, and linked with nature. 
This is effected by inclosing garden-walls and 
entrance and kitchen courts by terraces and | 
tennis grounds. in the art of laying-out a 
garden, as in architectural design, there is a 
certain seductive mystery gained by partially 
concealing and judiciously screening some parts 
from immediate view. Besides the fact that 
divisions of some kind are necessary for such 
surprises to the casual visitor, they have always 
the additional and permanent advantage of 
affording seclusion, quiet, and comfort. ‘Tall 
hedges of yew, laurel, or holly form substantial. 
divisions, but years must elapse before such 
hedges can be effective. Aud here the common 
or garden trellis will prove the temporary sub- 
stitute. Against it the hedge can be planted and 
protected and trained. With the flexible laths, 
deep archways can be formed in the trellis 


it cannot be too strongly insi 
the forms suitable to L 
for, and should not be 3 
The construction of fences, 
and porches in trellis-work is 

In division fences the pos 
according to their a es 

are frequently finished wil 

a small fillet is all that is used to k 
-of the laths in position it 
top and se rails a 

having a projecting cover p. 

eee eY Sad the bottom rail 
ground. The laths are arr 

and in larger or smaller 

increased density is req 

the laths are sometimes int 
usually they are laid across each 
together in squares or diamonds. O 


to the picture beyond. Or if just a peep is 
required here or there, a few laths can be cnt and 
a bent piece or hoop of wood, circular or oval, 
inserted, forming an unglazed window in the 
trellis or hedge. Again, should it be desirable 
that the upper part of a high screen, or parts of 
it be more open or only partially hide what 
is behind it, then the trellis can be cut into 
patterns more or less open as desired—some- ord 
times in panels, sometimes in a running pattern. | are obtained by doubling the lin 
Our own traditional methods of treating trellis | as was shown on some of the « 
work have been largely formed on the Chinese. | y 

Judging from the accounts preserved of work 
done by Henry VIII. at Hampton Court after 
Wolsey’s death in 1530, he must have made use 
of treillage and trellis very largely. We find 
described 180 posts and ‘‘960 yards of rayle,”’ 
painted white and green. In some old gardens 
the enclosures are shaped and laid out in geo- 
metrical forms, niches for. statuary or vases, 
circular apses for family or social gatherings, 
and sheltered places for one or more. The lec- imbers are reet 
turer has just completed in this manner a rose|a hollow moulding to secure a~ 
garden with a rose temple. ‘Treillage suggests | Small reeded columns — L 
the shady walk or covered alley. The posts with |i ry chare 
top rail and cross rails, on which may be grown | of the period. The cap 

roses, honeysuckle, and such like. The Italian | interesting, and some in iorm r 
treatment of the horizontal tie is excellent, the | button. In trellis designs it is esse 
shaped ends projecting beyond the post; in pro- | solids and voids should be taken into 
file they group well, and look picturesque. The | Garden seats with trellis- work bac 
Chinese and Japanese have a similar treatment | general in the last centu 

of the horizontal bar over entrances ; but the ends | sometimes other parts, wé 

are turned up. Bacon, in his essay on an ideal| very similar to those on 

garden, says :—“‘ For the ordering of the ground | have been reproduced i 

. . . Lleave it toa variety of device. . . Little | Marcus Stone, R.A, it 

low hedges, round like welts, with some pretty | so excellent in design, 

pyramids I like well; and in some places fair | garden, that a revival o 

columns upon frames of carpenters’ work.’’ | be advocated. It would 

These trellis columns are very effective, and | supersede the imitation r 

can be used for garden retreats and in conserva- | and other cheap forms 

special positions, and pa: 

seat is required, place sk 
work in wood. Colour was la 
emphasising the forms of ' 

white, and red and whi 

vogue in old work, if we ma 

and the painters’ accounts p 
however, oak is used in garder 

ful silvery tint it gains with 

the work is in deal, then the 
effective. For verandahs — 

a plaster 


examples of verandahs 
constructional timbers | 


can be entwined. One of the most successful 
examples of open trellis columns and entablature 
and cornice is in the garden of Mr. Alma Tadema. 
It was carried out some years ago by Mr. J. M. 
Brydon. Nothing could be better than this bit 
of trellis architecture, which is beautiful in 
summer and winter alike. The plan by its 
arrangement gives length to the lawn, while the 
open appearance is still preserved ; but in walking 
along the pathway the spectator is partially 
screened, and enjoys a succession of framed | te 
pictures between thecolumns. The author showed | gr 
how Mr. Brydon had interpreted the forms of 
columns and entablature into trellis-work. The 
‘‘flutings ’’ of the column are, he showed, repre-| w 
sented by the voids, and the ‘‘fillets’’ by the|i 
laths. In the lower part of the columns, to one- 
third of their height, there are ‘‘reeds”’ repre- 
sented by circular rods. The laths and reeds 
are fastened to rings at intervals. The ‘‘ Ionic 
caps,’’ with their ‘‘volutes,’’ are ingeniously 
managed. The introduction of the ‘‘ triglyph’’ 
in this ‘‘order’’ is also amusing, Then a fret- 
work pattern is happily introduced in the facia, and | 
round balls ‘at regular intervals in the bo 
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lesigned 1 vy Sir Ww. Chambers is very 
yand quite adapted to such a purpose. 
ironwork is too brittle, and is easily 


life and the antique; Mr. J. Platt, metal-work- 
ing; and Mr. F. G. Floyd, wood-carving. The 
students enrolled, so far, include architects, 
painters, sculptor apprentices, pottery painters, 
lithographers, glass painters, engravers, furnitare 
designers, decorators, wood carvers, plasterers, 
stonemasons, and smiths. 


In the course of the inaugural proceedings the 
Lord Mayor sketched the history of art in 
Liverpool, and called upon Mr. Thomas G. 
Jackson, A.R A., to deliver an address. Mr. 
Jackson congratulated Liverpool on the important 
step which had been taken with regard to 
technical schools and institutes, and in regard to 
the present school which had now been opened, 
remarked that its students would learn the 
practice of the different handicrafts and the 
principles of construction, whilst they would also 
be taught to consider the <sthetic effect of what 
they were doing. It was, in fact, a school of 
applied arts—a term, however, which he regarded 
as somewhat unfortunate. One popular view was 
that architecture was a matter of expense ; that 


: if a plain house cost so many pounds, a hundred 
Bee fap oe aa ae has or sO more would make it a piece of architecture. 


I greeiah-bins; Yat this as only woqured | CONN 0 this ew it was only building 
the action of time and weather on an atrocious dad? ¢ th y fall 4 h 
n, and the risk was that, before the proper | Proreecee to argue the tallacy of any suc 
pe Hae; 2 : pro Per | doctrine, pointing out that architecture in its true 
ao i aay % oer age of paint ne ae sense was the art of building well and beautifully, 
auee a grap Oo Sei was impossible £0) but not of merely outwardly decorating a build- 
d in the market wooden or stone seats of the ing. - It. was, in fact, nothing lesa. but sood con. 
century patterns, and it would repay any |1,07,.) a ators baa! training, certainly so far as the preliminary 
St : : ae? ee structioninspired by an artistic motive. Ornament Sa : : 
cultural builder to design a few varieties on was the last resource of an incompetent artist, | taining was concerned, of the students in the 
Id lines, not forgetting curved examples, and When a man could not desien he ie ta fall back | 2*t8 of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
them on the market. i gn : What was the most important thing to be in- 
: pon ornament. Many of cur great architectural | \ ; : c phgar 
vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. Arnoip efforts would have been far better if less had_| Sisted on, if they wished to bring about unity in 
AYLER and supported by Mr. F. T. W. Gorp- been spent upon them, and the best of our archi- | 24, was that the students in the three arts 
tu, hon. secretary. In replying, Mr. Brucurr P P . ino | Hamed, and in fact in all arts, should work side 
? tecture, a vulgar observer would say, had nothing ee : ee é 
d he.had expected to find a good deal of infor- articular to recommend it. The humblest | PY Side in the studios. Without that unity was 
am on the subject, but on searching for it Piifcos he continued, should be as well built ag} Well-nigh impossible. There was, he said, a 
it an untrodden field, and that he must the proudest eraanent only being used with demand for decorative work in connection with 
0 look up his own examples. didctstigit and sparingly, whilst it should only be pees, ae he A ree coupe ta learn 
of the best kind. In a word, architecture was id a eble 3t f t einai a ‘Alth oo} 
the application of an artistic motive in the system th aeen at ge : d For thi Fae dot i ate 
of construction, and this artistic motive was a | “ere Was a demand for that kin saotapertcye Ss 
matter of instinct, which was born in a man and work, the supply was very limited ; but he felt 
could not be implanted. Mr. Jackson, proceed- | C°™fident that as the eh oe increased SUPR'Y 
ing, pointed out how, if a man had this natural oe See oan : ane os hick ‘t ki 2 
gift for art, training and education were absolutely Lan. * z ih wsiate, Sheth ii 8 ae the ; th 
necessary to enable him to use that natural gift | Ot @° ¢ ue fie eee . fiaes . h th 
to advantage. _In Liverpool they were about to Ace ‘la s “3 hee ae a Nace LN Bg 
try a novel method—an experiment which was a | C’0¢? ©1a8ses of art. 
very interesting one, and the result would be 
awaited with interest by all who looked forward 
to the progress ofart. All these technical schools 
were in an experimental stage, and he pointed 
out they seemed to be gradually supplying the 
system of apprentices, which, so far as the 
handicrafts were concerned, appeared to be 
practically at an end. Mr. Jackson then pointed 
out that in architecture the apprenticeship system 
had survived, but that at the same time no one 
believed that all the training necessary could be 
derived in that way. A student must take every 
available opportunity of being on the works in 
progress’ under his master’s direction. Con- 
tinuing, he emphasised the importance of ac- 
quaintance with the practical part of building 
construction for an architect, and argued from 
this standpoint the enormous advantage which 
must accrue to aspiring architects through a 
school in which they could have opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge almost impossible to be 
gained in the existing system adopted in the 
architectural profession. At the same time he 
fully believed that those who had established this 
school fully recognised the importance of not 
interfering with the system of. apprenticing 
students to architects. Proceeding, he contrasted 
the present method of an architect’s profession 
with that of the old masters, who, instead of 
conducting their business in an office, were 
always to be seen on the spot and directing the 
construction of any building they might be 
engaged upon. The advantages of the ancient 
method were, he said, obvious,-as success in 
architecture and .sculpture depended on the. 
material used no less than on the brilliance of 
the design. The mistakes which were often 
made would not be possible except under the 
modetn system of isolating the architect from 
his work. Under the present system architects 
were seldom brought into contact with the 
materials they worked with, and were often in 
the false position of having to carry on works 
when their workmen perhaps knew better about 
what they were doing than themselves. Much of 
this arose from a deficiency in technical training. 
a 


It was most important that they should try and 
remedy the evils arising from the training of 
architects on paper, and this* was a defect in 
training which the new school could admirably 
cope with. Continuing, the lecturer referred to 
the regrettable lack of combination and sym- 
pathetic working between architects, painters, 
and sculptors, pointing out} the happy result 
which would follow if they underwent a portion 
of their training together. In conclusion, he 
said the object of the school was to train men 
to be artists in their several crafts, and not to 
coach lads for examinations. He trusted that 
the privileges/of the new school would be largely 
made use of by builders as well as by architects. 
The distinction between builder and architect was 
only conventional and absurd, and as builders 
were in the habit of exercising the privileges of 
architects,‘ he saw’ no reason why architects — 
should not carry out the duties of the builder if 
they so pleased. The new school was a scheme 
which every true son of art. would wish from his 
heart a successful issue to, and if it succeeded he 
was certain it could not fail to have an abiding 
influence on the history of art in Liverpool. 

On Saturday evening, in connection with the 
Spring Exhibition, at the Walker Art Gallery, 
addresses were delivered on ‘‘ Architecture and 
Applied Art.’”? Alderman P. Rathbone presided. 
Professor Simpson, in a short address, laid stress 
on the want of unity in art. He said that there 
ought to be very little difference between the 


whereas the wood gives, and even if a 
is snapped it is more easily repaired than 
work. ‘The garden seats and shelters also 
ent opportunities for its use, while 
re igned piece of trellis-work gives to 
‘Substantial building to which it is attached 
hing of that grace which is lent to garden 
tecture by the natural growth of creepers. 
_d. M. Brypoy, in proposing a vote of 
s to the lecturer, said. Mr: Belcher had 
in a charming manner with a little-under- 
subject. The old examples of trellis-work 
unfortunately rapidly disappearing from the 
irbs. He described a design he carried out 
i. Tissot in Grove-end-road, where he sought 
et the effect desired by careful proportions 
attention to light and shade. A point was to 
ep the arches low in this work. A great deal 
might be done in treillage than appeared at 
st sight; but it was not every client who was 
ng to cut up the limited space afforded by a 
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SCHOOL OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


G. JACKSON, A.R.A., ON ARCHITECTURE, 


_ Liverpool School of Architecture and 
. the Applied Arts, which was formally 
med on Friday, is the first. school in the 
ry which has been established exclusively 
e teaching of architecture. The idea of 
1g such a school originated with the 
ol . Architectural Society, and the 
ties of University College having taken 
matter up, the Corporation came forward 
h substantial financial aid. The school is to 
carried on in connection with University 
“Mr. Frederick M. Simpson having been 
ed the director. 
tough the new school has only just been 
‘opened, its benefits have been available 
Jast six months to students in the archi- 
profession, and at the present time there 
pon 100 aspirants connected with the 
Owing in great measure to the un- 
efforts of Alderman Philip Rathbone, the 
1 has been successfully floated. Its aims 
ly to effect a complete union between 
rent arts and crafts, or, in other words, 
ate with each other such varied accom- 
ents as painting, sculpture, architecture, 
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VILLAGE WATER SUPPLIES. 


USEFUL paper on the above subject was 

read at the ordinary general meeting of 

the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday last, Mr. 

Daniel Watney (the coming president of the. 
Institution) occupying the chair. 

The author of the paper, Mr. R. E. Middleton, 
said that although much had been done in the 
direction of supplying small towns, villages, and 
country houses with water, there were many 
places still lacking this es:ential to health, and 
which, in his opinion, might be supplied at a 
reasonable cost, it local conditions were carefully 
studied, and the best available and most suitable 
means adopted. In dry seasons water had fre- 
quently to be carted for long distances, and doled 
out in quite insufficient quantities at very high 
prices, probably at from 20 to 50 times those at 
which it could be supplied in average cases by a 
well-managed waterworks. The result was that 
the use of water was reduced to the lowest possible 
limit, far below that which health and decency 
required, or, as an alternative, the supply was 
drawn from any neighbouring source, however 
polluted. One great reason for the defective 
water supply of many villages was that the in- 
habitants feared to incur the cost of obtaining it. 
They did not estimate the expense and inconveni- 
ence of the present system, and had only vague 
ideas of what a regulat supply would cost. 
Then, again, it was not easy to find capital for 
what might seem to be a doubtful speculation. 
The cheapest way in which a village could be 
supplied with water was, no doubt, by the con- 
struction of works by the landowner or by asmall 
company, the water being charged for by agree- 
ment, for under these conditions the supply can 
be reduced to the minimum (which experience 
shows to be adequate), as well as the area to be 
supplied and the machinery necessary, It was, 
the author said, impossible to give any guide as 
to what system was to be preferred, or would be 
found the cheapest or the best. . Each case must 
be considered on its own merits, and the engineer 


ition, and artistic craftmanship. The 
aim and object of the school is to establish 
gh course of training for students in the 
arts, and especially in architecture, 
, and decorative painting ; and the third 
de special instruction of an advanced 
skilled craftsmen and artisans, particu- 
those arts allied to architecture. 
hool was first began in October last, its 
being the Roscoe Chair of Art, together 
grant of £1,000 per annum out of the 
al instruction fund from the City Council. 
ectural studio of the school is situated 
ne top of the building ; that part of 
evoted to architectural modelling is 
ed in the old part of the building adjacent 
cal school ; the wood carving is carried 
apartment near the engineering 
es; whilst the painting, sculpture, and 
ork students occupy a one-storey wooden 
hich has been erected specially for 
accommodation. The staff of the school 
of the director and Messrs. . J. Allen, 
a delling; Mr. R. Anning Bell, 
i design, by studies from 
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the cost of new buildings for the settlement, has 
now raised his donation to the sum of £10,000, | 
and the committee, in recognition of this gift 
through them to the working-class of central 
London, have decided that the future settlement. 
shall bear Mr. Passmore Edwards’s name. The 
new buildings, for which a competition “Oro, 
architects is now at work, will consist of a public 
building, containing concert-hall, library, gymna- 
sium, classrooms, workshops, billiard-room, &c., 
and a residence for the accommodation of 18 
residents and a warden. Mr. Norman Shaw,. 
R.A., has kindly consented to act as honorary 
assessor to the committee in the matter of the 
plans for the new edifice, and it is hoped that. 
building may be begun some time in the autumn. 
An admirable freehold site has been secured on 
the. Bedford estate, at the corner of Tavistock- 
place and Little Coram-street.. The total cost of 
the site, hall, and residence is expected to be 
about £20,000, of which, including Mr. Passmore 
Edwards’s gifts, £12,000 has been now collected. 
The new settlement will stand, as it were, on the 
boundary-line between eastern and western 
London. It will look eastwards over Penton- 
ville and Clerkenwell, and will be in close rela- 
tion to the crowded neighbourhood of King’s 
Cross, .Burton-crescent, and Somers Town ; 
while, at the same time, it will be easy of access 
from the west. It is expected that the new 
buildings will open with a body of some 
hundreds of working men and women closely 
attached tothe settlement by means of the work 
now being carried on at Marchmont Hall, and 
the committee hope to make this body the centre 
and starting-point of future activities. The 
religious aim with which University Hall was 
founded will be carefully maintained. Under the 
new articles of association the committee will be 
bound to devote some of their resources to an 
improved teaching of the Bible ‘‘in the light of 
modern knowledge and research,’’ and a fresh 
lectures committee, on as broad and representa- 
tive a basis as possible, is now in process of orga- 
nisation. The house of rest scheme also, in 
which Sir Edward Burne-Jones has promised 
cordial co-operation, will provide, when carried 
out, a shelter for the religious activities of the 
settlement, where, however, the general social 
work will be wholly dissociated—as it has been till 
now—from any special form of religious propa- 
ganda. The new concert and levture-hall will be 
called the Jowett Hall, in memory of the late 
Master of Balliol; the residence will be called 
Emerson House; and the library, by Mrs. 
Green’s consent, will be known as the Green 
Library, in memory of the late Professor T. H. 
Green. The committee make an urgent appeal 
to their friends and supporters to help them to 
raise the £8,000 still wanting to complete their 
fund and enable them to start free of debt. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, 25, Grosvenor-place, S.W. Py 


_raust consider both the hygienic and the eco- 
nomical bearings of each form of supply. On 
financial grounds it might be broadly stated that 
gravitation schemes are to be preferred to any 
arrangement where pumping has to be resorted to 
in order to raise the water to the level required 
for distribution. They had the advantages of 
simplicity, - small cost of maintenance, small 
amount of attention required, and consequently 
low charge for wages. But against these advan- 
tages must be set.a probable heavy cost for pipe 
track, and their liability to pollution. Even in 
hilly districts, where the number of cattle and 
sheep was large in proportion to the small amount 
of water passing down the stream, the latter be- 
came polluted to a much higher degree than that 
which had been fixed as the minimum allowed in 
the case of London water. If a subsiding reser- 
voir and filter-beds were introduced, the element 
of management, and consequently of salaries, &c., 
came in. Again, streams were often very 
fluctuating in the amount they would supply, 
and a dry season might find them inadequate. 
The water from streams, or even direct from 
springs, could not in all districts be relied on for 
‘purity, and shallow wells were open to the same 
objection, especially if situated in a drainage 
area where there. was a possibility of these being 
contaminated’ by farmyard or house-drainage. 
Deep wells might generally be trusted to give a 
pure supply, but the quantity was sometimes 
uncertain, and the initial cost great. Tube wells 
were cheaper than sunk wells ; but, im cases where 
the water did not rise, at all events near the sur- 
face, the necessity of placing the pumps low down 
in them was a disadvantage, for the size of the 
pump was necessarily limited, and the expense 
and inconvenience of a stoppage for repairs was 
very great. Dealing with the question of the 
cost of pumping, Mr. Middieton said that the best 
and cheapest form of pump was that known as the 
hydraulic ram. It would pump pure water while 
being driven by water from a polluted source. It 
could not, however, be used for very high lifts, and 
its efficiency was not great. A water-wheel or 
turbine was also an economical means of pumping, 
and might be driven by foul water while pumping 
pure water. A windmill was efficient when in an 
exposed position ; but then it was necessary, owing 
to the intermittent force of the “actuating power, 
to make it of such a size-as to give a very 
much larger supply. when it was working 
than was necessary in. the case of a con- 
stant motor. Horse-power was only avail- 
able or economical under certain not very 
frequent conditions, and for a small supply 
steam-power would scarcely afford satisfactory 
results, as the loss of time in starting and draw- 
‘ng fires and getting up steam, and the amount of 
sficient supervision required, formed a hea 
item of expense; but it was possible that oil- 
engines, or gas-engines (where gas was cheaply 
obtainable) would answer the purpose. To 
“briefly summarise the results attained from the | 
author’s experience of many small water supplies, 
he found that 75 small supplies, with an average 
population of 3,663 per supply, cost per head 28s. |, 
for capital outlay. Gravitation supplies (or 
partly gravitation) cost on the average £1 9s. per 
head, and pumping supplies, with the capitalised 
cost of working machinery, cost £1 18s. 4d. per 
‘head for towns below 3,000 inhabitants. The 
largest amount delivered was, in his experience, 
77 gallons per diem-per head, and the smallest 
three gallons. The average cost of rural water- 
works might be taken at 30s. per head, or a 
yearly charge at seven per cent. for interest and 
sinking fund of 2s. 1d., or at five persons per 
house of 10s. 6d. for each house. 

The author gave several tables of very interest- 
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PRACTICAL ROOFING BEVELS.* 


ee handy ‘little book, which can be carried 

in the breast-pocket by any workman, and 
which therefore deserves a stouter cover, is one of 
the most useful manuals we have seen for a long 
time. _ By its aid every workman, instead of 
guessing at his bevels, or working out a series of 
geometrical diagrams, can at a glance read off the 
bevels he wants, without further trouble. Take 
an example :— Fp SS 


Pitce oF Roor 5° on 12in. by lin. 
On Tron Square. 


ing statistics, showing how he arrived at his eu A Ses $ # > Mr. Josiah Vavasseur, of Blac 
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it : : escription. reas Mena es Eel Scces ey oF Blackheath Congregational | ch. 
his paper, which was much applauded, a discus- @ | gighl ao! as ae ee a SS Sane, ena 
sion took place, in which Mr. H. Robinson, Mr. a | a So| S85 | Se | 3 On Saturday Dr. Bilsborrow, 
hk. W. P. Birch, Mr. R. F. Grantham, Mr. W. £848 6" pee 3 Bishop :of Salford, leid thp fousas 
Hunter, Mr. J. H. Sabin, and: Mr. C. John Cab Baa eae Bs Alc ee pee Ch of Spee and ae 
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_. UNIVERSITY HALL. ew pee 44| 139 | 12.10% 12x11 | Seous, rather than to mainta 
dee committee of University Hall, Gordon- cay : | architect, that the responsibilit, 


square, are just issuing an appeal on behalf 
of their new building fund, which contains a full 
account of the recent fortunes and future pro- 
spects of the settlement. Mr.. J. Passmore 
Edwards, who last year promised £4,000 towards 


The list embraces the pitches of all roofs from 
5° to 57°, and contains 576 bevels worked out 


* Practical Roofing Bevels. By T. 


B. Horscrorr. 
Maidstone : H. C. Pearson and Co, 2s, Ree 


‘barge table and master’s chair, 


_| Richardson, C.E., of Methley. 
-| is £7,500. ine cee 


The acquisition by the 
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or otherwise, both in degr 
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of long usage, and the richl. 
tern which modern sanitary 
The discoloured walls, the 
the old-world windows, + 
their variety of sober tints, © 
subject for the brush, of the 


room, are just seen in the ph 
already given. The table is mé 
9ft. 6in. long, and is inlaid in 
species of oak. 
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A building Fook ‘of over 400 how 
out at Ashurst, near Lyndhurst-road_ 
The Penzance Town Council have app 
Local Government Board for permission 
£10,830 for rebuilding the Promenade sea- 
The question of providing a new town 
Southampton, which was to have been ¢ 
by the corporation at their last meeting, 
postponed, the mayor, who had given mn 
motion affirming the principle that a t 
necessary, and referring the matter to | 
having been advised it would be well to 
stay over for the present, - It is likely 
be brought forward at an early da 


The returns from the Auction Mat 
the estate market business is:improving. F 
ground-rents are still rising, the average fo 
properties in London last-week having 
years’ purchase. — He aK 


The town council of L 
elected Mr. C. H. Allison as bor 
sanitary inspector from a long | 
Mr. Allison is the son of the tow 


The foundation-stone was 


Board to carrying out a scheme 0. 
from plans and specifications prep 


triptych “Christ and His Ange 
Memling, has been officially com 
town council by the Burgomaster. 

for in six yearly instalments of 40, 
the first will be contributed by an ar 
and the remainder by Mlle. Beerna 
former Prime Minister. — 


The Farnworth Fever Hospita 
warmed and ventilated by méan 
patent Manchester stoves with de 
flues and patent Manchester grates 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
Manchester. eS 


tects, who, with each propos 
upproved py the ‘gees and the 
a-professional adviser to assist him 1 
tion of designs and the jpproval 
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COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XIX. 
By Grorcs H. Brissy, F.R.1.B.A. . 
CONSTRUCTION (continued). 


feos large quantities of vegetable food required 

for consumption by the patients of asylums 
necessitates that a special apparatus should be 
provided of suitable capacity for thoroughly 
cooking the. same. For this purpose potato- 
steaming closets are made with one, two, or more 
compartments, and are constructed in various 
sizes up to a capacity for cooking half-a-ton of 
potatoes at one time in each compartment. These 
are made-with steam-tight chambers furnished 
with hinged doors, the potatoes being placed 
upon trays or drawers in thin layers. This is 
found to be more economical than the usual and 
wasteful method of putting many, one upon the top 
of others. Each compartment should be fitted with 
a safety-valve and condense pipe, and the potatoes 
are cooked in dry steam. ‘These steam closets are 
also exceedingly useful for other things than 
potatoes; for instance, fish and meat can just as 
easily be cooked in them. 

Gas roasting-ovens are also excellent adjuncts 
to an asylum kitchen. These are very useful in 
asylums of great extent, may be obtained in 
several sizes, and are found to be very economical 
in working. The gas that is burnt costs very 
little as compared with the large amount of food 
that can be cooked. They are usually fitted in 
singles or in pairs, and provided with fat-catchers 
at the bottom, which drain off the fat and gravy 
into a receiver into a cool place near the floor, 
and are ventilated with a large outlet at the top 
of the oven, which is controlled by a damper. 
The access of air to the meat whilst being cooked 
is free and unlimited from below. 

One especially useful feature about these ovens 
is that the whole of the racks carrying the shelves 
can be lifted off for cleaning, being made re- 
movable for that purpose, so that whether the 
walls of the oven aré built up with glazed bricks 
or glazed tiles, porcelain enamel plates or 
ordinary galvanised plates—all of which are some- 
times adopted—there is much less’ difficulty in 
keeping these walls clean. The doors should 
always be made of double thicknesses, and filled 
in between these with non-conducting material, 
as well as the other parts requiring it. This pre- 
vents radiation and consequent loss of heat from 
the outside case, and tends to keep the kitchen 
cool. : 

For institutions of a moderate size there isa 
useful type of cooking apparatus, that “is self- 
contained, and only requires one flue at the back: 
Tt has a large hot-plate surface on the top, two 
good roasting or baking ovens and a steam boiler 
at the back of the fire, which is sufficient to 
enable two steamers to be worked, also a hot- 
closet, and by means of a tank and a steam-worm 
hot water is also provided sufficient for kitchen 
and scullery requirements. All this is done by. 
one fire, and is, therefore, economical in working. 
Such an apparatus is capable of cooking for 
institutions for about 100 patients ; but if supple- 


mented by an additional vertical steam boiler, | 


and with more steamers, it would be sufficient for 
double thatnumber. Potato-steamers, gas-ovens, 
and apparatus of the above description are 
specially manufactured for asylum purposes by 
Messrs. Clements, Jeakes, and Oo., of Blooms- 
bury, W. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the great im- 
portance of securing that the asylum kitchen shall 
be thoroughly well fitted up with all that is neces- 
sary for good and economical cooking of the food 
of the large numbers of patients to be provided 
"for. ~ The item is always a costly one, but if it 
be borne well in mind the great value (to both 
patients and ratepayers) of an efficient kitchen 
service, the expense of a sufficient installation of 
cooking appliances would not be begrudged. In 
some asylums the maintenance cost per patient is 
seventy pounds per annum, while in others it is 
often as low as twenty pounds; but it is to be 
feared that the lower price is frequently paid for 
lengthy terms, or for the patient’s life, while the 
higher is but for a comparatively short period of 
treatment leading to recovery. 

The possibilities of economical cooking by elec- 
tricity have in recent years attracted attention, 
and so far back as the year 1878 a patent existed 
which showed that electrical cooking could be 
properly carried into effect by placing a coil of 
insulated wire about a vessel containing the food 
_ to be heated, a current. of electricity of suitable 
intensity being passed through the apparatus. 

Since that period a patent for manufacturing 


~ 


effected by coal and solid fuels. 
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electrical apparatus.for heating and cooking pur- 

oses has been taken out in America. In the 
latter case, the electrical wires are fixed'to the 
surface of cast-iron plates by an enamelling pro- 
cess; but the enamel was tound to soon become 
defective and to split up with the heat, the electric 
wires being thus rendered liable to destruction 


by exposure to the oxidising action of the atmo- | 


sphere; but now electric heaters, electric grillers, 
kettles, saucepans and fry-pans, also electrical 
ovens have been constructed, and the architects 
of asylums, hospitals, workhouses, and other 
public buildings may, in the near future, be called 
upon to direct as much attention to the subject 
of electric cooking, heating, and laundry work, 
as they have had in recent years been compelled to 
give to electric lighting. 

The most costly modes of cooking are by means 
of coal and coke, the greater portion of heat from 
which passes up the chimney, and only a small 
percentage of which is actually absorbed by the 
cooking operations. Mr. R. E. Crompton, ina 
paper read before the Society of Arts, said : 

‘‘ Take, for instance, the process of grilling a 


chop. Consider how much coke has to be burnt | 


before a bed of glowing coke fit for the purpose 
is obtained, and after the clear grilling fire is in 
order, consider that 80 per cent. goes up the 
chimney, 16 per cent. is radiated into the room, 
or employed in roasting the cook, as the case 
may be. It is not difficult to understand that the 
chop itself does not receive more than 2 per cent. of 
the total heat units. On the other hand, with a 
properly-arranged griller, heated by electrical 
means, fully.70 per cent. of the heat energy in the 
electricity is utilised in the meat. Take, again, 
the-case of the ordinary oven attached to the 
kitchener of asmall private house. ‘The oven may 
be used on an average three hours a day; but if 
solid fuel is used the oven must be heated con- 
tinuously from the time that the kitchen-fire is 
alight in the morning until late at night; so that 
in this case the total heat usefully radiated from 
the sides of the oven, to bake, to roast, or brown 
the food within it, generally amounts to a very 
trifling percentage of the fuel used; the com- 
parison with gas cooking, although not so striking 
as when solid fuel is used, is still very favourable 
to electricity ; for although in the case of the gas- 
oven considerable economy results from the gas 
being used only at the time the gas is required 
for cooking, yet in this case the heat is com- 
municated to the food by radiation from gas 
flames, so that it is necessary. that a current of 
air continuously pass through the oven in order 
to ventilate it and carry away the products of 


‘combustion. This ventilating current also carries 


away with it at least 80 per cent. of the heat 
units obtained by burning the gas.”’ 

When electrical cooking in asylums has become 
the rule, and not the exception, many advantages, 
specially desirable in such institutions, will have 
have been secured. Amongst these may be named 
the absence of fireirons (useable by patients as 
weapons), the avoidance of soot, dirt, and conse- 
quent labour of sweeping flues and cleansing of 
stoves, simplicity of apparatus, and reduced areas 
of kitchens. : = : 

The majority of architects are, perhaps, of the 
opinion that electric heating and cooking, &c., 
would probably be too costly to become general. 
It was long before gas and steam cooking 
obtained a good position as compared with that 
‘When the 
subject is first mentioned, even to a skilled 
engineer, his first idea is that in almost-every 
case electric heating must be too expensive to 
become general. He knows the wastefulness of 
steam generating plant is such that not more 
than 6 per cent. of the heat energy in the fuel 
can be distributed to the consumer in the form of 
electrical energy, and he is not to be blamed if he 
concludes from this that there is no chance of 
using the reconverted heat frum this energy, in 
competition with the heat which the consumer 
can obtain direct from burning the fuel itself. 
But the fact is that all these opinions are based 
on an insufficient knowledge of the economy—or 


rather extraordinary want of economy—ot cooking, | 


—as carried on at present by the ordinary 
kitchen grate. Now that we can actually. 
measure the heat that is required to carry on 
cooking operations, we are astonished at the 
smallnegs of the results obtained by present 
methods. The percentage of the heat units of 
the coal burnt in our kitchens which is actually 
utilised in cooking the food in all private houses, 
and in most hotels and clubs, is so ridiculously 
small that I should hardly be believed if I quoted 


| before mentioning the -specis 


lon surveying, specially 


you the figures w. 
not too much ‘to sa; 
than 2 per cent. is utilise 
waste is due to the fact 
exception of boiling and 
ing operations of cookery * 
of heat to the substance to be cooked 
So far as the question of cost is 
would appear that (at pr \-fo1 
heating, the direct use of - 
economically applied, } 
electric forms of gener: 
ranges -and coal stoves 
improper construction, that they: 
than would be electrical applia 
purposes. Sage a eco 
Some considerable ti 
electric cooking is accomplished 
economy ; but, as many 0 
are lighted by electricity, 
matter of little difficulty usy lu 
to provide in the small ward kitchens 
for the heating and prepara if foi 
or infirm patients, or for those ; 
various reasons, to take their s 
dining-halls, such appliances wo 
cleanly than gas-heaters or stoves, a 
connection of the electrical cooking ~ 
the electric wires would take pla 
during the process of cooking, a 
of actual convenience after every cooki 
tion, when the vessels are removed for 
purposes, there would be little or no 
electrical energy, whereas in gas- 
is far too frequently (by careless 
to continue’ burning long aft 
‘been finished. = Sate sea alee 
Another feature as to the e 


all purposes may be brought to the 
the dynamos and accumulators, &c., be 
constantly in use,—not.only for 
mentioned objects, but also fo 
pumps, ventilating fans, &c. 

The cost of providing heat and stea 
the kitchen, scullery, and serving-room 
is frequently great in a large 
the long distances over whick : 
pipes have to be laid, whereas. : 
for laying an electric main may be mi 
and at a moderate cost. = 

It therefore appears to be pr 
tects may be called upon to pl: 
asylums and other buildings for 
electrical appliances for cooking ar 
purposes. It is doubtful whether r 
existing apparatus for © by 
could be altered economi as 
for electricity ; but it is li 
cooking will be added gra 
systems, and in time, pe 
One difficulty in adding ¢ 
present arranged) would be the’ o 
curred by the use of loose electric ¥ 
which might be secured by pat 
or near the kitchen departmen 
suicide, or which might be 
their bands. It is, howev 
prise that electric. cooking 
gressed into public favour 
that electric lighting has, o: 


y 1s 
some of the electrical cooking app! 
been added to existing arrangem 

In my next paper I propose t 
illustrating an arrangement of the] 
asylum of 2,000 patients (and about 35: 
and nurses), together with the of 
in conclusion of this portion of oe 
construction (the general arrangemen: 
have been dealt with in an earli 
wherein also electricity may, sooner 
introduced, especially as regar 
callendering provesses. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Practical Surveyor ; a Treatise 

veying, by Tuomas Hoittoway 
(London: Horace Cox, the J’ 

Buildings) is a practically — 

pted 


f -** Levelling’? which 
d, deals with the subject in 
xr, avoiding all unnecessary 


The remarks on 
chaining, off-sets, reducing measure of 
- ground are very sensible, and the 
f surveys and field-book are much 
than are generally found. - Angles and 
ts for taking same, taking bearings, .and 
rveys are clearly explained and illus- 
sneral hints for making a parish sur- 
given, and will be found of use by 
yho are about to go abroad. —— 
et- Book of Caleulations in Stresses, by E. Mon- 
Guorce, M.Inst.C.E. (London: E. and F. N. 
1). ' For the use of architects, engineers, and 
htsmen, Mr. George’s little pocket-book 
ound useful. The compiler has, made his 
more acceptable to the practical man by. 
ractical worked-out examples illustrating 
e. In every problem a worked-out ex- 
| given. Plate-girders, box, bowstring, 
aped truss, continuous beams, canti- 
Jed iron and wooden beams, columns, 
jab supports, retaining walls, bridges, 
-stresses, setting-out curves, and other matters 
included. Each problem is well illustrated 
grams, and the example given in plain 
, Asa handbook to calculate strength and 
f girders, trusses, and roofs, this little 
mpendium will be found more serviceable than 
treatises. The Patents, Designs, and 
Marks. Acts, 1883 to 1888, Consolidated, by 
Epmuunps, D.Sc., LL.B., of the Inner 
ple, Barrister - at - Law. Second edition. 
1: Stevens and Sons, Ltd., Chancery- 
—A very useful consolidation of the 
its, Designs, and Trade-Marks Acts, which 
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(E. Durrant and Co., Chelmsford) con- 
illustrated article on the small church 
‘Nicholas, Chignal Smealey, by Mr. Fred 
or, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., and a paper on 
lansfield House Settlement, Canning Town, 
Mir. W. Reason.—The principal feature of 
¢ (W. Hodge, Glasgow) is an illustrated 
St. Ninian’s Candida Casa, afterwards 
monstratensian Church of Whithorn, by 
gregor Chalmers, who’ claims that. it 


nd erected in stone. Law and Practice 
By Epwarp James Caste, of the 
emple, one of Her Majesty’s counsel, 


d). The third edition of this well-known 
established work on the law of rating has 
remodelled to meet the recent decision of 
ord Chancellor, in which he laid down 

: 3 to be observed in assessing property 
cupied by public bodies. The author adds 
Teierences to rating of different classes of pro- 

es, which will be found of special value. 
collection of cases decided is very complete. 
ork on the principles of the law, the 
and persons liable tobe rated, modes 
rateable property, deductions, the 
of different kinds of property, rail- 
Ways, canals, gas and water companies, 
&e., Mr. Castle’s treatise is bexond 
on the leading authority... What property 
able is offen a moot question; but the 
ons here Shbe on nearly every kind of 
y will afford inquirers every aid. Then 
de of valuing lands and houses, and 
uctions to be made for repairs, are ques- 
tantly occurring. These and other 

) fully treated. The chapters on Pro- 
and the comprehensive index, make this 
still more valuable.-—Electricity in our 
‘orkshops, by SvpNEy F. WaKer, 
I.M.E., &e., third edition (London: 
and Co.), is a practical treatise on 
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fragments of the first Christian church |. 


; third edition (London: Stevens and Sons, 
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auxiliary electrical apparatus, intended — for 
students of electrical engineering, and for those 
who desire to know something of electrical 
apparatus Descriptions of telephones are given, 
and these instruments are copiously illustrated. 
Electric bells, mining signals, and galvanic 
batteries are treated at some length. Asa rudi- 
mentary treatise, Mr. Walker’s work supplies a 
link between the theoretical work and the 
practical handbook.——TZhe Practical Telephone 
Handbook, by Josrru Poort, A.LEE., &e. 
(London: Whittaker and Co.), is another work 
of the same series, and will be found a useful 
guide to the subject of telephones and telephonic 
exchange. It is profusely illustrated with 
diagrams and apparatus, batteries, receivers, and 
transmitters in general use, signalling apparatus, 
switches, special exchange systems, &c.. Outdoor 
construction and ‘long - distance working are 
discussed in special chapters, and the author deals 
comprehensively with the many applications of 
the apparatus he describes. 
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- AnoTHER of the rapidly diminishing band of 
Gothic Revivalists has passed away in the person 
of Mr. James Piers St. Aubyn, F.R.I.B.A., who 
died on Tuesday week at Chyan-eglos, Marazion. 
He was second son of the Rev. Robert St. Aubyn, 
Vicar of Powick, near Worcester, and was born 
at the Vicarage on April 6, 1815, so that he had 
just completed the age of four-score years. He 
was articled in 1831 to the late T. Fulljames, 
county surveyor of Gloucestershire, and in 1842 
commenced practice in London as an architect. 
For over 30 years, from 1851 till 1882, he held the 
appointment of surveyor to the Honourable 
Society of the Middle-Temple. For some years 
past he had been the senior partner in the firm of 
Messrs. St. Aubyn, Wadling, and Luff, of Lamb’s 
Buildings, Temple, E.C., and Devonport. He 
had enjoyed. a large practice chiefly in the South- 
Western Counties as an ecclesiastical architect, 
and had restored and rebuilt numerous churches 
in Cornwall and Devon during the past forty 
years. These new works include the Memorial 
Carillon Tower at Abberley Hall, Worcester- 
shire, built at a cost of £12,250 in 1883-6, and 
illustrated in the Burupixe News for Oct. 15, 
1886; the public markets and three churches 
(St. Mary, St. Paul, and St. Stephen) at Devon- 
port; St. John’s Church at Penzance; and works 
at Maidenhead. Among his restorations may be 
named the important additions to the Castle of 
St. Michael’s Mount for his kinsman, Sir J. E. 
St. Aubyn, now Baron St. Levan, and the 
restorations of the churches of Breage, Helston, 
Perranuthnoe,. Gulval, Lolant, Halsetown, Per- 
ranarworthel, and St. German’s. He was for 
many years a member of the Committee of Archi- 
tects for the Incorporated Church Building Society, 
and was the senior member on the roll of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, having 
joined as an Associate in 1837, and become a 

ellow in 1856. He had served a term of office 
on the Council of the Institute. Mr. St. Aubyn 
went to Marazion about ten years ago, and had 
taken an active interest in all local matters. He was 
a member of the School Board, a churchwarden, 
and until last year a member of the Board of 
Guardians and of the Rural Sanitary. Authority. 
He also took an interest in agricultural matters, 
and was president of West Penwith Agricultural 
Society. 


A WELL-KNowN Birmingham builder, Mr. 
Roser? Wituram Firzmavrice, died on Friday 
last at his residence, 16, York-road, Edgbaston, 
aged sixty-four years. He served’ his articles 
with Mr. Pigott Smith, the first borough sur- 
veyor of Birmingham—a man who did much to 
start and give impetus to the improvement of the 
town. Few men watched with more interest than 
Mr. Fitzmaurice the gradual development of the 
city, and after he became a member of the firm 
of Jones and Fitzmaurice, contractors, his con- 
nection with the improvements of Birmingham 
took a very practical form. The firm carried out 
many of the important works, notably the main 
conduit of the sewage outfall at Saltley, the for- 
mation and making of Corporation-street, and 
the first laying of considerable portions of the 
tramway system within the borough. ‘The firm 
also laid large quantities of footway and carriage- 
way pavements in the city, and recently they 
undertook, for the corporation and the Aston 
district council, the improvement of the lower 
portion of the Hockley and Aston Brook, and the 


691 


construction of a storm relief conduit between 
Summer-hill-street and Morville-street. 


Mr. Henry M. Harmon, the last surviving 
and the practical member of the firm of Iv and 
H. M. Harmon, who, at one time, were con= 
spicuous in the building world of Boston, Mass., 
died a fortnight ago at the age of seventy-two. 
Originally builders, the two brothers, by their 
integrity and intelligence, drifted into’ an exten- 
sive business as superintendents of construction, 
and for many years a large part of- the rich real- 
estate owners of the city put their building- work 
in the hands of the Harmons, who, in some cases, 
furnished plans for them, and, in others, acted 
in connection with, or in subordination to, archi- 
tects selected by the owners. In either case, the 
Harmons usually made the contracts, approved 
the bills, and supervised the construction through- 
out at an inclusive charge of 4 per cent. on the 
cost. $ 
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It is proposed to erect a memorial statue of the 
late Dake of Devonshire at Eastbourne. 


A new church, to be called St. Margaret’s, is 
about to be built in Abel-street, a rapidly-growin 
district of Burnley. It will seat 560 people, an 
the estimated cost is £5,000. 


In Addiewell Church, N.B., there has been un- 
veiled a marble memorial tablet in remembrance of 
the late minister, the Rev. William P. M’Laren, 
The tablet, which has been placed in the entrance 
hall of the church, contains a medallion portrait of 
the late Mr. M’Laren, and was designed and 
executed by Mr. John Rhind, sculptor, Edinburgh. 


A street improvement at Cambridge has been 
suggested by Mr. Edwin Bays, a local architect. 
This is a viaduct road, with bathing sheds under, 
leading from Trumpington-road to Newnham. 
Sach a road would give shorter communication 
from the parishes of Newnham, Grantchester, 
Barton, ait Coton to Cambridge Railway Station, 
and also provide an additional recreation ground. 


The rural district council of Midsomer Norton 
having applied to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £1,050, the charge for extras 
beyond the contract for carrying out the Clandown 
sewerage works, Major-General C. Phipps Carey, 
R.E,, aninspector appointed by the Board, held a 
public inquiry last week. Mr. W. F. Bird (sur- 
veyor) represented the council; and Messrs. J. H. 
Wilcox, C.E., and Allen Greenwell (surveyor to 
the Frome rural sanitary authority) represented 
the Radstock and Clandown Breweries Company, 
who opposed the application on the ground. that 
they could not connect the brewery drains with the 
main sewers. 


At Laverton, in the Ripon circuit, foundation 
stones have been laid of a new Wesleyan chapel. 
The old chapel, which is the only. place of worship 
in the village, was built in 1860 on a sandy founda- 
tion, which of late has given way, cracking the 
walls and making the place unsafe. The plans for 
the new chapel, which occupies a fresh site, have 
been prepared by Mr. T. Stokes, architect, Thirsk. 
It will: be built of local stone, and. will seat 173 
persons. Attached to the chapel is a schoolroom 
24ft. by 18ft., the partition of which can be removed 
to enlarge the chapel by 90 sittings. Mr. J. W. 
Hall, of Kirkby Maizeard, is the builder, and Mr. 
T. Richmond, of Kirkby Malzeard, undertakes the 
woodwork. The cost will be £700. 


In the old burial-ground of the fine Perpendicular 
church of St. Andrew, in the centre of Plymouth, a 
memorial cross has just been erected. It is 70ft. in 
height, and is 24ft. square at the base, It has been 
designed by Messrs. Hine and Odgers, architects, 
of Lockyer-street, Plymouth, and executed by 
Messrs, Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. The 
base is of polished granite, surrounded by steps, 
octagonal on plan, of Plymouth limestone. The 
fabric generally is of Portland stone, and red sand- 
stone from Mitcheldean is introduced in alternate 
layers. The cross is divided into three stages. On 
each of the four faces of the lower one there isa 
moulded arch with double shafts and carved 


capitals. These recesses contain slabs of polished — . 


granite. The central stage is treated similarly to 
the lower one, but is higher, and it contains niches 
for statuary. Above are pinnacles and a crocketed 
spire, terminating with a cross of wrought oes 
In each of the four niches, resting upon a 
carried by a polished granite column, is an alle- 
orical statue 7ft. high, the subjects being Hope, 
eace, Faith, and Charity. The new boundary- 
wall has also been designed by Messrs. Hine and 
Odgers, and its piers are carved by Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Sons. The wrought-iron work is by 
Messrs. Hardman and Powell, of Birmingham. 
The general contractor for all the works, now 
nearly completed, is Mr, John Finch, builder, of 
York-road, Plymouth, 
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COMPETITIONS. _ | AROHITECTURAL & ARCH MOLOGIOAL 
_ Crrews.—In our notice last week of the result| RO CIBER Ee ee Gn ee 
of the competition for the School of Art and} Eprnsurcu Arcnirscrurar Assocrarrox.— | 
Women’s Institute we should have mentioned | The fortnightly visit on Saturday was to Paisley, 
that the assessors, Messrs. William Sugden and | the attractions being the ancient abbey, allowed 
Son, of Leeds, placed design* ‘‘ No. 8,’ by | to be the best- preserved example of pre Reforma- 
Messrs. Wocdhouse and Willoughby, of Man- | tion ecclesiastical architecture, and the modern 
chester, second; and ‘‘No. 10,” by Mr. J. W.|aud costly Coats Memorial Church, of which Mr. 
Beaumont, of the same city, third. The assessors| Hippolyte J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., of Edinburgh, 
allotted 55 points to the design placed first, that | was the architect. On arrival at Paisley Abbey, 
by Mr. Jas. Stevens of Manchester, 523 points to| Mr. Blanc read a paper, in which he described 
the one placed second, and 51 points to that placed | the foundation. of the original establishment, its 
third. 2 development till it became one of the richest in 

Dvuruam.—At a special meeting of the Durham Scotland, having derived revenues from 28 
City Council held on Thursday last, to finally select | Churches; and the various historical associa- 
one of the schemes submitted for sewering the | ‘008 in which royal personages figured. It was 
city, and the construction of sewage purification | 1@tgely destroyed pis oe Ser a Hea! 
outfall works, the first premium was awarded to |178, Temains were chieily of the 14th and 1 
Messrs. Lomax and Lomax, Grosvenor Chambers, | Centuries. Mr. Blanc pointed to its architectural 
Deansgate Manchester: My 1D. Balfour being features, and indicated the character of the com- 
made ahs Rocand: premium ‘and +hait by Mr plete building before the choir and transepts came 

; : Rede ie en 

Cuthbert Broom, of Gateshead, the third pre-|t0ruim. The Rev. Dr. Gentles gave additiotfal 
mium. The scheme submitted by Messrs. Lomax iaformation as to memorials and tablets. The 
and Lomax adopts the process known ag Phe ey, thereafter proceeded to the Thomas Coats 
International,”’ being the chemical precipitation pageten ee where f ao Blanc ee 
tal and flration through poate, | thearhieclaral Sates of fheneutare, deste 

Hicu Banner.—In the open competition for a | solve in designing the church, and showed how he 
Ladies’ College, the designs submitted by Mr. 


2 J had overcome the difficulties which he éncoun- 
George Baines, F.R.I.B.A;, 4, Great Winchester- tered, particularly regarding the tower. 
street, London, E.C,, have been selected, and he 
has received instructions to obtain tenders forth- 
with. Accommodation is provided for seventy 
Sey pupils, with dining-hall and principal’s 
ouse. 
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new buildings at Millbank as soon as the 
possession of the site, so as to allow‘ 
of the barracks adjoining the Nationa 
the earliest possible date. Apart from 

as to whether a portion of the | 
‘be spared for an immediate and 
the National Gallery westwards, 
the opinion that it would ‘be inco 
desirable to carry out the extension in 
fashion. The designs for a more comp 
can be prepared in 1897, so as to b 
beginning its construction in 
should funds be available.’” 


KENSINGTON PatAck.—In answer 
Montagu, Mr. H. Gladstone on Tue 
the exception of the north img, ch 
part of the State rooms, the structure of Ki 
Palace is in sound ¢Ondition. But 
decoration of the grand staircase and 


proposed would be worth the consi 
jture that it would entail. Owing 
from fire, it would be extremely unde 
any valuable collection of picture 
of artinthe palace. = 


GLAscow ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION.—The 
monthly meeting was held in the rooms, 114, 
West. Campbell-street, on the 8th inst., Mr. 
Wm. Tait Conner, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair, 
when Mr. David B. Dobson read a paper on 
‘Decorated Gothic.’? The lecture, which was 
illustrated by limelight views and diagrams, 
described the origin and development of the 
style. Mr. Dobson started with the mouldings 
peculiar to the -period, pointing out their 
characteristics, and showing, as he proceeded, 
their application to the various cathedrals, abbeys, 
and churches, by means of limelight views. He 
dealt similarly with the characteristic details 
generally. Mr. Hill opened and criticised the 
paper, other members also taking part in the 
discussion. 
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The firat portion of a Wesleyan chapel is about 
to be built at Felixstowe, from plans by Messrs. 
Eade and Johns, of Ipswich. The contract has been 

- let to Mr. Thomas Ward, of Felixstowe, at £2,158. 
The church will be 64ft. by 40ft., and 29ft. high, 
with provision for a gallery at one end, which, to- 
gether with schools, will be erected later, as 
will the tower, which is proposed to be 90ft. 
high. The building materials will be Kentish rag, 
with Bath and Ancaster stone dressings, Seating 
accommodation will be provided for 450 persuns. 


For the post of gas manager to the improvement 
commissioners of Llandudno, vacant by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Smith as engimeer to the Darwen 
Corporation, out of 121 applicants, Mr. T. Davies, 
Sandbach, has been selected. 


M. Alexandre Thiollet, the French landscape and 
~“marine painter, pupil of Drolling and Tony Robert 
Fleury, died in Paris on the 26th ult., aged 71 years. 
-His subjects were chiefly views on the Oss, in 
Normandy, and the department-of Seine-et-Marne, 
‘La Mer se’ Retire,’ ‘* Cote Normande,’’ and 
‘‘Bords de la Seine’ are the best known of a 
sequence of works by him which began in 1846, 


The death is recorded of Mr. George Hayes, the 
well-known water-colour painter, at Conway, in 
his 72nd year. He was a former member of the 
Liverpool Society of Painters in Water Colour, and 
one of the earliest members of the Manchester 
Academy, and also of the Royal Cambrian Academy. 
Displaying aptitude for drawing when a boy, he 
was in 1834 placed in the studio of Henry Travis, a 
portrait-painter in Manchester. Nearly 40 years 
ago Mr. Hayes left Manchester for North Wales, 
and almost upto the time of his decease resided in 
the Conway valley. 


The Duke of Fife presided on Saturday at the 
dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion. Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., replied for the 
Royal Academy. Professor Herkomer, R.A., 
responded for the Royal. Society of Painters in 
Water Colours and the Royal Society of Painters 
and Etchers. Mr, Wimperis and Wyke Bayliss 
_ also replied. Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., the 
. 4reasurer, announced donations to the amount of 
-£2,427, Mr. J. Sebag Montefiore asked the council’s 
acceptance of a house on the cliff at Ramsgate for 
the use of invalid painters, and it was gladly 
“accepted. 


In February last’ the London School Board 
authorised their works committee to give instruc- 
tions to Mr. N. Lidstone, contractor for the special 
school which -has now been erected on the Hugh 
-Myddelton site, Clerkenwell, to erect also a manual 
training centre with a chemical laboratory over it, 
on the understanding that this additional work 
should be measured up on completion and the cost 
calculated on the contract schedule of prices for the 
special school. The committee have since received 
.& letter from Mr. Lidstone, stating that he requires 
for this extra work an addition of 3 per cent. on the 
contract schedule of prices for the special school. 
On the recommendation of the committee, the 
board declined to grant this request, and directed 
that competitive tenders should be invited for the 

rection of the manual training centre and the 
laboratory. : Dear ys 


Christian Association an addition 
made of a building which is to serve as: 
club for young men and a Bible traini 
It is expected that the extension, i 
furnishing, will cost about £25,000 
The district council of Hast Ham reso 
last meeting to purchase Rancliffe H¢ 
rounding land, 17 acres in exten 
recreation ground for the central ws 
The reopening services at St. Pete: 
St. Alban’s, which is being rebuilt ‘2 
of. Lord Grimthorpe, -wil 
October next: (35 ets 
The Egyptian Government have appoit 
Talbot Kalye R.B.A., of Liver i : 
adjudicators for awarding the: 
drawings executed by 
schools during the past year. 
Damage, estimated at £2,000 
a fire at the pottery works o 
Hulme, Burslem, on Satur 
hundred persons will be: t 
reason of the fire. . ~* 


The new town-hall. for Cl 


After an inquiry of two days, a select committee 
of the House of Lords on Monday, threw out the 
Bill promoted by the corporation of Folkestone for 
powers to extend the boundaries of their borough so 
as to include within it the whole of Sandgate. 


The death of Councillor Joseph Edwin Quayle, 
builder, of Bootle, near Liverpool, occurred on 
Monday. Deceased had represented Knowsley 
Ward in the Bootle Town Council for about four 
yesrs. He had been chairman of the General Pur- 
poses Committee, deputy chairman of the Fire 
Brigade Committee, and was at the time of his 
death a member of the Health Committee and th 
Parks and Baths Committee. Owing to ill health 
he had not been able to attend with regularity to 
his municipal duties during the present year. 


The last section of the Achill Extension Railway 
was handed over, on Monday, by the contractor to 
the Midland Great Western Railway Company. 
This line is one of those which were constructed as 
a means of relieving distress by the aid of the 
Imperial Treasury. Nine-tenths of the cost of the 
section between Westport and Mulrany, £130,000, 
and the total cost of the section between Mulrany 
and Achill, about £80,000, was provided out of the 
national exchequer. Hes 


A medallion portrait of the late Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, the last of the four memorials which have 
been oe from the fund raised in 1888 by his’ 
friends in England and India, was unveiled on | 
Monday in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral in close 
proximity tothe memorial to Lord Napier of Magdala. 
It has been executed by Mr. A. Bruce Joy. Sir 
Henry Davies mentioned that a brass tablet had been 
erected to the statesman’s memory in Lahore 
Cathedral, while a marble bust, by Mr. Bruce Joy, 
had been placed in the corridor of the India Office. 


The city council of Newcastle-on-Tyne haying 
abolished the old time signal-gun which was fired 
from Greenwich each day at one o’clock, placed a 
large .bell in the tower of St, Nicholas Cathedral, 
the intention being that this should be sounded at 
the old gun hour. It was found, however, that the 
present clock in the tower was not powerful enough | 
to raise a hammer of the proper size and weight, 
The Corporation therefore placed an order with 
Messrs, Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds | 
and London, for a new clock. ‘Chis has been made 
in Leeds, and is now ready for forwarding to New- | 
castle. The time-signal part has an arrangement 
fitted so that it can be discharged by the Greenwich. 
time current at one o’clock, the other striking part 
being rendered silent at that hour, = 


in competition, | 


os NM 


A new hall in Orwell- 
in connection with the We 
opened on Saturday. The b 
erected at a cost of £1,350" 
Mr. Robert Wilson, 2, Queen 
seated for 300 persons. . : 

As the results of ‘expressions of opinior 
payers’ meetings, the town council o 
rescinded a resolution vo’ 
borough surveyor, 


The plans of the new Po 
erected in Dundee, along wii 
have just been received in t ty. 
which have been prepared by Mr. W. 
Robertson, of Edinburgh, Her Majer 
Works, show an extensive building acl 
side, Constitution-road, and Huclid 
architecture is of an Italian order, 
will be three stories in 
missioner-of Works has 


ground ‘of a: 
council unanimou 
£100 a year. 


_. The trustees of the North Infirmary at 
‘their annual report, state that the 
wing, built at a cost of £25,000, 
Combermere, is nearly leted, 

| formally opened. 
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om designs by Brightwen Binyon, 
-A., of Ipswich. The original mansion 
troyed by fire in 1843, and was rebuilt in 
to the former site by the late Philip 
ke. The grand staircase (Jacobean, 
ed in Nashe’s ‘‘ Mansions of England ”’) 
mly portion which escaped the general 
tion, and this was partly re-used in the 
ding. The additions just completed 
& large billiard-room, 41ft. by 22ft. 
+ of two large bays and ingle-nook), 
edrooms over. ‘The hall, which is now 
hrough a hexagonal porch having a 
round roof, has been very largely altered 
improved. It is two stories in height; 
gallery at the first floor level on two 
Jacobean balustrading of which con- 
olid carved oak panels, executed by T. 
1e8 and Son, to harmonise with those of 
taircase. -The new works have been 
if in the same style as the existing 
, which is Domestic Perpendicular, in red 
h stone quoins, &c., and were erected by 

3. George Grimwood and Sons, of Sudbury. 
ding is lighted throughout with electric 
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PORTAL, ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


columns are chiefly Greek marble, a few are 
antico and red porphyry, all very much 
Owing to their difference in size, it is 

ad some of them were brought from 
dings. Moreover, some of these marbles 
ient Assyrian and other inscriptions. 
(over. the central door) has for its 
<The Last Judgment.” The bronze 
formerly gilt, have a history and 
g record of theirown. They were sent 
ne Hippodrome at Constantinople in 1204 
® Doge Dandolo as part of the share of the 
_in_ the plunder when that city was 
@ Crusaders in the 4th Crusade ; their 
s guessed at, and is attributed to the time 
ne oman Emperor Nero. Napoleon took 
to adorn his triumphal arch in 1797, 
e brought back in 1815. Prophets 
ts, allegorical representations of the 
the year, trade and labours, form sub- 
© carvings in the archivolt and door- 
THorMAN. 
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is now in course of erection at Newport, Fife, 


‘|from the designs of Mr. T. Martin Cappon, 


F.8.A.Scot., architect. The building calls for 
little description here. The walls are of stone, and 
the roofs are covered with lead. It is being built by 
Sir John Leng, M.P., in memory of Lady Leng. 


THE PASSMORE EDWARDS FREE LIBRARY FOR THE 
CITY OF TRURO. 


Tu city authorities had great trouble in finding 


\a suitable site, or rather one that they thought 


would be sufficiently central and prominent, to be 
worthy of Mr. Passmore Edwards’s generous gift. 
Several places were suggested, but none offered so 
many advantages as the one ultimately adopted. 
No less than seven different owners and tenants 
had to be negotiated with of the old buildings and 
properties before possession could be given, which 
was attended with considerable expense and loss 
of time; but at last this has been successfully 
accomplished, and the place above all others in the 
It is 
exactly opposite the buildings of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, in Pydar-street, and 
within a stone-throw of both Cathedral and the 
Post Office. The building will measure about 
53ft by 45ft. externally, the longest front being 
towards the museum, and the shorter one showing 
the bay window in Pydar-street. The per- 
spective view will give the external characteristics 
ot the building, utility. as well as appear- 
ance being carefully studied. Internally the 
ground floor will contain a ladies’ room, 20ft. 
by 16ft. 3in.; a boys’ reading-room, 21ft. by 
16ft. 9in.; a general reading and _ periodical- 
room, 4lft. by 20ft. On the first floor there will 
be a large lending-library room, 41ft. Gin. by 
20ft., with counter and borrowers’ lobby-10ft. 
square; a reference library 25ft. by 20ft., with a 
bay window; and a librarian’s or committee 
room 18ft. 6in. by 15ft. 9in. Above this on the 
second floor will be large attics for the storage of 
papers, books, &c. The designs have been pre- 
pared by the mayor of Truro, Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Passmore Edwards is 
expected, in company with-his son, to lay the 
foundation stone on the 24th inst., when the 
city, of which Mr, Edwards (since the death of 
the late and lamented Mr. Stokes) is now the 
only ‘freeman,’ will give him a fitting 
welcome. Mr. Edwards has signified his wish 
that this building shall be considered a memorial 
to the late Mr. Henry Sewell Stokes, Clerk of 
the Peace for Cornwall, in whose office Mr. 
Edwards spent the earlier years of his life. 


IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


THESE premises are in course of erection at the 
corner of Westgate-road and Cross-street, for Mr. 
George Carr Barker, and will supply a long-felt 
want in that neighbourhood for first-class shops, 
offices, and warehouses fitted up with modern 
appliances. They are situate near the Central 
Railway Station, in one of the principal thorough- 
fares of the city, and have a frontage of 67ft. 
into the Westgate-road, and 42ft. in Cross-street, 
both elevations being carried out in polished 
Kenton stone. The main entrance is in West- 
gate-road, and gives access by means of an 
elliptical staircase to the whole of the basement 
and upper floors, the walls of which are to be 
tiled with Burmantoft’s faience. A combined 
passenger and goods hoist worked by hydraulic 
power is arranged in the rear; this is conve- 
niently placed for serving the whole of the floors. 
Lavatory and w.c. accommodation is provided in 
offshoots for ‘each suite of rooms, and special 
attention has been given to the sanitary arrange - 
ments and fittings. The cost of the building, 
exclusive of site, will be about £11,000, and the 
sole contract has been entrusted to Mr. W. C. 
Tyrie, of Newcastle and Gateshead. Messrs. 
Vaughan and Dymond, engineers, of Quayside, 
Newcastle, are supplying the steel girders and 
ironwork. Mr. H. W. Bulmer, late of Bishop 
Auckland, is acting as clerk of works under the 
direction of Mr. J. W. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Newcastle and Bishop Auckland, who is architect 
for the building. 


THE HOSPITAL AT SYDNEY, 
(Sen description and sketch plans on page 684). 


N.S-W. 


MEDICAL OFFICER’S RESIDENCE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 
: SUSSEX. 

Tus design was prepared with a view to com- 
bining the practical convenience required by a 
hysician acting as medical officer of health to the 
F strict council of a rising watering-place with 
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the picturesque surroundings of a seaside resi- 
dential estate. The house is erected in a very 
prominent position on Earl de la Warr’s Bexhill- 
on-Sza estate, which is laid out with such care 
and forethought that it promises to grow into a 
charming locality, worthy of the reputation for 
healthiness which Bexhill has won. On the 
ground floor are surgery and consulting-room, 
as suitable for the private practitioner as 
for the home work of the medical officer, 
public offices being provided for him at the 
municipal buildings recently opened by the 
Lord Mayor of London. A side entrance is 
provided for patients, and inquirers, and the 
consulting room opens to the vestibule and 
central hall, which gives access to the dining 
and drawing-rooms. - Behind the central hall and 
staircase is the ante-hall communicating with the 
domestic offices and garden entrance. ‘The floors 
above contain several bedrooms, library, and 
boudoir, all arranged with special view to light, 
ventilation, and convenience of access with the 
central staircase. The house is designed by Mr. 
G. H. Gray, of the firm of Messrs. Riches and 
Gray, architects, practising at Bexhill-on-Sea. 


CHIPS. 


Under the provisional order of the Local Govern- 
ment “Board for the extension of Liverpool’s 
boundaries and the redistribution of the wards, 
the area of the city will be extended from 5,210 
acres to about 15,000 acres; the population will be~ 
increased to 631,384, and the rateable value will be 
increased by over half a million sterling. 


At North London Police-court, on Wednesday, 
Mr. Walter Florey, Stoke Newington, a member of 
the Stoke Newington Vestry, was summoned for 
refusing to admit into his house a sanitary inspector 
employed by the vestry. The defendant, who said 
he was fighting the case merely as a matter of 
principle, denied the right of the inspector to enter 
unless a nuisance was known to exist; but the 
magistrate imposed a penalty of 203. and costs. : 


At a meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of- 
Painters in Water-Colours, held on- Tuesday, it was 
resolved to hold the next exhibition in Dundee 
during the months of November, December, and 
January. 


A meeting of the Lord Provost’s Committee of 
the Edinburgh Town Council on the cable question. 
was held on Tuesday. After discussion, it was 
agreed to consult Professor A. W. B. Kennedy, 
president of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, * 
London, as to the best means of taking immediate 
action. : 


The Labour Gazette for May contains an article 
giving preliminary figures with regard to the trade 

isputes of 1894. No fewer than 956 disputes were 
reported as beginning in that year, but in regard to 
30 of them no particulars were obtained, The 
remaining 926 affected about 306,000 persons, of 
whom building trades represented 178 disputes, and 
14,000 persons. Stated in percentages, the work- 
people were in 17°4 successful, 14:3 were partially 
successful, 15°8 were unsuccessful, and 16'5 were 
indefinite, or the result was not known. 


Mr. Hopkins, at Lambeth Police-court, on 
Wednesday, gave his decision on the prosecution by 
the Newington Vestry of the owner of Pallen’s- 
buildings, Walworth, for sanitary defects in the 
premises. It was admitted that the drainage 
system adopted was not in accordance with modern 
sanitary requirements; but the death-rate among 
the tenants was abnormally low, and the magistrate 
said he had come to the conclusion that at no time 
were the premises in such a state as to bea nuisance 
or dangerous to health. The summons was, there- 
fore, dismissed, 


—The Empress Frederick will be the patroness of 
the Great International Art Exhibition to be 
opened in Berlin on May 3, 1896, in commemoration 
ot the bi-centenary of the foundation of the Berlin 
Academy. 


A deputation from the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland visited Annandale on Friday to inspect 
what are reported as Roman camps. The visit was 
with a view to advising the council of the society 
whether to proceed with excavations at these 
reputed Roman camps. Birrens camp, which is 
represented to have been the winter quarters of the 
Romans, and where there are distinctly-marked 
ramparts and fosses, was first inspected ; and the 
party then drove to Burnswark Hill, upon the 
slopes of which are distinctly seen two large and 
two small camps. 


Col. C. H. Luard, R.E , held an inquiry at the 
Urban District Council Offices, Llandrindod Wells, 
on Wednesday week, as to an application made by 
the council for sanction to a loan of £800 for works 
of street improvement. Mr. James Hurst, surveyor 
to the council, explained the plans. 
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THE BUILDING PEWS, MAY. 17, [895. 


IMPERIAL. BUILDINGS. 
NEWCASTLE on TYNE, 


FOR G.C.BARKER Esq. 
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Building Krtelligence, — 
Bausaty Hearn, Brruincuam.—The Mayor of 
Birmingham will to-morrow (Saturday) lay the 
foundation-stone of the new free library in 
Moseley-road, Balsall Heath. The library, with 
its fittings, will cost about £5,500, and is being 
built by Mr. R. Fenwick from the designs of 
Messrs, Jethro A. Cossins and Peacock. The 
building will cover some 600 square-yards. The 
style is English Renaissance, and the facade will 
consist of three bays, pierced by an equal number 
of eliptically-headed windows, each divided by 
mullions- into five lights. The bays will be 
surmounted by pedimented gables with decorative 
niches. On the right will be the entrance-porch, . 
' over which will rise a square clock-tower with a 
height of 78ft. The materials will be Leicester 
sanded red bricks, with dressings of, biscuit-buff 
terra-cotta. ‘The latter material will be employed 
- for the decorative gables, and will contrast with 
the green Westmoreland slates used for the roof. 
‘The clock-tower has quadrant corners, and four 
domed turrets form finials to them at the base of 
@ miniature octagonal spire. The reading-room 
will have a floor area measuring 57ft. by. 62ft. 
The hall is arranged as a nave and aisles, 
divided by three arches, carried upon red granite 
shafts. The central part of the hall will ‘be 
ceiled at the level of the wall-plate, 25ft. from 
the ground. The ceiling will be divided by heavy 
beams with moulded cornices, and a large part of 
it will be glazed to admit roof light. In the aisle 
portions the ceiling will be vaulted, and the 
vaulting will be pierced by small lantern lights. 
‘To the rear of the porch are a recess for adminis- 
trative purposes, and also a librarian’s room, with 
large inspection window. Counter space to the 
length of 35ft. is arranged for; and shelving, 
principally on the west wall of the reading-room, 
will be provided for about 10,000 volumes. ‘The 
light-buff terra-cotta will be used for the interior 
arches, and a low relief frieze of fibrous plaster, 
2ft. 9in. deep, will run below the ceiling. 


Burton-on-Trent.—At St.,Paul’s Parish 
Church, on Friday, the Archbishop of York 
dedicated the reredos and organ, together with 
numerous other gifts, presented to the church by 
the patron, Lord Burton. The edifice was built 
and endowed by the late Mr. M. T. Bass, who 
also erected the adjacent church of St. Margaret 
as a chapel-of-case, with Sunday schools, the 
otal cost, including the vicarage and its endow- 
ment, amounting to £63,000. Since his father’s. 
death Lord Burton has improved and embellished 
both churches. In St. Paul’s he has placed a 
chancel screen, panelled oak porches at the two 
entrances, oak vestry fittings, and a new sacristy. 
The south chancel aisle has been converted into a 
memorial chapel; it possesses a painted roof, four 
stained-glass windows, a marble pavement, and 
side altar, and is used for daily service. The 
roof of the chancel and that under the tower have 
also been richly decorated in gold and colours. 
The new reredos, erected by Mr. R. Bridgeman, 
of Lichfield, is 23ft. in height, and displays a 
central panel in red Shawk stone, portraying 
the Saviour on the cross, with SS. Mary and 
John at the foot. The whole is surrounded by 
carved panels, canopies, and figures. The side 
portions are lower, and are divided into four 
panels, containing figures. The three. cases are 
enriched with gilding and colour. ‘The whole of 
these alterations and additions have been carried 
out from the designs of Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
A.R.A., at the sole expense of Lord Burton, who 
has also erected for the use of St. Paul’s parish 
additional Sunday schools, a mission-room, and a 
church institute, and has embellished St. Mar- 
garet’s Church with a series of panels, the total 
expenditure representing nearly £40,000. 


Hartwoon, LANARKSHIgE.—Hartwood Asylum, 
which hasbeen constructed for the accommoda- 
tion of lunatics in the Lanark district, was opened 
on.Tuesday by Sir W. Carmichael-Anstruther, 
convener of the county. The first stone of the 
asylum was laid on 17th May, 1890. The estate 
of Hartwood has an elevation ranging from 
490it. to 828ft. above the sea level. The build- 
_ ings, which occupy an area of about 10 acres, are 

plainly built in the Old Scottish style. The 
asylum consists of a number of distinct blocks, 
each connected with the other merely by an 
_ eight-feet corridor. This arrangement, while 
forbidding structural beauty, practically isolates 

each block, and thus minimises the risk of an 
extensive fire, and also secures better lighting of 


the various departments. The central block 
consists of the administrative department. On 
the ground floor are the dining-hall, which will 
accommodate 600 patients besides attendants, and 
the kitchen, measuring 60ft. by 40ft., with 
sculleries, &c.; while immediately to the rear is 
the general store, into which the railway trucks 
can be shunted on a siding from Hartwood 
Station. “Above the dining-hall is the recreation 
room, capable of seating 1,200 persons. ‘T'o the | 
east and west of the main block are respectively 
the male and female sections. Hach depart- have 
ment is subdivided into distinct blocks for the |i ‘ 
treatment of chronic, acute, and senile patients. 
To the east of the asylum is the superintendent’s | 
house, and to the south of the railway, which 
skirts the grounds, are several blocks of attend- 
ants’ cottages. The building material amounted 
to about 75,000 tons, and the laying-out of the 
grounds, including the construction of two reser- 
voirs of a storage capacity of 8,280,000 gallons 
for water supply, involved the removal of about 
290,000 cubic yards of earth. The buildings are 
heated throughout by hot water, the pipes for 
which measure nearly nine and a half miles. 
Electric light is employed for illumination, the 
lamps numbering 1,260, and having a combined 
power of 21,964 candles. For the protection of 
the patients, the railway line along the front of 
the asylum and up the western boundary to the 
lower reservoir, and round both reservoirs, have 
been fenced by a 7ft. high unclimbable iran fence, 
and besides this there have been erected about 
9,000 yards of galvanised iron and wire fencing. 
The architect is Mr. J. L. Murray, Heavyside, 
Biggar. 


Itrorp.—The Horns’ Board School on the 
-Birkbeck Estate was opened on Thursday in last 
week. It has been designed by Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Board, 
and built by Mr. Frederick Gowen, of Barking- 
side. The contract price for erection, with 
boundary-walls, and tar paved playground, was 
£1,800. It will accommodate 130 children, and 
is built with stock bricks with buff terracotta 
bands, coping, and finials; the roof is covered with 
Broseley tiles, with red terracotta ridge tiles. 
Springing out of the roof is a bell turret covered 
with lead work. The floor is of wood blocks, 
the walls are lined with glazed tile dado, having a 
capping and plinth, the walls above the dado are 
dingled and jointed. ‘The classrooms are divided 
by glass partitions, the whole of the interior is 
stained and varnished. The building’ consists of 
a marching corridor 33ft. Gin. by 20ft. At the 
opposite end to porch are the children’s cloak- 
rooms and lavatories, and on the west side are 
two class rooms, each scteageey ste 3 fe children, 
or 144 in all, and capable of being thrown into = ip dase ine. 
one. Two classrooms to acdommodate 60 children Se rae 
each will be added to the other side of the march- |-¢ 
ing corridor, increasing the accommodation to 
264 children. The classrooms are warmed’ by 
open Marlborough grates. te 
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Rorsrury.—On Wednesday 
foundation-stone of a ne net 
at Rothbury, N.B:, wa 
provide accommodation 
be built of freestone, and 
£1,400, of which £800 is 
the Gothic style, and wil 
There will be a vestry an 
and, at the rear of the pu: 
architect is Mr. Stevenson, of B 


Waxsatt.—Two blocks of ne: 
Queen Mary’s Schools are 
One block contains rooms _ 
and assistant-mistresses, — 
designed to accommodate f 
each, on two floors, the — 
nected with the old lower 
to be used as an assembl 
whilst in the basement are 
rooms, a kitchen for cooker 
room. The other block contail 
workshop, 50ft. by 22 
“benches, timber-racks, and ‘ 
board-room, and a laborato: 
benches for 24 students. -Th 
£4,950, The architects are 
M‘Connall, Walsall, and the 
Hughes, Birmingham. — 
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LLANBADARN-FyNyDD.—Last week the parish 
church of Lianbadarn-fynydd, Radnorshire, was | 
re-opened, after having been completely rebuilt 
and enlarged. The architect was Mr. Stephen 
W. Williams, F.S.A., of Rhyader, and the! 
builder, Mr. Thomas Bowen, Nelchwood, Salop, 
The total cost of the work was nearly £1,000. 
There are fragments of a fine screen and rood-. 
loft, which have been carefully preserved. The 
church has now been lengthened 11ft., involving 
two new trusses for the roof, which have been 
executed to correspond with the old work. The 
new windows and entrance-doorway have been 
executed in red Alveley stone; the walls from 
their foundations entirely with local stone; the 
roof covered with Bangor slate; a bell-turret 
framed in oak timber has replaced the old one ; 
the floors are paved with encaustic tiles; and the} 
church has been reseated throughout in pitch 
pine, and some portions of the old pews, which 
were carved, have been worked up into the pulpit. 
and reading-desk. soe oes 


Lonpon, E.C.—The Central Art premises of 
the Technical Education Board, in Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street, have now been put into a satis-— 
factory state of repairs by Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill, Crown Works, of South Lambeth, under | 
the direction of the London County Council’s | ings . nd 
architect, Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.1.B.A., and | preference 
have been lighted throughout by electric light 
from the mains of the City of London Electric | — 
Lighting Company, by Messrs. Wenham - 


- A new-organ, bui 
Clapham, S.W., at a cost. of 
the 9:h inst., in Bramfor 
Ipswich, 9 

-_ The municipal census just mad 
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and Waters. The large school- rooms are 
lighted by means of two sunbeam lamps of 


not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
eorrespondents. All communications should be 
up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


ay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
: pang other communications are sent at con- 
risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
x be liable for, unsought contributions. 


and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
> NzwsParer Company, Limirep. 


the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Fest Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. od. : 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


e for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ic Companies, and all official advertisements 
e of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
um charge being 5s, for four lines. 

arge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
e Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
Special terms for series of more than six 
an be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
sements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
ment inserted for less than 5s. > 
sements for the current week must reach the 
later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
ments and alterations in serial advertisements 
h the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 


» Situations. . 
large for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ”’ 
gations Wanted” is Ong SHILuina ror Twenty- 
OzDs, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
tion Advertisements must be prepaid, 


- NOTICE. 


umes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
each), as only a limited number are done 
A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI.,XLVL, 
E, UL, LIIl., LIV., LVI, LIX., LX., LXL, 
LXTI., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
hillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
wever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiri 
ck numbers.to complete volume just ended shoul 
once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


—E. 8: G.—Doubtful.—J. R. Andrews.—E. B. 
rd).—8. O. and Co.—B. E. F.—M. E. P. Co. 


DING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
~ EIGHTH LiST OF SUBJECTS. 


iverside Bungalow, with a boathouse attached. 
is situated on the northern banks of the stream, 
good foundations can be obtained; but, to clear 
f high tides, the stone or brick walling of the 
ent must be carried up 5ft. above the ground 
vhich has a fall of two in ten towards the river, 
Sit. must be taken in the centre of the building, 
‘On the water side the elevation will be more, 
‘the land side less. The boathouse or shelter 
out towards the river, and a billiard-room is to 
trived over it. The accommodation of the bun- 
to comprise a living-room hall, about 25ft. by 
& small ladies’ drawing-room,- about 14ft. by 
writing-room or breakfast-room of similar 
ns; kitchen and offices; and seven bedrooms, 
hich may be on an upper fioor, Style suited 
and plaster. Roofs covered with tiles or 
. A feature to be made of a verandah and the 


for elevations and section, The plans may be 
Bh to a scale of 16ft. to the inch if desired, The 
must adequately illustrate the design, anda 
tive sketch to be included. 


Reczivep. — “ Rover,” ‘Floreat Sherring- 


” “ Sphinx,” ‘ Fullback,” ‘ Heather,” “The 
Fronte,”’ “ Novice.’’ 3 . 2 


ELDREDA’S CHURCH, FULHAM. 
the Editor /of the Buizpine News. 


IT wish to point out an pice assertion 
ppears in your paper of this week. In 
ucism of the design for St. Etheldreda’s 
ch, Fulham, you state as follows: “... The 
altar thus elevated in a deep chancel would 
letely cut off from the view of the main 
Kneeling worshippers in the nave. . . .”’ 
entirely inaccurate. Those sitting or 
Ming near the centre of the first row of chairs 

Tull view of the altar, and only a few at 
of the first rows will have an obstructed 


church of this size, with the ordinary 
n¢ aisles and ‘chancel on same level, quite 


ar 
F 


y leading to the building. Scale, Sft. to the { 


51 
“D. J.,” ‘Fac et Spera,”? “Breton,” “ Dodo,” | 


as . , 
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double the number would be unable to see the 
altar.—I am, &c., A. H. Skrpworrnu. 
5, Staple Inn, May 10. 


[Doubtless those persons kneeling in their 
places in the nave towards the west end might 
be able to see the high altar; but children and 
the infirm, who often occupy the front rows for 
obvious reasons, cannot possibly obtain a view 
while kneeling when the chancel floor is so 
abruptly elevated above the level of the nave. 
Those in the aisles would also be shut off. So 
many steps render it exceedingly difficult for the 
infirm to approach the altar, and if the priest has 
to come down to them as they kneel in their pews, 
so extensive-a stairway is equally inconvenient. 
We speak from experience.—Ep. ‘‘ B.N.’’] 


Leal, 


ABOUT A BUILDING LINE. 


oe conversion of old dwelling-houses. with 
front gardens or forecourts into shops is 
constantly going on. But there is occasionally 
some difficulty with the local authorities as to the 
building line. Under the Metropolitan Building 
Act, -1862, it is provided. that no ‘* building 
structure or erection ’”’ shall, without the consent 
of the local authority, which is now the London 
County Council, be erected beyond the general 
line of buildings in any street, place, or row of 
houses in which the same is situate, such build- 
ing line to be decided by the superintending’ 
architect. The latest case arose out of a house, 
No. 391, City-road, and came by way of appeal 
from the magistrate to a divisional court (Zimes, 
May 2). This old house had a dwarf wall with 
railings bounding its forecourt. The owners had 
often asked for leave to build upon this ground, 
which was always refused. They put up a 
hoarding’on the dwarf wall for advertising pur- 
poses, and in May, 1894, they removed this 
under a County Council notice, and built a wall 
11ft. high practically in its place. They were 
then summoned for unlawfully erectinz a struc- 
ture beyond the building line, and the architect 
gave his certificate that this was the line of the 
old houses. The summons was adjourned so that 
the owner might appeal from the architect’s 
decision, and they did so. But that was subse- 
quently confirmed in October last, and in 
December the magistrate'upon the same summons 
made an order to demolish the wall as being 
beyond the line of buildings, from which the 
owner now appealed. 

The legal points taken were certainly highly 
technical, It was argued that as there was an 
appeal pending against the architect’s decision 
when the magistrate first heard the summons, he 
could not upon the adjournment make a valid~ 
order to demolish. But Day and Wright, J.J., 
held that there was nothing in this ingenious 
objection, because there had been throughout a 
decision and certificate of the architect, and 
which had since been affirmed, so that the magi- 
strate could act upon it. As a matter of fact he 
had not made the order to demolish until the 
certificate had been confirmed on appeal, though 
that made no difference. Another objection was 
that the wall was not a ‘‘structure.”’ ~ But it 
must be either ‘‘a building, structure, or erec- 
tion’ within the words of the statute. So the 
appeal was dismissed with costs. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpina News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
fo insure answer same week. 


Intercommunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 

[11356.] — Professional Book-Keeping. — The 
writer would be greatly obliged for an outline of a system 
of book-keeping adapted to the requirements of an archi- 
tect and surveyor. Will a practitioner of experience 
kindly give what he considers a model system ?—Pro- 
VENCIAL, 

[11357.]—Hand-Railing.—Would any brother chip 
be generous enough to enlighten another on Riddell’s 
work of hand-railing ? I haye got the work; but cannot 
understand all the lines.—Icnoramus. } 

[11358.]—Ridges.—Should ridges, &c., running in 
different directions have separate height-lines in archi- 
tectural perspective? A full and early reply will favour. 
—PENGWAG, 

a 
CHIPS. 


At the last meeting of the Okehampton board of 
guardians it was decided to adopt the plans prepared 
by Mr. Geen for altering and enlarging the workhouse 
ata cost of £3,400, and to submit to the Local 
Government Board for approval. 


The Ilford school board are about to. build new 
schools in Cleveland-road for 1,614 children in three 
departments, at an estimated cost-of £21,000. Mr. 
©. J. Dawson is the architect. a 


A Baptist chapel at Penmaenmawr was opened 
on Sunday. It is built of local stone, having red 
brick and Cefn stone dressings, and adjoins Holy- 
head-road. The internal fittings are of pitch pine, 
and it seats 200 persons, At the rear of the chapel, 
and under the same roof, is an ante-room and care- 
taker’s house. The total cost, including site, is 
£1,050. Messrs. Roberts and Co., builders, Pen- 
maenmawr, executed the work from the plans and 
under the supervision of Mr. R. Glynne Davies, 
architect, Bangor. 


The question of the salary of the architect to the 
London School Board, Mr. Thomas J. Bailey, 
which has long been under discussion at the meet- 
ings of that body, has at length been settled. By 
21 votes to 18 it has been decided to raise Mr, 
Bailey’s salary from £900 to £1,000 a year, an 
amendment that, in lieu thereof, an honorarium of 
£300 be paid the architect for special services, being 
rejected. \ 


The Stamford Town Council has received from 
Mr, G, H, Hill, C.E., of Manchester, a report on 
the water-supply of the town. He recommends the 
adoption of a scheme for obtaining water from 
Braceborough, near Bourne, about ten miles away, 
a scheme which was also recommended some years 
ago by the late Mr. Hawkesley. 


The death is announced of Mr. Leask, surveyor 
to the Sidmouth urban council. . 


The Norwich house-painters and decorators came 
out on strike on Monday for a penny per hour 
advance. ; 


The Local Government Board has granted a pro- 
visional order for the extension of the borough of 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, taking in the 
extensive stiburb of Westham. 


Mr. William C. T. Dobson, R.A., who is in his 
78th year, has joined the ranks of the retired 
Academicians, thus increasing the list to six. He 
will receive from the Academy funds the customary 
retiring annuity of £200 a year. . 


The opening of a new two-story day-school for 
St. John’s Church, New Clee, Grimsby, by the 
side of the old premises in Hamilton-street, was 
celebrated on Friday. The cost of the new block, 
together with a small extension, is £1,500. Accom- | 
modation will be provided for 310 children in the 
new premises, and 30 seats have also been added to 
the boys’ school. 2 


_ The foundation-stone of a Roman Catholic church 
was laid in Alexandra-road South, Manchester, last 
week. The church will be built of Yorkshire stone, 
and will have a tower and spire. The cost will be 
£5,000. 


H. W.—Hovuses.—Drariss.—Szwer.—Upon the facts 
as stated it would seem that the local authorities ought to 
proceed to construct their sewer in accordance with the 
plans mentioned. 

Lincouy. — Burupine Contract. — Arcuirecr’s Dz- 
ciston.—Upon such a clause in the contract I consider 
that the architect’s decision is binding upon the builder, 
and that he would not succeed in any action to recover 
rake if the amount so certified was paid or tendered to 

m. 

To 


At the annual meeting of the East of Scotland 
Engineering Association, Mr. Edgar H. Fairgrieve, 
B.Sc., C.E., in the chair, the following office- 
bearers were elected for the ensuing session :— 
Honorary president, Professor G. F, Armstrong ; 
president, Mr. - William~ Simpkins, B.Sc., C.E.; 
vice-president, Mr. E. H. Fairgrieve, B Sc., C.E, ; 
members of council—Mr. Robert Boath, Assoc.- 
M.Inst.C.E. ; Mr. Jas, Pirie, C.E.; Mr. John 
Young, C.E.; honorary secretary, Mr. Alex Millar. 


Col. Ord Hasted, R.E., Local Government Board 
inspector, attended at the Town-hall, Selby, on 
Tuesday week to inqulre into an application made 
by the Selby urban district council for sanction to 
borrow £950 for works of sewerage, £270 for gas- 
works purposes, and £200 for works of water 
supply. 

The building committee appointed to promote the 
erection of a new residence for the vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Birchfield, have accepted the tender of 
Mr. G. Trentham, of Braleeneth, at £1,644, The 
building has been commenced this week, under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. R. Matthews. 
Mr, Trentham lately completed the new rectory 
house at Handsworth, and is also engaged in the 
building of the vicarage at Selly Hill. , 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENOE. 


Tue Law Courts Contract. — APPEAL BY 
Messrs. Buti.—The case of Bull and Son vy. the 
Commissioners of Works came on in the Court of 
Appeal.last week, consisting of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lord Justice Bigby. Mr. “ Houghton 
applied ex-puarte on behalf of Messrs, Bull and Sons, 
builders and contractors, of Southampton, to appeal 
from-an order of Mr. Baron Pollock, requiring them 
to give security for the costs of further steps in the 
arbitration which has been proceeding for five years 
in reference to their claim against the Commissioners 
of Works for a sum of £59,000, alleged to be due 
in respect of extras and damages in connection with 
the building of the Royal Courts of Justice.—The 
plaintiffs, said the learned. counsel, owed a sum of 
£90,000, and the money to be paid to them by the 
Commissioners would almost meet their liabilities. 
The arbitration was to extend over four years, as 
ordered by Lord Halsbury, but as it had not con- 
cluded on the expiration of that period the noble 
and learned lord had granted a further extension of 
a year, and he had no power to grant any further 
tims. - The plaintiffs then went to the Master, and 
he made an order extending the arbitration for six 
months, on condition that he be insured that they 
give security for the further costs. Baron Pollock 
upheld this decision, and the plaintifis now asked 
for leave to appeal against that order. The Master 
of the Rolls said four years was quite long enough 
to look into the books relating to the contract for 
the Law Courts, and to inspect the variouslocu- 
ments and correspondence. He thought that the 
plaintiffs wanted time for the purpose of litigation, 
and in order to get more money, and therefore he 
considered the order of the Master was a right one, 
and would do no injustice to any one, because it 
only required reasonable security for costs to be 
given. ‘The application for leave to appeal was, 
therefore, absolutely refused. Lord Justice Rigby 
concurred. 


Morrzy ARBITRATION CasE,—An_ arbitration 
case, arising out of the scheme of the Morley Cor- 
poration for street improvements, was opened in the 
Co-operative Hall on Friday, and resumed. on 
Saturday. Mr. Thos. Winn (Leeds) acted as 
umpire, and Mr. C, Gott, C.E. (Bradford), and Mr. 
R. Horsfall, surveyor (Halifax), were the arbi- 
trators. The claimant is Mephibosheth Hirst, corn 
merchant. The estimated nett rental value of the 
premises was £127, and he claimed 20 years’ pur- 
chase, which amounted to £2,540, or in all £3,694. 


THE FrLEEtwoop SEA WaLL.—WALMSLy AND 
CoMPANY V. Unnan Disrrict Councit or FLEET- 
woov.—This case came before the Court of Appeal 
on Monday on the appeal of defendants from a 
decision of Mr. Justice Day in chambers, confirm- 
ing a decision of the registrar of the district registry, 
refusing to refer matters in dispute to the surveyor 
to the urban ‘district council of Fleetwood. 
Plaintiffs were builders and contractors, and under 
two contracts they undertook to construct a sea wall 
and carriage drive for the defendants for the district 
of Fleetwood. During the progress of the works 
plaintifis represented to defendants through their 
surveyor that the sea wall, which according to 
specification was only to be 16in. thick, would not 
be strong enough to resist the force of the sea, 
especially in stormy weather. Defendants’ sur- 
veyor was, however, of a different opinion, and 
ordered the work to proceed in accordance with the 
plans and specifications. Subsequently portions of 
the sea wall gave way, and plaintiffs being required 
to rebuild, did so. ‘They claimed an additional sum 
of £3,401 9s. 10d., which defendants wished referred 
to their surveyor as. provided for, as alleged, in two 
clauses in the contract. This was declined, when 
the case was entered for hearing at the Manchester 
Assizes. The registrar refused to entertain an 
apPuratioy to stay proceedings, and on an appeal to 

r. Justice Day he confirmed the decision of the 
registrar, hence the present appeal. The Master 
of the Rolls said, in his opinion, the appeal must be 
dismissed, The other Lord Justices concurred. 


A GALASHIELS -ARBITRATION.—The ’ Galashiels 
Corporation received on Monday a report of the 
proceedings in the arbitration case of M‘Queen », 
the Corporation, under the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, in the widening of 
Channel-street. That street forms the loadin 
entrance to the town from the railway station, an 
its widening and improvement has been a constant 
object with the corporation for many years. Many 
house proprietors gave their ground as a free gift, 
and where bargains by purchase were made, the 
rates ranged from 14s, 4d. to £1 12s, 3d. per super- 
ficial yard. Under the Lands Clauses Act the cor- 

oration oes to acquire from Mr. M‘Queen about 

O superficial yards of frontage, and a one-story 
house to the front, which Mr. M‘Queen purchased 
for £780 some years ago, He asked for the 70 yards 
£0,550, restricted to £3,600 if building privileges 
were granted on the new line of street. The cor- 
Romney made offer of £550 in full, which was 
eclined. Under the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act the oversman, Sheriff Boyle Hope, has made 
his final award of £607 19s. 6d.—only £57 19s, 6d. 
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over the corporation’s offer, The extra expenses, 
amounting to £108 10s. 7d., have to be paid by the 
corporation, to which has been added the arbiter’s 
fees of £100 each, and that of the oversman of like 
amount, The total cost of the arbitration will 
amount to £1,401 10s. 7d., which, with the award 
of £607 19s. 64., brings up the amount to £2,009 9s. 7d., 
which the corporation has to pay for less than 70 
superficial yards of ground, 


A Leeps Street ImpRoveMENT.—An arbitration 
was held at the Town Hall, Leeds, on Thursday 
and Friday last, to assess the purchase-mdney and 
compensation to be paid by the Corporation of 
Leeds to Mr. Robert Hudson, of St. George’s- 
terrace, Camp-road, L3eds, in respect of the com- 
pulsory acquisition by the corporation from him of 
shop premises, containing an area of 150 square 
yards, at the junction of York-street and Marsh- 
lane, Leeds, and now unoccupied, required for 
street widening purposes. Mr. Richard Horsfall, 
F.S.L, of Halifax, was the umpire appointed by 
Mr. Thomas Winn, of Leeds, architect and sur- 
veyor, arbitrator for the claimant; and Mr. J. 
Mortimer Fawcett, Albion - street, Leeds, land 
agent and surveyor, arbitrator for the corporation. 
Mr, Hudson’s claim for the property was £1,300, 
which the corporation declined to pay. The plain- 
tiff called as witnesses Mr, John Hepper, Mr. 
Fenwick, and Mr. Moseley, whose valuations varied 
from £1,220 to £1,352 10s, The property was 
bought by Mr, Hudson in 1880 for £725. For the 
corporation, evidence was given by Mr. Thomas 
Ambler, Mr, C. Myers, Mr. Frank Gott, and Mr. 
W. D. Hollis, whose estimates of value varied from 
£750 to £770. The umpire-will give his award in 
due course. 


THE Lonvon Burtpine Act, 1894.—Maruerws v. 
Satt.—An important decision was given by Mr. 
Horace Smith, the magistrate sitting at the Clerken- 
well Police-court on Friday, the 3rd inst,, with 
especial reference to Sect. 212 of the new London 
Building Act. The defendant, a builder, who was 
erecting a beerhouse in Collier-street, Pentonville 
(for Messrs. Whitbread, the brewers), was summoned 
by the complainant, the acting district surveyor of 
Clerkenwell (during Mr. Carritt’s absence from ill- 
health), for not separating by a fire-resisting floor 
the part of the premises used for trade from the part 
used as a dwelling-house, the total area of the 
building exceeding ten squares, ‘The builder’s 
notice was dated the 23rd January, 1895, and the 
buildings were commenced about the end of 
February. It appeared that some letters passed 
between the freeholder’s agent and Messrs, Whit- 
bread in April and May, 1894, by which the latter 
agreed to take the premises from the freeholder and 
to build a new house thereon, and that the terms 
of these letters were embodied into a more ample, 
formal contract of the 10th September, 1894. ‘The 
drawings for the new house were as required by 
clause 4 of the formal contract approved by the 
freeholder’s surveyor about the end of October, 
and the formal consent was given to them on the 
Ist November, 1894. When the drawings were 
submitted to the district surveyor he called the 
attention of Messrs. Whitbread’s architect to the 
requirements of Sec. 74 of the Act, as to the con- 
struction of the building in certain particulars 
of fire-resisting materials, and served the builder 
with a notice of objection under Section 150, 
on which the builder took no steps, as he 
contended that the contract for this building 
was entered into before the passing of this Act, and 
that, 
new building would be erected in compliance with 
the old law. ‘The-builder, having proceeded to erect 
his building, and having laid fir joists for the floor 
forming the separation of the first story (which 
consisted of the living and sleeping rooms for the 
occupier) from the ground floor, notice of irregu- 
larity was, on the 4th April, served on him by the 
district surveyor under Section 151, and a summons 
issued on the notice not being complied with, On 
behalf of the builder, it was argued by Mr. J. P. 
Grain, who appeared with Mr. Sidney Kuox for the 
defendant, that the contract under which the house 
was being built dated from the 16th April last year, 
when Messrs. Whitbread purchased the lease from 


the tenant of the premi-es. He said they then applied 


to the surveyor to the freeholder for a building lease, 
and on the 3lst May they received a letter containing 
the terms on which a new lease would be granted. 
These were accepted by them, except asto the amount 


to be expended in rebuilding, which was afterwards 


agreed. The formal contract was signed on the 
10th September, 1894, and the drawings were sub- 
mitted on the 5th October to the freeholder, and 
afterwards signed.. Mr. Grain contended that the 
letters between the parties, dated 3lst-May and 
oth June, constituted a aaa contract, and could 
have been legally enforced. He.also argued that if 


the magistrate was against him on this point, that. 


he submitted that a public-house did not come 
under Sec, 74, and that to build a wall around the 
bar parlour, which was ae of the domestic 
building, and to shut it off from the bar would 
make it absolutely useless, and further, that not- 


withstanding the defendant had not appealed to. 


therefore, he came within Sect, 212, and the | t 


and Building Acts, The present Act 


that consequently no irre 

mitted, the summons was + 
floor firé-resisting. The ma; 
on Mr. Berry, stated tha: 
the arrangement come to in the] 
May and 5th June was a binding 


the owner and tenant, he dic 
contract was a contract as 
Contract in that section, in his 
tract to make a particular | 
contract to purchase or tak 
building was to be erected. He 
this case a proper contract to 
bad been made till th eum 
September, 1894, was «signed, an 
mentioned therein drawn, He was. 
Grain on Sec. 74: he thought the se 
to a public-house, which did not 
section referring to. hotels and public 
it seemed to him that a public-house 1 
to be a building used in part for th 
trade. He therefore ordered that th 
floor under the dwelling-rooms sh 
fire-resisting materials. . : # 
Soutuporr Pinr Company vy. So 
PORATION.—At the Liverpool Assize 
Saturday, and Monday, the South 
any, Limited, sought to -recover 
rom the Southport Corporation for 
to their pier on December 13 last by 
outflow of a quantity of sea water that 
on the shore in the vicinity of a m 
was being carried out by the cory 
company also sought to obtain an i 
make the corporation take steps to 
repetition of such a flood. ‘The co 
statement of defence, claimed thag ‘ 
the pier was the act of God, and called 
Mr. Crabtree, the borough Liat be 


direction the work was being carri 
company, Mr. John Rimmer, superir 
pier, stated that the piles were sunk 
sand before the accident. <Afterv 
left bare, and the pier sank about 5 
the jury decided in favour of the 
announced that the damages had b 
—namely, £278 ls. 3d. There being 
points to be argued, Mr. Justice Ken 
judgment until his return to London, 
WHat Is A StREET UNDER THE 1} 
Burtpinc Act?—At the Westminster 
on Wednesday 1 


issue, the facts being as fo 
Wood is the freeholder of aT 
south side of Victoria-streét, - 
was formerly the site_o: é 
having a frontage to Victoria-st 
proaches from Strutton Ground an 
place. The old brewery premises - 
molished, and defendant had now 
of flats fronting to Victoria. 
erecting other blocks at the 
© be approached by a road 
formed under an archway 
Victoria -street leading to a 
approach would be closed 
the rear, when erected, w 
number of people. The case 
siderable. length by counse! 
contended for the defendant 
would not be admitted to the~ 
not be said it was laid out for 


for the defendant. The magistra 
his decision, stated this was 
Section 7 of the London Build: 
the facts which were gone into 
hearing were fresh in the me 
having seen the premises and car 

the matter, he had come to the con 
decision must be in favour of the 
Council, and that defendant, befo 
form and lay out the street for bu 
traffic, should have given notice 
the sanction of the Council. It seem 
the case was very similar to the case of 
County Council v. Daw,” where the 
decided that if a man lays out his land 
he must comply with the Metropolis 


those Acts to some extent, and it 
of appeal against the decision of 
Cot. He sou that a nom’ 

meet the case, and he should, theref 


4s $e ee me oR 


aera 


‘restaurant has been fitted for Mr. 
nn, Weston -super-Mare. Richly- 
and hand-painted tiles have been 
th walnutand mahogany. The work 
executed by Messrs. Vale Brothers, 
x-Mare. —- 
Hon. David Plunket, the chairman of the 
ittee to which the London Water 
ye been referred, announced on Wednesday 
sthe intention of that committee to deal 
er question on the same principle as 
d by the select committee presided 
Matthew White Ridley in 1891. It is 
aed that, ‘‘in the opinion of Parliament, 
i to establish a single public representa + 
‘authority for the Metropolis.” 


y’s meeting of the Richmond Town 
letter was read from the Right Hon. 
stone, First Commissioner of Works, 
‘that he intended to visit Petersham on 
, the 23rd inst., for the purpose of inspect- 
@ House Estate, with a view to deciding 
would be desirable for the Crown to 
the same and throw it into Petersham 


hur Baker, F.R.I.B.A., of the firm of 
Baker and Turrill, of Effingham House, 
-street, Strand, and Mr. Richard P. Day, 
(-B.A., of 20, John-street, Adelphi, have 
pi Ein of dilapidations in and for the 
London, in accordance with the Eccle- 
pidations Act of 1871, to fill the vacancy 
» recent death of Mr. Gordon M. Hills, 
x cape nent as sole surveyor for the 
e fae ¢ 
annual exhibition of the Home Arts 
ties Association, comprising woodcarving, 
epoussé metal-work, pottery, baskets, 


years past the town council of Ipswich 
nder consideration the method to adopt, 
with an extra-parochial group of rookeries 
wn by the expressive name of ‘‘The 
hills,” but latterly christened Upper 
urts. At the meeting of the corporation 
week, a committee submitted a plan 
new 3dft. street through the insanitary 
from Eagle-street to Bond-street, a by- 
n Sf. Helen’s, now ending in a cul-de-sac. 
timated at £2,400, and out of seven 
| courts, the scheme will abolish three, 
‘Out three others, The scheme was 


village church of Kennerleigh, about 
om Crediton, is in course of restoration. 
nclude reflooring. and redecorating, the 
new pulpit, the opening out of the 
[repairs to roof and walls. The work 
d out by Mr. Dart, of Crediton. - 


on of the drainage to prevent floods 
d-out at Eastbourne, at a cost of 


Wing at Morley House Convalescent 

rgaret’s, funds for which have been 
the printing and allied trades, was 
aturday by Mr. W. F. D. Smith, 


ropolitan Industrial Dwellings Company 
ed to the Southwark Police-court, on 
y Mr. Grist, ‘sanitary inspector to the 
y; for having failed to comply with a 
ce Mowbray Buildings, Redcross-street, 
y condition.. Dr. James Herron, the 
icer of health, said the eter 
der one year of age in these buildings 
“1,000, against 144 in St. Saviour’s 
@ medical officer said he meant to ask 
dings should be. closed until they had 
‘sanitary condition, The case was 
U | memorial, on the Northernhay at 
“ill be unveiled by the Dake of Cambridge 
ext week, the 24th inst. It has been 
._K. Greenslade, and carried out 
d Sons, of Exeter, : 


been 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. . 


the Hockley Brook course, which was commence 


Birmingham, is now nearly 


condition of the district through. w 


Aston. 
Fitzmaurice, Mr. 


The clerk of the works is Mr. D, M. MacGregor. 


Successor. 


sideration, the committee propose that Mr. 


ment, 
and manager, 


of the pumping-stations and machinery, 


arrangement. 


ducts to Hagley, but also the reservoirs, 


a supplemental agreement, Mr. Mansergh under- 


pressed forward. Excavations have been made, the 


ground opened out, and a temporary waggon road 
has been laid for a distance of three and a half 


miles above the Caban dam ; while permanent way, 


sleepers, and rails have been laid for 7,600ft. The 


cost of this line to March 31 was £15,381 7s. 5d. 
Considerable progress has been made with the per- 
manent road diversions for the i esas of roads 
for those which will be submerged ; 

yards excavation for the main trench, for the flood- 
water channel on the Brecon side of the Caban 
reservoir, and for the main channel, have been got 
out, The temporary timber stank for the diversion of 
the river has been partially closed against floods. 
Arrangements have been made for an immediate 
start on the submerged dam at Careg-ddu, on the Foel 
tunnel at the commencement of the aqueduct, and 
on the dam at Pen-y-gareg, and it is expected that 
these works will be fully entered upon in the course 
of the present summer. Considerable purchases of 
machinery have been and are being made for the 


| carrying on of the works, Four locomotive engines, 


Aston.—The work of deepening and widening 


nearly fifteen years ago by the City Corporation of 
i complete, and the 
members of the Aston District Council, in whose 
district the last section of the work is situate, paid 
it a visit of inspection on Monday. ‘The work, 
which, when finished, will have cost the ratepayers 
of Birmingham and Aston about £50,000 (the ex- 
pense being equally divided between the two local 
authorities), will, apart from the improved sanitary 

sich the brook 
runs, put a stop to the floods which, after a heavy 
storm, so frequently inundated the lower parts of 
The contractors are Messrs. Jones and 
Henry Frame being their repre- 
sentative on the site. This final portion is the most 
difficult, owing to the necessity for tunnelling under 
the main line of the London and North-Western 
Railway, near Holborn-hill, The latter portion of 
the work has been carried out from the plans, and 
under the supervision of, Mr. W. A: Davies, the 
surveyor to the Aston district council,and the com- 
pletion of the work will form a finale to his engage- 
ment under the Aston authority, which terminates 
in consequence of Mr, Davies having obtained an 
important appointment at Hounslow, near London, 


BrrmMincHam,—The city council will consider on 
Tuesday an important report from the water com- 
mittee dealing with the retirement of Mr. Gray, 
the engineer, and the duties and salary of his 
Acting under the advice of Mr. Man- 
sergh, confirmed by their own inquiries and Rate 

ees, 
the secretary to the committee, shall take the 
general superintendence of the water depart- 
being constituted its chief local officer 
Mr. Thomas Raynes and Mr. 
William Gray, present members of the engineer= 
ing staff, will have structural charge of the 
mains, reservoirs, and filters, and the distribution of 
the water. The leading superintendents, at Whit- 
acre, Aston, and Monument+lane, will have charge 
Mr. 
Davey, who has a deserved reputation as a water- 
works engineer on the pumping system, will be 
appointed visiting engineer to inspect the works at 
least six times yearly, and report on the condition 
and working of all the plant. Finally, Mr. Gray, 
the late engineer, will, as arranged on. his retire- 
ment, be available for consultation with Mr. Davey 
whenever his knowledge of the works can be made 
available. The retirement of Mr. Gray saved 
£600 a year, the difference between his salary and 
his pension. It is mow proposed to give Mr. Davey 
£200 a. year as inspecting engineer, to raise the 
pay of the acting engineers, Messrs, Raynes and 
W. Gray, by. £100 and £70 a year respectively, and 
to increase the salary of Mr. Lees from £600 to 
£800, thus leaving a small balance in favour of the 
department. The committee believe that efficiency 
and economy will be secured by the proposed 


THE ELAN WATER SUPPLY FoR BIRMINGHAM,— 
According to the report of the water committee of 
the Birmingham Corporation, steady progress is 
being made with the Elan water scheme. On the 
retirement of Mr. Gray, the engineer, the committee 
arranged that Mr, Mansergh should take charge 
not only of the Elan Valley works and the aque- 
filter-beds, 
&c., at Frankley, Northfield, and Warley. Under 


takes to carry out the whole scheme on similar 
terms to those already agreed for the portion at 
first undertaken by him. The total cost of the city 
council visit to Elan Valley in July last was 
£278 4s. 7d. The workmen’s village has now been 
practically completed, an accidents and an infectious 
diseases hospital have been provided, and a fire 
brigade has been organised. The second railway 
from the Caban dams to Pen-y-gareg, which is being 
carried out by the corporation workmen, has been 


10,985 cubic 
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nine portable engines, two 10-ton and seventeen 
d-ton steam travelling and other cranes, 2 number 
of tip-waggons, and other machinery have been 
purchased or contracted for. Six second-hand rail- 
way passenger coaches have been bought for con- 
veying the workmen engaged on the upper part of 
Railway No. 2 and the other works far up the wt = 

g to 


thus saving the time and fatigue of: walkin 
and from their work, and the risk attendant on the 
men travelling in open trucks, The number of 
men. employed was considerably reduced during 
the winter months.. The number is now increasing, 
and at the end of April, 1895, there were 679 men 
engaged on the work. It is expected that, as the 
other works are opened, this number will be 
largely augmented. The rain-gauges have been 
continued for the purpose of making the necessary 
calculations in reference to the yield of the water- 
shed, The total rainfall registered for the year 
1894 was 71°83in. With the exception of about 
oné mile, the whole length of the aqueduct from 
the Elan Valley to Frankley has now been set out, 
and the agents of the corporation are engaged in 
acquiring the lands and easements necesgary. 


THE WATER COMPANIES AND THE RECENT F Rost, 
—At the offices of the Lewisham Board of Works, 
Catford, on Monday, Major-General De Courcy 
Scott held an inquiry on behalf of the Locab 
Government Board into complaints made by resi- 
dents in Perry Hill and Catford against the Lambeth 
Water Company in connection with the supply of 
water during the late prolonged frost. Several 
ratepayers gave evidence to show that from January 
to March the water was cut off, that the pipes were 
laid at an insufficient depth, and were not repaired 
often enough, In connection with the repairing of 
pipes, Mr. H. Wilkins, the secretary of the Lambeth 
Company, stated that during the frost twenty-seven 
advertisements were inserted in trade journals for 
pipe-joint makers, and during the ten days the 
advertisements appeared only two answers were 
received. Mr. Carline, surveyor to the Lewisham 
district, said that the average depth of the mains 
laid in the roads. from which the memorials had 
come was about 2ft. The inquiry then terminated, 


Wanre.—The urban council of Ware, Herts, have 
consulted Messrs. Bailey Denton, Son, and North, 
of Palace Chambers, Westminster, with regard to 
their water-supply, which has of late years been 
gradually diminishing, and they have authorised 
them to prepare plans for the sinking of a deep well 
and bore-hole, on the low ground in the Lea Valley, 
into the permanent water-bearing stratum of the 
chalk, The water will be raised into an existing 
reservoir on the high ground adjoining the town by 
means of a gas-engine, in order to supplement the 
present faulty supply, which is taken from the ~ 
upper chalk, and the decreasing quantity of which 
has greatly inconvenienced the malting industry of 
the town. After the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has been obtained, the work will be 
immediately advertised for tender. 


The sewerage works at Stafford are in active 
progress, about 900 yards per week being completed. 
About 24 miles of sewers are being laid. The first 
section, ending at Littleworth, has just been finished. 
The contractor for the whole undertaking is Mr. 
Tempest. ; 


The American prize of Rome has been awarded 
to Mr, John Russell Pope, of New York, a graduate 
in architecture of Columbia College, who has also 
taken the McKim Fellowship, and thus wins £700. 
sterling, with which to support himself for three or 
four years, as the case may be, in the study of his 
profession. One year, at least, must be spent in 
Italy. The Travelling Scholarship of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has been awarded to Mr. 
Percy Ash, of Philadelphia, a graduate of the 
University, 

AtLambeth Police-court, on Monday, Charles 
Thomas Hall, late foreman carpenter under Mr, 
Alfred Wheeler, the contractor for the building of 
Brixton Theatre, and Thomas Spicer, late general 
foreman of works on the same undertaking, were 
remanded on bail on charges of stealing plant and 
materials from the theatre site, work whereupon 
has been stopped for some time owing to the pro- 
moters’ lack of funds, 


Two manufacturers of bricks and tiles, Mr, 
Edward Goldthorpe Exley and Mr, Donald 
Llewellyn Prestage, have been elected members of 
the district council for Broseley. 


A stained-glass window has been placed in the 
west end of High Cross Church, Herts, in memory 
of the late Mr. Stephen Martin-Leake, of Marshalls, 
Ware, and of Thorpe Hall, Essex, by his widow 
and family. The window, which was designed by 
Mr. Selwyn Image, has three lights. In the central 
one, our Lord is represented clothed and crowned 
as a king, with His right hand raised in benediction. 
The left light shows the Blessed Virgin, holding in 
one hand a lily, in the other an open book. In the 
right light stands St. John with a chalice, from 
which issues a winged dragon. 


ia 
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Our Office Table, 


‘THE paper which Mr. H. Goodall Quartermain 
will read before the Society of Architects on 
Tuesday next promises to be one of unusual 
interest, for while the title of the paper is ‘‘Soms 
~ Sussex Churches,’’ Mr. Quartermain deals more 
particularly with those highly interesting edifices, 
the churches of Old and New Shoreham, the 
Saxon church at Worth, and the cathedral church 
of Chichester. 


Tue London County Council resumed on Tues- 
day the debate on the report of the Works Com- 
mittee with regard to the outlay on works carried 
out by their manager and staff. The report 
concluded with the recommendation: ‘‘ That, in 
the cases in which the actual cost of the above 
works has exceeded the original or amended 
estimates, the amount expended in connection 
with the works be approved.”” The motion for 
the adoption of the recommendation had been 
twice amended, and the amended resolution was 
now rejected by 56 votes against 52, the result of 
the division being that both the amendment and 
the original motion disappeared. Subsequently a 
recommendation by the Public Health Committee 
that-the erection of a block of dwellings in the 
Boundary -street area, Bethnal-green, be intrusted 
to the Works Committee was met by an amend- 
ment that tenders be invited by advertisement ; 
but, on a division, this was rejected by 65 to 45, 
and the recommendation was approved. 


Ar the County Hall, Spring-gardens, on 
Wednesday, a deputation, representing rate- 
payers in the Strand and Holborn divisions, 
waited upon the Improvements Committee of the 
London County Council with the object of urging 
the importance of a new street being formed 
from Holborn to the Strand, in order to relieve 
the present congested state of traffic between 
these thoroughfares, The Hon: W. F. D. 
Smith, M.P., laid the views of the deputation 
before the committee, which was presided over by 
Mr. Goodman (chairman) and Earl Dudley (vice- 
chairman). Mr. Smith submitted a resolution 
passed at a meeting on lriday of ratepayers, 
calling attention to the necessity for a new 
street, explaining, however, that the depu- 
tation. had not been‘ instructed to propose 
any particular scheme, but simply to press 
upon » the committee the necessity “of some- 
thing being done. He ‘also pointed out the 
inconvenience that arose from the fact that a 
notice of the possible formation of a new street, 
served upon owners and occupiers two or three 
years ago, was still hanging over their heads. 
Several members of the deputation supported Mr. 
Smith’s statements, laying great stress upon the 
congested state of the traffic. It was also argued 
that the formation of a new street. between the 
Strand and Holborn was a Metropolitan, and not 
a local, improvement, and the cost should, there- 
fore, be borne by the County Council, and not by 
the ratepayers. After hearing the deputation, 
Mr. Goodman said the committee had been im- 
pressed by the importance of the subject, and 
would give it the most serious consideration. 


Nara 


fessional sanitation, and alimentary hygiene. 


be considered in a few days by the Supreme 
Commission, and.will be submitted to Parliament 
at the beginning of July. The cost of the 
building is estimated at £2,200,000 sterling. The 
grand entrance will be at the Place de la 
Concorde, but the Champs Elysées gateway will 
be at the extremity of a broad avenue, lined with 
statues and colonnades and leading to the new 
Invalides bridge over the Seine. ‘To the right of 
this avenue will be the marble Palace of Fine 
Arts, which is to supersede the Palace of Industry, 
and will be a permanent structure. To the left 
will be a smaller permanent building devoted to 
the art of the past. ‘The French textile exhibits 
will occupy the Invalides esplanade, while along 
the river on both banks between the Invalides 
and the Alma bridges will be a series of buildings 
for foreign exhibits, the congresses, and flower 
shows. The army and navy exhibits will bea 
little lower down on the south side. The food, 
transport, mechanical, and chemical sections will 
occupy the Avenue de Suffren side of the Champ 
de Mars, while on the Avenue de la Bourdonnais 
side will be the literary, scientific, artistic, dress, 
mining, and metal sections. 
building will connect these two wings, while the 
centre of the Champ de Mars will be devoted: to 
fountains and flower-beds. The festival-hall, 
with agricultural exhibits on each side, ‘will be 
behind the electricity building and in the centre 
of the machinery building. Colonial industries, 
products, and dwellings, with their inhabitants, 
will occupy the Trocadero Gardens. 


Tue annual meeting of the South Hants and 
Isle of Wight District Registered Plumbers was 
held on Saturday afternoon, in’ the Council 
Chamber at Southampton, Mr. C. Brazier in the 
chair. A report was presented from Messrs. W. 
Hornsey, P. Stutchbury (masters), and J. H. 
Blizard (public representative), examiners, to the 
effect that nine candidates were examined in 
plumbing at the Hartley Institution on the 29th 
April, when Hector Harwood was first, Ernest 
Forman second, A. Finn third, and F. Read 
fourth. The following, according to the report 
of scrutineers, were elected to fill vacancies on the 
district- council:— Messrs. W. Samon, Dr. 
Mumby, J. H. Blizard, and C. W. Bevis, public 
representatives; T. E.-Gibbons, A. Doggrell, 
J. Brazier, and E. Naylor, master plumbers; G. 
Crockford, W. J. Crocker, G. Blackwell, and W. 
Humphries, journeymen plumbers. Messrs. A. 
Doggrell and W. Roles were elected as auditors, 
and Mr. W. Matthews, waterworks engineer of 
Southampton, was reappointed secretary and 
treasurer. The annual report, read by Mr. 
Matthews, expressed regret that there was only a 
small increase in, the number of registered: 
plumbers on the local district register. There 
were now 25 masters and 43 operatives on the 
roll, a total of 68, being six in excess of the 
previous year, when the increase was only four. 
The plumbers’ classes, both at Southampton and 
Bournemouth, were doing good work. 


New through communication from the north- 
east to the north-west of the Metropolis was 
formally opened on Tuesday by Mr. Richard 
Hackworth, the ‘‘father’’ of the Hampstead 
Vestry. This communication has been formed 
by the widening of England-lane, Haverstock- 
hill, at a cost of £6,000, which is to be borne 
jointly by the London County Council and the 
Hampstead Vestry.. The lane was formerly a 


Tue Royal Society of British Artists has given 
effect toa resolution adopted last year ‘to so in- 
crease the number of members as to enable the 
society permanently to hold one exhibition 
annually of the works of members: only. The 
announcement was made last season, with the 
result that 117 artists sent in their names as 
candidates. At a general assembly held last 
week the following were elected :—Messrs. John 
Aborn, J. Noble Barlow, Francis Black, Arnesby 
Brown, Leicester Burroughs, Charles ‘ Collins, 
C. H. Eastlake, Walter. Fowler, Windsor Fry, 
E. Gouldsmith, Robert Hume, T. Ireland, 
Burrough Johnson, J. E. Jacobs, 8S. M: Lau- 
rence, W. Luker, jun., Fred Milner, T. . 
Mostyn, Greville Morris, J. W. Parsons, Graham 
Robertson, Harry Stannard, J. Sanderson Wells, 
and W. Tatton Winter. The society will hold 
another election in the autumn. " 


great deal of traffic has passed through it, and at 
times it became exceedingly dangerous. The 
vestry took the matter in hand some years ago, 
and, after great difficulty, succeeded in purchasing 


Now the lane adequately connects Eton-avenue 
with Park-road and. Haverstock-hill, and an 
‘important link of communication has been formed 
between the north-east and the north-west, 
opening out a direct line of traffic to the Midland, 
London and North-Western, and Great Northern 
Railways. ho aI ec hs dase 

Tue old question, of who owns the pavements 
in New York, has come up. again in another 
form. Years ago, it was the custom in that city, 
wher anyone building a store or warehouse 


. UnvER a law recently passed. in France, the 
house-drainage of Paris will have, in the course 
of the next three years, to be overhauled, and in 
many cases reformed. It is intended to hold a 
special exhibition of sanitary appliances in Paris 
during the summer, the arrangements for which 
will be carried out by M. Maurice Delafon, whose 

_ offices are at 103, Boulevard Hausmann, Paris. 
This exhibition will be divided into ten classes : 


: 1 ; to make him pay the city about 10s. per square 
hygiene of dwelling-houses, municipal hygiene, ee ae pete Che 


' foot for the use’ of the space under the pavement. 


prevention of infection, demography and sanitary : 
| statistics, sanitary science, industrial and pro- 


Tue plan of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 will. 


The electricity | 


very narrow thoroughfare, but of late years a} 


the property necessary for widening the lane.- 


‘Society. The repo: 


wished to occupy the space under the pavement, | 
and, for that purpose, put in ‘‘ sidewalk lights,”” 
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ILDING NEW G|lite begins. The danger is that his artistic 

Tey es 8 tendencies may take his heart away from his 
duties, and that his duties, in turn, will 
gradually destroy his artistic power. More 
commonly, however, the district surveyor of 
the past had no.artistic power to spoil. He 
often had a large local practice, not because 
of the merits of his work, but because his 
neighbours felt that he could easily delay 
and hamper them unless they employed him. 
It is not on such grounds as these that an 
architect should rise in his profession. It is 
not by this sort of influence, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously exerted, that one 
member of it should be able to secure com- 
missions which, if it did not exist, would 
have gone to some of his fellow-members. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works, though 
dead, still speaketh. <‘‘ Make me your 
architect, and your plans will be passed,” 
is a piece of adyice which no architect and 
no\surveyor should ever again be able to give 
to apotential client. The London County 
Council is wise if it remembers that it was 
given once; and if it resolves, by all means 
in its power, to prevent it from ever being 
given again. But, on the other hand, it will 
be far from wise if it. allows the change to 
press unfairly on its surveyors. The fees 
that were large enough» when supplemented 
by private practice may be miserably. in- 
adequate without it. Building -has lessened 
in quantity, and surveyorships have 
diminished in value. Wither the fees should 
be raised, or a fair fixed salary should be 
substituted for them. It is clear that dis- 
trict suryeyorships, under present conditions, 
have ceased to be attractive, even to the 
many young men to whom they are precisely 
suited. They are responsible offices ; they 
require from their holders’ constant intelli- 
gence and energy, and they should be well 
endowed, both to secure the right kind of 
men, and to keep them right when they have 
been secured. 

We all know why the Council’s new streets 
have been delayed. What is called “better - 
ment” has become,’ rather unaccountably, a 
subject of party politics, and what ought to 
have been a matter for discussion on the 
simple grounds of fairness and equity, has 
grown into a sort of political Shibboleth, 
We doubt, however, if our readers on either 
side are quite prepared to make it one. 
Architects and surveyors can foresee, a great 
deal better than mere politicians, how. the 
various plans that have been proposed 
would really work. On the one hand, 
they do not wish the public to bé robbed that 
indivyiduals—and especially individuals pos- 
sessed of the earliest information—may 
make fortunes out of every London improye- 
ment. And, on.the other hand, they do not 
wish private owners of property to be ruined 
every time a new street is made, by having 
to pay heavy charges for betterment, when 
the change has actually left them worse off 
than before. Such owners here and there 
will almost certainly exist within the area 
affected by any great Metropolitan work. 
Their neighbours may benefit by it, and yet 
they themselyes may lose. Their business, 
it may be, was only suitable for a relatively 
poor district. The district becomes a rich 
one—a place of large shops, banks, chambers, 
and offices. Their business is consequently 
destroyed. This in itself is bad enough, and 
yet they may be fined heavily, in addition, 
on the ground of the supposed advantages 
they haye gained. Itis too much the tend- 


The ‘purchase of. the’ Water Companies’ 
rights may bring up for examination some 
of the fundamental principles on which all 
property depends, But the companies are 
too strong and too rich to be trodden under 
foot like small’ private owners in a district 
affected by ‘‘ betterment,” and both sides of 
the matter will be fully argued out before 
any final settlement is reached. There is no 
doubt that by their action or inaction in the 
last.winter they forfeited a large amount of 
popular support. It was a singular want of 
tact which led them to brag of their powers, 
bestowed by Act of Parliament, at the very 
moment when their ill-management was 
creating an intolerable public nuisance. 
According to their own view, they had 
plenty of rights, but hardly any duties, 
Lhe public were bound to pay the water 
rates, but the companies were not bound to 
supply the water—at least, if they found 
any diffieulty in doing so. It does not seem 
to have occurred to them—though it may 
occur to the judges, if the matter ever comes 
before them—that they were under any 
obligation to lay their mains at a reason- 
able depth; or that, by their not doing so, 
they caused the consumers’ supply-pipes to 
be laid too near to the surface, and so have 
deprived those consumers of water, not only 
for many weeks this year, but in other years 
when the temperature has been low. The 
Acts they relied on, if their account of them 
is correct, ought, unquestionably never to 
haye been passed. Yet the turning over of 
the water supply to an elected- body, in so 
vast a place as London, is a step which can 
hardly be taken with a light heart. The 
opportunities which it opens’ for wholesale 
bribery are almost inconceivable. The board, 
or council, or committee which manages this 
matter will haye an army of paid officers, 
and a small nation of workmen under it. 
The temptation of one side to keep in power, 
and of the other side to get into power, by 
employing only its own partisans, may be- 
come almost irresistible. We know what it 
is in America, and how it is the despair of 
honest men there, Republicans and Democrats 
alike. 

‘* Tf you put me inside the White House, 
Your head with oil I'll kind of anoint, 
By putting you inside the lighthouse, 
Down to the end of Jaalam’s Point.” 

So sings Mr. Lowell’s supposed candidate 
for the Presidency ; so sing, or rather 
whisper, most other candidates, or, at any 
rate, their supporters on their behalf. We 
do not want the same tune sung in London 
streets, even. if we read ‘‘ council chamber” 
for ‘‘ White House,” and “water department” 
for “lighthouse.” 
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8, COUNCILS, AND BUILDING. 
wee MATTERS, 
MBER 6f questions more or less 
" mportant to architects and. builders 
» just been dealt with, or are just about 
dealt with, by various public bodies, 
ndon County Council are being urged 
@ their new street between Holborn 
e Strand. The Parliamentary Com- 
which the London Water Bills 
been referred is stated to be, like 
ious one, in fayour of a « single 
atative water authority for the 
olis.”” The London School Board 
made an attempt to agree with one of 
ir late contractors for the erection of somo 
lildin on the schedule-of-prices 
_ The Whitechapel: Board are in 
_& surveyor, who will be paid by a 
and who, like the recently-appointed 
“surveyors, will be prohibited from 
practice. And from America we 
the somewhat surprising news that 
) Boston city architect advises the abolition 
the office he holds, so that the designs and 
ects for future city buildings may in 
@ be decided on independently. 
g the last item first, we are inclined 
that as an abstract principle the 
Mr. Wheelwright, the city architect 
m, is no less wise than it is, to all 
ce, disinterested. Our English 
of city architects enables us to 
h equanimity their recent disappear- 
m the City of London. Everybody 
sort of man who, whether in towns 
usually secures this class of appoint- 
it. Honourable, respectable, business- 
® diligent in the service of his party, 
not needlessly offensive, eyen to his 
ts, he has the qualities which will 
rson of quite ordinary abilities suc- 
through life, and which, in some 
ual towns, may even provide him with 
atue after his death. These qualities go 
| t0 make him a good citizen; but, un- 
tely, they do not make him a good 
» OY eyen an architect at all. In 
it happens that when one sees an 
building more than usually life- 
ess, and brainless—more obviously 
ot of mechanical routine and regu- 
n those around it—one instinctively 
the uatee of the local functionary. 
ascious observation of a lifetime has 
‘that such a man is not likely to 
of ideas—and ideas are the essence 
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VARIATIONS AND EXTRAS. 


] ERY few buildings probably are erected 
without undergoing during the course 
of construction some changes; indeed, it 
would be almost impossible for an architect 
or his clignt to foresee and provide for every 
detail in the progress of a large work. The 
most experienced architect finds it necessary 
very often to vary a plan or a detail of con- 
struction, introduce a different material or 
fixture to that specified, and if possible to 
keep his work ‘‘ up-to-date.” We may, 
indeed, say that the most. able and eminent 
designer, who'studies his work step by step, 
is of all men the least Procrustean in his 
ideas, and is ever ready to make modi- 
ency of the modern spirit to disregard such | fications when he thinks they will be of 
eases. With its unceasing cant about advantage, or to hear suggestions, On the 
righteousness and altruism there goes an|other hand, it: is the perfunctory-minded 
equally unceasing readiness. to crush out of | practitioner who desires to minimise his _ 
sight every inconvenient claim. There are labour, that is the least inclined to listen to 
still Naboth’s vineyards in existence, and it any suggestion, and is more likely to enforce 
matters little to the rightful owners whether | with “ red-tape” like routine the design 
they are robbed of them by kingsand queens originally made. He is of all men the 
or by high-flying “representatives of the| most arbitrary. The practice of some of 
people,” who talk as if truth and justice were | our leading architects shows that they are in 
their own personal monopoly. the habit of making ‘‘further drawings or 


the London County Council stipu- 
the district surveyors it appoints 
© precluded from private practice, 
ts to district suryeyorships have be- 
er and fewer. The candidates for 
ying examination at the Institute 
mished in number, till that exami- 
_Scarcely worth the trouble of 
& large body of architects are in 
t returning to the old system, under 
eh private practice was allowed. The 
Council, however, stands firm; and, 
nity with the opinion we have ex- 
r many years past, we consider 
18 justified in doing so. For this 

on there aré many reasons. Tho ideal 
‘Surveyor is, by necessity, very much 
ture of routine-and regulation as 
paragraph refers to. If he is not 
ces will occur to us. all of which 
) Said—then he must find his 
ities an intolerable drudgery, to 
ugh day by day before his real 
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details” of their design as the work is pro- 
ceeding, and when they are better prepared 
to study the requirements or the effect than 
wher the contract plans are first made. 
And it is for such a reason that the architect, 
in writing his conditions of contract, often 
introduces a clause the object of which is to 
remind the contractor that he must be pre- 
pared to accept and take as part of his in- 
structions, without question, further draw- 
ings or details that may be supplied him. 
Every contract prefixed to the specifi- 
cation contains a clause of this kind more 
more or less express. These detail or further 
drawings are not always accepted with a 
good grace, or without a protest—in fact, 
they often become a bone of contention 
between architect and contractor. The latter 
is disposed to object to these new details as 
being beyond the contract, in excess of the 
quantities. Sometimes the contractor does 
not make any immediate objection to’ the 
work at the time; but includes it in his list 
of ‘‘extras” at the completion of the work. 
Others, with more honesty and straight- 
forwardness, enter their protest at the time 
they receive the drawings, Whichever course 
is taken, it is obyious that any variation in 
the intention of the design leads often to 
delay and dispute, and it is desirable that 
the architect should consider the question 
whether it is better to enforce compliance 
with the clause without consulting the con- 
tractor, or leaye it to him to give notice of 
his opinion, and to discuss the question with 
the architect. The former has been the 
course generally pursued. The architect 
does not invite the builder to say whether 
he thinks his drawing any variation or not; 
but simply requires him to carry it out. 

The new schedule of conditions, which has 
been passed by the Institute of British 
Architects in leu of the ‘‘ Heads of Con- 
ditions,’ which have hitherto been issued 
with their sanction, has adopted the second 
alternative of requiring the contractor 
to give notice before proceeding with any 
work shown in details or further drawing, 
whether, in his opinion, it is in excess of the 
contract; in other words, the new article or 
clause 10 enables the contractor, before he 
proceeds with the work, to object to any 
instruction or detail, if he thinks it is in 
excess of that comprised in the contract, and 
to give notice in writing to the architect. 
The clause runs thus: “‘‘ The contractors 
shall not vary from the drawings or specifi- 
cation except as provided by clause 4, or by 
the authority of the architect, which is to 
be sufficiently proved by any writing or 
drawing given by him or by any subsequent 
written approval by him. If the work 
shown on any of the details or the 
further drawings or details referred to 
in Clause 1, or necessary to comply with any 
instructions, directions, or explanations, 
which may be given from time to time by 
the architect, is, in the opinion of the con- 
tractors, in excess of that comprised in the 
contract, they shall, befure proceeding with 
such work, give notice in writing to this effect 
to the architect. In the event of the archi- 
tect and contractors failing to agree as to 
whether or not there is an excess, and of the 
architect’s deciding that the contractors are 
to carry out the said work, the contractors 
shall accordingly do so, and the question 
whether or not there is any excess—and, if 
so, the amount thereof—shall, failing agree- 
ment, be settled by the arbitrator as pro- 
vided in clause 27, and the contractor shall 
be paid accordingly. No claim for an extra 
. Shall be allowed unless it shall haye been 
executed under the provisions of clause 4, or 
_by the authority of the architect as herein 
mentioned. Any such extra is hereinafter 
referred to as an authorised extra.” - From 
the words we have italicised it will be seen 
that the contractor is placed under an 
obligaticn to give notice if he thinks any 
detail or order is going beyond the original’ 


matter of fact, the litigious builder will be 
inclined to take advantage of the opportunity | 


tend to cause delay in building. We can 
imagine an architect with a large practice, 
who has sent a detail to a contractor. The 


work till he can see the architect, who may 
be many miles away. In the discussion of 


Cates pointed out a very reasonable and, as 
as far as the practical man is concerned, a 


says, it is for the architect to know when he 


excess or not, appears to acknowledge that 
the architect is not competent to decide. 


proposed by the Institute apparently pro- 
claims that the architect does not possess this 
knowledge, and is inexpedient and deplorable. 
It is, at least, doubting one’s own position, 
and, to the legal mind, is compromising the 
architect’s judgment. Again, it appears 
rather begging the question to first require 
the contractor to send a notice of his opinion, : 
and then to decide the matter one’s self or 
to leave the question to the arbitrator to 
settle. It is like the architect saying to 
builder, ‘‘I want this done. If you think it 
an extra tell me so, and if we do not agree, 
let the arbitrator decide.”’ Business men, 
lawyers, and other professional men gene- 
rally assume, at least, that what they say or 
advise is right, and cannot be disputed. 
That the architect cannot give a wrong or 
excessive order has been generally taken for 
granted. According to the new dictum, if 
the contractor points out that it is an excess, 
well, the question can be referred to arbitra - 
tion; but no one has ever thought of giving 
the contractor the opportunity of doubting. 
Let us look at the article from another 
point of view. It is often objected by con- 
tractors that the detailed drawing supplied by 
the architect often entail extra labour, and 
that they have no opportunity given them of 
expressing their opinion till the conclusion 
of the work. The architect usually declines 
to admit that his drawing shows anything 
beyond what was contemplated. The work 
shown is carried out, and the contractor is in 
not so good a position to assert his claim 
when the work is completed. In fact, 
it is often urged that while the con- 
tractor is debarred from varying from the 
drawings or specification except by any 
order in writing, or by any drawing given 
and initiated by the architect as a variation 
or extra, the latter has the power of 
giving details that are variations from the 
contract. The new clause we have quoted 
enables the contractor to be heard. So far, 
then, the contractors will gain by the addi- 
tion. In many contracts there is not a word 
said about drawings or details that may be 
given in excess of the contract. The general 
condition given in the old and now obsolete 
document issued by the Institute stated that 
the contractor was not to vary or deviate 
from the drawings or specification, or execute 
any extra unless the same complied with any 
Act of Parliament or by-law, or unless the 
architect gaye an order in writing, or any 
drawing given and signed and initialled by 
him as an extra or yariation. Under such a 
clause a builder could not make any charge 
for any variation or extra without he could 
show a written order or initialed drawing. 
Variations are so common and.almost neces- 
sary in building operations, that it becomes of 
great importance to make the contract very 
clear about them. Very often they are, owing 
to regulations, or local authority require- | 
ments, to local circumstances; but at other 
times variations consist in just those modifica- 
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and valued by the architec 
appointed by him and approved 
tractor before the contract 
architect is to decide wheth 
be measured and yalued; 
prices are to be al 
vouchers specifying time 
shall have been delivered to h: 


ae AG 
ork has been do: 
are to be valued at the rates 
contractor’s original estima 
roportionate thereto. It is 
hear that the Institute 
not been able to come to an a 
‘the Royal Institute of. 
revised schedule, es 
clause. Many ar 
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‘as there is a general opinion, 
on common sense, that conditions of | ] 
et can only be properly determined at 
time of making a contract. We hope to 
uss the schedule more fully hereafter. 


ee: | 

IOTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

' - [FOURTH NoTICE.] 

[N completing our general survey of the 
rincipal pictures at Burlington House, 

fore noticing the Water-Colour Room, a 

ndscapes and waterscapes omitted in our 


s call for remark. W. I. Wyllie has 
more successful in his 


works, 


clever. 
painter is not far to seek. 


week in Gallery IX., 


and the Pot of Basil” (661), 


house shaded with trees. 
acinths of azure colour, which are de- 
with subtle charm. Albert Goodwin’s 
ly conception illustrating ‘Christian 

the City of Desolation,” from 
’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” in Gallery 
deserves notice among the very few 
native compositions. Mr. Goodwin 
| a stately city, splendid in its archi- 
beyond it rise, like huge sentinels, 
_ precipitous rocks, the summits of 
acatch the rays of the sun.” The city 
is in adeep gloom. But there is a 
sic power about the work anda masterful 
ng. redk. Goodall’s large sunny 
®, ‘‘Laban’s Pastime,” which we have 
d, occupies more space on the wall than 
bject demands; the same criticism is 
able also to J. W. Godward’s picture 
A Priestess,” and to Mr. Beadle’s 
ection of the Suffolk Hussars” in the 
d Gallery. Smaller canvases would 
ven more interest to all these subjects. 
Ima Tadema’s example may be foliowed 
advantage by those who seek large 
to give their pictures importance, 
eas it often robs them of the interest, 
uty, and sentiment of the smaller works. 


study of colour. 


being painted’ with subtle skill. 


and amber tones. In Gallery 


are attractive. 


Mr. Normand’s picture of Egyptian splen- 
dour and slavery by the side. In the last 
there is much beauty in the modelling of the 
fair slaves, and the composition, despite its 
unpleasing subject, is masterful in drawing 
and colour. 

We can only briefly touch on’ the Water- 
Colour Room. Landscapes and studies of 
figure subjects are numerous. Fresh and 
strong colour is to be seen in John Mitchell’s 
‘‘The Monaltrie Burn, near Crathie,” and a 
‘* Portrait of a Lady,” by Leila A. Passing- 
ham, a study in half-shadow (900). On 
the same wall are T. B. Hardy’s ‘‘ Channel 
Port” (897) and James Hay’s finished piece of 
realism, ‘‘Antiquities”—volumes of booksand 
arosary. A large sea-coast scene is Ernest E. 
Briggs’s picture from Kingsley’s ‘“ Sands of 


in the tragic sentiment ; in Gallery 
hung another smaller but a more 
tasing picture of country life and _ toil 
seaming the Orchard,” where a country 
stooping down, sickle in hand, cutting 
y the long, white flowering grass and 
e orchard is buried in the long 
of white umbelliferous flowers, A 
realism finds its expression in this 
country incident. The girl has her 
in her work, while. a male com- 
» alittle distance off, is engaged, in 
me labour, ° 
ngst seascapes we must draw attention 
in Gallery VIL Thomas Somerscales’ 
Bde Se 


“After the Gale” (593), a blue sea of sarphire- 
ike intensity, with the crew taking to 
the boats, and Lindsay G. Macarthur’s “The 
Tide-Rip” (587), an unbroken expanse of sea- 
waves, reflecting the light, are both masterly 
: Two landscapes also here call for 
notice: one is Alfred Hast’s ‘‘ Midland 
Meadows” (575), a very delightful study of | Ri 
sunlight on meadow and trees, and in the 
centre, below ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Iphigenia,’ 
David Murray’s upright landscape, ‘‘'The 
Angler.” There is very pleasant tone and 
management of sunset in Mr. Murray’s pic- 
ture. The glow of the evening sky suffuses 
the whole scene, and is reflected on ’ riyer, 
and appears through the massive foliage of 
the lofty trees skirting the stream. J. E. 
Kemp-Welch, in his large picture, “ Gipsy 
Horse Droyers” (610), has skilfully painted 
the animation and movement of the group of 
forest. horses and their drovers, certainly a 
masterly work. Edgar Bundy’s large pic- 
ture, “The Saucy Arethusa,” is undoubtedly 
There is spirit and life in the com- 
position and figures, and the meaning of the 


In addition to the pictures we noted last 
we must note 
Laura T. Alma. Tadema’s ‘The Pain of 
Parting” (656), H. Harris Brown’s “ Isabella 
the tenderly 
painted face of Annette Baker from a 
‘* Legend of Lourdes,” full of sweetness, and 
E. Blair Leighton has one small picture 
delightfully quaint -in its costumes and exe- 
cution, ‘‘ Waiting for the Coach,”—an elderly 
gentleman of the last century standing at a 
front-garden gate, watchin hand, while near 
him is a pretty girl, probably a daughter, 
her luggage-in the footway. A little boy and 
girl stand within the brick wall of the garden 
waiting also for the arrival of the coach. 
There is a minute daintiness in the figures; 
the buckled shoes, dress, and gold watch- 
chain of the old gentleman, the old brick 
Near this, Minnie 
Cohen’s *‘An Old Window,” with a girl 
seated on it, with red roses, is a charming 
One of the cleyerest land- 
scapes is J. Clayton Adams’s ‘“ High and 
Dry,” a sandy field sloping down to the 
sea, overgrown with wild flowers, these 
Mowers 
are at work. One subject by Clara Montalba, 
“Salt Boats, Venice” (703) is rich in mist 
X. Arthur 
Meade’s ‘‘ The End of the Day,” a ploughed 
field bathed in a bluish mist of hazy light, 
with meandering river (766), and Henry G. 
Tuke’s clever but too-large canvas, a sunlit 
sea, or inlet, and boat with boy swimmers, 
A large warm-toned alle- 
gorical subject by G. Jacomb-Hood, ‘The | ( 
Passing of Summer,” is hung above. Inthe 
XI. Gallery, in addition, we may mention J. 
Clayton Adams’s beautiful and sympathetic- 
ally-painted landscape, “July” (838), next 
to Ernest Normand’s large picture of ‘‘ Bond- 
age”; the foreground of wild flowers and 
brambles is a charming piece of handling and 
technical skill, the smooth glassy water 
mirrors the willows by its side; but the whole 
tone and colour is cool when contrasted with 
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Dee” (901). The effect of wind and mist 

and the solitary figure of the heroine tramp- 

ing across the sands is well done. Bertram 

Gast’s ‘‘ The Close of a Summer Day,” is a 

clever impression of a summer night. | Louise 

Jopling’s portrait of ‘‘ Alfred Lys Baldry ” is 

a happy one, full of expression. A. Wallace 

imington, whose architectural drawings our 

readers know, sends several water-colours of 
interest. ‘‘ On the Coast of Devon” (929) is 

a broad, masterly sketch, fresh in colour. His 

other subjects are of well-known Italian and 

other buildings. ‘‘The Campanile, Verona ” 

(969), is an admirable drawing of the 
famous campanile, as seen at the end of a 

narrow street of balconied houses. ‘‘San- 
tiago de Compostella ” (973) is an interesting 

example of Spanish architecture. The quad- 

rangle is apparently one of those of the 
hospital of pilgrims. Mr. Rimington very 

carefully details the facade, with its semi- 

Romanesque window arches, and fountain in 

the centre of court. The drawing, light and 

shadow, are sympathetically rendered. The 
well-known ‘‘ Porch of St. Anastasia, Ve- 
rona”’ (1037) is another drawing in which Mr. 
Rimington renders the many beauties of 
this fine Italian Gothic example; its en- 
riched arch and jamb members, and the 
mosaics in the tympana under the arch. 

W. L. Wyllie’s drawing of ‘‘The Union 
Liner Norman leaying Southampton” (933), 
is spirited and accurate. Breadth of shade 
and colour are qualities in James Douglas’s 
“‘ Evening ” (936). Leopold Rivers has a 
quiet evening study of admirable tone, 
‘The Village Fiddler.” A  gracefully- 
drawn nude figure is subject 952 b 
Percy Buckman; a soft, rather pastel- 
like picture. ‘‘ When Eyening Shades Pre- 
vail,” by Joseph Knight (957), a cornfield 
with sheayes, may be mentioned. Frank 
Brangwyn’s large picture, ‘‘In the Square,”’ 
a strong sunlight study in a blottesque style, 
is a striking contrast to the last in manner. 
Reginald Jones has a broadly treated view of 
*‘ Benfleet Churchyard” (992). Carlton A. 
Smith’s cottage interior, ‘‘ When the Work 
is Done” (1001), is a cleyer drawing of 
figures, handled with his usual care. F. 
Stuart Richardson has a very vigorous sketch 
of a Dutch coast ‘‘ Waiting for the Ebb” 
(1006); the wet sands and the colour of 
waves are painted with much firmness. 
‘‘ Returning from Sandwich Town ” (1023), 
by A. HE. Brockbank, depicts a fading evening 
light ; the misty effect is clever. ‘‘ Mother- 
less” is a pathetic picture of a father 
attending to his children by the light of a 
fire. The drawings of Chas. Dixon (1014), 
Mary 8S. Hagerty (1017), W. B. Richmond’s 
chalk study of a head, ‘ Misgivings” 
1041), Robert E. Groves’s <‘ Flounder 
Fishes” (1045), and those of Minna Boling- 
broke (1052), Carlton Grant (1064), Edward 
C. Olitford, Leopold Rivers (1088), are of 
merit in drawing and colour. Mildred A. 
Butler has a delightful study of cows in 
meadow, reposing under a mid-day sun 
(1094); and one or two more subjects, like 
Frank Craig’s ‘‘ An Idyll ”—a clever ideal— 
and W. E. Norton’s coast scene (1103), may 
be named in this rapid review of the Water- 
Colour Room. A fine collection of minia- 
tures, chiefly portraits, is to be seen in this 
room, 

In this, as in the other galleries, a great 
diversity of sentiment, of finish, handling, 
and colour may be found. The romanti¢ or 
the poetical or the dramatic claim a larger 
share of the general taste for paintings than 
they did. Simple realities, amusing inci- 
dents, or historical episodes are no longer 
the only subjects which find favour with the 
cultivated part of the community, though 
subjects of this class will always be the most 
popular. And the attributes and qualities of 
pictures have in the same degree changed 
to meet these more advanced views of 
art. For the romantic and poetically-minded 
person, the ideal is scarcely to be found in 
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minute and careful workmanship or handling; 
it is rather to be met with in breadth and 
suggestion of form, light, and shadow. ‘The 
Newlyn school, with its sentiment and ideas 
of light and colour, or even the Glasgow and 
other Impressionist schools, come nearer than 
the careful and precise’ painting of many of 
our Hinglish masters, such as the work of 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Leader, or Mr. Waterlow, 
whose pictures have all the characteristics of 
care and minute detail. Misty landscapes, 
golden hues of foliage, even violent contrasts 
of colour, are now met with side by side 
with pictures of the most scrupulous literal- 
ness; but they have a lesson to teach of the 
many-sidedness of observation. of human 


nature. 
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DESIGNING OF STEEL BRIDGES, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XVILI. 


OPEN=WEB GIRDERS, 


HERE are four principal methods in use for 
ascertaining and determining the value of 
the resulting stresses upon the different members 
of an open-web, girder. Any one of these may 
be employed, and always should be, in checking 
all calculations of this nature which may have 
been arrived at by the aid of any of the other 
three. Although in some instances the agreement 
may not coincide to a decimal point, yet in all it 
will be sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes, and very frequently a great deal closer 
than what is either required or anticipated. The 
four methods are the following :— 


1. Successive resolution of the weights and 
forces acting at each apex or joint of the girder. 

2. Analytical mathematical calculation. 

3. Method of sections. 

4. Reciprocal stress diagrams and polygons of 
forces. 


Of all these, the analytical (2) is the only one 
which does not require, or depend upon, an 
accurate drawing to scale of the girder. Every 
detail is a question of pure mathematical calcula- 
tion, and it is, therefore, exceedingly well caleu- 
lated to be used as a check upon. the accuracy of 
the others whenever it can be so employed. A 
correct elevation, drawn to as large a scale as 
convenient, and some skill in manipulating the 
ordinary instruments of the draughtsman’s art, 
are essential requirements for the two graphic 
methods and that of ‘sections,’ or method of 
moments, as the last has been also termed. 
Before applying the principle of the resolution 
of forces to an actual example of an open-web 
girder, it will be advisable to briefly investigate 
the nature of the principle itself, which includes 
two processes or operations, one of which is the 
exact converse of the other. This preliminary 
inquiry is the more necessary for two especial 
reasons. One is that many students and be- 
ginners have not particularly clear and definite 
ideas on the subject, and the other is that both 
operations are irequently ‘used in all graphic 
methods for determining the stresses on trusses of 
nearly every description and type. The one 
process consists in resolving a single force into 
two or more equivalent ones, as in the case of a 
weight acting upon two bars at an apex or joint 
of an open-web girder. ‘The other is the con- 
verse problem, and involves the finding of the 
‘resultant, both in magnitude and direction, of two 
or more, or any number of forces. In practice all 
the forces either are, or are supposed to act, in 
one and the same plane, although this condition 
1s not indispensable, regarded from a theoretical 
or abstract point of view. Both the magnitude: 
and direction of all original or given forces must 
be known before those of their components or 
resultants can be determined. 
In Fig. 1, let F be a force acting upon a body 
at a point, P, in the direction shown by the 
arrow, and let it be required to resolve it into 
two components, F, and F;. From the point P 
‘draw F! and F* parallel to the components, and 
make P P, equal, on any convenient scale, to the 
number of pounds,. bundredweights, or tons, or 
whatever unit may be adopted, in the force F. 
_ Draw f, and f, parallel to F) and F?, and they 

will represent in magnitude and direction the 
components required, which have the same direc-. 
tion as the original force F. But in order that 
the body may be in equilibrium, as is necessary | 
in all girders, trusses, and frames, the components 
or equivalent “rceg, manst ‘evidently act in the 
Opposite directions shown by the dotted lines in 
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the figure. If PP, be made equal to 10 tons, 
then /; and f, will equal respectively 2:5 and 9-3 
tons. 
F;, of which it is required to find the resultant. 
By the ordinary method the resultant of any two 
of the forces—in this instance F and F',—is first 
found, and is represented. in magnitude and 
direction by the line PR. The resultant of PR 
and the third force IF, gives the final resultant 
PR, and a similar operation will obviously 
answer, for any number of forces. The final 
resultant may be readily obtained without the 
necessity of first determining any of the others, 


by the application to the case in question of the. 


principle of what is known as the Polygon of 
Forces, which will be now described. 

From any point P in Fig. 3 draw the first 
force F equal in amount and parallel to the same 
force in Fig. 2.. Draw the remaining forces, 
I’, and F,, in a similar manner, and join the end 
R, of the last force F, to the point P by the dotted 
line PR,. This dotted line will represent in 
magnitude, and also when measured from P 


towards R,, the ‘‘sense’’ or direction of the 


final resultant of all the three forces in the 
polygon in Fig. 8. If this figure be drawn to the 


same scale as the preceding one, then both lines, 
P-Ri in each will be equal in length and parallel 


in direction. The magnitude and direction of 


the first resultant PR of two forces can be ob- 


tained in a similar manner, and will agree corre- 


spondingly with thesame line in Fig. 2. Since | 


the magnitude and direction of all original forces, 
of whatever number they may consist, must be 
known, the polygon of forces in Fig. 3 can be 


applied to the solution of all questions of this 


nature. Simple and satisfactory as are the 
results obtained by the use of the elegant method 
of the polygon of forces, there is one very im- 


portant detail which it fails to supply. It gives | 
both the magnitude and direction of the resultant ; |? 
but it does not indicate its line of action or the |: 
_ The determination of 


path of its application. The determination 
this requirement, though perhaps not of any 


In Fig. 2 there are three forces, F, F,, and’ 


also. pass, the junction 0: 


great interest in a mere theoretic 
possesses valuable properti 

The polygon of forces is so ca 

of its sides represents graphicall: 
given forces in magnitude and 
reference to Fig. 3 will point o 
resultants P R or ae 
component a ‘‘ closed j e,” whic 
chee ts a triangle, and in the last a 
It should be mentioned that 

of forces ‘‘ closes,”’ the forces 1 

be in equilibrium, as will be mo: 

to when dealing with the actual 
open-web girders, and the appli 
principle, or its equivalent—th 

—to the determination of ' 


fe aes ig. 4, 
very peculiar properties. It 


| follows :—First take a_ point 


plane of the forces, as Z in 
lines from it to the extremitie 
junction of the lines in that fig 
the original forces F, F,, an 

long as the same forces, ma 

larly as in Fig. 3, are 

other, their relative posi 

Through the line P 

point, draw P. Z. parall 

Fig. 3, and from the i 
1—2 parallel. to F Z, and meeting t 
force F R in the point 2. From this 


/'2—8 parallel to RZ to meet the lin 


resultant passes through this point 3, 

could define another point through whicl 
juncti of he two pou 

ais : 


straight line woe determin: 
: is. ~4 aes t 
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font has been taken dow 
places three times with ip 
still retains nearly the whole of i 
example of the square-shaped | 
with flat arcading on the f 
standing on columns, to be foun 
Built of Purbeck marble it has w: 
several other removals during a peri 
800 years, for at one time it mus 
placed in that portion of the church: 
In conclusion, Mr. Quartermain de 
the aid of lantern views, numerous 
churches, including the much-resto: 
at Worth, near Three Bridges ; Somp 
with its lofty pre-Conquest tower, — 
dwarf gabled spire of the Rhinelan 
Shoreham church, of which many ill 
were shown; the unassuming village cl 
Botolphs and Coombe, the Norman 
English work at Steyning, an uncomple 
form edifice; the fragment of the for 
church of St. Thomas 4 Becket at Wi 
and, finally, some views of the cat 
Chichester, including the very ru 
carved panel representing our Lo: 
Marys and Four Apostles, found fift 
‘and ‘supposed to have been brought 
earlier cathedral at Selsey. 
At the close of the paper, Mr.S. W. 
M.A., F.S.A., librarian of Lambeth | 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Qu 
was seconded by Mr. H. A. SaunpER 
supported by Messrs. H. Loyncroy 
Mippieron, and the PrustpENt, th 
of disapproval of the mode in which } 
ham Church was ‘‘restored,’’ by 
deceased Brighton architect, is 
emphatic. Mr. QuarTERM 
length. itunes 


was of, frequent occurrence in all kinds of 
decorative work, and took the various forms 
required. No words of a lecturer will convey 
the full impression of the nobility, the grandeur 
and repose, the charm of masses of light and 
shade, the variety in treatment and growth of 
this fragmental building. Look at the dedica- 
tion crosses so frequent on the piers. We can 
fancy we see the monks working with small 
means and slow progress day by day, dedicating | 
their finite work to the Great Infinite, as bit by 
bit they managed to begin some other portion of 
their liberal-minded, planned and spaced build- | 
ing. We are apt to forget that money and 
labour was just as dear in the old days as we so 
frequently feel it to be now, and that ‘‘here a 
little and there a little’? had necessarily to be 
done when the means could be found. Perhaps 
to this we owe much of the charming variety of 
style and detail to be found in old work. 
There is one feature of the east end worthy of 
notice, because it implies a certain amount of 
design for appearance only. The elevation is in 
two tiers, well defined and divided. by string 
courses. The lower story has three circular- 
headed recesses with angle shafts, carved caps, 
and transition mouldings to arches. The centre 
recess is pierced for a window, which was reopened 
in 1832; the other recesses are said to show traces 
of similar windows. Above are three unequal-sized 
lancet windows, with piers and clustered shafts 
between, whilst the mouldings to arches are 
almost exactly those of the arches under them. 
Still higher in gable is a good wheel window, 
consisting of twelve lights, with small shafts and 
moulded caps in between. The whole forms a 
very fine east end; but the wheel window is not 
in the church, although filled with painted glass 
—it is above the vaulting. The space above 
vaulting is difficult of access, and its surface left 
very uneven; one is at a loss therefore to give 
the reason for this design, except for outside 
appearance. The small circular windows in side 
aisles are also above the vaultings. The tower was 
begun by the Normans, and wasadded toin the E.E. 
period to the extent of at least. one storey higher. 
Flying buttresses were then built to the nave and 
choir, and at a much later period several Per- 
pendicular windows were inserted. At about this 
time also the west wall was built, to enclose the 
church within its reduced limits, which cut off 
the ruined portion, and this was done with: 
Norman fragments. The present arch over west 
door consists of stones worked with the chevron 
and other mouldings of the Norman period, but 
built as a pointed arch; calling to mind the 
alteration and re-building with old material. of 
the chancel arch at Broadwater in just the same 
manner, although not for the same reason. In 
recent years the wave of ‘‘ restoration ’’ has swept 
over the building, and in its course swept away 
several Perpendicular windows inserted in south 
aisle, to make room for copies from *‘ the antique ’’; 
in other words an attempt was made to blot out 
a page of the church’s history. Weare now tread- 
ing on dangerous ground, without knowing the 
influence brought to bear upon the architect, but 
architects have, by such work, frequently merited 
the censure antiquaries have awarded them, and 
the destruction of history is to be regretted. 
Here again photography does us a good service, 
and records the destroyed windows. The churches 
in this district are usually small, and without aisles, 
frequently without towers, and without west doors, 
suchas Old Shoreham, Botolphs, Coombe, Bramber, 
&c., and frequently also without west windows; the 
towers, where they exist, usually covered with low 
pyramidical roofs. Steyning, which was formerly 
a place of equal importance with Old Shoreham, 
in its early history (for shipping came up the Adur 
much further inland, and no doubt contributed 
to its trade and capacity for building its church 
with the fine Norman nave), never had a west 
door. The reason for this omission may be that 
the district is much exposed. It has frequently 
suffered at various times from great storms. 
There are in Sussex many stone and shingled 
spires, such as West Tarring and Horsham 
spires. The manner in which the broach-spire 
is placed upon the tower is particularly beautiful, 
and the proportions most excellent. To account 
for the small size and poverty in building 
churches within a distance of three to four miles 
inland, I think we can say the land has been 
pastoral and the population small, just.as it is at 
present. In the church of New Shoreham there t nly with 
are now no monuments of interest, except one| blocks, and have obtai 
unknown brass of the 15th century. All the} Local Government Bos 
windows and church fittings are modern. The| £30,548 for carry 1 


work proceeded, although full of. indica- 
tions of axed-faced stone, better finish, and 
a greater advance towards the refinement of 
the transitional period, which had scarcely 
begun when the choir was commenced. 
The Transitional period had made but tittle 
progress when the monks began the work of 
building the choir we now see. The. Norman 
Church had, no doubt, an apsidal termination at 
the east end, and in all probability others similar 
to both north and south aisles. To what extent 
these projected towards the east, there is now no 
means of ascertaining, except perhaps by exca- 
vation, but the heights are clearly shown by a 
certain roughness on the eastern face of walls and 
arch supporting tower, also by weather mouldings 
which still exist to former roof. The builders 
perhaps commenced by pulling down at the east 
end. Although there is no real proof to establish 
this theory as a fact, there can be no doubt that 
the later east end was begun just at the period of 
-transition from style to style, consequently we 
find the most remarkable progress from the 
Norman to Early English, as step by step this 
noble choir was built. Itis this choir which is 
now of chief interest, and claims our attention as 
students, for architects must ever be students. 
Begun to be built at the time when the new style 
originated, it progressed slowly towards its com- 
pletion, and one might almost sum up the means 
and resources its. builders were possessed of. It 
consists of five richly arcaded bays in the tri- 
forium and clerestory to nave and north and south 
aisles. . All are vaulted with moulded stone ribs, 
filled in between with stone chalk, simple but 
effective quadripartite vaulting. But the variety of 
treatment is to be seen, not described. On one 
side you have the sturdy circular columns of the 
Norman period used in. conjunction with the 
octagonals of E.E. type, on the other columns of 
engaged shafts, supporting pointed arches with 
the deep hollows: and rounds of the period, 
arranged as it were in well-defined squared 
reveals, such as belonged to the style the builders 
were trying to free themselves from, with moulded 
and boldly- carved foliage to caps and bases. On 
the one side the shafts for vaulting spring from 
floor, on the opposite from quaint corbels or 
carved foliage; there is the single H.E. arch of 
triforium with its recessed faces and chamfer on 
the south side,/ and again the richly-moulded 
trefoiled arch to the east on north wall alongside 
double-arched lancet lights westwards. In the 
side aisles, as if in conservative admiration of the 
preceding style, a Norman arcading goes the full 
length of walls; and a stone seat for the accom- 
modation of the monks. Over the arcade are 
small round-headed windows. These windows 
are, however, chiefly modern insertions copied 
from an original. The foliage to caps and to 
the enriched arches north side of nave will 
repay careful study. Sometimes one is inclined 
to think portions have been carved im situ 
without much setting out, and the way the 
carver has had to bring in his parts to finish is 
such as no modern architect would allow; we are 
far too precise and exact. We should not pass 
it; but the charm is there, and we feel that it 
was carved by a man. Perhaps it would not be 
an error to assert that some of the carving to be 
found in the pier caps and some corbels to vault- 
ing shafts was carved by one who had seen or 
carved similar work at St. Nicholas, Blois, Nor- 
mandy. There was a constant intercourse 
between this port and the Continent; Richard [., 
John, and Henry III. all made use of it. The 
various members of the de Braose family upheld 
this intercourse to an equal extent with the 
“foreign trade, for they had obtained and secured 
to Shoreham the right of ‘‘free port ’’—a great 
privilege—and nothing -was easier than to select 
skilled craftsmen whenever required, just as they 
brought over the stonework. Beside this they 
retained their original possessions abroad, and 
had enlarged the churches of them. In one of 
the publications of the Cambridge Camden Society 
_is the statement that some carving here in the 
form of mulberry leaves is in allusion to the 
-family of Mowbray, one of whom married an 
heiress of the de Braose, and became possessed of 
-the estates. This is said of the carving to arches 
von north side of choir; but there can ‘be but 
little doubt that this portion of building was 
finished about 1200 or 1240, and the happy selec- 
tion of John de Mowbray did not take place for 
many years after, for he was only 36 years old 
when he had the misfortune to be beheaded 
in 1322. Of course, we are well aware 
fhat this sort ‘of allusion to a family name 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS AT 
OR the first time the Municip: 
Engineers’ Association visi 
cially on Saturday last, when a So 
district meeting was held. About 50 
attended, under the presidency of Mr. 
Fowler, of Manchester and Westmi 
noon, in the town hall, the Mayor 
welcomed the members to Cardiff. T. 
he said, was accentuated by the f 
president (Mr. Fowler) was officially 
with Cardiff 40 years ago. After, or 
sition of Mr. Harpur (Cardiff), 


1871 to 128,849 in 1891... Nin 
when he became connected with 
at Cardiff, the total length of higt 
by the corporation was 32 miles, 
nine miles of old turnpike roads 
sent length was 97 miles. During 
private improvement works ha 
in 268 streets, having a length 
cost of £103,710. There was 
size in the United Kingdom 
past 10 years could show such 
as that of Cardiff, for since 1885 
plans had been approved by the wo: 
During the past 10 years £58,701 
pended upon sewerage works i 
this sum £29,245 19s. 4d. we 
a new system of sewerage for th 
the borough (Roath), and consist 
fall works at the mouth wh re | 
charges into the Bristol Channel. 
‘£29,455 15s. 7d. has been expende 
reconstructing sewers in Temp 
town, Herbert-street, Tyndall- 
road, and a portion of 1 
In the matter of public 

various kinds, the corpo! 
expendedthesum of £88,565, 
Corporation Act (1894) they h 
27 road, street, and bric 
corporation has determin: 
of several of the main thorought: 
and to pave the carriage- 
setts, but mainly wi 
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e erection of the Clarence Bridge over the 
Taff, and the James-street Bridge over the 
organshire Canal in connection with the 
@ scheme, the corporation has in the past 10 
ams expended a no less sum than £41,673 in 
acting, widening, amd improving 13 road 


all 
» Mr. Harpur stating that until a re 
ago the valley in which the park lies con- 
of rough pasture and bog land. The total 
| of the park, including the outer roads, is 
Wacres. The total expenditure on the park 
flake of 32 acres surface is £50,410. 
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SSMORE EDWARDS FREE LIBRARY 
_ BUILDING AT CAMBORNE. 

building has just been completed, from 
e designs of Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 
3.A., architect, of Truro, by Messrs. 


ery prominént object in all directions, 
r and flagstaff being conspicuous from 
uarter. The walling is of a warm Cornish 
ith Bath stone dressings, and plinth and 

se of granite. The joinery is of pitch- 


periodical room, on the first floor, 41ft. 6in. by 
20ft. ; committee room, 20ft. by 19ft. ; librarian’s 
room, 20ft. by 12ft.; and book-repairing room 
16ft. by 7ft. 6in., with lavatory accommodation. 
On the ground floor there is a general lending 
library, 40ft. by 20ft.; a newspaper room, 40ft. 
by 20ft. ; borrower’s lobby, 20ft. by 10ft. ; hall, 
24ft. by 12ft., together with the necessary lava- 
tory and other accommodation. The building is 
quite complete, and was opened by Mr. Passmore 
Edwards yesterday. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


AS ordinary meeting of the Institute of 
Architects was held on Monday. The 
President, Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., on taking 
the chair, mentioned that the council had enter- 
tained that evening a party of architects from 
Westphalia, who were visiting this country to 
inspect its principal buildings. The decease of 
Mr. James Piers St. Aubyn, Fellow, was 
announced. 


ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Grratp 
Batpwin Brown, M.A., Professor of Architecture 
at Edinburgh University. The author remarked 
that the term ‘‘ Saxon,’’ as applied to archi- 
tecture, had passed through some remarkable 
vicissitudes in modern times. A century ago 
the name was applied indiscriminately to all 
round-arched work; but in 1820 the late 
Thomas Rickman, in his famous ‘‘ Attempt to 
Discriminate the Styles of English Archi- 
tecture,’’ pointed out that most of the buildings 
so classified were really Norman, or so like 
the works of that period that they could not 
be distinguished from it. Rickman admitted 
that portions of certain buildings might be 


regarded as of a pre-Conquest type, and in the| situations. 


first ‘‘ Appendix ”’ to his ‘* Attempt to Discrimi- 
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list was lengthened in each successive. edition of 
the ‘‘ Attempt’’ until that of 1863, when it in- 
cluded 123 names. By the light of later study 
the list could not be regarded as authoritative, 


being both redundant and defective, but it was of ” 


great assistance in investigation into the subject. 
In the last edition of the ‘‘ Attempt,’’ published 
in 1881, the section on Saxon buildings was with- 
drawn, as it was intended to publish it as a 
separate work; but, unfortunately, this had not 
hitherto been done. The late W. H. Bloxam, in 
his ‘‘ Principles of Ecclesiastical Architecture,’’ 
devoted a chapter to the subject, in which he 
enumerated 130 examples of Anglo-Saxon 
work; and these accounts, the lecturer believed, 
formed the only two general dissertations on this 
topic, but no subject had attracted more 
attention and interest than this among the 
members of provincial, archeological, ecclesio- 
logical, and antiquarian societies. Mr. C. C. 
Hodges, of Durham, by his examination of the 
churches of Northumberland and Durham, had 
added much to our knowledge on the subject, 
and gave a list of eighteen churches containing 
Saxon work, of which nine were previously 
unknown. In Sussex, again, some twenty 


churches had been catalogued; but some, such. 
as that at Ovingdean, were. merely, in all 
probability, examples of Early Norman work. ~ 


Owing to their distance apart, and the smallness 
of the remains in some cases, no one explorer had 
hitherto been able to give a minute examination into 
the details and history of every known example; 
but observers in many districts might be asked, he 
suggested, to collect all the facts relating to the 
buildings in their own locality, and the Institute 
might then very profitably undertake to collate 
all the information furnished, and thus render the 
knowledge accumulated as to pre-Conquest 
churches, generally accessible. Such a collation 
would not be complete without a tabulated list 
of Saxon,churches, and a map showing their 
Such a map would indicate that pre- 
Conquest remains were fairly distributed through- 


nate’’ gave a list of some twenty examples of| out the Midlands, extreme north, and south-east 


Anglo-Saxon architecture still remaining. ‘This 


districts ; but, so far as was at present known, were 
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be called ‘‘ upright- fle 
the stones were of one 
differently in the walls, was a : 
pre-Conquest buildings, and 
in appearance ‘and sound 
The balusters were obviously 
Roman examples, and, curiously ¢ 
most elaborate were the earliest in 
strip work at; Karl's Barton had been ex 
-a survival of timber-framing ; but h 
as a mere clumsy imitation of wall-arc 
used by the Romans. In conclusion, th 
reverted to his suggestion that a com: 
the Institute would do well to invite d 
of, and tabulated examples of, the pre- 
buildings which had an historica 
Englishmen. \ meal, 
A vote of thanks was awarded Pr 
win Brown on the motion of Mr. 'T. M. 
F.S.A., seconded by Mr. W. Wuirs, 
and supported by Mr. R. Pune Sprurs 
4 g ) as é * 
THE A.A. SOIREE. 
EVERAL fresh features marked the 
soiree of the Architectural As 
which took place on the night of” 
last week. - In the first place, the me 
had been changed from the Town Hall 
minster to the more spacious headqua: 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers—a mu 
building, but less perfect acoustically 
and only dimly lighted by sun gas-burn 
lofty roof. Another innovation was 
burlesque of matters architectural, i 
occupying the entire bill of the ever 
considerably curtailed, and relegated to 
portion of the programme. ‘The first he 
half was devoted to a miscellaneous 
entertainment,’’ in which more t 
professional artistes gave short turns 
songs were rendered by Mr. George 
John Le Hay, and Mr. C. Birkett 
Ranalow showed ventriloquial figures; | 
Maskell gave a skirt dance; Mr. Frederi 
recited a condensed novelette; Mr. Lo 
sang the ever-popular ‘ Father O’F 
R. R. Hopkins performed on 1! 
** Lazily, Drowsily ’’ (of course we 
melody bearing that title, and not to th 
of rendering, which was excellent); ¢ 
Arthur Faber and Mr. Harry Tate 
respectively well-known actors and 
singers. A Highland’ reel, by me 
London Scottish, led by pipe-maj; 
followed, and then the curtain rose 
the evening—a- burlesque in on 
“King Arthur; an Examination. 
written by Mr. Arthur W. Earle a 
Howley Sim. ‘The characters were bi 
all, that of the King being taken by M 
Butler, while Mr. Albert Harris ha 
at very short notice, owing to the in 
the architect originally cast, the 
Lancelot. Mr.<H. Phillips 
‘as the second knight, Sir Mori 
Cable as Sir Percival. Mr. 
was well made up as the : 
Merlin ; Mr. T. H. Lyon appeared as 
ghost, and Mr. G. B. Carvill as 
Guinevere. The scene was laid 
seat of the district surveyor, and 
the back of room, half-court, 
office, as limned by Mr. EH. 
revealed buildings in the dista: 
suggestive of certain new edific 
and other modern works. The 
choruses, all parodies of 
favourites of the hour, were well rer 
business throughout went smoo 
actors being letter-perfect in th 
curtain rises, a quartette with 
refrain of ‘‘The Baby on the Sho 


church on the site before the Conquest, and these 
survivals were proof that permanent churches 
existed on the present sites before the Norman 
epoch. It was true, as the ancient chroniclers 
asserted, many of the earlier churches were of 
wood, one solitary example of which material yet 
existed at Greenstead, near Ongar, Hssex ; but 
from the Venerable Bede we learned that 
churches were at all periods constructed of 
stone as well as of wood. A single Saxon 
quoin possessed rich historical associations to 
the student of architecture. The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to urge the importance of the consideration 
of the direction of roads and sites of Karly 
buildings in the study of history, pointing out 
that the rural. green was the oldest symbol of 
English life. This green was often inclosed by 
roads which led to the neighbouring villages, 
whereas the church seemed in many cases, 
according to the accounts drawn up by the 
chroniclers of the great ones of the land, to have 
been built by the lord of the manor... The position 
of the village church was the strongest piece of 
evidence that could be adduced on this point. 
Certainly, in many cases, it adjoined the manor 
houses ; in others, as in the very ancient churches 
of Kilpeck, Herefordshire, and Earl’s Barton, 
Northants, earthworks of huge size rose out of 
the very churchyard; and in other cases it had 
always ‘been situate in the centre of — the 
village. The rural church was thus a sturdy 
monument of the stability of English institu- 
tions. ‘The author referred to a typical Sussex 
example. ‘The church was redundantly too big 
for the population of the district, and showed 
traces of being a massive growth of the various 
epochs it had witnessed. At the angles were the 
big Saxon quoins, and a few Roman bricks from 
older buildings were worked into the walls and 
dressings. ‘There was a Norman chancel arch, 
and features of each subsequent era down to the 
present time. ‘There seemed to be two periods of 
pre - Norman church - building, the Romano-. 
British period of the conversion of the Saxons to 
Christianity, and the rebuildings by Canute in 
the early part of the 11th century. Apart from 
the remains recently found at Silchester, the only 
existing church of the Romano-British’ period 
was the little one of St. Pancras at Canterbury, 
which was very different in style to the work at, 
say, Brixworth, or St. Mary’s, Dover. The 
Saxon builders frequently utilised Roman mate- 
rials, as in these cases. There was a marked 
contrast between the pre-Conquest buildings in 
Kent and Sussex and those in the North of 
England. The churches of Monkwearmouth and 
Jarrow, the latter now demolished, at Escomb, 
near Bishop Auckland, and at Stow, Lincoln- 
shire, and the chapel of St. Lawrence, at Brad- 
ford-on-Ayon, were all, he believed, buildings of 
the 7th and 8th centuries. The church of St. 
Mary, at Dover Castle, was of a. totally 
different class ; it was a _ well-developed 
church with a central tower: it was certainly 
not a reproduction of a Roman basilica, but was 
based upon a Roman mortuary chapel. The 
buildings of Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, and Brad- 
ford-on-Avon were entirely different from this 
castle chapel ; they followed the Celtic traditions 
directly derived trom the stone architecture of 
Ireland. The chief characteristics of this Celtic 
type of church were height and narrowness, the 
plan having a narrow aisleless nave and a square- 
ended chancel agreeing with the normal Celtic 
arrangement. The sloping jambs of doors and win- 
dows, and the use of large stones might be equally 
paralleledin Ireland. In Saxon work these features 
were always carried out’in squared and coursed 
masonry, whereas in Ireland they were always of 
rough native stone. This alteration was due to 
Roman influence in Britain, and in many cases to 
the selection of stones from Roman buildings for 
quoins and ashlar work, giving a variously mixed 
effect to the work. In Kent, where the Roman 
influence and tradition were much greater, the 
churches were apsidal; but throughout England 
Celtic traditions prevailed. In many buildings 
which contained tew traces of Karly work, the | 
lofty walls and narrow naves suggested a rebuild- 
ing on old lines, while they were nearly all square- 
ended. Wing, Bucks; and Worth, Sussex, both 
Late examples, were two notable exceptions to the 
rule, as they were apsidal ended ; the latter showed 
an approximation to Continental work. Although 
Northern prelates favoured the apsidal end for 
chancel, the Celtic square east-end termination 
prevailed. We had to look to Roman work for 
all suggestions as to the details of those buildings. 
‘‘ Long-and-short work,” which ought really to 


comparatively rare in the south and west, and 
absent from the counties of Devon and Cornwall. 
The question arose whether by comparison of 
the various existing examples of pre-Conquest 
architecture it was possible to formulate the 
characteristics by which such work could be 
certainly identified. At first sight it would 
appear exceedingly simple to discriminate broadly 
every feature which was neither Roman’ nor 
Norman, on the ground that works of cither 
class were unmistakable. This might apply to 
Roman work as’ a whole; but as applied to 
Norman work, it would be very misleading, 
for the Norman work in its earliest develop- 
ment was uncertain and tentative in character, 
and in many buildings, undoubtedly of this 
period, alike in Normandy and in Britain, the 
treatment was unpretending and weak. The 
church of St. Oswald at Paddlesworth, in East 
Kent, was an example in point ; the workman- 
ship was so plain and rude, and there was but one 
marked feature, the doorway, so that it would be 
difficult to decide whether it were pre- or post- 
Norman. As the late Professor E. A. Freeman 
_ pointed rout, the Conquest did not necessarily 
involve any distinctive change in our architecture, 
and the lecturer might, therefore, suggest the 
term ‘Transitional Saxon’’ for work of this 
character. Anglo-Saxon architecture, therefore, 
could scarcely be found to possess any absolutely 
distinctive features, but there were certain 
general characteristics which constituted an 
individuality of style. Thus there was, gene- 
rally speaking, an air of simple and severe 
massiveness in this pre-Conquest work, as was 
evidenced in the tower of Clapham Church, 
near Bedford. Then there was a considerable 
rudeness in the masonry and a megalithic mode 
of treatment in these buildings—a feature not 
often seen in Norman work, in which specially 
large blocks were not singled out for quoins, as 
was the case in these earlier examples. Enrich- 
ment, again, was illogical, and even bizarre; 
while the details were here and there highly 
ornamented, the general work presented a primi- 
tive aspect. The door and ‘window ,openings 
presented some of the most characteristic features ; 
the sloping jamb was a special trait which did 
not occur in Norman work, and the curious 
mouldings, dentils, and stringcourses defied 
classification. ‘They looked like the work of an 
ill-trained man who indistinctly recollected some 
stock patterns which he strove to reproduce; but 
on closer. examination they would be found to 
approximate to Roman details. A general rule 
might be followed of placing those buildings 
earliest in-a chronological list which possessed 
most Roman feeling, and those latest which most 
nearly approximated to Norman work; but this 
tule of sequence was not always reliable. A 
marked feature of the pre-Conquest work was the 
curiously .ungrammatical mode in which the 
details were used. A noteworthy example was the 
church -at Stow; Lincolnshire, and an extra- 
ordinary instance was Bosham Church, near 
Chichester, where, in a shaft of the chancel arch, 
the same details were used for base and capital, 
but reversed in the latter. case; here, both base 
and cap looked like Roman work, while the pier 
and shaft were as distinctly Romanesque. J udging 
from these features, all Saxon work might be said 
to be too crude and tentative to engage the atten- 
tion of the practical architect, and more worthy 
the consideration of the antiquary rather than 
the artist. It was true we failed to find in pre- 
Conquest work any consistent working-out of 
detail or any marked development. ‘There was, 
strictly speaking, no Saxon style nor any con- 
nected history. The pre-Conquest work was of the 
age and its product, and the work in this respect 
possessed. an historical interest independent of 
its details. The fault of most English text- 
books on architecture was that we could not see the 
forest for the trees; they began and ended with a 
description of the details of Saxon buildings, 
and told us nothing as to the spirit and nature 
of the style. From — this standpoint, pre- 
Conquest work was little more than a museum of 
curiosities. Professor Baldwin Brown proceeded 
to refer to some of the principal Saxon buildings, 
including Stow ; Bosham ; the remarkable tower 
at -Harl’s Barton, with its long-and- short work 
at the angles; the much earlier, but more precise, 
oratory chapel at Bradford-on-Avon;. the little 
church at Escomb, Durham;.and St. Benet’s, Oam- 
bridge, with its turned balustersin the belfry. These 
buildings, however ungrammatical in treatment, 
tepresented, he contended, an. architectural style. 
Hach of these testified to the existence of a stone 


expressive of the aspiratio 
architects to emulate George 
Shaw. The King is seen 
table, attended by his tw: 
Mordred, and by Merlin 
quantity surveyor. The 
manded Sir Lancelot to 
sings asong to the melody-of ‘* Bri 
‘rado,’’ deriding examinations as 
tectural. practice, for ‘‘ letters ma 
and having the refraim— 
“An F.R.1.B.A., I guess I make ii 
_. Now I’m the Woods and Forests 
- I turn an honest orn ee 
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Merlin, and says he has already studied 
ddleton, with whom he went divers 
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ae 63 which have made Camelot famous. 


hich is indefinitely postponed, are averred to re- 


tecture, to all of which he receives ready 
d seemingly satisfactory answers, one of the 
lartest being the definition of a raking shore as 
R.A. gardening.’’! During the absence of 


aid has occasionally happened in the best- 
ated architects’ offices when the principal is 
y. The new 


seribes the first-class offices he has been in, 


hat and a coat so velvetee’’),; and lastly, 


inning competitions because he 
f. Itsoon appearsa jéalousfeud hasarisen be- 
Lancelotand Mordred concerning Guinevere. 


shall win her favours, the Queen enters, and 
some by-play as to a light and air case and 
angle of 45°, her Majesty sings a song to the 
** Her Golden Hair was hanging down her 
” She tells of a certain knight, by 
Sir Arthur, who “has a soothing 
ner, though his work is rather tame.” 
he chorus she asks why he’s got a handle to 
ame, although she admits that ‘‘ He’s a good 
and it suits him all the same.’’ Having sent 
dred off to Burlington House to ascertain if 
architectural students number five or nine, 
lays siege to the heart of Lancelot. Just as 
decide to fly, Mordred and Merlin return. 
latter pronounces over the false knight a 
ble curse— 


ith greystone, lime, and ballast plenty, 
@ brick arch turned o’er all, 
then shall seven-times burnt be. 
shall be hung in the Institute room, 
e es through the surrounding gloom, 
Rix by some old nonentity, 
t shall be done with he. 


fordred promises that when the curse is ful- 
he will reward Merlin with a Royal Gold 
Just then the King returns, breathless, 
ied, but sanguine that he has passed the 
mination, although he fears he may have 
tted to provide a ward in the lunatic 
um design for the examiners. A competition 
technical schools and library is announced, 
at once the King summons in hot haste his 


buildings, 
me is being evolved, when fresh instructions 


und floor has no windows is solved by the 
_ who writes in ‘‘light over,’ and the 
Which bears the motto, “‘Design in 
» Repent at Leisure,’’ is duly sent off. ‘The 
has qualms of conscience that he has failed 
examination, 
nee of the ghost, who brings'a letter dooming 


, but the glorious tradi- 
f Art, and firstly shows him some of the 
In 
[mperial Institute the pupil is bidden to 
ve “‘ the cunning hand which has applied the 
il of a drawing-room cabinet to the greatest 
ding of our city.’ A second building, visible 
a Westminster Bridge, is explained to be not 
atch warehouse, but the home of officers of 
ce, and certain designs, the execution of 


t the new S.K. Museum of Antiquities and 
roposed headquarters of the A.A. The 
g, it appears, has himself to pass an annual 
mination as Fellow of the Institute or be 
tated, and propounds to his assistants a 
of questions on the history and practice of 


King, the knights play, jest, and talk, as it 
pupil, Percival, sings a song to 
tune of ‘‘The Tin Gee-Gee,”’ in which he 


nding that of a well-known colonel and 
S.A., that of an R.A. (‘a little man in a little 


of an architect near the Strand, who was great 
worked hard 


as they have cut a pack of cards to decide 


| Hobson, Esq., Master, 1876-77. 
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poser. ‘The King embraces his early love, while 
Guinevere prepares to elope to Argentina with 
Lancelot, and the curtain drops to a chorus ex- 
pressive of the love of all architects at work or 
play for the old A.A. There was hearty applause 
at the close, and in response to loud calls the 
authors appeared and bowed their acknowledge- 
ments of the favourable reception accorded to the 
burlesque. 
TT oo 


CITY GUILDS.—VIII. 
THE HALL OF THE SKINNERS’ COMPANY. 


ROM an artistic and archwological point of 
view the ‘‘Cedar Room” is the most 
important existing feature of the Hall of the 
Worshipful Company of Skinners in Dowgate-hill, 
and the silver plate possessed by the same ancient 
and historic City guild, may be described as 
among the most valuable and interesting collec- 
tions existing in London. We illustrate to-day 
a detailed photograph specially taken for us by 
Mr. Sandell with one of his plates of the 
beautifully-carved chimneypiece which gives so 
much character to this ‘‘ Cedar Drawing-room.”’ 
We also print a sheet of illustrations representi ng 
the ornamental plate referred to, and of which 
the following list furnishes the officially-prepared 
inventory. The marginal lettering on the illus- 
tration will enable the reader to identify each of 
the pieces of which particulars are given :— 


A.—Silver gilt rosewater dish, 1626. “The Guift of 
Mr. Francis Cowell, Skynner, deceased the 7th of 
September, 1625.’’ 

B.—Silver gilt rosewater dish, 1737. Presented by 
Thomas Moore, Esq., Master, 1819-20, in commemoration 
of the Coronation of George,IV., at which he represented 
this Company as one of the twelve citizens of London, 
assistant to the Chief Butler of England. 

C.—Silver Raphaelesque rosewater dish, 1871, parcel 
gilt. Copy of one by Briot, at the Hotel Cluny, Paris. 

D.—Silver, cinque-cento, rosewater dish, 1871, parcel 
gilt. Facsimile of one in the possession of the Corpora- 
tion of Norwich. 

Dd.—The ewer to match. 

HE. F.—A pair of silver patens, 1684. ‘* The Gift of Mr. 
Lewis Newberry, Skinner, Ano. Dom. 1684,°? 

G.—Silver paten, with Company’s Arms embossed in 
relief, 1723. Presented by W. C. B. Stamp, Esq., 1887. 

H.—Silver gilt rosewater dish, 1887. Presented by John 
Wm. Trist, Esq., Master, 1881-82; John Henry Locke, 
Esq., Master, 1882-83; Herbert A. Wix, Esq., Master, 
1883-4. In commemoration of the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, 1887. 

J.—Silver leopard snuff-box, 1680. The crest of the 
Company. “‘The Guift of Roger Kemp, Master, 1680.’ 

K.—Silver snuff-box, 1857. An oval vase, with Com- 
pany’s crest and Supporters. The gift of George Legg, 
Esq., Master, 1862-63. 

L.—Silver snuff-box, on oak stand. Presented by 
Joseph Causton, Esq., Master, 1875-76. : 

M.—Silver wolf snuff-box. Presented by, Thomas 


N.—Silversnuff-box, model of a mail coach. Bequeathed 
to the Company by W. K. J. Langridge, Esq., Master, 
1879-80. 

1.1.—A pair of silver-gilt loving cups, 1642. “ The 
Gifte of Edward Bolle, Hsq., one of the Company of 
Skinners, 1680-1.’ 

2.—Silver-gilt loving cup, 1639. ‘The Gifte of ye 
Wrp'll Robert Bateman, Brother of this Company, and 
late Chamberlaine of ye Hon’ble Citty of London, who 
deceased ye 11th Decem., 1644. ; 

3.—Silver-gilt loving cup, 1650. ‘‘ Ex Dono et in testi-« 
menium grati animi Georgij Breton olim clerici inclitce 
Societatis Pellipariorum, London, qui obijt vicesimo nono 
Februarij, 1639.”” he 

4,—Silver-gilt loving cup, 1641. ‘‘Ex Dono Guliemi 
Ridges Armigeri. 13 Octo, 1670.” ; 

5.—BSilver-gilt loving cup, 1637. ‘The Gift of Mr. 
Edward Powell, Citizen and Skinner of London, 1634.’ 

6.—Silver flagon, with cover, 1684. ‘The Gift of Lewis 
Newberry.”’ - 

7.—Silver flagon, 1659, and cover, 1678. ‘‘The GQuift of 
William Russell, Esq., free. of the Worshipful Company 
of Skinners, April 16, 1679.” : 

8.8.—A pair of silver tankards, with covers, 1679. 
“The Gift of Sir Richard Chiverton, Knt. and Alderman, 
a member of the Company, 1686.’ (Lord Mayor in 1658.) 

9.9.—A pair of silver Monteith bowls, 1679. “The 
Gift of Sir Richard Chiverton, Knt. and Alderman, a 
Member of this Company, 1686.”’ ; 

10.—The peacock cup—a_ silver peahen with three 
chicks. The head removes, and the body forms a loving 
cup. “The Gifte of Mary, ye Daughter of Richard 
Robinson, and Wife to Thomas Smith and James Pea- 
cock, Skinners, 1642.’’ To the pedestal on which this is 
mounted is affixed the silyer badge of the company’s 
arms, formerly worn by the Barge Master. j 

11.—Five silver gilt “‘Cokayne’’ loving cups, in the 
shape of Cocks. the heads of which remove, 1610. They 
stand each on a pedestal formed of a turtle. Bequeathed 
to the Company by Mr. William Cockayne, by his will 
dated Oct. 24, 1698. These are used on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi (the election day) as drinking cups by the 
Master and Wardens. ; 

12.—The Master’s ‘salt.’ “The Gifte of Ben Albin, 
Esq., late Cittizen and Skinner, of London, deceased 
Anno Dom. 1676.’’ 

13.—Silver snuffer stand’ and snuffers, 1705. “The 
gift of Sir Will. Russell, Kt., deceased.’’ ; 

14.14.—The Beadles’ staves, heads of Silver, 1777. 


Herbert’s ‘‘ City Guilds”? thus describes the 
use of the plate by the Skinners when choosing 
the officers of the Company :—‘‘ The principals 
being assembled on the day of ‘election, ten blue- 
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coat boys, with the almsmen and trumpeters, 
enter the hall. Three large silver cocks or fowls, 
so named, are then brought in and delivered to 
the master and wardens. On unscrewing these 
pieces of plate (‘cokayne’ cups), they are found 
to form drinking flagons, filled with wine, and 
from which they drink: Three caps of mainten- 
ance are then brought in. The old master then 
tries on the first, and, finding it will not fit, gives 
it for trial to those next to him: failing to fit 
any of them, it is then given to the intended new 
master, and, on its duly fitting, he is then an- 
nounced with acclamation as the master elect. 
Like ceremonies are repeated with the other caps 
on the wardens.”’ 

The Skinners’ Hall was rebuils after the great 
fire, and was refronted in 1790 by J upp, who in- 
troduced the arms of the Company into the pediment 
of his facade, and enriched the frieze with festoons 
and leopards’ heads.. The drawing-room, which 
ds lined with odoriferous cedar, was restored by 
George Moore, F.R.S., and the ornament is 
picked out with gilding tastefully managed, 
making, as Hare says, ‘‘one of the noblest old 
rooms in the City.”’ The dining-hall is entirely 
modern, in a sort of Italian style, and lighted by 
skylights. At the end is a gallery for minstrels, 
with an Ionic treatment for the front, also: de- 
signed by Moore. The old Georgian oak stair- 
case, and the ‘‘oak parlour,”’ are hoth good 
examples of Late Jacobean English woodwork, 
dark with age, and good in proportion and style. 
In the courtyard stand four handsome ancient 
lead cisterns, somewhat like that at the Brewers’ 
Hall, of which we gave a sketch last week. The 
principal doorway has a curved hooded pediment 
supported by pilasters carrying acanthus-leafed 
trusses, said to date from the time when the hall 
was rebuilt, immediately after the Great Fire. 
The portrait of Sir Andrew Judd, Lord Mayor in 
1551, and founder of the Tunbridge School, 
managed by the Skinners’ Company, hangsin the 
staircase hall above the wainscot panelling. His 
tomb is in Great St. Helen’s. The Skinners’ 
well, near the Clerks’ well, situate in Clerkenwell, 
marked the site of much of their property, and 
here it was that the Skinners of London acted 
Holy plays, one of which, in 1408, lasted eight 
days, and was ‘‘ of matter from the creation of the 
world.’’ 

The Skinners were incorporated in the first 
year of Edward III., 1327, and became a brother- 
hood in the reign of Richard II. No less than about 
thirty Lord Mayors have been chosen from this 
company. They have included among: the 
membership of the Guild six kings and five 
queens, to say nothing of princes, dukes, earls, 
and barons. James I. granted the existing 
charter. The Skinners, proud of their antiquity, 
disputed with the Fishmongers for precedence m 
1339, and a serious skirmish ensued. The ring- 
leaders in the affray were seized by the municipal 
authorities ; but the mob rescued the prisoners, 
and the mayor, with his officers, were maltreated. 
‘These desperate fellows were apprehended, tried 
and condemned at the Guildhall, and executed in 
Cheapside, the king granting an indemnification 
to the mayor.’’ Strype says that the Skinners in 
his days ‘‘ removed to Budge-row and Walworth.” 
In 1395 they seem to have been located in 
St. Mary Axe. 


OO 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A PARISH COUNCIL BUILDING. 


A eee Easter holidays interfered seriously with 

the work of our Designing Club, and some 
of our best contributors failed to send in designs 
for this subject, although its practical utility is 
evident now that so many buildings of this class 
will have to be erected in various parts of the 
country. We regret to say that the competition 
falls very far short of our usual standard, and 
not one of the plans is worthy of commendation. 
We have placed ‘‘ Heather ’’ first, and illustrate 
his design, ‘‘ Wykehamica ’’ ranks second, and 
** Nyoola’’ comes third. These are the condi- 
tions set out for the guidance of competitors :— 
‘‘H.—Parish Council Building for a small country 
town. The accommodation to provide a council- 
room for ten members, clerk and surveyor, with 
space for a few public:seats and a small table for 
two reporters; a clerk’s office, about 14ft. by 
12ft., and a similar room for the surveyor; a 
public inquiry office, with doors opening into the 
two chief officers’ rooms ; a small drawing office, 
with convenient space for keeping plans, adjacent 
to thesurveyor’s own room. The clerk will need 
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a small strong-room opening out of his own 
office. A rate collector’s office near the doorway 
of the building is wanted. An assembly-hall for 
parochial meetings, 40ft. by 25ft., with a raised 
platform at the end'facing the entrance. A 
private door to be contrived to the rear. of the 
platform, where a retiring-room of moderate size 
is to be located, with a w.c. and lavatory adja- 
cent. Conveniences will be wanted also for the 
officials, but not for the public. A caretaker’s 
set of rooms, including sitting-room, kitchen, 
with offices and two bedrooms, will be required. 
The Council-room to be on the first floor, and the 
assembly-room may, have a small gallery at one 
end. . The site is an open one, at the right-hand 
corner of two roads, and it is level. Hconomy 
and compactness of plan must be considered. 
Style and material left to competitors. Scale, 8ft. 
to the inch ; but, if necessary, the plans may be 
drawn to 1-16th scale. T'wo elevations, two 
plans and section, with a view.” 


To criticise these plans usefully is not an easy 
task, for there is something ungracious in fault- 
finding, and naturally enough the authors of the 
designs take a somewhat different view of their 
work than we do. If, however, the work of the 
club is to be of any real value, it is evident that 
plain speaking must have the pre-eminence. We 
are bound to say that our choice partakes of the 
nature of Hobson’s, and simply to encourage /es 
autres we have made a selection, even if the 
result is not complimentary to the unsuccessful 
men. But this is their fault, andnotours. Any- 
thing more ungainly than the selected plan could 
hardly be considered, The hall is unshapely and 
dark, the entrance to the assembly-room coming 
awkwardly under the stairs, and the inquiry 
office door quite out of sight on entering the 
building, instead of being placed well in view. 
The contrivances in detail are distinctly crude, as, 
for instance, in the rate collector’s office the space 
for the officials to sit before their desk is little 
better than a mere passage-way ; or, again, in 
the drawing office it would be difficult to con- 
trive a more inconvenient juxtaposition of desk, 
press, and fireplace. ‘The staircase to the gallery 
of the assembly-hall is bad on both floors, and 
the seating of the council chamber is placed the 
wrong way about, to say nothing of the wasteful 
manner in which the landing outside is managed. 
Architecturally the building is not vulgar, but it 
is very commonplace and broken up, without 
much notion of composition and good relative 
proportions. The side elevation redeems it a 
trifle, but we cannot say the building deserves 
approval. We hope “ Heather’ will study his 
designs more, and endeavour to avoid thinness of 
effect ; besides which, he must consider more the 
requirements which he may be asked to provide 
for. ‘‘Wykehamica’’ sends a Scotch-looking 
house, which externally has the merit of shapli- 
ness, but his plan is shockingly ill-considered, and 
unsuited to its purpose. ‘To describe its faults 
would take too much space.- ‘‘Nyoola’’ per- 
plexes us even more, wasting valuable room in 
rambling passages, and though his offices are 
rather better, the council chamber in his design 
is extremely poor. ‘The elevations remind us of 
a small dockhouse or Customs office with wide- 
spread pediments and overhanging eaves, rather 
Dutch in idea. ‘Xedra’’ at first sight looks 
better than the previously named designs, and 
certainly it makes more of a group. Economy 
and compactness are not sufficiently accorded a 
leading consideration, and too much of the site is 
thrown into the public thoroughfare, making a 

‘capital playground for all the street urchins to 
‘Tush about round the fountain in front of the 
municipal doorway. ‘‘P.’? is determined to be 
original, not to say odd. We acknowledge a 
degree of freshness in his elevations, and praise 
him for a desire to avoid the regulation mode of 
managing matters architectural. We might, 
however, hint the need of adequate comfort 
inside, and even if tax gatherers are worse than 
publicans of old or sinners of to-day with a past, 
there can be no reason why they should be con- 
digned to occupy an office almost devoid of light, 
particularly when only an empty niche stands 
in the way of another window. The plan-room, 
also for the same paltry reason, is absolutely dark. 
The staircase and approach to the assembly-hall 
would be very much too confined and inconye- 
nient. ‘‘Compass’’ draws in a flashy manner, 
but he seems to have a more correct idea of plan- 
ning. 
about it, with more consideration given to the 
' side than. front, elevation. “Just my Luck’? 
_ drops to the level of the Walworth-road Vestry 
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His building has an odd unfinished look |. 
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Hall type, and his plans show an unhappy sort of 
dovetailing into adjoining departments which 
makes unshapely rooms and inconvenient corners. 
‘‘ Full Back’? contrives a mission-hall sort of 
building for the parish council, and has to 
scheme an internal area to get light. His plan 
lacks skill, backed up by trouble and thought. 
‘* Minstrel’? comes next, and then ‘‘ Vee Victis,”’ | 
with a council chamber as big as the assembly- 
hall. ‘‘ Ageepee,” ‘‘Breton,’’ ‘‘Mostyn,’’ a 
regular tavern-looking building; ‘‘ Pupil,” 
‘Monkey Brand,” ‘‘ Fac et Spera,’’“‘ Classic ”’ 
and ‘‘Semaj”’ are the mottoes of the remainder. 
of the plans. 
TT SS 
‘THE LIMES,” EDWALTON, 
NOTTINGHAM. : 


ba work comprises a country house, with | 
stabling, &c., at the back, built on a narrow 
site with gradual fall from back to front, thus 
allowing tennis court to be formed below terrace 
wall; also an ornamental garden is formed in 
front of drawing-room window. The house, 
commanding excellent views of the Trent valley, | 
is homely and comfortable, the dining-room 
having a panelled ingle-nook, with beam and | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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OF THE SKINNERS’ COMPANY.—PLATE OF THE 
COMPANY.—SUNDIAL AT WHATTON HOUSE.— 

ENCROFT,”” SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.—‘‘ LEENSIDE,”? 

GHAM.—CHURCH OF THE HOLY ROOD, EDWALTON, 

s HE STAIRCASE, ‘‘ SPRINGFIELD,” NOTTINGHAM.— 

HE LIMES,’ EDWALTON.—PASSMORE EDWARDS FREE 


Our Llustrations. 


—_——_+4+—— 
GUILDS.—VIIl.: THE HALL OF THE : 
SKINNERS’ COMPANY. eale o C Farha a % 


escription and list of ornamental plate, Feet Grounp Pras: 
> see page 725.) 


ty WHATTON HOUSE, LOUGHBOROUGH, FOR | roof, in the Georgian style, the chief feature 
LADY CRAWSHAW. being a deep frieze of rough-cast and bold wood 


illustrate in this week’s number several works | Cornice. 
Messrs. Arthur W. Brewill and Basil E. : 

‘of Nottingham and Newark, three of these | CHURCH OF THE HOLY ROOD, EDWALTON, Norrs. 
Teproductions of drawings now in the Royal | Epwatron Cuurcn was reopened by the Lord 
y- ‘his sundial was designed for its | Bishop of Southwell on Sept. 27th last, after the 
osition in the beautiful grounds of Whatton | addition of new chancel, vestry, and organ 
near Loughborough, the residence of Lord | chamber. For many years past the church has 

: been in a state of decay, the old chancel having 
fallen, it is believed, about 200 years ago. Thenew 
: oa chancel follows very much on the old lines as to 
s house was erected for Mr. William I’Anson | ground plan, and is erected in the Perpendicular 
m 4 corner site, the front overlooking the | style, the interior woodwork being in oak. 
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sae? ; also obtaining an extensive] THE STAIRCASE, ‘‘SPRINGFIELD,’? NOTTINGHAM. 
beyond. The entrance has a S.W.| Tux work shown by this drawing forms part of a 
_ The building is of red brick, having a| new addition to the residence of Sir John Turney, 
toa, with yellow rough-cast gables, and | the whole being in oak. 
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‘“THE LIMES,’? EDWALTON, NOTTS. 


(A Description and sketch plan will be found 
a on page 726.) 


‘(BUILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB? A PARISH 
COUNCIL BUILDING. 


(Sek description and award on page 725.) 
—_—_—_—_— Eo 


CHIPS. 


The partnership heretofore subsisting between 
J.T. Parkinson and P. E. Miall, architects and 
surveyors, Bradford, under the style of Parkinson 
and Miall, has been dissolved. 


The design of Messrs. Boston, Menzies, and 
Morton, architects, Greenock, has been selected by 
the Greenock School Board for the new school to be 
built at the junction of Nelson-street and Brisbane- 
street. 


In the case of John Cubitt Gostling, of Great 
Tower-street, E.C., and Loughton, Hssex, cement 
merchant, the discharge from bankruptcy has been 
suspended for two years ending April 25, 1897. 


At the church of Berealstoke, the east window 
has been filled with stained glass. The centre light 
represents the Crucifixion, and the side lights. Our 
Lord as the Light of the World, and the Good 
Shepherd. A small window on the south side of 
the chancel has also been filled with a figure of 
Charity. These were designed and executed by 
Messrs. Jones and- Willis, of London and Bir- 
mingham, 


The executive committee of the fund for erecting 
a statue to ‘Highland Mary” at Dunoon, N.B., 
have commissioned Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., 
to carry out his design in bronze, with a view to the 
unveiling of the memorial on the 21st of July, 1896, 
the centenary of the death of Robert Burns, 


On Saturday the corner-stone of the new R.C. 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, Bolton, was laid 
and blessed by the Bishop of Salford. The church 
will be about 130ft. in length, 43ft. wide, and nearly 
50ft. high, and will accommodate 700 persons. 
There will be a tower over the porch. Four altars 
and a Communion rail will extend from side to side 
of the church. The pillars of arcade will be of 
polished granite. Over the high altar a life-size 
representation of the scene on Calvary will be 
erected in a recess, illuminated by concealed side 
lights. The assembly hall, with an approach from 
Fletcher- street, will be 75ft. by 40ft., and between 
30ft. and:40ft. high, the accommodation being for 
600 persons. The cost of the buildings will be 
£8,485, including £692 for the tower. The total 
outlay will be close upon £10,000. 


St. Matthias’ Church, Torquay, built in 1858 
from designs by the late Mr. Selwyn, was reopened 
in November last after additions and improvements 
designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. Further 
works of ornamentation have just been completed, 
including the carving of the west front and south- 
west porch, and the substitution of carved oak 
benches for the deal seats in nave, aisles, and 
transepts. All these works have been carried out 
by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


« The ceremonial of laying memorial-stones for a 
new Wesleyan chapel at Middleton, near Leeds, 
was performed on Saturday. There is to be 
accommodation for 364 persons, 


In the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court on Friday, before the Lord Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Charles, judgment was given in an 
action brought by the vestry of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, against the London County Council to 
recover £398 17s. 1d., the deficiency in the assess- 
ment of the poor rates in respect of property 


situate in the parish of St. Leonard’s taken by the -— 


defendants under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890. Their lordships gave judgment 
for the plaintiffs for the full amount claimed. 


At Leeds, on Friday, Prince Adolphus of Teck 
laid the foundation-Wtone of the Sunday-schools 
about to be added to St. Clement’s, Chapeltown- 
road, Leeds. The school will consist of a central 
hall, with five class-rooms on each side of it, the 
whole accommodating 900 scholars. A five-light 
traceried window is a conspicuous feature at the 
east end; the hall will receive light from dormer 
windows; and the class-rooms from two-light 
mullioned windows. ‘The estimated cost is about 
£1,800. Mr. George Corson, of Leeds, is the 
architect, 


Dr. R. Deane-Sweeting, one of the Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors, held an inquiry on Monday, 
at Crewe, into an application by the corporation to 
borrow £8,000 for the erection of an isolation 
hospital. Dr, Lord, while agreeing as to the need 
for an isolation hospital, said that the proposal to 
spend £8,000 upon it was fnonstrous and extravagant, 
and thoroughly unjustifiable. Several property- 
owners objected to the scheme proposed, and said 
that it was too elaborate, especially at the present 
time, when the trade of Crewe was so depressed. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


f lag plans of the general arrangement of the 
Exposition of 1900 have now been prepared 
under the direction of M. Bouvard, and have been 
submitted to the Exposition committee, before 
passing further for approval before the higher 
committee, the Chambre and the Paris Town 
Council. The estimated cost of the buildings 
and other work, not including buildings and 
arrangements to be made by speculating com- 
panies and persons, is about four millions sterling, 
two and a-half millions of this amount to be 
furnished by @ guarantee society similar to that. 
formed for the last Exposition of 1889, the rest 
of the funds to be provided by the State and the 
town of Paris. The chief idea of the whole 
scheme is the creation of a fine avenue, 325ft. 
wide, connecting the Champs Elysées and the 
Esplanade des Invalides, and passing over the 
Seine by means of a monumental bridge, 200ft. 
wide. The principal entrance to the grounds 
will be in a very central position, at the angle of 
the Place de la Concorde and the Cours-la-Reine. 
An entrée d’honneur will be placed in the 
Champs Elysées commanding the proposed new 
and magnificent avenue. In the place of the 
Palais de l’Industrie, to be demolished, will be 
erected two very important buildings; to the 
right of the new avenue will be the Palace of 
Hine Arts, containing an immense covered-in 
courtyard, about 330ft. long, and of an oval 
form, where the select horse-shows and flower- 
shows, now held at the Palais de I’ Industrie, will 
find a fitting frame; to the left will be erected 
the Palace of the Town of Paris, in the form of a 
hemicycle, separated from the former building by 
an immense rond-point, from whence the new 
avenue will start. These two buildings will be 
the only constructions destined to remain per- 
manently after the Exposition, and will contain 
the various sections of art and education. The 
embankments of the Seine will be entirely modi- 
fied, and will be covered by a long series of 
picturesque buildings, some of them jutting out 
into the river with arrangements of terraces and 
promenades, permitting a large variation of 
decorative effects, a sort of modernised Venice 
canal. The Palaces of War, and that of the 
Navy, with a floating exhibition, will be con- 
structed and arranged at the end of this line of 
buildings. The public traffic outside the grounds 
will be afforded by the Alma and Invalides 
bridges—an important matter, for at some points 
during the last Exposition, the facilities for the 
ordinary traffic were much lacking. On the 
xight' bank of the river will be constructed a 
series of important buildings for the horticul- 
tural exhibitions, for congress meetings, histori- 
cal re-constitutions, cafés, theatres, and concert- 
halls; in fact, this will be the centre of gaiety 
and light amusements. All the buildings on 
both banks of the Seine will be so arranged as to 
allow a perfect through communication without 
staircases, the upper galleries of each building 
having also a through communication with the 
others on the same level. This is a very im- 
portant point, as the inter-communication of the 
Jast exhibition was by no. means perfect. The 
Trocadero bridge will be very much widened, and 
around the Trocadero building will be grouped 
the Colonial exhibitions with their many 
curiosities, and types of buildings of all countries. 
In the Champ de Mars, a double series of build- 
ings will be constructed and arranged in a special 
manner so as to increase the perspective; each 
»uilding will contain a distinct class of exhibits, 
and the exterior and interior decoration of each 
building will be inspired from the contents of 
each class of exhibits, such as iron, wood, leather, 
&c. The gardens of the Champ de Mars will be 
reserved for fétes and public amusements; the 
central portion of the Machine Gallery will form 


an immense covered garden ; the galleries to the 


right and left will contain agricultural machinery. 
‘The general exhibition of machinery -will be 
arranged in buildings surrounding the principal 
exhibition buildings ; in this manner the machi-- 
nery employed in the manufacture of each class 
of exhibits will be grouped with each class re- 
spectively, and visitors will be enabled to follow 
the manufacture of every class of goods, com- 
mencing from the machinery at work to the 
finished articles produced by its aid and ready 
for sale. A light railway, probably electric, will 
be arranged in the interior of the exhibition, 
with very frequent trains, The c/ow will in all 
probability be the immense Palace of Electricity, 
to be constructed before the Machine gallery, 
with a monumental chateau d’eau and water 


-| effects, the centre of night fétes. ‘This building 


| marvellous effects obtainable by means of elec- 


will be constructed in a light, elegant manner, 
with transparent walls, and will produce all the 


tricity. ‘The various plans and details of the 
whole Exposition scheme are now being prepared, 
and very shortly the first portion of the work ot 
construction will be commenced. a aaa 
The French Parliament has placed the sum of 
£20,000 at the disposal of the Kgyptian Govern- 


ment, for the construction of a reach School of | 


Archeology at Cairo, About 240 acres of 
ground has been bought in the Kasr-el-Nil 
quarter, close to the future Egyptian Museum, 
and the building will probably be completed 
towards the end of the year after next. : 

The Architecture rooms of the salons of the 
Champ de Mars and the Champs Elysées contain 
not a few interesting drawings and designs. 
Those at the Champ de Mars, although fewer in 
number than the exhibits at the rival salon, are 
very interesting on account of the progressive 
views of the exhibitors. It has long been the 
urgent desire of the organising body and the 
exhibitors ‘at the Champs Elysées to bring 
forward architecture out of its usual routine, and 
to give it the stamp of the present day, and also 
to interest to a greater extent the general public 
who, as a rule, looks upon the Architecture 
rooms and the drawings there exhibited as the 
most uninteresting portion of thesalon. In spite 
of all endeavours this desire has not been real- 
ised, especially at the Champs Elysées; the 
Salon of the Champ de Mars has, however, taken 
a step in this direction. At this latter salon the 
drawings and designs of architecture are ex- 
hibited on the walls of the rooms devoted to the 
exhibits of decorative art. In this manner archi- 
tecture becomes more closely associated with the 
materials and artistic appliances which form an 
essential portion of its whole, and the public, 
attracted to a greater degree by the exhibits of 
decorative art, is enabled to appreciate by the 
close companionship of the designs ‘and drawings 
ef architecture with the exhibits of the materials, 
such a8 ironwork, ceramic work, mosaic, stain- 
glass, &c., and also models to scale of certain | 
buildings, the interesting part which one section 
of exhibits plays when combined with the artistic 
imagination displayed by the designs on the sur- 
rounding walls; this attempt will certainly lead 
in the course of time to the evolution of the style 
of architecture fitted to the present epoch, and 
the materials of construction and decoration. 


One of the boldest of the seekers after a new 
style of architecture produced by new methods of 
construction is M. de Baudot, lecturing architect 
at the Trocadero, who first exhibited at the 
Champ de Mars, two years ago, drawings and 
details of a private villa for himself constructed 
after new methods, of which he is an ardent 
advocate. This is the system of construction 
with iron and cement, hollow walls for heating, 
isolating purposes, &c.—au interesting form of 
construction of walls of iron trellis-work, im- 
bedded in cement: This year this well-known 
architect exhibits details of the College Victor 
Hugo, an important building just completed and 
constructed after the above system, with exterior 
and interior covering of cement relieved by means 
of panels of terracotta and ceramic ware. ‘I'he 
same architect also exhibits a design for the 
Central Palace for the Exposition of 1900, con- 
structed wholly after the same principle. M. 
Frantz Jourdain exhibits a drawing of a small 
‘flat’ building, the facade of which is made 
interesting by means of coloured cement cover- 
ing, terracotta strings and mouldings, and 
enamelled bricks. A full-sized model of a 


billiard-room with divan at one extremity cails | 


for close attention. This is the work of M. 
Benouville, another advocate of rational con- 
struction ; the floors and vaulting are constructed 
of cement and iron, the vault-ribs combining at 
the same time a decorative effect with construc- 
tional strength. M. Guimard, architect, with 
the aid of M. Guerin, exhibits the decoration of a 
Parisian interior; the chief object of this com-_| 
position is a chimney-piece of a rather strange. 
shape, constructed of ceramic ware rather warm 
in tone. Amongst the other exhibits of the pro- 
gressive school is a house from the designs of 
Plumet, in which new produ@s of ceramics, tiles, 
and glazed bricks play an important part in the 
decoration. A monumental chimney for a winter 
garden, composed of iron and cement, earthen- 
ware and terracotta, is an exhibit by M. Chainé. 
M. Gout exhibits measured drawings of the 


ramparts of Vannes; and M. Besnard has eight | 


large sketches containing m 


and. . 


details of the Church 


-Bocherville. : : 


“At the Salon of the Champs Elysé 
immense stretches occupying the 
sidé of the rooms are the fashion 
Josso exhibits his ‘‘ Nantes Museum,” ; 
building in a rather interesting style 
tecture. There are a large number of t 
sent in for recent competitions, some 
mone or less interesting. M. Wable 
interesting works, one a charmingly colo 
elegantly designed Museum and the o 
excellent set of drawings of the 
Alhambra. *M. Pontremoli shows his 
drawings of the Forum of Nerva, and the 
Trajan, the Pallia gateway at Verona, the 
Florence, and other interesting studies i 
The reproductions of frescoes by M. Ype 
wonderful, as regards draughtmanship and 
ful colouring. M. Lafillée exhibits w« 
talent in his reproductions of old-wall p: 
of the XVth century, existing in the 
Cathedral. M. Deperthes has an interes 
well-drawn scheme for the decoratio 
Salle des Cariatides of the Paris Town Ha 
Tissandier exhibits eighteen charcoal dra. 
the ruins of Siamese Cambodge. The de 
a Necropolis by M. Hannotin is ex 
curious and original, as are all the inspirati 
this clever young architect. 

Animportant meeting of Parisian lan 
house proprietors, held lately at the H 
tinental, adopted the following resolution 
the recent law regarding the sanitation 0’ 
means of the entire-drainage system be wil 
that the system proposed for the drai 
town be entirely modified, and that the 
regulations regarding the prescribed nu 
water-closets for each house should not be 
to existing buildings, and that the clearing 
drains should be done by means of f 
reservoirs placed at the bottom of the down- 
In fact, a rather half-hearted and rounda 
of compromising the matter. ‘Their reas 
that the sending of all matter to the dra 
increase the infection of Paris, and 
grounds proposed for converting purpo 
not sufficient for the purpose; that in the. 
of the town and of agriculture the pres 
pits should be respected; that as water 
ing purposes had to be paid by the cub 
this commodity would be too expensive ‘ 
uses ; that the Pfefect of the Seine had ta 
much upon himself in ordering the 
water-closets by means of fresh water 
arrangement of one w.c. for each some 
set of three rooms was impossible for 
houses ; and that finally the system of 
paratus with flushing reservoir had 
demned by experience. Notwithsta 
interested opposition of Paris proprietors. 
of the Tout-a-l’égout will in all p 
and happily so, come into force nex 

The concours for plans and designs 
ing to contain the products of the Sevres 
the Exposition of 1900, produced sev: 
brilliant schemes, all of them however, : 
for the buildings designed by the Ecole 
much too fine and magnificent for any 
purpose. The prize (foundation Achill 
was carried off by M. Debat, whose fac 
plan were exceedingly original as rege 
and arrangement. The chief fa¢ 
building are covered witha fine ename 
decoration, and marble flat or in 1 
mural compositions telling the history 


ae 
eee 


Engineers and Architects of France, 
only lately been organised, has decided tc 
a congress of sanitation, health, and 
sanitary science, which will be held 
of Liberal Arts during the exhibition 1 
buildings. A large number of we 
engineers and architects help to form 
mittee, and representatives of 
syndicates are invited to take part. 

A committee is at present engaged 
the new law and scheme for a can 
Marseilles to the Rhone, and M. Edmond 


has just made an interesting report on’ 


dwelling on the general consequences 


posed piercing of the Simplon, which. 
the length of the canal by about 70 
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i SANTA ANA CANAL. 
tion, design, and construction of the 
a Ana Canal of the Bear Valley Irri- 
mpany are the subject of an elaborate 
by Me, William H. Hall, M.Am.Soc.0.E., 
Transactions of the American Society of 
ineers. The object of the Santa Ana 
ths delivery of water for irrigation and 
c use throughout a large district. Mr. 
paper is illustrated by map, plans, sections, 
and details. The construction shows con- 
e skill and resource. In the tunnels several 
are shown—some through rock, others 
1 cemented gravel and boulders; these are 
n section, which indicate the varied types 
ry. Through hard rock not requiring 


ie + 
12) 
ering 


all designers and manufacturers, such as the cases 
of ‘‘ Saunders v. Will,” “Le May v. Welch,” &c. 
Dr. Edmunds’s work will become a usefulauthority. 

——Petroleum ; its Development and Uses, by R. 
Netson Boyp, M.Inst.C.E. (London: Whittaker 
and Co.) is a little book giving general informa- 
tion about this valuable product, its origin, pro- 
duction, and mode of preparation. For users of 
this oil this useful compilation will be of interest. 
The chapter on petroleum engines, by Mr. A. H. 
Rowan, A.M.I.C.E., is a useful addition. Inan 
appendix the circular of the London County 
Council on the construction and management of 
petroleum lamps is given. Users of petroleum 
lamps ought to read the chapter on the flashing 
point and lamp accidents. By-Way History : 
No.1, Bletchingly (Batsford, 94, High Holborn).— 
This is the first of a series of illustrated pamphlets 
on English .and Continental villages, and is 
pleasantly written by Mr. J. Tavenor Perry, 
A.R.I.B.A. This disfranchised Surrey village 
is quite deserted by the present stream of traffic ; 
it possesses the earthworks of a former castle, and 
a fine parish church restored in the Classic style of 
the 17th century, and containing many brasses 
and monuments. Illustrations are given of the 
main street, its wayside signs, the church, and 
some queer and halt-timbered houses, and other 
typical features of an English village that has 
seen livelier days. 


Building Intelligence. 


Piymovutu.—Crown Hill Convalescent Home, 
which was founded in 1882, has been reconstructed 
and enlarged. The building is constructed of red 
Wellington brickwork. The upper portion of 
the walls and roof are covered with red Broseley 
tiles, with bands of dark blue tiles. The main 
walls are built hollow. The home accom- 
modates 22 patients (11 of each sex), with a 
common dining-room in the centre of the building, 
and dayrooms, matron’s and reception-rooms, 
store-rooms, and lavatories conveniently placed. 
Glazed verandahs surround the building, for the 
use of the patients. Separate halls, staircases, 
and corridors give access to the dormitories; 
situated on the first floor of the building, where 
lavatories, bathrooms, and linen closets are also 
arranged. The kitchen departmentis placed behind 
the dining-room, with the usual scullery, pantry, 
larder, washhouse, and other offices adjoining. 
Air-shafts for ventilating the rooms are carried 
to a large Boyle’s automatic ventilator, fixed in 
a turret in the centre of the building. The 
drainage system is fitted with Doulton’s automatic 
flushing tanks. Mr. Maddock, of Tamerton, has 
erected the building from designs by Messrs. 
King and Lister, architects, Plymouth. 


the tunnels were to be 6ft. 3in. wide 
. 6in. high, including arched top and 
In ground which required timbering 
ing, the arched crown is canted, com- 
wf three timbers—two canted side-pieces 
cross flat crown, these being temporary. 
finish is concrete for bottom and sides. 
er section for rock has a lining to 
tt the walls. There is a brick arched 
| backed ‘with concrete. Another section 
ugh cemented gravel is circular. These 
. forms are illustrated and described, 
cost stated. Elevations and sections 
tave and binder flumes,’’ with full 
} and photographic views of the canal, 
interest to the paper. Many ingenious 
hods were resorted to, as in the junctions, 
ng connections, &c. The sections and views 
pressure Pipes are of special interest. These 

edwood staves bound with round steel 
d with the end joints of staves closed by 
tongues let into saw kerfs in the stave 
For further details of this important 
we refer the reader to the February number 
Transactions. 
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Among the buildings at Florence injured by the 
recent earthquake are the National Museum, the 
Monastery of La Certosa, and several of the 
ancient palaces and picture-galleries, 


Two railway projects of some interest have been 


i 9 


The Farsley District Council have instructed Mr. 
Walker, C.E., to prepare a scheme for the sewering 
of. the district. 


Under the auspices of the Council of the Society 
of pntiquntres of Scotland, Dr. Joseph Anderson 
delivered, on Tuesday afternoon, the first of aseries| 1 : h 
of ten lectures on archeology in the National | rejected this week by Parliamentary committees— 
Museum of Antiquities, Queen-street, Edinburgh. | the Leigh and South Central Lancashire Railway 
The lectures are intended to communicate the| Bill, and the Stone and Swanley Light Railway 
general principles of archeology, with demon- | Bill. : 
strations from the objects in the museum; and the 
first of the course was devoted to an exposition of 
archeology—its science and methods. In subse- 
quent lectures Dr. Anderson will deal with the 
various periods, and illustrate them by reference to 
the articles found in Scotland belonging to those 
different periods. 


We learn that Messrs. C. Isler and Co., of Lon- 
don, have received orders from Mr. William 
Whiteley, of Westbourne-grove, to fix an artesian 
bored tube well and deep well pump machinery in 
connection with it, at Avonmore-road, West Ken- 
sington. The preference was given to this firm 
owing to their latest arrangements and improve- 
ments in their deep-well pumping machinery, which 
was approved of by Mr. G. D. Dennis, M.I.M.E., the 
engineer under whose superintendence the work is 
carried out. Wealso learn that the same firm have 
orders to supply all the turnstiles at the Harl’s Court 
Exhibition. This order was secured purely on the 
merits of their improved patent registering turn- 
stiles, Mr. Imre Kiralfy giving them the preference. 


Within the past few months the organin St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, has undergone material 
alterations and improvements at the hands of 
Messrs. Ingram and Co., of London and Hereford, 
The appearance of the organ has been improved by 
the addition of a carved oak case and a rearrange- 
ment of the grand pipes. The front represents 
three sides of a sexagon, with a turret-like pro- 
jection in the centre, in which seven pipes are 

rouped, | This is capped by a floral crown similar 
in design to the great stone crown of the cathedral. 
There are smaller projections and crowns at the 
angles, and between the crowns on pedestals are 
angel figures. The lower terminal of the central 
turret forms a carved canopy over the organist’s 
seat, and at the angles the projections are finished 
off as niches. At the level of the organ where the 
lower ends of the pipes fit into the case there is a 
broad carved band upon a red background. 


Extensive additions to thei Convent, Carysfort- 
avenue, Blackrock, Dublin, have just been com- 
pleted, and also the new chapel, which has been 
solemnly dedicated by the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, 
R.C. Archbishop of Dublin. The buildings consist 
of two wings three stories in height, connected 
by corridors communicating with the chapel, which 
forms the central feature. The southern wing is 
reserved for the novitiate, whilst the northern wing 
is set apart for industrial schools, laundry, &c. In 
general character the style is Classic. The walls 
are of masonry, faced with Kingscourt red pressed 
bricks, relieved by moulded granite string-courses, 
cornices, and keystones. The designs for the entire 
buildings were ee by. the late Mr. John L. 
Robinson, R.H.A., and since his decease they have 
been carried out under the superintendence of his 
successor, Mr. George L. O’Connor, C.E., architect, 
198, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. The con- 
tractor was Alderman Richard Toole, Upper Dorset- 
street, in the same city. 


> 


Mr, G. F. Watts, R.A., has given the Home 
Arts and Industries Association a cheque for 1,000 
guineas towards the endowment. fund which he and 
Mrs, Watts are raising, and which 1s needed to 
place the association in a sound position. The 
annual exhibition of the association will be held on 
June 13, at the Royal Albert Hall, : 


New R.C. schools for St. Andrew’s parish are 
about to be built in Great Brunswick-street, 
Dublin, on the site of Sibthorpe’s marble works. 
The buildings will accommodate 1,200 children, and 
will cost £5,200.. Mr. William Hague, Dawson- 
street, Dublin, is the architect, and Messrs. Michael 
Meade and Son, Great Brunswick-street, in the 
same city, are the contractors. 


A crematorium for Liverpool has just been com- 
pleted at Priory - road, Anfield. The system 
adopted is that of the Gorini furnace, and Mr. 
James Rhind is the architect, 


. The committee appointed to promote a public 
memorial to the late Rev. Dr. Dale, in commemora- 
tion of his public service in Birmingham, have 
decided that it shall take the form of a marble 
statue, to be placed in the City Art Gallery, ; 


A small hospital is about to be built in Dargle- 
road, Dublin, as a memorial of the late Father 
Healy. Mr, Albert E. Murray, of Dawson-street, 
Dublin, is the architect, and the contractor is Mr. 
Kiernan, of Talbot-street,-Dublin. 


A wing, which has just been added to jthe main 
building of Red House Home, Musselburgh, was 
opened on Saturday. The addition, which is on 
the west side of the main building, includes a 
dormitory for fifteen boys, a large room, a dining- 
room and a kitchen. At present there is provision 
for forty-five boys, and the additional accommo- 
dation will enable that number to be increased to 
sixty. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court, on Friday, before the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr, Justice Charles, judgment was given in 
an appeal from a decision of the County Court 
judge of Salford, dismissing an action by the Mersey 
and Irwell Watershed Joint Committee against the 
Salford Corporation, requiring the defendants to 
abstain from causing sewage to flow into the river 
Irwell and the Manchester Ship Canal. The real 
‘question at issue was whether the ship canal was 
within the jurisdiction of the committee. The 
Court Court judge had held that it was not, but 
their lordships decided that his finding was wrong, 
and allowed the appeal. Leave for further appeal 
was given, 


The new wing at Broomhill Nurses’ Home, 
Kirkintilloch, erected for the better accommodation 
of nurses and servants, was opened on Saturday by 
the Duchess of Montrose. The wing isa three-story 
building, containing dining-room, parlour, matron’s 
sitting-room and bedroom, and six double and three 
single bedrooms. It cost £2,500. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


sound,’’ and the remedying of defects. Professor 
ger Smith’s treatise will be of value to all 
who desire to master the principles of 
important science in its application to build- 
. ‘Ihe general principles of the science of 
d have been summarised in the earlier 
and some of the most successful buildings 
nd are illustrated in the text. We have 
uoted from this author in our recent 
m the subject, and we are glad to find 
the professor and ourselves are in general 
ement on many points, aud the methods for 
dying defects. Professor Roger Smith’s little 
ise is the only one we are acquainted with in 
ountry which attempts to apply the principles 
gp», and this new edition will be welcomed 
i The Law of Copyright on Designs, by 
mis E. Epmunps, Dr.Sc., LL.B., of the Inner 
ble, Barrister at Law, assisted by T. M. 
‘M.A., of Gray’s Inn, and Marcus W. 

B.A., of the Inner Temple (London: 
and Maxwell, Limited, Chancery -lane).— 
of copyright in designs is very little 
and’ Dr. Edmund’s treatise, which is 
and elucidatory of the law as it is, will 
me to all architects, engineers, manu- 
as well as the legal profession. The 
f the law of designs, the meaning of 
”’ the meaning of ‘new and original,’’ 
ion at exhibitions, imitation, infringe- 
nedies for infringement, and registration 
ects fully treated. All the more im- 
t cases are given in the text, and the table 
8 and index and appendices of statutes are 
and carefully prepared. Under the 
‘ Novelty ’’ the learned author discusses 
ect thoroughly under several titles such 
hose of ‘‘ new and original,’ ‘‘ publication,”’ 
ch phrases occur in the Act. In the first it is 
nm that to take a design out of the class of 
ns “‘new and original, and not previously 
ed,” it is necessary to prove that the same, 
aD pay the same, thing has been pro- 
eviously in a manner to become public 
, Prior publication is fatal. The cases 
ions cited under this head are important to 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Irswicu.—At the last meeting of the Ipswich 
board of guardians, the workhouse executive com- 
mittee reported that they had carefully considered 
the nineteen designs submitted to them for a new 
workhouse. They had selected six, numbered 
respectively 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, and 14, which they 
considered should be submitted to an architect as 
assessor for him to award the premiums. They 
were of opinion that the new workhouse need not 
exceed in cost £20,000, and though the designers’ 
estimate in one or two of the selected cases some- 
what exceeded that amount, they considered with 
certain modifications it might be reduced to that 
figure. ‘The accommodation required was for 
315 inmates. The competitors’ estimates for the 
selected plans, and the accommodation provided 
by them respectively, were as follows :— 


aay 


Accommoda- p Cubical contents. 
No. on. Estimate. Ricats 
p EN sae B2G Hssaves FIO; S04 ND oh os 1,122,277 
sy As 3) Ie War Oe 18,408'12 OF ...... 819,779 
Gelsiesi 3} 5! eee a 19.9827 '30 Opes, ie 910,174 
Uae S22. ta ccowe 20,565: 0-0" .....4. 902,421 
10 BLD wack e as DURSIO ARO. 7, 0: Verena voas 1,188,014 
1 DAG Tats 20000 20: 20 Pec 1,067,205 


- The committee, deemed it advisable that the 
assessor appointed should be one in whose decision 
all the competitors. might have perfect confidence. 
The President of the Royal Institute of Architects, 
having been consulted, recommended Mr. Charles 
Barry, F.5.A., of Westminster, who was willing 
to accept the post for a fee of 50 guineas and his 
travelling and hotel expenses. ‘The committee 
recommended that he be appointed assessor accord- 
ingly. The chairman moved the adoption of the 
report. An amendment was moved, and carried 
by 11-votes to 9, that Mr. Brightwen Binyon, 
Ipswich, architect, be asked whether he would 
act as assessor, and if so, at what fee; and by a 
further amendment it was decided also to write to 
a second local architect, Mr. W. Eade, 
F.R.I.B.A., to the like effect. 


OO 


CHIPS. 


Anew Free church is about to be laid at Fort- 
rose, N.B., at an estimated outlay of £2,500. Mr. 
John Robertson, of Inverness, is the architect. 


The Free Assembly Hall is the first of the large 
halls in Edinburgh to be lighted by electricity, and 
the new system of illumination was brought into 
operation at the opening of the general assembly 
yesterday (Thursday). The current has been 
obtained from the corporation service lines in the 
Lawnmarket, and the installation has been com- 
pleted by Smith and Co., electrical engineers, 
George-street. 


Archdeacon Richardson unveiled on Friday a 
tablet placed in St. Paul’s Church, West Brixton, 
to the memory of the late vicar, Dr. George Blake 
Concanon. 


Mr. John B, Halcott, who died in Albany, N.Y., 


on May 1, was an architect whose practice 
extended over nearly all the eastern part of New 
York State. 


Damage to the extent of over £3,000 was caused 
by a fire which occurred on Thursday night in last 
week in the timber stacks at Bo’ness belonging to 
‘Messrs. Love, Stewart, and Co., timber merchants 
of Glasgow and Bo’ness. 


New drapers’ premises have just been opened in 
High-street, St. Alban’s. Messrs. Salter and 
Glover, of London and St. Alban’s, were the 
architects, and the building contract has been 
carried out for £3,300 by Messrs. Thomas Turner 
and Co., Limited, of Watford, that for fittings 
being taken by Mr. Sykes, of Walbrook; B.C, 


_ At All Saints’ Church, Easington, on Thursday 
in last week, the Archbishop of York dedicated the 
new organ and bell. The organ, which cost over 
£150, was built and placed in the church by Messrs. 
James Conacher and Sons, Huddersfield. “The new 
bell was cast by Messrs. Mallaby and Sons, Mesham. 


At a general meeting of the Royal Academy, on 
Thursday evening in last week, Mr. J. W. Water- 
house, A.R.A., was elected an Academician. The 
promotion was generally anticipated, and the 
Academicians’ choice of the artist of ‘St. Cecilia ”’ 
in the present exhibition will be endorsed by most 
visitors to Burlington House. 


“ The Sage House, Brooklyn and St. Mark’s- 
avenues, Brooklyn, N.Y., has been successfully 
moved by B. C. Miller and Son, house-movers, of 
that city. The building is of stone, weighing about 
1,300 tons, and was built by a son of Mr. Russell 
Sage, of New York. The scontract for removal 
called for its being moved 30ft. toward St. Mark’s- 
avenue, and 203ft. towards Brooklyn-avenue, and 
that it should be raised 2}ft. on its foundations, 
sa was to be done without break or crack in the 
walls, YN e Tata 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. _—_—T 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents. All communications should be | 


drawn up.as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpivne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 

drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor ‘will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue StRAnD Newspaper Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s, 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract: Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Adyertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d, per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
epee can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

sher, 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current. week must reach the 
office not later than-3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion, 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ’”’ 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onx SHILLING ror TwENTY- 
FourR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
2 A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
ALIX., OL, LI, LIV., LVUOL,, LiX., LX., EXT, 
LXI., LXIIM., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


8. J.Crorrs. (We believe not, You are thinking of the 
hotel next to it, which he was concerned with.) 


Recetvep.—P. W. Watts.—S. J. M.—F. N. and Co.— 
Ciy. Eng.—J. E.—W. D. E. and Co.—F, Dawes. 


Intercommunication, — 


—+04— 
QUESTIONS. 


[11359.]—Modelling-Wax.—Would someone give 
ae the recipe for making modelling-wax !—Woop- 
ARVER, 


[11360.|—Sea-Water Supply.—Can any fellow- 
reader tell me of a town in England that has a sea-water 
service laid on to private houses !—QurrisrT. 

[11361.]—Cast.—I am anxious to get a casting of 
the elevation of a building. on a very small scale. 
Should I get a pattern in wood made? ‘Will some kind 
correspondent say how to proceed to secure a perfect cast 
in iron or bronze, &c. !—TuHE Founper. r 


een EE — | P Pe 
The business before Glasgow Dean of Guild 
Court on Friday was the heaviest on record. The 


cases numbered 81, and the total value of the 
property involved in the new application was 


£146,000. That sum includes £15,000 to be spent } 


and 


in alterations on the corn exchange, 1 
new Masonic hall in 


£11,500 in the erection of a 
West Regent-street, 


A committee submitted a report to the London 
County Council on Tuesday, urging that steps be 
taken to obtain Parliamentary powers to construct 
the proposed. new street from Holborn to the 
Strand ; but its consideration had to be adjourned, 
it being blocked by a discussion on unification. At 
the same meeting the Council decided to contribute 
three-fourths of the net cost (estimated at £11,460) 
for a proposed further improvement at Green- 
street, Leicester-square. 

The new bank building at Horncastle, for the 
Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Company, Ltd., 
is now almost complete. It is in the Late Gothic 


style, and has been designed by Mr. William Scorer, 
architect, Lincoln, Mr. Frank Bell and Mr. Geo. 
Pike (both of Horncastle) being the builders. The 
stone used bas been-Ancaster. The carving, both 
wood and stone, has been intrusted to Messrs. M, 
Tuttell and Son, architectural sculptors, Lincoln, - 


by 


furniture and effects by the neglig 


the hands of Mr. M 


occurred in the recent case about th 
Suburban Building Society (Time 
The point here was whether the ri 
given by the rules to a withdrawing 
be set aside or overridden by the terms : 
strument of dissolution executed under 
the Building Societies’ Act, 1874. By 
of the above-named society it was prov 
member might withdraw his inves' 
giving the required notice, and that 
entitled to be paid them out of the m 
payments of advanced members, pro | 
others who had also given notice of wit 
The plaintiff gave such a notice, and 1 
effective as, in this way, a cha 
funds of the society. It was not 
moneys were received, out of which, in 
nary course, this withdrawal would | 
But it appeared that the society exe 
of dissolution under the Act in Feb 
and this in effect provided that ¢ 
whether withdrawing or not, should -; 
after payment of creditors, depositor 
costs and expenses. In other words, t 
dissolution put an end to the plainti: 
under the rules as a withdrawing m 
titled to privilege over non-withdra: 
bers; and the point raised by the pres 
was whether this could or should’ 
effect. fed ORAL Van 1d 

Mr. Justice Stirling, in giving 
began by pointing out that admittedly 
funds in hand, out of which the plain 
notice of withdrawal could have cl: 
if the society had gone on, whil 
been wound up, his right to this mo 
have remained. Could it then be 
instrument of dissolution did. more 
ing-up? And could such a deed be pe: 
rescind rules under which this priority 
to withdrawing. members, when under 
these rules could only be altered afte 
and formal general m: ng of all th 
If this deed had the effect desired, 
acquired rights of withdrawing mem! 
taken away by a few other members 
interests and without any meeting 
judgment in favour of the plaintiff. 

_ Frep. W&THERFIELD, | 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, ] 

Norz.—All questions for sey i 
must be headed ‘‘ Borrprine News,’ 
reach my offices, as above, by Tes 
to insure answer same week. 


W. R.—Buitprne $Socrmry.—SHarus: 
do not consider that after an acct 1 
drawal you would be liable as a member in 
tion; but the point is not certain, and 
rules, &e. ERAN Dae tee 

B. N.—Tenancy.—Hovse.—; 
‘pairing premises {would be liable 


Dama 
for ¢ 
igence 

Ww. papier io 
practically 4 hoarding to obstruct t 
sufficient. As to the angle of light, eae! 
of fact and evidence, and 20 rule as 

Aupna.—Dxst.—Civs.—The only thit 
to issue execution against the goods 0 
the judgment you have obtaine ee 


Mr. James A. Weston, who died 
New Hampshire, on May 8th, was 
who had constructed many of the : 
waterworks of New Hampshire. - 
times elected Mayor of Manch 
twice elected Governor of New Ha 

‘The excursions of the Hast Riding 
Society commence on Monday next, w 
mains of a Roman road, villa, an 
Londesborough, will be visited, a 


‘burnholme and Burnby. The at 


members will in June be turned to an 


‘Patrington and Winestead. The 


some mounds near Scarborough Ha 


will be fraught with unusual ipteree 


‘it is believed, are the bury 


ag pla 
people hitherto untouched. The 1 

rtimer, of Dri 
y ie ved 


“7 ara 
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_ LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TRATION AT CaMBRIDGE.— BETTERMENT.”’ 
rthur Harston, F.S.I. (Messrs. A. and C, 
surveyors, Leadenhall-street, City), the 


b. 8). 
tion ee to Mr. Foster in respect of the 
ion of a building in Bank’s Court, Little St. 


e‘betterment”’ of their property consequent 


lildings’’ (in proximity or in contact there- 


other buildings.’’ 


a ng. 


and defendant, the Rev. E. POURS 
) 


de, such as the introduction of diaper and 
‘in gablets, without any suggestion of 
r such improvements. Charles M‘Govern, 
man to plaintiff, gave evidence of the style of 
gn, materials, and workmanship, proving that 
same artists had worked upon each of the two 
8. He valued the altar as being worth £110, 
ginal price having stood at £100 prior to the 
idant having reduced the price to £90. No 
atone was used in altar. Brian Broe gave 
ir evidence, valuing the work at £115 to £120; 
d been connected with the execution of some 
reds, if not thousands, -of altars, and éon- 
this one of the cheapest he had ever seen. 
ath stone had been used in the work, but 
stone, For defendant, Mr. W. H. Byrne, 
tect, said he had twice saen the altar in dispute, 
believed that Bath stone had been used. It 
Cheaper than Caen stone, and more easily 
ed, It was very difficult to discern between 
wo materials when damp. He considered that 
had been strictly carried out. Cross-ex- 
he valued the altar at £50 to £60. 
oned as to the value of materials and work- 
ship, amount of freight, and cost of erection, he 
answer these questions. Perhapsno Bath 
d been used in the work.. Mr. Albert BE. 
ay, of Dublin, architect, and secretary of the 
Hnstitute of Architects, said he valued the 
at £00. Mr. Conroy, architect and C.E., 
f, could not say if Bath stone had been used. 
ued the altar at about £50 or so, but he 
@not say how he arrived at that value. Mr. 
més, of Derry, said he considered the altar as 
5 badly executed, aid of it being mended with 
J . Loughrey, the defendant, 


- The Rey. 
requested plaintiff to introduce a stucco 
hich he bad; so as to reduce price by £10, 
ussion of Caen stone statue, but plaintiff 
d to introduce so barbarous a thing into his 
; that it was more like a ‘‘ Chinese 


\ 


appointed by the Local Government 
has published his award in the case of 
. The Cambridge Corporation (BurLDING 
The arbitrator fixes at £120 the 


lane, Cambridge, and the acquisition of the 
site by the corporation, and he further 
that the owners of the adjoining houses, 
and 19, Little St, Mary’s-lane, shall pay to 
ration in equal moieties the sum of £28 


j pulling down of Mr. Foster’s ‘ obstructive ”’ 
. This case is of great interest, being the 
tration under Section 38, Part II., or the 
poi the Working Classes Act, 1890, under 
he claimant’s building was adjudged to be 
structive’ building, which, in the words of 
is interpreted to be one which “‘ stops venti- 
or otherwise makes or conduces to make 


| to be in a condition unfit for human 

ition or dangerous or injurious to health; or 
syents proper measures from being carried into 
for remedying any nuisance injurious to 
hor other evils complained of in respect of 
The adjacent buildings 
h were so obstructive are two old tenements in 
6 St. Mary’s-lane, which let at 3s. 6d. per 
landlords paying rates; the owners of these 
mow, under the provisions of the Act above- 
ioned, to pay for the compulsory betterment of 
fproperty by the removal of the obstructive 


ewis, R. 
Mulready's “Tdle B 


ae ieee 
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Joss’? than a statue suitable for Christian purposes. 
He told plaintiff that it was good enough for the 


barbarians of parishioners whom he had to deal 


with. The jury returned a verdict for plaintiff for 


£78 3s., carrying the cost of both trials, and being 


within £3 of the amount of claim. 
MAINTENANCE,OF SEA WALLS.—RE AN ARBITRA- 


TION BETWEEN THE CounTY COUNCIL OF KENT AND 
THE SANDGATE Loca, Boarp.—In this case, heard 
by Justices Cave and Lawrance on Friday, the 
Local Government Board appealed from an order 
of Mr. Justice Day, at Chambers, calling upon that 
department to state a special case for the opinion of 
The Sandgate Local Board made a 
claim against the Kent County Council for expenses 
incurred during four years ending in 1893 in respect 


the Court. 


of the sea wall which had been built along the fore- 


shore of Sandgate to protect the main road from 
Folkestone to Hythe. The question of law which 


the County Council desired to raise was, whether, 


under an obligation to contribute to the maintenance 
of a road, they were bound to contribute to the 


support of the sea wall which protected the road. 


The matter had been arbitrated upon by the Local 
Government Board, and the Kent County Council 
desired that a case should be stated, or that the, 


award of the Board should be put in the form of 
special case for the decision of the Court. Th 


Local Government. Board had declined to state a 
In opposition to the appeal it was 
said that the point raised in the case was of very 
great importance, and ought to be determined, 
because in Kent there were hundreds of miles of 
coast, and a number of main roads in very much 
the same position as that between Folkestone and 


special case. 


Hythe. It was also argued that this was an arbi- 
tration within Section 24 of the Arbitration Act. 


Mr. Justice Cave said he thought the County 


Council were entitled to have a special case stated, 


and, therefore, the appeal would be dismissed with 


costs.—Mr. Justice Lawrance concurred. 


CHIPS, 


Works of water supply are about to be carried 


out at the workhouse at Clifden, at a cost of £1,200. 


Mr. W. Baird, of Dublin, is the contractor, and the 
engineer is Mr, James Perry, county surveyor for 


Galway. 


The memorial stone of St. Margaret's Established 


Church was laid at Barnhill, Broughty Ferry, N.B., 
on Saturday. The architect is Mr. Carmichael, of 
London. 


A select committee of the House of Lords have 
passed the preamble of a Bill promoted by the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company asking for an extension of time for the 
completion of the railway between the Dee Bridge 
and Birkenhead. 


The corporation of Great Yarmouth have resolved 
to apply for a further loan of £15,000 for electric- 
lighting purposes (on which £20,000 has already 
been spent), The working expenses of the electric 
light in April were £105 0s, 2d. and the income 
£76 16s. 4d., showing a loss of £28 3s. 10d. for the 
month, but this was £13 less than the lossin March. 


The large upper room of the town hall at 
Brisbane has been fitted up as a National Art 
Gallery for Queensland. The pictures have been 
hung by Mr. Godfrey Rivers, and the collection 
was formally inaugurated a month since by the 
Governor of Queensland, Sir H. W. Norman. 


At the Carnarvon Borough Sessions, on Monday, 
T. Wyan, joiner, who has been more than once an 
aspirant for municipal honours, was summoned for 
assaulting R. Lloyd Jones, C.E., the borough engi- 
neer. ‘The complainant was instructed to examine 
a building alleged to have been erected by Wynn 
in contrayention of the corporation by-laws. Upon 
hearing the nature of his errand, Wynn deliberately 
spat at him in the face. The defendant was fined 
5s. and costs, 


A company has been formed, with £100,000 
capital (already subscribed), for the construction, 
under an arrangement with the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, of a series of large warehouses at 
the Salford Docks. The contracts will probably be 
let before the end of the present month. There 
are to be seven fireproof warehouses, each of four 
stories, for grain and general merchandise, and 
thirteen seven-story warehouses, for the storage of 
cotton. 


At a sale of modern pictures at Christie’s, on 
Saturday, a drawing, ‘‘ A Welsh Funeral, Bettwys- 
y-Coed,” by David Cox, realised 2,400 guineas ; 
‘* Windsor Great Park,’ by the same artist, 1,350 
guineas; ‘* The Hesperides,’’ by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, 2,560 guineas ; and a set of four pictures by 
the same artist, illustrating the story of Pygmalion, 
3,500 guineas. Of several water- colour drawings 
by Tumer, ‘‘Lake Zug’? brought 1,100 guineas, 
and two others, ‘* Carew Castle’? and ‘‘ Arona,’’ 
700 guineaseach. The ‘‘ Bezestein Bazaar, Cairo,’’ 
by J. F. Lewis, R.A., realised 1,400 guineas, and 

oys’’ 1,100 guineas, 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. - 


Bitston.—The reservoir at Goldthorn Hall, from 
which Bilston will be served, is now nearing com- 
pletion. It isat a great elevation, and will havean 
outlet pipe 80ft. higher than the highest point in 
Bilston, The reservoir consists of an underground 
chamber covering nearly two-thirds of an acre, and 
will be capable of holding 750,000 gallons of water. 
The floor is 2ft. thick, and the side walls are 3ft. 6in. 
thick at the bottom, and 2ft. at the top. The top is 
covered with arches with a l0ft. span, and the cross- 
walls supporting them aré 2ft. thick. The water 
will flow into the chamber through a l4in. pipe 
and will pass into the reservoir through 27 o: 
Green’s air inlets set in stone from the Pennant 
Quarries, Bristol. The contractor for the work is 
Mr. H, Mill, of Maidenhead, and the engineer Mr. 
B. Latham, London ; while the resident engineer is 
Mr. C. L. Wilson. 


CROYDON AND TnE LAMBETH WATERWORKS.— 
An agreement has been entered into between the 
London County Council and the Corporation of 
Croydon with reference to the Lambeth Water 
(Transfer) Bill now before Parliament. Under this 
agreement the London County Council undertake, 
in the event of the Bill passing, to sell to the 
Corporation of Croydon ‘‘all the powers and 
liabilities for the distribution and supply of water 
possessed by or imposed upon the Lambeth Company 
within that portion of their limits of supply within 
the Borough of Croydon.’’ The price to be paid by 
the Corporation to the Council ‘‘is to be one 
twenty-first part of the total purchase money or 
other consideration paid by the Council for the 
purchase of the whole undertaking of the Lambeth 
Company, including costs; but less £30,000, being 
an agreed sum in. respect of the capital cost to the 
Corporation of establishing works for the supply of 
water to that portion of the Borough now supplied 
by the Lambeth Company.”’ 


Harirax.—The Local Government Board have 
suggested to the Halifax Town Council that the 
arrangements for the disposal of the town sewage 
should be reconsidered, It is supposed the Local 
Government Board are inclining in favour of a 
system of irrigation; but that is scarcely thought 
practicable in the cramped valley between Halifax 
and Elland. The Halifax plan is’ that of chemical 
precipitation, together with works for the filtration 
of the sewage effluent. The estimated cost of this 
scheme is about £21,000. 


a os 


The Washington Memorial Arch at New York 
was formally presented te the city last week. It is 
built of white marble, and consists of a single arch, 
supporting an entablature and attic, and springing 
from plain piers broken on the north side only by 
pedestals designed for the reception of groups of 
statuary. Above the impost, which is decorated 
with a Greek fret, are panels containing shields, 
The space around these shields is filled with trophies, 
treated in a decorative manner. 


The foundation-stone of the new Glasgow 
Samaritan Hospital for Women was laid on Satur- 
day by Lord Blythswood. Situated on the south , 
side of the city, near the Victoria Baths, and 
fronting Coplawhill road, the building—which 
is to be erected from the plans of Messrs, 
Macwhannel and Rogerson, architects, Glasgzow— 
consists of two blocks, The hospital block is to con- 
sist of two floors, each containing four wards 
capable of accommodating twenty-eight patients 
altogether. The administrative block will consist 
of three floors, and the buildings are to cost £8,000, 


The internal appearance of St. James’s Church, 
Morpeth, an edifice built fifty years ago, has been 
improved by the removal of the original plain 
chancel pews and the introduction of choir-stalls. 
They have been made by Messrs. Sopwith and Co., 
Newcastle, from designs by Messrs. Boolds and 
Hardy, architects, Morpeth. The material used is 
wainscot oak, and the style adopted is an adaptation 
of Norman zigzag; billet, nail-head, pellet, and 
lozenge - shaped mouldings, and conventional 
carvings are employed in all the stalls ; those for the 
priests are distinguished by having their ends further 
enriched with wood-carving ; the subjects of these 
being the cross with the fleur-de-lys, the Agnus 
Dei, a harp, cymbals, and a trumpet. 


Mr. J. 8, Sinclair, borough surveyor of Widnes, 
has prepared plans for the laying out of a portion 
of the Moss Brook Estate, Farnworth, as a ceme- 
tery, and the corporation are applying for sanction 
to borrow the money necessary for this purpose. 
The Moss Brook Estate covers 49 acres, and, with 
the buildings upon it, has been purchased by the 
corporation for £5,000. It is now proposed to la 
out fifteen acres of this land as a cemetery, an 
this is estimated to cost about £800, The Roman 
Catholic chapel will be in its own section of the 
ground; but it is proposed to build the Church of 
England and Nonconformist chapel close together. 
and join them by a tower and belfry. The cost o 
the chapels is estimated at £3,000. bh 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. — 


EpinsurcH.—The Argyll memorial and window 
in St. Giles’s Cathedral will be unveiled on Monday 
next, by the Marquis of Breadalbane, this being the 
234th anniversary of the execution of the Marquis 
of Argyll. The memorial is erected in St. Elois or 
the Hammermen’s Chapel, immediately to the west 
of the north doorway of the cathedral. The monu- 
ment, placed beneath the window, is 11ft. Gin. wide 
by 12ft. high. » It consists of a surbase of alabaster, 
enriched with Genoa green and vert campan 
marbles, supporting at each side two black marble 
columns and pilasters, with bronze ornaments 
and gilt caps and bases. These columns 
and pilasters carry an entablature, finished with 
pinnacles and pediment, inclosing the Argyll 
coat. of arms. Between the pilasters is an 
elaborate elliptical arch, beneath which rests 
the recumbent figure of the Marquis upon a carved 
and moulded sarcophagus. The recumbent figure 
has been designed and executed by Mr. Charles 
M‘Bride, The Marquis lies as if asleep, his head 
on a pillow, the body turned to the right, and the 
left foot crossed over the other. The attire is a 
nobleman’s costume of the period, kept. simpler 
than that of a cavalier’s to indicate the Marquis’s 
leaning to the Reformed doctrines. The right hand 
of the Marquis is laid upon a clasped Bible, and 
the left hand holds breast high a sword of the 
period, The principal inscription on the memorial is 
contained in an oval panel of white alabaster, 
The window, which is by the Glass Stainers’ 
Company, Glasgow, contains the arms of the 
Marquis’s chief adherents and friends grouped 
round the Argyll arms, which occupy the centre of 
the window. The memorial has been designed by 
Messrs, Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
and has cost £1,000. 


EXxETER.—The memorial to Sir John C. Bucknill, 
the founder of the original Volunteer movement in 
1852, will be unyeiled to-day (Friday) by the Duke 
of Cambridge. The memorial stands just outside 
the walls on the site of the Saxon castle, It has 
been designed by Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade, 
A.R.I.B.A., of University Chambers, Gordon- 
square, W.C., a native of Exeter, and the struc- 
ture has been carried out in its entirety by Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Longbrook-street, Exeter. 
The cl paar and base are of grey granite, 
quarried from the Tors at Princetown. Ni above 
(save the inscription tablets and the medallion bust 
which are in hard Sicilian marble) is in Portland 
stone. It risesto an altitude of nearly 25ft. ; above 
the pedestal is a bust memorial portrait of Sir John, 
and on the other three sides are inscriptions, From 
this point the structure tapers considerably, and 
amidst crisp foliage occur the dates 1852 and 
1894, as well as the Exeter City Arms, and the 
initial letters ““V. R.”? The whole is surmounted 
by a fluted column and a regal diadem carved in 
solid stone. 
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At St. Oswald’s Church, Sowerby, last week, the 
Archbishop of York dedicated a new stained-glass 
window, representing St. Luke, and an oak reredos, 
Both are memorials, and the reredos was executed 
by Mr. Knowles, of York. 


There seems a possibility, after all, that the pro- 
mised premiums will be duly paid in the abortive 
competition for the City Hall of New York. The 
Legislature of New York State has passed a bill 
authorising the Board of Estimate to pay six prizes 
—one of 7,000dols., and five.of 2,000dols. each—and 
the bill has been accepted by Major Strong. The 
names of the six prize-winners are still in the 
envelopes in which they were sealed up by the jury 
of award. The envelopes have never been 
opened, and, with the plans, are in the custody of 
the comptroller. 


A dedicatory service was held on Friday night at 
the Church of St. Agnes, Birch, near Manchester. 
The church, which is situated in Slade-lane, was 
built ten years ago, and enlargement has become a 
necessity. Room for about 200 more persons is 
obtained by the erection of a north aisle, divided 
from the nave by an arcade of four pointed arches, 
The aisle terminates at the west end with a semi- 


circular apse, On the north side are three large 


equal gables. Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester, || 


the architect of the original church, has designed 
and superintended the new work, which has been 
carried out by Mr. Thomas Scott, who. was the 
builder of the older portion of the fabric. 


* A great improvement is about to be carried out 
along the beach at Newton, Ayr. For the exten- 
sion of their traffic to Ayr Dock and Harbour, the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway required an 
old service road in Newton running parallel with 
their present line of railway. The old road has 
« been surrendered on condition that the Railway 
' Company make a new road along the beach, and 
also construct an esplanade wall, extending for 
about.700 yards from the Old Salt Pans, Newton 
northward along the beach. The new road and 
wall, it is estimated, will cost from £4,000 to £5,000, 
of which the council is to pay £1,000... 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. | te 
PARLIAMENT-STBEET IMPROVEMENT. — On the} 
order for the second reading of the Westminster| | 
(Parliament-street, &c.) Improvements Bill being 
reached on Monday night, Mr. H. Gladstone said 
the Bill proposed to renew certain powers granted 
by a previous ‘private Act to a local company to 
acquire land in Parliament-street, Westminster, for 
the purpose of erecting buildings upon it. The 
question was one of very considerable public 
interest. The Government, having considered it, 
had come to the conclusion that it was desirable to 
take the land themselves for their own purposes. 
As he did not wish to take the House by surp 


A picrure of the Umbri choo! 
tectural Study with Figures,” 
Becafumi, 1486—1551, has been pr 
National Gallery by Mr. George 
measures 5ft. in width by 2ft. 4in. 
numbered 1430, and has been hung 
wall of Room IV. To the left ot t 
picture is a portico approached by fligh 
steps, and having behind it an ¢ 
Beneath the porch and in the fore; 
groups of men, women, and children g 
in sixteenth century style, while in t 


rise, 
he begged to move that the debate be adjourned 
till Thursday, when he should be prune to make 
a full statement of the position of the Government 
upon the question. The motion was agreed to. 
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An adjudication in bankruptcy has been made in 
the case of Arthur Lewis, of Hove, surveyor. 


A porcelain factory, on the model of that of 
Sévres, has been recently established within the 
precincts of the Sultan of [urkey’s private residence 
at Yildiz Kiosk. The foremen and workmen have 
so far been French, but they are acting as instructors 
to Turkish hands, under the superintendence of 
Selim Melhame Effendi, the future chief of the 
little factory. The kaolin used there is of excellent 
quality, and is found near Tchatalja. 


The year promises to be a busy one in New York 
city, chiefly in the construction ot huge and lofty 
“commercial buildings.’?. Some twenty of these 
are about to be built for offices and hotels, costing 
in the aggregate about £2,800,000 sterling. 

The official returns from Tokenhouse-yard Mart See ia oti 
show an aggregate for last week of £103,680, ied egies shed wipers 
indicating a satisfactory improvement in the state | 81° visiting the annual exhibition, w 
of the estate market. be held this year on June 13th and follow 


artes 

The urban council of Wellington, Salop, after Siete Boye ee wee aon dona 
considering at the last meeting a report by Mr. Tue question of appointing an arc 
Mouson, the surveyor, as to the method of dealing | museum and art gallery, to be erected 
with the sewage of the town, decided to invite Mr. | has at length been settled. It will be 
Stooke, C.E., to prepare and submit a sewage | that the committee of the corporation 
scheme. ‘ appoint Mr, Edwin Seward, R.C.A. 

A park of 45 acres, situate on the fringe of the | of igi ildi 
Black Country, is being laid out at West Smeth- |; 
wick under the direction of Mr. Henman, architect 
of Birmingham. The contract for the octagonal 
refreshment room has been taken by Messrs. J. 
Harley and Son, of Smethwick. 


The school board for Mitcham, Surrey, decided 
at their last meeting to enlarge the schools at 
Killick’s-lane, and appointed Mr. R. M, Chart, 
from whose plans the present schools were built, as 


the architect. They also appointed Mr. H. P. : +195 ates 
Burke-Downing as architect of the proposed new Sle ahoulatte a tarewn ener ans 
schools at Singlegate, and Mr, Carter Pegg, of the last meeting of the museahd contin 


Thornton Heath hitect of the schools at : ; 
Power Gieeied Fee Pena aes tte oan corporation, the Mayor Sia Nea 
: be retained as architect to the comm: 
On Saturday the foundation-stone of a new “1 a5 mary DER 
Wesleyan church was laid at Guiseley. There will clair sears fh he ws ses if th 
be accommodation for 800 persons, and the cost will | /@im upon the committee to app 
was a moral claim which ought : 


be over £5,000. Th luti a 
The committee appointed by’ the. House of CEN nee ee uaane 


: Sg eR lved that the memorialists 
Commons approved, on Friday, a provisional order | 745 TS ; ocean ce Nua 
for regulating the Highroad Well Park, at Halifax. | that the committee felt —_ morall 
The park, which is eight acres in area, was origin. | 7etain Mr. Seward as ifs arc uitect. 
ally a moor, and isnow in course of being laid out 1 
as ornamental grounds. 


The corporation of Wakefield have received a 
communication from the Local Government Board 
sanctioning the purchase by them of 53 acres of 
land at Calder Vale for the proposed sewage works, 
and permitting the money to be borrowed for their 
construction. 


ae chapter house of Daher ola ee 
has been restored as part of the Bishop Lightfoot | yidino for an extension of time 
memorial, will be handed over by the Lord- Mere aa computa -purcha 
Lieutenant of the county, on behalf of the com- thoneishbourhood of Charnes 
mittee, to the dean and chapter on Thursday, rest The intontion wie bean 
June 13th, It will then be dedicated by the bishop i hee that <distiguret Chg 


Shh ee ment-street, and. make — 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- | jousos reaching ag tap eae 


chester, have just supplied some of their patent | — . ae 
Manchester soubes to As Woodhouse Sahibels, for wall ast eager ee 
the Normanton School Board, we patent ae eat’ pe Diakians “it ‘ying sf 
stoves previously supplied havin roved very |) aOR eae 
sageniciory, oe hs Me 7 | the block se eee and a 
ay Me Abbey with a broad swec 

St. Cuathbert’s College, at Worksop, will be | Tie a a apy 
dedicated by the Bishop’ of Southivall on Sep- completed la Se eter 
tember 4, the Translation of St. Cuthbert, and the | mest avenues in the world, 
day on which the foundation stone was laid by the | greater part of its distan Coe 
Duke of Newcastle in 1890, The buildings, which | and the Houses of Parliament. 
will be sufficient for an instalment of 200 boarders, | is that, asin Holbor _Viad 
include a great hall, 116ft. in length, libraries, | land-avenue, some of t! 
classrooms, masters’ rooms, provost’s lodgings, | broadened thorou: 
dormitories, &c., and have cost £18,400. Another | 
wing, which will contain a temporary chapel, has 
been commenced. Messrs. Carpenter and Ingelow | 


London County Council. The flagsto: 
removed from the railed-in areas on eitherside 
central portico, and the spaces are laid y 


Mr. G. F. Warrs, R.A. “ha 
ample proof of the great interest. 
work of the society known as ‘* T' 
and Industries Association,’ by pr 
with the magnificent gift of a ¢ 
thousand guineas towards the Endowm: 


is badly needed to 
position. The pub h 
becoming acquainted with the gr 


building, and has visited the leading a 
of England and of the Continent 
improve the scheme. The Cardiff 
Wales and Monmouthshire Architects’ { 
which Mr. Seward was the president, 0 
the commission being given to 


memorial to the corporation — ing 


stone, and has determined to 
necessary for the widening of Par! 
at the end faeing Westminster 
leading up to the Houses of Parl 
piece of work has long been a ten 
speculative builder. There 

House a Bill, promoted by privat 


yielded to the solicitations of Mr H 


are the architects. — 


hes ; Rees 
m ent, and, like the London County 
d the cost occasionally exceeds the 
tes. At the last meeting of the council the 
‘committee reported that the cost of the 
Burford-road, one of the enterprises 
by the works department, had been 
. 6d., whereas the estimate of Mr. 
Angell, the borough engineer, of the cost 
830. The committee did not regard the 
ce between the estimate and cost as ex- 
and this view was evidently concurred 
by the members generally, for at the same 
it was agreed that the work of construct- 
main sewer in Plaistow-road and paving 
paths around the Beckton-road Recreation 
be placed in the hands of the works 
ent to carry out forthwith. 
City Council of Birmingham were in an 
a mood at their meeting on Tuesday. 
s committee recommended an increase of 
ry of Mr. Hack, engineer of the Saltley 
asworks, from £1,050 to £1,200 per annum ; 
council negatived the recommendation by 
s to 22. They also shelved a proposal 
the salary of the superintendent of the 
department (Mr. Barrett) from £350 to 
A long’ discussion took place upon the 
submitted by the water committee for 
6 for the management and engineering 
he department during the period that the 
supply scheme is being carried out. The 
me of the committee, involving some re- 
angement of work upon the existing staff, and 
engagement of Mr. Henry Davey, of West- 
er, as consulting engineer, at £200 a year, 
approved; but the council rejected the 
iendation to increase the salary of Mr. 
Lees, the secretary, from £600 to £800 
nnum, in consideration of the additional 
hich would devolve upon him, although 
ecessor was paid £900 a year. 


the course of a discussion in the House of 
the other night on the proposed outlay on 
sconstruction of Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 
blin, great discrepancies in the estimates were 
uifested. Lord Ribblesdale, for the Govern- 
‘said the estimated cost was £60,000, and 
ms was confirmed by Lord Powerscourt. On 
i@ Other hand, Lords Ashbourne and Belmore 
: that the expenditure would reach 
0,000. Lord Salisbury suggested, as a solu- 
m of the discrepancy, that in Ireland it was 
universal custom of architects to spend twice 
‘amount of their original estimates. This sally 
received with general laughter. 


designs for the Minnesota State Capitol 
all been rejected by the commission. It 
ty be remembered that the terms offered by 
State were not acceptable to the profession 
tally, and most architects of professional 
ation refused to enter the competition. 
equal premiums.of £100 sterling each have 
warded to Messrs. Wendell and Hum- 
of Denver; Herman Kretz and Co., of 
1; George R. Mann, of St. Louis; W. H. 
nis, of Minneapolis; and Messrs. Radcliffe 
‘Willoughby, of Duluth, but none of the 
igns have been selected for execution. The 
Mmmissioners explain the rejection of the 
| by saying that in some cases the cost 
vidently exceed the limit imposed by law, 
in others, including two of those which 
ed premiums, the legislative chambers were 
on the first, or main, floor, which, in their 
mt, was objectionable. A new competi- 
ito be held; but as the Legislature does 
neet again for two years, and there is no 
ximation for doing any work on the build- 
nd none, indeed, can be made till the 
m. of 1897-8—the outlook for starters in the 
d heat does not look very promising. 


ae 
ved 


A committee of the Leeds Corporation who have 
‘some time past been inquiring into the various 
tems of tramway traction have now completed 
sir report, The document sets forth the grounds 
which the electric system—conduit in the 
of the city and overhead elsewhere—is recom - 
d for adoption, If carried out, it will super- 
the present costly system of haulage by steam 
orse-power. 


The foundation stone of extensions to Didsbury 
h Church was laid on Friday. The extensions, 
1are from er prepared by Messrs. Preston 
ghan, of Manchester, include the erection 
and choir vestries, the building of an 
amber, and the addition of forty seats. 
ted cost is about £2,000. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


SarurDAy (TOo-morrow).—St. Paul’s Ecclesiological So- 
ciety. Visit to Bromley. Trains from 
St. Paul’s Station, 2.40; Victoria, 2.42; 
and Cannon-street, 2.53 p.m. weer. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
Visits to Kelso Abbey and Floors Castle. 
Leave Waverley Station, 1.55 p.m. 
London and Provincial Builders’ Fore- 
men’s Association. Meeting at the Me- 
morial Hall, E.C. 7.30 p.m. sy 
Monpay.—Surveyors’ Institution. Annual meeting at 
12, Great George-street, S.W. 3 p.m. 
Annual dinner at Holborn Restaurant, 


6.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts. “Japanese Art 


Industries,’ Cantor Lecture No. 2, by 
est Hart, D.C.L. 8 p.m. 
Turspay.—Society of Arts. “The Decoration of St. 
} Paul’s,” by Professor W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A. 8 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Annual 
meeting at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall. 8 p.m. 
Wepnespay.— Carpenters’ Hall Lectures. ‘Strength 
and Strains in Wood,” by F. R. Farrow, 
F.R.I.B.A. 8 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
Annual meeting at the Royal Institution, 
Edinburgh. 8 p.m. 
Frinay.—Architectural Association. Annual dinner at 
Holborn Restaurant. 7 p.m. 
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Mr. Rienzi Walton, Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at the union offices, 
Wakefield, on Friday, into an application by the 
Wakefield Rural District Council for sanction to 
borrow £11,000 for works of sewage and sewerage 
disposal works for the parishes of Outwood and 
Stanley. Mr. Frank Massie, the engineer to the 
council, explained that the money was required to 
complete the purchase of 31 acres of land at 
Smalley Bight, Stanley ; there was £4,900 for excess 
works, and it was proposed to lay about 43 miles 
of new sewers. 

The Primitive Methodist chapel at Bamford, 
near Rochdale, is being reconstructed. The works 
include a lengthening of the building and its re- 
roofing, reseating,, new windows, rostrum, and 
heating-apparatus. Mr, J. D. Mould, of Bury and 
Manchester, is the architect, and the contractor is 
Mr. W. Briggs, of Rochdale. Memorial stones 
were laid on Saturday last. 


An infants’ school, which has been added to the 
buildings attached to St. Luke’s Church, Beeston 
Hill, Leeds, was opened on Saturday afternoon. 
The building vig hye a gymnasium, four class- 
rooms, a small hall, and cloakrooms, Mr. W. B. 
Braithwaite, of Leeds, is the architect, and the 
outlay has been £1,500. 


Mr. F. S. Button, borough surveyor of Burnley, 
has intimated his intention of resigning his position. 
His salary is £550 a year. 


A number of Manchester capitalists have formed 
a company with a capital of £20,000, for purchasing 
the Gorsey Hill and Stoney Hey estates, comprising 
the loftiest eminence in the Wallasey district at 
New Brighton. It is intended to erect a tower on 
the summit of the hill. The grounds will be laid 
out on the lines of Belle Vue at Manchester and the 
Douglas pavilions and pees grounds, and pro- 
vision is made for a football ground, surrounded by 
a racing and'cycling track, Mr. Huon A. Matear, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Birkdale, will act as architect to the 
undertaking. 

An organ, built by Mr. Hewitt, of Leicester, at a 
cost of £155, was dedicated in the parish church of 
Exhall, near Coventry, on Friday. 


The town council of Hereford having applied for 
sanction to borrow £5,500 for the provision of a hop 
market and warehouses in Broad and Aubrey- 
streets, and also £3,000 for works of water supply, 
an inghiry was held at the Guildhall, Here on 
Wednesday week, by Mr. Thomas Codrington, 
C.E., an inspector for the Local Government 
Board. Mr. J. Parker, the city surveyor, explained 
the proposals, 

The town council of West Ham have just 
received the last award in the arbitration relating 
to the compensation to be paid in connection with 
the widening of the Iron Bridge Approach. The 
claims were, in all, £15,714, and the total amounts 
awarded were £3,795. 


An infirmary for females is being added to the 
Staffordshire County Lunatic Asylum at Burnt- 
wood. Messrs. Thomas Lowe and Sons, of Burton- 
on-Trent, are the contractors. ¥ 


A Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary is about 
to be built at New Ross, from designs by Mr. 
Walter G. Doolan, M.A., of Dublin. The con- 
tract has been taken at £16,000 by Mr. A. Cullen, 
of New Ross. 


The new Free Church at Keiss was opened on 
Friday by the Rev. Dr. Stalker, Glasgow. The 
church is a Gothic structure, from plans by Mr. 
Brims, architect, Wick, and is seated for about 450 


persons, 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 
FELIxXsTOWE.—The navvies, about a hundred in 


number, employed in excavation by Messrs, Hughes 
and Lancaster, the contractors for laying the com- 
pressed-air mains in connection with the sewerage 
works now in progress, struck work last week for 
increase of pay 
Meanwhile the labourers in the employ of Messrs. 
Dickson, of St. Alban’s, who are laying i 
tating sewers, and of Mr. Fred. Bennett, of Ipswich, 
who are constructing the outfall tanks and ejector 
chambers, continued working at 4d. per hour. 
long as this was the case, Messrs Hughes and 
Lancaster declined to advance their men’s wages. 
The labourers in the employ of the other two firms 
have since given notice that, unless they were 
advanced to 44d. per hour, they should strike. ' 
was refused; but Mr. Bennett has since conceded 
the advance, and his men have resumed work. 


to 5d. per hour instead of 44d. 


the gravi- 


So 


This 


Lrrps.—Affairs with references to the strike of 


joiners in Leeds remain stationary. The masters 
seem firm, and the men are equally so. 
have a.rich society at their back, and the 360 odd 
men affected by the despute are receiving, on an 
average, about 18s. 
comes from the funds of the society, and the other 
3s. is contributed by those of their fellows who are 
in employment. 
offered by the masters, and 84d, per hour is demanded 
by the men. 


The latter 
r week, Ofthis amount lds. 


The difference is small, 8id. is 


LivERPOOL.—The dispute between the working 


upholsterers of Liverpool and district and their 
employers has been brought to an amicable settle- 
ment, 
owing to their deman 
from 8d. to 8id. per hour, and for a reduction of 
hours from 54 to 51 per week being refused. On 
Tuesday the masters held a meeting to consider the 
position of affairs, and the whole question was 
discussed with a deputation from the men who 
attended the gathering. In the end an advance of 
wages was granted, and the men resumed work on 


A fortnight ago the men ceased work, 
for an increase of wages 


Wednesday morning. 
Lonpon BuintpInc TRADE Crisis.—The dispute 


in the building trade is again assuming a threaten- 
ing aspect, consequent upon the determination of 
the men belonging to the various unions not to 
accept the appointment of an arbitrator to settle 
the question of the proposed new rules, so far as 


sub-letting is concerned ; they will insist upon the 
continued observance by the employers of the 1892 
agreement. 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD.—The wages of 


joiners and plumbers have recently been advanced 


3d. per hour, making 9d. per hour. Stonemasons, 
who have had 9d. for two or three years, have 
arranged for sundry alterations in their working 
rules which will be of considerable advantage to 
the workmen. The plasterers have been offered 
9d, per hour, but demand 93d. and some altera- 
tions in the working rules, to which the employers 
object. They have been on strike four or five 


weeks. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins and a jury tried an action, 
on Monday, brought by Mr. J. M. Macey, a builder 
of Wych-street, Strand, against three members of 
the committee of the Westminster Tennis Club, for 
work done in the construction of a tennis court. 
The committee denied that they were personally 
liable ; but the judge remarked that the plaintiff, 
having done the work, ought to be paid, and judge- 
ment wasentered by consent for the plaintiff for 
£100 and taxed costs. 


At the Lambeth Police-court the charges against 
Thomas Edward Hale, foreman carpenter, and 
Thomas Spicer, foreman of works at the Brixton 
Theatre, of stealing materials from the building 
were withdrawn. r. A. Wheeler, the contractor 
for the erection of the theatre, said all the material 
belonged to him, and he had every confidence in 
prisoners, who were stillin his employ. Mr. Noble, 
who now claimed to be in possession of the site, 
was never in possession of the works. Prisoners, 
who had been on bail, were discharged. 


The decision of the House of Lords committee 
was given on Monday in the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Bill. The committee stated that 
they clearly understood from counsel that it was 
the honest intention of both the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Company and the Metro- 

olitan Company to go before the Standing Orders 
Chantlithe in a joint application for additional 
provisions for the transfer of all the powers sought 
by the Bill for the construction and maintenance of 
the railway between Wembley Park and Finchley- 
road Stations to the Metropolitan Company, the 
Sheffield Company to have the exclusive use of the 
néw lines of railway. Should the railway be made 
by the Sheffield Company, the Metropolitan Com- 
pany to have powers to purchase and take over the 
railway within six months after completion. 
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The annual dinner of the Architectural Associa- 
tion will be held on Friday in next week, May 31st, 
at the Holborn Restaurant. 


Mr. Douglass, .C.E., has visited Sennen Cove, 
Lands-end, for the purpose of preparing plans for 
the new lifeboat-house and slipway which the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution has determined 
to construct at that place. The improvements will 
include the enlargement of the breakwater. 


At the last meeting of the Lathom and Burscough 
Urban District Council, it was resolved to app!y for 
power to borrow £12,800 for the purpose of com- 
pleting the water supply scheme for the district. 
The engineers:for the scheme are Messrs. Wood and 
Brodie, of 3, Cook-street, Liverpool. 


A new hotel has just been opened at Bundoran, 
Co. Donegal. . It is Early English in style, and was 
designed by Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., of Dublin, 
Mr. A, P. Sharpe, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, 
was the builder. 


A memorial cross has been erected over the grave 
of Dr. James Atlay, the late Bishop of Hereford, in 
the cloister ground at Hereford. The lower part is 
in blue Pennant stone, in the form of a Latin cross, 
with chamfered edges; the upper part in white 
Sicilian marble, following the form of a cross. on 
its surface being an inscription in lead letters. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. Robert Clarke, 
Commercial-road, Hereford. 


The final series of mural decorations illustrating 
the Art of Music have now been completed and 
placed in the Donaldson Museum at the Royal 
College of Music. These paintings, which were 
presented by Mr. Donaldson, have been executed 
yb M. Gaston de Vaere. 


At Monday’s meeting of the school board for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. W. Lister Newcombe was 
appointed architect for a new school to be built at 
South Byker. 


The annual excursion of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association will take place on Saturday, 
June 22, and will be to Mount Stuart House, 
Rothesay Castle, St. Blane’s Chapel, and Rothesay 
Church. Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., ,will 
act as leader. 
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W. H. LASCBLLES and Co., 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


TELEPHONE Neo. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses. 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATTON. 


HAM -HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Cotoun of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS. 16. Craven-street, Strand. W.C 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS, ? 


*," Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender; it adds to the value of the information. 


Asuwortn, Lanos.—For building a turret at St. 
James’s Church, for tubular bells :— 
Diggle, 8., Heywood (accepted), 


i = 


plove J 


Bu 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


DaRManTorTs 


CTI 


CN a PE ee 


CLAZED BRICKS 


Burmantofts Ivory While & 


BURMANTOFR TS 


ApeRavon.—For building a Welsh church, 

tions to the National Schools: = =) 
Thomas, E., Seven Sisters, Neath... £1,702 
Gaen, C-and F.,. Port Talbot. 4. Wy 
Davies, J.. Aberavon... {act lye: 
Cox, M., Port Talbot... 22> 4 
Rees, J. and §., Aberavon* ... 

va * Accepted. 


AsrRAvon.—For building an infants” school, 
tions to St. Joseph’s R.C. Schools: —~ ws 
Gain, C, and F.. Port Talbot 
Cox, M., Port Talbot :. ~  ... GO 
Rees, J. and §., Aberayon ©... NE SaaS, 

Davies, J., Aberayon (accepted) .., 


eh: 


Avprenuam, Herts.—For works of dre 


ham, for the Watford Rural District Coun 
suryeyor ;— p Wz : 
Judge, W. 5a ae 
Burnhill Bros; 3... ... 
Mann -+.. Mis ca 


bea eer) (ett 3 
Dupont (accepted) SF iu Sees 
Bournemouru.—For’ alterations’ and‘ ad 
Congregational Church, Pokesdown. |” 


and Donkin, Yelverton Chambers, Bournemo: 
tects and surveyors. Quantities supplied ;— 


Baker, G., Wimborne oveg CL 
Smith, H. ig alan 
George and Harding ,,. ase ead 
Hoare, W. oH cae 


McWilliam and Son ... 
Entwisle and Cox... 

Jenkins and Sons ts ey ap 
Eleock, F. (accepted) ., wae init 


(Rest of Bournemouth.) 


Bristou.—For new Wilts and Dorset Ba 
Mr. G. M. Silley, 17, Crayen-street, Strax 
W.C., architect : — : 

Mullings, Devizes 
Davis, J.B. *) re Sen atnaty &E 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Ltd... .,., 11,3 
Church, W..., hes ale! dees oA) 
Wilkins, @..H.... 
Humphreys, G. 

Durnford, M. .,, 

Love and Waite 

Walters,E.  .. a ee 
Jones and Co., Gloucester ... 
Forse, H. A, .... ips 
Hatherley and Carr .., 
Hayward Bros., Bath 

Cowlin and Sons 


Hayes, C, A. ... of ot i 
(Rest of Bristol.): 
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THE ASSESSOR QUESTION AGAIN. 


{HVERAT, matters relating to competitions 
) just now invite attention. The first is 
t Ipswich. The Board of Guardians there 
fecently received 19 designs for a new 
rkhouse. Out of these, they themselves 
ed six, and haying done so, ° they 
ed to callin an assessor, ‘‘in whom ail 
competitors should have perfect confi- 
o,” that he might adjudge the premiums, 
othe best designs sent -in, but to some 
the selected six.’ The Board may, for 
hing we know, ‘be acting with perfect 
mesty. Cuardians are not always men of 
liant intellect, and it may not have 
gurred to them that competitors will 
iguire’ why the assessor, when he is 
pointed, should not be left free to make 
iselection from the whole of the designs. 
he is not competent to do this, why call 
mM in at allP Why shut out 13 sets of 
wings from his consideration? If the 
ard are able to select the six best plans 
t of the nineteen, why, in the name of all 
at is reasonable, cannot they go on’ and 
lect the best two out of the six? They 
ly explain it; but on the surface, this 
fe of things looks very odd. The experi- 
ced competitor can hardly fail to have his 
Ispicions, suspicions which we earnestly 
@ will prove unfounded, ‘‘My ex- 
jence,’ he may say, “has shown mo 
reat many cases in which the boasted 
nymity of designs has been the shallowest 
mpostures. All the nonsense about num- 
ing the sets of drawings, and the rest of it, 
turned out to be a mere screen set up to 
a piece of local jobbery. The com- 
es, it is said, haye not known, or cared 
ow, the authorship of works sent by 
siders; but they haye known well enough 
ich were sent in by their own friends and 
ighbours. How could they fail to do so ? 
lat is to stop any member of a committee 
Im dropping in to some local architect's 
ice before the competition, and what is to 
der him. from noticing the designs in pro- 
ss there, and from recognisivg them again 
an they come before him a week or two 
rwards? It looks to me,’ the expe- 
ced competitor will conclude, ‘‘as if the 
selected at Ipswich were known to ‘be. by 
al men; and if so, that fully explains why 
assessor is to be precluded trom giving the 
siplace to any of the others.” We hope 
i6 experienced competitor, for once in his 
;may' be wrong; but there isa mystery 
jut the matter which, in the intérest of the 
Oard itself, ought to be cleared’ up. Until 
3, competitors will certainly not haye 
ect confidence” in the fairness.of the 
on—whether they haye,. or. haye not, 
ifidence in the assessor, with his hands 
ed, who is called in to sanction it. «. 
nd here another question arises. Ought 
architect- of character and reputation 
sr himself into a bond-tied assessor ? A 
ntleman, whose name is familiar, was 
Commended'to the Ipswich Board by the 
esident of the R.I.B.A., and was‘willing to 
tept the assessorship on the usual terms. 
it he-can hardly have known how his 
ice was to be limited, unless he also knew of 
stactory reasons for the limitation, such 
it is yery difficult to imagine, and such as 
| Yemain unpublished. The majority of 
© Board, however, declined to act on Mr. 
irose’s recommendation. Instead of calling 
M - Barry, F.S.A, they. resolyed to com- 
micate with two Ipswich architects, and 
Otiate with them about the assessorship. 
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We have certainly nothing to say to the 
discredit of either of the gentlemen thus 
nominated. But on the abstract question of 
local assessors, there is much'to be said, and 
the Ipswich competition affords one of the 
opportunities—by no means as rare as they 
should be—for saying a part of it. 

London people can hardly comprehend or 
imagine the petty exclusiveness of some 
provincial towns. To say that it recalls the 
days of the Heptarchy is to say nothing. It 
reminds one rather of much earlier times, 
when eyery village was a nation in itself, at 
war with every other village. If you are 
not a townsman, you are a “foreigner,” even 
though you belong to the same shire, and 
there will be a bitter feeling against you if you 
happen, by accident or desert, to get any of 
the good things that are looked upon as 
their own by these ‘‘ peculiar people.” Your 
success is regarded as a local disgrace, and 
your defeat by local men, no matter how dis- 
honestly it may’ have been managed, is 
trumpeted forth as a glorious provincial 
triumph. 

In London this feeling is unknown—for 
London is not so much a town as the yery 
heart and core of “England, which rejoices 
in the achievements of Englishmen eyery- 
where. Itis too large for petty jealousies, 
and when architects from a distance win 
some great competition there, the idea of 
being annoyed on that account never enters 
into anybody’s head. It is quite otherwise 
in smaller places.. One new practitioner of 
ability means a perceptible intensifying of 
the struggle for existence amongst the pre- 
vious practitioners. An outsider who has 
beaten them in competition starts at once 
with a sort of advantage over them, and may 
be expected to get his share of future work. 
Can there be a stronger temptation to the 
‘local assessor’ to keep him out? ‘‘' There 
are quite enough of us here already,”’ he can 
hardly avoid thinking; ‘‘ why should’ I bring 
in a man from a distance when Smith, or 
Jones, or Robinson, my neighbours, can do 
the work well enough for practical pur- 
poses?” The local assessor may rise superior 
to the temptation; but he should not have 
been exposed to it. Unless the circumstances 
are very 6xceptional, he has allowed himself 
to be put into a false position ; and the board 
that seeks to appoint’ an assessor in whom 
the competitors generally will have con- 
fidence, should by all means ayoid appointing 
one of their own townsmen. - The develop- 
ments of the Ipswich competition will be 
watched with interest. 

The advertisement of a competition for 
public baths and a library and museum at 
Shoreditch has the merit of announcing the 
assessor's name at the outset. Where this 
is not done, it is astonishing that any archi- 
tect of experience should be willing to com- 
pete, unless, indeed, he has friends among 
the promoters: of' the building scheme, and 
reason to suppose that these friends mean to 
‘see him through.”’ For an outsider to spend 
time and trouble on a design of: which any 
incompetent or untrustworthy. person may 
finally »be appointed. the judge is mere 
gambling. It rarely happens, when” the 
assessor 1s not decided on from the beginning, 
that he turns out at the end to’ be really fit 
for his work. He may be somebody for 
whom the committee haye a regard, but 
whose abilities, or lack of ‘abilities, left him 
no chance of winning the competition for 
himself. Then, for the sake of giving him 
some sort of fee and some little consolation, 
they set him up to decide it, and nine times 
out of ten discover at last that an incapable 
architect makes an equally incapable assessor. 
Perhaps, again, he is some ornamental 
functionary in whom the committee put their 
trust because of the letters after his name, or 
the offices he has held. They do not understand 
the working of professional societies, or the 
reasons why—like dust in water—the lightest 
particles frequently come to the top. So they 


certainly not three shillings. 
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appoint him in perfect good faith; as non-mili- 
tary councils have, before now, appointedsome 
ornamental field-marshal to conduct a cam- 
paign, when they might haye found hundreds 
of better men amongst generals, colonels, 
captains, and even lieutenants. The orna- 
mental functionary commonly makes a mess 
ofit Inthe one case his career is marked 
by lost battles, in the other case by badly- 
chosen building schemes. And eyen if the 
assessor who is decided on at the eleventh 
hour should be someone of skill and com- 
petence, it does not follow that he is the best 
man for dealing with the particular class of 
building in question. It may be of a class 
which requires intimate and special know- 
ledge, and his experience may not haye 
given him knowledge of that particular sort. 
Again, he may be notoriously prejudiced in 
fayour of, or against, certain styles or 
arrangements or forms of plan. Then every 
competitor who does not agree with him will 
know in a moment that his weeks or months 
of hard work have been utterly wasted. ‘<I 
should never have dreamed of competing,” 
he will say, ‘‘if I had known that the decision 
would rest with Mr. A. or Mr. B. Why 
could not the committee tell us this at the 
beginning ?” 

Why not, indeed? But we must remember 
that as the strength of a chain is only that 
of its weakest link, so the morality of a 
committee is apt to be that of its shadiest 
member. The shadiest member thinks what 
he should do if he were a competitor ; how 
he should approach the assessor with 
bribes. and promises and inducements to 
decide in his fayour. Then he turns round 
and imagines himself the assessor, and feels 
how hard it would be to resist all these 
gentle persuasions. The result is that he 
fancies there is no chance of a fair decision 
unless the assessor remains unknown or un- 
decided-on till the last act of the play. He 
persuades his fellow-members, and they try 
to tempt competitors by some vague promise 
of a-,‘‘thoroughly competent assessor ””— 
name unknown. But to try to sati-fy an 
assessor whose name is unknown is like try- 
ing to hit a mark whose position is kept 
secret. ‘‘ Here you are in the middle of the 
wood, gentlemen. You can shoot where you 
like, north, south, east, or west, aid when 
all the arrows are discharged, we will fix on 
some particular tree, and give the prize to 
the archer who came nearest to hitting it.” 
That is practically what a committee says to 
competing architects when it refuses to give 
the assessor’s name before the competition 
begins. 

We are sorry that the Shoreditch Com- 
missioners should mar a good beginning by 
the utterly indefensible charge of three 
guineas for a copy of: “ Instructions,” 
costing, perhaps, not threepence, and almost 
There is the 
familiar clause about returning the money 
*‘on receipt of a bona fide design”; but 
how much better and fairer it would be to 
charge its true value, or a trifle over, for 
each copy, and return nothing. Hardly any 
architect who pays the fee now can know 
whether he will have time to complete his 
design and send it ins Other work may 
come in and preyent him, and. then, without 
haying done any injury to the Shoreditch 
Commissioners, they will deprive him of the 
amount of his deposit. He certainly cannot 
know, before he begins, whether his design 
will turn out well or badly. ‘If he'is con- 
scious of its being a failure, he would 
naturally decline to submit it, and it is to 
the interest of the Commissioners, who 
certainly cannot wish promising schemes to 
be crowded up by mere rubbish, that he 
should not do so. Yet, by their clause about 
returning the fee, they tempt him to send 
his drawings, worthless as they are, and 
so make both their assessor’s task and 
their own’ a 


great deal heavier than they 
need be. ‘ Dg 
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MISAPPLICATIONS IN DESIGN. 


A GREAT author has said, ‘‘The only 
good copies are those which point out 
the ridicule of bad originals,” which maxim 
we may paraphrase, and say, the ‘‘ only good 
design is that which avoids the absurdity of 
a bad copy.” It is the bad copy which is so 
degrading, and if we for a moment try to 
analyse the meaning of this term, we shall 
come to the conclusion that a bad copy is not 
merely an inferior transcript of something 
else, but is also a misapplication of it. The 
most abject copyist in architecture is he who 
repeats a design intended for a particular 
building, and makes it serve for quite another 
purpose. The design is applied to a condi- 
tion it was not intended toserve. The whole 
subject, in short, turns on the question 
of application. When we say a good 
copy is better than a bad original, we 
mean, chiefly, that it is more applicable 
to the work on hand. A right application, 
then, is one of the important things for the 
architect and artist to learn. Forms and 
types are common to them all; but it is how 
he applies them to new conditions that shows 
. whether he is really an artist or onlya 
copyist. It is impossible for a man to be 
inventing new forms of windows and doors 
and of architectural ornament every day; 
but he is constantly being called to adapt and 
suit them to new circumstances and com- 
binations. So that architecture is largely an 
art of adapting or applying such features to 
buildings under various conditions. Applica- 
tion, in short, is one of the strongest proofs of 
good. art. But what do we see every day ? 
Elevations of Italian and I'rench palaces, 
chateaux, Dutch exteriors applied to commer- 
cial premises, windows suited only for a sunny 
Italian climate introduced in narrow city 
lanes, features of isolated edifices thrust into 
crowded streets, deep projecting cornices 
placed over facades, under cloudy and 
smoky atmospheres. Nearly all our pseudo- 
Classical and Medizeyal buildings of the 
early part of the century were examples of 
misapplication of these features. But there 
is plenty of it now, perhaps less flagrant and 
open, yet still showing that architects adopt 
forms and types quite unsuitable for their 
purpose. 


Let us take a few instances of wrong 
application. And first, with regard to style 
and treatment of facades. We sometimes 
seein a dark, narrow street a building of 
narrow frontage, with a fulsome and heayy 
display of columns, entablatures, rustica- 
tions, which are entirely unsuitable to the 
situation. The columnar ordinances, beside 
darkening the windows, hold dirt and dust. 
No one can see the front far enough away 
to judge of its architecture, and there is 
nothing behind except a few offices that can 
call for such a display of Palladian grandeur. 
A narrow facade treated in a style suggest- 
ing horizontal extension is always a mistake. 
The stories are divided by entablatures with 
columns. The result is like taking a long 
fagade of some palace, and cutting a vertical 
slice off of three or four bays. Copying the 
elevation of a large edifice—say, the Doge’s 
Palace, or that of St. Mark’s Library, Venice 
——and applying it to a building of different 
shape, is a wrong application of style; yet 
we haye seen the open arcade, the beautiful 
traceried entresol or gallery above of the 
Ducal Palace applied to buildings in a 
manner at once flagrant and sidiculous, 
Jiven the marble wall-vyeil above, with its 
huge Gothic windows and crowning of pin- 
nacles, has been travestied without the beauty 
of the red and white marbles which make the 
ehequer-shaped panels in the original, poor 
as it is as a Gothic work. Who has not 
seen, in London and our large towns, ver- 
sions of Venetian palaces—the Vandramini, 
for instance? In Pall Mall we may -see 
two or three imitations. The, Farnese 
Palace, the Pesaro Palace, and Sansovino’s 


Library have all been applied to club-houses; 
and the Riccardi Palace, Florence, has been 
reproduced in [ieet-street. In each case the 
climate and the materials which made those 
Italian examples have been neglected. The 
heavy cornicione of the Riccardi was ill- 
adapted to a London block of shops and 
offices, and the deep entablature of the Old 
Library at Venice was not at all suited to 
English street buildings, as it is wasteful of 
space inside, and makes roofing suitable to 
this climate impossible. To descend from 
architectural style to details. Here we see 
a squat window opening applied to a room of 
some size and length; there a lofty one to a 
small room. We have in this case an utter 
neglect of the first principles of lighting. It 
does not require any argument to prove that 
light penetrates farther into a room which 
has a lofty window than it would do 
if the window is low or short. No 
less absurd is the obscuration of a window 
by a traceried head for a warehouse or shop 
in a City thoroughfare, where the light which 
comes through the upper part of the window 
is the most required. A simple diagram, 
showing the rays of light at a given angle 
passing through the upper part of a window, 
will demonstrate to anyone the value of head- 
light. The questionable introduction of 
entablatures between the stories is an appli- 
cation of a style which also shuts out light. 
The Italian facades designed by the late Sir 
G. EK. Scott for the Goyernment Offices at 
Whitehall, haye in this manner spoiled many 
of the offices. The windows had to be placed 
low to allow the entablature or friezes to be 
carned through. A like misapplication occurs 
in the doorway head or fanlight. Often it is 
ridiculously small, when the lobby or vyesti- 
bule to be lighted demanded a large open- 


ing. But if the architect follows a style’ 


or a precedent—say, the Farnese Palace—his 
windows must not be too large; they must 
all haye square heads, and have the usual 
architrayes and cornices, and a certain area 
of plain masonry between them. In short, 
to preserye the style he must sacrifice 
principle. Our architects have been learning 
this fact since the craze for style has abated. 
They have adopted a more rational line of 
conduct by recurring to what they believe to 
be honest and true, and the developments in 
our architecture have been largely due to the 
throwing off the garments of a spurious 
imitation. Still there is much to be learned. 
We have been referring to the misapplication 
of forms or types; but there is often a wrong 
application of principles. It is a fallacious 
idea to imagine that because a material like 
brick ought to be honestly exhibited and not 
stuccoed, that it is false to incase it with 
another and better material ; that it is wrong 
to paint woodwork; to veneer stone with 
marble; to paper walls; deceptive to clothe 
iron with any substance, and to do a 
great many other things which custom 
and common sense haye sanctioned. In 
the construction of buildings architects 
have shown a keener sense lately of what 
is founded on right principles. The estab- 
lishment of technical schools and classes, 
in -which building construction and the 
nature and properties of materials are taught, 
such as the classes and lectures given at the 
Carpenters’ Hall, at King’s College, Univer- 
sity College, the Association, and other insti- 
tutions, haye done much to reassert the true 
principles of building. Never before have 
the principles of construction as applied to 
various materials been so fully. discussed. 
Viol.et-le-Duc has probably achieved .more 
than any other writer on Gothic architecture 
in vindicating rational construction. He 
has proved that Gothic principles must be 
learned in order to be applied. It is not 
enough to take a Gothic example, and adapt 
it to circumstances ; each principle and detail 
must be studied and reasoned out. One 
instance, he has pointed out how the ordi- 
nary Gothic Reyiyalists of fifty years ago, and 


measles. 


a great many eyen to-day, 
imagine that they can increas 
building without disturbing 
weight and supporting area. 
appear to understand that by me: 
the height, width, and thickness, 
crease in a greater ratio the 

of weight to the surfaces. Thi 
double the height of a pillar and its 
or size by scale, we directly alter ‘ 
proportion of the weight to the are 
face. We increase the ratio of weig 
surface of pier, and we might go o 
way till we render the structure 
though it still preserved the exter 
portions of the original. By a misapp! 
of this principle many of the walls and ] 
our modern churches haye show 
weakness. Again, it was only ; 
writings of Le Duc and one or two I 
authors that the true functions of the 
system of equipoised weights and th 
learned, and that vaults and buttre 
mechanically understood, and eco 
applied. Many of the earlier attem 
to grief, Andso we may. go on thr 
interminable problems presented by 
buildings and their numerous details 
has pointed out what every modern 
has more or less learned for himself 
construction, he has said, demands that 
should study it and learn its principl 
Gothic architects were wicked eno 
invent a system of. construction wh 
order to be applied, must be studied 
reasoned out. And not only Go 
every form of Renaissance as well; 11 
not suffice to mimic it like a parrot, 
examples or books, but the desig 
first learn its principles and then ap; 
Not copy or unitate, however careful 


unravel the problem which the 
designer had in his mind, to ge 
innermost meaning or kernel of the 
and then sit down cautiously and s 
reason as to whether the same prin 
be applied, and, if so, how. The li 
“can” is often the cruw of the whol 
for a great many fall into the err 
assuming that because something he 
done that pleases, therefore it can be 
or applied to a new building with th 
success. We haye at last found 

mistake of so fatal a course to art 


f base Board of Managers of 
London Sick Asylum Dist 
premiums of £100, £70, and £26 f 
tor a proposed new asylum to be 
salubrious open site at Hendon. Fi 
were submitted, which are now 0 
the asylum at Cleveland-stree 
the assistance of Mr. C. J. Shoppe 
the managers have awarded the firs 
Messrs. Giles, Gough, and Tro. 
second to Mr. Wm. Henman. 
managers on the board inclu 
elected by the guardians of the 
and Strand Unions, also those ele 
united parishes of St. Guiles-in 
and St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 1] 
ditions issued, as well as in the ex 
tion of the plans, the manager 
doubtless received practical adyice an 
ance from Mr. Robert Walker, F f 
the district surveyor of St. Ma 
Fields, who was one of the acting 
The accommodation required is 10% + 
patients—124 males and 126 female Th 
are eight general wards of 28 beds im each 
besides eight small wards, one adjoiing 0° 
general ward, for two beds each, and» 
for lying-in cases, for noisy patients, and 
The site at Hendon is a 1 
of seyeral acres near the lds 
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aying admirable levels for drainage, and 
Owing ample’ space round each ward. 
mongst the conditions was one which 


building. pi 
blocks of two stories high, each containing 28 


-escape stairs to first and second floors; 
h general ward was to contain 28 beds 
des necessary offices; two baths were to 
9 provided to each lavatory, and not to be 
ised in, but to have a passage-way all 
nd. An operating room in a central 
ition, a medical officer’s house, a steward’s 
puse, both adjacent to main building, in 
dition to an administrative block haying a 
Ceiying-room and examination room, a 
d-room, and other usual offices were to 
J provided, also a separate nurses’ home, 
mnected with the infirmary by a covered 


for two‘beds, making in all 124 beds. 
female side a similar arrangement is made, 
with the addition of a lying-in ward for two 
beds—in all, 126 beds. The steward’s house 
is convenient and adjacent to main building, 
and near the stores. THis office is also handy, 
and a side entrance is provided on one side 
of the block. We may remark that the 
authors have shown considerable skill in the 
distribution of the administrative depart- 
ments, and the ward block details are well 
worked out. There are two ventilating 
stoves in each ward, with six fresh-air 
radiators, three on each side. Extraction 
ventilators are shown in the section and 
elevation, and Bunsen’s gas-burners are pro- 
posed for rarefying the air in the shafts. 
The elevations are suitable, and the centre 
buildings, with -the two projecting wings of 
the receiving room and board departments, 
artistically treated in an Hnglish-Renaissance 
style. The latter have angle projections or 
bays, which are carried up as turrets, with 
ogee roofs gabled between. The lying-in 
and measles wards are single story. ‘The 
main corridor has a covered way on the first 
floor. The materials proposed are stock 
bricks, and bands, &c., of red brick, and the 
estimate, cubed at 6d. per foot, is £49,800. 
The design placed second, by Mr. W. 
Henman, is planned on a similar corridor 
system, but the pavilions are double, placed 
end to end on each side of the main corridor. 
The plan shows only one line of pavilions on 
each side, with proposed extension of another 
set of wards. The ward in each case is cut 
off from the smail two-bed ward, lavatory, 
kitchen, and other offices by an intercepting 
or ventilating lobby. These rooms are well 
arranged on each side of the corridor, and 
the intersecting passages are canted off at 
the angles. At the outer ward ends there is a 
balcony or verandah, with centre steps down 
to the ground. The closets to each ward 
project on one side in diagonal placed towers. 
The rigid balance of buildings has been 
thought by the author of less moment than 
their conyenient disposition. There is, of 
course, something to be said of a plan 
which does not force uniformity by all kinds 
of devices; balance isa good thing if it can 
be obtained without sacrificing utility and 
convenience; but when these essentials are 
subordinated to it, it is a mistake. We cannot 
help thinking the administrative department 
would have been more compact and better 
controlled by a little more attention to 
symmetry. ‘he front administrative block 
is cramped, and, to our minds, spoiled by its 
connection with the nurses’ home, which is 
connected to it by a corridor, and which 
forms a block in the same central axis. It 
would have been better placed on one side. 
Taough in separate buildings, the receiving 
and examination rooms on the men’s side are 
open to doubt. The common room ought 
certainly to be central to both sides of the 
asylum, so that the sexes may be properly 
divided and controlled. These irregularities 
in the administrative department have cer- 
tainly not helped to contribute to an agree- 
able elevation or set of buildings. Still, 
there is merit in the details. Under the 
central building or stores there.are a corridor 
and lifts to upper floor, and below the main 
corridors and pavilions there is a subway for 
steam, gas, water-pipes, &c. Some doubt 
may be expressed as to the situation of the 
noisy patients’ block for males and females 
behind main corridor.on the men’s side, 
though it is shown separated from corridor 
by a lobby. ‘Two bed wards are provided, 
with padded rooms, &c. The nurses’ home 
is of three stories. ‘I'he authors propose red 
brick and Portland stone, and the estimated 


he first premiated design by Messrs. Giles, 
ugh, and Trollope has a well concentrated 
thought-out plan. It is on the pavilion 
, and has two blocks of wards on each 
of the centre administrative department, 
id these are connected by a long corridor. 
4@ ward blocks or pavilions are behind the 
ain corridor and at right-angles thereto, the 
ain staircase and lift to each, with a lying- 
ward on one side and an operation-room 
the male side, connected by a pathway, 
ng all in front. The wards are each 
. by 24ft. for 28 beds each, and have sink 
d lavatory and bath-room projections at 
ear-angles, witha wide verandah between. 
the inner or corridor end the two-bed 


two beds is quite isolated in front of the 
ilion on the female or left side, and corre- 
ding to it on the male side is the operating 
At the extreme ends, and in line with 
outer pavilions, are two large measle- 
ds (two beds each); but this suggested 
angement the managers have decided to 
y, and will substitute for the two separate 
iidings one block to contain four beds. 
the authors’ central or administrative block 
| very compact, and the apartments are 
yell located. On one side is the board-room 
d other offices of that department; on the 
er side of the block the receiving rooms 
th all adjuncts. Between them is the 
mmon-room, set back within a small court, 
d forming the central building of the block : 
d running right and left from the back ot 
common-room is the main straight cor- 
lor, which joins together all the ward 
ks. Behind the administrative block is 
kitchen, scullery, stores, &c., with 
dry, boiler-house, &c.; in the rear. The 
le patients are located to the right side of 
8 centre, and female wards and nurses’ 
me on-the other ; the latter forms a separate 
k, and is placed at the extreme north- 
stend in front; the main corridor. being 
t round to it. We may describe in more 
the front administrative block. ‘Che 
d-room department has a distinct 
ance, with waiting-hall, 19ft. by 14ft., 
ving a bay, an ante-room, also with 
g.. bay; the board-room is 28ft. by 
‘it,, and clerks’ office all adjoining. The 
arter’s day-room is well placed. The 
mon room has a large, handsome bay 
the centre, making an architectural 
ature in the elevation, and is 50ft. by 24ft. 
® corresponding receiying-room depart- 
fent has an ambulance porch, covered; a 
ving room; bath-rooms for both sexes ; 
lunation-room; medical office; dispen- 
; and over the latter is the receiving 
d and attendants’ departments. 
ant medical officers’ rooms are placed 
© board-room department. We may 
ote that the plan shows the medical officer's 


house in centre of the administrative block 
in front, isolated, and not far from the main 
The wards for males are in two 


beds, and there are four small wards with two 
beds in each, and one large ward for ea 
n the 
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cost at 9d. per cube foot (not excessive) is 
£53,800. 

The plans submitted by Mr. Charles Bell, 
F.R.I.B.A., has a central corridor with four 
pavilions, two on each side, projecting in 
front. These have a good distance of space 
between, 70ft., and future extension is shown 
by ward blocks for 56 beds, each behind the 
front blocks. The receiving block and 
entrance is in the centre, with board-room 
and offices on left wing, and an operating- 
room and dispensary on the other side. 
These departments, and the kitchen stores 
and laundry blocks, the latter in the rear 
and separated from the administrative de- 
partment by a covered way, are well grouped 
and convenient. The buildings are evenly 
balanced, and the elevation is pleasing. A 
high-roofed centre block and pavilions, with 
the offices carried up with conical-shaped 
roofs and balconies between the projections, 
are shown. ‘Transverse coyered way connects 
the pairs of ward blocks. An alternative 
design shows circular wards. The drawings 
are carefully prepared, and the details studied. 

Mr. William 8. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., has also . 
a plan on the corridor and pavilion system 
with eight wards, two blocks on each side, 
connected by a main corridor. The ward~- 
block ends have the projecting offices and 
verandahs. The offices are carried up as 
towers, and the spaces between the pavilions 
are suggested to be laid out as gardens—an 
idea which, we think, is deserving of atten- 
tion by the authorities of infirmaries. The 
women’s wards are on the right-hand side of 
the administrative block. The latter is a 
large block, with receiying-rooms on one 
side, and board-rooms on the other. There 
is a large central hall in front. The kitchen 
and: store block is behind the corridor. A 
large area appears to be covered by the wards 
and separate buildings. The noisy women 
and male wards are situated on the rear side 
of main corridor. The lying-in ward at one 
end behind, and the nurses’ home is also a 
separate block, in a similar position. Near 
the latter is the steward’s house. The first 
is connected with the infirmary by a covered 
way. A large block plan and detailed draw- 
ings are sent in. 

The design by Mr. Alfred Williams is on 
the same general plan, with four projecting 
pavilions connected by a corridor. The 
medical officer’s house is in front of the 
administrative centre block. The ward 
blocks would look rather lopsided at the 
ends by the arrangement of bathrooms at 
one angle only as shown, the remaining 
space being utilised as an open verandah. 
The receiving and board rooms are in a front 
projecting building between the pavilions. 
The plan is symmetrical, butthe detailsare not 
so well studied as in some of the other designs: 

The accommodation and requirements for 
an asylum of this description call for no 
little study and knowledge of the working 
of such institutions. In addition to well 
planned and equipped wards for the sick, there 
should be every care and attention given to 
the details of the administrative departments, 
which ought to be central and disposed in 
the natural order of their use, as in the case 
of steward and the stores under his control. 
The reception of patients, their medical 
examination, transit by lift to every ward 
floor, require special attention to details; 
these rooms should be separated from the 
official department. The matron’s office and 
assistant medical officer’s apartments ought 
to be within call and command supervision, 
and the nurses’ home, while separated 
from the main building, ought to be 
within easy reach of the wards, and, 
if possible, be near the centre. The 
medical officer's house should be also close 
and separated ; the infectious wards ought to 
be isolated. We think that, on the whole, the 
Board’s selection of a plan has been justi- 
fied, and to the practical advice of members 
selected by the guardians, who know what 


buildings of this description require, may be 
left any modifications of details in the plan 
chosen which the Local Government Board 
may require. The proposed buildings will 
probably entail a larger sum than that con- 
templated—namely, £50,000—but in a work 
of this magnitude and usefulness it would be 
false economy to place a meagre or parsi- 
monious-looking building on the site selected. 


THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINTERS. 


ee fir.t annual exhibition of this society 
augurs well for its existence among 
those societies which are encouraging talent 
for a healthful and vigorous treatment, in 
place of that mawkish fidelity to what we 
may term the fetish of prettiness. The 
Society of Women Painters is obviously not 
committed to any one school of painting, and 
the pictures, or rather sketches and studies 
in oil and water-colour, show a tendency to 
cast off the more feeble traditions of the 
feminine manner, and to think and paint 
without restraint on canvas or paper. The 
drawings by the Marchioness of Granby, 
. particularly her pencil portraitsof Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Herbert Asquith, show some power 
in portraiture. Flower painting has always 
been a favourite theme with the lady artist, 
and Miriam J. Davis’s ‘Floral Harmony,” 
a bowl of flowers of various hues, is certainly 
a work of promise in this branch; golden 
and red tones preponderate. Her other pic- 
tures, as the ‘‘ Dawn of Spring,” ‘‘Lhe 
Parting Glow,” and ‘‘Compulsory Educa- 
tion,” are not without those qualities which 
indicate invention. The last-named repre- 
sents a child with an intelligent, expressive 
face, standing against the bare wall of a 
schoolroom. <A slate and sponge rest on a 
stool by his side. Emily M. Paterson has 
two or three bright sketches—‘‘ The Edge of 
the Common,” ‘‘ Bathing at Hythe,” and 
‘*Summer Sea,” all broadly handled and in 
delicate colour. The sunlight on the beach and 
water is well told. O.R. Walton’s ‘“ Resting 
by the Way,’’a girl seated on her hand-barrow 
in a field of wheat, is clever. The sun- 
light effect is good. Dorothy Haig has a 
broad sketch in water-colours, ‘‘ A Glimpse 
of St. Boswell’s.” Her works have vigour 
and decisiveness; the single wash with a 
liquid brush is the method she uses. ‘In 
the Western Highlands,” and the sketch of 
‘““A Pine Wood at Evening,” are good 
examples. Chrissie Ash has several studies 
of more or less merit. Her ‘‘ Wells, 
Norfolk,” and her ‘‘ Lilac” are two of her 
best subjects ; the latter is a skilful study in 
form and colour. Very rich mellow colour 
is to be seen in Florence Pash’s oil 
picture of ‘‘ Roses,” a study which, in its 
depth of tone and style, resembles an “old 
master.” Nora Dayison is still very care- 
ful, and displays finish in her work, which 
is always conscientious, firm, and equal in 
merit. ‘‘Squally Weather” and ‘‘ Waiting 
for the Wind” are finished studies in this 
lady’s best manner. The rigging of the brigs 
in the harbour, seen against the bright even- 
ing sky, and the reflection in the water, show 
knowledge and a decisive touch. Her 
* King’s Bench Walk in Spring” is another 
very careful piece of handling and colour. 
As a figure-study, Lily Rose paints a nice. 
face of a girl who has fallen asleep. Dering 
Cartois’s ‘‘Study of a Head,” and a small 
bright sketch, ‘“‘A Summer Day,” are 
each mere impressions, and haye rather 
an unfinished look. As notes of colour, 
we must consider C. EH. Hughes’s “Gre 

and Orange” and ‘‘ Posters and People ”— 
street suggestions they are rather, and some- 
what affecting the tricky manner of the 
. modern Naturalistic school. In a similar 
kind of Impressionism is A. M. Swan’s 
“Autumn Haze,” a pleasing effect of blue 
and rose tints upon a river-side. These and 
other examples show that this mode of re- 
garding nature and of handling has taken a 


firm hold eyen of women painters. We are 
afraid rather that the tendency may be in 
some cases, if we look at a few of these 


examples, to beget a kind of laziness and 


want of truth. Mabel Cole’s_ sketches, 
as that of ‘‘A Grey Day from Minehead,” 
and those of Cicely Haig, ‘“‘A Blue Day 
on Loch Lochy” and ‘‘The Tweed,” are 
healthful and broad studies of Nature. The 
latter lady can give us, with a few decisive 
touches of her pencil, the outlines of trees 
and distance, as in her ‘‘Og, Gog, and 
Magog.” These are done on damp paper in 
a bold and sketchy manner. Miss Alice 
Drage has several clever chalk studies of 
dogs, one a pup on a door-step of a London 
residence, a pleasing piece of genre; also 
of a kitten dozing. Very feeling and delicate 
in tone is Hyva E. Hunt’s ‘‘In an Old 
Garden”’—a study of thistledown and wild 
flowers—and ‘‘ Spring Blossoms.” In quite 
the modern Impressionistic style, B. Cowper 


Baines sends a small sketch of ‘Girl 
among Poppies.” Her figure of ‘‘ Tony 
Lumpkin” is also a colour scheme. The 
large subject of Lota Bowen, ‘‘ For- 


saken,” is touching; it represents a young 
mother who has fallen asleep, her head rest- 
ing on the table, during the watches of the 
night. A candle is burning low, and the 
cool morning light steals through the cottage 
window. Other pictures of merit are 
a very cleverly-painted sketch of roses 
by Mrs. Gorst, also by Emily Paterson 
and Ethel Cookson. A well-handled sub- 
ject is Miss Maude Walker’s ‘‘Toiler of 
the Shore”—a girl with basket of stones 
trudging along the shore in the grey 
evening light: a fishing village is seen 
in the distance. On the whole, the exhibi- 
tion is promising; the works are not am- 
bitious, the subjects are treated more as 
sketches, and some of them as experiments 
in colour, than as finished studies. They 
generally appear to strive after the modern 
ideals, and though some of them are crude, 
they show individuality of treatment and 
manner that in the future may lead to higher 
results. 
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‘OLD MASTERS” ON THE 
CONTINENT.—XIX. 


By Cuarzes L. EASTLAKE 
(Keeper of the National Gallery). 


W HEN examining, for the first time, an 

old example of pictorial art, the un- 
biassed amateur or conscientious critic may 
sometimes haye occasion to ask himself how 
far his judgment is likely to be affected by 
the provenance or attrioution of the work. Is 
its history well known? Is it generally 
admitted to be an authentic specimen of the 
painter to whom it is ascribed? Do any 
other contemporary versions of the subject 
exist? A definite answer to one or all of 
these questions can scarcely fail to influence, 
either favourably or otherwise, opinions 
which, if there is any value in connoisseur- 
ship, should really be based on the intrinsic 
merit of the work itself. It is disappointing, 
of course, to find that a picture in which we 
have recognised grace of form, chromatic 
excellence, and dexterous technique, is an old 
copy or replica of some original which we 
have never seen. But unless the mere name 
of a Master has eyoked our admiration, it 
would be idle to deny the skill of his imitator. 

As a general rule, the experienced eye has 
no difficulty in distinguishing between a 
well-known painter’s handiwork and a mere 
reproduction. However able the composition 
may seem, a copyist’s shortcomings will 
probably reveal themselves in his style of 
execution. Indeed, wherever the handling 
appears notably inferior to the design, it is 
sufficient to arouse suspicion. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
conditions under which art was practised a 
few centuries ago, and the system of pupil- 


age which then pre 


in ev 
apt scholar, who, perhaps, had 
for years as the assistant of a distin 
master, became thoroughly imbued with 
spirit of his taste, strove to imitate his ¢ 
ceptions, and not unfrequently learnt th 
very tricks of his hand and brush. 

In these ciccumstances it is not surp) 
that many so-called ‘School’ pic 
approach the excellence of acknowl 
masterpieces, and in some cases it is 
means sure that even acknowledged m: 
pieces were not to a certain extent pa 
with the pupil’s aid. 

In Continental museums School pict 
abound. . Many of them were once 
hesitatingly ascribed to this or that pi 
But the scientific mode of criticism wh 
is in present vogue, helped by a care 
scrutiny of ancient documents, has res 
in numerous disillusions. 

The Royal Gallery at Dresden posse 
several examples of Titian; among 
the famous ‘‘ Tribute Money ” and a po: 
cf the painter's daughter, Lavinia, a1 
perhaps the best known. But among th 
works with which the great Venetian’s nan 
were once doubtfully associated is an inter 
ing picture entitled ‘‘ Venus and the Lute 
player.” ; 4 

The goddess is represented lying on 
couch, covered with white linen. Behin 
the pillow or cushion on which she r 
stands a Cupid or amorino, who crowns. 
with a chaplet of flowers. By the side of 
couch sits a young man, whose face is 
in profile, but whose back is turned to 
spectator. He holds a lute in his hands 
reads from a music book, which lies 
him on a balcony. Behind the head of Ver 
hangs a crimson curtain. Towards the 
of the background is seen a mountainous an 
richly-coloured landscape. | 

Although critics have long agreed tha 
picture is not by Titian’s hand, it is o 
great interest and technical merit. Th 
features of Venus are, perhaps, not remark 
able for physical beauty; but her form 1 
exquisitely modelled, and the flesh tones ar 
rendered with singular delicacy. 2 

There are several yersions of the wor 
which seems to have been repeated with ce 
tain variations, either by the painter hims 
or his scholars and imitators. The one in 
Prado Gallery at Madrid is generally rega: 
as an authentic example of Titian’s b 
In this case Cupid is omitted from the co 
position ; Venus toys with a dog, while 
man by her side is playing on an or 
instead of a lute. Another version is at 
Hague, and a fourth in the Fitzwil 
Museum at Cambridge. — 

The Dresden picture, which has b 
selected for illustration with this arti 
appears to have been withdrawn fro) 
Royal collection and sent to Warsaw in 
but was brought back a few years 
Although not an original work, and, in 
not described as such in the official 
logue, it is painted with great dexterity, 
is well worth examination. eae 
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SOME SKETCHES FROM LOUV. 
By G. A. T. Mrppuston. — 


cher oe and sleepy as is Louvain, it poss 
like many another town both at hom 
upon the Continent, plenty that is skete 
and of architectural interest, if one will 
take the trouble to find it out, besides 
de Ville and the Cathedral which — 
sees. Of these, the Hotel de Ville is 
better known. Its excess of ornamentation 
and its utter dissimilarity from anything” 
found in England, attract attention at on 
neither of these are points altogether 1 
favour as an architectural composition, and. 
majority of those who go to study turn iro 
with a sigh after one good scrutiny, feeling t 
looks much better in reality than it woul 
paper, and that its extreme elaboration 1 
cloak to indifferent general proportio 
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CHOIR-STALL, ST. GERTRUDE, LOUVAIN. 


stails, of course, in plenty, are to be got from 
and just of that Flemish type of the very 

t Gothic which has been so popular in 
aglish work of late; but even these are pro- 
bly more easily picked out where they are less 
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LOUVAIN CATHEDRAL 


R CORNER OF 
. and their effect is better where there 


¥e been such perfect and such modern 
ion. 
ie Cathedral, standing opposite to the Hotel 


de Ville, across the narrow Place, is much more 
picturesque. It is unrestored, comparatively, 
and in places much decayed and damaged, as if 
by force in troublous times, and in other places it 
has evidently never been completed; while the 
houses surrounding it have been built right up 
against it and between the buttresses, giving it 
scale by comparison with their small dimensions. 
It, too, is Late Gothic (Flamboyant) almost in its 
entirety, with windows of beautifully-designed 
tracery, in which the jlewr-de-lys frequently 
figures, but of weak mouldings. Internally the 
general effect is much more noble and much less 
picturesque than it is without, and is only marred 
by the common habit of applying whitewash to in- 
ternal walls which prevails, to the destruction of 
all tone effects. Perhaps the most beautiful 
little features are some delicate little key-plates 
and ventilating gratings to aumbrey-doors in the 
chapels on the south side of the choir. They 
are made up of thin plates of wrought iron, 
pierced with tracery, the holes being cut of 
different sizes in the various plates, so that now 
they are in position the effect of moulded tracery 
is given. 

Of the other churches in the town, certainly 
the most interesting is St. Gertrude, with its 
open traceried spire, and its rich, dark oak choir- 
stalls, in which there is here and there, especially 
in some of the panels, an introduction of Renais- 
sance detail among the Gothic work, so inti- 
mately combined as to be evidently contempo- 
raneous, and so dating the work to the Transitional 
period—a period known to have been prolific in 
much Yond work in Belgium when that country 
was at the height of its prosperity. The wealth 
of figure carving in these stalls, small, refined, 
and delicate to a degree, is noticeable; but the 
country, and Louvain in particular. has always 
been famous for its wood-carving. 

The Cloth Hall, for which one always looks in 
a Flemish town, is of many styles and well worth 
study. The interior of the hall itself is 
Romanesque of a severe type, while the lower 
portion of the exterior belongs t> the 14th 
century, with a curious blind arcade at what 
should be the first-floor level, of straight, tri- 
angular-headed arches, cusped. Above this, all 
is of a poor Renaissance; and there is a Flam- 
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PUMP AT LOUVAIN, oe 


boyant doorway inset into the 14th-century work 
below. 

In the same street as the Cloth Hall, higher up 
and on the opposite side, there remains the brick 
gable-end of a 14th-century house, - entirely 
covered over its surface with geometric tracery, 
worked in brick—a unique example of this class 
of work of such an early date, though much that 
is similar in character, of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, is to be found in other towns, notably 
at Bruges and Ypres. The small bricks used— 
even now the standard size is only 7in. by 3}in. 
by ljin.—lend themselves to this treatment, 
especially as they are soft and easily rubbed to 
any required shape, to form the mouldings and 
the voussoirs for the quickly-turned arches and 


cusps, which have all been built up as the work 


has proceeded. 
Passing down the side streets, many a stepped 


dormer with twisted finials, and many a rich . 


chimney, tell of what the town must once have 
been; but down below the houses have been 
converted to modera uses, and almost invariably 
spoilt. Still, here and there a suggestive sketch 
can be got. In such wanderings as these, how- 
ever, the many iron pumps, with their stone 
supports, are the most likely features to attract 
attention. In almost all cases the designs are 
good and simple, and eminently suited for their 
purpose, and they have a character in themselves: 
which is almost peculiar to Louvain. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


4 Beg fortnightly meeting of the Architectural 
‘ Association was held on Friday evening. 
The Prestpent, Mr. E. W.. Mountford, 
F.R.I.B.A., in taking the chair, announced 
that, owing to the near approach of the Whitsun- 
tide holidays, the committee had decided to post- 
pone the annual dinner for a fortnight; it would, 
therefore, be held at the Holborn Restaurant on 
Friday, June 14th. He also mentioned that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1892, as 
it might be remembered, decided to vote the 
Association an annual grant of £100 for three 
years, when the matter would be reconsidered. 
That period had now expired, and the Council 
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of the Institute had resolved to continue the grant 
of £100 for another year—an announcement re- 
ceived with applause. Mr. A. C. Long and Mr. 
The 
PRESIDENT moved a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Arthur W. Earle and E. Howley Sim, and to all 
who took part in the A.A. soirée on May 16th, 
an entertainment which he thought all would 
On the 
suggestion of Mr. Haruz, the names were in- 
cluded in the vote of thanks of Lieut.-Col. 
Eustace J. A. Balfour and Captain Whyte, by 
whose permission the headquarters of the London 
Scottish R.V. were lent for the occasion, and 
thus supplemented the resolution was carried by 


J. E. Coxon were elected as members. 


pronounce to have been a great success. 


acclamation. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE. 


The scrutineers (Messrs. 


W. Douglas Caroét, M.A., F.S.A. 
Goldsmith?. 
Mountford+, 242 ; 


Arthur W. Earle, 105 votes. 


Stonhold*. Hon. Secretaries : 
Fletcher* and A. H. Hart. 
committee.) Other 
W. H. Jamieson*. 


officers : 


Bass. Assistant Secretary and Registrar: D. G. 
Driver*. (An asterisk affixed to a name denotes 
re-election ; a dagger, change of office. ) 

On the motion of Mr. F, T. W. GOLDSMITH, 
seconded by Mr. E.Woopruorrs, M.A., a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the scrutineers. Mr. E. 
GREENOP proposed, and Mr. R. Puenr SPIERs, 


I.S.A., seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the 


retiring officers. ‘The PRresment, in acknow- 
edging the vote, which was carried with acclama- 
tion, made special reference to the indefatigable 
labours. during his two years of office of Mr. 
Goldsmith, senior hon. secretary, and also alluded 
to, the services rendered by Mr. Hampden W. 
Pratt, their hon, treasurer, and by Mr. Stonhold, 
the hon. librarian, and his assistants, Messrs. 
Freeman and Wonnacott. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 
UPON DESIGN. 


Mr. Waurer Crann-read the following paper 
upon this subject, illustrated by numerous charm- 
ing large-scale drawings by his own hand :—It 
seems tolerably obvious that withoutshelter of some 
kind, without walls or roof, without suitable 
materials, determined limits, proportions, and 
prepared surfaces, the art of the decorative de- 
signer, whether in sculpture or painting, or any 
other method of expression, could not have much 
chance of serious development, historic con- 
tinuity, or permanent existence. The natural 
walls of cliffs and caves might be utilised, cer- 
tainly, as they haye. been in pre-historic times; 
bold tribal ensigns, such as the ‘‘ White Horse,”’ 
out through the green turf on the chalk, in a 
- kind of natural sgraffito, as it appears upon the 
Wiltshire down, might exist (with periodic 
scouring) for ages; but it is only with the 
development of the constructive art that organic 
ornament springs to lite; only with the squaring 
and joining of timbers, the moulding of bricks and 
tiles, and the cutting and dressing of stone, and 
their use under the constructive necessities of a 
building, thatthe sense of relation or proportion 
is born, without which we could have. no fine art 
at all. It may be an open question whether the 
impressionist individual graphic sketcher, or the 
constructive associated craftsman designer, repre- 
sented the primitive artistic condition. .We are 
apt to colour history as well as art by the tint of 
our own sympathies—but, judging from the frag- 
mentary sgraffito of the cave-men, it would 
almost seem as it the former were the first in the 
field, and that man only slowly found: his way to 
the harmonious related and ornamental forms 
of art after he had made some progress in 
the construction of the primitive dwelling. 
It seems highly probable that from the material 
and method of construction of the wicker and 
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Edward Greenop, and Arnold S. Tayler) re- 
ported that 275 voting papers had been sent in, 
of which nine were rejected as irregular. The 
result of the election was as follows :—President : 
Vice-presi- 
dents: G. H. Fellowes-Prynnet and F. T. W. 
Ordinary Members of Committee 
(ten to be elected from 19 candidates): EH. W. 
A. Berestord Pitet, 222 ; 
Francis G. I’. Hooper, 217 ; John Begg*, 191; 
Owen Fleming*, 174; W. Howard Seth-Smith*, 
160 ; Edmund Woodthorpe*, 157; Theodore 
Moore*, 156; Hon. A. McGarel- Hogg, 109 ; and 
Hon. Treasurer : 
Hampden W. Pratt*. Hon. Librarian: J. W. 
: Banister. Flight 
(The above form the 
Hon. Solicitor, 
Hon. Assistant Librarians : 
C. H. Freeman* and E. W. M. Wonnacott*. 
Hon. Auditors: E. Howley Sim* and F. G. W. 


Jatter show an extraordinary realism, as in the 


graphically, if somewhat rig: 
ancient Persian depended largel r h 
tectural effects upon lintel a: Lum: 
peculiar form of the typical capital sugges 
origin in the timber-built houses of the 
with forked tree-stems supporting the 
the roof. The wall decoration of glazed 
from the ancient fortress and palace of Susa 
the Persians to have been accomplished wo 
in that material, and to have been early 
tinguished for their ornamental and colou 
The frieze of archers moving in severe profile: 
the battlements of the fortress forms a s 
decoration, and at the same time a rem 
illustration of the architectural influence, 
the decoration not only shows this in its 
but could not have existed apart from th 
wall and its construction. The very joints 
bricks help the general effect and vary t 
face. Design, colour, and modelling are he 
with structure. The figures appear to have 
pressed upon the material while soft from 
moulds, and then divided into bricks; the 
being long in proportion to thickness. The c 
surface of the turquoise blue of the ground 
varied, being put on in small round flattened 
like patches. The figures are alternate as to: 
ness, patterns, and colour, though alike in attit 
The small repeated devicesinclosed in lozenges 
the coats of thealternatearchersis supposed to r 
sent the fortress of Suza itself, in an heraldic s 
way. Inthe palm-leaf-like running border, 
similar design of frequent occurrence in A: 
ornament, we see the type afterwards dey 
in the Anthemia by the Greeks, who must 
been largely at first under Asiatic influence. 
the Greeks, too, we owe the simplest an 
refined type of lintel architecture in the 
temple, which was apparently evolved fi 
timber-built shrine or tabernacle, the trig 
which divide the external frieze into 
representing the ends of the cross-beams. ‘T; 
with the vertical grooves, serve as a frami 
the sculpture, which, as in the Parthenon, 
the metopes or spaces between them. The 
pitched roof terminated in a pediment, and { 
pediments again afforded a space for sculp 
In the arrangement of the groups which fillet 
eastern and western pediments of the Par 
shattered as they are, with the assista 
Carrey’s drawings, we may detect the cont 
influence of pee partion se ie fact, 
sculpture intended to be d in a pedime 
only fill its position wih SP adknGateds 
control, since the groups, however varie 
be inclosed by the rigid boundary of the 
running into extremely acute angles a 
end. The subject was the contests of 
and Poseidon for the patronage of Ath 
both pediments were significant and sy: 
of all that the Athenian citizen theld dear. 
the eastern pediment we have the fragment 
great sculptural and decorative epic, the ¢ 
point of the birth of Athene being lost, but 
figures and groups that remain I think it is 
how constantly in the controlling lines, b 
groups like the Fates and in single figu 
that of the Theseus, the long sloping 
of the pediment recur through infinite 
and give harmony and relation to the who 
from the extended arms of the sun-god 
the extreme angle, driving his horses, wh 
emerge from the sea, to the descent of Sele 
the horses of night, in the correspond 
We find ‘here that great principl 
good throughout all design—the 
curring or re-echoing line, whi 
the disposition of masses and the 
detail. We may trace the indications 
feeling in the design of the met 
famous frieze of the cella, whic 
decidedly ornamental in its lin 
almost have been planned upon those 
rhythmical scroll border. ‘There is. x 
practice all the difference in the world 
working consciously and dryly, according 
principles, and working inventively 
under the influence of architectural 
lines and spaces. To acknowledge th 
of natural laws in art is a very differer 
to being a slave to an academic tr 
in art there are generally a variety 
of solving a particular problem. 
said, indeed, that ‘however beau! 
‘sculptures are, as individual figure 
and regarded solely_as such, they ar 
architectural ornament and parts of a whe 
their distinction of style is, 4 ventur 
largely owing to that tact, The truth is 
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wattled walls of the primitive hut were derived 
motives for some of the first types of pattern 
design. The primitive hunter-artist might scratch 
the forms of the reindeer and mammoth upon the 
bone handles of his weapons; or the herdsman- 
astronomer cut the signs of the sun and moon, of 
fire and water upon clay or stone; but the sense 
of rhythm and harmonious recurring line would 
have to be learned in following the useful craft 
of the rush-plaiter and basket-maker, to whose 
simple constructive methods we owe at\ least two 
important plans of ornament—the checyuer and 
the spiral meandering line. Their value, too, has 
never been forgotten in ornamental work, and 
when man learned to work stone and bronze he 
still perpetuated these primitive motives. In con- 
sidering the bearing of the architectural influence 
upon decorative design of all kinds, which is so 
marked in all historic art, we may conveniently 
adopt Mr. Ruskin’s three broad and main 
divisions, which indicate the fundamental differ- 
ences of constructive principle in architecture— 
namely, (1) the architecture of the lintel, (2) the 
architecture of the round arch, (3) the architec- 
ture of the pointed arch—or, characterising them 
from the decorator’s point of view by their lead- 
ing ornamental spaces, or features, we might dis- 
tinguish them severally as: (1) the architecture 
of the frieze and pediment, (2) the architecture 
of the spandrel and dome, (3) the architecture of 
the vault and window. Of lintel architecture, 
ancient Egypt gives us the most massive examples ; 
but it seems most probable, even here, that stone 
construction only followed wood, or, rather, 
reeds and clay, and that the types and 
systems of ornamentation were originally sug- 
gested by those materials. If we look at 
the primitive Egyptian house, planned for a 
hot climate, built by the great riverside, of 
materials furnished by the river itself, we 
may see the type of the massive Egyptian temple 
column (in the clustered reeds fixed at the 
angles); this but represents, in stone, and more 
formally, a bundle of lotus-reeds bound together 
by fillets of rushes, with the bud and flower clus- 
tered at the top to form the capital. The coved 
cornice of the flat mud roof made of rushes, is 
perpetuated in the painted cornice of the pylons 
of the great temples, as at Edfu and Philw. “The 
mud wall, built in layers filled in between the 
framework of reeds, with its horizontal and yer- 
tical divisions marked by them, may also have 
suggested the subdivisions of the stone wall ,to 
receive the hieroglyphics and figure paintings ; 
but with the adoption of stone structure came 
stone sculpture, and the temple walls are regarded 
as great surfaces for the permanent record of the 
mysteries of religion, of the powers and attributes 
of gods and kings, of their wars and conquests, 
and of the labours of the people upon which the 
wealth and power of empire always rest. The 
Egyptian wall-reliefs. were sunk, the outlines 
being hollowed and the edges of the figures 
rounded, so that they never projected in relief 
beyond the surface of the wall. We may con- 
sider this an elementary stage in the evolution of 
relief sculpture; but undoubtedly the broad and 
massive monumental look of the walls, which is 
so marked a feature of the Egyptian style, owes 
its character to this treatment. ‘The statues have 
the same simple, broad, massive architectural 
character, as if they were the half-emerged 
spirits of the changeless stone itself, placid of 
countenance, and tranquilly indifferent to the 
passage of time; they impress us with their 
sublime dignity, which belongs alike to their 
sphinxes and lions which guard the portals as 
to the small portrait statue. Even where these 


famous scribe of the Louvre, with the eyes of 
rock crystal, quartz, and bronze—a work of the 
early Empire—they are still under the influence of 
this architectural control, simplicity, and reserve 
which seem to me to give dignity to all Egyptian 
art. The Egyptians, though acquainted with 
the use of the round arch, did not use it as an 
architectural feature, like the Assyrians in their 
palace gateways, and who also, according to 
Viollet-le-Duc, used the round brick vault to 
support the roof of the interior large halls of these 
palaces ; but the sculptor was the chief decorator 
in the Assyrian palace. He kept the door with 
his mighty winged bulls, man-headed, meeting at 
the angles, and facing outwards in a formidable 
way, their general design controlled by the rect- 
angle of their position and architectural purpose ; 
and he covered the alabaster wall-slabs with 
delicately-chiselled reliefs, in which the story of 
his times and the customs of his country are 
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‘figure was really the ornament of the 
. Their types of strictly ornamental 
, in the ordinary sense, were extremely 
and mostly derived from Asiatic proto- 
however refined upon and perfected by 
y and precision of workmanship. But 
execution of figure design they were free 
ventive, and whether the aim of their 
was to produce a terracotta statuette, 
int a vase, to carve a marble statue ora 
slab, we find the same extraordinary feeling 
ace and appropriateness and sense of con- 
line. Another point we may note about 
Parthenon sculptures, true of the use of 
e in the Classical temple generally, is 
they are not used to emphasise what I 
d call the constructive feature, but to fill 
nterstices of the construction. The building 
ls without them; I suppose few would be 
red to justify their presence in the British 
seum if they were there at the cost of the fall 
ihe Parthenon ; though there are many who do 
10w, although they are there at the cost, prac- 
ily, of its artistic destruction. That is to say, 
‘building without its sculpture is somewhat 
}a man with his eyes put out. Close by, 
ever, we find an illustration of the opposite 
aciple, the sculptural emphasis thrown upon 
constructive necessities, in the caryatid columns 
ie Erectheion. In these we have a notable 
jance of the union of sculpture and con- 
iction, and it. is evident that in their treat- 
at of these figures the sculptor has strongly 
‘the necessity of architectural massiveness, 
plicity, dignity, and reserve. They each 
ort the cornice upon an abacus and cap, and 

“columnar vertical feeling is expressed by 
erect attitude, slightly varied individually 
the severe vertical lines of their draperies. 
}earyatid idea is, no doubt, a most difficult 
‘to treat satisfactorily, and there is a sort of 
iful slavish suggestion about it, as of human 
eS condemned to support an intolerable 
den. It was said of the imitation of the 
ctheion caryatides at St. Pancras church that 
teen be intended for St. Pancras house- 
rs groaning under the burden of heavy rates. 

e is no suggestion of restlessness or pain about 
originals, however. The idea constantly 
rs in Renaissance work, though without the 
k simplicity and reserve which alone makes 
erable. ‘The prototype of the sculptural 
nent may, perhaps, be found in the sculptured 
laced to fill the hollow left by the relieving 
over the massive lintel gateways of the 
lent cyclopean buildings in Greece, as at the 
}of Mycene. In the sculptured lions and 
n we have, too, a simple exemplification of 
mmetric principle in design, as well as of that 
rence or re-echoing in the design of sculpture 

he lines of the inclosing space. The archi- 
1 influence is marked enough in the design 
6 accessories or Greek life, as, for, instance, 
s and couches, lamps and pitchers ; as in later 
as, for instance, candlesticks, which in the 
n Anne period often imitate in metal the 
ion and details of the classical column. 
olumnar idea is carried out in the bronze 
d standards used for lamps; it reappears in 
pports of the Greek seats and chairs, and 
\figure-frieze is used as a system of decoration 
rases. With the use of the round arch other 
@ents and principles were developed in decora- 
“design. Under the Romans the capital, 
ns, and cornice became more ornate in 
and this necessitated a more strictly orna- 
al treatment of the freize, which became 
Auous and unbroken into panels by triglyphs. 
he garland, or swag, as we term it, origin- 
"a temporary festive adornment, became a 
anent decoration, valuable for its recurring 
line, especially as adapted to the friezes 

nd temples and tombs—like the Sybil’s 
le, and the tomb of Cecilia Metella. The 
lines were here obtained by the pendant 
and ox skulls, though the tradition of 
ancient timber construction was still re- 
id in the egg and tongue and dentil mould- 
| bp had long become purely decorative 
ents. ‘The pilaster and cornice were also 

d to the architectural decorative resources, 
ch were further enriched by the addition of 
“suggestive spaces: for the painter and 
ptor as the lunette, the spandrel, and the 
on; while the decorative value of in- 
tions was fully realised with the use of the 
ified and severe forms of the Roman capital 
rs, re-echoing the vertical lines and 
j of the architecture. The fusion of 


Classical and Oriental feeling with Christian 
mysticism in Byzantine architecture, with 
which came in the use of the round vault 
and dome, opened a new field for that most 
splendid material, mosaic, which became, par 
excellence, the principal means, as well as the 
glory, of the interior decoration of Byzantine 
buildings. In the churches of Ravenna and St. 
Mark’s it dominates or takes the place of all 
other decoration, its impressiveness being largely 
due to this, and one feels it to be sufficient in 
itself. The concave surfaces of the vaulting 
afford a peculiarly appropriate field for the most 
effective use of the cubes of coloured and gilded 
glass, by means of which the designs are built 
up. The very method of mosaic work harmonises 
it at once with the craft of building, of which it 
becomes a part. It is a constructive method of 
surface decoration entirely in harmony with 
architectural construction ; capable of the utmost 
splendour, and yet full of solemnity. The nature 
and conditions of the material seem to place 
natural limits upon its graphic or pictorial range, 
which, curiously enough, it appears to be in the 
nature of the degree of evolution of any art (or 
perhaps of artists) continually to attempt to over- 
step. One has only to compare the decorative 
effect and architectural feeling of the Byzantine 
mosaics with the Late Roman attempts to repro- 
duce Renaissance pictures at St. Peter’s to be 
convinced of its true artistic province and treat- 
ment, and to be left in no doubt as to which 
influence—that of architecture or of painting— 
has proved the most beneficial and inspiring to 
the mosaic designer and worker. We have in 
our own time in recent years returned to the old 
method of working glass mosaic as an architectural 
decoration, to working in on the surface, and 
in situ, asthe only means of obtaining that rich- 
ness and variety of surface and play of light, im- 
possible to be attained by the mechanical method 
of making flat slabs of tesserze on the back of the 
cartoon in the workshop. ‘The most important 
piece of modern mosaic work of our time and 
country is that upon which Mr. W. B. Richmond 
is now engaged at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Personally 
I am not in favour of modern artists decorating 
a building of a former age—at least, in the 
present condition of art and craftsmanship. I 
should put new wine into new bottles, and artistic 
interest in those places most bare of it, But I 
think, nevertheless, Mr. Richmond and his able 
assistants, the mosaic workers of Messrs. Powell, 
are carrying out a very fine, thoughtful, and 
splendid piece of work, full of ability in design 
and conception, and technical skill, governed by 
the architectural feeling of a decorator, even 
though that feeling may compel him to mask some 
of the characteristics of the building he is 
decorating—but then comes in the modern diffi- 
culty. From the mosaic point of view one might 
wish St. Paul’s had been a Byzantine building. 
A notable characteristic in the design of Byzantine 
mosaic is the simplicity in the design and arrange- 
ment of masses. They are in some instances 
almost heraldic in their ornamental effect, 
and there is no doubt that the silhouette 
of figures or groups as thrown upon a gold 
ground is the most important consideration in 
the case of design intended to be seen from 
a long distance and in subdued or half light, 
and upon the concave surfaces of a dome. 
As subsidiary to its chief decorative splendour 
in mozaic, Byzantine sculpture shows a certain 
restraint, reserve, and a linear feeling in its 
design, though with considerable richness of 
detail, as in the carving of the characteristic 
cushion and basket-like capitals, and screen 
panels of open work, which also suggest wicker 
and rope-work motives. This linear feeling, and 
lattice, wicker, and’ rope-work motive can also 
be traced in the typical carved ornament of 
Romanesque work generally, as, for instance, in 
the mouldings of Norman arches and the caps of 
the shafts. These characteristics may perpetuate 
the tradition of the construction of the primitive 
buildings, in this country, of wood and wicker. 
In Norman ornament, the use of recurring line 
and repetition of unity is very marked, and its 
peculiar character and richness is due to this. 
The zig-zag moulding itself is an illustration of 
the principle, and simply repeats itself in vary- 
ing proportions and projections. Some of the 
outer rings of Norman arches and arcading 
simply repeat the leading constructive form— 
the semicircle of the arch itself. This is still 
more observable when we come to the archi- 
tecture of the pointed arch and the gable, where 
the mouldings surrounding the window and 


door heads repeat in projection the lines of the 
window and door in serving their original office 
of keeping the rain from the window and wall, 
richness of effect being gained by the variety 
of the alternating concavities and convexities 
of the section. Cothic work generally illustrates 
the opposite principle in the use of enrichment to 
that which we noticed in the Greek, inasmuch as 
the ornamental emphasis is generally thrown upon 
the constructive points themselves, rather than on 
the interstices. We get the clustered and filleted 
shaft, the ornate foliated capital in endless 
variety ; the richly-moulded arch, the cusped 
arch, the window tracery ; the moulded ribs of 
the vaulting, their junctions marked by richly- 
carved bosses, and, if a corbel or bracket is used, 
the opportunity is seized by the sculptor for a 
head or a winged angel, but worked strictly in 
accordance with the size of joints of the stone- 
work, and therefore always showing the control- 
ling architectural influence. The exterior of a 
Gothic building is almost equally expressive of its 
construction ; the buttress is made an important 
decorative feature, and a source of variety and 
light and shade, often crowned with a pinnacle, 
and, in its flying form, supporting an extremely 
elegant apse. The door and window heads are 
moulded; the spring of the roof is often marked 
by machicolations, and the parapet battlemented 
or pierced. The gables are crested, towers are 
pinnacled and spired, and tipped with vanes. 
This emphasis on the constructive features gives 
an expression of organic life, directness, and 
strength which is characteristic of all Gothic de- 
sign. Interstices are, of course, extensively used, 
as well as the tympanums of porch arches, and 
niches through these massed together, and super- 
imposed and filled with figure sculpture, as in the 
west fronts of many cathedrals; they appear to be 
inseparable parts of the structure, and they aid’ 
in the lines and general feeling of their design 
and treatment the general structural effect, just 
as we have seen the sculpture of the Greek temple 
did, though in a different way. Just when 
design was emerging from Byzantine tradition, or 
perhaps adding to it by fresh and simple inspira-. 
tion from nature, and acquiring technical free- 
dom, in the 13th century, Gothic sculpture- 
appeared to reach a grace and vitality which. 
relate it to the best Greek work. English 
Gothic sculpture has suffered so much from ‘the 
destroyer and defacer that it is difficult to find 
complete examples to compare with Continental 
work, the west front of Wells Cathedral being 
supposed to be the only important facade of Gothic 
architectural sculpture remaining in England, 
although there are many interesting and beauti- 
ful monuments and effigies, both early and late, 
scattered throughout the land, remarkable no less 
for their characterand worth than for their orna- 
mental beauty and architectural feeling. But 
perhaps we have nothing of quite so fine a quality 
as the French cathedrals show, such’ as the 
central pillar of the porch of Amiens, and the 
figures from the west porch of Auxerre ; nothing 
of that wonderful, delicate, pathetic beauty of the 
Early Renaissance sculpture of Italy—such as’ 
the figure of Itaria of Lucca displays. Although 
among the recumbent monumental effigies 
scattered about in the churches and cathedrals 
of our own land there is plenty of fine work 
closely corresponding in feeling with the charac~- 
teristics of the contemporary architectural design 
of the same dates, we get in the 13th century the 
recessed and richly-canopied tomb, as that of 
Gervaise Alard at Winchelsea, where the design 
is part of the wall itself, and where architectural 
detail forms a large part of the interest, but yet 
appropriately leads up to and frames'the dignified 
figure of the knight reposing beneath. The idea: 
of the recessed tomb might possibly have been 
derived from the Medieval bed recessed in the 
wall—the *‘ shut bed’’ of Mr. Morris’s romances, 
the use of which still appears to linger in Brittany. 
The shadow gained by the recess certainly gives. 
solemnity and impressiveness to the sculptured 
effigy. The effigy is frequently sculptured upon 
an arcaded tomb, shields with the bearings of the 
family filling the panels between the arches, 
which are made to subserve by their more formal 
masses and vertical lines the freer and more hori- 
zontal ones of the sculptured figure. Architec~ 
tural design and sculpture are in these works in~ 
separable. The Later Gothic tombs take the form 
of shrines built clear from the wall and overhung 
with rich tabernacle work, buttressed, and some~ 
times inclosed with wrought-iron railings, in the 
design of which may again be seen the pre- 
vailing architectural influence of the time. An 
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example of the latter from Wells Cathedral shows 
the buttress and battlement used ornamentally 
in the principal supports, the intermediate irons 
being hammered into finials of a fleur-de-lys form. 
We find the same’ principle of the re-echoing of 
architectural detail, and its adaptation to iron- 
work in later time, as in a bit of the altar-rail 
at St. Thomas’s Church at Salisbury, where we 
get the form of the Elizabethan gable and volute 
cresting the principal standards, which below are 
treated as pilasters of open work. Even in the 
extremely free and fantastic ironwork, like that 
of the porch-gates of St. Lawrence at Nurem- 
burg, we may still see an acknowledgment of 
certain architectural and structural lines and 
limits. Or where, as in the free and flowing 
scroll of a hand-rail from a church at Rothen- 
burg, it seems to escape from all structural tram- 
mels. Yet we feel that the curves are designed 
with a view to fill the panel with an evenly- 
dispersed grill of curves, and in strict, though 
not formal, relation to the square of the inclosing 
rails. Not less instructive for the evidence they 
give of architectural influence are Medieval 
brasses in the treatment of the figure, the inclosing 
borders, and the use of inscriptions. More espe- 
cially remarkable in design and draughtsmanship 
are the Flemish brasses of the Gothic period, 
where the full-length portraits of the personage 
or personages commemorated occupy the principal 
space in the panel, not cut out in silhouette and 
inlaid on the stone slab, as in most of the English 
brasses, but relieved upon a rich diapered back- 
ground. The ecclesiastical ones are often richly 
canopied, the borders full of smaller subjects, 
resembling in arrangement and in treatment 
the typical stained - glass ‘canopied window 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. The broad 
vertical and simple treatment of the draperies is 
very marked, and the character drawing is often 
very fine. With the attempts to gain more sur- 
face qualities, with the use of greater complexity 
of shading lines, when, in short, what is commonly 
called the pictorial element comes in with a desire 
to escape from architectural control, design, orna- 
mental effect, and draughtsmanship all decline. 
It is the same in other branches of design, such 
as stained glass, which at its best shows such 
close relationship to the architecture of the 
building it enriches. With the evolution of the 
window from the small round-headed loopholes of 
the Byzantine, through the simple lancet-pointed 
lights separated by solid masonry, to the foliated 
tracery and subdivided mullions of the Later 
Gothic, the splendour of mosaic gave way to the 
splendour of the stained-glass window—at first a 
jewelled web of geometric lead thrown across 
the light, the form of the simple or cusped points 
of the tracery influencing the lead lines they 
inclosed, and the long vertical lines in the figures 
of saint and angel re-echoing the long lines of 
the narrow-pointed light, into which ascended 
later the pinnacles of the canopies. Up to the 
end of the 15th century each light was still 
generally regarded as a separate panel; but with 
the large windows subdivided with light tracery 
and thin mullions, it became feasible to consider 
the design as filling the whole window. ‘The 
next step was to consider it as a transparent 
picture, to represent architectural perspective, 
which in this direction was a form of architectural 
influence distinctly injurious to the beauty of glass. 
We may imagine that the stained-glass window 
represents a thin, flat, transparent screen (how- 
ever varied by quality of colour), continuing the 
wall in another material and thus preserving the 
idea of shelter and seclusion we always want in 
a building. Anything which interferes with this 
feeling, or contradicts it in design, which shows 
an effort to escape from the necessary conditions 
of the material, leads one astray. A kindred 
feeling determines the treatment of the wall, and 
perhaps nowhere is the necessary architectural 
influence more felt than in mural decoration. 
Anything which disturbs the general flatness and 
repose is out of keeping. We may gain a certain 
accidental or naturalistic interest, but at the cost 
of decorative repose and richness. The Italian 
fresco painters of the Early Renaissance, from 
Giotto onwards, thoroughly understood this, and 
though in details naturalism was carried quite 
far, as in the beautiful frescoes in the Riccardi 
Chapel at Florence by Benozzo Gozzot, in spite 
of all ‘their richness and variety, they remain 
essentially wall paintings, as completely mural as 
the finest arras tapestry, such as those splendid 
Burgundian specimens at South Kensington, 
which, while absorbing much of the new splendour 
and detail of the Early Renaissance, remain Gothic 


in spirit. The great principle in the design of 
these tapestries, as of early wall painting, was 
the exclusion of sky-spaces and atmospheric 
planes, which necessarily, in proportion to the 
illusive design with which they are represented, 
must throw the wall out of the perpendicular. 
There is an instance of a sky-distance having 
been introduced into a 15th-century tapestry 
now at South Kensington, which quite ruins the 
effect. _We do not want to think we are out of 
doors while in a room, so that all successful mural 
decoration never forgets the wall—it acknow- 
ledges, in short, the architectural influence. 
The same principle is to be traced in other 
textile design, in the geometrically planned and 
heraldically-treated silk hangings of Sicily, and 
the Venetian and Genoese velvets and brocades, 
with motives derived from Eastern sources, which 
would fall naturally into the lines of the buildings 
they decorated, and which frequently repeat the 
geometric foliated forms of Arabic and Gothic 
architecture. We see the value they are to 
the painters and designers in affording rich back- 
grounds of definite recurring masses of pattern, to 
oppose the varied outline and relief of their figures, 
There remain still vast provinces in design we 
have not been able to traverse in our search for 
the architectural influence which, in times of 
living artistic traditions, closely associated arts and 
crafts, and an organic architectural stylespringing, 
as it were, from the very soil of the country, was 
paramount throughoutart. Furniture and wood- 
work, one might say, have an architecture of their 
own, pressing into their service painting, carving, 
and metal-work, and have often been part of the 
building itself. In detail and enrichment furni- 
ture constantly re-echoes the detail and enrich- 
ment of the prevailing architectural style of its 
period, from the graceful lines of the Classical 
couch, chair, and lamp-standard, which have re- 
appeared in our own century, to the massive and 
simple oaken bench and trestle table of Medizyal 
time, or the richly carved and canopied seat. 
The Arabesque panelled pilaster and Classical 
cornice enrich Italian cabinets and coffers; the 
turned chair or table leg of the 17th century 
onwards constantly repeats in varying propor- 
tions the features of the quasi-Classical column ; 
the broken pediment surmounts the Chippendale 
book-case, while Greek refinement of line and 
feeling for delicate carved surfaces reappears in 
English chair-backs of the same period—and 
excesses of the later French Renaissance break 
out in the curly legs and dissipated scroll-work 
of, I regret to say, the current trade-furniture. 
Historic costume, too, has the strictest relation 
to architectural style, from the simple and con- 
stantly varied folds of classical tunic and toga, 
the hood and peaked head-gear, and many 
vertical folds and figured stuffs of Medisval 
times, though the periwig and long skirted coat, 
even to our day, when, “‘in spite of all tempta- 
tions,’’ the chimney-pot hat remains in strict 
architectural relation to the chief architectural 
feature of our cities. In jewelry, metal-work, 
pottery, inlays; in the spacing of the book-cover, 
the distribution of its tooling; in the arrange- 
ment of the book-page and its decoration; in the 
form of choice type—everywhere in beautiful art, 
we may find the architectural influence, that 
poetry of the constructive sense which is the 
common sense of art, and adapts itself to all 
manner of useful things, giving to each its 
particular and ornamental value, and insuring its 
harmonious place and relationship in the great 
household of design. I believe that in any 
period or country where exists anything like a 
distinct and living architectural style we shall 
find its influence coming out in all sorts of 
ways, harmonising and controlling invention, 
and bringing all the arts of design—which 
really owe their existence to architecture— 
into relation with itself. In countries like 
Japan, which (perhaps owing to its liability 
to constant earthquakes) have no stable or noble 
monumental type of architecture, it is noticeable, 
in spite of extraordinary artistic skill, there isa 
tendency towards triviality in the design of 
accessories; but even here it is noticeable how 
the form of their main constructive material—the 
bamboo—constantly reappears as an element in 
design. It is curious to note the lingering traces 
of architectural relation still clinging about such 
unrelated art, as much modern sculpture (or 
statuary) and easel painting —I mean in the 
pedestal as essential to the one as.the frame 
moulding is to the other. Both sculpture. and 
painting have set up a supposed independent 
existence—have gained, perhaps, a decree of 
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judicial separation from archi Ny 
decree nisi. But it has only been for t 
convenience and to meet certain commercial 
ditions ; and thereby it becomes a grave quest 
with artists—with all who care for beaut: 
harmony in art and life—how far a unified 
possible under the rule of the huckster an 
speculator. It is certain in any case we 
never be able to build up a noble style in 
tecture and bring about a harmonious unity 
the arts of design without sympathy 
operation, without some mutual understan 
each other’s work and aims on the part of 
whether their work is constructive or gra 
but I think of late years there are not wai 
signs of a strong and growing feeling in - 
direction, which is beginning to tell upon 
temporary work. . 

At the close of the lecture a vote of tha: 
was accorded to Mr. Crane, on the motion of M 
H. H. Sraraam, seconded by Mr. R. Pur 
Srrers, F.S.A., and supported by Mr 
Beresrorp Pire, Mr. Francis G. F. Ho 
and the PresipENT. 
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THE BOUZEY RESERVOIR EMBA 
MENT. 


HE causes which led to the sudden bu 
of the Bouzey reservoir (Vosges), prod 
so much disaster in the valley of the Avi 
destroying whole villages and occasioning m 
loss of life, carrying away the railway line 
Epinal, the embankment at Neufchateau, 
spoiling the Est Canal for navigation purpos 
a period of several months, the devastating 
throwing itself at length into the Mo 
Nomexy after a tumultuous rush of over t 
miles, are now being studied by a commit 
engineers appointed for the purpose. 
reservoir was constructed near Epinal f 
purpose of feeding the Est Canal, and was 
plied with water from the overflow of the M 
at Remiremont, about 25 miles above — 
reservoir. Until the complete report of 
investigating committee has been made kr 
it would be premature to give any decided op: 
on the causes which led to the giving way 
embankment ; but it is generally stated thai 
masonry work lacked the proper propo! 
which should have been given for prudence 
in the construction of a dam destined to 
back such an enormous quantity of water 
fault, however, appears to have been in th 
masonry work, and nof in any way in 
foundations, which, it is said, have not m 
the slightest manner since the streng 
work done a few years ago. 


The reservoir is formed by a stone em 
ment constructed across the Aviére vall 
length of the embankment being about 1,320 
its base and about 1,700ft. at its summi 
into account the slope of the valley on ei 
(Fig. 2). The axis of the embankmen’ 
straight line. The thickness of the 
portion to a depth of about 25ft. from the ¢ 
1s 13ft., increasing by a regular curve to 
attaining its maximum thickness of 48ft 
base (Fig. 1). A further strengthening 
constructed in 1888-9, brought the total 
ness at the base to 62ft. The embankn 
founded on the upper strata of a quartz 
stone, rather porous in nature, and cont 
large number of fissures, but resisting a p 
of from two tons to nearly four tons per 
inch, yielding, however, to a tension-s 
about ljcwt. In order to avoid any 
sliding which might occur owing 
somewhat defective nature of the 
tion bed, a retaining heel 6ft. 6in 
was constructed (Fig. 1) below the 
the embankment on the inner side. I 
this precaution, soon after the filling of the 
voir for the first time, the level of the 
being about 43ft. above the ground lev 


capacity of the reservoir being 1,561,000, 
the embankment showed signs of giving way, 
for a length of about 400ft. produced a 
curve, with a deviation at the centre of 12 
the straight line. No settling or dislo 
the foundations was observed, but 
sliding motion towards the centre, d 
weight of;the water, causing the emb 
slip on its foundation-bed. Numero 
were occasioned by this motion ia the 
strata, giving passage to over 6,000,0! 
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structed below the inner side of the embank- 
t was not sufficient to prevent the filtering of 
ter between the foundation-bed and the em- 
ent, and since the upward pressure of 
escaping water lessened the weight of the 
mry above, the mass of water in the reservoir 
of sufficient forse to cause a sliding motion 
yards the centre of the work. Four vertical 
sures became apparent on the face of the em- 
ankment (Fig. 2), making, with two other 
ssures caused by variations in temperature in 
1, six fissures in all. These four recent 
ssures were filled up with wedges of tarred 
ood and covered with cement, and in 1888-9 
he work of strengthening the embankment was 
ndertaken. This work consisted in a shoulder 
f stonework founded on the rock-bed (Fig. 1), 
bout 20ft. in height, with a thickness of nearly 
Sft. at its base and dft. at its summit; resting 
o this shoulder the strengthening buttress was 
cted, in the form of a right-angled; 
riangle, the base resting on the shoulder being 
out 16ft. thick, the other side, about 46ft. 
ng, forming the new lower face of the embank- 
t, the hypotenuse forming body with the 
figinal lower face, thus increasing the thickness 
i the base of the embankment by about one half. 
inally, a cover-joint of masonry and cement, 
ing a quarter circle, with a radius of 8ft., 
constructed along the whole length of the 
wall covering the fissure between the base of the 
bankment and the retaining heel, caused 
the forward sliding of the former. This cover- 
nt was itself covered by a bank of stiffened 
y about 10ft. thick. At the termination of 
s work it was decided that the reservoir should 
filled to its full capacity, the filling taking 
arly three years. This high level has since 
en maintained, and until the moment of the 
dden giving way of the embankment nothing 
mormal had been noticed. It appears that the 
engthening work of 1889 was perfectly suf- 
ient for the purpose of preventing the forward 
ding of the embankment, for it is known that 
ere has been no motion since that time. The 
ident is attributed, at first sight, to the in- 
ficient thickness of the upper portion of the 
bankment, 13ft. only, and also to dislocation, 
oduced by variation of temperature, and the 
eme cold of the past winter, the difference of 
mperature between the inner and outer face of 
@ wall averaging 15 to 20 degrees Centigrade in 
oter time. ‘The latter hypothesis is, however, 
t likely, for no fissures or leakage have been 
ticed since the winter tims. It is more prob- 
le that the height of water in the reservoir had 
increased by recent floods, possibly by 3ft. 
ft , above the maximum level, this extra 
ht multiplied by the surface of the reservoir 
ning an enormous increase of weight against 
le embankment, and that also recent winds and 
orms having occasioned a rhythmical series of 
es, sometimes high on such a large surface of 
er, the combination of these was sufficient to 
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wall of masonry, thus occasioning a sudden giving 
way. 

The breach in the embankment is 570ft. long 
at the upper portion (Fig. 2), its average depth 
being 32ft. Inthe middle portion, the rushing 
water has carried away all the masonry work 
down to the level of the ground. It will be 
noticed (Fig. 2) that the centre of the breach was 
occupied by the four fissures of 1881 and 1884, 
these weakening to a great extent the strength of 
the work. In all probability the first outbreak 
occurred in the lower portion of the breach, about 
70ft. wide, the width containing the three fissures 
of 1881 and 1884. This is almost certainly the 
case, for it is noticed that a large block of the 
lower masonry work has been thrown at only a 
short distance from the front of the embankment, 
the force of the outpouring water being at the 
first moment not very great comparatively. The 
portions of the upper part of the wall have been 
thrown by the increased strength of the whole 
head of water to large distances. 

In the opinion of certain engineers, this 
embankment should have been first constructed 
with a slight convexity towards the inner side, 
as is often now done for reservoir embankments, 
not for the purpose of giving extra strength in 
the fashion ot anarch, butia order to guard against 
the effects of expansion and contraction ; then 
the fissures of 1884 having demonstrated that the 
weight of the embankment was not sufficient, it 
would have been more prudent during the work 
of strengthening done in 1888 to have increased 
the thickness of the work, as indicated by the 
dotted lines C C C (Fig. 1), or at the least very 
strong buttresses should have been built at the 
points weakened by the vertical fissures. 

The retaining height of the embankment is at 
a level of 1,220ft. above the Ordnance level ; the 
total surface of the reservoir is nearly 320 acres, 
the full capacity being 1,561 million gallons ; the 
maximum width on one side is nearly 1} miles, 
that of the further side being a little more; the 
average height of water disposable being about 
35ft. or 42ft. against the embankment. 

The news just comes from Epinal that it is 
proposed to dam the Lake of Longemer, and, by 
thus arranging a water reserve, to do away with the 
necessity of reconstructing the Bouzey embank- 
ment. The water necessary for feeding the Est 
canal would be raised by pumping machines from 
the Moselle at Arches, and then directed to the 
old lake at Bouzey, from whence it would flow to 
the Est Canal. The inhabitants of Gérardmer 
protest against this scheme, and intend to organise 
a proper resistance to its undertaking, their con- 
fidence in the work of the State engineers having 
diminished since the catastrophe of Bouzey. 

Paris, May 23. AnrrHur VyE PARMINTER. 
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CRIB WORK COFFER-DAMS. 


M* WILLIAM H. DECHANT read a paper 
on this subject at a recent meeting of the 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, in which he 
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stated that such dams had long been used by the 
engineers in charge of canals of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company. Formerly such 
coffer-dams were fastened together by driven 
bolts, commonly called rag or dock bolts, but later 
the following plan was used with excellent results. 
An accurate set of soundings along the foundation 
lines of the crib is first made. The necessary 
sizes of crib and timbers are then determined, the 
latter being all sawed of uniform dimensions. 
The bottom parts of the crib are then fastened 
together upside down, so that the bottom can be 
blocked up and cut out to closely fit the rock or 
solid matter upon which the crib is to rest. The 
crib bottom being thus prepared and properly 
launched, the first course of ties and flooring is 
placed upon it, part being held to the crib bottom 
by means of driven bolts, and the balance by 
nails or spikes toed through the corners of the 
timber. The clamp ties are properly bored to 
receive the screw bolts, and the bolts are fixed in 
them so that they cannot turn or drop. ‘The 
balance of the crib timbers are then simply laid 
in place and temporarily held so by nails toed 
through their corners; the weight of the added 
timber gradually submerging the crib work 
until it has reached its proper height, when 
the top clamp ‘ties are placed and the bolts 
all tightly screwed down, clamping the whole 
crib firmly together. The crib is then filled 
with stones to sink it and hold it in position 
against possible disturbing forces. The sheet 
piling is then applied around the outside, and as 
this is a very important part of the work, it 
should be carefully done. ‘The plank used should 
be dry and carefully jointed, perfectly straight 
and true, with the side resting against the crib 
widest at the edges, so as to form a minute 
wedge-shaped opening between the planks, into 
which the small particles in muddy water may be 
driven, to assist in making the whole work more 
thoroughly watertight. ‘The sheet-piling plank 
should also be carefully fitted to the hard bottom 
by pointing the planks and driving them down 
well, then taking them up and carving out the 
points according to the bruises so as to closely fit 
the bottom. — If the sheet piling has been properly 
done, the puddling at the bottom, which comes 
next, will not require much material or labour. 
Experience proves that after such a coffer-dam 
is pumped out it constantly becomes tighter by 
use. 

When the coffer-dam is to be removed, the stone 
filling is taken out before the water is let into the 
iaclosure, a sufficient quantity being piled on 
platforms above water surface to prevent the crib 
from rising. The sheet piling is next taken off, 
the stones on the platforms are removed, and the 
crib allowed to rise. The screw clamps being 
removed, the whole coffer-dam is easily taken 
apart, all the timbers being practically uninjured. 
Mr. Dechant alluded to the coffer-dams lately 
used for the piers of the highway bridge now 
building at the Falls of the Schuylkill, as a good 
example of crib coffers. In the course of his 
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paper he also explained the advantages of the 
crib-work coffer-dams over the frequently-used 
clay puddle-dams. 
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ALPHABETS AND LETTERING. 


5 eee architect of light and leading has his 
office traditions, and in few minor details is 
this traditional mannerism more marked than in 
the lettering employed for the headings and titles 
of his office drawings. Sometimes a very con- 
siderable amount of time is occupied in elaborating 
this kind of ornamentation, particularly in the 
leisured hours at the disposal of young architects 
commencing practice, who, possibly inspired by 
enthusiasm, and, moreover, somewhat ambitious 
also, not infrequently have been known to invent 
singularly illegible printing, aided occasionally by 
archaic characters supposed to mystify clients and 
foster a degree of quaintness quite superior to the 
commonplace practical man. This style of doing 
things, however, tends to lower the dignity of the 
professor of architectural design, and during the 
‘‘intense’’ days of the ‘‘young bloods”’ (so 
called) of the ‘‘ Gothic revival’? some very 
amusing tales connected with this subject were 
current at the expense of these Medievalist reno- 
vators. Since then the Renaissance reaction 
ensued, bringing into fashion the gravestone 
lettering of the time of Queen Anne and subsequent 
periods. American type is now the “correct 
thing’’ with up-to-date draughtsmen, and certainly 
some of the alphabets imported from the United 
States are in many ways admirable. Pugin and 
Henry Shaw did much about 50 years ago’ to 
revive some of the best characteristics of old 
English lettering, and William Burges and Sir 
Digby Wyatt followed in the same direction, 
while the name of Owen Jones is mentioned as 
inseparable from the same movement, although 
his actual work was of so different a manner. 
Since their writings were published, a very 
marked improvement has, of course, been made 
in the character and type used by the better class 
of printers, and Mr. William Morris deserves no 
small praise for his example and endeavours in 
this direction, for the revival of artistic typo- 
graphy by the Kelmscott Press has undoubtedly 
exercised a very extended influence. 

We have now before us an exceedingly inter- 
esting and useful work which, without any pre- 

‘tence at being reckoned a manual of paleeography, 
classifies and formulates certain defining prin- 
ciples as to the formation and practical applica- 
tion of lettering, with some account of their origin 
and development. The volume is one of the 
‘*Ex-Libris Series,’ published by Messrs. 
George Bell and Sons, with the title ‘ Alpha- 
bets,’ by Mr. Edward F. Strange, under the 
editorship, we understand, of Mr. Gleeson 
White.* and there can be little doubt that 
the book will furnish many useful hints and 
patterns to the designer of all kinds of art 
productions, the painter, the printer, and also 
the architect, to say nothing of the interest of 
the treatise to the palawologist and archeological 
student. Withont entering into the various 
theories propounded from time to time, it may be 
shortly stated as agreed on all hands that our 
letters of to-day ‘‘for the most part find their 
origin in the conventions promulgated for their 
own convenience by the Egyptian priests (the so- 
called ‘Hieratic’ script), and successively 
develop through the Phoenician and the dialec- 
tical varieties of Greek towards the Eubcean 
form, which latter, being trarsplanted into Sicily 
and Italy by colonies from Chalcis, became the 
immediate parent of the Roman letters, and prac- 
tically remains with us to this day.’’ We do not 
propose to follow the author through his tersely- 
written essay on Roman lettering and its deriva- 
tives; suffice it to remark that he amply illus- 
trates for his immediate purpose several eminently 
typical specimens of lettering, commencing with 
the oldest form of Roman letters in the majus- 
cule writing, with square and rustic capitals on 
the one hand and uncialson the other ; Romano- 
British inscriptions from stone slabs, and castings 
in lead of the same period ; samples of Visigothic 
writing and Lombardic MS., with, of course, 
some examples from the famous Book of Kells, 
and contemporary Celtic designs, adapted in the 

_ Anglo-Saxon copy made in the 7th century of the 
Gospel of St. Cuthbert. Anglo-Norman writing 

of the same date is given for comparison, though 
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the Irish missionaries settlement in this country 
at this period rendered English manuscripts, and 
indeed sepulchral monuments, practically the 
same in character as contemporary Irish work, 
and the celebrated ‘‘ Durham Book,’’ ascribed to 
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later Gothic forms, and the dominating fashio 
the Middle Ages became anticipated. Howe 
the depth and solidarity of their Roman or 
continued most marked, and in nothing is it 
shown in so great a degree as in the persiste 
of the characters used by their scribes, am 
nations at one time or-another under the 
the Empire. It wasnot till the 13th cen 

any distinctly new alphabets had arisen out: 
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of special interest in these times, when therevival 
of. all matters relating to the making of books is 
of consequence, not only to the bibliophile, but to 
the amateur in literature and art. 

The Italian work of the 16th century neces- 
sarily occupies “much space, and German work 


Minuscule, and new 
ters were produced with such profusion 
historical sequence is rendered difficult. 
everal excellent examples from Belgium, Spain, 
yell as England, are furnished, and then 
ws a chapter on ‘ Printed Letters,’’ which is 
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follows correspondingly with much suggestive 
material. Altar tombs and mural tablets supply 
not afew examples. We illustrate one as a par- 
ticularly good instance of the use of an inscribed 
panel destined for a public building. Itis dated 
1512, and bears the arms of Simonetto di Chorso, 
and is executed in Della Robbia ware. It is now 
located in South Kensington Museum. Albert 
Durer designed other like inscriptions, and Lucas 
Fanensis is represented by another of good style 
and clear spacing. The terracotta plaques and 
earthenware panels and pots of the same period 
often present useful and good lettering, while 
bells and bell-founders’ flagons or mortars may 
be consulted with advantage. Mr. Strangé also 
gives some carved letters from furniture and 
metal-work, such as the wrought-iron open 
circular panel from Kensington, dated 1692, 
figured herewith. The Dutch type of work in 
the 18th century was probably the best of its 
day, when the traditions of beauty handed down 
from the 15th century had deteriorated to mere 
commonplace mediocrity. William Caslon, born 
in 1692, revived type-cutting, and founded the 
great type-founding business carried on by four 
generations of William Caslon’s, and now repre- 
sented by Messrs. Stephenson, Blake, and Co. 
Caslon’s and Baskerville’s influence on English 
typography was very great, and Wilson’s type 
was likewise excellent. Of the work of the pre- 
sent century, including, of course, American 
alphabets, much useful information is furnished 
iu the book before us, and we have Modern ‘‘ Old 
Faced,’’ Modern ‘‘ Irish,’’ Modern ‘‘ Old Faced 
Italic,’” and Modern ‘‘ Caxton,’’ with hand- 
printed samples of Mr. William Morris’s work 
from the Kelmscott Press. Three or tour speci- 
mens of Mr. Walter Crane’s versatile productions 
figure in this connection, and herewith we print 
a cover design for the Kyrle Pamphlets by Mr. 
C. F. A. Voysey. Professor York Powell prints 
some original alphabets, and a quaint sample of 
good English lettering is given from Ledbury 
Church, Herefordshire, drawn by Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams. A chapter on the making of letters is 
exceedingly entertaining, and the final one on the 
placing of letters supplies many suggestive ideas 
and useful information. The Spanish (Valencia) 
Majolica plaques, which we reproduce, gives an 
example of good rim inscription. The letters 
are a component part of the design, and show no 
subservience to the mere circle. We have said 
enough to indicate an epitome of the scheme of 
this capital handbook, and our remarks should 
suffice to show that the reader will, by possessing 
a copy, supply himself with a ready helpmate 
when seeking information on the subject of 
alphabets and lettering. 


THE NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN AT ST. 
GEORGE’S, HANOVER-SQUARH. 


HE new electric organ at St. George’s, . 
Hanover-square, will undoubtedly initiate 
a departure in the Metropolis. The principle on 
which it is built by the Hope-Jones Electric 
Organ Co., Limited, of Argyle-street, Birken- 
head, commends itself alike to the architect and 
to the organist—to the former because of the 
saving of floor-space, which hitherto has been 
compulsorily devoted to the area occupied by the 
organ, which little by little has been crowded into 
the most unsuitable but most convenient corner 
in the building, and to the organist because he is 
placed alongside the choir, and yet in most perfect 
and instantaneous control of his instrument. At 
St. George’s Church a new chancel has been 
raised, upon which the choir is seated as usual. 
The organ is placed between the existing case in 
the west gallery and inthe tower. The organist, 
however, is seated at his console near his choristers 
| at the east end of the church, while the swell and 
echo organs are in the tower outside the church 
altogether. The consequent advantages are numer- 
ous. Economy of space is gained in a remark- 
able degree. Simplicity of construction and conse- 
quent economy of cost are secured, increased 
power is obtained, lightness of touch, facility of 
repetition, and depth of tone 4re gained to an 
extent which is little short of marvellous. It is 
outside our sphere to point out the numerous 
musical advantages which accrue by the adoption 
of the Hope-Jones system ; but we are sure that 
every architect, whether of the small country 
church with its two-manual organ, or of the 
restoration of a cathedral with all the whims of 
musical amateurs to study and the necessities of the 
building to provide for, will welcome the Hope-» 
' Jones electrical organsystem. It minimises all his- 
* 


/ difficulties, and relieves him of the necegsities 
which have in many cases compelled him to stifle 
the capabilities of the organ in confined chambers, 
and to sacrifice the esthetic and constructional 
features of hisdesign. In concert-rooms, again, 
the additional facilities placed at the architect's 
disposal are obvious, and we shall be much sur- 
prised if we have to chronicle many more organ 
installations on the older mechanical systems. 
Any architect who has the opportunity of 
inspecting the organ arrangement at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, or Worcester Cathedral,. or 
St. Paul’s, Burton-on-Trent, will, we are sure, 
confirm our impressions of the value and utility 
of the Hope-Jones system. 
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THE QUALIFICATION FOR FELLOWSHIP 
AT THE B.1.B.A. 


MEETING of Associates of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening at Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Gordon-square, W.C., to consider what steps 
should be taken at the forthcoming and future 
election of Council of the Institute, with respect 
to the qualification for Fellowship. The meeting 
had been convened at very short notice by cir- 
cular, and was attended by about thirty Associates. 
Mr. Owen Fleming was called to the chair, and 
stated that a circular, signed by over sixty Asso- 
ciates resident in London and thirteen provincial 
members, had been issued to each of the candidates 
nominated for election to the Council of the 
R.I.B.A —47 in all, the total number .to be 
elected being 36. The circular read as follows: 
—‘* We, the undersigned Associates, are anxious 
to obtain your views upon the question of the 
qualification for the Fellowship of the Institute, 
and we should, therefore, take it as a great favour 
if you would be so kind as to forward a brief 
reply to the following question to Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, 12, Great James-street, W.C., before 
Friday next: ‘Are you in favour of restricting 
the Fellowship of the R.I.B.A. to (1) Associates, 
(2) other architects who were in practice before 
1880, and (3) those whose work is of exceptional 
merit? In the case of the latter, would you 
advocate that photographs of their executed work 
should be exhibited in the Institute rooms for one 
month before the election ?’’’ He called upon Mr. 
H. Vaughan Lanchester to read the replies received. 
Mr. Lanchester read a number of letters, from 
which it appeared that Messrs. Ernest George, 
Aston Webb, J. M. Brydon, Charles Hadfield 
(Sheffield), Leonard Stokes, Paul Waterhouse 
and William Young, W. H. Atkin-Berry, 
A. Smyth Flower, E. J. Dodgshun (Leeds), and 
W. Douglas Carée were entirely favourable to 
restricting the Fellowship to clauses Nos. 1 and 3, 
and mcst of these also included No. 2. Messrs. 
John Slater and R. Phené Spiers replied affir- 
matively, with certain qualifications and modifi- 
cations. Mr. Lanchester also read replies from 
58 Associates. Of these, 26 agreed to Nos. 1 and 
3 only ; 25 to all three; six to No. 1 alone; and 
one to No. 3 only. A discussion took place, 
which lasted about two hours, the speakers in- 
cluding Mr. H.-Hardwick Langston, Mr. S. K. 
Greenslade, and Mr. E. Shekleton Balfour, the 
general expression of opinion being that Fellow- 
ship of the Institute ought to be restricted to 
those already Associates, with the addition of 
architects whose work was of exceptional merit. 
It was generally considered that the time was 
insufficiently short to admit of taking action in 
' the pending election, the voting-lists having to 
be returned at the latest by Saturday in this 
- week; but it was decided to appoint a committee 
of nineteen Associates to organise matters in 
view of future action. 
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LIGHT AND AIR.* 


A bas is the third edition of this most useful 
A handbook for architects and surveyors. 
Like the other textbooks by Professor Banister 
Fletcher, the law is summarised or epitomised in 
the form of tables, by which method it is easy to 
find what constitutes “ ancient light,’’ how the 
right is acquired, how it may be lost, &c. Thus 
one table shows how light is acquired: 1, By 
continuous use for twenty years; 2. By express 
grant; 3. By implied grant; 4. By a dominant 
and servient ownership distinct from each other. 
Thus in those four lines at the head of the 


* Light and Air, By Banister Frercumr, Professor’ 
_ of Architecture and Building Construction, King’s Collese 
‘FR.LB.A, &. London: B.T. Batciord, a 
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chapter all that appertains to the question is 
given ata glance. In another table, F, it is at 
once seen how ancient lights can cease! 1. By 
servient owner obstructing for one year; 2. By 
agreement between dominant and servient owners 
or express release; 3. By abandonment. The 
present edition is revised and extended in 
several important particulars. Professor Fletcher 
brings it up to date by giving three of the latest 
decisions of the High Court and one verdict of a 
jury in the Sheriff’s Court. These cases are 
important, inasmuch as they relate to little- 
understood questions as to obstruction ‘to light 
and air by trees, injury to lateral light &c. The 
list of cases cited is usefully prefixed to the work 
which touches on the subject under the heads of 
historical, legal definitions, methods of estimating 
injury, ‘‘the fight’’ or procedure of surveyors 
engaged, recent decisions. Part III. is a very 
useful description of the methods used in 
estimating injury. It is needless to say that 
neither Professor Kerr’s nor Mr. Homersham Cox’s 
method is accepted by the Courts. The methods 
to be used, and which the lawyers agree to, are 
given in a table, and are illustrated by a series 
of useful diagrams at the end of book showing the 
practical application of the method adopted by the 
author. It is easy to estimate loss of light by 
the means shown. Several new diagrams are 
added illustrating recent decisions, and full 
reports of the cases in which the author has been 
engaged. This testbook ought to be in every 
architect and suryeyor’s library, and may be 
safely accepted as a complete guide and authority. 


surveyor, and valuer, North John- 
pool, took place at his residence, 40, F 
square, in that city, on Thursday, in last w 
at the age of 69 years. Up to about a week 
he was actively engaged in business; in 
recently brought before the Health Com 
the Liverpool Corporation a revival of his 
for the formation of a high-level bridge in 
neighbourhood of St. George’s Hall. {So 
back as 1851 he drew up a plan in co i 
with this improvement. Among his wor! 
the Greek Church in Berkley-street, and 
Stock Exchange in Liverpool, the church o: 
Lawrence, Rochdale, and the Town Hall 
Helen’s. He also proposed and carried out 
plans for the Liverpool Exhibition of 1886 
on the Edge-lane Hall estate, and those for 
conversion of the Royal Amphitheatre into wh 
is now the Royal Court Theatre. Mr. Sum: 
never took part in any public affairs, but he 
long been a member of the Liverpool Socie 
Architects, of which he was president in 1880 
fellow architect and friend writes us: ‘Su: 
was a man of the most refined and artistic nat 
very modest and retiring, and a most accomplish 
architect, putting great refinement into f] 
details of his numerous works.”’ 


Mr. Grorcre Ricuarp Crark, of the firm 
London and Co., builders, Bishopsgate, E.C 
on May 28rd, from pleuro-pneumonia, at his: 
dence, 195, Dalston-lane, Hackney, aged 61 ye 
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CHIPS, 


At the last meeting of the Pontefract joint 
hospital poard, plans prepared by Mr. Tennant, of 
the firm of Tennant and Bayley, were adopted for 
the proposed infectious diseases hospital. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is £4,800. 


At a special meeting of Ayr Town Council, held 
on Monday, Mr. John Eaglesham, C.E., under 
remit from the council, submitted plans and speci- 
fications of a proposed new drainage scheme for 
Ayr. A summary annexed to the report shows the 
estimated cost to be £33,405, of which sum £11,051 
is for main sewers and outfalls. It was agreed to 
postpone consideration of the report till next meet- 
ing of council, 


A new Wesleyan chapel is about to be built in 
Palace-avenue, Paignton. The chapel will be 
Gothic in style, will seat some 570 persons, and 
will be built of local red sandstone, bunch-faced, 
relieved with limestone dressings. It will com- 
plete the public buildings that cluster in Palace- 
avenue, and will be erected in accordance with the 
designs of Mr. W. G. Couldrey, architect. The 
foundation-stone ceremony is fixed for the 26th 
June, in connection with the Wesleyan Conference 
at Plymouth. The cost of the chapel will be £4,000, 
exclusive of site and existing school buildings. 


The movement for the acquisition of Carlyle’s 
house in Chelsea, as a memorial of the great writer, 
has been a complete success, and the committee 
who had the matter in hand have now completed 
the purchase, so that the house will henceforth be 
preserved in the name of the public. 


A serious accident occurred on Friday at the 
works being carried on near Stourbridge for the 
Upper Stour Valley Sewerage Board. Several men 
were in a trench when seven or eight yards of one 
side fell, burying three of them. Thomas Ruck, 
who was extricated first, had his left leg badly 
fractured, Jonathan Taylor his thigh crushed and 
the bone fractured, and Philip Smith his collar-bone 
broken and a leg injured. 


On Sunday, a new Welsh Baptist chapel was 
opened at Wattstown, in the Rhondda Valley. The 
chapel has been built, at a cost of £2,000, from the 
designs prepared by the late Rev. C. Roberts, D.D., 
of Pontypridd, the contractors being Messrs. Chas. 
Jenkins and Sons, of Porth. The building consists 
of native stone, with Forest of Dean dressings, the 
interior woodwork being of pitch-pine, with a plat- 
form of mahogany. Sitting accommodation is pro- 
vided for about 700, while on the ground floor are 
classrooms, vestries, and a large hall for Sunday- 
school purposes, 


A mission-room and schools that havé been built 
in Uxbridge-street, in connection with St. Cathe- 
rine’s Church, Tunnel-road, Edgehill, Liverpool, 
were formally opened by Bishop Royston on Friday. 
The contract for the buildings was let for £376 6s, 6d. | 
The ground floor of the building is to be used as a 
school, and the mission-hall is above it. “In the 
school, accommodation will be afforded for 228 
girls and 196 infants. Messrs. A. Baker and. 
H. Hughes are the architects, and Mr. W. F. 
Tiffin. was the clerk of works. The contractors 
were Meesrs. Brown and Backhouse. 


was also a liveryman of the Painter Stain 
Company, a past overseer of the poor for th 
Artillery Ground, and for some years the ch 
warden of St. Mary’s, Spital-square. 
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At the last meeting of the Manchester 
Council, a resolution that no employé of the 
poration should work more than eight hours 
was amended by the addition of the words “as 
as practicable,’’ and passed. 


Ata meeting of the City Lunatic Asylum © 
mittee held at Newcastle on Friday, Mr. Thor 


£100,000. There were more than 100 appli 
for the post. iia 

The Delabole to Wadebridge section of the 
Cornwall Railway will be opened for traffic ¥ 
the next fortnight, when the Royal Cornwall 


modelled, is to be opened to-morrow (Saturdi 
with a public ceremony. The Aberystwi 
provement Company have in hand a cliff ra: 
up the Constitution Hill, while seacliff garden: 
rock terrace promenades are being formed upo 
eminence itself. The electric light is now 
operation, and a pavilion is being constructed 
Cliff Gardens, while an additional pavilion 
placed upon the pier when the extensions are 
pleted. The various undertakings, which are 
in fall operation, are under the personal di 
of Mr. G. Croydon Marks, of London and 
mingham, who is acting as the managing 

and engineer for the Improvement Company. 


A deputation waited on Mr. Herbert Gis 
on Friday, and urged the Government to pure 
the Bute House Estate, with a view to its 
added to Petersham Park. Alderman B 
Richmond, stated that Sir J. Whittaker 
intended building on the property, which h 
however, willing to sell for £8,500. Mr. 
Gladstoue, in reply, said he would be ready to 


of 


now held by the Crown. Assuming t 
£8,500 was forthcoming, it would be nece 3 
consider whether it could be best spent in - 
mond, Greenwich, or elsewhere. It was, hor 
worth the consideration of the Commissi 
Woods and Forests, who might be willing t 
chase the estate from an investment poin 
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ee : ILLUSTRATIONS. VY 
«venus AND THE LUTE-PLAYER,”’ BY TITIAN.—NORTH 
| BRITISH RAILWAY HOTEL, EDINBURGH.—SILVER MEDAL 
| PRIZE DRAWING OF THE GATEWAY OF THE COLLEGE OF 
| ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, CAME !DGE.—OAK LECTERN, 
‘$T. PETER’S CHURCH, BEXHIL..—FIREPLACE, HUTTON 
COURT, SOMERSET.—FURNITURE BELONGING TO THE LATE 
“DUCHESS OF MONTROSE. 


Our Illustrations. 
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$C OLD MASTERS’? ON THE CONTINENT. 


WW: give to-day, as the twenty-first example in 
\this series of reproductions, one of the numerous 
‘replicas of the richly decorative painting by 
Titian of ‘‘ Venus and the Lute-Player.’’ The 
‘example of the School of Titian from which our 
‘photograph is taken (by Franz Hanfstaengl) has 
| long hung in the Royal Gallery at Dresden. 


YORTH BRITISH RAILWAY NEW HOTEL AND HEAD 
; OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 


E have given from the Royal Academy the 
“principal exterior view of the selected design for 
‘this great work, and in the same number (May 
vérd) several interior perspectives accompanied a 
ather full description of the building. To-day 
‘we publish the two chief plans and view from the 
la as seen over the station roofs, with Edin- 
‘burgh Castle in the background beyond the North 
‘Bridge. Prince’s-street appears to the left of 
‘the picture. Mr. W. Hamilton Beattie, of Edin- 
burgh, is the architect. 


“THE GATEWAY OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE : 
; R.1.B.A. SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS. 


Tue College of St. John the Evangelist at 
“Cambridge, like Christ’s College in the same 
‘University, owes its existence to the enlightened 
piety of the Lady Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
“mond, and mother of King Henry VII. Acting 
‘under the advice of her chaplain, the great 
Fisher (afterwards Bishop ot Rochester), she 
lirected her munificence to the erection of these 
places of learning rather than to endowing the 
eady rich Abbey of Westminster, but only 
lived to see the completion of the second-named 
stitution. St. John’s College was begun in 
1611, and in July, 1516, was sufliciently advanced 
to be formally opened by the said bishop, acting 
as the Princess’s executor. The original build- 
ings, which cost between £4,000 and £5,000, 
were, in the main, coextensive with the present 
first court. The gateway in the centre of the 
stern side was flanked by lower buildings, con- 
aining the library on the left and the infirmary 
on the right. The chapel occupied the northern 
side of the quadrangle; the western side was 
occupied by hall, kitchens, and butteries ; while 
the Master, Fellows, and students found accom- 
modation in the southern range of buildings and 
the parts immediately adjoining them. ‘These 
arrangements are still virtually in existence, 
though the present chapel and the chambers 
facing it afford sad examples of what 
“Hssex in the 18th century, and Sir G. Scott 

n the 19th, could effect in the way of expensive 
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‘THE BUILDING NEWS. 


and inappropriate rebuildings. The bald Classi- 
cality of the one, and the cast-iron pseudo- 
Medizvalism of the other serve as excellent foils 
for the quaintness and charm of the two remain- 
ing sides, still fortunately all but intact. The 
gateway which forms the subject of these draw- 
ings is a particularly fine specimen of the usual 
Perpendicular and Tudor type (of which Christ’s 
and Old King’s Colleges at Cambridge, Hast 
Barsham, &c., afford examples), amd consists of a 
well proportioned square tower with octagonal 
angle turrets, pierced in the upper stories with 
deeply-moulded two-light windows, and below by 
a four-centred arch inclosed in an ogee-hood. 


. | This is surmounted by a large panel of elaborate 


carving. The central shield bears the royal 
leopards and lilies, and the supporters are 
antelopes. The crown above it has disappeared, 
but has been replaced by a wooden model; on 
either side (and indeed wherever a space could be 
found for them) are the Tudor rose and portcullis ; 
while the background is dotted with innumerable 
flowers and grassy banks, treated in a very 
naturalesque manner. Above a string enriched 
with a vine pattern of great delicacy and beauty, 
but much damaged, stands in a canopied niche 
between the windows a statue of St. John hold- 
ing a serpent-entwined cup. ‘This figure is ofa 
workmanship scarcely equal to the rest of the 
carving. The materials of the building are brick 
and stone; the upper part has undergone a certain 
amount of refacing, and thecarvings are weather- 
ing badly in parts. The original oak doors are 
still in position.—W. Henry Warp. 


OAK LECTERN, CHURCH OF ST, PETER, BEXHILL, 
SUSSEX. 

Turs lectern, which stands just without the 
chancel-screen, replacing one of a very simple 
and ordinary design, was executed in 1893 for 
the rector, the Rev. W. L. Grane, M.A., who 
has added so much beautiful oakwork and decora- 
tion to the church during the past few years. It 
is hexagonal on plan, the angles of the base being 
taken off, with a central shaft, and five smaller 
ones surrounding it, the sixth being omitted on 
the east side where the reader stands. In the 
spaces between the upper part of the surrounding 
shafts four finely-sculptured statuettes of Moses, 
St. Paul, St. John, and Isaiah are introduced 
under traceried canopies. Above the figures the 
shafts curve outwards, their upper portions being 
enriched with tracery and carving. In the deep 
recesses between are delicately-carved panels, 
containing the Pelican in her piety, the Agnus 
Dei, and the A and {2 surrounded by foliage. In 
the hollow of the cornice on the two front sides is 
the text, ‘‘The Word of our God shall stand for 
ever’’ ; immediately below which is a fine bit of 
openwork carving of roses, leaves, and tracery. 
Tne treatmentis somewhat unusual, but is effective, 
and has a rich and substantial appearance. It 
was carried out most satisfactorily by Messrs. H. 
Hems and Sons, of Exeter, from designs supplied 
by Mr. Thos. Garratt, of 112, Percy-road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, London, W. 


SALE OF THE MONTROSE COLLECTION : SKETCHES 
AT CHRISTIE’S. 


Amonest our illustrations this week we give a 
sheet of sketches of some Decorative Furniture 
belonging to the collection of her Grace, Caroline, 
the late Duchess of Montrose, recently dispersed 
at the sale rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods. It was the first great sale of the 
season, and the total sum realised was over 
£54,000. The little Upright Cabinet, of the 
Italian Renaissance, is a very attractive piece of 
furniture. It is made of dark walnut; the fall- 
down flap and folding doors being entirely devoid 
of enrichment beyond that afforded by the escut- 
cheons and hinges, which are gilt. The figures 
in full relief, at the angles, and the busts support- 
ing cornices, as well as some of the mouldings, 
are likewise gilt, and show very effectively against 
the dark woodwork. The return sides are deeply 
panelled, the upper part only haying the framing 
enriched by figures as in front. The framing is 
flush with the flap and doors. This cabinet, 
which stands about 5ft. high by 2ft. 8in. wide, 
was sold under the hammer for £28. The State 
Chair, in light walnut and covered with stamped 
Genoa velvet bordered with plain red velvet, is 
boldly carved with figures of boys, one reclining 
on, and one supporting, each arm, which ter- 
minates with a lion’s head. The legs and 
stretcher are richly carved with masks, scroll 
foliage, &c. This ornate and imposing chair sold 
for £52 103s. The Louis XIII. Marqueterie 
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Knee-hole Table is richly inlaid with animals, 
flowers, and foliage, each pedestal supported on 
four legs set angle-wise, with ormolu mouldings, 
and connected by shaped stretcher. £77 was the 
sum obtained by its sale. The quaint Stuart 
Chair, with high back, boldly carved and gilt, 
and covered with painted leather, fell toa bidder 
at £11 11s. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. James MacRitchie, M.Inst.C.E., municipal 
engineer of Singapore, died in that city on 
April 26th. 

Mr. W. T. A. Emtage, of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, now Professor ot Mathematics and Physics 
in the University College, Nottingham, has been 
elected, subject to the approval of the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council, 
Principal of the Technical Institute, Wandsworth. 


The trustees of the cathedral of St. John at New 
York have taken the wise course of ordering the 
foundations of their building to be carried down to 
the solid rock, many feet below the surface of the 
hill on which the structure isto stand. The work 
of excavation has been long and expensive, but the 
ledge has at last been reached, and the contractors 
are now levelling it with concrete, to receive the 
masonry of the foundations. It is hoped that all 
the substructure will be completed this season, and 
next year the building operations will be carried on 
above ground, 


The London County Council, at their meeting on 
Tuesday, decided to raise the salaries of several of 
their leading officials, including that of Mr. J.S. 
Simonds, chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, which was increased from £800 to £900 
a year. 

Allhallows Barking Church, near the Tower, 
which claims to be the oldest parish church in 
London, is undergoing restoration. Already some 
£3,000 or £4,000 has been spent upon it during the 
last fuw years, and the parishioners are endeavour- 
ing to raise as much again, by a bazaar to com- 
plete the work. The church is one of the few 
survivals from the Great Fire, and is connected 
with Richard I. and Edward I., with Fisher and 
Laud and Andrewes, with Surrey the poet, with 
Tyndale and Latimer, with Penu and with Kea, 
and many oth-r famous names. 


The mansion house of Blanerne, in the parish of 
Bunkle, Berwickshire, was completely destroyed by 
tire on Tuesday. Blanerne House was a large 
modern structure, pleasantly situated on the north 
bank of the Whitadder. 


At the meeting of the Old Monkland School 
Board on Tuesday, offers amounting to £6,267, for 
the works of the Blairhill new school, were accepted, 
and it was resolved to borrow £7,000. 


A charity house is being erected at Padstow. 
Mr. Derrick is the contractor. 


The’91 Art Club will hold their annual exhibition 
of members’ works at the Egyptian Hall, avout the 
end of June. 


Considerable ceremony will attend the laying of 
the foundation-stone ot the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster, of which Mr. John F. 
Bentley is the architect, on June 29th. There will 
be a procession, and Cardinal Logue (the Roman 
Catholic Primate of Ireland) is to say Low Mass. 
Cardinal Vaughan will lay the foundation-stone. 


Dunoon is to have its Highland Mary statue after 
all. The financial results of the recent agitation 
have proved satisfactory enough to warrant the 
committee to definitely instruct Mr. D. W. Steven- 
son, R.S.A., to carry out his design in bronze. 
The unveiling of the memorial will take place on 
July 21. 


Mr. A. H. Davis, manager for a number of years 
past of the Birmingham Improvement Scheme, has 
accepted the appointment of estate agent to Lord 
Calthorpe. 


Mr. R. Walton, C.E., of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry in the district council offices, 
Sowerby Bridge, on Tuesday, respecting an appli- 
cation to borrow £6,000 for gasworks extension on 
the present site. ‘This isa modified scheme, taking 
the place of a much more costly one knowu locally 
as the Holmes scheme. The clerk stated that the 
council were about to carry out a sewerage scheme 
at an estimated cost of £20,000, and they thought it 
inopportune to undertake a large gasworks extension 
in addition. 


On Monday week St. Peter’s Church, Brynteg, 
in the parish of Brymbo, was formally opened by 
the Bishop of St. Asaph. This is now the fourth 
church which this working-class parish possesses, 
three of which—St. Pauls, Broughton; St. John’s 
(Welsh), Brymbo; and St. Peter’s, Brynteg—have 
been built within the last five years. The new 
edifice is built entirely of freestone, at a cost of 
£1,200, and has sitting accommodation for 229, 
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FIREPLACE, HUTTON COURT, SOMERSET, 


f ha accompanying drawing illustratesan inter- 

esting example of the work of itstime. The 
wing of the house in which the fireplace is situate 
dates back to the year 1450. The whole of the 
woodwork of the fireplace and also the panelling 
of room is of oak; but, unfortunately, it has 
been covered with a coat of paint, owing to the 
wood having become worm-eaten. The back of 
fireplace is filled in with old Dutch tiles of quaint 
design and crude execution. The fireplace is in 
excellent preservation; but its effect is greatly 
marred by the disfiguring coat of paint at present 
covering same, all attempts to remove it having 
‘proved futile-—K. Gamer. 
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CHIPS. 


During the last few months, the Great Northern 
Railway Company have been carrying out an im- 
ge Sa alteration in the line at Copley -hill, Hol- 

ck, Leeds, whereby the curve has been improved 
and the gradient very appreciably reduced. The 


contractor who has done the work is Mr. W. Binns, 
of Bradford. 


Ladies are gradually forging their way into public 
offices. The vestry of Kensington have appointed 
Miss Jessie Gray, at a salary of £150 a year, as lady 
Sanitary inspector of the district. Miss Gray is a 
native of North Berwick, and was educated in 
Edinburgh and Paris, being subsequently trained 
48 @ nurse in Cambridge, and finally qualifying as 


@ sanitary inspector at the Sanitary Institute with 
nection, _ 


Sir Somers Vine held a consultation, at Cardiff on 
Monday, with the building and executive com- 
mittees of the proposed Cardiff Exhibition. Sir 
Somers Vine expressed satisfaction with the site 
selected, and the general plan submitted by Mr. 
Edwin Seward, R.C.A., of Cardiff, architect to the 
committees, was adopted. It was stated that the 
guarantee fund had reached nearly £18,000, only 
£2,000 less than the sum asked for by Lord Windsor. 


A new through communication from the north- 
east to the north-west of the Metropolis was 
formally opened at Hampstead on Tuesday week. 
This communication has been formed by the widen- 
ing of England-lane, Haverstock Hill, at a cost of 
£6,000, which is to borne jointly by the L.C.C. and 
the Hampstead Vestry. The lane connects Eton- 
avenue and Park-road. 


An exhibition of specimens of the practical work 
of candidates at the technological examinations, 
held this month in connection with the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education, was opened on Saturday at 
the Imperial Institute, and will close to-morrow 
(Saturday) evening. The exhibition comprises speci- 
mens of cloth and cotton weaving, dressmaking, metal 
plate, plasterers’ and plumbers’ work, mechanical 
engineering, carpentry and joinery, cabinet-making, 
and bookbinding. The examinations have now 
been held for 17 years. 


A marble timepiece was, on Wednesday week, 
presented to Mr. John Busby, of Clifton, on his 
retirement from the position of foreman bricklayer 
of the North Riding Asylum, after a service of 
twenty-seven years. The presentation was made 
by Mr. William Theakstone, on behalf of the 
officers and workmen of the institution. 


Se | 


Mr. Tulloch, M.I.C.E., one of the in 
the Local Government Board, he 


and works connected with the refuse destructo: 
cleansing depot; £10,070 for street improvem 
and £10,000 for extending the area of electric light: 
ing. Mr, Yabbicom, borough engineer, and Mr. 
Faraday Proctor, the engineer of the elect 
department, gave evidence. ee 


The new racecourse for Birmingham, ad: 
the Midland Railway at Castle Bromwich, 
formally opened on Friday, June 14th. It h 2 
drained, levelled, and laid out, and the buildings 
have been erected by Mr. W. Hopkins, build 
contractor, of Thorp-street, Birmingham, the arel 
tects being Messrs. Owen and Ward, of Colmoi 
row, in the same city. 2 


A company composed of leading citizen 
Montreal is applying for incorporation for th 
pose of perfecting arrangements for an internati 
exhibition to be held in that city from the 24th 
May to the 31st of October, 1896. The lor 
architects are already engaged on the prepa 
of designs for the necessary buildings. Mr. Jo 
H. Stiles, who was a member of the committee | 
awards in connection with the recent Californ 
Exposition, is director general of the enterpris 


The statement of affairs of Daniel Sheen, residing 
at Eaton Villas, Christleton-road, Chester, and 
carrying on business at White-alley, George-st1 
in that city, as a builder, shows that the g 
liabilities are estimated to amount to £1,338 8s. 1 
of which £517 16s. 1d. is expected to rank. 
assets are estimated at £353 10s, 5d., leavi 
deficiency of £164 16s, 1d. : 
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Building Intelligence, 


Brrmrncuam.—The old Post Office buildings in 
Paradise-street, which have been unoccupied for 
four years, will shortly be opened as the Inland 
Revenue and Probate offices. The present Inland 
Revenue offices in Waterloo-street have become 
inadequate, and the old Probate offices in the 
Old-square are required by the corporation. 
About £2,000 is being spent in rearranging the 
Post-office buildings, and the work is being 
carried out under the direction of Mr. H. G. 
Nixon, of her Majesty’s Office of Works, 
Birmingham. The whole of the work of the 
Inland Revenue Department will be concentrated 
in the ground-floor room, which was formerly 
used as the public post-office. Its measurement 
is 51ft. 6in. by 49ft. Beyond this room will be 
the Probate Registry. Upstairs, over the front 
office, the surveyor of taxes will be accommodated. 
The board-room.-dorsthe»commissioners will be 
29ft. by 18ft., and the entrance to this office will 
also be from Hill-street. At the rear of all, and 

_ abutting on Swallow-street, the Excise department 
will occupy rooms. The basement will be re- 
served by the Post Office asa place for storage 
purposes. ‘The whole of the offices will be heated 
by hot water. ‘There have been considerable 
internal alterations to the old buildings, but the 
structure itself has not been interfered with. 


Epryspurcu.—The new church for the new 
parish of St. James was opened for service on 
Sunday last. The building is situated near Leith- 
walk Station. The ground floor is about 12ft. 
velow the street level, and allows the basement 
floor to be utilised as a hall, which accommodates 
about 800. The church is seated for 1,000, of 
which about 400 are provided for in end and side 
galleries. The acoustics are unexceptionally good. 
The interior has an open timber ceiling, and for 
better light, the windows at side galleries have 
been provided for by triplet lancets and gables of 
size determined by the position of the main trussed 
framing of the roof. The church is heated on 
the low-pressure system by 2in. pipes, and a 
separate but circular arrangement heats the hall 
below. The church has been erected at a cost of 
£4,000 from plans by Messrs. Hardy and Wright, 
architects, Edinburgh. 


Lymincron, LANARKSHIRE.—The parish church 
is being-repaired and remodelled, partly at ex- 
pense of the heritors, and partly by private sub- 
scriptions. The accommodation is slightly larger, 
and the floor space for the wider pews is greater 
by the addition of an apsidal east end, instead of 
the old gable. A new and open roof, with all 
internal finishings, and new heating apparatus, 
and conversion of the old lintelled windows into 
lancets, are the principal improvements. The 
cost is estimated at £600. The plans were by 
Messrs. Hardy and Wight, architects, Edinburgh. 


Otton, BrrmincHam.—The foundation-stone 
of the enlargement of St. Margaret’s Church was 
laid on Tuesday by the Countess of Warwick. 
The new building consists or transepts, nave, and 
side aisles, which will give sitting accommodation 
for 454 adults. A new choir vestry will also be 
built at side of the south transept. The plan is 
so arranged that a tower may be erected upon the 
south side and also porches upon the north side 
and west front. The total length of the nave is 
7oft., the width (including side aisles) ig 49ft., 
and the height from the ground to the apex ot 
roof is 42ft. The walls are being faced on the 
outside with Codsal stone and finished with Bath 
stone dressings; the inside walls will be built 
with brick and finished with stucco; a dado of 
red brick is built round the lower part of the 
walls inside. The roofs are constructed with 
open-framed timber work and covered with tiles. 
The cost of works in hand, including seating, light- 
ing, and warming, will be*about £3,000. The work 
is being carried out by Messrs. H. Willcock and 
Co., contractors, Wolverhampton, under the 
superintendence of Mr. B. Corser, architect, of 
Colmore-row, Birmingham. It is expected that 
the works will be completed by the early part of 
next year. 


Norwicu.—The Prince of Wales visited 
Norwich on Friday to unveil the throne 
erected in the choir of the cathedral to the 
memory of Bishop Pelham. The Dean stated 
that, in repairing the massive dilapidated columns 
in the choir, it was found necessary to remove 
the episcopal throne, which was only held in 
position by an iron bar, and when it fell it proved 


4 AV Do 


to be nothing but painted deal. It was decided 
to replace the structure by a new one. The 
throne, which was designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., consists of a desk or front, richly carved, 
with three 14th-century crocketed arches, 
with elaborately treated finials. The sides of the 
desk are filled with sunk and moulded tracery, 
and with foliated panels and spandrels. The 
edges of the upper portions of the desk are enrivhed 
with carved pater, no two of which (although 
they are very numerous)’ are alike. The throne 
itself is an oak seat surmounted by a canopy 
which rises to a height of 23ft. In a niche on 
the western side of the throne will be placed a 
figure of the late Bishop Pelham, and in a corre- 
sponding recess on the eastern side an effi 
representing the first Bishop of the see, Herbert 
de Losinga. Onthe north face of the black panel 
is a shield bearing the arms of Bishop Pelham, 
impaling those of the see of Norwich, surmounted 
by a mitre, and encircled by a ban?, on which 
are carved the words, ‘‘In memory of John 
Thomas Pelham, 1857-93.’’ The whole is in- 
closed in a quatrefoil embellishment, into which 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle are introduced. 
On the eastern and western faces are shields with 
the arms of the see and of the Dean and Chapter 
of Norwich. 


PrTeRRoRovGH.—Ata meeting of the Cathedral 
Restoration Committee, held on Tuesday, an 
alarming report was presented by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., as to the state of the west front. 
Mr. Pearson expressed surprise that the facade 
resisted the recent storm, and says it is absolutely 
necessary that its repair should be undertaken at 
once if its various features are to be preserved. 
The two main piers, he adds, lean over 2ft. or 
more, and insecurity is manifest in many places. 
As a precaution against accidents, he suggests 
that the northernmost archway should be fenced 
off. 


Reppircx.—The Smallwood Hospital, which 
was formally opened on Saturday at Church- 
green West, Redditch, by Lady Windsor, is the 
outcome of one of the many charitable bequests of 
the late Mr. Edwin Smallwood, supplemented sub- 
sequently by still larger sums from Mr. William 
Smallwood, of Alcester, deceased’s brother. The 
plans of the hospital were prepared by Mr. 
William Henman, architect, Birmingham, and 
the building has been erected by Messrs. C. G. 
Huins and Sons, Redditch, under the supervision 
of Mr. Herbert R. Lloyd, Birmingham. The 
site, building, and furnishing have cost so far 
£10,000, and there will be an endowment fund of 
a similar amount. The building, which is Eliza- 
bethan in style, is principally of red brick, with 
stone gable copings and window-dressings. The 
accommodation for patients consists of a ward 
40ft. by 24ft. at the south end of the wing, ar- 
ranged for eight beds, but capable of holding ten 
or twelve; a smaller separation ward, with two 
beds, with nurses’ room adjoining both wards. 
The east wing has on the ground floor an out- 
patient department at the south end, and adjoin- 
ing are the matron’s room, board-room, and 
nurses’ sitting-room. On the first floor, over the 
board-room, is a children’s ward for four beds. 
The north wing has on the ground floor the 
kitchen and scullery, and an operating room, with 
matron’s and surgical store-rooms, adjoining. 
On the first floor are also the servants’ bedrooms, 
with lavatories and bathrooms for the use of the 
staff. The main staircase is placed at the angle 
of the corridors connecting the wings, close to a 
lift which rises from the basement to each floor, 
and adjoining the tradesmen’s entrance. The 
beds are on the ‘‘ Lawson Tait”’ principle. The 
heating is by hot water, and the lighting by gas. 


Torrmveton, Lancs.—Extensive additions have 
been made to the Roman Catholic College and 
children’s home at Holly Mount, Tottington, 
from designs by Mr. O. C. Hill, of Albert-square, 
Manchester. The extensions include a three- 
story building and a church, and the latter was 
consecrated on Sunday by the Bishop of Salford. 
The first story of the extension is used as a 
sewing-room and a schoolroom. It is 90ft. by 
22ft., and can be divided by partitions. Behind 
it is a matron’s room, 10ft. by 19ft., for storing 
purposes. On the west side a parlour for the 
Mother Superior has been constructed, and a 
corridor added to join the two wings, built in 
1889. The church is in the Gothic style, capable 
of seating about 300 persons. It is built of buft- 
coloured Aston Hall brick, with a base of red 
Ruabon brick, and Yorkshire stone dressings. It 
runs from east to west, the belfry turret being at 


the east end. The church is 90 
side the buttresses. The whole of the 
have cost between £4,000 and £5,000. Mr. 
Byrom, of Woolfold, was the contractor. 
CHIPS. 

In our paragraph on Bilston Waterwor! 
issue of the 24th inst., the name of contractor 


have been Mr. Henry Hill, Maidenhead, 
« Mill,”? : $ 


of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
will be about £3,800. 


Mr. F. C. Saville has been appointed an as 
in the surveyor’s department of the Plu 
vestry out of 53 applicants, and after keen co 
tion he was returned bya large majority. 


Among the recipients of Birthday honov 
Mr. E, Maunde Thompson, C.B., who has been 
librarian of the British Museum since 1889, and 
comes a K.C.B.; Mr. John Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., 
chief surveyor to H.M. Office of Works and 
ings, and as such architect of the last N: 
Gallery extensions, and the new Record Offi 
is nominated a Companion of the Bath. It 
not be forgotten that Sir Henry Irving was 
forty years ago an active member of the Ar 
tural Association. He was then an a 
assistant, and was known as ‘* John 
Brodrip.”’ : 2 


Mr. J. Sowden presided, on Friday eveni 
meeting at Bradford, at which it was deci 
form a society to devote special attentio 
promotion of art in water-colours, to be kn¢ 
the Yorkshire Water-Colour Society, and af 
with the Yorkshire Union of Artists. The sc 
affairs are to be managed by a committee com 
of Messrs, W. E. Tindall, R.B.A., M. C. F. 
F. Dean, R.B,A., and J. B. Walker; wi 
John Sowden, treasurer; and Mr. H. J. D 
R.S.W., hon, secretary. The first exhibition of th 
new society of water-colour artists will be hele 
Bradford in October next. : aA 


The work of constructing a new marine lake 
tiguous to the river Clwyd, at Rhyl, w 
been in progress for the past twelve months, en 
upon its final stage on Friday, when the valv 
one of the culverts were opened, and th 
allowed to enter the lake for the first tim 


The cost of the alte 


been £10,000. Mrs. and the Misses Law, 
and daughters of the contractor, turned o 
water. ‘The. official opening of the lake w 
place early in July. 


The foundation-stone of a parish room w. 
being built adjoining St. Michael’s Church, Ips 
was laid by Canon (jarratt on Thursday 
week. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, of Ipswich, ha 
pared the plans, which Mr. Wm. Grayston. 
same town, is carrying out. The building 
connected with the chancel of St. Michael’s 
clergy vestry. ‘The principal entrance from ~ 
Orwell-street will be by a red brick porch, 
ising with the rest of building, 
street by a vestibule 12ft. by 7ft. 
of the interior will be 39ft. square, and 
vestry 20ft. by ld5ft., whilst there will 
kitchen 15ft. by lzft. The floor will co 
wood blocks. The estimated cost is £1,000, — 


A receiving order has been granted in the 
Alfred John Elworthy, late of Upwell, in 
of Ely, surveyor ; and also in that of Wi 
mark, Carystort-road, Park-lane, Stoke N 
late Gladsmuir-road, Highgate, N., build 


The town surveyor of Cirencester, Mr. 
Holland, died early on Sunday evening, aft 
days’ illness. 


Messrs. Walsh and Wrigley, of Hebd 
have been appointed architects for a n 
church at that place for 4C0 persons, 
tery adjoining. 5 a 

At Bridgerule, Devon, last week, a bai 
screen of carved oak and a font-cover of 
material were dedicated. They are the we 
ship of Mr. Northcott, of Ashwater. Th 
part of the screen is divided into panels, wl 
covered with representations of six scenes 
life of Our Lord. rae 


The representative committee appointed 
with the grammar-school trust at Norman 
Leeds, have the project for a new sch 
advanced that they are now inviting compell 
designs from architects for a building. 
has been selected, and constructional 
will not be long deferred. = 


SPECIFICATION ANN OTATED.—IX. 


[N the preceding articles the ‘‘ Conditions of 
Contract ’’ and ‘‘ Form of Agreement.’ have 
1 treated exhaustively; it now remains to 
be the manner in which the various trades- 
en engaged on the building are to carry out the 
ork proper to each. This description forms the 
cification in reality, for the ‘‘ conditions ’’ and 
eement ’’ are, strictly speaking, legal docu- 
ts having a general bearing on all the trades, 
her than a special reference to any one in 
urticular. Moreover, any solicitor could evolve 
**conditions’’ and ‘‘agreement’’ out of his 
er consciousness; but he would not be equal to 
task of writing a line of a specification of 
rk to be done by any building tradesman, 
ere the object of that specification was to in- 
e the carrying out of the work in a tradesman- 
manner. Before entering on this subject it 
ecessary to explain that the villas to which 
specification refers were built on fairly level 
ond, the subsoil being chalk. Drainage was 
cted by means of cesspools, in the absence of 
public sewers, and the water supply was 
stant, from the reservoirs of a public com- 
any who raised and stored the water some miles 
way. ‘The cesspools, therefore, did not in any 
contaminate thissupply. The first division of 
ecification is usually assigned to that unskilled 
kman, the ‘‘ excavator’’; but, as much of the 
killed work in a building is not excavating, 
first division of this specification shall be 
yled ‘‘ Labourer,’ for this special workman 
rries out all work not actually done by the 
illed tradesman. A question here suggests 
self, viz., whether or not a builder’s labourer is 
kind of skilled tradesman? An agricultural 
ourer at a mortar-heap or at the erection of a 
0” is about as useful as “‘a bull in a china- 


p,’’ and any person who has employed such a 
urer to help on a building is certain to have 
gretted it. ‘Lhe building labourer, then, with- 
ri having specially ‘‘served his time’’ to the 

iness, gradually acquires a kind of knowledge 
aluable to a builder, and which constitutes the 
mer a specialist to an extent that makes his 
ices worth at least 25 per cent. more than 
se of an ordinary handy labourer. 


LABOURER. 


5. Clear off the surface of the ground to a depth 
of i8in. over the entire area of the proposed 
buildings, and roughly level same. 


The object of this clause is to remove all turf 

surface soil likely ‘to contain vegetable 
ter, and also to prepare a surface suitable for 
ng out the proposed buildings. A knowledge 
practical geometry is necessary to the laying- 
at of any building correctly on the ground, and 
us practical geometry is not of the kind gene- 
uly taught in books on that subject. To lay 
it a line at right angles to another is easy when 
has to do this on a drawing-board, and a 
quare and set-square are handy. But to do it 
m uneven piece of ground, when nothing but 
ew pegs, lines, and a tape are available, is 
gether another thing. First, then, the best 
d of line for the purpose is that known as 
ipcord. This should be in long lengths, to 
id knots. Pegs about 18in. long of deal, 
uared or rounded, and pointed to facilitate easy 
ving, and plenty of them, are an absolute 
essity. If the pegs have two saw-cuts across 
top of each, the cuts being at right angles, 
intersection will mark exactly any point on 
site, such as the exact position of a quoin or 
vertex of a re-entering angle. Any corner of 
uared peg may be used for a similar purpose, 
one is apt to forget whether the inside or 
e corner of the peg is that which marks the 
ct spot wanted. With lines, pegs, and a 
erman’s steel tape, a building of any size 
y be laid out, even without a square; but with 
uare or squares the work can be carried out 
h more rapidly. One line can be laid out at 
t angles to another with a tape much more 
ately than with a short square in this way. 
mg the line to which it is desired to lay off a 
pendicular, and from its extreme end—that is, 
point from which the perpendicular is to 
ring—measure, say, 9ft., and put in a peg to 
ark this distance. Now carry another line as 
early as can be guessed at right angles to the 
st, from its extreme end and measure 12ft. 
g it, putting down a peg at this distance. 
- the peg that marks 9ft. from the end of the 
ie is 15ft. away from the peg that marks 12ft. 
ong the other line, then one line is exactly at 


right angles to the other ; and if the pegs are not 
exactly 15ft. apart, then the second line must be 
moved in or out, pivoting on to the end of the 
first line, until both pegs are exactly 15ft. apart. 
This is a practical application of the 47th proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid, which says that, 
‘*the squares described on the hypothenuse or 
third side of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares described on the other two 
sides,’’ or mathematically, if the sides of a 
triangle are 3ft., 4ft., and 5ft. long respectively, 
then the triangle is right-angled, for the 
square of 3 is 9, of 4 is 16, the sum of these 


squares, 9 and 16, is 25, which is the 
square of 5. To ascertain, then, if a large 
square, such as is used for laying out 


buildings is correct, measure 9ft. along one 
side, and 12ft. along the other, then if these 
distances are not 15ft. apart exactly the 
square is incorrect. This is one of the most 
valuable rules a builder can acquire a thorough 
knowledge of, for he may frequently want to lay 
out one line at right angles to another, when he 
has only a tape with him. If the lines are long 
which it is sought to square with each other, then 
multiples of the numbers 3, 4, and 5, may be used. 
For instance, suppose two lines from 50ft. to 
100ft. long are laid down on the ground at right 
angles to each other, and it is desired to know if 
they are laid down correctly, then 30ft. should be 
measured along one, and 40ft. along the other, 
and if a line 50ft. long exactly joins the 30ft. and 
and 40ft. mark, then the lines are absolutely 
square one with the other. The setting out of a 
building correctly resolves itself into a trans- 
ferring of dimensions and angles accurately 
from a plan to the ground, and in laying off the 
bottoms of foundation trenches to a dead-level or 
stepped-level as the case may be. For ordinary 
buildings cords will be accurate enough for 
ranging straight lines, but for all extensive and 
important work a theodolite should be used. 
When set in adjustment over any line the vertival 
wire of the telescope can be brought in succession 
over each peg along that line, and saw-cuts made 
in the pegs, corresponding to the vertical wire, 
will all be in a mathematically straight line. 
Again in levelling foundations the ordinary 
straight-edge and spirit-level will be found ac- 
curate enough for lengths up to 1d5ft. and 20ft. ; 
but in levelling the foundations of a large build- 
ing, a dumpy-level should be used, for one ad- 
justment will suffice for the whole building, and 
as much work will be done in half an hour with 
it as can be done imperfectly with a spirit-level 
and straight-edge in a day. ll the internal 
walls of the building may be laid out witha 
square of from 10ft. to 12ft. sides, and it is very 
necessary that when the building is up to the top 
of the plinth, that this should be checked for 
being level all round before proceeding with the 
work. When the ground on which a building is 
to stand, slopes much, it is obvious that dimensions 
taken from the plan cannot be laid out raking 
with the slope. The ring end of the tape must be 
held on the ground, and the tape being held level 
with the ring end, a plumb-bob must be dropped 
to the ground from the desired length, and a peg 
then driven to mark it. Across the slope, if the 
ground is nearly level, the dimensions are put 
down in the ordinary way. It will be always 
necessary to bear in mind that a plan is supposed 
to be made on a horizontal, or level surface, if the 
site of a building is level, or nearly level, the 
dimensions taken from the plan may be trans- 
ferred at once to the ground; but if the ground 
slopes then all the dimensions must be taken along 
level lines and be transferred to the sloping ground 
with plumb-bob as already explained. A plan of 
the foundation trenches is, of course, necessary in 
order to get the trenches dug out, but such a plan 
is never furnished by the architect ; the builder or 
his foreman will therefore find it necessary to 
prepare such a plan from the drawings furnished, 
—viz., the ground or basement plan, which 
shows the net widths of the walls only, without 
reference to the trenches. Where concrete 
foundations of certain widths are specified, the 
foundation plan will also be the plan of the 
trenches, for the latter are of necessity got out to 
the net width of the concrete; but where the 
foundations are of brickwork or stone, the 
trenches must be got out wide enough to work in, 
and very frequently with sloping sides. In these 
latter cases a special plan of the trenches is a 
necessity. Some builders lay out the net walls 
first, and then put down a series of lines beyond 
these to represent the sides of the trenches ; but 
as all the lines representing the walls must be 
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removed before the trenches can be opened, this 
is rather a roundabout way of doing what could 
be done much easier with the plan of trenches 
already suggested. Before going on the site to 
lay out any building, all dimensions should be 
clearly and accurately figured on the plan so as to 
avoid any necessity for reference to the scale. 


36. Dig out to the depths shown on the section 
for kitchen and outbuildings. 


Here the latter were some few feet under the 
level of the best rooms. If there are cellars toa 
house they should be enumerated, and the rain- 
water tank, if there is one, should also be provided 
for. In fact all excavation below the 18in., 
provided for in clause ‘‘35,’’ should be clearly 
set out here. Excavation to drains need not be 
mentioned, as it is provided for with the drains. 
If the ground is hard or rocky, this should be 
stated ; where it is clay, loose gravel, or fairly 
compact sand, no reference need be made to its 
condition, and only where the nature of the 
ground to be removed is likely to occasion extra 
work beyond that in ordinary soil, is it necessary 
to make special provision for dealing withit. Any 
digging that cannot be readily done with the 
pick, and that is done in loose soil which will 
not stand upright when cut through, should hay- 
special mention made of it. It would be absurd, 
for instance, to consider clause ‘‘ 36’ as fairly 
covering excavation in rock, which may have to 
be removed with wedges or blasting. 


37.—Dig out all trenches for foundations to the 
depths and widths shown in the plans. Level 
the bottom of same, fill in, and ram to all 
foundations when laid. If ahard and suitable 
bottom cannot be found at the depths provided 
for in the drawings, then the trenches must be 
opened to a greater depth and width if required, 
and all such work shall be paid for as provided 
by the conditions of contract, that is, as extra 
work. 


It is by no means a bad plan before proceeding 
to a contract to have the foundation-trenches 
opened to such a depth as will reach a solid and 
comparatively unyielding bottom; this will 
eliminate all uncertainty from the contract as to 
the quantity of concrete, brickwork, or stone- 
work that must necessarily be buried below the 
ground-line. Should foundation-trenches be 
opened for any length of time before they are 
filled in, then proper provision should be made 
for draining off any spring or rain water that 
may get into them. A stiff clay bottom, per- 
fectly suitable to carry foundation walls when 
first opened may be rendered quite unfit for the 
purpose if left exposed for any length of time to 
rains or frost. The architect should in every case 
examine the bottoms of the trenches, and not 
allow any concrete or other material to be filled 
into them until he is satisfied from personal in- 
spection that there is a reasonable probability of 
their being able to carry the superstructure 
without settlement. In examining foundation- 
trenches it must be recollected that the greatest 
weights are thrown on the piers between the 
windows, and that wideoing the foundations 
instead of deepening them is the proper way to 
meet the extra weight. Ordinary foundations 
are generally included between two parallel lines 
for any one wall. This would be a logical way 
of dealing with, say, a garden wall, which is 
equally weighted throughout its entire length, 
but as the wall of an ordinary house is filled with 
voids, windows or doors, generally arranged ver- 
tically over each other, it is obvious the founda- 
tion bottoms are very unequally weighted, and 
they should, therefore, be widened considerably 
under the piers to carry the additional weight. 
The boundaries of the foundation-trenches should, 
therefore, not be right lines parallel to each other, 
but such lines with a series of breaks correspond- 
ing to the piers of the superstructure. If a 
foundation is laid in soil saturated with water, it 
will be dangerous to drain off the water after the 
building is completed. Drying the soil involves 
its contraction or shrinkage, and settlement in the 
superstructure will most certainly take place. A 
house built on gravel, liable to be water-soaked in 
winter and dry in summer, is sure to show settle- 
ments, through all the window backs and arches, 
and this can only be prevented by thoroughly 
draining the ground, and seeing that the drains 
are kept open all the year round. No foundation 
should be shallower than 3ft., to be out of the 
reach of frost; this does not apply to cellar 
foundations in fairly stiff ground—these may be 
not more than 12in.. below the cellar floor. In 
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sloping ground, what is called ‘stepping ” the 
foundation is resorted to—that is, short lengths 
of the foundation trenches are levelled, and then 
stepped, so as to follow the natural slope of the 
ground, maintaining the same average depth 
from the surface. ‘‘Stepping’’ is resorted to 
from motives of economy, and care should be 
taken that an efficient bond is preserved from one 
step to the other, or fissures in the walling will 
most certainly occur over each step. Stiff clays, 
gravels, and sands, if dry and consolidated, make 
the best foundations. Shifting sands, sands and 
gravels saturated with water, and made ground 
are the worst bottoms to build on. In, and near, 
Amsterdam, a “desirable building site’’ is fre- 
quently a sheet of water, at the bottom of which 
is a soft sandy mud! This is a type of what 
would be considered in this country. the worst 
possible foundation, but in North Holland it is in 
many places the only kind of building ‘‘land”’ 
to be obtained. There no difficulty whatever is 
made in the conversion of this soft puddle into a 
safe building site, the entire area to be dealt 
with is piled at every few feet with stout balks, 
and the intervening spaces filled up with soil or 
building rubbish until the whole lies a few feet 
above the level of the water. The walls of the 
building are, of course, carried up on the piles, 
when these are planked over. In Amsterdam, 
Delft, and other towns in Holland the most 
ordinary and commonplace houses, as well as 
some of the best, are found adjoining the canals, 
with their basement floors several feet below the 
surface of the water. The most dangerous 
bottom of all to deal with is one of partly virgin 
soil and partly made ground—that is, a bottom 
which yields unequally to the pressure placed on 
it. Ifa foundation yields equally the whole 
building may settle down a few inches without 
causing damage; but if one wall settles down, 
whilst another remains as it was built, then the 
building will be disfigured with cracks, the result 
of this unequal settlement, if nothing worse 
happens. 


38. Dig out cesspools in the gardens, two for 
each house.- Each cesspool is to be 3ft. 6in. 
diameter for a depth of 12ft., and is to be 
deepened to 40ft., and widened to 12ft. in dia- 
meter gradually. The cesspools being sunk in 
chalk, will require neither strutting, planking, 
nor steining. Hach cesspool is to be covered 
with a slab of Portland cement concrete Yin. 
thick, laid on rough planks 2in. thick, which 
are to be left. The top of the slab is to be 3ft. 
under the surface of the ground. 


Draining into a cesspool is an abominable way 
of getting rid of sewage matter. It is stated that 
ordinary cesspools in chalk are sufficiently 
porous to allow the contents to soak away, and 
that old cesspools, on being opened, are found 
quite empty, with the exception of a layer of fine, 
dry soil which rests on the bottom. A disused 
cesspool in chalk may in course of time dry up ; 
but one in constant use frequently becomes filled 
up, and the contents are not passed away. It then 
becomes necessary to dig another cesspool to 
relieve it. Cesspools dug in the clays of Essex 
never discharge their contents ; they have, there- 
fore, to be cleaned out periodically. A cesspool is 
under any circumstances an intolerable nuisance, 
and the writer has tried every form of earth- 
closet to avoid the necessity of digging cesspools, 
but these proved even a more intolerable nuisance, 
and a cesspool built in brick and cement, of 
moderate size, sunk at some distance from the 
house, and which may easily be cleaned out, is, 
. after all, the cheapest and best system to adopt 
for the disposal of house sewage. It may be said 
that if earth-closets are properly attended to, 
they are not a nuisance; but this very necessary 
attention is in itself a nuisance, and an expense. 
The writer once let a house with three earth- 
closets for £80 per annum, and the tenant insisted 
that the owner should have the closets cleaned 
and supplied with dry earth twice a day! This 
attention reduced the net rental of the property 
by £30 per annum. 
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A tramway shelter has been built at the junction 
_of Elton-road and Gloucester-road, on the ‘Horfield 
section of the Bristol tramways. The framework 
is of varnished pitchpine, the roof being covered 
with green Westmoreland slates, with wrought-iron 
crestings. Itis glazed with plate glass, and there 
are leaded lights over the transom and in the 
lantern. The architect was Mr. W. P. Saunders, 
and the builders were Messrs, W..H. Cowlin and 
Sons, all of Bristol. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Ipswich New Worxkuovuse.—At the last 
meeting of the Ipswich Board of Guardians, 
from Mr. Brightwen 
Binyon and Mr. W. Eade, local architects, to 
whom he had written, in accordance with the 
resolution passed last week, asking each whether 
he would undertake to act as assessor of the six 
selected plans for the new workhouse, and at 
Both declined to enter into a com- 
petition as to fees with Mr. Charles Barry, 
the gentleman recommended by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects (of which both are 
members), but intimated that they would be 
willing to act jointly at a fee of 50 guineas. The 
Rev. T. W. Tozer said that was the only answer 
they could have expected from gentlemen, and 
moved that they be appointed as assessors at a 
fee of fifty guineas to cover everything. ‘This 
was seconded by Mr. Lord. Mrs.Owen said the 
ground on which the resolution was carried was 
that about half the expense would be saved, and 
as the fee would be the same, it would be better 
to have Mr. Barry, who was recommended by the 
president of the Institute of Architects, and was 
His travelling 
expenses could not be much. She moved that 
Mr. Barry be appointed. Mr. C. Borrett (a local 
builder) seconded this, and on a show of hands, it 


the clerk read replies 


what fee. 


an architect of great reputation. 


was carried by 23 to 3. 


WAVERLEY Parx.—The competition for a new 
M.N.C. church at Waverley Park, London, 8.E., 
has been decided in favour of the design sub- 


mitted by Mr. Camp, of Woking. 
OO Ee 0 
CHIPS. 


Mr. Price Roberts was elected, on Tuesday, 


borough surveyor of Ruthin. 


At St. Giles’s Church, Northampton, the peal of 
bells has been increased from eight to ten, and 
chimes have been added. Messrs. John Taylor and 


Co., of Loughborough, carried out the works. 


In St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord High Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly, unveiled a monu- 


ment to the Marquis of Argyll. The memorial isin 
the Hammermen’s Chapel, and takes the form of a 
marble recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus, and a 
window (costing £1,000) in heraldic colours, with 


the arms of Argyll and other notable Covenanters. 


Mr. Sydney Mitchell, of the firm of Messrs. Sydney 


Mitchell and Wilson, Edinbugh, was the architect, 
and Mr. Charles McBride and Mr. Beveridge were 
the sculptors. The window is by the Edinburgh 
Glass Stained Company. 


A new Wesleyan chapel at Newburn, near New- 
castle-on-Tyne, was formally opened on Saturday 
afternoon. ‘The chapel has been erected at a cost of 
£2,000, and hasaccommodation for 400 worshippers. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, 
Samuel Caleb Overton, aged 39, architect; Alfred 
Avis, manager ; and Henry Avis, of no occupation, 
were convicted of conspiracy and fraud in connec- 
tion with the promotion of public companies. 
Overton was sentenced to five years’, Alfred Avis 
to ae and Henry Avis to three years’ penal ser- 
vitude. 


Lord Battersea will open, at three o’clock to- 
morrow (Saturday) afternoon, the new museum and 
recreation grounds presented to Dulwich by Mr. 
Horniman. 


At a public meeting held at Wilton, it has been 
decided to promote a memorial to the late Earl of 
Pembroke. The meeting favoured the erection of 
a statue, and a committee has been appointed to 
carry out the necessary details, 


At a meeting, on Monday, of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Commissioners, Mr. Mitchell reported 
that the great chimney at the Edinburgh works, a 
shaft 329ft. in height, and a dominant feature of the 
view of Edinburgh Valley, is leaning towards the 
east. He explained that the committee, having 


ordered immediate action to be taken, Mr. Cam- 


mock Dennis, Bury, had examined the chimney on 
Saturday, and had found it 5ft. off the plumb. He 
proposed to erect a temporary chimney 9ft. square 
and 85ft. high, so that the present chimney would 
be put out of action, and steps taken to ascertain 
the cause of the list. There was no immediate 
danger, as it would require to lean over other 10ft. 
before it would fall. The column was perfectly 


sound ; it was in the foundation that the weakness 


lay. 


The new sanatorium, Tunbridge Wells, is being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves with descend- 


ing smoke flues, patent Manchester grates, patent | 


exhaust roof ventilators and vertical inlet tubes, the 
same being supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. Cee, pits 
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‘recently erected from the design 


- SOCIETIES. — 
Kent Arch moLoeicaL Socrery.—On 4 
week a special meeting of this society w 
on the site of the great Roman villa recen: 
covered at Darenth, for the purpose of in; 
the work of excavation that has alrea 
done, and to investigate the remains. O 
the party, which numbered over 25! 
including Earl Stanhope, the president 
Society, assembled around Mr. George — 
F.S.A., who has had the direction of the ex 
vations from the commencement, and he g 
interesting account of the discovery and 
remains that have been unearthed, after 
some planking, which had been place 
protection against a large portion of 
covered with fresco decoration, was r 
The colouring was greatly faded owing 
length of time that the work has been bur 
sufficient remains to show that the pattern 
one of well-defined curves and scroll-work in: 
with lines in darker colours. Almost all 
walls appear to have been painted, and trace 
the plastering still remain here and there. 
of the latest discoveries has been that of a 
ated pavement of ordinary squares of red 
similar to the others, but resting upon ps 
walls of chalk laid in puddled clay, inst 
upon detached pyle, as elsewhere. Mr. 1 
described the position of the various apartmen 
aided by a plan drawn to a large scale. 1 
been supposed that the southern limit of the 
building would have been met with at a ri 
which crosses the site from west to 
which had been thought to be the m 
cessor of the original road of approach. 
found not to be the case, for the walls 
parallel sets of buildings are found to com 
up to it and to extend into the opposit 
From the appearance of the walls on p 
probable that they extend for a consi 
distance into the field. The excavatio 
beginning to assume the plan of a vi 
large rooms, most of which were ‘he: 
separate hypocausts, with a series of agricul 
buildings to the left of it, and a corr 
wing probably of stables to the right.  O 
the halls recently excavated has two paralle: : 
within, evidently to carry two rows of & 
pillars, to divide it as into a nave and ¢ 
Several bricks have been found, each 
quarter of a circle, used for the formati 
circular columns. Subsequently the re | 
ceeded to Darenth Church, where Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., gave a descripti 
building. : Bye 
NorrHern ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Saturday afternoon an outdoor meeting « 
association was held, when 38 members atte 
including Mr. J. Oswald, F.R.1.B.A., t 
dent. Assembling at Jarrow, the first 
visited was Christ Church, where the Rev. 
Paterson received the members, who 
the new chancel screen and fittings r 
erected in memory of the late Lord No: 
from designs by Mr. Crawford Hick, ar 
Newcastle. The party next proceeded to: 
church (St. Paul’s), which is one of 
ancient edifices in the kingdom. Embark 
a steam launch, the members proceeded do 
Tyne and viewed the lighthouse in prog 
erection on the South Pier. At the pilo 
ing, conveyances were in waiting, and 
drove to St. Michael’s Church, Westoe, 
the Rev. C. E. Adamson conducted them o 
building, which has just been enlarged — 
addition of aisles from the designs 
Hicks and Charlewood, of Newcastle. 
proceeding to the village of Westoe, the 
were, by the kindness of the may 
Shields (Ald. R. Readhead), permitted to 
residence, ‘which was erected several — 
from the designs of Mr. J. J. Stevenson, 
don. Winally the party proceeded t 
Cemetery, and inspected the chapels and : 
lodge erected in 1889, and designed by M 
Grieves, of South Shields. Lastly the pa 
hospitably entertained atthe County E 
Mr. J. H. Morton, after which votes’ 
tohim, to Mr. J. W. Donald, and Mr. H. 
were carried by acclamation. tee 


~-Yorx + AncuirrcruraL Soorery. - 
summer excursion of this society too 
Saturday last, when the members vi 
caster to view the residence of Mr. 'T 


Hornsey and Monkman, York. ane 


{ : ae , geo ie 
| May 31, (895. c 
pee 


n, and conducted over the building, which is 
‘stone, in a modified Elizabethan style of 
hitecture, and is situated on high ground 
looking the river Wharfe. The entrance 
all, staircase, and principal apartments are 
\finished in oak. A chamber-organ, in course 
' construction by Mr. Binns, of Bramley, will, 


The building 
jand stables are lighted throughout by electricity, 
and every modern. convenience in the way of 
fittings, electric bells, &c., combined with a 
stem of heating and ventilation, dual water 
ply and sanitary arrangements, form a model 
ntry residence. After visiting the green- 
uses and stables, the party were shown over 
extensive flour mills belonging to Mr. Ingleby, 
nd then returned by train to York. 


CHIPS. 


The memorial stone was laid on Saturday of a new 
@ church, at Gorgie, near Edinburgh. The 
burch is estimated to cost about £4,700. 


Considerable additions and alterations are about 
sing carried out at the Belfast lunatic asylum, for 
he Board of control, under the directions of Mr. 
T. Jackson, architect, Corn Market, Belfast. 


|flandudno, the surveyor, Mr. E. Paley Stephenson, 

.Hi., presented a report on the proposed municipal 
dings, in which he advised their erection in two 
tions, the first to be now proceeded with, and 
other later on, which might be done at any 
me, and with a minimum of expense as regarded 
terations. In this opinion Mr. T. Silcock, the 
jarchitect whose design had been selected in com- 
\petition, shared. The portion proposed to be now 
eted would represent an outlay of £8,300. 
ee decided to discuss the question at a special 
eting. 


| One of the largest hotels in New York is about to 
6 built from plans by Messrs. Reeves and Sons, of 
roadway, in that city, to be known as Herald- 
yuare Hotel. It will have frontages to Broadway 
xth Avenue and Thirty-sixth-street, will be 15 
jories in height, and will cost for site and erection 
Teast £450,000 sterling. The first two stories of 
he facades are to be of limestone, the upper portion 


|will be of steel construction, and the porous fire- 


All the floors will be of cement. 
re will be no interior shafts, except those used 
i the five lifts. The hotel will contain two grand 
faircases and 872 rooms. 


»Lieut.-Col. J. H. Wilkinson has addressed a 
itter to the Chairman of the Birmingham and 
fidland Counties Sanatorium Committee offering 
he Royal Hotel, Sutton Coldfield, for the purpose 
a sanatorium. Col, Wilkinson owns the hotel, 
ch contains eighty beds, stands high, and its 
founds adjoin Sutton Park, with its great range 
tT wood and moorland. The committee have the 
, which is equivalent to a gift of £5,000, under 
sideration. Five years ago, however, the com- 
littee rejected an offer by Mr. Richard Cadbury to 
urchase Moseley Hall, with its grounds of 20 acres, 
nd rearrange it as a sanatorium at an estimated 
ost of about £30,000. Should Col. Wilkinson’s 
er be eventually accepted, it is proposed to reserve 
he existing sanatorium, built at Blackwell in 1873, 
|for women only, and to utilise the new institution 
f Sutton Coldfield for men. : 


Herr Albert Brendel, the animal painter, died at 
Weimar, on Tuesday, aged 68. He was born in 
rlin, and studied in Paris. He was frequently 
byled ‘‘ the German Landseer.”’ 


se. The estimated cost of the registrar’s house 
od chapels is £3,500. Mr. John S. Sinclair, the 
rough surveyor, kindly draws our attention to 


The Salon prizes were awarded on Sunday. M. 
est Hebert obtains the medal of honour for his 
reof the infant Jesus asleep in His Mother’s 
is, and M. Bartholdi (whose colossal ‘‘ Liberty 
blightening the World” is a feature of the 
“atrance to New York Harbour) for his sculpture 
at ‘* Switzerland Succouring Alsace’? in 1870. M. 
i, 
q 


9 
i 


bert, whois 77 years of age, is a pupil of David 
Angers and Paul Delaroche, and is eminent as a 
wtrait painter, : 


‘ap on arrival by Mr. Ingleby and Mr. Monk- 


» At Friday’s meeting of the urban council of | ]i 
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‘THE BUILDING NEWS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 

drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue StrRanp NewspareR Company, LimITEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
pane two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
Hagel can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
sher. ; 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for *‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onm SaHILuIne FoR Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
XLIX., LI, LII., LIV., LVIIU., LIX., LX., LXTI., 
LXII., LXIII., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Receivep.—E. L. Fairlove.—C. B. L.—E. C. and Co.— 
F. W. (Leicester).—A. W.—J. 8. and Co. 


——_____—_¢. 


Correspondence, 


——~+o4———— 
SKINNERS’ HALL. 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Srr,—You would not willingly do an injustice ; 
but your account of the Skinners’ Hall in your 
last week’s issue is entirely misleading, so far as 
the cedar drawing-room and the great hall are 
concerned. 

The cedar drawing-room was entirely restored, 
the ceiling decorated, and the mouldings re-gilt 
(as alluded to in your notice) by my father, John 
Gregory Crace, in 1876, when Mr. Charles Barry 
was master, by whose instigation the work was 
undertaken. 

The great hall was entirely stripped, gutted, 
from the skylight downwards, in 1891; the whole 
of the window end remodelled, and the new 
cornices and large cove, as now seen, as well as 
all the oak fittings, dado, doors, and gallery, were 
then designed and executed and fixed by me, 
aided by the very able and generously -considerate 
committee of architects, members of the Court, 
Messrs. Charles Barry, Wadmore, and George 
Legg, and their surveyor, the late Mr. Burnell ; 
all of whom allowed me the advantage of their 
advice and experience throughout the work, which 
was executed by contract, without a single extra 
of any kind. I can safely say that, except the 
skylight, no particle of the work you describe 
(deal, painted and grained) remains in the hall, 
and I teel it due to the above-named committee, 
as well as to myself, to ask you to insert this 
correction regarding a work in which I took 
infinite pains, and which I think to be creditable. 
—I am, &e., ~  JoHn D. Crace. 


[The facts which we gave referred to an anterior 
period to that alluded to by Mr. Crace. We did 
not know that subsequently the work described 
by him was carried out by his firm; otherwise it 
would certainly have been mentioned. We gave 
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all the particulars about the buildings which 
could be obtained —Ep. *‘ B.N.’’] 


ACOUSTICS IN HALLS. 


Stx,—I perused with much interest some articles 
lately on the Acoustics of Public Halls, and find ~ 
the opinions therein illustrated significantly in 
the cases of the Free Assembly Hall, and 
Waverley Market Hall here, during the occasion 
of the Assembly Church Meetings, held just now 
in Edinburgh. 

In both, audition is remarkably good, con- 
sidering the size and extent of each, and both 
are seen to have their roof spaces well interspersed 
with joists and rafters, in the case of the former 
made of wood, and the latter of iron angle-frames. 
One is also seated on the ground floor, and both 
have galleries, in the one of wood, and the other 
of iron. 

Now, following the articles on Acoustics above 
named, the explanation of the good audition will 
be seen to be due to these various rafters being 
turned into resonators, and acting the part of 
secondaries in intensifying the sounds, on the 
principle of the body of a fiddle, or the frame of 
the harp. 

On the like suggestion, we may take it, the 
ceiling-frame works on joists and rafters, one sees 
up the roof of the nave of a church, may prove 
beneficial in intensifying the sound of the voice, 
or singing in a large church. 

Further, the wooden seating of the area and 
gallery of a church may also be considered as 
resonators of the voice of the speaker, or of the 
choir in the services. 

On the contrary side, we may suppose that if 
the ceilings were solid or plane, as in a chamber, 
and the area of a church bare, and only chairs 
in use, and there were no galleries, that the voice 
of the preacher and the singing would be less 
appreciated. 

Solid surfaces may not resonate, but only reflect 
the similar waves of sound, probably impaired 
by friction or asperity on the surface on trans- 
mission to the hearer. Outside the architectural 
point of view, it may be hazarded’ that good 
audition in any hall or church may probably very 
much be dependent on the purity of the air, or 
otherwise, in consequence of good or bad operation 
of general ventilation.—I am, c., 


Edinburgh. AUDITOR. 


ANCIENT BOND. 


S1r,—I have found the inclosed bond used in 
an ancient fort I have discovered some 70 miles 
N.W. The fort is remarkably well preserved, 
and has two bastions each side of the entrance’; 
walled in all around with granits blocks dressed 


on four sides—courses level, no cement used. If 
one of your readers could tell me what bond this 
is, or by what nation it was used, it might throw 
some light as to who were the original workers of 
the numerous ancient mines in the district. 
Inside the fort are traces of kilns and smelting 
furnaces, probably used for gold.—I am, Xc., 
Tati, April 17. RS 
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We understand that the name of Mr. Herbert J. 
Thurgood, F.S.I., of 27, Chancery-lane, has been 
added by the Board of Trade to their list from 
which selection is made when it falls to the Board 
to appoint a surveyor to act in arbitration cases ; 
and that Mr. Thurgood was last week also appointed 
surveyor by the Surrey County Council, to act under 
the new Finance Act with reference to. death duties. 


The laying of the foundation-stones of a Methodist 
New Connexion church, situated in Whithall-road, 
Gateshead, took place on Saturday afternoon. The 
church will be Decorated Gothic in style, with an 
open-timber roof on hammer-beam principals, 
whilst the joinery work will be executed in 
varnished pitch-pine. It will be built of bricks 
with Ruabon stone dressings, and will provide 
accommodation for 550 persons. The architect is 
Mr. J. W. Firth, of Oldham, whose design was 
chosen out of a limited competition, Mr. A. 
Pringle, of Gateshead, is the contractor for the 
erection of the edifice, which will cost £2,500, 
exclusive of boundary wall and railing. 


Intercommaunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11362.|—Rivers Pollution Act.—Is there any 
work published on the construction of filter beds, or other 
remedies for manufacturers in connection with the above? 
—J. F. 


[11363.|—Fireproofing Wood Floor.—Would 
some reader tell me how to render a wood floor fireproof 
at the least cost? The floor is in a cutler’s shop, where 
xylonite is used, which is most inflammable, and my 
chents are desirous of obviating any risk from fire.— 
C. E., Sheffield. 


REPLIES. 


11359.|—Modelling-Wax.—If a ‘ Wood-Carver”’ 

ill turn to the Intercommunication Column of the BurLp- 
inc News for January 29, 1875, he will see that twenty 
years ago (query 3657, ‘‘ How to Make Squeezing-Wax’’) 
I practically replied to his question. As the issue may 
not be available, however, I will repeat it :—Take 90z. of 
beeswax, 120z. lard, 30z. olive oil, and 5lb. of whiting, or 
the like proportion; melt the three first ingredients 
together, then add the whiting, pounding it up well 
before mixing. When cold, work all together with the 
hands. Or lb. of beeswax, 2lb. of lard, 2lb. of flour, 
1 gill of linseed oil, melt all down, and, if desirable, add 
a little vermilion or green for colour. If the wax is too 
sticky, give a proper amount of elasticity by adding a 
little more flour, kneading all up together. This wax 
costs about half-a-crown a pound; but I don’t think it 
can be bought ready made in this country. I may add 
that, since writing the above, I haye seen it on sale in 
Germany.—Harry Hems. 


——>—e—_____— 
CHIPS. 


A new organ, built by Messrs. Nicholson and Lord, 
of Walsall, was dedicated last week at Betley parish 
church, Staffs, at a special service, by the Bishop of 
Shrewsbury. The organ, inclosed in a case of oak, 
has been placed in the chancel, the upper part of 
the instrument overhanging. 


Personalty of the gross amount of £61,345 has 
been left by Mr. George Francis Trollope, of 1, 
Sloane-gardens, S.W., and formerly of the firm of 
George Trollope and Sons, cabinet-makers, builders, 
and surveyors, 15, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


A bricklayer named Daniel Carroll fell from a 
ladder in Bentley-road, Liverpool, on Saturday, and 
died shortly after his admission to the Southern 
Hospital. 


The members and officials of the Tees Port 
sanitary authority steamed down the Tees from 
Middlesbrough on Monday in their steam launch 
Osprey to formally open the new cholera hospital. 
The hospital is situate near the mouth of the river, 
and has been constructed at a cost of £10,000. The 
building is erected on ten floating cylinders, 
86ft. 6in. by 6ft. The administrative building is 
in the centre, and on either side two blocks are 
arranged for the accommodation of patients. The 
institution has been built from designs by, and 
under the superintendence of, Mr. Laws, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 


Stained-glass windows have been placed in St. 
Mark’s, Stamber: Mill, Stourbridge, as a memorial 
to the late Rev. Arthur Wright, the first vicar of 
that church. The subjects are ‘‘ The Sermon on 
the Mount” and “‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,”’ 
and the work has been carried cut by Messrs. 
Pearce, of Birmingham. 


A service was held in St, Saviour’s Church, 
Oxton, Birkenhead, on Sunday, to dedicate the 
peal of bells which has been presented to the 
church. The bells are eight in number, and have 
been supplied by Messrs. John Taylor and Sons, 
Loughborough. The tenor bell is a ton in weight, 
and the total weight of the peal is 83icwt. ‘The 
Bishop of Chester preached the sermon. 


The excavations instituted anew at Eleusis by 
the Archeological Society, under the superintend- 
ence of the inspector, A. Skias, have brought to 
light a pinaz of terracotta of some importance. It 
is a work of art of the fourth century before Christ, 
and on it are painted four female figures. 


The Wirral Railway Company’s extension to 
Seacombe Ferry was on Saturday inspected by 
Colonel Yorke, R.E., on behalf of the Board of 
Trade, and the line will be opened for passenger 
traffic to-morrow (Saturday). The doubling of the 
line between Birkenhead and Hoylake has been 
ply sted, and has been brought into use this 
week, 


The past week at the Auction Mart shows the 
best results of any week this year, the aggregate of 
sales reported being £175,385, making a grand 
total for the year, so far, of £1,311,088. The 
largest transaction effected during the week was 
_the sale of the recently-erected buildings in 

Surrey-street, Strand, comprising the Loudoun 
Hotel and Loudoun House, held direct from the 
Duke of Norfolk for about 75 years at a ground 
rent of £535, and producing a rental of about 
£3,225 a year. Biddings started at £30,000, and 
reached £36,550, at which price the property was 
sold to the Loudoun Hotel Company, Limited. 


Legal, 


LANDLORDS’ LIABILITIES. 


| haere: is no law which prevents an owner of 

dilapidated property from letting it to a 
tenant in a state of non-repair, and if an accident 
should happen to a third party by reason of this 
dilapidated condition, . whatever may be the 
liability of the tenant or occupier in this respect, 
at all events the owner will not be responsible. 
This point was very clearly decided by a Divisional 
Court of the Queen’s Bench in the recent case of 
‘‘Copp v. Aldridge and Co.’’ (Times, May 15), 
in an appeal from the County-court at South- 
ampton. The plaintiff claimed damages from the 
defendants as owners of a public-house which 
they let to a man named Coombes, for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by him through an 
accident caused by the dilapidated state of the 
staircase leading down to a urinal upon the pre- 
mises. The jury found that the house was in a 
most dilapidated condition, and that the accident 
arose entirely from this cause, and they gave the 
plaintiff a verdict for £30, although after the 
accident he was willing to take 6s. 6d. as com- 
pensation. The defendants appealed on the 
ground that, as they were under no obligation to 
repair the premises, they could not be liable to 
the plaintiff. 

The Court, composed of the Lord Chief Justice 
and Justice Charles, held that on no ground could 
the defendants be held liable for the accident. 
The landlords were under no covenant to repair, 
and there was no law which prevented them from 
letting premises in a very dilapidated state. 
There was thus no obligation or duty upon the 
defendants, as owners, which was broken by them, 
and for breach of which a third person like the 
plaintiff could hold them liable. The Court 
therefore held, on the general principle that a 
landlord cannot be made liable in an action for 
personal injuries caused to a stranger by the 
dilapidated condition of the demised premises, 
that the defendants were not in any way legally 
responsible. They also pointed out that there 
was no obligation even upon the tenant of a 
public-house to allow customers the use of a 
urinal, and a fortiori the owner or landlord of the 
house could not be bound to do so. 
been argued that the absence of light upon the 
stairs led to the accident, and, as the Court 
thought, really caused it. But this was still less 
a matter for which the defendants, as owners, 
could possibly be held responsible. It is obvious 
that if owners of house property could be made 
liable for such accidents, their risks in this regard 
would be considerable. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 

Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtprine News,’’ and must 


reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


W. A. P.—Buriat Boarp.—Conrract.—No member 
ought to make a profit out of work undertaken fora 
public body, and such a contract should not be entered 
into. 

Oo 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GENERAL LINE or Bur~pinas Casz.— At the 
North London Police-court Mr. Thomas Pryor, a 
builder, of Stoke Newington, appeared before Mr. 
Lane, Q,C., on the 20th and 27thinst. in answer to 
a summons at the instance of the London County 
Council, for having erected a building on the northern 
side of Prince George-road, Stoke Newington, 
beyond the general line of buildings. Mr. Chilvers, 
from the solicitor’s department, represented the 
Council, and Mr. Macmorran, barrister, appeared 
forthedefendant. Mr. Chilvers stated the summons 
was taken out under section 75 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1862, and was for an order for 
the demolition of so much of the building complained 
of as had been erected beyond the general line of 
buildings as defined by the superintending architect, 
and subsequently confirmed by the Tribunal of 
Appeal. ‘The owner of the building having appealed 
against such certificate, which, however, was duly 
confirmed, and he called Mr. Dovaston, a surveyor 
in the office of the Council, who proved that in 
August, 1893, the Council approved plans for the 
formation of Prince George-road, that on such 
plans certain old houses were shown by a yellow 
colour, which it was stated by a note on the plan 
would be taken down within three months. This, 
however, had not been done, but the defendant in 
October last year commenced the erection of a 
building on the site of certain of the old buildings, 
and was covering not only the site of the 


| puilding but the garden at th 
-| forecourt also. 


It had also | po 


the rear an 
The only building was 
standing in advance of the general line, and the 
building when completed would also be about 
in jadvance of the general line of buildings, 
which no consent of the Council had been obts 
For the defence, Mr. Macmorran contended { 
the Tribunal of Appeal had not only confirm 
certificate, but also determined that the bui 
was being erected on land which came within 
exceptions contained in sec. 33 of the Lo 
Council General Powers Act, 1893, the superin 
ing architect could not define the general lir 
buildings under sec. 75 of 25 and 26 Vic., ca: 
and he further contended that as the building 
plained of was being erected on the site of an 
building with grounds attached, it came with 
decision of the well-known case of ‘‘ Lord Auckla 
v. the Westminster Board of Works,’’ and hea 
for the summons to be dismissed, In reply, 
Chilvers submitted. that, notwithstanding t 
ing of the Appeal Tribunal, the. reseed at 
properly taken, because the appeal from the 
tect’s certificate was under sec. 28 of the Lc 
Council General Powers Act, 1890, and not sec 
as contended for by counsel for the defence, and 
further submitted that this case was distinguis 
able from Lord Auckland’s case, inasmuch 
there was only a small court-yard in the 
the building in that case, and in the 
there was a forecourt of considerable 
The magistrate, in giving his decision, 
agreed with the argument put forward by 
Chilvers, that the appeal from the certificate of 
architect defining the general line of buildings w 
under section 28 of the Act of 1890, and not ur 
section 33, and that the finding of the Tribun 
Appeal as to the land coming within the exce 
contained in section 33 did not apply to the p 
case ; but, on the other hand, he was of opinion 
the case was one which came within the decision 
the High Court in ‘‘ Lord Auckland v. the Wi 
minster District Board of Works,’’ and he sho 
therefore, dismiss the summons with £7 7s. ¢ 
Upon the application of Mr, Chilvers, the m 
trate stated he was quite willing to state a case 
the High Court. ee é 


A VESTRY AND ITs Orricers.—LEGG v. VEST! 
or Stoke Newineton.—Mr, Justice Day heard | 
Monday a test action brought by Mr. S 
Charles Legg, a sanitary inspector, in the ony Y 
the Hackney Vestry, against the Vestry of Stol 
Newington, totry the question whether he 
officer entitled to compensation under the 


Ten 
said 


Hackney District Board, and consti 
parish a separate district. It was th 


Board would lose the whole or a portion of | 
emoluments, and a clause was i in 
entitling each officer so affected to send inac 
for compensation. The plaintiff, who occupie 
position of a sanitary inspector under the old b 
sent in a claim to the parish of Stoke Newing 
which had to pay any compensation awarded ut 
the Act. The parish of Stoke Newington 
the claim, on the ground that the plaintiff w: 
an officer within the contemplation of the s 
The claim was considered by an arbitrator appoii 
by the Home Office, and plaintiff was aw: ; 
£139 11s. 9d. To enforce this award plai 
brought the present action, and the question for 
decision of the court was whether plaintiff wa 
officer within the meaning of the statute. — 
Justice Day gave judgment for the plaintiff 
costs. There were eleven other actions against 
vestry, and in each case the learned judge held 
the plaintiff was an officer, and entitled to jud 
for the amount which had been severally 
by the arbitrator, amounting in the aggreg: 
£1,037. Although some of the awards wt 
£60, he granted all costs on the higher scal 
refused to stay execution or do anythin 
would assist an appeal. : 


EXTRAORDINARY SEQUEL TO A BA 
Proskcution. — At the Walsall Guildhall 
Monday, Richard Evans, builder, Bloxwic. 
Henry Fletcher, Hospital-street ; Benjamin Jo 
master slater, Portland-street, and Joseph Will 
Baker, architect, Proffitt - street, appea 
answer charges of perjury pees agal 
by Samuel Hughes, of Highfield House, Pelsall. J 
1892 Hughes became bankrupt, and last yea) 
was prosecuted by the Official Receiver, and 
convicted and sentenced to a term of imprisonm 
The present defendants were witnesses against b 
and he now sought to prove that statements 
by them in affidavits and in their depositions as 0 
his interest in certain properties in Darlaston-roa 
were knowingly and wilfully false. The char 
against Evans were taken first, and these relate 
ten allegations with regard to statements by Ev 
in affidavits. These were (1) that he did n 
any materials for the bankrupt in conne 
the building of the houses; (2) that he 


[there asa journeyman bricklayer ; (3) that he 
never lessee of any property for the bankrupt or 
gor of any property to him; (4) that he had 
ever exercised any rights of ownership over the 
roperty ; (5) that the bankrupt never advanced 
im £500 or any other sum (6) ; that the bankrupt 
\id not provide him with any materials for the 
)arlaston-road houses or any other; (7) that there 
ever was anything due to him from Mrs. Hughes 
nd 


era deed of assignment; (8) that he worked 
athe bankrupt as a journeyman bricklayer in 

ord-street; (9) that he introduced the bank- 
apt to Joseph Stephens, the representative of a 
/rm which supplied the materials ; and (10) that he 
ad never written in a certain book marked ‘ A.’’ 
jhe magistrates struck out allegations 7 and 10. 
he complainant went into the box, and denied the 
everal statements which formed the basis of the 
harge. He denied that he ever employed the 
‘efendant as a journeyman on the twelve houses in 
Darlaston-road ; but Joseph Hughes, complainant’s 
other, employed him as a journeyman on six 
ther houses which had previously been started in 
he same locality. He exercised right of owner- 
‘hipin granting a lease of one house to a man named 
Wadsworth. Complainant said he advanced £500 
0 the defendantin certainsums, The magistrates’ 
Jlerk said this was simply an endeavour on the part 
i the complainant to induce the magistrates to 
‘etry the case on an application for perjury. The 
nagistrates dismissed the charges Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
j, and 9 without comment; and, with regard to 
0. 8, they considered there was no case to go toa 
y. The second batch of charges against the 
mdant was then preceeded with, a special point 
ing made by the complainant that certain time- 
sets said to have had reference to the twelve 


uses really related to the six houses belonging to 


| 
‘{ 


int’s statement that he never. bought materials for 
he houses was untrue, he having bought boat loads 
if bricks from a man named Shorthouse, and wood 
tom Mr. Boys. Thomas Jenks, carpenter, Bridge- 
man-street, and Richard Beddows, brickmaker, 

smore, having been called, the magistrates 
missed all the charges. The charge against Henry 

er was next gone into, the allegation against 
n being that he had sworn that he was employed 
bankrupt to do work on some houses in the 


is error, and pointed it out when he signed the 
lepositions in the former trial, and this case also 
vas dismissed ; as was the charge against Joseph 
William Baker, who was accused of having per- 
ured himself in stating that he prepared the plans 
or the Darlaston-road houses for complainant and 
tot for Evans. 


A County Court JupGE on BurtpErs.—In the 
sroydon County Court, on Tuesday, an application 
as made to his honour Judge Lushington for the 
mmmittal to prison of a builder for the non-pay- 
nt of a judgment debt and costs. Mr. Colam, 
unsel for the defendant, said his client had not a 
ony in the world. In July last he assigned the 
ole of his property to his creditors, and he was 
low living with his mother-in-law. The debtor 


get work. The judge: It is very 
ieve a building man who tells that story. I 
pose you speculated? The debtor: No, I wasa 
ontractor, The judge: Ah, contractors come to 
ef. Mr. Colam: He failed for £6,000, and his 
ets realised £1,046 15s. The judge: A very 
graceful failure. The plaintiff declared that the 
endant was an independent gentleman. The 
endant: What an untruth! The judge: Be 
iet. You should be humble standing there. 
rou don’t even pay your debts. I think it is 
lighly probable that there has been great dis- 

mesty. I can only tell you that you are the 
ind of person I can show no mercy to. This case 
sone of those calamities which only throws great 
peerave on the whole building trade of this country, 
rou are living comfortably with your mother-in- 
aw, and Mr. Colam: It would not benefit his 
editors if he slept in the street and starved. The 
r was adjourned for a month, 

A 


TTEMPT TO ENFORCE A GENERAL BUILDING 
SHEME.—LEEMING Vv. Norton.—In the Chancery 
Sourt of Lancashire, held at Manchester on Friday, 
his action to restrain the defendant from altering 
exterior front of premises situate in St. Alban’s 
lace, Blackburn, contrary to the general building 

eme or plan adopted and acted upon at the date 
the conveyance by the plaintiff’s predecessor in 
e of the messuage. The plaintiff, is Mr. R. 
ming, and the defendant is the Very Rev. Dean 
ewton, rector of St. Alban’s Roman Catholic 
urch, Blackburn. The plaintiff is the owner of 
@ house which he occupies—No. 10, St. Alban’s 
i—and the adjoining premises, which were 
til recently used asa school, are the property of 
defendant, The case for the plaintiff was that 
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prior to 1837 trustees of St. Alban’s Church acquired 
a plot of land, including the site of St. Alban’s 
Place. Having erected the church they proceeded 
to lay out the adjacent land in building plots. A 
general building scheme was adopted by which it 
was provided that all the houses to be erected should 
be of one uniform elevation and exterior front. 
The whole place was built over in accordance with 
the scheme, with the exception of the premises in 
dispute. Upon the plot adjoining that of the 
plaintiff the trustees erected a school-house, in 
conformity with the building scheme. The defen- 
dant, in August last, notwithstanding the protests 
of the plaintiff and contrary to the building scheme, 
converted the school into a dwelling-house, and 
built out two bay windows, which overlooked the 
plaintiff’s house, and, as he alleged, prejudically 
affected the value of the house and his enjoyment 
of it. The plaintiff now asked for an injunction, 
for an order directing the removal of the bay 
windows, and also for damages.—For the defence 
it was denied that the building scheme was made a 
matter of contract between the vendors and the 
purchasers of the property. It was further con- 
tended that the plaintiff permitted the putting in of 
the windows, with full knowledge of his rights, 
without protest, and that he was therefore debarred, 
by laches and acquiescence, from obtaining the 
relief he sought. The plaintiff had erected a hoard, 
with a view to secure the privacy of his house, and 
the defendant submitted that it interfered with his 
windows and was an infringement of the covenant 
contained in the conveyance. For the defendant it 
was submitted that the covenant as to uniformity 
did not apply to the school-house. The defendant 
and his witnesses, in evidence, said that the con- 
struction of the bay windows had improved the 
appearance of the plaintiff’s house, and givenit and 
the adjoining property a tone which tended to 
increase their value. His Honour, in giving 
judgment, said that there was no implied covenant 
which bound the defendant not to alter the front of 
his dwelling-house, and that he was entirely within 
his rights in brinking forward his windows as he 
had done. The plaintiff had no cause of action 
against the defendant, and the action must there- 
fore be dismissed, with costs. 


Wir1am Stusss (Loorep).—From the observa- 
tions of the Official Receiver (Mr. C. J. Stewart), 
issued under a winding-up order granted in this 
case on March 27th last, it appears that the company 
was formed in May last to acquire several businesses 
then carried on by Mr. William Stubbs at different 
addresses in Lambeth. It would appear that the 
idea has its origin entirely in his embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, and a memorandum of association was 
encores nels drawn up and signed by seven persons, 
including four members of his own family and one 
of his clerks. The.company having been formed, 
and debentures and shares handed to Mr. Stubbs in 
payment of the purchase-money, he was enabled to 
stay the more pressing of his creditors by handing 
to them as security debentures of the company to 
the extent of £2,800. The Official Receiver states 
that a receiving order was made against Stubbs on 
November 22nd last, and his discharge has been 
refused, on the ground, inter alia, that he had been 
guilty of fraud in transferring his business to the 
company, which, it appears, commenced without 
capital, and has remained in a very impecunious 
position throughout. The liabilities are returned in 
the accounts at £6,669, of which £4,282 are un- 
secured, with available net assets wil, the total 
deficiency, as regards contributories, being stated 
at £9,289. The Official Receiver intimates, how- 
ever, that negotiations are at present in progress 
with a view to some arrangement being made in the 
interests of the unsecured creditors. 


AN ARCHITECT’s CHARGES AT HARROGATE.—The 
arbitrator, Mr. A. P, Longstaffe, barrister, has 
made his award in the case of Bown v. Baxter. 
The action was brought by Mr. Arthur Bown 
(trading as Henry Edwin and Arthur Bown), of 
Harrogate, architect, against Mr. William Henry 
Baxter, engineer, carrying on business at Leeds, 
and residing at Knapping-mount, Harrogate, to 
recover the sum of £179 7s. for professional charges 
for work done by the plaintiff as a surveyor and 
architect for the defendant, and for money paid by 
the plaintiff for the defendant in connection with 
the erection of the defendant’s residence and 
stables at Harrogate. By the defence the de- 
fendant disputed his liability to pay the plaintff’s 
claim, and set up a counter-claim against the 
plaintiff for damage sustained by the defendant by 
reason of alleged negligence and unskilful and im- 
proper services in the erection of the defendant’s 
residence. The case was set down for trial at the 
last Leeds Assizes, but on being reached an order 
was made by consent that the claim and counter- 
claim should be referred to Mr. Longstaffe as 
arbitrator. Before the hearing of the arbitration, 
Mr. Baxter’s solicitors gave notice that he would 
offer no evidence before the arbitrator against the 
plaintiff’s claim, and that he would rely solely on 
his counter-claim. The reference was held on the 
Ist, 2nd, and 4th of May. Expert and other 
witnesses —viz., contractors, workmen, &c.—were 
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called on behalf of the parties. The arbitrator has 
now made his award. He finds that there is due to 
the plaintiff the amount of his claim— £179 7s., and 
that the defendant has sustained damages for 
which the counter-claim was brought to the amount 
of £244 16s. 10d., and he directs that the plaintiff 
do pay to the defendant £65 9s. 10d., the difference 
between the two sums, and directs that judgment 
be entered for the defendant for that difference, and 
that the plaintiff should pay the defendant’s costs of 
the reference and the costs of the award, and bear 
his own costs of the reference. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Rosstyn, N.B.—Within the last few days Rosslyn 
Chapel has been further beautified by the addition 
of two new stained-glass windows. In 1887 the 
late Earl of Rosslyn filled in the centre of the clere- 
story windows on the north side with a figure of 
St. George and the Dragon, in memory of the late 
Mr. Andrew Kerr, architect, who superintended the 
building of the baptistery, and other work connected 
with the Castle. At the same time the centre 
window on the south side was filled in by Mr. W. 
Mitchell, S.S.C., the then tenant of Rosebank, with 
a representation of St. Michael. There have now 
been added, on the left of the figure of St. George 
in the north clerestory, St. Longinus, soldier and 
martyr in Cappadocia, 4th century; and on the 
left St. Maurice, soldier of the Theban Legion, who 
was martyred with others in 286. 
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On Sunday a new organ, which has been built 
at a cost of £700 by Messrs. Jardine and Co., of 
Manchester, in Bethel-street Chapel, Heywood, was 
opened in connection with the reopening of the 
chapel, which had been closed for three months for 
renovation, the works including partial reseating 
and the substitution of a rostrum for the pulpit. 


Major-General H. D. Crozier, R BE. will hold a 
Local Government Board inquiry at Penzance to- 
morrow (Saturday) into the application of the town 
council to borrow £10,830 for the reconstruction ofa 
portion of the western promenade sea wall. 


The members of the Bury Town Council, accom- 
panied by officials, paid a visit of inspection to the 
gasworks and new siding on Wednesday week, 
when the formal opening took place of the railway- 
siding from the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company’s Rochdale and Bolton line to the gas- 
works. The alterations to the gasworks have been 
carried out from the plans of Mr. J. West, C.E., of 
Manchester, and under the supervision of Mr. 
J. Cartwright, borough surveyor of Bury. 


The parish council for Northfield, near Birming- 
ham, decided, on Saturday, to provide public baths 
for the Selly Oak district at an estimated cost of 
£3,500, exclusive of site. 


The Duke of Sutherland has accepted the Presi- 
dency of the Congress of the British Archeological 
Association, which will open at Stoke-upon-Trent 
on Thursday, August 12. 


The Bishop of Salford laid the memorial stone of 
an extension of the schools connected with St. 
John’s Cathedral, in Cleminson-street, Salford, on 
Saturday afternoon. The additions, which include 
four class-rooms and a playground, are being 
built from designs from Mr. Oswald C. Hill, 
architect, the contractors being Messrs. W. Brown 
and Son. The cost of the extension, including the 
purchase of the land, will be about £3,000, and will 
provide for the accommodation of 217 children. The 
school to which the additions are being made has 
provided accommodation for each child of the 
poorest class for £11 per head. 


A return has. been laid before Parliament illus- 
trating the operations of the Union of Benefices Act 
in the City of London from 1879 to’ August of last 
year. The following churches have been pulled 
down, the gross amount of the sale of the site 
following the name of each church :—St. Matthew, 
Friday-street, £22,005; St. Thomas in the Liberty 
of the Rolls, £7,102; St. Olave, Old Jewry, 
£22,400; St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-street, 
£12,700; and All Hallows the Great, Upper 
Thames-street, £13,129. _The proceeds of the sales 
have been devoted to the augmentation of poorly- 
endowed benefices, the provision of parsonage, the 
erection of new churches, and similar ecclesiastical 
purposes. 


A stained-glass window, designed by Mr. C. E. 
Kempe, of Brighton, has been placed in the north 
transept of Christ Church, Lichfield. The subjects 
are eres statues of St. Modwena and St. Wer- 
burgh. 


The Boundaries Committee of the Bristol City 
Council have abandoned the major portion of their 
Boundaries Bill, now in Parliament, and will pro- 
ceed only with that portion of the Bill which includes 
Avonmouth Dock and neighbourhood in the muni- 
cipal area. i 
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Some time ago two men began a house- 
' to-house visitation of the City of 
London. ‘‘We are bringing out a new 
Directory,” they said; “‘may we put your 
name in it?” ‘Oh, certainly,” was the 
usual reply; on receiving which, they an- 
ounced that their charge for insertion was 
ne shilling. ‘‘Then yours will not be a 
directory,” remarked one of the intended 
‘yictims; ‘‘it will simply bea list of people 
who were foolish enough to pay a shilling 
or what they could get without any pay- 
nent.” There was a time when Fellows of 
the Institute formed a somewhat similar 
<lass. It was their chief distinction to pay 
four guineas for what Associates obtained at 
half the cost. Itis true they could put the 
letter F instead of the letter A after their 
ames; but it is doubtful whether the 
greater impression which the former made on 
potential clients was enough to reward them 
for the. difference in the outlay. 

At the present moment this is still more 
‘doubtful. The Institute is in a transitional 


things. It has many Fellows who have 
gained still higher distinctions, but many, 
‘also, who have done nothing worth remark. 
The percentage. of Associates who have 
entered after passing examinations is, from 
the nature of the ease, much higher than 
that of Fellows who have done the like; for 
it is not long since examinations became 
«ompulsory, and the older men mostly joined 
pefore they were first instituted. But on the 
whole, there is no very marked distinction 
etween the two classes. The presumption 
is that an F'.{t.1.B.A. has practised longer, 
and gained more experience, than an 
“A.R.L.B.A. ; but even this is not certain, for 
‘there are well-known’ Associates of forty 
and even fifty, years’ standing. 
4 What is the present object, then, of divid- 
ang practising members of the Institute into 
two classes, nominally a higher and a lower 
sone? Originally, ‘perhaps; it was to inform 
the public of the reputation which a member 
‘of either class had obtained amongst his pro- 
Hessional brethren. Every profession soon 
discovers that the public knows little about 
it. Outsiders hear most, and very likely 
think most, not of its ablest members, but 
rather of its most pushing ones. As the 
most pushing are commonly the least com- 
petent, this state of things is neither good 
for the outsiders, who would be likely to 
smploy them in preference to better men, 
nor for the majority of the insiders, who 
‘would be thus neglected. Therefore, the 
rofession combines, not indeed to decide on 
d announce the relative ability of every 
Man who forms a part of it, but to draw 
certain lines, and to say such and such mem- 
ers have arrived at this level; such and 
such other members have arrived at this 
higher level. When this is done with 
something like accuracy the outside world 
gets a useful amount of guidance; 
and each class of members may expect a 
proportionate return for its subscriptions. 
ut at this point the commercial instincts 
of those who are strongly possessed with 
them begin to assert themselves. : ‘Our pro- 
sssional society,” they say, ‘‘ wants more 
money. All we need do, then, is to elect 
more Fellows. Let us join together and 
bring them in, and never mind the fastidious 
persons who think that nobody should be a 
Fellow till he has shown his right to the 
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title.” There are people with commercial 
instincts of this sort everywhere—in art, in 
science, in ‘‘church, army, physic, law.” We 
read of them in the days of the Apostles ; the 
breed will not be extinct, perhaps, till the 
end of the world. They do not usually 
adorn the communities they belong to, and 
when they get the upper hand the decompo- 
sition of those communities is near. We 
have our share of them in England. We 
hear of them in obscure German universi- 
ties; in certain American ones they appear 
to swarm. Their university can grant 
degrees, and it wants money. To the com- 
mercial mind the most natural thing in the 
world is to gain the one by granting the 
others. The commercial mind has its way ; 
and at last the university grows so con- 
temptible that it cannot even turn a dishonest 
penny by conferring a deceptive diploma. 

The Institute of Architects has not come 
to this, and its best men, both young and 
old, do not intend that it shall come to it. 
They desire the title of ‘‘ Fellow” to imply 
in the future, ifitdoes not always imply just 
now, either architectural power more or les; 
above the average, or, at the very least, the 
possession of professional training and ex- 
perience. As we announced last week, a 
meeting of Associates was held on the 27th 
ult. to consider this subject; and the opinion 
then generally expressed was that the only 
persons eligible for the Fellowship should be 
Associates, and architects whose work was of 
exceptional merit. The claims of a third 
class were also discussed: that comprised of 
architects who were in practice before 1880, 
and whose work, by implication, is not of 
exceptional merit; for if it were, they could 
of course come in under the second head. 
Their position, therefore, would not be a very 
dignified one. They would not be admitted 
either because of what they had learned or of 
what they had designed; their doubtful honour 
would come to them by mere lapse of time. 
Length of experience would serve them in 
place of learning or ability. Some of them, 
perhaps, might be prosperous, as people 
without taste and culture often are; but 
even then they would only be looked unon as 
a ‘‘ wealthy lower order.” 

These, in the main, are the sort of caudi- 
dates whom the commercially-minded world 
like to bring in. How far, under the presént 
by-laws, they are brought in, depends greatly 
on the Council. And the recent meeting to 
which we have referred was successful in 
obtaining from many candidates for élection 
on that body a statement of their opinions. 
In the main those opinions seem to have 


been in favour of restricting the Fellowship | 


in future to men of special ability and to 
Associates. The more closely such a restric- 
tion is maintained, the more will men of 
ability be disposed to join. A title which 
almost any architect can get by paying for it 
is not worth the money it costs; and it will 
become more worthless year by year. It is 
satisfactory to observe, therefore, that the 
tendency of the Institute during recent years 
has been to make the titles both of Fellow 
and of Associate more difficult of acquisition, 
and, therefore, more valuable. An Asso- 
ciate under the new conditions will be a man 
who has learned a good deal, and who also 
gives the promise of doing something excel- 
lent. A Fellow, in theory, should be a man 
who Aas done something excellent. And if 
the same sort of personal éffort which enables 
a painter to paint a good picture would also 
enable an architect to build a good church, or 
hall, or mansion, we should strongly advise 
the theory to be acted on. Unhappily, how- 
‘ever, an architect, eyen if his ability were 
of the highest, can do'nothing till-he-finds a 
client. - He cannot, by himself, build a 
church and exhibit it, as a painter can paint 
and exhibit a picture. And whenhe does 
find a client, he may easily, even probably, 
find one of the wrong sort. He has spent 
half his life perhaps in studying towers and 
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spires, and he gets nothing to design but 


sheds and factories. Or his strong point is 
in colour and decoration, and fate takes him, 

year after year, amongst slums and sewers. 

The surveyor and the sanitator waste them- 

selves in vain attempts at the beautiful, and 

the man who could have produced it must 

take up their prosaic business or none. This 

is how the world goes on, not so much from 

perversity as from ignorance, Therefore, 

the architect cannot always be judged from 
his work done. He may deserve to be a 
Fellow of the Institute, and yet have little in 
the way of executed buildings to show forit; 

and it is only right, therefore, that the 
Council should have considerable liberty as 

to recommending or declining him. On the 

other hand, there are many Associates who 
haye outgrown their position. They have 
long ago done more than enough to qualify 
themselves for the higher grade; and yet 

they remain amongst those who are presumed 
to concern themselyes more rather with the 

study than with the practice of architecture. 

The Institute cannot move them upby force; 

it cannot take its big boys out of the lower 

form if they insist on staying there; but 

their position is anomalous and even slightly 

ludicrous; so that if not for their own sakes, 

at least for that of the profession they belong 

to, they should take an early opportunity of 

** coming up higher.” 
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STREET CENTRES. 


\ OST of our ancient cities and towns 
4 have grown by slow degrees. Their 
picturesque assemblages of streets and build- 
ings have been formed by successive steps 
within the boundaries of their old walls or 
by extensions without. Hach main thorough- 
fare has assumed its present direction and 
course by as immutable a law as that which 
shapes the course of a river; it was the 
direction of some old Roman road or the 
boundary line between adjacent parishes. 
The rectangular lines of the Roman camp 
or the British fortress, together with the 
contour of the’ ground, have all had some- 
thing to do with the arrangement and 
grouping of ancient cities. like those of 
Exeter, Canterbury, and’ York. The late 
Professor Freeman has somewhere spoken 
of the various types of [English towns 
each having some special or distinctive 
character of its own. He describes those of 
Roman origin which haye assumed positions 
as heads of dioceses or shires, of which 
London, Canterbury, and York are examples. 
Other towns have no Roman or British 
origin, but are English settlements, like 
Oxtord, Nottingham, Birmingham ; others, 
like Coventry and Peterborough, have grown 
up round monasteries, to which class many 
of our market towns belong. Others haye 
risen round bishops’ churches, like Wells, 
In each case the growth and extension of 
the town has followed a certain law; the 
great buildings and houses haye, so to speak, 
‘*shaken”’ themselves into positions ordered 
and controlled by various circumstances and 
influences. These arrangements and assem- 
blages appear to many to have been governed 
by na law, but by fortuitous chance. Hap- 
hazard as they are, we can admire a certain 
picturesqueness in the lines of their streets 
and the groupings of ‘their buildings. They 
seem to chime together without any harsh 
or discordant note. Although the old cathe- 
dral or monastic church is closely hemmed in 
or inclosed with shops and buildings of more 


‘modern date, like Bath Abbey Church or 
Exeter Cathedral, and many of the great 
French cathedrals, there was nothing to jar 


on the senses, suchas we see round St. Paul’s, 
especially the block of new shops on Ludgate 
Hill. Unlike the gradual growth of the old 
city, our modern street improvements are 
rapid and unsympathetic. Instead of by little 
and little, it is done wholesale. An old street 
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rdance with the provisions of the Acts : 
ating thereto as in force immediately pre- > a 
vious to the passing of this Act.” The ‘A a 
Clerkenwell magistrate had to decide upon y : RG | 
the following facts: The defendant, a builder, 
erecting a public-house, was summoned by 
en for not separating, as required 


by section 74, by a fire-resisting floor, 
the part of the premises used for trade 
from the part used as a dwelling-house, 
the total area of the building exceed- 
ing ten squares. The builder's notice was 
dated Jan. 23, 1895, and the buildings were 
~mmenced about the end of February. 
tters had passed between the freeholder’s 
agent and the lessee, by which the latter 
agreed to take the premises, and to 
= a new house thereon, and all 
these terms were embodied in a formal con- 
t of the 10th September, 1894. The plans 
the new house were approved by the free- 
holder’s suryeyor, and the formal consent 
was given to them on the Ist of November. 
The district surveyor called attention to the 
requirements of section 74 of the Act, which 
ovides that in eyery building exceeding 
in Squares in area, used in part for purposes 
trade or manufacture and in part as a 
welling-house, the part used for trade shall 
separated from that used as a dwelling- 
house by walls and floors ‘constructed of 
fre-resisting materials,” &c. The surveyor 
served the builder with a notice of objection 
under section 150. The builder took no steps, 

he contended that the contract for the 
ilding was entered into before the passing 
of the Act, and that therefore it would be 
ected according to the old law. He pro- 
eded to erect the building, laying fir joists 
r the floor forming the first story, consist- 
g of living and sleeping rooms, separating 
it from the ground floor. A notice of 
regularity was sent by the surveyor, and 

summons was issued on the notice not 
wing complied with. It was argued 
for the builder that the contract under 
which the house was built dated from April 
af last year, when the lease was purchased 
tom the tenant. - A building lease was after- 
wards applied for from the freeholder, and the 
erms were then stated, the formal contract 
being signed in September, and the plans 
figned in October. These transactions and 
Setters, it was contended, constituted a good 

ntract. It was also pleaded that a public- 
10use did not come under section 74; that to 
juild a wall round the bar-parlour, and to 
hut it off from the bar, would make it 
iseless. The magistrate admitted that the 
rangement come to between owner and 


‘ 
in 


the quantity of spirit and other inflammable 
liquids, the ruling seems a judicious one, that 
a floor of fire-resisting materials should be 
made between the stories, and that the walls 
of staircase and passages separating the 


by the Act. 


The question as to the application of section 
212 will, no doubt, concern a great many 
persons who haye made preparations for 
building, or have commenced building opera- 
tions before the new Act came into force, 
and we can understand some trouble and 
cost will be entailed in many cases under the 
sections we haye named. Of course, tha 
clause will become less operative as time goes 
on, for itis only during the transition from 
the old to the new Act that the difficulty 
arises. A little leniency and toleration in 
interpreting the clause in instances such as 
those we have mentioned is looked for. The 
clause 212 was introduced for the purpose 
mainly of allowing contracts and buildings| 
In progress at the time to be carried out 
without forcing upon them the rules of the 
new Act, and to smooth the way from the 
old to the new regulations. Those who 
administer the new Act may, by insisting 
upon the requirements of the clauses therein 
contained to buildings contracted for before 
the commencement of the new year, place 
many hindrances in the way of building 
owners; at the same time individuals who 
were about building, and architects who 
adyised them, are themselves to blame for 
haying so perilously allowed matters to drift 
till after the new legislation came into opera- 
tion, and they cannot very well complain if 
the legal interpreters of the Act make matters 
more difficult by deciding upon nice questions 
of contract between themselves and the free- 
holders or builders. Other similar questions 
will, no doubt, arise before lovg, and the 
profession will do wisely to take cognisance 
of these decisions, 


In his view, it meart a con- 
tact to erect a particular building, and not 
ntract to purchase or take land on which 
building was to be erected. He considered 
hat section 74 applied to a public-house 
hich did not come within the section 
eferring to hotels and public buildings, 
md that a public-house must be held to 
'@ a building used in part for the pur- 
ie of trade. The order was that the 
Oor under the dwelling house should be of 
Te-resisting materials, 
Both in regard to the contract and to 
he intention of section 74 of the Act, 
ae magistrate ruled against the defendants. 
Inder the section 212, it certainly appears 
aat the wording applies to a building “ com- 
1enced before ” or “‘ which is to be carried out. 
nder any contract” entered into before the 
assing of the Act, and, therefore, that any 
greement as to purchase of land merely is 
4% meant by the clause. With regard to 
intention of section 74, there is certainly 
ist a doubt as to whether it was framed to 
clude a public house, and therefore the 
onis very opportune. When we con- 
the extent of modern public-houses, 
¢ of the bars, the number of gas-jets 
od to light them, and the heat generated, | 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN 
CABINET. 


\ ] — illustrate this week a very handsome 
cabinet of the period of the Italian Renais- 
| Sance, which was one of the most striking objects 


public bar from the dwelling-house proper! at Messrs. Christie’s sale-rooms during the dis- 
should be separated in the manner proposed posal of the Lyne-Stephens collection. It is made 


of oak, and stands about 6ft. 6in. high, the 
upper part being 3ft. 10in. wide, and the total 
depth about 2ft. The upper portion is carved 
with scroll foliage, the three main panels con- 
taining female figures in high relief in niches. 
The two side panels form doors to cupboard. 
Underneath are three drawers. The entablature 
is brought forward at each end over a detached 
column. The lower part also forms a cupboard, 
with long drawer under, and is richly carved 
with arabesques, satyrs, and other figures. A 
bold head in high relief is the chief feature in 
the central arch. Much of the groundwork and 
many of the mouldings and enrichments are gilt. 
The cabinet, which was formerly in the possession 
of Isambard K. Brunel, the engineer, was 
knocked down for £88—by no means a great 
sum for a sale where high bids were the order 
of the day. 
Oo 


MR. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., LL.D. 


HE first honorary degrees conferred by 
Victoria University were given with public 
ceremony at Owens College, Manchester, on 
Wednesday in last week. Among the recipients 
was Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., the architect 
of the colleges at Manchester and Leeds, on whom, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred. In 
presenting Mr. Waterhouse to the Chancellor, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Dr. Wilkins said: 
In a few months it will be a quarter of a 
century since your Lordship’s venerated pre- 
decessor in the office of Chancellor, acting 
then as President of the Owens College, 
laid the foundation-stone of the buildings in 
which we are assembled. Those of our College 
Council and Senate, now unhappily but few in 
number, whose memory carries them back to that 
time will not have forgotten the skill, the care, 
and the patience which the architect devoted to 
the preparation of plans to meet requirements 
which in many ways were unprecedented. The 
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professional attainments then for the first time 


placed at the command of the Owens College, 
though well known already by other work in 
this city, have since that day been repeatedly 
called into its service. Five times already have 
the buildings then erected received important and 
imperative extension, and before long the Christie 
Library will give one more proof of the genius 
that can combine beauty and convenience in rear- 
ing a house for learning. But this service has 
not been rendered to one.college only. You, my 
lord, will not have forgotten how stately and 
how commodious are the buildings which, as your 
first official act as our Chancellor, you opened in 
December, 1892. More recently his Royal 
Highness the. Duke of York was graciously 
pleased to honour in a similar manner the latest 
additions to buildings at Leeds, not less beautiful 
in themselves nor less admirably adapted to the 
various needs of a modern university education. 
If the colleges of the Victoria University now 
contribute not only to the intellectual wealth but 
also to the beauty and dignity of the cities in 
which they are placed, this is due to him who is 
responsible for the form which their buildings 
have taken. It is a matter of pleasure to us 
to-day that by the side of literature and 
science, public spirit, and munificence, place 
should be found for the recognition of art in 
that form which carries us back consciously into 
the past and is rich in service for the future. It 
is especially welcome that its representative to-day 
should be one who has long been closely con- 
nected with our colleges, who began his distin- 
guished career in this city, and who, though he 
has left the work of his genius in many places in 
this land, is nowhere more justly honoured than 
in the cities which claim their share in the Vic- 
toria University. I present to you, my lord, on 
behalf of the Court, for the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 


UR 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND ART. 

M* HOLMAN HUNT delivered the Romanes 
Lecture at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, 
on Thursday in last week, his subject being 
‘* The Obligations of the Universities of England 
towards Art.’? The Vice-Chancellor (the Provost 
of Queen’s) presided. Mr. Holman Hunt asserted 
that in all times there had been evils which had 
been inherent in the society in which art had 
arisen, and that a proportion of these had grown 
and accumulated about her while she had been 
overcoming other ills. He did not hesitate to 
avow the belief that, on the whole, French art 
had done great harm to the world, and that what 
it produced was the anti-Christ, an art which was 
not an emanation from love, but from hate. 
There were some among the nation who heard 
the appeal, ‘‘Come out of her, my people.’’ 
These would concur in his verdict, and agree 
that the nation had adopted the impure entangle- 
ments of the art of previous nations, and found 
original delusions in addition, so that false senti- 
ment, triviality of purpose, and negation o 
elevated thought and beauty, and even more 
blamable defects, had become their own gospel to 
follow and preach; and, as this was easy to 
understand and practise, too many apostles were 
induced to spread it abroad. Yet it must be 
admitted that there were one or two naturalistic 
sculptors in France who had produced admirable 
works, and these were true representatives of her 
Medieval sculptors. Our painters had done little 
in the branches of historic or ornamental work, 
because the opportunity had been denied them, 
and whenever English youths committed them- 
selves to art, their prospects of making their 
lives productive were destroyed, every foreigner 
that appeared being greeted with applause, 
while the young Englishman had to struggle 
against prejudice and abuse. He protested 
against this, for it ruined the purest and best 
of art under heaven, where in the happiest 
circumstances the career of an artist, for want of 
that patronage which Continental. Governments 
gave, must be a hard one. It was not a case of 
-Teciprecal emulation, for no other country, wel- 
comed Knglish artists in return, even for its 
future countrymen’s saké. He spoke to save their 
nation from the disgrace of an art which was in 
no sense its own. He urged that the obligations 
of the Universities towards art were to consult 
the position of, and to take steps towards defend- 
ing, honest English design. Theschoolsof design 
were first established in accordance with Haydon’s 
Suggestion to revive decorative and ornamental 
invention, which had died out altogether in the 
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reign of George IV. It was seen that for many 
years they had entirely departed from their original 
purpose, so that the authorities at Kensington 
were now wisely taking steps to prevent the in- 
ordinate training of mere canvas-painters. What 
had been the great want throughout his term of 
observation had been the due cultivation of art 
knowledge by the rulers of their land and of those 
who directed public opinion. In his view, there 
should be no insuperable obstacle to affording the 
cultivation wanted. He had striven to prove that 
literature and design were prompted by the same 
spirit. It followed that a good taste in literature 
should need little to make it an infallible judge 
of the sister art; but it wanted that little, and 
they had but too many examples to show that for 
want of it serious disgrace had fallen upon their 
nation. The system of appointing on committees 
of public taste gentlemen who had gone through 
no system of education to guard them against false 
conclusions was too often disastrous, as had been 
proved many times over in the treatment of the 
best sites in London, notably in the case of 
Trafalgar-square. They might imagine that the 
difficulty of selecting the proper artists to execute 
public works would be overcome by a public 
competition, as it was in Italian days. The 
answer was that meretricious art had not then 
been invented. The umpire had simply to judge 
between one class of honest workmanship and 
another. ‘The antidote to false taste was stronger 
than its poison. 
art of all peoples and periods before him, and the 
knowledge that each is national, and with sound 
recognition of what is base and enervating in 
literature, no educated man should despair of 
understanding our art. But he must be prepared 
patiently to sift away delusive sophisms. 
first step towards this end should be to supply 
graduates of the Universities with a radical know- 
ledge of the sciences employed in art, to qualify 
them for the development of a good judgment. 
All barely theoretical teaching was apt to mislead 
the amateur and puff him up with conceit. His 
study should be practical, and of matters that 
were sure. It might be a question how far 
such training should extend, but it might be laid 
down that a full acquaintance with the pro- 
portions of the human figure was required, with 
the laws of balance and equipoise-which controlled 
movements and the carrying of weights, Beyond 
such requirements, a knowledge of the laws of 
perspective should be attained, and, as the due 


corollary, the simple laws of light and shade |’ 


might be mastered. These and some under- 
standing of the varieties of each people’s decorative 
design, if well established in the amateur mind, 
might entitle a young man to a degree which 
should qualify him for any post of responsibility 
in the control of national works or in publishing 
opinions on matters of art.. Such a simple pro- 
vision by the Universities as that indicated would 
impart great vitality to the whole range of 
English art design. If art was to be living, it 
must belong to their daily life, their national 
needs, their State, and their religion. 
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‘BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A VILLAGE CLUB.: 

HE accompanying illustrations represent the 
best two designs sent in by the members of 

our club for this subject, the first being by 
‘¢ Heather ’’ and the second by ‘‘ Sphinx.’’ . We 
have placed ‘‘Nyoola’’ third. To simply read 
the contributors a complaining lecture as month 
by month passes round is the last idea which we 
have in view, and if we continually seem to be 
engaged in fault-finding, it is because the very 
nature of the case dictates the duty of alluding to 
the mistakes which in good planning ought to 
be obviated, and by these means assist our 
fellow- workers of the Designing Club to improve 
as time goes on. Patient study alone can enable 
the student to gain a mastery, and even if this 
truism is patent enough, everybody’s experience 
must have demonstrated the ever-pressing need 
for its repetition, particularly nowadays, when so 
many passing external interests afford attractions 
to the architectural pupil tending to decoy him 
from his after-office studies. With this preamble, 
which must not be taken in the light of an 
apology for any disparaging remarks which our 
criticism may include in the following review, 
because such references are made on our part in 
perfectly good faith, we will proceed to briefly 
remark upon the plans before us in their order of 
merit. The instructions printed in connection 
with the village club were these :—‘‘ A small 
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With extensive examples of the | | 
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that danger, it is evident that an architec 


ment may be supplied without the need ofa 


‘commonly like what the contemporary. loo 


wR ee 
village club for men and lads, for a detac 
in the main thoroughfare, and facing 1 
the elevation of the building to be set be 
the frontage-line 12ft., thus forming 
forecourt, protected by posts and chains. 
whole of the width of the site (80ft.) is not 
occupied, and economy of plan mus , 
sidered. The depth of the site from th 
line is 100ft., and it is intended to lay o 
portion not built upon as a garden. ‘The 
cipal entrance is to be in front of the b 
The accommodation to be provided is to compr 
a small bar and bar-parlour, a smoking-roo 
about 14ft. square, a billiard-room for two 
sized tables, and a smaller room for minor | 
Upstairs a reading-room and a writing 
must be provided. A good lavatory, three 
rooms, and two w.c.’s (as well as a urinal) 
made a convenient feature of. The man 
to have rooms for residence, comprising a 1 
room and three bedrooms, the kitchen and off 
of the club being made available for his uses’ 
well. The precise location of the several ro 
is left to competitors, who may settle for th 
selves the questions of materials used and st 
adopted. This should be in harmony with 
simplicity of village requirements. Scale, ae 
the inch, but the plans may be drawn to 16ft. 
the inch. Sufficient drawings to explain 1 
design, A good view is required, andat leas 
section.” TO nang = Nc Sasi 
By no stretch of the imagination can it be 
that either of the plans present any degree 
freshness; but they evince an endeavour to 1 
the requirements thus set forth by the prob 
in at least a reasonable and practicable 
‘Heather’? sends an elevation which looks 
the sort of thing which would stand a f 
chance of being accepted by the promoters 
such an institution. ‘‘ Sphinx ’’ is a little 
beyond the limitations of fitness, which in so 
ways are thought to prevent oftentimes fr, 
and original conceptions being realised in a 
buildings. ‘‘Nyoola,’’ though less fancif 
seeking toreflect the Late Renaissance mode 
fashionable by the success of some two or th 
clever architects whose spurs have in recent year 
been won among the conflicts of open compe 
tion, makes his facades too severe and m 
mental in type for a village street; in fact, : 
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the billiard-room itself is decidedly of a m 
convenient shape. It is presumed, of co 
that the management of the club will prevent 
becoming a mere drinking centre, and in spite o 
making his plan should contrive the parts with 
view to the comfort and needs of the users 
club and the economy of working. By a 
way those in the billiard-room requiring ref 


waiter. ‘‘ Heather’s’’ bar-serving space, 0: 
other hand, is not very convenient, and it i 
restricted. The kitchen is well located, an 
private entrance is fairly well managed, wi 
yard nicely shut off, and the conveniences iso 
in the garden. The baths, too, are much b 
contrived than in the second design. Ing 
is shown, too, by adjusting the levels of the i 
differently, though the bedroom story ové 
bar portion of the building seems to be reach 
very quickly judging by the back staircase, 
elevation is simple and good, without any ai 
tation of quaintness. ‘‘Sphinx”’ gives al 
odd sort of effect, in some sense resembling 
of some ancient village, and yet it loo 
tially modern and thin. The ground pl 
merits, and space is not lost in passages, b 
sanitary contrivances are not good, plac 
the building ; and upstairs the planning 1s 
commendable, with walls dodged about si 
a trifle too freely for sound building, thoug: 
possibly they could be executed. ‘‘ Nyoola’ 

the middle of his block by an internal : 


steward, is better provided for than in tl 
plans, but the kitchen is not a nic 
“¢ Rover’’ looks as if he had been do 
Somerset or Gloucestershire. The bays! to 
building have merits, but his porch is 
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would doin the West of England if left alone to 
‘¢architect’’ the job. It is ungainly and in- 


effective. The club plan is spoiled by a dark central | 


hall, for the lavatory to the rear would necessi- 
tate the big window shown by the first-floor plan 
being kept up very high in the wall.’ ‘‘ Floreat 
Sherringham’’ sends a brick design of some 
merit, but his drawings fail to do it justice. 
They seem executed in such a purposeless way, 
flashed with lines, without any sense of good 
effect. The plan is wasteful in space in the hall, 
and is wanting in finish. The external archi- 
tectural treatment does not indicate the govern- 
ing parts of the internal arrangements, which are 
crude. ‘The Dodo’? has much improved, and 
his facades are rather good. His perspective is 
quite one .of the best sent in. His plan, too, 
shows more success, but his section is not re- 
assuring. The kitchen is not contrived with any 
notion of serving the club, and the bar is essen- 
tially that of a tavern. ‘‘Dodo”’’ (Kettering) 
hardly merits so much praise, but he also is im- 
proving, even if his work still deserves the term 
of commonplace. The ingle nook in the hall 
fulfils no good purpose. ‘D. J.’’ is careless, but 
in a way is clever if wanting in knowledge, for 
his timber-work is out of all character with good 
examples. The absence of a perspective must be 
noted. A good view would have improved his 
chances—an end not furthered by his plans, which 
are too odd in conceits to be actually good. A 
workable plan generally bespeaks itself at once, 
and its simplicity comes more often of study than 
of mere chance. “Full Back’? has a tile-hung 
‘front to his building, which is marked by wide 
and commodious bay windows under the over- 
sailing walls of the upper story. The hall would 
be quite dark, and so would the staircase. 
‘‘ Novice ’’ is simple, which is a merit, but both 
his drawings and plans betoken the name adopted 
to distinguish them. ‘‘Fac et Spera’’ in a 
Swiss timber style shows the site surrounded by 
snow-capped mountains. The spiral staircase 
. out of the bar-counter into the middle of the 
kitchen on the first floor is, at any rate, a novel 
-idea. His section is a very odd drawing, and 
the plans are decidedly queer. ‘Breton’? 
realises the idea of the site more nearly than 
most, but his building does not justify a higher 
place. ‘: Fronté”’ ranks as the ‘‘ Finis ” of the 
series with a perspective which makes his design 
look very much too large; besides which, it is out 
of drawing. The plans call for no comment. 


EE? 
THE CLUNY MUSEUM.—I. 
By May Morris. 


[wirn PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


a quiet little building lying out of the noise 
of the Boulevards St. Germain and St. 
Michel is full of so much and such varied historic 
interest that in trying to give a personal impres- 
sion of it, I find myself rather embarrassed in the 
matter of selection. And a phantasmagoria of 
strange romantic figures, half-history, half- 
romance, slips vaguely past me, in trying to fix 
for a moment the periods represented by the 
buildings on this oblong scrap of land in the 
middle of busy Paris. Out of the mist flashes a more 
_ certain light here and there. The splendour of 
Late Rome, choked by the new growth of the 
rough, vigorous life of the Frankish kings, with 
their scarcely articulate art full of the promise of 
the coming Medixval maturity ; the great Gothic 
era, memorable through all history—gay, in- 
-souciant, rich, sombre, brutal, a hundred 
humours in one; the first and best days of the 
Renaissance, rich in new thought, brilliant with 
hope, its arts dainty, elegant, and complete, 
showing at the very moment of their greatest ex- 
oe the tendency that brings them to so swift 
a decay. 

I have heard people laugh at the modest size of 
this museum, and the few representative objects 
it contains ; yet I can see a distinct advantage in 
a small building—I mean apart from the more 
obvious advantage of an appropriate setting for 
an historical collection. When every inch of 
room 1s a matter of consideration, the director of 
the museum who knows his business will refuse 
4o fill up valuable space with objects that are of 
doubtful origin, or imperfect of their kind, or in 

_ any way uninteresting, and will reject any super- 
fluous or duplicate. In the Cluny, such super- 
vision has been intelligently given, so that no 
time need be wasted in ldoking for the good among 
a heap of uninteresting stuff; and the youn 
students who are constantly there, drawing an: 


taking notes, have little chance of being mystified. 


or led astray by tasteless or vulgar things that 
they are not yet strong enough to criticise. 


This collection has another quite exceptional 
The old pieces of furniture, Italian 


a lvantage. 
faience, curios, carvings, and all the specimens of 
the true luxury of the Middle Age and Renais- 
sance are placed about as the natural furniture 
and fittings of this old dwelling-house, whose 
Gothic character is by no means violated by the 
later additions and alterations. Compare this 
arrangement—only possible on a small scale—with 
that of our large museums, where the exhibits 
are of necessity ranged in long, barrack-like halls 
devoid of any characteristic ornamentation. It is 
not fanciful to say that the impression made on 
one’s mind is a different one. A 14th-century 
oak chest covered with carved figures, standing 
in arow with a crowd of similar things, or per- 
haps cheek by jowl with a Louis Seize cabinet, 
whose stupidity and falsity infects the air for 
yards round, is far less effective than the same 
piece of furniture standing in the corner of a 
quietly-lighted room, catching a warm shine 
from the blazing logs on the open hearth. Or, 
look at a 15th-centure carved chimneypiece 
standing unrelated in the middle of a big ‘‘ sculp- 
ture hall,”’ and the same in its due place above 
the hearth, where, in warming one’s hands in the 
chill morning air of early spring, and watching 
the crisp sparks disappear up the yawning dark- 
ness, one can admire the boldly-cut figures of the 
‘Four Ages of Man’’—Maturity in the midst— 
a graceful woman and sturdy man clasping hands, 
guardians of the hearth and an emblem of the 
security and contentment of idealised home-life. 

The important historical periods of develop- 
ment here represented render the museum invalu- 
able to a student, while toa casual visitor it is full 
of this charm, possessed by no other collection of 
the works of dead and gone artists that I am 
acquainted with. To reach it, one leaves the 
hurry and noise of the Boulevard, under the low 
Gothic doorway, across the courtyard with the hum 
of Paris still in one’s ears, and into the silence of 
the low-ceiled rooms. The air of other centuries is 
upon one, and Paris itself, Paris of the Grands 
Boulevards, the heaven of the ‘‘rasta ’’. and the 
American beauty, left far behind. 

To give briefly the history of this building: 
the Hotel de Cluny was built on the ruins of the 
ancient Roman palace, called the Palais des 
Thermes, which was itself built early in the 4th 
century. It was, for a while, the residence of 
the Roman Emperors in Gaul, and afterwards of 
the Frankish kings of the first and second race, 
until that vexed time of war and invasion by 
the Northmen which drove them to build 
for greater security in the island of the 
city. The Palace of the Baths (Palatiwm 
Thermarum seu Therme Parisiaci) must have been 
an imposing place when it stood complete, with 
its broad gardens lying under the sun, bounded 
on the north by the full waters of the Seine, 
looking across them to the city of Lutetia, and 
on the south reaching to the confines of the 
Pantheon. This is how Jehan de Hauteville 
writes of it in 1180: ‘* This Palace of the Kings, 
whose summits rise even to the skies, and whose 
foundations reach the empire of the dead,” and 
he goes on to describe it. Discounting the 
Medieval exaggeration, we may judge that, in 
the house-agent’s language, it was a ‘‘ handsome 
and commodious residence.’? The modern im- 
provements and innovations of Philippe-Auguste 
played havoc with the gardens. By the middle 
of the 14th century, when the land was acquired 
by the great religious order of Cluny, the domain 
had passed through many hands; and at the end 
of the 15th century, when the present building 
was in course of construction, there was little 
more left of the ancient palace of Julian than 
what we see to-day—the hall, with its great 
arches and vaulted roof, standing amid the 
fragments of massive Roman masonry, with 
its arcades and its underground ways now 
leading nowhither. Here stands a poor statue 
of the apostate Casar, proclaimed Emperor 
by his legions, in his palace at Lutetia. The 
sightless eyes and heavy features are expres- 
sionless, and the sombre romance of his life, as 
he moves in the gathering clouds of treachery and 
indecision and crime, is better imagined without 
the aid of this characterless piece of statuary. 
But ruins are dismal things, and we have got 
beyond the Harly Victorian sentiment of pretend- 
ing to like a building the better for not having a 
roofon it; and I turn willingly from these strange, 


fragmentary witnesses of the pomp of decadent | 


‘ ng them’ 
uilt by the Ab 

and held by that order until the end of the 
century, seems to have been always ¢ 
habitation, having been placed at the disp 
the Kings of France, and thus it became 
temporary abode of their most distin 
guests and younger relatives, court stars 
magnitude. Your Paris guide-book will te 
about the royalties who lodged here in the 
and 17th centuries, about ‘‘la Reine Blat 
and the little room named from her, of 
perhaps, more anon. After the Revolution 
clerical property was nationalised, and fi 
through the engaging generosity which m 
the bourgeois Third Estate in their transa 
in land property, it passed into : 
The antiquary, Du Sommerard, who found 
collection, died early in the ‘‘ forties,” exp 
the ardent wish that the French Govern: 
should purchase his Medieval treasures, and 
them together. This was finally done. T! 
house was put in order and demodernised 
collection added to from time to time, 
notable additions being made from the S 
and other notable collections, until now the pla 
is about as full as it can be of examples 
Medieval and Domestic art, with scarcely % 
ee or a poor specimen in one of the 
galleries 

The plan of the building is a simple rectang 
with two wings inclosing a small court; 
a well in one corner. In the middle’ of the 1 
arm of the € thus formed, rises the octa 
tower shown in the illustration, with its 10} 
richly-decorated doorway—a flat ogival arch, wi 
elaborate foliation, flanked by slim pinnacle 
Note, on the doorway and round the next face’ 
the wall, in the gables of the dormer-window 
and everywhere that they can be brought ij 
the emblems, devices, and shields of the Amboi 
family, and, particularly, on the gables. 
pilgrim hat and staff, the cockle-shells and 
in allusion to St. James of Compostella, the pa’ 
of Jacques d’Amboise, Abbot of Cluny and Bish 
of Clermont, who did most of the buildin 
In another arch his shield, ‘‘ palée d’or 
gueules,’’ is surmounted by a bishop's i 
staff. The humility of ‘“ St. James the 
as old Caxton calls him, and of the first pi 
who journeyed to pay their reverence at Compe 
stella, renouncing even the vanity of drinking 
cups and drinking out of cockle-shells 
commemorated here in the stone, arrogan 
repeatedly, with proud insistence on the earlic 
humility of heart, now merely memory. Note tk 
brasier or torch-holder to the left of the door 
the tower, with the fixed extinguisher b 
Round the upper story runs a narrow open gall 
(see illustration), with its pierced stone 
balustrade of a flowing design. Here the do: 
windows with their high-pitched gables 
rich Late Gothic ornament, and their inter 
mouldings can be best seen. I wish I were con 
petent to consider accurately the mouldings @ 
the jambs of the windows and the grouped wo 
ent examp! 


BL 


between, for they strike me as excel 
of the style of the building. : 
There is a curious effect in the grouping 
slender shafts or pilasters forming the centr: 
itself, though doubtless the peculiarity is qu 


familiar to the professional eye. Besides 
broken vertically, the surface of the pier is 
laterally, by the bursting through, as it w 
small angles very skilfully cut, giving an 
pression of shafts within shafts. It isac 
though decadent piece of mason’s craft, if 
consider well the precision of it, a towr-de: 
thoroughly characteristic of Flamboyant a 
tecture. If I am talking of what is m 
commonplace of architectural knowledge, I 
be held excused by the frank confession that 
the Flamboyant style in France and 

in England are unfamiliar to me. Ap 
myself who has so little leisure for the 
this art of arts is obliged, or at least incline 
narrow down her studies to the consideration 0 


greatest periods. 


Finally, it will be noted that, though the 
ing was practically raised in the first 
Renaissance thought and art, it retains 
out ex masse the character of Late Go 

It would be interesting to tell of the 
history of the Order of Cluny, in the de 
ment of Sdone et Loire, for it was throug 
the Middle Age one of the richest an 
influential ecclesiastical bodies of © 

its system of education and its way 
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repairs, but to what extent I cannot say until a 
scaffolding has been erected. This scaffolding I 
would venture to urge the Dean and Chapter to 
allow me to put up as soon as possible. Itis obvious 
to every observer that the centre part between the 
flanking towers bends considerably outwards; 
careful plumbing has determined that the 
detached clustered columns, with the part up to 
the stringcourse above them, lean outwards to 
the extent of fully 2ft., and that the three gable- 
ends have an inclination in the same direction of 
about 6in. Upon looking for the effect of such 
a divergence from the perpendicular of these 
pillars and arches upon the work inside the 
arcade, one is surprised to see how little there is to 
indicate that such a great movement has taken 
place, for, instead of huge gaps in the groining 
which one would have expected to see, there are 
only—so far as can be discerned from the ground 
—some slight openings in the cells. Coupling 
this fact with the fact that.the three gables lean 
over at a less angle than the pillars below them 
and that some of the work in connection with 
these gables inside the roof is nearly perpendi- 
cular, I am disposed to think that the pillars 
began to settle and lean outwards at a very early 
period, even, perhaps, before the gables were 
erected, and certainly before the groining of the 
arcade was put in. It must have been at some 
early period that the four great ties were intro- 
duced which pass through the wall for the 
purpose of hanging on the west front to the 
square towers behind. These ties are still in a 
perfect state, and show clearly that since their 
introduction little or no further movement 
has taken place. These towers have gone 
over a little to the west; but whether it is 
partly in consequence of having the weight 
of the west front upon them I am not 
prepared to say. In addition to these ties there 
are three others which come over the centre of 
the arches and are connected to continuous 
horizontal beams which lie inside the gable walls, 
and are, opposite to each gable, cleverly framed 
together like a trussed beam; they also add 
material support to the walls. The centre gable 
is, however, not so well supported as the two side 
ones, because it has not a direct hold on to the 
towers. I would therefore advise that a 
strong girder be introduced, stretching across 
the space between the two towers and 
built into and strutted from them, to which 
two or three ties, similar to the existing 
ones, could be attached ; thus the centre part of 
the west end would be effectually secured. I 
would also advise the introduction of a strong iron 
tie-bar some little distance above the caps of the 
pillars to connect them with the wall behind 
for the purpose of checking any further move- 
ment westward ; additional help in this direction 
would be gained by the removal of some 2ft. of 
the filling in over the groining, for the weight 
of this needless mass of masonry induces a lateral 
thrust decidedly injurious to the pillars. As 
regards cost I can give you no particulars at 
present, and not until the work to be done has 
been carefully examined and considered in detail. 
That part of the work which is above the roofs 
and can be got at can be estimated without much 
difficulty, and I hope ere long to be able to 
furnish you with the particulars.’-——In a sub- 
s2quent letter to the Dean, Mr. Pearson states :— 
‘1 should like to emphasise what I said as to the 
unsatisfactory condition of this front, and the 
necessity for immediate steps being taken for its 
preservation. I do not refer merely to the fact 
that the two main piers of this front lean over 
2ft. and 2ft. 2in. respectively in a height of 78ft., 
but to the insecurity which is manifest in so 
many places. Fer instance, the stones forming 
one of the rings of the northernmost arch are 
much out of place, the other rings over it are 
twisted and fractured, and the quatrefoil opening 
above is greatly distorted, and any further 
movement here, however slight, might lead to 
deplorable results. The corresponding portion 
of the southernmost arch also manifests a similar 
defection, but to a somewhat less extent. It 
would be a wise precaution against accidents to 
fence off the northernmost archway until it has 
been properly examined, and the arch and the 
work in connection with it have been made 
secure.” 


It has been unanimously decided to prepare an 
appeal (1) for the amount. required to repair the 
pinnacles and spires on the tower of the west 
front as stated in Mr. Pearson’s letter; (2) for 
such an amount as after conference with the 
architect and builder may be thought probably 


ny a pattern to be studied far and wide as 
table and admirable example and precept, 
nd a worse fate might have befallen this 
tle town house of theirs than to be the 
elter for all the flotsam and jetsam of old 
jaul and of medieval France, rescued from the 
roubled waters of modern commercial life. The 
apel might have been turned into a boudoir, 
comparative severity of its construction masked 

- floating draperies, the old furniture might 
yave been banished from the sleeping-room of 
ancois I., the embroidered hangings replaced 
painted satin in the ‘‘ pur style Louis Quinze,”’ 
its inner courts, now filled with textiles and 
y Medixval embroideries, fitted as the recep- 
-rooms of a fair-haired mondaine whose one 
id inexorable idea of art is that it should be the 
dmaid of her own beauty. It is, in short, a 
action for a lazy impressionist undeserving 
name of critic, to wander through the rooms, 
recalling in the fragments of early textiles, 
splendours of the looms of the King’s palace 

pn Palermo; now wondering at the abundance of 
gold and strange stones that made possible 
@ barbaric beauty of those shining Frankish 
wns, with their slender chains; now picturing 
e dark workshop of some Medieval ironsmith, 
gaster of his craft, fashioning in the red-hot 
sparent metal clean-shaped pots and tools, 
nd strong chests, whose very nails blossom into 
oses under his hand. The Medixval mind 
ws distinctly a practical one, and the Hotel 
y was a house to live in, a_ shelter 
a corner for repose, not a palace in 
rhich to show off one’s fine clothes; the 
e rooms with their low-beamed ceilings and 
ndows with small lights, hardly gave oppor- 
ity for display and glitter ; yet, sitting there 
window-seat, watching the path of golden 
rnoon light striking across the floor from the 
ite windows as it gradually reaches my ieet, 
ming them deliciously, I can call up pictures 
terior life, of a rich, quiet colour, I can see 
intense blues and greens and purples of their 


sufficient to secure the safety of the remaining 
portions of the west front; (3) for the amount 
still required to complete the repairs of the 
transepts and eastern chapel. 


i Se 


NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


COE Tey numerous additions are 
being made just now to the collection of 
pictures at the National Gallery, partly by ex- 
change of water-colours by British artists for oil- 
paintings at South Kensington Museum, partly 
by gift, and partly by purchase. Hight fresh 
canvases have been hung at Trafalgar-square 
during the past week. No. 1437 is a ‘‘ Descent 
of the Holy Ghost,’’ by Barnado da Modena, a 
14th-century artist not previously represented in 
the gallery. Itis hung on the north wall of vesti- 
bule ; it is a square panel, measuring 194in. each 
way, and depicts the Blessed Virgin in the centre 
and the Twelve Apostles standing with upturned 
faces and clasped hands in attitude of devout 
expectation. The heads are treated with con- 
siderable variety, and each is surrounded by a 
heavy gilt halo; the background is an upper 
room with beamed ceiling. No. 1438 is a 
‘“‘Head of St. John the Baptist,’’ by an 
unknown artist of the Milanese School, and 
is hung on the south wall of Room IX. It has 
been purchased from the John Lucas Walker, 
fund, and represents with gruesome vividness an 
upturned head resting on a white alabaster tazza; 
the hair, moustache and beard are curly, and of a 
rich chestnut hue, while spots of blood are 
besprinkled on the cheek and side of vessel. Itis. 
dated ‘‘MDXI. Feb.’? No. 1440 is a “St. 
Dominic,’’ by Giovanni Bellini, 1426-1516, and 
is one of those transferred from South Kensing- 
ton Museum, where it bore the number 767, 
having been given in 1870. It now hangs on a, 
screen in Room No. VII. It represents a grave 
and aged clean-shaven man habited in the black 
hood and robe of the Dominican order, standing 
against a curtain of some green drapery em= 
broidered with daisies. In his right hand he 
bears the traditional rod of white lilies, and also 
closes the same hand upon a brass-clasped scarlet 
volume, lettered on the back ‘‘ Sanctus Dominicus.’’, 
The work is signed ‘‘ Joannes Bellin P.,’’ and is 
the eighth example in this gallery of the chief 
painter of the Venetian school during the 15th 
century. No. 1442 is a breezy sea-piece, by 
Ludolf Bakhuizen, 1631-1708; it is hung on a 
screen in Room X., and is the seventh work by 
this clever artist. The picture, which comes 
from South Kensington, is entitled ‘‘Ships ina 
Gale.’’ In the foreground of a boisterous sea are 
tossing a merchantman, a fishing vessel, and a boat, 
all showing an imprudent array of canvas, while 
in the mid-distance to the left is a still larger 
vessel labouring under full sail ; the sky is grey and 
lowering, and to the right rises a conical mountain 
with a town resting at its base. No 1443 is a 
‘¢Church Interior,’ by Hendrick Steenwyck,- 
1580-1649. It is another of those trans-. 
ferred from South Kensington, where it 
was known as No. 348 (bought in 1878), 

and is hung on the north wall of Room 
XI. It represents with photographic fidelity 
a great 15th-century Dutch church as seen from 
the south side of western entrance. The eye is 
led along the tiled nave, destitute of benches or 
pews, through a heavy stone and marble Re- 

naissance screen to the apsidal east end ; a flood 

of light pours through the windows of aisles and 

choir upon the widely spaced Late piers of the 

arcades, showing up the pictures of the Stations 

and the hatchments hanging thereon, and the 

gaily dressed men and women, and even two large 

dogs, promenading the area. The roof is vaulted, 

with ribs at the intersections, and the whole 

effect is clean and bright. The Trafalgar-square 

gallery possesses another ‘‘interior,’’. that of a, 
room, by the said artist; it is numbered 1182., 
No. 1444, hung on the east wall of the same 

room, is. also transferred from South Kensing- 

ton, where it was numbered 511; it is entitled, 
‘* Peasants Warming Themselves,’’? and is by 

E. Van Hontborch, 1590-1656, now for the first 

time represented in this gallery. It portrays a 

man and his wife of the labouring class warming 

their wrinkled hands over a charcoal brazier ; the 

woman holds a small pair of bellows in one hand, 

while the husband, a man with a short white. 
beard, looks out at the spectators with acomplacent 

smile. In the background is a serving woman.- 
No. 1446 is a small work of the modern French 

school, being ‘‘A Pasturage in France,’’ by 


any-folded gowns softened in the sober light, 
.Tich orphreys of jewelled embroidery and 
gs of soft fur dimly caught here and there 
_the firelight, as a great log breaks asunder 
i sends a thin flame and burst of sparks up the 
ide chimney. The picture loses nothing in 
chness through its low, quiet tones, and in its 
armonious repose the only light that strikes 
p and glittering comes from the steel armour 
ing, bright-polished and ready for use— 
@ note of strife echoed from the world outside. 


on 


HE WEST FRONT OF PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE following is the full text of the report to 
the Restoration Committee of Peterborough 
ithedral, by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., relative 
) the Say condition of the west front :— 
Tam deeply distressed; in common, I am sure, 
everyone interested in the cathedral, at the 

fect of the storm upon the upper part of the 
ést front ; but after a careful survey, I must say 
lat I am thankful that more mischief was not 
me, considering the sad state the masonry has 
% into. It seems, indeed, surprising how some 
t resisted so terrible a visitation, for not only 
e stone in numberless prominent places very 
decayed, but the mortar in the beds and 

ts has come out to a considerable depth, and, 
it for some iron cramps—also much decayed— 
© tops of all the pinnacles’ would in all proba- 
lity have been thrown down. There can be 
tle doubt that much injury has been done in 
ry severe winters through the alternate changes 
.Tain, snow, and frost playing into the open 
ints. Some of the masonry, too, has suffered 
| consequence of this, and much more would 
ive suffered but for the enduring quality of the 
one of which the cathedral is built. The time 
ig Now arrived when some general repairs must 
ee ttaken, extending over the whole of the 
e' portion of the cathedral. It is absolutely 
cessary that its various features should be pre- 
rved, and unless these repairs be done at once, 
am sure that ere long a much greater work will 
We to be faced. The features which have been 
town down must, of course, be rebuilt, using up 
i the old stones as far as possible. As regards 
west front itself, what I have said with refer- 
to the pinnacles and the work in connection 
them applies equally to this. The masonry 
| the whole of it, especially in the parts 
Ove the three arches, has suffered, and is suf- 
ring from neglect and the want of timely 
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Frangois E. Bouvin, 1817-88; it has been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Edwin Edwards, and is ‘‘skied ”’ 
on the west wall of Room XX. The subject is a 
flat, rich meadow, on which several cattle are 
feeding. To the right a hedgerow is indicated, 
and the horizon is bounded by pollards and a dis- 
mantled windmill. No. 1447 is hung ‘on the 
south wall of Room XI., and is the ‘‘ Depart pour 
le Chasse,’ by Van der Muelen, 1632-92, pur- 
chased at the Mrs. Lyne Stephens’ sale a fort- 
night since. It measures 23in. by 32in., and 
depicts a cavalier of high degree being driven to 
the chase in a black chariot with gold trimmings, 
and drawn by six greys, with a postillion and 
outriders in scarlet. To the right are the hunts- 
man and his pack, and the gay cavalcade have 
been brought to a halt just at the clearing of a 
wood by several gentlemen, who are raising their 
broad plumed hats in salutation to the gentleman 
in the coach, an inane personage, who leans out 
of the window to return the compliment. The 
landscape is well wooded and broken, promising 
varied sport, and shows a background of hills 
under a cloudy sky. The picture is signed 
“A. F. V. Muelen, fecit 1662, Bruxel,’’ and was 
in the Pommersfelden collection till 1867. 

Several other works are about to be hung at the 
Gallery, including a full-length portrait of 
Cardinal Richelieu by Philippe de Champagne, 
purchased by Mr. Charles Butler at the Lyne 
Stephens sale and given by him; a large picture 
of ‘*The Expulsion of the Moneychangers from 
the Temple,’’ by Il Greco, presented by Sir 
J. C. Robinson; the picture of ‘‘ The Circum- 
cision,’’ by Giov. Bellini (exhibited at the New 
Gallery during the winter), given by the Earl of 
Carlisle; and ‘‘The Virgin and Child, with 
Angels,” of the School of Gentile da Fabriano, 
early 15th eentury, Mr. J. P. Heseltine being the 
donor. The Duke of Westminster has presented 
to the Gallery Hogarth’s celebrated picture of 
“* Calais Gate,’’ which he purchased in 1892. It 
was then thought a desirable acquisition for the 
National Collection ; but, being without sufficient 
funds at the time, the director was unable to buy 
it. The picture is at present on loan to an 
exhibition at Chester. Mr. George Salting has 
lent for exhibition in the Gallery six pictures of 
the Early Flemish, German, and Italian schools 
—viz., a portrait, attributed to Antonello da 
Messina, which was in the Venetian Exhibition 
at the New Gallery; a portrait by Christoph 
Amberger; another by Bartolomius Bruyn; a 
‘*' Virgin and Child,” attributed to Hugo van der 
Goes; a ‘‘ Virgin and Child,”’ by the ‘* Master of 
the Death of the Virgin,’’ of the Cologne School ; 
and a portrait by Petrus Cristus, from Lord 
Northbrook’s collection. These will shortly be 
exhibited on a screen in the Central Octagon 
Room. Two other pictures, besides those 
already described, have been purchased for the 
Gallery :—‘*'The Holy Family,’ by Sebastian 
del Piombo, which has been lent by the Earl of 
Northbrook for the past year, and hangs in Room 
No. VII.; ‘*The Vision of St. Hubert,” by 
Vittore Pisano, exhibited by the Earl of Ash- 
burnham in the Florentine Exhibition at the 
New Gallery in 1894. There are also four works 
from Lord Clifden’s collection :—‘ Interior of a 
Church,’”’ by Gerrit Berkheyden; ‘‘ Landscape, 
with Portrait of a Gentleman Holding a Horse,”’ 
by George Stubbs; ‘‘ Covent-garden Market,’’ 
by B. Nebot (attributed to Pugh in the catalogue 
of sale); and ‘‘ A Gondola,” Fr. Guardi. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XxX. 
By Grorce H. Brissy, F.R.1I.B.A. 
Construction—(continued). 


\ \ J ITH a former paper (vide Burtpinc News, 
April 26, p. 579, Fig. 34) I gave a plan of 
&  conveniently-arranged auxiliary kitchen 
attached to the West Riding Asylum at Men- 
stone, an extensive institution, of which Mr. J. 
Vickers Edwards, county surveyor, of Wake- 
field, is architect, and now in Fig. 35 give a 
diagram showing the general arrangement of the 
kitchen offices attached to the important asylum 
at Claybury, near Woodford, in Essex, one of 
the five large asylums for pauper-lunatics charge- 
_ able to the county of London, and of which I 
(by the courtesy of the architect, Mr. George T. 
Hine, F.R.I.B.A.) am permitted later to give a 
complete plan. 
. The kitchen occupies a central position, and is 
in convenient proximity to the dining-hall at W W 
(which is also used as a recreation-hall, and is 
fitted with a large stage for concerts and theatrical 
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Fig. 35. 


entertainments, &c.) The apartments grouped 
around are:—A, dairy; B, wood; ©, cheese; 
DP, lobbies to kitchen (leading from males’ and 
females’ sides of the asylum respectively); EN, 
mess-room sculleries; I, cook’s room; O, 
crockery ; H, hall scullery ; J, serving room ; U, 
vegetable sctullery ; T, vegetables; S, cold meat ; 
R, larder; Q, bacon. The whole arrangement 
forms a kitchen department for about 2,000 
patients, and, I believe, about 350 officers and 
servants, &c. Until the requirements for cook- 
ing appliances have so progressed that electrical 
or other new modes of cooking become the rule, 
a less area than shown will probably remain in- 
advisable for asylums so large, regard being 
directed to questions either of economy or con- 
venience. 

The Claybury Asylum, to which I have here 
referred, has been erected upon one of the finest 
sites to be found in Essex. There are numerous 
towns or villages with a less population. 
Some of the patients housed in this asylum 
are of a class who would have in former 
times wandered about the country, either a 
nuisance to the public, or the butts of many of 
those with whom they came in contact. It was 
in this very neighbourhood (within two or three 
miles) that Dickens laid the scene of his story of 
the imbecile ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,’’ who, it will be 
remembered, was a sort of a hanger-on at the 
ancient Maypole Inn, at Chigwell, now known as 
the Queen’s Head, and where there is yet a fine 
old’ apartment on the upper floor, called the 
‘Chester’? room (a compliment to the author, 
who created the characters of Mr. Haredale and 
Sir John Chester, supposed in the story to have 
met in that apartment), and as I write, it comes 
to my recollection that while Dickens did much in 
‘Oliver Twist’’ to direct public attention to the 
necessity of inquiries into the former evils of the 
poor law system and workhouses, he was alive to 
the fact that the asylums also of his day were not 
remarkable for their cheerfulness, and that 
persons of weak intellect might in those days have 
frequently been better provided for outside 
asylum walls. This appears to be well expressed 
in ‘‘ David Copperfield,” in reference to Mr. Dick, 
who confessed to David on one occasion that he 
was aware of his mental deficiency and grateful for 
the protection extended to him by Miss Trotwood. 
“In short, boy,’ said Mr. Dick, dropping his 
voice to a whisper, ‘‘I am simple.’’ 

“Yes, [ am! She pretends I am not. She 
won’t hear of it; but lam. IknowlIam. If 
she hadn’t stood my friend, sir, I should have 
been shut up, to lead a dismal life these many 
years.”’ aa 

“* Now you are a scholar, Trotwood,’’ said Mr. 
Dick. ‘‘ You-are a fine scholar. You know 
what a learned man, what a great man, the 
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doctor is. You know what honour he has 
done me. Not proud in his wisdom. H 
humble—condescending even to poor Dick, 
is simple and knows nothing. I have s 
name up, on a scrap of paper, to the ki 
the string, when it has been in the sky, 
the larks. The kite has been glad to recei 
sir, and the sky has been brighter with it. 
Those of the public who have time and w: 
at their disposal find pleasure and Nie 
visiting the poorer classes and in aiding the 
rant ; but asylums and lunatics are avoided, 
(to a greater extent than appears to be pro 
necessary) asylum patients are left to the 
the officers and attendants. But an anon 
writer (an asylum medical officer) has stat 
‘There is no place where a word of sym 
from them would be more valued 
asylums. There is an unexplored wo: 
charity at their door.’”? And there wot 
found many ‘‘Mr. Dicks’’ within and - 
the asylums, prepared to exhibit grati 
judicious kindness and attention. = 
In Fig. 36 I have arranged a plan of a k 
for cooking entirely by electricity, and, so 
I am aware, this is the first electric co 
kitchen scheme for an asylum (or any other 
large building) that has yet been published. 
dotted lines indicate the direction of then 
sary electric mains, These I have so 2 
that the hot plates in the serving-r 
kitchen, the boilers, saucepans, soup 
roasters, and washing-up receptacles, &c., 
all be heated by the electric current; th 
tables or dressers in the kitchen would 
three shelves in height, the appliances, w. 
in use, being laid by in one or another of 
The roasters and saucepan-heaters mi; 
arranged as ‘‘ two-deckers ”’ or ‘‘ three-de 
as baking-ovens lathe are, and 
plates are placed at each end of the long 
dressers in positions convenient for the pers 
charge of each department of cooking 
they need not have to pass and re-pass 
unnecessarily. Appliances have -been 
devised for showing the temperature of 
and heaters of various kinds, and the p: 
the cooking. An authority upon the subj 
that one of the reasons for electricians 
to contrive so much in the cooking 
‘‘that they were able to discover what a rer 
ably small amount of heat was required. . I 
astonishing in many cases how little hea 
quired to effect.a given object. In orde 
comfortably on a cold night in a cold room, : 
one-tenth of the electricity required for an e 
candle lamp, properly applied, would enab. 
to dispense with three-fourths of the bec 
Such a result would have been expected by. 
one who thought deeply ; but most pe 


k deeply on economical questions, but built a 
to warm the room, and spent about a million 
es the units of heat absolutely required.” 
mongst the appliances for electrical cooking 
nh apparatus which may be regulated so as to 
kk an automatic switch which will cut off the 
trical current in the event of overheating, so 
the cook would not have to keep so close a 
h upon the ovens, &c., as otherwise might be 
essary, and with the further advantage of 
cing an economical limit upon the amount of 
lectrical energy consumed. 

y vantage of an electrically-worked 
ylum kitchen is that it may be kept very cool, 
)the benefit of the officials and patients who may 
) employed therein. And it has been stated 

the temperature of the electrical cooking 
ns, &c., may be regulated with far greater 
cision than is at present practicable with gas 
oal ovens, and the results are correspondingly 
er and more uniform. 
he construction of all kitchens should provide 
ities for rapid serving of one. course at a 
e, the second and later courses not being 
ved until the whole of the patients have con- 
ed the first. This gives the attendants a 
r opportunity of watching the patients at 
meals, and seeing that they do not steal 
d from each other, refuse food, or throw it about 
_ Upon this subject Dr. William Harding, in 
work, ‘‘ Mental Nursing,’’ states as follows :— 
“The worst examples of refusal of food occur 
‘ whose delusions are of a religious 
These are often very obstinate and 
ult to manage. Among the delusions which 
may meet with every day are the following: 
has commanded that no food will be taken; 
food is poisonous, or contains filth ; the 
ent has neither throat or stomach.” Dr. 
ding also says :—‘‘ A small kitchen should be 
ched to the ward in which acute cases are 
eived. It is impossible to have the small 
ount necessary for sick diet for special cases 
ed in the general kitchen, and the present 
gement of having it made in mass is not 
ish The nurse could herself, with the 
materials, vary their preparation, and make 
palatable. In the long run it would pro- 
y be cheaper, while the advantage to the 
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patient would be very Considerable. The mono- 
tonous dietary of our sick-wards could then be 
varied in a way which it is impossible to attain 
under the present system.” 

The manner in which the insane are fed occa- 
sions the necessity of a different kitchen scheme 
to that usually provided for workhouses, prisons, 
and hospitals. Much of the food provided for 
epileptics and paraleptics must necessarily be of a 
soft nature at certain stages, and even when 
taking this, close observation of the patients is 
absolutely required, to prevent choking, &c. [t is 
necessary sometimes to give an epileptic patient 
her meals in a single room, and when this is the 
case, a nurse should always have the patient in 
view. 

There should always be arranged sufficient 
lavatory, urinal, and water-closet accommodation 
for both sexes employed about the kitchen, and for 
the servants employed therein. 

Whatever apparatus be employed for cooking 
purposes in asylums, or indeed anywhere else, it 
1s absolutely necessary that it be so constructed 
and fixed that the oven, boiler, and other flues 
shall be easily accessible, not only for cleansing 
purposes, but for such repairs as may from time 
become necessary. Some flues require to be 
thoroughly cleaned out once in every week, and 
when this is done, the persons who have been 
employed on the work of cleansing should see 
that all loose parts, doors, flanges, &c., are left in 
their proper positions, or otherwise the working 
of the best ranges might be seriously interfered 
with. This work is frequently the duty of the 
asylum’s engineers’ department; but Messrs. 
Moorwood, Sons, and Company, and other manu- 
facturers of asylum cooking apparatus, have a 
special staff of men for this class of work. The 
matter is afar more important one than to many 
would at first sight appear; but a break-down in 
the kitchen department of an asylum with over 
2,000 inmates would frequently lead to serious 
complications. 

For an asylum of this extent the cost of cook- 
ing apparatus (gas, steam, or coal, or a combina- 
tion of these) would vary very much—say, from 
£2,000 to £4,000, according to the quality of the 
materials and workmanship. 

Until electrical cooking takes the place of gas 


and steam cooking (combined), the latter combina - 
tion will probably be more economical than by coal, 
steam, or other arrangements ; but the addition of 
one coal range in a large kitchen would probably 
be acceptable for some of the cooking for the 
officials, nearly all of whom are boarded to some 
extent, whether they reside upon the premises or 
otherwise. 

The apparatus fora large, or even a moderately- 
sized, asylum kitchen, should not be purchased 
piece by piece, and from small makers, without a 
knowledge of the very special requirements of 
such buildings. There are a few manufacturers 
who have given for many years particular atten- 
tion to this class of work, and although in some 
instances the prices charged appear somewhat 
high, yet it is inadvisable that the appliances 
adopted should be very much cut down in the 
matter of cost, as good materials for the purpose 
cannot be obtained at a low price. 

In my next paper, I propose to deal with the 
question of laundry construction as applied to 
public asylums. 

(To be continued.) 
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COLOUR-MUSIC. 


N R. A. WALLACE RIMINGTON read a 
paper on this subject, with illustrations, 
in the Great Room at James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
last (Thursday) evening. The author claimed 
that he was bringing forward nothing less than 
an entirely new art, which dealt with colour as it 
had never been dealt with before. Until now 
colour to a large extent in nature, and altogether 
in art, had been presented to us without mobility 
and invariably associated with form. Colour 
combined with form had constituted the whole 
colour art of the world. This new art, he urged, 
brought to. bear on colour for the first time the 
three great influences of time, rhythm, and in- 
stantaneous, variable, and almost unlimited, com- 
bination, and deals with it solely for the sake of 
its own loveliness and apart from form. ‘To do 
this practically, Mr. Rimington took a certain 
number of calculated points of equidistant rates 
of vibration on the spectrum band—comprising, 
as it does, all colours; and these colours thus 
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E HOTEL DE CLUNY, AND ITS ART TREASURES.— PROPOSED 
‘ NEW BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—ANGELS OF THE 
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HOUSE AT PUTNEY.—CHARTRES CATHEDRAL.—HOMES FOR 
» ORPHANS AT SWANLEY, KENT.—DESIGNS FOR A VILLAGE 


Our Elustrations, 


THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 


| Ser article by May Morris on p. 796. Another 
illustration of the courtyard of the Cluny Museum 
vas given in our issue of October 30, 1885.) 


CRUCIFIXION, 


PROPOSED NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, CLAYTON= 
STREET, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Pa building is proposed to be erected by Mr. 
Joseph Cowen on the site of the John Knox 
eeeuyterian Church in Clayton-street and 
Bewick-street, N ewcastle-on-Tyne, which has 

ently been purchased by him. The basement 
will probably be devoted to printing or other 
purposes in connection with the Newcastle 
Giri The ground and upper floors are 
roposed to be arranged for stock rooms and 
offices, and goods and passenger lifts will be 
provided. ‘The exterior of the building will be 
carried out in hard local sandstone, with thin red 
ricks, made by Mr. Foster, of Pelan, and the 

fs will be covered with green Westmoreland 
Slates. Messrs. Oliver and Leeson, of Bank 
Chambers, Mosley-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are the architects. 
ANGELS OF THE ANNUNCIATION, CRUCIFIXION, 
AND RESURRECTION. 


Tuese figures have been recently executed for a 
urch in Queen’s County, Ireland, by Messrs. 
Powell and Sons, from cartoons drawn by Mr. 
- Woolliscroft Rhead from a sketch made by 
- James Powell. Our illustration has been 
Se from photographs supplied by Mr. 
ead. 
HOUSE AT PUTNEY. 


Luts house is built in red bricks and tiles, with 
rough-cast upper floor, and is one of a series now 

ing erected upon the estate of Mr. John Temple 
Leader, from designs by, and under the super- 
intendence of, Messrs. J. ‘I’. Wimperis and Arber. 
* 


SHARTRES CATHEDRAL: N.W. TOWER AND PORCH. 


i | gave a detailed sketch from another point of 
miew of the great north porch of this grand 
80, wi in the Burtpina News for Jan. 2nd, 


91, with a plan of the building. To-day we 
ve reproduced a pencil drawing by Mr. C. E. 
Mallowes, showing the whole of the N.W. tower 
and spire, one bay of the porch coming into the 
icture. Some useful drawings of this part of 
Bcircs Cathedral figure in Nesfield’s ‘ Speci- 
mens of Medieval Architecture,” but the church 
8 pera known to need a further description in 
his place. 


_ | houses, there is a large school hall, with technical 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MELBOURNE, NEAR Derny.—The school board 
for Melbourne, Derbyshire, have decided to 
invite five local architects to send in competitive 
plans for a mixed school for 500 children, to be 
built in Dent’s-close, with central hall and five 
class-rooms, and female teachers’ room, infants’ _ 
room with class-rooms, babies’ room and cloak- 
room, caretaker’s house, board-room and store- 
room. The board will not incur much blame 
from the ratepayers for extravagance in arranging 
this competition, for they offer a solatium of £3 
only to each of the four unsuccessful architects, 
while the author of the selected design will be 
intrusted with the work, although the percentage 
to be paid to the lucky man has not transpired. 


HOMES FOR ORPHANS AT SWANLEY, KENT. 


Turis new home has just been commenced, and 
the foundation-stone is to be laid to-morrow 
by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, who has kindly 
undertaken to defray the cost of the building. 
The contractors are Messrs. Young and Lonsdale, 
and the amount of the contract is $1,197. This 
house will accommodate 25 boys, and there are 
four dames’ houses and the head master’s house, 
and when one more house is built like this, 
accommodation will be afforded for 200 boys, and 
the whole scheme will be complete. These 
Swanley Homes were opened about 12 years ago 
by the Prince of Wales. In addition to the 


workshops underneath. When the children are 
young, they are put in one of the dame’s houses, 
so that they may be under the care of a dame or 
mother until they are sufficiently advanced to be 
transferred, first, to the assistant masters’ houses, 
where they are under the influence of the master 
at home as well as at school, and finally to that 
of the head master’s house, where, during the 
last and most important period of their stay they 
are under the supervision of the head master and 
two assistant masters, and are especially prepared 
to make their start in life. The homes are well 
situated on high ground in about 15 acres of land; 
and as the situation is somewhat exposed, the 
houses are built with hollow walls, and are faced 
with red facings, and the roofs are covered with 
slates. When designing these homes, it was the 
special aim of the architects to combine the best 
and most efficient arrangements with compactness 
of plan and economy of cost, and although the 
general structural arrangements are of the simplest 
character, the health requirements of the inmates 
have been fully considered. Messrs. Spalding 
and Cross are the architects. 


PANNAL, NEAR HARROGATE.—At a meeting of 
the Pannal School Board, on May 30th, plans for 
a new board school for Oaklands-mount were 
submitted under mottoes, and were fully con- 
sidered. The board selected three sets of plans 
for final adjudication, and when the awards were 
made they were as follows :—First prize, £10 10s., 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, architect, Queen-street, 
Morley ; second prize, £6 6s., Mr. T. E. Mar- 
shall, architect, James-street, Harrogate; third 
prize, £3 3s., Mr. George Bland, architect, 
James-street, Harrogate. ‘The estimated cost of 
the school on the above adjudication is respect- 
ively £3,147, £3,100, and £3,450. Upwards of 
twenty designs were submitted for competition. 
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CHIPS. 


At a special meeting of the Margate Town 
Council it has been decided that Mr. James 
Mansergh be instructed to report on the. water 
supply of the borough at a fee of 100 guineas. 


Baron F, de Rothschild opened on Monday the 
new public baths which he has given to the borough 
of Aylesbury. The cost has been £2,000, 


The New Bethnal Green Gardens were formally 
declared open to the public on Monday. The 
grounds, which have been acquired from the 
Government by the London County Council, cover 
nine acres, and include a children’s playground, 
a gymnasium, an ornamental fountain, and a 
rockery. 


Mr. William Morris, in a letter to the Times, 
vigorously denounces the recommended proposal to 
restore the Royal tombs in Westminster Abbey. 
Possibly the rumour has arisen from the fact that 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., was commissioned 
not long ago by the Executive Committee of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries to report’on the state 
of the Royal monuments, though his report 
effectually disposes of the fear that any serious 
deterioration is going on in the case of these 
memorials, 


A stained-glass window, in memory of the late 
Captain Goad, has been placed in the chancel of 
the church of St. Michael and All Angels, Poole- 
road, Bournemouth. The subject is ‘‘ Christ in the 
Temple,” and the artists are Messrs. Heaton, 
Batler, and Bayne. 
chancel has been provisionally arranged, so that | 
harmony of purpose willbe preserved among them, 


The officials of the Great Western Railway 
Company, with the assistance of their engineer, 
have just made an inspection of the old tramway 
which runs from Stratford-on-Avon to Shipston 
on-Stour (ten miles), with the intention of convert- 
ing the same into a light railway. The tramway 
was constructed about fifty years ugo, in connection 
with the Avon and canal wharves at Stratford. 


The dispute between the St. Saviour’s District 
Board of Works and the Metropolitan Industrial 
Dwellings Company as to the sanitary condition of 
Mowbray-buildings was continued at the South- 
wark Police-court on Tuesday. Mr. McGrowan, 
the engineer in charge of the buildings, traversed 
all the statements of the prosecution, and alleged 
that men were constantly employed in keeping the 
buildings in a proper sanitary condition. ‘I'he case 
was again adjourned. 


The Earl of Strafford has promised to unveil the 
Williams Memorial Clock-tower in the Broadway, 
Crouch-end, on Saturday, June 22. The tower has 
been erected by public subscriptions at a cost of 
£1,200, to commemorate Mr. Williams’s twenty- 
one years’ service to Hornsey. Mr. F. G. Knight is 
the architect of the memorial, which was illustrated 
in the Bur~pInc News for May 25, 1894, 


The Salvation Army dedicated at New York, on 
Monday night, their new national headquarters for 
the United States, a building on Fourteenth-street 
and Sixth-avenue. The new building is the gift of 
wealthy New York citizens. It cost, with the land, 
£70,000 sterling, and has an auditorium capable of 
seating 3,000 persons, together with lecture-rooms, 
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The South Kensington Museum has just secured 
the famous picture by Madox Brown of ‘The 
Widow’s Son Restored,’ reputed to be the finest of 
his works, and the long-coveted series of medals 
and plaques executed with so much skill by Oscar 
Roty. 

Messrs Clay Bros., Willow Hall Mills, Sowerby 
Bridge, having had a water tower erected on their 
premises, have also placed an illuminated turret 
clock therein, showing the time upon two external 
dials, 5ft. each in diameter, which is fitted up with 
an automatic gas apparatus and all the latest im- 
improvements, with Lord Grimthorpe’s gravity 
‘escapement and compensation pendulum. The 
clock has been made and fixed by Messrs. W. Potts 
and Sons of Leeds and Neweastle. A large clock 
has been erected by the same firm at the new 
Prince’s Railway Station, Liverpool, for the Mersey 
Dock and Harbour trustees, showing the time on 
one large dial, from the designs ot Mr. George 
Fosbery Lyster, C.E. 

The committee appointed by the Kent County 
Council to consider the proposal for erecting a 
bridge over the Medway between Aylesford and 
Rochester, have under consideration plans for a 
one-span high-level bridge, built on the cantilever 
principle, between Wouldham and Halling. A 
tender based on the engineer’s quantities has piaced 
the cost at £28,925. Towards this the Rochester 
Bridgewardens have offered to contribute £12,000. 
Messrs. Hilton, Anderson, Brooke, and Co. have 
offered the free gift of land for the approaches and 
abutments on the Halling side, and to provide all 
the material for the embankment. Mr. Peters, on 
his part, has offered similar facilities on the Would- 
ham side. These two gifts are estimated to be 
worth £4,000 and £6,000 respectively. 


At St. Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, on Saturday, a 
new three-light south-west window was dedicated. 
The window is the handiwork of Messrs, Percy 
Bacon and Brothers, of 11, Newman-street, W. 
In the tracery lights are the forms of golden- 
haired angels bearing scrolls, upon which are in- 
scribed the cardinal virtues. The central figure is 
St. Boniface. On the dexter side-light is a figure 
of St. Hieretha, a native of Swymbridge, in North 
Devon. She is represented bearing in her hands an 
exact model of the western tower of Chittlehampton 
Church, of which edifice she was the foundress. On 
the sinister side is St. Sidwell. Above each figure 
is much canopy work, and over this, on either flank, 
are full-length figures of angels, the one on the 
south bearing a starry crown, and that on the north 
a martyr’s palm. Immediately under the central 
figure are the arms of the See, impaled with those 
of Bishop Bickersteth. The new engraving for the 
window was carried out by Messrs, Harry Hems 
and Sons, of Exeter. 


A scheme of windows for the _ 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Tuomas Cummine, an ex-Magistrate of 
Glasgow, died on Sunday at his residence, 15, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. A native of 
Strathaven, Mr. Cumming went to Glasgow and 
started business in 1875 along with his present 
partner, Mr. Smith. Subsequently the firm 
acquired the extensive business of Messrs. 
M‘Lelland and Dickson, manufacturing cabinet- 
makers and house furnishers, and about eighteen 
months ago the business was removed to a pile of 
buildings in Sauchiehall-street erected for the 
purpose. Mr. Cumming entered the town council 
in 1884 asa representative of the eighth ward. 
Four years later he was made a magistrate, and 
he was subsequently spoken of very favourably 
for the honourable post of Lord Provost, but 
about twelve months ago Mr. Cumming, owing 
to a painful illness, was compelled to withdraw 
from all participation either in municipal or busi- 
ness affairs. 

—_—_———— EE — 


CHIPS. 


The Handley monument in Sleaford is now 
being restored. Mr. Maxey, of that town, is the 
contractor. 


The Grand Theatre at Liverpool has been re- 
furnished and redecorated by Messrs. Morton and 
Son, of that city, in the Renaissance, and having 
been re-christened the New Grand Opera House, 
was reopened under fresh management on Monday. 


Heinrich Geisberg, the great authority on West- 
phalian history and archzology, died a few days 
ago at Miinster, in his 77th year. His ‘‘ Merk- 
wirdigkeiten der Stadt Miinster’’ has just reached 
a tenth edition, 


The churchyard of St. Mary’s, Woolwich, which 
has now been closed for burial purposes for 40 years, 
was opened by the Duchess of Fife on Friday asa 
recreation ground. The laying-out of the church- 
yard has been carried out by the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, the outlay being 
entirely borne by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards. The 
churchyard is about four acres in extent, and has 
cost rather over the estimated amount of £1,200 in 
the laying-out. 


The French Government have laid on the table of 
the Chamber a Bill to obtain a credit of 250,000£. 
for the erection, in Paris, of a monument to com- 
memorate the French soldiers who fell in the Franco- 
Prussian war. Urgency was voted for the measure, 
as well as for another for replacing a stone statue 
of Strasbourg on the Place de la Concorde by a 
bronze one. 


The marine lake at Rhyl, adjoining the river 
Clwyd, was informally opened on Whit-Monday. 
Mr. Law was the contractor. 


Mr. M. Hainsworth, who for 13 years has been 
surveyor to the Ilkley district council, has resigned 
his post in order to take a similar position under the 
Teddington district council in Middlesex. At a 
special council meeting on Tuesday week it was 
decided that a public presentation should be made 
to Mr, Hainsworth, and to advertise for a successor 
at a salary ef £150. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Cape Town, by 40 
votes to eight, has passed ‘a resolution in favour of 
the Harbour Board scheme for the completion of 
the works at a cost of about £750,000. 


The proposed memorial to the late Rey. Arthur 
Majendie, rector of Woodstock for nineteen years, 
will probably take the form of stained-glass 
windows in St. Mary’s Church, Woodstock, and 
St. Martin’s, Bladon, 


At the annual visitation of Greenwich Observatory 
on Saturday, the Astronomer-Royal reported that 
the south wing of the new Physical Observatory, 
completed in April last year, has been utilised 
temporarily as additional accommodation for the 
testing of chronometers and deck watches. The 
building of the north wing, the central dome, and 
the altazimuth pavilion, has been delayed by the 
long frost, and a failure in the supply of terracotta. 
The building of the new altazimuth pavilion has 
been nearly completed, and the heavy portions orf 
the instrument have been placed on the pier, 
Provision has been made in the N. avy Estimates for 
the erection in Greenwick Park ‘of a magnetic 
pavilion. 


The Hon. Reginald Baliol Brett has been 
appointed to succeed Mr, Henry Primrose as 
Secretary to H.M. Office of Works. Mr. Brett 
was from 1880 to 1885 M.P. for Falmouth, and 
unsuccessfully contested Plymouth in the latter 
year. 


An important improvement is 
the Birmingham Corporation in Moor-street, by the 
setting back of the line of the thoroughfare at its 
junction with the Bull Ring. The street will be 


being» effected by 


rected in both thoroughfares, 


about 600 persons, 
three sides, from which is access to the various 
classrooms, thirteen in number. 
rooms have raised galleries, 
the left. 
separate desk is provided for each scholar. 
chemical laboratory is provided, fitted up with 
benches for 36 students. There are alsoa prepara- 
tion room, and a chemical lecture hall. The style 
ot the building is Perpendicular, and the walls 
are faced with Ruabon bricks, with red terracotta 
dressings in tracery labels, stringcourses, and 
copings, with heads 
are covered with Welsh slates and red ridges. 
The whole of the floors are 
with wood blocks (except the entrances, which 
are tiled). 
girders, all the corridors from the entrances on 
the ground floor have tiled dadoes, 
hall and classrooms have dadoes in 
whole of the inside 
stained and varnished. The whole of the rooms 
are heated by hot water, low pressure, 
ornamental radiators fixed in different 
the rooms and corridors. 
Stott-Thorp principle. 
fresh-air inlets with vertical tubes, and with out- 
lets in ceilings connected with a large exhaust 
ventilator on the main 
which is covered with copper. The work has been 
carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. 
Oldham. 


Wilson United Presbyterian congregation, Perth, 
was laid on Saturday. The building is to cost 
£9,746, and will be seated for 900 persons. The 
ae isin the new 
L etween High-street and 
widened from 30ft. to 42ft., and new shops will be | the site of ee old Dulaine, 


purchased by the Police Commissioners for £5,000, » 


WATER SUPPLY AND 
Beet MATTERS, — 
CaRListx.—Mr. (¢. W. Wilcocks, — 
an inspector of the Local Government Bo 
an inquiry at the town hall, Carlisle, on 
May 28, with reference to the applicat c 
town council for sanction to apply certain 
money amounting to £4,730 towards 
portion of the cost of the erection of the 
museum, and the buildings for the pur 
and technical instruction at Tullie H 
town clerk gave general particulars with 
to the city, and stated that the populz 
estimated at 42,000, the rateable value was 
the outstanding loans of the corporation 
£38,384, while those of the urban distric 
amounted to £149,623, and that they had 
land and property of the value of £405, 
annual rental amounting to £4,240 (this 
the properties actually let, but they had ot 
perties which were unlet), After making a 
for sums due on loans, they had a net pr 
gas of £4,500, and from water £15420, 
explained the history of Tullie House, de 
the purchase of this interesting 17th-centu 
sion, the gifts made by the Mechanics’ Instit 
other public bodies and citizens, the annua 


Building Intelligence, 


Newcasti-on-Tynz.—The foundation-atone 
of ‘Trinity Presbyterian Church in North- 
umberland-road, Newcastle, was laid on 
Friday by Sir Donald Currie, M.P. The 
church is arranged on a_ novel plan, as 
there are corridors on either side, allowing 
of direct access to the transepts, and seats near 
the pulpit end, without passing down the full 
length of the aisles. The galleries are so arranged. 
that the bulk of the seats are placed near the 
pulpit, the remainder of the gallery being pur- 
posely kept of slight projection, and extending 
over side corridors on the ground-floor. No 
columns are used inthe church. Accommodation 
is provided for 1,000 worshippers, and emergency 
seats, hinged alongside gallery walls, would 
accommodate about 60 more. There are also 
halls, vestries, and ladies’ rooms, and caretaker's 
apartments. ‘T’he lecture-hall is 62ft. 6in. by 44ft. 
6in., and accommodates 528 on the floor and 80 
in the gallery, off which open 13 class-rooms for 
208 children. The church and large hall will be 
warmed by hot-water in pipes on the low pres- 
sure system. The exterior walls of the church 
and hall will be of Kenton and Windy Nook 
stone. The style is a free adaptation of Late 
Gothic. The contract for the whole building has 
been let to Mr. G. H. Mauchlen, of N ewcastle, 
who will carry out the works from the plans and 
under the supervision of the architects, Messrs. 
Marshall and Dick, 4, N orthumberland-street, 
Newcastle, their plans having been selected in 
open competition. 


OLtpHAM.—The new Grammar Schools erected 
for boys and girls under the Hulme Trust, 
were formally opened by Earl Spencer on May 
30th. The schools have been built to accom- 
modate 250 boys and 150 girls on eight acres of 
land, bounded by Chamber-road, Frederizk- street, 
Hulme-street, and Windsor-road. The buildings 
are placed on the crown of the hill, with the front 
to the south-west, overlooking Manchester. The 
basement floor contains a gymnasium, which will 
be used by both, with dressing-rooms for each, a 
workshop for the boys, and a recreation-room for 
the girls; separate dining-rooms are provided. 
There are staircases to the ground floor, one at 
each end, which, together with the corridor and 
gymnasium, are lined with glazed brick dadoes. 
On the ground floor are separate entrances, with 
waiting-rooms, private rooms, and lavatories, for 
master and mistress. The cloakrooms and lava- 
tories for the boys and girls are placed near the 
entrances. There is a large central hall, seating 
with corridors round same on 


Ducat, R.E., Local Government Board in 
held an inquiry at the Guildhall, Stafford, 
to the application of the town council for : 
borrow money for purposes of sewerage and 
disposal. The town clerk explained that 
and scheme had been prepared by the 
surveyor, Mr. W. Blackshaw, in consulta’ 
Mr. J. E. Willcox, consulting en ineer to 1 
poration. Mr. Willcox described the s 
the method of treatment of the sewage. 
that the total area of the farm was 
36 perches, of which it was proposed to prep: 

once 40 acres for downward filtration purp : 
stated that the land was admirably adap 
sewage treatment, being a light loamy 

sand and gravel subsoil. The whole area, Wi 
under-drained at a depth of 6ft. The met 
disposal proposed to be adopted was chemical 
pitation in tanks, followed by downward in 
tent filtration. The sewage would be lifte 
the depot to the precipitating tanks, which 
four in number, having a capacity of abou 
gallons. These tanks would be 80 arran 
they could be worked on the quiescent 
tinuous process, and would be built aboy 
for convenience in gravitating the slud 
sludge-beds, where it would be air-dri { 
corporated with the soil. The nearest ho 
sewage tanks was about 500yds. away. | 
then gave the inspector particulars of : 
machinery and other works at the depot, 


Yor«.—It is announced that the sewera 
for the city of York will be publicly op 
the 10th of July. The work connected w 
scheme was let in six contracts—vi 
machinery at Fulford, £8,725 ; construction 
sewers and intercepting sewers, £75,830 3, 
of the foundations to the pumping station 
ford, £8,703; superstructure of pumping 
and contiguous buildings, £6,477 ; rising 
precipitation works at Naburn, £24,641 ry 
machinery for treatment of the sewage at p 
tion works, £4,161. a: 

4 op 

The Emperor Francis Joseph has visited 
the chief town of the Province of Styria, this 
for the purpose of opening the new University 
on Tuesday, and the new Provincial Mu 
Wednesday. Arion ee 

The council of the Society of Enginee 
made arrangements with the council of th 
United Service Institution for holding the 
ordinary meetings of the society in % 
Theatre of the Royal United Service 
Whitehall, S.W. cet ta BY 

The third section of the work in connection 
the church of St. Michael and All Ang 
mill Hill, Bristol, is about to be begun 
consist of the erection of the lofty, strong, e} 
retaining wall at the western end of the 
besides some interior work to the partially- 
church, Mr, E. Henry Edwards, of Bristo rho 
design so far has been carried out) is the architer 
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All the class- 
and are lighted from 
A space of 15ft. superficial, and a 
A 


and sills of stone. » The roofs 
concreted, and laid 
All hollow floors have steel joists and 


and the large 
timber. The 
joiners’ work is of red deal, 


having 
parts of 

The lighting is on the 
Ventilation is effected by 


roof of hall, the outside of 


John W. Firth, of 


FTO FS 
The foundation-stone ‘of a new church for the 


street at present being formed 
South-street, and adjoins 


Messrs. Jones and Willis, of London. T 
which was recent] 


panel is a reproduction in Caen stone of Leo 
da Vinci's picture of ‘The Last Suppe 


.: 7 See tr Path! pros ay AS ait? we 
EO STITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 
HE twenty-seventh annual report of the 
Council of the Institution of Surveyors, 
ed at the annual meeting held last week, 
that the year has been marked by steady 
s in all directions. The numbers of all 
s on the roll, 2,367, as compared with 2,309 
corresponding period of last year, showed 
tal increase of 58 during the year, as against 
increase of 40 during the year 1893. This 
il is made up by the addition of 1 to the 
aber of honorary members, 3 to the class of 
lows, 49 to that of Professional Associates, and 
9 that of Students. The number of Fellows 
lected during the year was 4, and the transfers 
om the Professional Associate class to the 
ows’ class 25, against which must be set a 
| by death of 13, and by cesser of membership 
£13, or a net increase of 3 in this class. The 
s of Professional Associates has been increased 
fae elections, making, after deducting 3 losses 


ay 


death, 25 transfers to the class of Fellows, and 
irement—a net gain of 49. The class of 
ents shows a small increase. The Institution 
ost by death 17 of its members during the 
, among them several widely known in the 
ofession. One of the latter, Mr. Francis Vigers, 
as a founder member of the Institution, amember 
council for twenty-five years, and a vice- 
ent from 1885 to 1893. By the death of 
. James Rawlence, in September last, the 
itution lost a member who occupied a con- 
mous place in the very foremost rank of 
iculturists, and one who was held in the 
hest respect throughout the profession. Mr. 
D. Tuckett was a clever contributor to the 
msactions and the Professional Notes, and 
of the most constant speakers at the 
nary eral meetings of the Institution. 
ce the foundation of the Institution there have 
gen elected 2,736 members (besides students), 
ile the loss from death or cesser of membership 
been 568 during the 27 years. The receipts 
m subscriptions show an increase of £153 as 
mmpared with those of the previous year, but 
ais increase is more than neutralised by the 
@cline of £172 in the receipts for hire of rooms. 
jividends show an increase of about £50, the 
hole income under these three heads totalling up 
‘47,102 83s. 3d., as against £7,061 2s. 11d. in 
3. An item of £846 for law charges repre- 
ts the cost of opposing the London Streets and 
ildings Bill before Committees of both Houses 
Parliament. 196 candidates presented them- 
elves for the professional examinations, 1895, of 
fhom 141 were successful, and for the preliminary 
Kamination, 1895, 121 candidates, of whom 
passed—a very satisfactory increase on the 
mbers of previous years. The principal 
mge which has taken place in the constitution 
the provincial committees has been the division 
the northern counties committee into an 
ern, or Northumberland and Durham com- 
ttee, and a western, or Cumberland and 
estmoreland committee. Mr. T. J. Arm- 
rong, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has been 
lected chairman of the former, and Mr. J. 
olme, of Milnthorpe, chairman of the latter. 
he council refer to the steps taken for opposing 
he London Streets and Buildings Bill, and the 
esults ultimately achieved. The Institute’s 
e representatives, Mr. Garrard, Mr. Steward, 
Mr. Cubitt Nichols, who appeared before the 
ittee, succeeded, themselves or in concert 
th others, in greatly modifying some main 
atures of the Bill, which finally emerged from 
he Legislature under the title of the London 
iliding Act, 1894. ‘It is too much,’”’ the 
cil add, ‘‘to look for finality in an Act of so 
implicated a character ; but, as it stands, it may 
regarded as a very successful attempt at the 
ee and amendment of previous Acts, and 
likely to be of great benefit to the Metropolis.” 
‘he Institution may fairly congratulate itself on 
J alee accorded to it in relation to the new 
unal of Appeal, which, should it answer the 
pectations entertained respecting it, may well 
invested, at no distant date, with ‘powers for 
saling with other matters of difference, which 
w find their way into the rather inappropriate 
id much overburdened Courts of First Instance. 
ae. Institution is empowered by Section 175 of 
he London Building Act, 1894, to appoint one of 
three members constituting the new Tribunal of 
peal, the other two members being appointed, one 
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y the Home Secretary and one by the Royal Insti- 
ite of British Architects. Mr. Thomas Chatfeild 


ke (the retiring President of the Institution) 
8 appointed by the council in December last ; 


but.owing to the present state of his health, he 
has found it necessary to request the council to 
elect a temporary substitute, and their choice has 
fallen on Mr. John Wornham Penfold. The 
council record the fact that all three members of 
the Tribunal are Fellows of the Institution. "In 
conclusion, it is reported that certain changes in 
the by-laws have been sanctioned by the members. 
Should these amendments receive official ratifica- 
tion, the council propose to admit to corporate 
rights and privileges the present members of the 
Irish Land Agents’ Association, some 200 in 
number. 


WIND-BRACING OF HIGH BUILDINGS. 


Ay instructive paper on the wind-bracing of 
high buildings appears in the March number 
of the Transactions of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, by Mr. Guy B. Waite, Asssoc. 
M. Am. Soc. C.E. The author deals very compre- 
hensively with the problem, and formulates the 
existing conditions of structures of this class. 
Data are required on the following :—lst, the 
maximum amount of wind-pressure in good areas 
at various altitudes and under ordinary circum- 
stances; the length of time during which 
maximum pressures act. 2nd, experiments on 
the strength of partitions, walls, &c., for resisting 
vibrations and thrusts under ordinary conditions. 
3rd, experiments to determine to what extent 
the mass of the structure directly absorbs the 
impulses of wind-pressure. It is argued by 
some that the maximum pressures are simply 
local gusts of short duration, that their impulses 
are absorbed in overcoming the inertia of the mass. 
The author takes the example of an ordinary 
non-fireproof building not classed with high 
structures—a warehouse, 23ft. frontage, 96ft. deep, 
85ft. high, with ‘an alley on one side, and a 
three-story building on the other. He assumes 
the adjoining building capable of resisting 
the wind, and discusses only the effects of the 
wind against the exposed portion of the high 
building. The walls are of brick, 28in. thick in 
the cellar, 24in. in first and second stories, 20in. 
in third, fourth, and fifth stories, and 16in. in 
sixth and seventh stories. First he determines 
what wind-pressure the dead weight of walls and 
floors will safely resist. ‘Taking the. centre of 
resistance at each joint within the middle third to 
avoid tension on the windward side, the dead 
weight above each floor will resist the following 
wind-pressures on the exposed surfaces above the 
floors: Seventh floor, 5lb. for each wall = 10Ib. ; 
sixth floor, 3lb. for each wall = 6lb.; fifth floor, 
2°71b. for each wall = 5°4lb. ; fourth floor, 2°15lb. 
for each floor = 4°3lb.; third floor, 2°2lb. for 
each wall = 4°5lb. At. the fourth floor level 
wind-pressure ceases, and 4°3lb. will be the 
limiting wind-pressure which can be withstood 
by walls and dead loads. ‘‘If the walls are of 
excellent material, well built, the centre of resist- 
ance may be taken at one-quarter from the inner 
side, which will make a maximum compression on 
the inside of about 100lb. per square inch, and a 
maximum tension on the outside of 33Ib. per square 
inch at fourth-story floor level; then the total 
limiting wind-pressure which can be cared for by 
dead weight is 6:51b. persquare foot on the entire 
surface above adjacent building. This pressure cor- 
responds to a wind-pressure of 40 miles per hour. 
For a pressure exceeding 6°5lb. per square foot, 
the surplus must be carried through the structure 
to the foundations, and means must be provided 
for it.’? Pursuing this inquiry, the author next 
discusses what wind pressure the fourth and 
lower floor systems are capable of transmitting 
from the horizontal to the vertical. Assuming 
well-anchored floor beams built into the wall, the 
author finds a total resistance of 7°25lb. equivalent 
to a velocity of 42°5 miles per hour. For ordinary 
winds this velocity will be sufficient; but in a 
violent storm the velocity will reach 70 miles per 
hour in a building of this height in New York 
City. This is equivalent to a total wind-pressure 
of 20lb. per foot, which should be provided for, 
or 20lb. — 7°25 = 12°75lb. to be provided for. 
If the floors are well constructed, they and the 
walls will form a truss sufficient to transmit the 
horizontal pressure to the ends of the building 
and to the foundations. The author gives 
examples of the transmission of horizontal pres- 
sures to end walls by the floor system, and gives 
particulars of the destruction of an unfinished 
warehouse in Madison-street, which ee ea by 
wind- pressure. It was 20ft. frontage, 92ft. deep, 
and 75ft. high; the bearing walls were 24in. 


brick, and the floor beams, of spruce, 12in. by. 
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3in., placed 16in. from centres. The wind which 
wrecked the building registered a velocity of 48 
miles, equal to a pressure of 101b. per square foot. 
Other examples are discussed in the paper, which 
is worth attention. 


a 


ROYAL CAMBRIAN ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


fe thirteenth exhibition of the Royal Cam- 

brian Academy opened at Plas Mawr, Con- 
way, on Monday. The exhibition is a fair 
average collection, but has not so many works of 
merit as some former displays. The majority 
are landscapes ; but there is also a fair sprinkling 
of genre pictures, and some half-a-dozen por- 
traits. In the banqueting-room in the centre on 
the left is a battle-piece by W. H. Sullivan, en- 
titled ‘‘ Captain Sir Josh. Thackwell leading his 
squadron of 15th Hussars at Waterloo,’”’ of con- 
siderable merit. On the left is a figure of a little 
girl dressed in white, and holding a crook, which 
is Mr. Prescot Davies’s principal work, and one 
of his best. His smaller picture in the same 
room shows a girl in the costume of the early 
part of the century, holding a letter, the contents 
cf which, perhaps, accounts for her melancholy 
expression and attitude. On the right hangs a 
‘* portrait of a lady,’’ by S. Sidley, R.B.A. In 
the place of honour is a large upright landscape 
in oil by the president, Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, 
R.W.S. An upright landscape by John Finnie, 
entitled ‘‘ A Corner of my Studio,’’ represents a 
patch of a rustic garden, luxuriant with weeds, a 

ark tree against a, blue sky, and the gable end 
of an old thatched cottage.. Mr. Finnie has 
another effective landscape representing a Welsh 
glen in autumn, and also a water colour in the 
drawing-room. Another centre is. occupied by 
‘*Sea Fairies,’’? the principal work of Robert 
Fowler, R.I. It isa low-toned picture, showing 
some maidens reclining against rocks. Mr. 
Fowler has another, called a ‘‘ Sea Shell,’’ and 
also a water colour. The most important portrait 
in the exhibition is one of Alderman Leonard 
Gilbert, J.P., Mayor of Chester in 1878 and 
1893, by Leonard Hughes. ‘‘ The Ever Rest- 
less Sea’ is an effective coast scene, by Reginald 
Aspinwall; another, by Benjamin Fowler, re- 
presents an Anglesey bay, with cottages and 
figures by the shore. By the same artist there is 
a landscape, called ‘‘A Pool on the Ceiro,”’ and 
several smaller works. ‘‘ Homeward ”’ is a scene 
in the Conway Valley, by J. Clinton-Jones, who 
has several smaller works. _ Other noticeable 
pictures in this room are two seascapes, .b 
Julius Hare; a small figure picture of two gir 
in a garden, by G. Hall Geale; and a small 
landscape, by Henry Measham. 


Entering the second room we find in the prin- 
cipal centre a work which has already been seen 
in the Royal Academy, viz., ‘‘A Flowing 
Stream,’”? by Anderson Hague, R.I: Another 
by Mr. Hague in the third room is ‘“'A Sailor’s 
Home.’’ In these and other rooms on ‘the 
ground floor will be found a clever little drawin 
of a girl among the ‘‘ Thorns and Roses,’’ by G. 
Sheridan Knowles, R.I.; ‘A Fair Spring Day,” 
a landscape, with cottages and red roofs, by 
Parker Hagarty; ‘‘ Haunt of the Herr ea 
Chisholm Cole: two autumn landscapes, ‘‘ Craf- 
nant’ Old Bridge,’”? and “A Welsh Trout 
Stream,’’ by Charles Potter; ‘‘ An Interesting 
Book,’’ by W. J. Slater ; and two good studies 
of rocky streams, by Ben Fisher. Paul Knight 
has a portrait of Mr. John Blackwall, J.P.; a 
study of a sailor in blue jersey, called ‘* An Old 
Salt’? ; and ‘‘ Nain’’ (grandmother). 


The, water colours, of which there is a good 
display, are chiefly in the drawing or reception- 
room. Among these are several which rival in 
size and quality the largest of the oils. ,Of those 
which occupy the principal centres may be men- 
tioned Joseph Knight’s mountain and moorland 
scene which hangs at one end of. the room, and 
George Cockram’s coast scene which faces it. 
Peter Ghent has an interesting drawing of a 
well-known ]subject, ‘‘Tal-y-Cafn erry.”’ 
There are in this room also some good drawings 
by A. Hague, J. Finnie, H. C. Whaite, Albert 
Kinsley, R.B.A., F. W. Longshaw, and others. 
‘* Beeches’? and ‘‘Evening in a Lancashire 
Wood’’ are two drawings in tone, by James T. 
Watts, who also has a sea piece. By John 
M‘Dougal are several sea pieces and coast scenes, 
of which perhaps the best are ‘‘ Thurlstone Bay, 
South Devon,’’ and “Return of the Fishing 
Boats.”’ 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
At 


the monthly meeting of the Glasgow Archi-- 
tectural Association, held in the Rooms, 
114, West Campbell-street, on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Alex. N. Paterson in thé chair, Mr. Wm. J. 
Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper entitled 
“The Early Development of the Christian 
Church.”’ The lecture was illustrated by lime- 
light views, and there was a large attendance. 
Mr. Anderson said at the outset that the history 
of early church building was a subject of great 
importance in several aspects. To the ecclesio- 
logist it was of interest, as the study of the 
earliest forms in which the church was worthily 
realised, and it was his peculiar function to recon- 
struct its doctrines from its stones. To the archi- 
tect it was interesting in its evolution or gradual 
adaptation to its purpose, and as the chief link 
between Classic and Medieval art. The former 
frequently attempted to construct the edifice on a 
presupposed symbolic basis, rejecting the aid of 
true archeology, and deriving it trom purely 
Spiritual ideas; whilst the architect found its 
prototype in the forms of surrounding buildings, 
the customs of the times, and the habits of the 
race, under its necessity for provision for the 
wants of a new faith. The safest point of view 
was to reject symbolism in the plan and fabric of 
early buildings, and regard them purely as 
developments arising out of practical necessities. 
The’art of planning or disposing buildings had at 
the time made great progress among the Romans, 
but one building was still the pattern of another 
to'a greater extent than with moderns. It was 
rational to look for a model, or models, of the 
church in the buildings which surrounded its 
inception. The lecturer proceeded to sketch the 
relation of the church to society and public life 
during the early periods of its existence, and sug- 
gested the probable adaptation of a house on the 
Roman plan for the purpose of worship, and indi- 
cated the arrangement of the congregation, At 
times the waste places and catacombs were 
perhaps the chief meeting-plaves of the perse- 
cuted sect. There the Christians had buried 
their. dead, and had recourse to these hiding- 
places for secret assembly and ‘communion. 
Probably these catacombs were held in veneration 
long after the necessity for using them had ended. 
Considering the other buildings with the forms 
of which the early Christians must have been 
familiar, the lecturer dealt with the possible in- 
fluence of the Roman basilica, or law court, and 
concluded that it was difficult to credit the theory 
that these buildings were ever used. as churches. 
Certainly this could not have happened till the 
time ‘of Constantine, under whose reign the 
Christians emerged into the light of Imperial 
favour. Even then the law courts would be 
required for business purposes, and the only 
buildings which became useless were the temples 
of the gods. It was a mistake to assume that 
there were no Christian churches previous to the 
time of Constantine. There were frequent and 
long periods of toleration during the first three 
centuries, and there was every reason to believe 
that churches were built, and other buildings 
employed and adapted previous to the reign of 
Constantine, even in Rome itself. The lecturer 
was inclined to think that it was in such. tem- 
porary abodes a long process of adaptation to the 
forms of service must have been going on, which 
ultimately took form in the huge _basilican 
churches erected in Constantine’s day. The key 
to the diversified types of plan, and perhaps in 
Some measure to the general problem, was pos- 
sibly the persevering continuance through every- 
thing of varying heathen superstitions, and 
~practices. The arts of the Roman Empire came 
everywhere under the influence of the capital, yet 
réligion preserved its local colour and form. In 
order to understand the peculiarities of plan of 
the early churches, it was necessary to have some 
idea of the customs of their services. The essayist 
described fully the service, and the relative posi- 
tion of the four orders of catechumens or peni- 
tents to those in full communion. A description 
followed of the normal form of basilica church 
axter Constantine. 


ES 
ARE THERE CURVED PLAN LINES IN 
THE MAISON CARREE ? 


By G. A. T. Mippreron. 


A berace discovery of intentional curves in the 
.' long horizontal lines of a building of late 
Roman date is one of no small moment, and the 
announcement {by Professor Goodyear, in the 
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current number of the Architectural Record (New 
York), of such a discovery in the Maison Carrée, 
at Nismes, is sure to evoke a considerable amount 
of attention, and even of criticism. The first 
feeling with many is sure to be one of doubt, 
either as to the existence of the curves at -all, or 
as their being the effect of masoni'y displacement 
due to roof-thrusts—for the curves are most 
prominent upon the long flank-lines of the 
cornice; but upon both these points Professor 
Goodyear has been wise enough to fortify 
himself with independent testimony in the form 
of certificates from the ex-architect and the 
present architect of the city of Nismes, to both 
of whom the building is necessarily intimately 
known. The former, Mons. EB. Chambaud, 
writes, under the date of February 23, 1891, 
that he, “ after examining the curved lines of the 
Maison Carrée with Mr. Goodyear, has verified 
the existence of these curves as being in the said 
construction, with the proviso that the curve on 
the east flank has been exaggerated by a thrust 
of the roof-timbers; but also verifying the fact 
that there has also been a curve on this side 
in the original construction—considering that 
the line of bases in the engaged columns 
is curved on this side as it is on the 
other, and that there ‘has been no thrust here, 
considering also that’ the movement (owing 
to thrust) is far from having been sufficiently 
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resting on the stylobate on 
These latter, however, were but 
slight, while those of the cornice, as we: havé 
seen, amounted to 114 centimetres (nearly 5in:) 


(From a Photograph taken for Prof. Goonyrar, to show the Curve.) ein 
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With regard to this, Prof. Goodyear 
is also certain that the great increase of 
above was obtained by leaning out the wi 
engaged columns at the centre.” 
At first sight the strangest part of the 
lies in the fact that the curves are in ho 
planes. They are horizontal convex curve 
not vertical curves like those which have 
discovered in the long horizontal lines o 
temples; and, moreover, the columns 
outward lean, whereas in the Great 
examples they incline inwards towards t 
Besides this, no, curves were discove 
the pediments at all, but only along 
thus emphasising the contention, tenable en 
were it not for the bases being sligh 
also, that the cornice curve was due to 
acting roof thrust of so gradual a nature 
to disrupt the masonry to any apprecias 
Thus, before making his « ror 
Professor Goodyear has eewy, tho 
wise to spend four years in discovering 
for horizontal curves, and ‘in adapti 
theories as to the reason for there be 


to the courtyard, and concave to t 
the temple; but then the Egyptia 
were erected to be seen from " 
Grecian and Roman temples were inten 
viewed from without, and the curves, | 
Medinet Habou and at the Maison — 
consequently convex to the spectator 
than this, to quote the words 
Goodyear, ‘It is clear at Medinet I 
the lower curves in the lines of the b 
‘*’bases ’’?] and in the lines of columns n 
bases were comparatively slight, and t 
curve was obtained in the architrave | 
(as it was at Nismes) by leaning 
centre columns.’’ — eh 3 


Thus, in one sentence, Professor o 
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-) , 
f PLAN OF ROOF OF THE INNER COURT AT MEDINET HABOU. 
H (From the Survey of Mr. Joun PENNETHORNE.) 


) 
ates a precedent for the outward lean towards 
le spectator of the columns at the Maison Carrée, 
id shows how the slight curve at ground level 
ay well have been overlooked by Lepsius and 
hers who have made measured plans of the 
gyptian temples, especially as the cornice 
irves are only to be observed, without measure- 
ent, by going on to the roof, and as Penne- 
lorne’s discovery, though made in 1833, was 
ot published till 1878, and then so imperfectly 
lat it is even now not generally known, even to 
gyptologists. 
Not relying, however, entirely upon Penne- 
jorne, Professor Goodyear himself visited Egypt 
1 1891, and confirmed his measurements, and 
yen carried his investigations further to the 
stent of discovering similar cornice curves, 
Prcatce or less amount, in the courtyards of the 
heban temples at Karnac and Luxor, and even 
ithat of the Ptolemaic temple at Edfou. At 
mxor there has been considerable disruption of 
he masonry due to earthquakes and other causes, 
ut still he is positive as to the existence of 
atentional masonry curves; and if right, this 
ies their origin back another two hundred 
Ess, Luxor being one of the earliest of the 
theban temples, dating to about 1500 x. c. This 
oint, strangely enough, seems to have been 
verlooked by Professor Goodyear, as has also the 
mmense significance of the existence of similar 
urves, as declared by him at Edfou. 
The temple at Edfou, unlike those at Karnac, 
juxor, and Medinet Habou, which are Theban, 
ras erected in Ptolemaic times, not earlier than 
00 n.c., and consequently long after the build- 
ngs of Greece, which are known to possess 
ertical curves. Thus an historical sequence is 
stablished for the use of horizontal curves, 
rhich would otherwise be wanting—all the more 
vident from the fact. that Nismes was settled by 
‘ colony of Alexandrian Greeks from Egypt. 
fissing this obvious link, Professor Goodyear 
races his historical sequence through the early 
treek temple of Neptune at Pastum in South 
taly, which, though stated by Penrose to have 
mly vertical curves under the pediments, has 
en subsequently announced by Jacob Burck- 


ardt (in Der Cicerone) to have convex curves on | 


ts flanks in horizontal planes. 
0 Egyptian influence? The question is at least 
vorthy of investigation. 
As to the reason for the existence of these 
rizontal curves, Professor Goodyear naturally 
with much less decision than he does as to 


Was this also due 


the fact, especially as he is led, to some extent, 
into combat with a very generally received 
theory. He says: ‘‘I do not wish to appear to 
antagonise the view that optical refinements were 
used in Greek architecture to correct optical 
illusions, for I believe that they may have been 
so used ; but I wish to point out that the theories, 
which are confined to correction, are insufficient 
to meet all the facts, and that the theories which 
have considered the creation of optical illusion to 
have been one purpose of the refinements are now 
materially strengthened.’”’ In fact, he evidently 
thinks that the horizontal curves, both in the 
Egyptian buildings and in the Maison Carrée, 
have been adopted in order to give greater 
apparent length to the sides,’as seen in per- 
spective, than that which actually existed. Into 
this question he goes at considerable length, but 
makes no more definite statement than that 
quoted above. 

It is no mean achievement to have demon- 
strated ‘‘ that two Classic buildings—one Karly 
Greek at Paestum, and one Late Roman at Nismes 
—show convex curves in plan which are identical 
in character with the curves in Egypt,’’ and, he 
might have added, that there is perfect historical 
sequence in the existence of these curves from the 
date of Luxor to the date of the Maison Carrée— 
a period of some 1700 years, and the credit of this 
belongs to Professor Goodyear. 


Mr. Richard Maxwell, on the staff of the Cumber- 
land €ounty Council, has been appointed, out of 
47 candidates, surveyor of highways and inspector 
of nuisances to the Gainsborough Rural District 
Council, the salary being £200 a year. 


A fire broke out on Thursday in last week in the 
Dee Mills which the Chester Corporation recently 


purchased from the executors of Alderman Johnson,. 


and No. 3 mill was gutted. The Dee Mills were 
insured in three offices for £11,500. No. 2 mill has 
been damaged by fire and water, but Nos. 1 and 4 
have escaped injury, The Dee Mills have twice 
previously been destroyed by fire, in 1819 and 1847. 


Mr. Gladstone has given a bell to the new chapel 
of Selwyn College, Cambridge. Mr. Gladstone was 
at Eton with the late Bishop Selwyn, in whose 
memory the college was founded. The fabric of 
the chapel is now finished, and the interior fittings 
are in course of completion, and it is hoped that it 
will be opened in October next. Nearly the whole 
of the cost (over £10,000) has been raised by the 
ast and present members of the college and their 
friends. 
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Tue InstirvTion or Crvm Encrneers.—For 
some of the original communications read and 
discussed at ordinary meetings of this institution 
during the past session the council have made the 
following awards, viz.:—Telford medals and 
premiums to W. D. Bruce, for his description of 
the ‘‘ Kidderpur Docks, Calcutta,’’ and to S. J. 
Berg, for ‘‘The St. Gothard Mountain Railway 
and the Stanzerhorn Cable Railway.’’ For 

apers printed in the Proceedings without being 
iscussed:—A Telford medal and a Telford 
premium to A. Sharp, for ‘‘Circular Wheel- 
teeth’; a Telford medal to the representatives 
of the late Henry Gill, for his paper on ‘‘ The 
Filtration of Miggel Lake Water Supply, 
Berlin’’ ; Watt medals and Crampton prizes to 
J. A. Griffiths, for ‘‘ Windmills for Raising 
Water,’ and to A. J. Hill, for, ‘‘ Repairs and 
Renewals of Railway Rolling Stock’’; Telford 
premiums to O. Guttmann, for his account of 
‘‘The Removal of the ‘Iron Gates’ of the River 
Danube’’; to K. Leibbrand, for his paper on 
‘A Concrete Bridge at Munderkingen’’; to 
A. Scott, for ‘‘ Deep-water Quays at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne’’; and to D. Cunningham, for ‘‘ The 
Estuary of the Tay.’’ For papers read at sup- 
plemental meetings of students, Miller prizes 
were awarded to W. G. Wales, for ‘‘ Caissons 
and Gates for Closing Lock and Dock Entrances”? ; 
and to E. E. Matheson, for ‘‘ Timbering in the 
Ampthill Second Tunnel’’; whilst for papers 
read before local associations of students, Miller 
prizes were bestowed on A.M. Stewart (of Glas- 
gow), for ‘‘ The Glasgow District Subway”’ ; on 
R. C. Farrell (of Glasgow), for ‘‘ The Permanent 
Way and Signalling of the Glasgow Central 
Railway ’’; and on H. Fowler (of Manchester), 
for ‘‘ The Testing and Inspection of Plates.”’ 
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The Benavie branch of the West Highland Rail- 
way was inspected and passed by Major Marindin, 
for the Board of Trade, on Thursday in last week, 
and was opened for traffic on Saturday. Messrs. 
J. and T. Carswell were the engineers, and Messrs. 
Lucasand Aird, locally represented by Mr, Grainger, 
were the contractors. 


A portrait of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, produced 
by the platinotype process, suitably framed. and 
glazed, has been presented to the Free Library, 
Truro, by its architect, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 
M.S.A., the mayor of the city. 


Good progress is being made with the erection of 
the extensive block of offices for the West ea 
County Council at Wakefield. Messrs. Gibson an 
Russell, of Little Queen-street, Westminster, are 
the architects, and the cost of the buildings will be 
about £80,000. 


The Urban District Council of Brigg have had 
under consideration 16 competitive schemes of 
drainage sent in by engineers. The number 0: 
schemes has now been reduced to nine. : 


Two men, David Collins and George Hoath, 
were making excavations at the Charing Cross 
Convalescent Home, Limpsfield Common, . on 
Friday, when about four tons of earth gave way, 
burying the two men. Hoath was rescued alive, 
but Collins when reached was found to be dead. , 


Last week’s business at the Auction Mart was fairly 
satisfactory. The aggregate was £112,771, which, 
although not so large as that of the preceding week, 
gave 2 fair return for the properties offered. There 
was no very big transaction to swell the total, and 
a large number of lots had to be withdrawn, but 
the average, on the whole, represented the present 
tone of the market. Cao 


The annual meeting of the Church Wenn. 
Association was held at the church house ‘on 
Thursday in last week, the Dean of Rochester 
presiding. The report stated that the object was 
to induce the officers of the church to aid existing 
authorities and sanitary “associations in securing to 
all pure air, pure water, abundant light, wholesome 
surroundings, unadulterated food, and the greatest 
possible immunity from infectious diseases, The 
Archbishop of York had become president: The 
report was adopted, and a resolution asking for the 
co-operation ot the Episcopate was carried. 


The new branch of the Caledonian system from 
Forfar to Brechin was opened on Saturday. The 
railway has been constructed from plans by Mr. 
George Graham, chief engineer. 


Canon Samuel A. Barnett, of Bristol, and late of 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, has been unanimously 
elected President of the Sunday Society, in succes- 
sion to Mr. W. Holman Hunt, 
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BUILDING SOCIETY MORTGAGES. 


E wonderful ways of building societies do 
y come out into the light of day 
erns are in liquidation ; but when 
see some strange things. 
case, affecting the well-known Portsea Island 
Building Society (Times, May 21) 
of the way rules are wor 
may be raised somehow 
that this society had already exceeded its : including interest, amount to £3,660. 
being short of funds, it wished 
he Imperial Life Assurance Co., 
hit upon by which the matter 
A man named House had 
society on the 
It was now 
arranged that House should borrow £6,000 of the 
insurance company, on the securit 
mortgaged to the societ 
the new mortgage, 
this £6,000 would 
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Tue Scormsa Nationan Gate 
| Wallace asked the Secretary for Sco 
| Friday, whether any, and w at, grant 
made to the Board of Manufactures in § 00 
the purposes of the National Gallery of At 
what accumulations of this grant had 
by the board, and for what purpose ; an 
the grant was intended for the purcha: 
Masters, or for the benefit of the present 
painters, or for what else ?—Sir G. Tie 
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years, commencing in 1891-92, with 
accumulate the money. The present accumy 
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security of a second mortgage, and 
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gage to the insurance 
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—B. J.—Grateful One.—E. J. C. (Warwick). 
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Construction, and oth very pretentious 


description.—T. R. E. 
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Servient tenemen 


a buildings of no 


J. B. H.—Buitpina. — Arcuitrcr. — Contract. —If 
is result has arisen from the 
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The whole facts 
gone into; but if your view could be 
» you would have a case to claim damages. 
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if *‘ BY’ can prove his case, 
for compensation against 
measured out the land himself, 
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negligence of the architect, 
may be in the quality of the 
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On Tuesday, the 36th anniversar 
of Magenta, a statue to Marshall M. 
cuted by the scul 
field of Magenta. 

The urban district 
have elected Mr. Alf 
A. and W. J. Massey, 
veyor in succession to 


The ceremony 


council of Newport, Salop, 
of the Elbe-Tra 


red Massey, of the firm of 
gineers, Newport, as sur- 


and elsewhere, 
Mansion House Committee finally accepted the 
of the Westminster Vestry of a site at Albert | 
at the junction of Knightsbridge and the Brome 


d 
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The corner stone of a new church, to be ded: 
to St. Saviour, has been laid at Heckmondwik 
Swinfen Barber, of Halifax, is the architect, 


It is proposed to invite the Duke and Dachess ¢ 
York to visit Lancaster next spring, to op 
new infirmary now being erected there. _ 


Extensive alterations and improvements are 
going on at St. Giles’s Church, ‘Shrewsbury, 
new organ-chamber, transepts, and vestries | re 
course of erection, and also other additions 
church. Messrs. Bowdler and Co., St. Juli 
Friars, are the contractors, : 


The suggestion of Mr. William Wood 
A.R.1.B.A., with regard to the decoratia 
St. Paul’s, has been acted upon, and on Wedr 
evening last, at the Grand Lodge of Free 
of England, a motion was made to the effect 
circular be issued, setting forth a scheme 
which the Freemasons of England should cont 
to the decoration fund of St. Paul’s Cath 
sum sufficient for the completion of the cu 
transepts, and asking for the opinion of th 
on the matter. 


The new schools, Mansfield Woodhouse, 
warmed and ventilated by means of Sho 
| patent Manchester grates, the same being s 

by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of | 
chester. os 


A commencement has been made with the 
of the new pier, which is being built un 
Highlands and Islands Works Act, at 
near Lochbuie, on the South of Mull, and 
was sanctioned in April. It is expected 
pier will be completed in August next. _ 


The Seacombe Extension of the Wirral 
was opened on Friday. The new se 
Poulton to Seacombe is 24 miles in length, an 
is an intermediate station at Liscard. Mr. E. 
Wilcox was the engineer, and Mr. G. Wil erfo: 
Davies the contractor for the line, which has cost 
nearly £30,000, including 14 overhead brid Be 


The reopening of the Lady-chapel of 
Cathedral, and the dedication of numerous 
offerings to the cathedral will take place at. 
service on Wednesday, the 3lst July. i 


The Slade .Profe 
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--@ course of not less than 
story, theory, and practice 
ome section or sections of 


The first countr 


y meeting of the season of the 
Newcastle Societ; 


y of Antiquaries took place on 
when a company numbering about 40 or 
d Bishop Auckland. Three ‘brakes were 
provided, and on arrival at Auckland 
company proceeded to the Saxon church 
thence to St. Helen’s, where the buil 
pected, and afterwards to 
the largest parish church in the 
Deanery at South Church was also in 


dings of interest 
South Church, 


A large clock has been erected at the 
Psince’s Railway Station, Liverpool, for the M 
Dock and Harbour Trustees, which shows t. 
on one large dial from the designs of Mr 
Fosbery Lyster, C.E. The work has be 
carried out by Messrs. Wm. Potts and on 
clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newea 
Tyne, who are also making the large cl 
Rochdale station tower, for the Lanca 
‘Yorkshire Railway Company. 


ee Cen et 


2 annual excursion of ths Society of Archi- 
| will be held this year, if a sufficient number 
mbers apply for tickets, in the Channel 
nds. The excursion will begin on Wednes- 
‘night, July 31st, and members will proceed 
uernsey, then’ to Jersey, and thence to St. 
alo and Mont St. Michel, returning on the 
t of Wednesday, August 7th. Tickets for 
@ excursion, covering all charges, except re- 
sshments on the steamers, will be £7 7s. each, 
deach member may introduce two friends, ladies 
‘gentlemen. The Society is making a some- 
new departure by holding its next ordinary 
yeting in the field. The reason given, we 
lieve, for this step, is that the summer months 
9 entirely suitable for field excursions, and that 
ambers would welcome an opportunity to visit 
yces of architectural and archeological interest 
wing that season. The forthcoming excursion 
the Roman villa at Darenth inaugurates the 
‘movement, and the address to be given by 
, George Payne, F.S.A., on that occasion 
d be of great value and interest. Members 
travel from Victoria Station to Farningham- 
i Station (L.C. and D.R.), leaving Victoria at 
on, on Saturday, the 15th inst. 


Tan fact that Mr. Thomas Hardy was trained 
an architect is recalled by a preface which he 
s written for the issue of his story, ‘‘ A Pair 
“Blue Eyes,’’ in the collected edition. ‘The 
el, he tells us, was written at the time when 
‘craze of indiscriminate church restoration had 
reached the remotest parts of Western Eng- 
Between the venerable piles as they stood 
the rugged characteristics of the coast there 
is sympathy. ‘‘ But to restore the grey carcasses 
medizevalism, whose spirit had fled, seemed,” 
r. Hardy says, ‘‘a not less incongruous act 
an to set about renovating the adjoining crags 
pmselves.’’ The emotions of the characters in 
A Pair of Blue Eyes’’ find a setting in this 
ture, and ‘‘ Castle Boterel’’ is the furthest 
st point in Mr. Hardy’s Wessex. 


Ara meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on 
lursday evening, May 30, Mr. Somers Clarke, 
S.A., gave an address on the works at Phile 
d the Parthenon. He'said that Mr. Garstin at 
g end of last year officially announced that the 
igation scheme would be modified in such a 
yy as to reduce the highest level of water in the 
gervoir to 106 métres above sea-level, and it was 
atl stated that this change was made in 
sideration of the pleas urged on behalf of art 
d archeology. The result could not fail to 
ve great satisfaction to all who were interested 
_the remains of ancient Egypt. Referring to 
Parthenon, which he had recently visited, Mr. 
ers Clarke stated that the building was in 
me danger. The structure had been much 
lected ever since the great injury which it 
tained about the middle of the 17th century by 
explosion of a powder magazine, and it had 
| much battered during the wars of independ- 
ce, and was, moreover, frequently shaken by 
iall earthquakes. Eminent French and German 
Chitects had, at the request of the Greek 
Overnment, reported on the structure, and a 
tinguished German architect would probably 
asked to take the work in hand. It was 
tter of earnest hope that no attempt at so- 
lied restoration would be made, and that the 
edful reparation might be so effected that a 
m-professional person could not discover that 
tything had been done. 


Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., the hon. secretary 
-the Society for the Preservation of the Monu- 
ents of Ancient Egypt, appeals for funds to 
pete the work now being done by this society 
Karnak. The small sum required to finish 
ie work actually in hand will, he says, keep the 
ins from the destruction which must inevitably 
sue if the water which percolates into the 
arnak basin during the inundation of the Nile 
allowed to stand there for many more years. 
he proposal is to provide an 8H.P. engine to 
imp out the water as fast as it enters the ruins, 
) that it is never allowed to accumulate—in 
ort, to keep the ruins as far as possible dry— 
id also to construct a drain to carry the water 
to the Nile. This scheme has been approved by 
lecessive officers of the Irrigation Department 
Cairo, and is now in charge of Mr. W. J. 
Filson, Inspector-General of Irrigation for 
per Egypt, who has sent a final report and 
te for completing the work ; and it has the 


complete approval of Mr. W. E. Garstin, C.E., 


who succeeded Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff as Se- 
cretary of the Public Works Department. A con- 
tract for the construction of the pump-well, 
engine-house, and outfall channel has been made 
with M. Santamaria, a capable contractor, and the 
work is in progress. The cost of the whole as 
estimated originally by Major R. H. Brown, and 
confirmed by Mr. Wilson, is £1,300. Towards 
this amount this society has already contributed 
£865; a further sum, therefore, of about £450 is 
required. Mr. Wilson further suggests the con- 
struction, at a further cost of £550, of drains 
round three sides of the ruins fo lower the satura- 
tion level of the soil which is accumulated about 
the walls and columns. 


Tue third loan collection of pictures, which has 
been brought together at Wolverhampton by the 
Art Gallery Committee to supplement the attrac- 
tions of the Richards collection, which, as the 
property of the town, finds a permanent home in 
the gallery, was formally inaugurated on Wed- 
nesday last. The loan exhibits number 118, 
nearly one-half being the property of the execu- 
tors of Mr. Richards...The works lent by Mr. 
Richards’s trustees include half a-dozen by 
Henshaw, and specimens of Rembrandt, E. Ver- 
boeckhoven, G. Cole, 8. Cooper, Berghem, T. L. 
Marshall, J. L. Herring, J. Webb, T. G. 
Linnell, G. B. O'Neill, R. W. Thrupp, W. H. 
Knight, 8. H. Baker, Montagu, W. Bromley, G. 
Smith, E. Gill, J. Hardy, jun., Wright, of 
Derby, Jan Steen,- G. Poussin, Barber and 
Poole, Gerrard, Honthurst, Provis, Koek Koek, 
and A. Brisschop; whilst among the other con- 
tributions are works by W. Manners, W. J. 
King, Alice King, E. T. Harper, Thomas, 
Gellard, T. 8. Cooper, F. Berger, A. J. Wool- 
ner, A. Montague, John and Andrew Both, Sir 
Peter Lely, Mander, H. Foley, Copley Fielding, 
F. R. Lee, C. Lidderdale, Sir Charles Eastlake, 
P. R. Morris, and W. E. Harris. 


Tue Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by 
the Sheriffs and the Gresham Committee, un- 
veiled on Thursday the two paintings which have 
just been completed by Sir Frederic Leightoa 
and Mr. Robert Macbeth at the Royal Exchange. 
In 1891 it occurred to Mr. Deputy Snowden, the 
then chairman of the City side of the Gresham 
Committee, that it would be advisable to fill the 
24 panels in the interior of the Royal Exchange 
with paintings illustrating English history with 
reference to the’ City of London, and that the 
scheme should be carried out under the advice 
and direction of the Royal Academy. Eventually 
a list of subjects for the panels was prepared, and 
submitted to and approved by the Gresham Com- 
mittee, who requested Sir IF’. Leighton, Mr. P. H. 
Calderon, R.A., and Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., to 
assist them in carrying out the work, and the 
list of subjects was approved by those gentlemen. 
Sir F. Leighton generously offered to execute 
himself and present to the Gresham Committee a 
painting representing ‘‘Commerce between the 
Ancient Britons and the Phoenicians,’’ and the 
committee gratefully accepted the offer. At the 
same time Mr. Deputy Snowden offered to present 
to. the committee a panel representing ‘The 
Opening of the Royal Exchange by her Majesty,”’ 
in October, 1844; and the painting of this work 
was, by the advice of Sir F. Leighton, Mr. 
Calderon, and Mr. Poynter, intrusted to Mr. 
Macbeth, A.R.A. The pictures have been painted 
on canvas, and have been attached to the walls, 
under the supervision of Messrs. Roberson and 
Co., of Long Acre, by the marouflage process. 
There still remain twenty-two panels to be filled. 


Tue City Corporation have appointed as 
valuers in the City of London for the purposes of 
the Finance Act, 1894, dealing with disputed 
Inland Revenue claims: Mr. Edmund Farmer 
(Debenham, Tewson, and Co), Mr. Edwin Fox 
(Edwin Fox and Bousfield), Mr. Christopher 
Oakley (Daniel Smith, Son, and Oakley), Mr. 
Robert Vigers (Vigers and Co.), Mr. Samuel 
Walker (S. Walker and Runtz), and Mr. Henry 
Weatherall (Weatherall and Green), their re- 
muneration to be 25 guineas a day for cases 
referred by the High Court, and 10 guineas a 
day for cases referred by the County Court for 
the whole time occupied by the reference, such 
remuneration to include all personal expenses, 
but not the hire of the arbitration room. 


A MEETING of local engineers has been held at 
the University College, Bristol, for the purpose 
of forming an engineering association. Mr. 
Thomas Morgan was elected to the chair, and 
explained that the object of the association would 


be the advancement of engineering science, the 
mutual interchange of ideas, and the acquisition 
of knowledge upon subjects relating to’ engineer- 
ing.. After some discussion, it was resolved that 


the association be named ‘‘ The Bristol. Associa- . 


tion of Engineers,’’ that .the rules should be 
generally accepted, and that the number of 
members should be limited. The following pro- 
visional committee was elected to amend the 
rules and conduct the business of the association 
for the time being :—Messrs. W. Fiddes, J. M 
McCurrich, A.Wharton Metcalfe, H.W. Pearson, 
H. Faraday Proctor, Dr. J. Ryan, John Watts, 
and Thomas H. Yabbicom. Messrs. Nicholas 
Watts and F. W. Hudson volunteered to act as 
honorary secretaries pro tem. 


———E OO _—_—_— 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, architect, of Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall, S.W., was married on the 3rd 
inst., at Hamburg, to Flora, youngest daughter of 
Leopold Jacobi, of the latter city. 


Sir Edward H. Bunbury, of Barton Hall, Bury. 
St. Edmund’s, who died at Apsley House, Brighton, 
on the 5th of March last, aged 84, has bequeathed 
to the National Portrait Gallery the portrait of 
Catherine of Braganza from the Manor House at 
Mildenhall, and to the British Museum a Roman 
bronze quadrissis. 


At North London, Henry H. Bridgman, architect, 
of Poultry, E.C., was summoned by the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company for refusing to 
show his ticket while a passenger in one of the 
company’s cars. The defendant said he had in- 
advertently torn up the ticket, and the magistrate, 
as he found that no fraud had been committed, 
dismissed the charge, but granted a case for the 
opinion of a superior Court. 


The will of Sir George Scharf, K.C.B., secretary, 
keeper, and director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
has been proved. The gross personalty is sworn at 
£1,349. 


The parish church of Bunbury, Cheshire, which 
dates from the 13th century, was reopened on 
Wednesday, after undergoing complete renovation 
at a cost of between £2,000 and £3,000. ‘The 
Ridley Chapel, built in 1528, by Sir Ralph Egerton, 
who distinguished himself at Flodden Field and was 
afterwards standard-bearer of England, had become 
ruinous and daugerous. It has been furnished with 
new oaken roof, and its characteristic pictures have 
been restored. 


The town council of Edinburgh discussed, on 
Tuesday, the proposed widening of North Bridge- 
street, and resolved, by 33 to 5 votes, to approve of 
a recommendation of the Lord Provost’s committee 
to the effect that, while the council should not be 
committed to the widening scheme in its entirety, 
plans should be prepared by Mr. Thomas Morham, 
the city superintendent of works, for the rebuilding 
of the street, so that the re-erection of the two 
tenements at the north end might be proceeded with 
conformably to a general design. 


The Convention of French Architects will open 
on Monday next at Bordeaux, and will close on 
Thursday. On Sunday the visitors to the Con- 
vention will spend a day at Angers. 


Upon the application . of - Mr. Delissa J oseph, 


F.R.1.B.A., the London County Council have given 


their consent to the formation of a new thorough- 


fare leading out of Crutched Friars, to be called 
Rangoon-street. The street, which is the first street 
sanctioned in the City of London by the London 
County Council under the new London Building Act 
of 1894, cuts through the half-acre of land formerly 
occupied by the East and West India Dock Com- 
pany’s warehouses, and recently sold by them. 


On Whit-Sunday the fresco painted over the 
chancel arch of the Artists’ Parish ‘Church in 
Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, was unveiled. This great 
picture, following the lines of the arch and angular 
roof, is 42ft. high and 22ft wide, and covers in all 
about 300ft. superficial area. The subject is ‘* Our 


Lord in Glory,’’ and the artist is Mr. J. Gregory — 


Jones. The chief figure is represented standing on 
an orb, which is girded by the crown of thorns. 
He is holding the banner:of victory with His left 
hand and giving with His right blessing. A rain- 
bow forms an arc over His head, and the nine choirs 
of angels, illuminated with rays of light, form a 
continuation of the halo round the Saviour’s body. 
Lower in the fresco are. two full figures, the 
Cherubim with censers, and further down on either 
side of the arch fi 
presenting the Old and the New Dispensations. The 
walls on either side of the new oak rood and 
chancel screen are enriched with deep shades of 
orange red in cross-key patterns, whilst the granite 
arch is divided from the fresco by repeating patterns 


of fleur-de-lis in gold. There are in the fresco 123 


figures, which has been carried out at the cost of 
Mr, Registrar Bodilly. 


of Moses and St. Paul re- 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. Et 


SaturpAy (To-morrow).—St.  Paul’s Keclesiological 
Society. ‘Visit to Church of Willingale- 
Spain. Train from Fenchurch-street to 
Ongar, 2.13 p.m. 

Monpay.—Society of Engineers. “Safety Appliances for 

Elevators.”’? Royal United Service In- 
stitution, Whitehall. 7.30 p.m. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Business meeting. 8 p.m. 
Wepnespay.—Society of Engineers. Visit to the Water- 
loo and City Railway Works, Upper 
Ground-street, Blackfriars. 2 p.m. 
Fripay.—Royal Architectural Museum. Annual Meet- 
ing, the President-elect, the Duke of 
Westminster, in the chair. 3 p.m. 
Architectural Association, Annual 
Dinner at Holborn Restaurant. 7 p.m. 
Sarurpay.—Visit of the Society of Architects to the 
Roman Villa at “Darenth. Train from 
Victoria (L.C. and D.R.) to Farningham- 
road Station, 12 noon. 


Che Society of Architects, 


Founded 1884. Incorporated 1893. 


The NINTH ORDINARY MEETING of the Society of Architects for 
the Session 1894-95 will be held in the Field on SATURDA Y, June 15th, 
at DARENTH, for the purpose of inspecting the remains of the 
ROMAN VILLA recently discovered there. 

Mr. GEORGE PAYNE, F.S.A., has kindly consented to conduct the 
Society round the villa and deliver an ADDRESS. 

Members will travel from Victoria Station (L.C, and D.R.) at 
12,0 noon, and arrive at Farningham-road Station at 12.50, on 
» the 15th inst. Trains also leaye Holborn Viaduct at 11.55 
. Paul’s at 11.57 a.m, but to obtain reduced fares members must 
travel together, and notify the Secretary by the 12th inst. 


ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec. 
Oo 


We regret to announce the death of Mrs, Arthur 
Montefiore, the wife of the secretary to the Society 
of Architects. Mrs. Montefiore, who died on Sun- 
day at Hampstead, after much suffering, was the 

oungest daughter of Edward Ledwich Mitford, of 

igdon, Northumberland, and niece of Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. P. Osbaldeston Mitford, of Mitford 
Castle, Northumberland. She was 31 years of age. 
The body was cremated at St. J ohn’s, Woking, 
yesterday (Thursday) afternoon. 


Strathbungo public school, which has been erected 
by the Govan Board, was opened on Friday by Mr. 
M. H. Shaw Stewart, M.P. Situated near Queen’s 
Park Station, the school is built in the Romanesque 
style, is four stories in height, and has accommoda- 
tion for 1,438 pupils, besides a provision for a 
chemical laboratory, art rooms, laundry, and cook- 
ing rooms, and manual instruction workshops. The 
building measures 143ft. by 76ft. In the basement 
is a swimming-bath, 60ft. by 17ft. The cost of the 
building has been £17,166. 


It is now decided by those in charge of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 not to cover the Seine with an 
iron bridge extending from the Avenue Montagne 
to the Place de la Concorde. The plan adopted is 
to turn the river into the semblance of a grand canal 
at Venice. The principal entrance to the 1900 Ex- 
hibition will be in the Cours-la-Reine, near the 
Place de la Concorde. The portal is to be flanked 
with two buildings devoted to education and techni- 
cal instruction. The Fine Arts Palace will face the 
Esplanade of the Invalides and cover the J ardin de 
Paris. The buildings and a bridge over the Seine 
will be the only permanent constructions, The 
bridge will take a slightly oblique course, and have 
but one arch. 


Colonel W. M. Ducat, 


R.E., held an inquiry for 
the Local Government Board, at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, on Friday, as to an application by the 
corporation for sanction to a fresh loan of £2,500, 
for the carrying out of various public improve- 
ments, Mr. J. Pattison, borough surveyor, sup- 
ported the application. The principal item was 
£800 for the purchase of the Barley Mow Ina, 
Lower-street, for the purpose of widening a narrow 
thoroughfare. Another contemplated improvement 
was a new bridge over the Lyme Brook, at the 
bottom of Clayton-road, the cost of which was 
estimated at £404'10s, The application also included 

~ £175 for twelve sewer flushing siphons, £350 for the 
conversion of the old School of Art premises to 
give more accommodation to the fire-brigade, new 
hydrants, street improvements, and sewer extensions. 


During excavations prior to rebuilding Nos. 10 
and 11, Old Bailey, E.C., for the Linoleum Manu- 
facturing Company, a well-preserved portion of the 
ancient City wall which formerly ran in a direct 
line from Lud-gate to the New-gate, has been 
brought to light. Mr. E.G. Hayes, of the firm of 
Messrs. Searle and Hayes, of Ludgate-hill, under 
whose directions the rebuilding is going on, 
describes the remains as including an archway 
about 11ft. wide and 14ft, high ; it is lined with red 
bricks, which have been plastered over at places, 
and some remains of this are yet to be seen. The 
arch was slightly pointed, and it rises about 4ft, 
above the present ground in Amen-court, the 
original floor being apparently about 10ft. below 
_ the same level, proving that there has been a con- 


siderable rise in the ground since the gateway was 
in use. 
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Whit-Sunday marked the dedication of 
sabe addition to the internal fittings of ¢ 

hurch, Plymouth, a new chancel-screen of 
i of the late Mr. James Hdg 
on that day by the Rev 
Lewarne. The screen has been carved by 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. W- $ 
additions to the church, it has been carr d < 
under the direction of Messrs. Keats and 
Adams, architects, of Plymouth. 


At Rhyl, on Monday, the new sewage 
constructed from plans by Mr. Baldwin 
M.I.C.E., at an outlay of over £3,000, We 
augurated. ~ = 


‘‘Kettner’s”’ Restaurant in elisa, 
W., is to be extended to Greek-street. M 
Johnson and Co,, Limited, of Wandsworth Co 
are the contractors for the work, which : 
‘carried out under the supervision of Mi 

Waldram and Son, surveyors, of Buckin 
street, Adelphi, § © | Re dat 


The opening of the new organ of the Uddin 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


BuILpinc TRADES ORISIs.—In a manifesto which 
the London Building Trades’ Federation have 
issued to the Union, the executive declare that, 
“On the question of sub-letting, and the ‘no dis- 
ability’ clause which the employers wish to insert, 
the attitude of the workmen remains what it has 
always been, and the probability of their departure 
gets more remote as time advances. So long as 
these demands are kept to the front by the em- 
ployers, so long will the way be ‘barred to a 
settlement.”” The manifesto proceeds: ‘ Only a 
formal acknowledgment has been received from 
the master builders in response to the workmen’s 
communication (rejecting arbitration, and asking 
employers to re-sign the 1892 agreement), and no 
knowledge of their intentions can be gleaned, This 
suspense can only end unprofitably to those re- 
sponsible. If, during the ensuing summer, the 
workmen are to be deprived of a code of raleg 
through the employers’ stubborn insistence on the 
conditions they seek to impose, then it will remain 
for the workers to consider whether they are to be 


given in memo 
being dedicated: 


: Episcopal Church took place on Sunday. The o 
compensated for the annoyance and disturbance was built by Messrs. Blackett and Howden, 
which has been brought about. In the absence of castle-on-Tyne, and is blown by hydraulic pr 


such rules there will be nothing to prevent the 
trades from making efforts to remodel the terms of 
1892 on their own basis, and in ceasing to be con- 
tent with the conditions which that agreement 
brought into existence, and with which, up to the 
present, they have declared themselves satisfied.”” 


Cotnz, Lanos.—The Colne joiners have received 
an advance in wages, giving. them 8d. per hour, 
while two months hence their hours are to be 
reduced to 49} for the week. 


Lxreps.—The joiners’ strike in Leeds is now at an 
end, and the 350 men who have been standing out 
for an advance of wages and other advantages re- 
turned to work yesterday (Thursday). The settle- 
ment was arrived at a third conference, held at 
the Royal Exchange, Leeds, between the masters’ 
and men’s representatives. The men originally 
asked for an advance of wages from 84d. to 9d, an 
hour. The masters expressed their willingness to 
give them $id. ; but this concession the men refused 
to accept. ‘hey reduced their claim, however, to 
82d. By the agreement which all the members of 
the conference have signed, the masters consent to 
pay the 83d. per hour asked for. In regard to the 
reduction of working hours in winter which the 
men desired, concessions have been made on both 
sides. For twelve weeks, commencing the first 
Saturday in November, the men will be required 
to work 41 hours per week instead of 50 hours, and 
for the following four weeks 44 hours. The summer 
hours are practically the same, 

LEIcESTER.—Sir William Markby, of Oxford, has 
been appointed arbitrator by the Board of Trade in 
the carpenters’ and joiners’ dispute at Leicester, 
both employers and operatives having signed an 
application to the board for the appointment of an 


The memorial stone of a Liberal Club wh 
being erected at Yeovil was laid by Mrs. Strac 
The building will contain an entrance-hall, 
mittee rooms, a billiard-room, reading-room, 
ubrary and assembly-hall, the total cost being 

000. . 


The Duke of Westminster has accepted the 
sidentship of the Royal Architectural Mu 
Westminster, in the place of Lord Alwyne © 
D.D., Bishop of Ely, who has‘theld the pos 
since the death of the Right Hon. Beresford 
M.P., the first president of the institution, 
annual meeting is announced for Friday next, 
14th, at three o’clock, when the Duke will ta 
chair. All architects and others interested 
museum are invited to attend. The report 
the council shows a considerable advance in 
work of the schools, and the balance-sheet exhibit 
a good substantial balance in hand for the 
year. - 


A new branch post-office is about to bee 
at Five Ways, Birmingham, from the desi 
Mr. W. Rivers, H.M. Office of Works. ; 

Memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan 
hall, in Barnsley-street, Holderness-road 
were laid on Friday. The building is to accom 
250 persons, and will cost FLUO, 6 cs 2, 

An infectious diseases hospital is being built 
the corporation of Heywood at, Bird ? th’ E a 
Birtle. The contractor is Mr. Daniel. Dig 
Bamford-road, Heywood. ae 


The museum of Oriental objects of art, 
by Mr, John Horniman, together with the 
surrounding it, at Forest Hill, were on. 


arbitrator. The strike entered on its tenth week thrown open by Lord Battersea, The m 
on Monday. The plumbers’ lock-out still. con- contains 22 rooms, filled with a unique colle 
tinues. Indian, Japanese, and Chinese anti 


CHIPS. 


Mr. B. J. Barnato has purchased the freehold 
roperty at the corner of Park-lane and Great 
Etatmoreistoet and has instructed Mr. T. H, 
Smith, architect, to prepare plans for the rebuilding 
at once. 


The Halifax Corporation have constructed a 
reservoir at Ogden Kirk, a short distance above 
Ogden reservoir, for the supply of the village of 
Bradshaw. The cost, with the supplying service, 
is estimated at £2,300. Bradshaw is at a very high 
altitude, hence the necessity for the new works. 
The water was turned on by the Mayor of Halifax 
on Wednesday week. 


A testimonial to the Rev. Arthur Preedy, vicar 
of Saltash, from worshippers at St. Peter 8, Ply- 
mouth, where he long worked, takes the form 
of a chalice and paten. These vessels haye been 
finely executed in gold by Jones and Willis, from 
designs supplied by Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
F.R.1.B,A., of London and Plymouth.  ° 


The new sewerage works which have been con- 
structed at Kyo, near Annfield Plain, were formally 
‘opened’? on May 30th by the chairman of the yt 
Lancaster Rural District Council. Mr. J. E.|The chapel will seat 250 persons, an 
Parker, A.M.I.C.E., has personally supervised the | £1,250. Mr. Thomas Jones is the contractor 
sede ate ene aoe 3 sgetroeeeea hss! rer Mr. a 0 — eat 

eo. Robson, of Newcastle, while the ironwork was ab oe a 
supplied by the Grange Iron Company, Durham, HAM HILL STONE. : 
The cost of the work was £1 600, The attention of Architects is apecially invited to the | 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 


To the church of Holy Trinity, Ipswich, a| Quarries Well Opened ; Quick Despatch Guaranteed Stone’ 
pseudo-Classic belding erected about sixty years | Delivered and Fixe sea seg ae and Estimates ; 
since, a new chancel is about to be added from : ap pan hha SAO 
plans by Mr. E, Fearnley Bisshopp, of that town, | [42 Bache Me rie be Een 
The contract has been taken by Mr. C, Roper, of oF LO Leug wae ake ae RENE: 
Ipswich, at £2,038, : : aeUN ET Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, Is Chavon-streyt Stra 

vd : ; 


acres. 
A new mission church in Queen’s-road. "i 
Basin, was, on Saturday, opened by the Bish 
Colchester. The structure is built of st 
with red facings, and is Gothic in style. 
Horlock, of Trinity Works, Barking-road, 
the builder, and the architects are Messrs. 
Oliver, and Hudson, of Bedford and London, 
dimensions are 60ft. by 30ft., and there is ac 
modation for 200 persons. The large 
the west end of the church is filled wi 
glass representing the Ascension There 
attached to the building. On the north 
has been left and foundations laid for 
room. The present structure and ground cc 
£1,400... - A is f 
The Shropshire County Council have 
provide a new site for a police-station in. 
street, Wellington, at a cost of £900, and; 
been prepared by the county surveyor for th 
buildings, which are estimated to cost £2,000. 


The foundation-stone of a Wesleyan cha’ 
laid at Builth, Brecknockshire, on Wednes 
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” THE ABOLITION OF VILLAGES. 


ce present state of the agricultural 
- classes, a large number of villages seem 
© be: abolishing themselves. The able- 
jodied part of their population, having 
either work nor wages, are going elsewhere 
n search of them. The fields are neglected, 
he cottages are decaying, and the wholesome, 
omely life that: was once led in them is 
ecoming a shadowy. recollection. The 
‘lasses liltirg before the break of day” are 
ow drudging in factories, or gossiping in 

fling back ‘streets; and the next genera- 

n will only hear from _half-incredible 
adition, what English country life used to 


‘The destruction of villages from this cause 
‘universally spoken of with regret. ‘Though 
thing is being done to arrest it, the leadersof 
fery political party haye, as we know, been 
ying for at least a dozen years to find a 
medy; and whenever the next General 
lection takes place, they will all be pre- 
red to supply one, if they are placed in 
ce. In the mean time, however, another 
rt of destruction is going on. This sort 
fects not the declining villages, but the 
osperous ones; not those which people 
® leaving, but those which people are 
ming to. There is nothing in the general 
urse of events to produce it. It does not 
ise from foreign competition, from the 
agnation of trade, or from anything else 
aich makes it harder.than it used to be to 
ep up all that is good and beautiful. It 
a gratuitous, cold-blooded destruction, 
thout reason, without excuse; and it is 
ing on all over England, though most of 
/near our largest towns. 
All men hate monotony, but most men 
end their lives in helping to produce it. 
has been the ‘“‘note” of the respectable 
ddle class, as a close observer of it recently 
marked, ‘‘that in all affairs, whether of 
nduct or thought, it sees but one way 
sible; there is one ‘proper’ thing to do ; 
‘proper’ thing to say; one ‘ proper’ 
ng to think.” Now the “proper” thing 
0 with a village, according to the orthodox 
lief of our day, is to raise it up into a town 
fast as possible. It happens, perhaps, to 
‘near London. . But it has long been 
nd the times. There is no order, no 
ularity about it. The very trees are not 
‘Tows, as all rightly-constituted trees 
muld* be, and the houses stand back or 
ward as if they were ‘‘as free as Nature 
# made man.”’ The. gardens haye hedges 
ind them instead of “ornamental” iron 
lings ; and they grow all kinds of illegiti- 
te flowers instead of the blue lobelias, 
low pyrethrums, and. scarlet geraniums, 
ich are the ‘proper’ things: for the 
urban householder. The man of busi- 
S comes down. Vexed to the soul with 
yeyors and inspectors, with Metropolitan 
ards and County Councils, with examiners 
l) inquisitors great and small, he is 
ighted to discover a place where, within 
sonable bounds, he can do what he likes. 
Settles there ; but if he leaves it as charm- 
-as he found it, he has shown himself a 
er man than most of his class. 
t is in this way that the abolition of 
ages happens. Of ‘course, the word 
bolition” is never: mentioned. It. is 
ance, elevation, social progress, and all 
‘Test of it, that is being brought about. 
; the result, as years go on, is that the 
= passes into a suburb, and the suburb 
a piece of the town, and, perhaps, the 
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farms. 


expect to see it. 


town before it is wanted. 


less and even admirable. 


were trying to preserve. 


good taste by putting wire ones. 


inhabitants 
village changes. 


to individual caprice. 


speed. ' 


When a village has determined to abolish 
itself, to commit suicide in» the hope of 
rising again as something superior to a 
village, there appear to be a variety of legal 
‘* What they 
are, let sages tell;”’ they lie outside the 
rch But 
they agree in creating fresh local authori- 
ties, or in giving existing authorities power 
to do a great deal more than they could 
According to Clause 276 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, the Local 
Government Board, on the application of the 
authority of any rural district, can give that 
authority the powers, or any of the powers, 
Such of these powers as 
relate to building are explained in Clauses 
When 
the rural authority gets hold of them, no 
building in any street can be brought 
forward beyond .the building on each side of 
it, without the rural authority’s written con- 


ways in which it can do so. 


sphere of an architectural journal. 


otherwise manage. 


of an urban one. 


155, 156, and 157 of the same Act. 


sent. The same authority may make by- 


laws about almost anything connected with 


the structure of a building. It can, if it likes, 


put into force—as certain suburban districts 
now do — the old Metropolitan Buildings 


Act, made even more oppressive than it used 


to be in London, and further aggravated by 
tacking on to it the pet fad of every faddist 


on the local Council. To enforce these by- 
laws, the Council may, and naturally will, 
demand the deposit of plans and sections; 
and when they haye got as far as this, their 
village is on the direct road to becoming a 
part of London. It is the most natural 
thing in the world, therefore, that it should 
begin to put on the same aspect. 

The parish council, it will be observed, 


when it gets these fresh powers, may still 
lag the bringivg forward of any building 


eyond the line of those on each side of it ; 
and until the village has got a long way 


from its original state, no doubt this permis- 
sion will often be asked for. Every architect 


piece of the town at last intoa slum. Some 
part of this change may often be inevitable. 
Asa city grows it must overrun the district 
around it; and if London should ever have 
to make room for ten million inhabitants 
instead of five, there must needs be closely- 
built streets where there are now woods and 
But it will be time enough to pro- 
vide for such a state of things when we are 
sure itis coming. It is highly improbable ; 
and in any case, nobody now living need 
Let us enjoy existence 
while we can, and not make country into 


The transition, however, is managed half- 
unconsciously. People do one thing after 
another which in itself seems to them harm- 
But in course of 
time, when their doings’ accumulate, they 
find they have abolished the village they 
One man wants it 
paved; another wants it lighted; another 
wants the road straightened, as if anybody 
with a soul as well as a body would not 
rather walk) 1,000 yards along a winding 
road than 990 along a straight one. Then 
some leader of local fashions takes down his 
oak palings, and substitutes a ‘chaste and 
elegant” substitute in cast metal, out of a 
Glasgow or Thames-street pattern-book. 
This thereupon becomes the “‘ proper” thing; 
and his neighbours, according to their 
means, stick up cast-iron scrolls or horrid 
spikes in imitation of him. Hedges are now 
felt to be a relic of barbarism. The very 
farmers substitute fences next the road, and 
if times were better, would even show their 
In this 
way, ever moving onwards, though not as its 
proudly think upwards, the 
Its movement down to|. 
this point has been due, for the most part, 
But there comes a 
time when common action is taken, and 
thenceforth the decline goes on with tenfold 
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knows the weak point about ‘this power of 
“permitting,” no. matter whether it belongs 
to a body controlling all the streets of the 
Metropolis, or to one which manages a place 
containing only a few hundred inhabitants. 
We in London have seen. its results, half- 
filling, fora time, ‘‘ all:morning and evening 
newspapers.” And where it exists, we know 
what to look out for. It is not so with 
country people.: They -have to live and 
learn. It has not occurred yet, except to the 
most astute of them, that this permission is 
a thing ‘with money in it.” Not, of 
course, in the shape of a bribe to the rural’ 
authority ; not with their knowledge, as a 
body, either directly or indirectly. Public 
morality has not sunk so low as that, and 
there is little reason to fear that it ever will. 
The thing is worked in a different way, where 
it is worked at all. Some member of the 
board: devotes himself specially to the sub- 
jects about which permission is obtainable— 
the subject of frontage lines, for instance. 
He studies it, argues about it, and usually 
carries his fellow-members with him. -* Ail 
this, of course, he may do, and be a very 
honourable and useful man. But then comes 
the temptation. It becomes widely known 
that when he is in fayour of permission it is 
likely to be granted; and that when he is 
against it, it is likely to be refused. People 
who are going to apply for it naturally seek 
to get him on their side. They want him to 
do something for them, and they are pre- 
pared to do something for him. How they. 
do it will vary with his trade or his profes- 
sion or his circumstances; and-no doubt, in 
many cases, they find there is no doing it at 
all. Butin more or less delicate ways it is 
done too often. 
When by-laws about construction come 
in, the abolition of the village is near. The 
jerry builder sets himself to ‘‘ dodge them.” 
He sees,,and one cannot blame him for 
seeing, that in rural districts most of them 
are needless. They tend to make building 
dearer, and to make it dearer without any 
advantage in return. But he is resolyed 
that they shall not, if he can help it, make 
it dearer for him, at least where he is building 
on his own account. He cares nothing for 
ugliness,. or for bad construction, except in 
those instances which the by-laws specifi- 
cally forbid; and he does not mind what 
state his houses get into after he has once 
sold them. So when the by-laws put him to 
expense in one place he saves it in another. 
We all know how he has long ‘‘ dodged” the 
Metropolitan Act in the lower-class suburbs. 
There is a censpicuous instance in the roofing 
of his houses. People who know nothing of 
building must wonder sometimes why he 
makes the roof of each cottage in the shape 
of a V, witha gatter in the middle: it would 
be plainly so much stronger and so much 
more water-tight to turn the roof the other 
way up, and put. a ridge along the middle in 
the old-fashioned way. Yes; but the Act 
requires a parapet between each two dwell- 
lings, and the \-roof enables this builder to 
put up the parapet without having to put up 
a gutter on each side of it, as he must needs 
do if he had the A-roof. So he saves one 
gutter in each house, and never cares for the 
results. This is how by-laws really operate 
at many points; and the moral is—Do not 
bring in by-laws till they are absolutely 
necessary; and then, before you decide on 
them, find out what sort of work they will 
practically lead to in the hands: of people 
who care for nothing but cheapness. 

The question of frontage lines generally 
arises, even before questions about construc- 
tion do; but the very phrase ‘frontage 
lines,” if adopted by a parish council, means 
that their village is to be a village no more. 
It may become anything, from a suburb to a 
slum, but it is abolished as a country place. 
For the essence of a village—the beauty of a 
village—is that it jas no frontage lines. 
People haye built there for centuries just 


where necessity or personal choice induced 
them. A poor prospect for beauty, it might 


have been thought beforehand; and yet with 


all the natural mistakes of judgment, how 
admirable, very often, is the final result! The 
village, like the forest, is what it is, just 
because it grew, and because it was not 
planned and planted. It is a part of nature, 
and people who love nature love it. If 
nature is worth keeping, the village is worth 
keeping ; but it cannot be kept when there is 
too much management and restriction and 
regulation. Above all, it cannot be kept 
when its lines are to be dressed and its high- 
ways straightened. in the yain hope of im- 
proving them. What is done from necessity 
it may survive; but what is done for mere 
show and fashionableness means its death. 


a 


STRUCTURAL DECORATION, 


oleae architectural style has been the 

basis of all true design in a decorative 
sense is a proposition that can hardly be 
contested, though not a few authors have 
ventured to assert that ornament took pre- 
eedence of dress, that the rude savage 
delighted to tattoo his body and adorn his 
person with various trinkets and beads long 
before he exhibited any skill in building. Mr. 
Walter Crane, in his interesting paper on the 
‘* Influence of Architectural Style on Design,” 
has boldly controverted this view, when he 
says that, without shelter of some kind, with- 
out walls or roof, without suitable materials, 
determined limits, &c., the ‘‘art of the decora- 
tive designer, whether in sculpture or paint- 
ing, or any other method of expression, could 
not have much chance of serious develop- 
ment.” Whether, indeed, the rudimentary 
sgraffito of the prehistoric caye-men were 
the first indications of the artistic sense 
and preceded any architectural effort, it is 
not our purpose here to inquire. All we 
know of the primitive ‘races of man- 
kind proves that a love of ornament was one 
of the first impulses. All philosophers of 
art, including Mr. Herbert Spencer, have 
shown that the beginnings of art are to be 
found in the beginnings of free activity or 
‘‘play.” What has been called the “ play- 
impulse’’—in other words (physiologically 
explained), superfluous energy—is the motive 
power of the «esthetic sentiment. The earliest 
races are adepts in their feeling for decora- 
tion, as may be instanced in the prehistoric 
carved dagger-hilt, in the scratched ornament 
on the bone handles of their weapons. The 
primitive ornamentation of these races, 


examples of which have lately been seen 


at the Burlington Art Club’s Egyptian 


collection, shows such ornaments as the 


zigzag, the chequer, concentric circles, and 
other rudimentary forms scratched on the 


earliest pottery and utensils. Professor 
Baldwin Brown has observed with some 


truth that man possesses an ideal, self- 
determined life, existing side by side with, 


but. apart from, his life as conditioned by 
material needs. There was a festal origin in 
many forms of art. Thus the rude stone 
monuments, the menhirs, cromlechs, and 
dolmens originated doubtless from the same 
impulse—the desire to embody in a per- 
manent form the emotion aroused by some 
commemoration or festival. The earliest 
painter and sculptor were engaged in com- 
memorating or recording certain events. 
We may point to the painted reliefs as we 
find them round the walls of Egyptian temples 
and tomb-houses and Assyrian palaces, and 
which delineate the power of godsand victories 
of kings as instances of the same impulse. 
Many of our readers remember the theory of 
Gottfried Semper, which was described some 
years ago at the Institute. He stated both 
here and in his work ‘‘ Der Stil” that the 
painted relief, as, indeed, other architectural 
decoration, was only a copy of embroidered 
stuffs or textiles, and that this was a form of 
decoration employed from the earliest period. 


This textile origin of architectural features, | 


though open to some doubt, has at least this 
much in its favour: it corroborates and 
confirms the festival origin of certain forms 
of art. These textiles or draperies were used 
for the temporary clothing of festal structures, 
and would in time become to be carved in 
wood or stone, much in the same manner as 
the triglyphs, metopes, and other ornaments 
of Greek architecture and Lycian tombs owe 
their origin to wooden originals. Semper’s 
view is confirmed by the resemblance of the 
dadoes of Assyrian interiors to the folds of 
fabrics. The festival was, then, one of the 
earlier motives of artistic expression, and, of 
course, it has been perpetuated in archi- 
tecture, and in many ornaments like the 
garland, which was originally a festive 
adornment and is now translated into the 
swag or festoon. That the instinct of adorn- 
ment in colour and form was the initial im- 
pulse of decoration cannot easily be disputed. 
In short, it will not do too strongly to insist 
that architectural construction originated 
decoration. That it greatly controlled it, 
and introduced an element of order and 
thythm, will not be denied. Under the con- 
trolling influence of materials applied to 
construction ornament became formulated, 
Thus the wicker and wattled wall of the 
primitive hut may have originated certain 
patterns based on wickerwork; in a similar 
manner we may trace the Byzantine sculp- 
tural ornament, the capitals of interlaced 
design, the cable enrichment, and the carved 
ornament of Romanesque and Norman archi- 
tecture to the wicker or basket-work motive. 
The geometrical lines of architecture served 
to harmonise these elements and motives, 
and to impose certain restraints. The zigzag 
line or ornament so prevalent in Norman 
architecture may have been suggested by 
the seam of a textile with the thread 
running slantwise ; every reticulated pattern 
is doubtless derived from woven fabrics. 
In each case the motive has been lost 
in being translated into stone or wood. 
Thus, also, the Egyptian column is a stone 
development of the clustered lotus reeds 
bound by fillets of rushes; the capital the 
conventionalised lotus flower ; the great con- 
cave cornice the perpetuated form of rush- 
made roof, 

The three systems noticed by Mr, Crane, 
the Lintel, the Round, and the Pointed 
arch, haye each had a marked influence, 
as he has shown, in decorative design. The 
three characteristic features of these main 
divisions Mr. Crane distinguishes as the 
(1) frieze and pediment; (2) the spandrel 
and dome; (3) the vault and window. 
They have distinguished the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Gothic pointed develop- 
ments. These systems of structure have 
given a definite direction to ornament. In 


being mainly confined to the  inter- 


tation. 


the Greek we have the ornamentation of 
the frieze or entablature, the principle 
of horizontal continuity, the decoration 


structural spaces; in the Roman the 
ornament is confined to the spandrels and 
arched forms; and in the Gothic chiefly to 
the structural and articulated points. ‘ra- 
dition and association are two principles 
which have helped to perpetuate the primi- 
tive and motive forms which sprang from 
necessity ; for example, in the forms derived 
from structure we often have the root of sub- 
sequent ornament. The buttress, the battle- 
ment, the gable, the arch, the corbel-table, 
haye each of them derivative ornamental 
forms. Again, the joints of the masonry 
have given, as Mr. Orane says, the decorative 
motive of surface ornament. The lintel | 
architecture of the Greek, derived from 
timber-framed structures, has in like manner 
been perpetuated in frieze decoration. The 
triglyphs divide into panels the ornament 
which filled the metopes, ard these have 
suggested later types of frieze ornamen- 1e arts O1 BC 

| tare, painting, and decoration from @ 


: Mr. teas a 


. S oe ae ae st i 
instances of the development of 


design from structural types, the | 
influence of Greek architectural lin 
the pediment upon sculpture of a dec 
kind; the recurring line which goy 
disposition of masses and detail in the 1 
and pediments of the Parthenon; the 
tectural influence in the design of ac 
such as Greek chairs, lamps, tripods 
breaking up of wall spaces by pilast 
Roman architecture, giving spaces 
painter and sculptor in panels, lunette; 
Mosaic decoration was brought into : 
sition by the Byzantine, which int 
the vault and dome. No one can dou 
structural treatment of early mosaic, nor 
this kind of decoration should be influer 
rather by architecture than by painting, 
be treated as Mr. W. B. Richmond has: 
at St. Paul’s, with the tesserze set 1 
to reflect the light. Most of our 
rative designs in both mosaic and 
glass have failed from the attempt t 
them pictorial, to introduce complex 
shading and surface. Mr. Crane la: 
undue stress on the value of restraint 
see it in Byzantine mosaic and sculptu 
A linear feeling and reserve is seen 
basket-like and interlacing ornament oi 
capitals. Gothic sculpture shows the 
regard for the architectural motives 
ornament, as we have noticed, was ¢ 
placed on the structural lines and points’ 
the pillars and arches and foliated capita 
bosses, and cusped tracery. In the tomb 
and sepulchral monument the sculpture @ 
architecture were in close alliance. 4 
very few would dispute the principle 
stained glass should be treated in 
decorative manner, and preserve the tr: 
parency of glass; that there should 
attempt at shading and perspective ilh 
in a material which carries on the 
surface. Mural decoration should 
overlook the wall, as Mr. Crane observe 
the same influence of structure see 
exist in all the accessory arts of design. 
What is worth chiefly noticing in 
is the attitude of our modern decoration 
designs in fabrics, furniture, stained gl 
metal-work, and mural decoration. T 
it is quite true the best phases of art] 
always shown the architectural influence 
design, we cannot help observing a 
relaxing of the hold of architectural res 
in many of the decorative ‘accessor 
buildings. Our wall hangings and 
are often devoid of any reserve, 
‘‘naturalism”’ which is always po 
inclined again to reassert its influ 
amongst manufacturers. The principle 
reaction will no doubt always hold s 
We have lately passed through 
craze for structural ornament sin 
revival which followed the Great Ex! 
epoch, and there is a tendency once 
revert to naturalism. Our furniture, 
pets, hangings, all show this temper. 1! 
is more freedom in the direction of t 
off constructional principles, in ° 
structural motives. We see once 
appeal to nature, though in a less. 
way than it was forced upon us for 
ago, and for this improvement w: 
to the training and discipline of ‘ 
mental teaching of our schools. 
nevertheless, excesses to be avoided 
discountenanced in much of our 
our decoration, in the form of stain 
and decorative tile work. License ¢ 
ing almost to dissipation rules in ny 0 
designs and decoration, in which all trac 
structural motive are lost or 
Those to whom are commi ik 


of art have a duty to uphold the traditione 
it any fur 


structural motive, and to prevent 4 
degradation of the accessory design 
contribute to our architecture and it 
unity. The separation of the arts 


Loy ae 
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ove chiefly to be Hse to ak want fi Foam,” are dexterous studies of sea and| A SPECIFICATION ANNOTATED.—X. Fe 
athy and co-operation among those who|surf in their tempestuous moods. Some /|., AIFS oondvete da? tobe dander aki: Porte SS 
engaged in their production. delicate drawing and colour is Mrs. May cement one part, and shingle six parts, both to es 


2 : 
DUDLEY GALLERY ART SOCIETY. 
p= summer exhibition of this society, 


Steven’s ‘‘ Primroses and Violets” (73). The 
work of Miss Margaret Bernard deserves 
particular recognition. Her sketches of land- 
scape are broad and healthy in colour. No, 88 
‘*View from Cole Hill, Dorset,” is a bold 


2 eS eee be well mixed dry, and afterwards wetted with 
water, applied not in buckets-full, but through ee 
the rose of a watering-pot. The shingle must E 


be perfectly clean, and be composed of gravel 


four parts, to sand two parts. ‘Che concrete is 


_ though of ayerage merit, betrays signs massing of tints, and the open country road| to be kept moist by frequent watering for a = 
[the amateur and unpractised hand. Many | is charmingly suggested by decisive touches.| week at least after being laid. The Portland An 
{ the water-colour pictures and sketches|Another Dorsetshire sketch of a cottage| cement is to be obtained from Messrs. , % 
1ow indecision in method and handling. (168), her grouping of houses and market-| %24 must be spread out on a dry floor under is 
fill, there are examples of honest work|folk in « Market, Villeneuve-sur-Yonne,”| °°Y for'a week before it is used. Ke. 
a the walls, amongst _which we must| ‘Marshes by the Deben, Suffolk ” (286), are} Builders’ concrete is usually a curious com- he 
lace the drawings of Philip ©. Smallfield, | all vigorous, full of colour and light. pound. This arises chiefly from the fact that DA 


exden Iu. Pocock, W. Lee Hankey, E.| The president, Walter Severn, sends five 


. and C. Duassut. Ida Kirk atrick, works. ‘‘ Mentone fro h a ay,’ isa 
ose Barton, Edith Henniker, erhass E. septs Peay 
esbitt, Helen O’Hara, Margaret Bernard, 
mong the lady contributors send a few very 
ling and clever studies. To take some of 
ese in the order of catalogue, Philip ©. 
nallfield’s woodland study 
ion’s softened glories shine 


© Tike 
hibits an effective study of foliage through 


hich su 


ick’s studies of the sea and beach at St. 
es and Land’s End display an appreciative 


nse of 


) 
gach, St. Ives” (55), is a bold piece of| Lomond ” (188), is a delicately-painted 
@ painting; the waves are drawn with a study of reflection on lake, ‘and the 
nse of motion, and the waye-crests break- 
g on the shore are cleverly rendered by a 
w simple strokes of the brush. ‘‘The in- 
ming Tide” (90), with its layers of trans- sunlit, cloudy sky and reflection in low 
rent sea flowing in over the sandy shore,| water. ‘‘ When. Wave Meets Wave ” (94) 


d the 


wes has light, freshness, and calm. Lexden|and surf. Near it Rose Douglas has a 
Pocock is generally pleasing if a trifle 


workmen consider any kind of rubbish is good 
enough for the purpose, where the concrete is + 
merely used to fill in foundation trenches. Pieces 
of deal ends, saw-dust, shavings, horsedung, and 
other unconsidered trifies are supposed under c. 
ordinary circumstances to give strength to the rs 
mixture, and answer quite as well as the more 
costly clean gravel and sand usually specified, to 
carry a superincumbent weight. Most architects 
specify cement for foundations because they have 
seen it used for the purpose elsewhere, or because 
others have used it, or because they do not think 
at all, but simply copy some document te which 
this material has been specified as a filling for 
foundation trenches. Indeed, some are clever 
enough to go out of their way to specify the use of 
concrete, where bricks and mortar would make a 
much better foundation than any concrete made 
from materials found in the locality. Brick or 
stone, for instance, built in the usual way with 
good mortar will make a much safer filling for 
foundation-trenches than dirty shingle mixed 
with the same mortar as a concrete, and it some- 
times happens that the latter has to be removed 
at great expense and replaced with the former— 
not in mortar, but in cement; for no one with 
any practical knowledge of building would ? 


subject which has on previous occasions 
engaged the president’s pencil. This repre- 
sents the beautiful restful bay, with its hilly 
background, and tiers of villas reposing in a 
cloudless sky. The painter takes his view 
from a terrace overlooking a calm azure sea, 
with sleeping Mentone in the distance. 
Flowers and shrubs luxuriate in the fore- 
ground. Mr. Severn has painted his subject 
with a familiar appreciation of the beauty of 
this delightful Mediterranean resort; the 
sunny atmosphere and serenity of the scene 
wave-form and colour. ‘Thelis realised. <« Fairy Loch,. near Loch 


ight through summer foliage stealing, 


nlight glimmers. Miss {da Kirk- 


overhanging trees and hills of this romantic 
spot. ‘‘In Conway Bay” (277) Mr. Severn 


gives us another subject of interest in the 


> 


distant white crests of incoming | by E. J. Duval, is a clever piece of sea study 


brilliant sketch of a quay-wall. R. A. R. 


mnnered. His sunset subject, “On the Marshall, a disciple of the finished land. underpin any work with brick or stone in mortar 


jok-Out ” (133), a young fisherman’s wife|scape, sends ‘The Downs at Eastbourne ” 
2 boat peering over the sea in the red (92); ‘Old Chestnut Trees at Herstmonceux 
are of the setting sun which illumines the 
rizon, is sympathetically painted. Fred. 


irgess’s 
werlng 


nybeare has a pleasing study of olives| seascapes we must place F. J. Aldridge’s 
)). *‘At Rest” is a strong sketch of a|‘‘A Pilot Wanted ” (84). The atmosphere 


er by 


‘ 


-a thatched and dilapidated cottage, | for a lightship in a rough sea, are truthfully 
Jeserted”’ (117), and ‘‘A Berkshire Village” | painted. Few figure-subjects are exhibited. 
) drawn with much care and feeling. A One of the best is Edward Tayler’s study of 
ver and spirited sketch is Miss Rose|a fair little girl resting her head ona table 


ugi’s ‘ 
xon’s ‘‘ 


pression of the dressed throng seated| chair (No. 184). Restful and sympathetic 
aeath the foliage of the trees. W. Lec|is O. Duassut’s “At Eventide ” (120), 


nkey, 


utor, sends a vigorously-drawn sketch of| trees against an evening sky, which is re- 
Jottages at Strand-on-the-Green ” (48). | flected in a stream. Fresh and atmospheric 
» Hankey can conyey his meaning in a|is Herbert J. Finn’s “ Selling Fish, Hol- 


when cement is to be obtained. Concrete is a 
valuable material if there are weak spots in the 
foundations, or if there are holes to be filled up, 
always provided the materials are absolutely 
clean; if, on the contrary, the shingle is dirty 
and the cement poor in quality, the use of concrete 
made from such is dangerous in the highest 
degree. For foundations the shingle may be 
coarse—that is, it may be broken roughly to 
red. Dix ; i ; about an inch cube. There is no use in specify- as 
Fred ixey, whose drawings | and colour, and the labouring vessels making ing thet % shalt ber-beokeni to! pass-throngh-an : 
inch ring, for no one will take the trouble to 
pass every stone through such a ring. An in- 
spection of the ballast-heap will suffice to show 
if the stones are broken to about the proper re 
size. The sand and finer ballast shvuld fill wats 
up the interstices between the larger lumps, 
and the quantity necessary to do this may . 
be ascertained near enough for all practical a 
purposes by filling any large measure with the 
coarse shingle, and then shaking down through +e 
it the finer materials, until the measure will take E 
no more. ‘The ballast should be angular, or what ig 


Castle” (273) shows the same careful study 
in the foliage under a warm sunset light. 
“‘Corner of a Meadow,” with its| There is a want of breadth in Mr. Marshall’s 
grass, is pretty ; near it, Crawford | otherwise conscientious work. Amongst the 


‘Sketch in a Cornfield,” and Mima| (104), and Miss Anne Pedder’s figure of a 
Rotten Row” is more of a colour] little girl in an old, straight-backed arm- 


an able and promising con-|an old homestead surrounded by bare 


rwashes and touches of colour. E. Sachse’s | land.” The sea and wet sand with its groups geologists call sub-angular, like the flint pebbles 


tks, ‘‘ After Rain, Winchelsea” (52) and | of fisherfolk (125) are skilful. Miss K. Jex 
Vinchelsea Marshes ” (60), and one or two| Blake, in her ‘ Early Morning, Christ- 
ers show also a commendable simplicity | church” (175) and ‘Ebb Tide,” is simple 


dlycott 


wing of ‘St. Ouen, Rouen,” showing | its broken foreshore. Miss Winifred Oliyer| distance. Questions are frequently asked in the 


tower 


a picturesque street, and other studies of | we may take her Yorkshire landscape|Nzws as to the span that may safely be covered 
tinental cities are, as usual, characterised | sketches (182, 192). Very few architectural | With concrete. The querists frequently omit to 


good 


ugh the drawing is not always faultless. 
@ Barton has made herself familiar with 
architectural, or rather, street, landscape | Cathedral, and W. P. Nichol’s ‘‘ Eglise de 
he Metropolis, and in this branch she is| St. Paterne, Orleans” (301). Other drawings 

sed. Her small studies of ‘‘ Crom-| and sketches are by R. Wane (319), bold and| span with cement concrete 9in. thick at the 
| Road” (74), the Embankment, the | vigorous; ‘‘Satistied,” a clever study of a| springing and 3in. thick at the crown without 
mes, and many Western suburbs are|child asleep at table (315), by Lexden L. | any ironwork imbedded in it. Seven days after 
| known. In the first named she has 
icted this western roadway, with the 
file of the Museum under a mist or hazy | ‘‘A Sussex Pastoral,” by Chas. J. Adams; 
it of rose tint. Asa study of atmosphere, 


i winte 
able. 
Sands 


» & nice study of sunlight ; Rose Douglas’s 
ue Basse ” (70); Helen 0’Hara’s wonder- 


ndli 


thern 


landling and strength of colour. Hubert|ané broad, as is Miss M. Bernard’s hayfield 


found in Thames ballast. Perfectly rounded 
pebbles make weak concrete, especially as sand 
with rounded grains will probably be used with 
it, and in these localities, where rounded shingle 
tL 61d | and sand can only be obtained, it will pay in the Bs. 
is a large contributor. His| sketch (186), and her ferry sketch (200) with | end to briag crushed granite or trap rock from a “ite 


and lantern of church at the end| is another lady artist who gives promise, if | ‘‘ Intercommunication’’ Column of the Burtping 


say what weight the concrete is to carry, and 
whether such weight is to be concentrated on the 
centre of the concrete, or distributed over the 
entirearea. For the guidance of those who con- 
template covering large spaces with cement con- 
crete, the writer has just covered a 13ft. Gin. 


colour and picturesque qualities,|sketches are to be seen. Miss F. Pellin 
Hall sends a sketch of the fine old Per- 
pendicular gateway of St. Augustine, Bristol 


Pocock; ‘*Going into Dock,” by Nora| the concrete was laid the centre was removed, and 
Davison ; ‘‘ Unlading” (348), by E. Nesbitt; | the slab carried 5cwt. without trace of failure, 
the weight being concentrated in the centre. In 
this case the cement was Messrs. Francis’s, Nine 
Elms, fine-ground cement, that sent out in small 
bags, the ballast being crushed trap rock passed 
through an inch sieve, and the proportions two of 
others on the screens. shingle to one of cement. Broken bricks are 

Or? —__ sometimes used for concrete-making, and these, 
A church institute is about to be built at Ottery|if hard and well burnt, answer admirably for 
ng of sea-waves and foam, ‘A St. Mary, from plans by Mr. Edward George | floors and other places under cover, but, com- 
Gale” (79), ‘‘Over Waves and Warren, M.S.A,, Commercial Chambers, Exeter. | pared with gravel or broken stone, the material is 


‘* Lowland Pastures,” by Maud Peel; 
‘Chelsea Pensioners,” by Hdith Henniker ; 


r afternoon sky, the sketch is ad- : 2 : 
** Wild Flowers in the Engadin” (431), and 


A few capital renderings are ‘‘ On 
» Katwyk,” by Herbert J. Finn 
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porous, and should not be used where damp con- 
crete would be objectionable. A concrete upper 
floor transmits every sound to a room below ; 
hence it is always necessary in a dwelling-house 
to adopt some means to deaden the sounds where 
they may bea nuisance. 


40. The concrete floors and roofs are to be 
executed with concrete as described, the roofs 
to be flat, Gin. thick, and to have a skeleton 
framing of rolled-iron joists, 4Zin. deep, and 
weighing 13lb. to the toot, the joists to be 
spaced 4ft. from centre to centre; the floors are 
to be Gin. thick, and to be laid in all cases on a 
layer of broken bricks 6in. thick, well rammed. 


In this case the scullery, coal-cellar, and larder 
in each house were covered with concrete on 
joists, as specified. The cement used for con- 
crete roofing should be of good quality. It 
should be finely ground, for all that portion of 
the contents of a cement sack or cask which will 
not pass through the finest sieve is only so much 
waste in the cement, and is practically equal 
to so much sand. This fact may be ascertained 
very easily by treating the residue left on sieve, 
of, say, 3,600 meshes to the square inch, with 
water, the latter will not combine with it, and the 
cement will be found, when the water has evapo- 
rated, in isolated dry grains as when caught in 
the sieve. The active valuable portion of any 
Portland cement is, therefore, that which is 
ground to an impalpable powder, and all else is 
equivalent to so much sand. A finely-ground 
cement will weigh less to the bushel than one 
coarsely ground : hence the heavy cements are not 
necessarily good cements. Engineers usually 
test cements for tensile strength in the form of 
briquettes, having from 1 to 2sq.in. of section 
at the narrowest part. The writer’s experience 
of such testing is that it is of little value; for 
in a building cement is never exposed to a tensile 
stress. The results obtained by breaking briquettes 
are strangely discordant; some pieces from the 
same mixing of cement carrying twice as great a 
stress without injury than others; and finally, 
in actual working, cement is mixed, and sand 
and gravel added in kind and quantity 
altogether different to the method pursued 
in the laboratory. The safest plan for the 
architect or builder to pursue when cement 
is required for roofs, or for concrete to span open- 
ings, is to obtain it from some maker of repute. 
A word of warning here as to concrete flats or 
roofs. The writer has constructed many with 
wood supports, iron supports, and no supports 
of any kind. None were ever water-tight for 
any time, and all were eventually covered with 
asphalte. The flat roof of cement concrete only 
proved the best, and, as might have been expected, 
those with wood supports the worst. Whenever, 
therefore a flat concrete roof is put on any build- 
ing, provide for covering it with asphalte, not 
that vile mixture of pitch and tar builders call 
asphalte, but the real article from the Jura 
Mountains. It does not follow, however, that 
because the real asphalte is specified, and paid 
for, that it will be always a success. The writer 
employed a firm in Cannon-street to asphalte a 
rain-water tank on a rooftop. Being specialists, 
he never interfered, directly or indirectly, with the 
workmen, who were all foreigners. When the 
work was completed it appeared to be well done, 
and was paid for within a few months of comple- 
tion. Some short time after the asphalte was 
observed to bulge out from the brickwork behind 
it, and after a further lapse of time a piece of the 
asphalte about a yard square came away from the 
brickwork altogether. On seeking the cause of 
this failure, it became obvious that it was the 
sun’s heat, for the spot where the failure occurred 
was directly exposed to the sun, and the surface 
was a vertical one. It appears that a certain 
quantity of pitch is added to asphalte when it is 
being boiled to make it flow freely. Too much 
pitch was probably added in this. case, and, 
softening with the sun’s heat, it fell off. One 
would have imagined that, for their own credit 
sake, the firm who did this work would at once 
have sent and repaired it. But, on complaint 
being made of the failure, they said “the bricks 
were at fault,’’ though they never saw the bricks, 
and knew nothing about them; then that ‘‘ when 
the work was finished it was approved of and paid 
for,” and, finally, that ‘they accepted no re- 
sponsibility in the matter.’’ . Now this is one of 
those cases which proves how absolutely neces- 
sary it is to have a hard-and-fast agreement with 
people who undertake work of this kind. Here 
& respectable firm are employed to asphalte a 


rain-water tank; they send men, materials, and | means of a large tap or 


plant over 150 miles into the country, the nature 
of the work is explained to them, and no sug- 
gestion or interference of any kind is offered. A 
carte blanche is given to the foreman in charge, 


whose only instruction is to do the work 


thoroughly well. Finally, the account is paid, 
and though a short time after the asphalting has 
proved a failure, the firm who executed the work 
decline all responsibility in the matter! It is 
necessary, then, to have an agreement ‘‘in black 
and white ’’? with such people, holding them re- 
sponsible for failure of their work at any time, 
when such failure results from their neglect, or 
incompetence, or carelessness on the part of their 
workmen. In all cases where concrete and 
broken bricks, as a substratum, are specified for 
any ground or basement floors, care should be 
taken that they are of the thickness mentioned. 
In this instance, though the concrete of such 
floors was specified to be 6in. thick, and the brick 
substratum 6in., on holes being made through the 
floors in a few places, it was found that the 
concrete was from 23in. to 3in. thick only, and 
in some places the bricks were altogether want- 
ing, ‘so that not one-half the material actually 
specified and provided for in the quantities was 
put in the work. 


41. It is optional with the builder to put in the 
footings of the walls with brickwork, as shown, 
or with concrete. In either case the concrete 
must be made with ground blue lias lime instead 
of Portland cement, the proportions being one 
of unslaked lime to four of cement. 


This item showed that it was quite unadvisable 
to allow the builder any option in the matter, for 
he never appeared to have quite made up his mind 
whether he would use concrete or brickwork, and, 
in fact, he used both, mixing them, to the great 
detriment of the work, as he thought proper or 
found convenient. The architect should then 
make up his mind definitely in what way the work 
is to be done, and specify it, leaving nothing 
optional with the contractor. If ordinary chalk 
lime is used in foundations, whether of brick, 
stone, or concrete, no matter how clean the mate- 
rials may be, if the soil is wet the foundations 
will never be dry, and the lime will always hold 
moisture—in fact, will remain a lime putty. 
Where expense is not considered, a mortar of 
Portland cement 1 part, clean sharp sand 
5 parts, will be used for all walling of brick- 
work and stonework, whether under or over 
the ground line. Next to this, a mortar of 
lias lime and clean sand is best. 


42. The drainage is to consist of three separate 
systems for each house—viz.: (1) Rain-water. 
(2) Slops, and (3) soil from the w.c.’s. 


It has already been stated that there was no 
public sewage system in the district, and that 
drainage was effected by means of cesspools in 
the chalk. The object of the three systems of 
sewage specified was that a rain-water tank might 
be built to catch rain-water, and that a special 
cesspool might, if necessary, take the slops only, 
as these would most likely soak away through the 
chalk, leaving a main cesspool for w.c. drainage, 
which might be cleaned out if necessary. For 
the present, the three systems of pipes were to 
discharge into one common cesspool; but the 
arrangement permitted the disconnection, without 
much expense, of any system when desired. 
Though the quantities provided the requisite 
length of piping to lay the three separate kinds of 
drains as described, on inspecting the completed 
work, two systems only were laid—viz., soil and 
slops, and rain-water. The contractor explained 
that he put two only, because he thought them 
quite enough ! Insome cases slops may be got rid 
of, in fairly porous soil for instance, by leading the 
chief drain into a garden, and then placing a 
number of ordinary field drains in connection with 
it. These should be spread out like a fan and con- 
tinued for a distance of from ten to twelve feet from 
the main socketed pipe. In this way all the slop- 
water from the bedrooms, baths, and scullery 
sinks will be disposed of, and a fair amount of 
nutriment provided for the roots of flowers or 
vegetables. Slops treated in this way should 
flow directly through the pipes by gravitation, 
and not be stored in tanks to be pumped out as 
wanted, for this involves an unnecessary amount 
of labour. In places where the soil is not 
sufficiently porous 'to absorb the slop-drainage a 
tank may be built in some position where the 
ground slopes, so that the water may be drawn 
off in buckets or watering-pots for garden use by 


plugs 

from which slops have to be pump 
be used in the last extremity. A rain 
should be built to catch rain-water from 
of every detached house in the country. - 
underground tanks rain-water will re 
and sweet for an indefinite period; but : 
water if stored in tanks above ground, 
under cover or in the open, will stink i 
days. Every attempt to store rain-water 
condition where it is exposed to light 
will prove a failure. 


43. All drain-pipes are to be of stoneware, glk 
socketed, straight, and smooth inside, and 
bends, junctions, and other purpose 
fittings are to be provided where requir 


Some makers’ pipes are rough inside, so m 
so as to obstruct the drainage. ‘They are 
quently crooked, with small and short sock 
and the pipe material is more like glazed b 
than the best ‘‘ stoneware.’’ Faulty pipes of: 
kind should be avoided. <A favourite plan 
some builders, when they run short of jun 
is to knock a hole in the side of the main 
and let the branch into it, making good the 
with cement. This should not be allowed 
junctions should be made with pipes sp 
prepared for the purpose. 


44, The drain-pipes are to be 4in. diam 
inside, laid to a fall of not less than 4in 
10ft. No pipes are to be laid in the trenc 
until the latter are properly graded to the 
tended slope. In laying the pipes, they s 
rest on the ground for their full length, 
sockets being let into the bottom of the trenc: 
The joints are to be made with Portland cem 
and care must be taken to wipe out the 
of the pipes at each joint as soon as that j 
is made, and before the cement sets. 
The drains should not be laid until all 

scaffolding round the outside of the buildin 

removed. Commencing at the foot of eac. 
waste, or rain-water pipe, the trench shoul 
opened to that point where they eventually 
charge, and the bottom of the trench or tren 
should be cut to an even slope throughout, 
minimum being that specified. In many ins 

the pipes are laid resting on their sockets; bu’ 
good work the sockets will be let into the grou 
that the pipes may rest their full length on 

Before a joint is made, a cord is tied roun 

bundle of hay or some soft material ; 

thrust into the first pipe, and should fit tigh 

The cord is passed through another pipe, and 

cement then placed in the socket of the first 

the second pipe, on being laid into the socke 
the first, and the joint well flushed all round 
cement, is cleaned out by drawing the pl 
hay through both pipes; this, F deen then 
made joint, wipes out all superfluous cement. 
plug is again inserted in the second pipe, 
third is laid in the same way, and so on, un 
are laid, taking care to wipe out every joint 
fully immediately after it 1s made. i 


45. No drain is to be covered up for twelve 
- after all the joints are made and completed 
until the same shall have been inspected 
approved of by the architect. oe 
This is a very important clause, and one 
sidered by some builders to be ‘‘ more honou 
in the breach than in the observance.” 
this particular case the ground was invaria 
closed after every few feet of drains had beer 
laid, so that at the final inspection of the work 
was quite impossible to tell how the drains 
been laid without opening the ground in p 
above them. The object in providing that 
drains are not to be covered for 12 hours, is # 
the joints may not be broken in rammin 
thrown into the trenches. The usual 
doing this work is to fill the trenches within’ 
hour or so after the pipes are laid, and then 
the whole in a savage manner. Of cours 
the newly-made cement joints are broken 
the sewage leaks into the trenches. Th« 
always a difficulty in laying drains in 
ground, for it invariably sinks, carrying th 
with it ; and it is almost impossible to lay 
to a uniform fall in virgin soil and made grout 
for the settlement is irregular.. The only h 
for this appears to be the taking up and relayt 
of the drains when the newly-made soil 
settled down all it is likely to go. 


Keighley Town Council have decided to : 
for power to borrow £6,250 to erect + 
dwellings. 4) ae 
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GNING OF STEEL BRIDGES, 
ORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XVIII. 
NSTEAD of employing the polygon of forces 
_ as in our last article, to determine the mag- 
itude of the resultant of any number of forces, 
he same result can be obtained by a combination 
f algebra and trigonometry. Let two forces, 
Band A O, in Fig. 1, be inclined at an angle 6, 
ad let it be required to find the resultant AD. 
rom the point D drop a perpendicular D F on 
1 line of one of the forces AC produced to F. 
ince A B and CD are parallel to one another, 
ih of the angles marked § are equal to one 
nother. In the triangle A D F— 

: AD'=AF#‘+DF*.,....., e240) 
ub AF = AC + CF, and consequently, squaring 
th sides of the equation, we have— 

‘ AF! = (AC + CF)....... wee e(2) 
ich, by expanding, becomes— 

r AF? = AC? + CF? + 2AC x CF....(3) 
) that from equation (1) we get— 

D? = AC? +CF2+2ACxCF+ DF*?.,(4) 
the right-angled triangle OD F, in Fig. 1— 

‘ DF=CD'-OF ...,.,, w+ (5) 
bstituting this value for D F* in equation (4), 
» obtain— 

D?= AC?+CF+2ACx CF 

+ CD2 — CF*’,,....(6) 
ducing, equation (6) becomes — 

p AD? = AC?+CD2+2AC x CF....(7) 
it from the diagram— 

f= CD x cos.6,andCD=AB .,...... (8) 


* making these substitutions, we finally 


ABC in Fig. 3 represent a skeleton elevation of Consequently, by the rule, the former is in ten. 
a triangular frame or truss, supported at the | sion—that is, a tie ; and the latter in compression. 
points B and C, and loaded with a weight at the| The reactions at each point of support can be 
apex A. Before proceeding to draw the lines | found by the graphic method, whether they are 


advisable to investigate generally by inspection 
the manner in which the weight affects, or may 
be likely to affect, the members of the truss. 
The first point to which attention should be 
directed is the position of the weight, for upon 


FIG.2. 


that important particular depends the value of 
the respective reactions at the points of supports. 
In the present instance the weight is placed half- 
way between the supports, and the reactions are 
consequently each equal to half the weight, and 
to one another. Restricting our inquiry for 
the moment to one-half of the truss, half the 
weight may be supposed to. be transmitted 
through the part of the frame AC to the point 
of support C in the direction of the arrow 
on the prolongation of the line AC. At the 
point C, the transmitted weight, which evidently 
induces in its passage a stress upon A C, is resisted 
by the support C, and by it ultimately transferred 
to the earth, the great final receptacle for weights 
and pressures of every description. Upon the line 
A A, showing by the arrow the direction of the 
action of the weight, set off, upon any convenient 
scale, the line A D equal to it, in pounds or tons 
or any other unit, but tons for preference. From 
the point D draw DE and DF parallel to AB 
and AC, and the lines A E and AF will give 
the stresses upon the parts of the frame A B and 
: : youn De Ce : 4 AC. From the point C set off CG equal to AF, 
Another diagram is given in Fig. 2, in which and, resolving it into its components, we ob- 
3 angle between the two given forces is greater | tain the vertical reaction G R and the horizontal 
in 90 ; but the diagram is drawn nearly | stress CR, which is the pull on the part BO of 
tical with that in Fig. 1, go as to render 4/ the truss. It is obvious that in the present in-/ AC, and the tensile stress upon BO, in Fig. 4 
mparison more simple. In this instance B C is| stance it would be sufficient to set off, or, as it is/as indicated by the same letters, As a check, 


technically termed, ‘‘plot’’ half the weight A K | locate another pole at Z,, in Fig. 5, and perform 
upon the line A A,, and draw K F parallel to BC, | the same operation by transferring the remedies 
for we shall always have— lines to Fig. 4. It will be found that the line 

AF=CG. KF=CR. AK=KD=GR. |N4Z,, which cuts the line of loads AD at the 


The amount and direction of the stresses upon | 8*™° P oint, N in Fig. 5, will be parallel to the 
the different members of the truss have been now 
ascertained ; but their character or sense, as it is 
termed —that is, whether they are compressive or 
tensile—has yet to be determined. The following 
rule is of universal application. If the weight, 
stress, cr force acts in any direction within the 
angle formed by the inclination of two members 
of a truss, both undergo stresses of a compressive |_ 
nature. But should the action be in the direction 
of, and within the angle formed by the prolonga- 
tion of the two members, the stresses are tensile. 
If, again, the direction of the action lies within 
the angle formed by the prolongation of one 
member and the original direction of another, 
then the member whose prolongation constitutes 


reproduction of Fig. 3, set off theline A, A, equal 
to A D in the same diagram, and, in Fig. 5, make 
AD equal and parallel to the same lines. The 
line A D is called the line of loads, which in this 
instance is limited to one—namely, that situated 
at the apex A of the triangular truss. Locate a 
pole anywhere, as at the point Z. Draw A Z and 
DZ joming the extremities ‘of the line of loads, 
with the pole. From the point A, in Fig. 4 draw 
A, B, parallel to AZ, and A, Bs parallel to D Z ; 
join the points B, B, by a straight line, B,—B,,. 
A line drawn in Fig. 5 from the pole Z parallel 
to B:—B, will meet the line of loading AD in 
the point N, and divide it into the two reactions 
AWN and AD, which we know, d priori, are equal 
to one another. From the points A and D in 
Fig. 5 draw AF and DF parallel to AB and 
AC in Fig. 4, and from their point of intersec- 
tion, F in Fig. 5, draw FN parallel to BO, in 
Fig. 4. Then the lines AN, AF, and FN will 
be equal to the reaction at either point of support, 
the compressive stress upon the struts A B and 


D=1/ (AC*+A BY 2. ACx A Boos, Byte. (8) 
In Fig. 1, which is drawn to scale to act asa 
ack, the values of the different symbols and 
es are— 


» . AB = 20, AC = 40, and = 60° 
m which the resultant can be calculated. 


. 


FiG.1, 


) resultant, AB and BD the two forces, 

16 the angle between them. From the point 

lrop the perpendicular B F on the line repre- 

ting the force AC = BD. Then in the 

ht-angled triangle BC F we haye— 
BC? = BF + FC, 

irom Fig. 2— 

RY = AB? — AFtand FO = (AC — AF). 


manding, we find, squaring both sides of the 
ation— 


PC? = AC? —- 2AC x AF -- A F?, 
a which we obtain for the resultant— 
) BC = AB? + AC? ~ 2AC x AF, 
| from the diagram — 
LF = AB x cos, g, and ¢ = (180° — 4), 
hat finally the value of the resultant is— 


m= 4/ (AB? + ACt~— 2AC x AB x cos. ). 
f will be seen that in this example the sign of 


‘second part of the equation is altered to 
us, which, in fact, constitutes the whole 
alg kre value ey the two resultants. 
Same alteration in the sign could have been 
ected by bearing in mind that— 

cos. (180° — 8) = — cos. ¢; 


& separate proof has been given to demon- 
te that the one calculation could be performed 
spendently of the other. 

8 a ae example of the application of the 
iciple of the resolution of forces, yet one from 
ch a great deal of instruction and information 


corresponding line N Z, in the funicular polygon: 
in Fig. 4. 

As yet there is in the application of this prin- 
ciple nothing to indicate whether the separate 
component parts of the truss are under a com- 
pressive or a tensile stress. In other words, the 
character of the stresses is still unknown, and to 
ascertain it we must have recourse to the diagram 
of stresses shown by the full lines AD, AF, 
DF, and FN in Fig. 4. Of these four forces, 
the direction of the first, or that of the reactions, 
is alone known, which is upwards, as shown by 
the arrow. in Fig. 5. Now follow round the poly- 
gon in the same order, placing arrows as drawn 
in the figure, and then transfer them in the same 
direction to the parts of the truss in Fig. 4, when 
it will be seen that the stresses along the parts 
AB and AC act in the direction towards the 
joints at B and C, while that on BC acts away 
from the same points. The former are in com- 
pression andthe latter in tension. Since the 
number, amount, and the position of the various 
loads placed upon any beam, girder, or truss are 
all known data, from which the separate reactions 
are easily calculated, the stress diagram can be, 
and generally is, used without the polar or funi-. 
cular polygon. 

In the simple example before us the stresses 
upon the different parts of the truss can be readily. 
obtained algebraically. Put 4 for the angle be- © 


FIG.3, 


one of the sides of the angle is under tension, and 
the other in compression. Apply this rule to the 
parts of the truss in Fig. 3. The weight at the 
apex A acts in the direction A—Aj, that is 
within the angle formed by the parts AB and 
A C, which are therefore both in compression, and 
are struts. Now, to find the character of the 
stresses upon the points of support and the 
member BC, it will be seen that at the point C 
the stress upon AO, that is CG acts within the 
angle formed by the prolongation C R of the part 


respecting its general use may be required, let | BO, and the original line of the support CC,. 


giving the values of the different stresses, it is | equal or unequal. In Fig. 4, which is partly a~ 


tween A Bor AC and BC and Rand R,-for the] supply will not affect the machine so as to cause 
two reactions which are known to be, when W is 


made equal to the total weight— ‘ 


Behe s. 


any shock on the pipes within the building, and 
they have to bear all the sudden increase of 
pressure. To relieve this stress to which the 
pipes would be subjected, relief valves are some- 
times fixed, although the author ventures to think 
not often enough. In direct-acting and suspended 
lifts the danger resulting from any pipe connec- 
tion breaking is infinitesimal, since diaphragms 
are, or should be, always placed in the joint next 
the cylinder in order to regulate the speed of the 
lift in its ascent, and this will similarly prevent 
any excessive velocity of the cage when descending. 
The orifice in this diaphragm should always be 
well tapered on both sides so that the loss of 
pressure may be minimised to, say, three per cent. 
To determine the diameter of a hole serving the 
required purpose, the author has found that the 
folowing simple and practical formula (deduced 
from a more elaborate one given by Mr. Henry 
Adams) is reliable and accurate to less than one 
per cent. of the ideal. 
"7 Diy 


Making C and T to represent the compressive and 
tensile stresses on each strut and on the tie re- 
spectively. Their values are given by the equa- 
tions— : : 
c= x cosec. 6. T= x cot. 6. 

The value of 9 in the case of inclined struts has 
a range from 90° to a minimum as low as 20°. It 
is not advisable to make 4 less than the latter 
limit, because so much additional material is 
required in the form of stiffening and bracing to 
prevent the strut being subjected to stresses of a 
transverse character, that it almost completely 
loses its distinguishing and valuable qualities, 
and becomes virtually a built-up or trussed beam 
in itself. When § = 45°, which is, under certain 
conditions, the most economical angle for the 
inclined struts in large girders we have 


Cot. =1andT = W 


9 ee es ee 

S34 m 4/p 
when d@ and D represent the respective diameters 
of the orifice and ram in inches; the velocity 
of the lift in feet per second; m the multiplying 
power; and P the main pressure in pounds per 
square inch. This formula, when the main 

pressure is 7001b., works out as 


a= Do 
220 m 
When the well-known Paris accident brought 


that is, the horizontal tensile stress equals the 
vertical load. f 
' We have only to consider now the principle of 
the method of sections as applied to the example 
we have selected in order to demonstrate how the 
whole of the four modes of dealing with the 
determination of the stresses on the members of a 
truss are simply different ap to _ oer 
hile, therefore, they are all equa ossible o a f i 
De slioditen they are fot all atlas ane to the | #bout the abolition of the practice of balancing the 
same example, the scope of some of them being | 44d weight of the ram and cage in direct-acting 
limited by the proportions of large girders and lifts by overhead gear, and the introduction of 
trusses, the number of their component members, hydraulic balances, makers who hitherto had 
the different angles at which they are inclined. considered this class of lift inherently safer than 
Numerous other conditions of a purely practical | tose which depended upon the support of chains 
character, which are known only to those en- | °* TOpes nar not Ape ae to say ei they were 
gaged in the designing of such structures, are con- | 20W = rend ante. by pastes sey iifts, es 
tinually presenting themselves, and require special ie gt ¥ flap de : en e : 4 nee 0 
treatment. Many of these lend themselves readily |? die pag A - Pitre ypu eh, SUDe Wer 
to fulfilment by one or other of the four methods CYMNCer, ANG 38) therefore, not SuCA 6 protection 
in our category ; but the solution of the problems | #"°™ risk ded li a case of a simple direct-acting 
which they give rise to is frequently only attained | OT Suspended lift; for it is impossible to place any 
by the application of any one particular principle, diaphragm in the connection between the hoisting 
at a sacrifice of time and labour which renders | #24, balancing cy linders. Hence should the pipe 
the employment of it impracticable. Exactly as Sdcaien 8 ayier A ri ane, pores ee the 
the skilled artisan and workman will, with a due| Water may oscillate freely) fail, the full weight 
regard to efficiency. and making a ‘thorough of the ram, cage, and passengers act to force the 
good job of it,’’ select the shortest and quickest han oul ‘i po hes mies ay provide ah Os 
mode of doing his work, so will the experienced | 5 a Mery agg FORESSL PEW toe anes a ? 
and skilful professional man adopt a similar course | *2.Ure “i jo aey ge Wes Hae Se ee phe ty e 4 
in the pursuit of his own particular avocation. de. ee pperan a be rr ipa y sn 1c rae 
It matters nothing what work he may be engaged | 28 Deen with hi 7 1 7: sasha 2 Soll in 
on—whether it be a roof-truss, a bridge-girder, gee ag ioe sik ei ts, and the fo aad 
a huge lifting crané, or a hundred-ton locomo- ite 18 a description of the arrangement :—The 
tive. We must reserve for our next article a | #t-ram is embraced by two brake-blocks, which, 
description and explanation of the ‘Method of | bY 4 system of toggle levers are connected with 
‘Sections ’’ as well as the application of it to a|*he piston-rod of a piston working in a small 
practical example. It forms a very valuable aid | DY int nets The back es piston eth 
to the checking of calculations arrived at by any lift-ovii d bate Tt “ Vth ovii nd. eiront with the 
one of the other methods, as the principle is ift-cylinder. the t-cy lin er should burst, and 
readily applied to any particular member of a | the water escape from it with a velocity sufficient 
girder, and, similarly to some other methods, to reduce the pressure within it so far that the lift 
Agiiande only accurately-drawn diagrams and descended quicker than its normal speed, the 


; : : ing | excess of pressure on the back of the piston 
pe een plotting; apd necurate stabs (not connected with the lift-cylinder), will 


cause the piston to move forward on the 
brake-cylinder, and so make the brake-clip the 
ram. By connecting the two inlet pipes 
of the brake-cylinder through a valve, the brake 
can be controlled by hand from the lift-cage, and 
can be used for locking the lift in any desired 
position, which was the object in view in design- 
ing the arrangement. One method is for use 
when the pressure in the mains is less than the 
pressure in the direct-acting cylinder; but by 
means of a differential ram passing out through 
the back cover, the apparatus can be proportioned 
for cases in which the pressure in the mains is 
higher than in the lifting cylinder. A second 
design of ram-grip is fitted on a low-pressure 
direct-acting lift. The lift ram is embraced by 
a grip-ring lined with wood and made in two 
pieces, hinged on a bolt and made to clip the ram 
by two springs. These springs are compressed 
and the ring forced open by a wedge connected 
with one arm of a crank-lever, which is mounted 
‘in carriages and actuated by the pressure of water 


SAFETY APPLIANCES FOR ELEVATORS. 


AS. a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held 

at the Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, on Monday evening, Mr. Wm. George 
Peirce, President, in the chair, a paper was read 
by Mr. Herbert W. Umney, Associate, on 
‘* Safety Appliances for Elevators.” 

The author commenced by commenting on the 
fact that although lift machinery had often been 
discussed by different societies, yet the accessories 
had received but scant notice. He said that the 
importance of the detail selected as the subject 
of his paper was too obvious to require any 
apology, brought home to everyone as it had 
been by the recent sad death of a member of 
the profession. The author continued :—The 
first weak point in hydraulic lifts, which is 
patent to all, is the effect of any hammer 
action that arises when the machine is stopped or 
started suddenly. This shock is in no way trans- 
mitted to the mains, as consumers are always 
required (where the supply enters their premises) 
to fix a valve which shall not only act as a stop- 
cock but also asa back pressure and retaining- 
valve, in order that any failure in the power 


brake-chamber. When the lift is at work, ‘the 
pressure on the piston is sufficient to force the 
‘wedge in so as to allow the ram to pass freely up 


it to descend. This stop-valve thus concentrates 


in the lift-cylinder on the piston in the auxiliary | 


and down. If the cylinder or pipe bursts, the| — 
‘pressure would be decreased, and the weight off 


the piston would withdraw t 
the springs to tighten up the; 
ever, were not considered b ‘a 
well sufficiently reliable for 
passengers travelling in direct-acting h 
lifts fitted with water balances, so he 
that a brake-valve should be made and f 
the four lifts at St. Bartholomew’s Hosp 
order to minimise any risk. The valve is 
as near as possible to the lifting cylinde 

ordinary working conditions the pres 
either side of the valve does not vary m 
20lb., so that a light spiral spring will ea 
keep the valve open. Should a pipe burst, 
pressure on the upper side of the valve is re 
and the valve closes, leaving only a small h 
the water to escape through. This hole is us 
about a quarter of an inch diameter, so th 
sudden closing of the valve does not caus 
shock, and the lift is enabled to descend g 
ally. Another design of valvé to fulfils 
conditions has been devised. Extendin 
wards from the valve-disc is a spindle, 
passes through a stufting-box in a cylin 
chamber, in which is a_ piston carri 

the said spindle. At the bottom of | 
cylinder is an orifice, leading to a pipe communi: 
cating with the hydraulic main. Above fl 
piston, and between it and the underside of tk 
cover of the cylinder, is a spiral spring coil 

round the spindle. When the stop-valve whic 
governs the water supply from the accum 
is opened, the water enters the cylinder by 
orifice, the piston is forced upwards, com 
ing the spring, and the valve is raised to p 


and 


Some idea of the effectiveness of such a val 
be obtained bya consideration of the sp 
which it will allow the lift to fall compared 
the rapid descent of Lloyds’ lift where the rece 
accident occurred. The pressure on the wal 
in the cylinder, due to the weight of the 
&e., 
equal to a head of 702ft. ‘The velocity 
water due to such a head equals 212ft. pe 
second, so that the quantity of water flowi 


out 


was 67c.ft. per minute. This volume of wate 
would require a 4in. ram of 768ft. in length 
displace it, and this represents the speed p 
minute at which the cage fell. Had such a brak 
valve been used, the cage would have descend 
only at one twenty-fifth of the speed. Perfe 
safety would have been equally well attained, ai 


the 


speed—namely, 120ft. per minute—if a diaph 
had been placed next the cylinder to regula 
speed of its ascent. The diameter of the orifice 


the 


formula already given, would have been 
in diameter—that is, its area would ha 
about one-tenth of that of the pipe. ‘ 
which broke in this case was of a smaller size t! 
that usually joining the liftand balance cyli 
together: otherwise the speed would have b 
almost three times as great as that at which t 
cage actually fell, or nearly sixteen times 7 
normal speed. Rea 


Ed 
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acting above the valve, keeps it firmly 


was about 300lb. per square inch, wh i 


of the cylinder when the connection bro 


lift would have descended at the ordins 


diaphragm, as calculated by the p 


= pressure of water in pounds per 8q 


= head of water in feet = 702. 

= velocity of water in feet per 
-=4/29H = 00%) se ee 

= quantity of water in cubic feet p 
escaping = 60VAC, =| 

= area of pipe in square feet = 
13227 it 


1a ae Lee 
= coefficient of contraction of A 


a 1 


= diameter of pipe in inches = 1*: 
= diameter of cylinder in inches = 


2 ee 2618 ~ 1618 x ae as 
= 1596, ,*. C = °6265- 


! cae ree 
= of, 2618 — 1618 x 


Ml 


ing round a 24in. pulley is no less than 22 tons, 
which is increased to 50 tons on a 104in. pulley. 
The life of such a rope passing round pulleys of 
different diameters under a load of l4cwt. was 
shown on diagram, plotted from actual experi- 
ments, but its life may be doubled if oiled with 
the regularity that a chain doing similar duty 
would be. Again, the life of ropes made in the 
Eenery way is not more than one-half that of 
: : those in which the wires are laid in the same 
fin Ke ated ete 2 catemuaed direction with the strands on account of the 
b S abe fitted’ on cages so as to arrest their | CUtting action of the wires on one another, but 
Fon Ss Pan tho Buda a ohain or ropes fail. A which is reduced to a minimum in the type of 
sign Of one of the earlier arrangements was rope known as Lang’s lay. A consideration of 
to a goods lift cage. The cage is made the condition under which a portion of lift ropes 
eo ancl erizon fama guspended from work will show they are not too favourably used, 
Beat ‘l pe bari and’ tie’ ro ie Piuedon i but are subject to reverse stresses whereby the 
i rig dity. ve the centre between these | life of the rope is reduced by one-half. The size 
ites, to form a means of suspension, a flat eye- of pulley required for such a rope as indicated by 
KO Pessod and held on tho undor-side by a| fiers, sctording to Profesor Unwin, should 
x : : fs es W. - 
cite, He wenger peso ae esha mined by calculation from an empirical formula 
J ? ‘ . 
1 at the centre levers are keyed. ach of these ae Y Pent eee ee ano joni 
ers is connected by a pair of links to the eye- L gag aod nk ro N ( ei - ay y hen » 
Eso that when the cage is suspended the spring |.— aie te ie res fea Picton & z D the 
leflected and the levers raised, so as to free the| 4.0) Tecessary to cause fracture, an 2 


ns from the guides between which the lift runs. reaper tate! i Mes Sah ipl Wie 
—= , — . 9 > 


tig Hae y ee oy enaeeipas ne seen that manufacturers of lifts do not far trans- 


i oe ‘a ee 
= 60 VA > = 60 x 212 x 
= 67e.ft. per miriute. . 
p of descent of 4in, Tam when pipe broke 


SEL I28 Ve) war: . 
So a 767°9ft. per min, 


imum rate of descent of ram with brake- 
“167-9 x 252 
awe 1-955. 


The author considers the following theoretical 


esting as exemplifying the simplest adaption of 
the elementary principles of mechanics. The 
strength of the spring usually is such that 7Ib. 
extends it lin., and the balance-weight is made 
equal to 301b. ; but which may in effect be equal 
to as much as double that amount, according to 
circumstances—i.e., the increasing velocity of 
the falling cage. While the cage travels at a 
uniform velocity, the tension on the spring only 
equals the weight ; but any increased acceleration 
immediately extends the spring, and to such an 
extent that it is necessary to put an initial stress 
of 45lb. on the spring in order that the gear may 
not come into action too rapidly. To find the 
relation between the velocity of the cage and the 
amount of extension of the spring— 


Let— m = mass of weight, w = 30lb. 

x = CP (P being point where spring 
joined to rope). . 

y = CQ (Q being point where spring 
fixed to cage). 

T = total tension on in pounds. 

E = original tension of spring = 6°428in. 

é = extra extension of spring = y¥ —z~— Bi 

F= ee pehicks will extend spring lft. 


= 30°7ft. per min, + 


Acceleration downwards of cage = @ = ay 


: ps 244s gress by using a 2ft. pulley in order to insure dt 
ue grip. the tee lifer .Which in this case serve that the ropes do not wear out rapidly. Now, as : : a? x 
oo A de ie he ie Saag grace regards the practical application of these remarks. | Equation of motion of P= T — m yg = m dt 
ee eo ee ome © BTID | How often should Lfrrores b d? It 

i se ; ! pes be renewed : a 1 bag 
i ey spice hte SE ghee ty rope of Lang’s lay, the size quoted, be not oiled, Equation of motion of Q=ma =m ay 
oH id Prices dheuht Be of aavor tigi pipet * | it will stand 75,000 reverse stresses under a ten- ae 
ae Hostats tha thract th J a - ee: Got. TUuC~ | sion of about lécwt., and this will point to the CPUS Ge EN tS. paigrt ec T 
er hardly ever fixed a ite ‘top “of pe advisability of changing the ropes every three Ge) ae io dt ane 
are | years, in the case of a lift making 200 journeys ens 
Stee ae Z Frecpaanrit ie ae ane ata per day. The class of safety devices first adopted =m(atg)—F(e+E) -%4% = 

3 Ne eee re > SArTY | on tha introduction’ off four eire ropes for raising Pat 
load, lest, under the dynamic stress resulting 


the load was illustrated. A pair of ropes is taken 
down on either side of the cage, and each is 
carried to the framework at the bottom on oppo- 
site sides of the runners. Each rope is attached 
to an eye-bolt, passing through a guide spindle 
on the frame, so that all the stress of raising the 
load is transferred to the bottom of the cage. 
These eye-bolts swivel on the spindle, and pass 
through a J guide-bracket, between which a 
spring is compressed by a nut to such an extent 
that if a rope breaks, and the stress on the bolt- 
head is relieved, then the spring forces the bolt 
down to act on the one cam, which at the same 
time, by gearing, brings the others into play. 
There is, however, a limiting power for this 
spring, in order that the gear may not be brought 
into action whenever the empty cage descends. 
Such a gear, therefore, has one objection, inas- 
much as its efficiency depends on the force of the 
spring. To overcome this, several gears are now 
made. These arrangements vary in appearance 
as produced by different makers, although all 
embody the same principle. Such a gear cannot, 
however, be considered absolutely perfect, for a 
unique case has been recorded in which all four 
ropes broke at absolutely the same moment. To 
remedy this, a fifth rope might be carried over to| .’. 
the cage—not to carry any load, but to bring the 
gear into action in the event of such a remarkable 
coincidence as that referred to. The fifth idle 
rope is, however, capable of doing more valuable 
work if passed over a governor, for it would then 
bring the safety gears into action when the speed 
of the lift was excessive on its downward journey, 
as well as act in emergency cases when the four 
ropes failed. Governors are, without doubt, 
costly, if properly made, as they need to be in 
order to work well, and this may be the reason 
that they are not in greater favour. Another 
method of actuating the fifth rope, so as to effect 
the same object as gained by the use of a 
governor: The rope is passed over a pulley at 
the top of the lift and away to a small balance 
weight sufficient to keep a tension on the rope. 


n the motion of the lift being arrested by the 
ty gear, the bottom of the cage should fall out, 
did in one instance which came directly 
er the author’s notice. The exceptions to 
‘form of construction are few, except when 
load is considerable and the goods bulky. 
little ingenuity was required to alter the 
gn so that the grips were fixed to the bottom 
he, and in one arrangement serrated wedges 
used to grip the runners instead of cams. 
ther adaptation of the same principle which 
erlies the efficiency of such gears was arranged, 
was intended as an improvement on the old 
of constructing the cage.to fit the well-hole 
ach a degree that in case of accident the lift 
descend on an air cushion. A shutter is 
ed at the back of the cage, and supported in 
front by two springs, one on either side, 
ah are consequently extended on account of the 
sht of the plate. When the plate is raised up 
safety cams are set by means of levers. This 
gives its owner every satisfaction, but the 
fit derived is not from the change of air, but 
ue to the action of gravitation. With im- 
ements in steel wire rope manufacture, the 
ig-chain gave place to a rope, and the single 
in the case of a passenger lift to two or four 
8. This greater number is now most com- 

When four ropes are used they should each 
every one bear an equal share of the work, for 
eason that, should any pair of ropes be made 
try the load, those running idly would de- 
ate by constant bending to such an extent, 
when suddenly called upon to bear the 
en, the dynamic stress would be too great for 
| and the cage would be left to the action of 
safety gear. If a rope, under tension, is 
round a pulley, the resistance will be that 
to the bending of the individual wires as 
8, plus that due to the increased stiffness 
1 to the wires as a whole, on account of their 
y laid into one another. The resistance to 
ing, on the part of the individual wires, is 
2st where small pulleys are employed, and 
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Solving the differential equation— 
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If v = lft. per sec., 


: : : This rope is attached to the cam or wedge, and eed ih Me ae ue 
a these cases is often the direct cause of from it aanriog capable of adjustment is stretched ihe B29 = 1 aR a 
ar we seotest separate longitudinal stress to a tixed bracket on the cage. Should the speed If » = 2ft. per sec., 
Pilg) emselves. Ifa wire is bent round | the cage in descending exceed a certain rate t = SX? _ 96: 
RY ° Mala D, the bending moment at (regulated by the spring) the inertia of the weight my Si Se goa ae 
oint is M = » where I is the moment | will cause an extension of the spring, and so bring | r¢ ,, — 3ft. per sec., 

Se ; : 3 ‘ the gear into action. This gear, which was 3 8 x 32 bes | 
ertia in the section of the wire, and E is the patented in England by Mr. Sant, has an ad- t = -gec, ¢ = aT ie *72in, 
lus of elasticity. The stress consequently | vantage over others, inasmuch as the efficiency 32 la x 32 


of its action depends on the square of the velocity 
of the falling cage, while the others act only 
directly as the speed of the lift. So rapid and 
certain in its action is this fifth rope-gear, that it 
is used by itself alone, and the author has tested 
the same, obtaining remarkably good results. 


From this it may be seen that when the spring 
has an initial stress of 45lb. if the cage falls from 
rest, the spring will be extended lin. in one- 
tenth of a second, and the cage will have fallen 
1 92in. This space will be decreased to practically 
mil when the cage is being lifted, and will be 


0 bending is f = as. The size of rope 


‘only used for lifts is 13in. circumference, 
osed of 36 wires of No. 20 B.W.G., with a 
lus of 33,000,0001b. The calculated stress 
8 per square inch on each wire due to bend- 
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consideration of the efficiency of this gear inter- — 
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twothings—viz., that both the gas industry and the 
Gas Institute are flourishing. Many who were 
members in 1873 are, alas, no longer with us; 
but it must be a satisfaction to all to know that 
one gentleman who contributed a paper 22 years 
ago 1s to contribute another at this meeting. In 
1873, Mr. William Sugg read a paper on 
‘Standard Gas-Burners,”’ and now he is to give 
us another on ‘‘ Photometry as Applied to the 
Verification of the Illuminating Power of Gas 
Supplied to Towns.’’ Another gentleman who 
contributed to our proceedings in 1873 was Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam; and although we have not 
the pleasure of his assistance to-day, we have in his 
son—Professor Ivison Macadam—a worthy repre- 
sentative. Both Dr. Macadam and Mr. Sugg 
were elected honorary members of the Institute 
on the occasion to which I refer. But I must not 
longer dwell upon the events of a quarter of a 
century ago. We havea long programme to get 
through ; and as it is not my desire that anyone 
who has prepared a paper for this meeting should 
be relegated to the obscurity of an appendix, I 
have no intention of occupying much of the time 
at our disposal. A presidential address is an 
e« parte statement, while a paper is subject to 
cross examination ; and, for that reason, I consider 
the paper the more valuable of the two. I shall 
therefore endeavour to make the ex parte state- 
ment as brief as possible, so that the authors of 
the papers and the cross-examiners may have 
plenty of time to discuss the various questions 
that are to be raised. I would very much regret 
if any prolixity on my part should be the cause 
of any one of the ten papers on the agenda 
being relegated to the ‘‘taken as read’’ 
class. When a gentleman has prepared a com- 
munication, the least we can do is to insure 


‘ similarly increased (on account of its velocity) if 
descending at the time when the hauling rope 
breaks. ‘This gear was made more efficient and 
sensitive in 1881 by, Mr. Ellithorpe, who caused 
the weight to travel up and down a tube or casing. 
The weight approximately fitted the casing, and 
was suspended by a fine wire passing through a 
small hole in the top of the tube, so that not only 
the inertia of the weight, but the air compressed 
in the tube, acted together to arrest the motion of 
the weight and bring the gear into play. With 
the view of investigating the additional effective- 
ness due to the compression of the air, the author 
has recently carried out a series of experiments, 
under circumstances similar to those which would 
ordinarily obtain. The results indicated that the 
pressure on the weighted piston due to the com- 
pression of the air was directly proportional to the 
square of the velocity acquired ; and consequently 
increased the effectiveness of the safety gear to a 
considerable degree. Hach of these latter arrange- 
ments would be equally applicable to direct-acting 
lifts, provided the guides were well fixed. Great 
credit is due to manufacturers of lifts from the 
fact that lift accidents are so few and far between, 
since if is computed that not less than ninety 

-millions of persons are annually carried in pas- 
senger lifts in London alone. Makers are always 
willing to carry out periodical inspections to 
minimise risks; but this is not so satisfactory an 
arrangement as work undertaken by an official 
body would be.. The Home Secretary does not, 
however, appreciate any such good work suffi- 
ciently to deal with the matter; but states he 
‘would rather it were undertaken, if at all, by 
local authorities.’”? Under these circumstances, 
and in the absence of any County Council super- 
vision, the author pointed out that it might be 


years of patient labour and study. T 
younger members of our Institute, this sho: 
a lesson and an encouragement. Youn 
apt to think that, if they are not ‘‘s 
Thames on fire,’’ they are doing notk 
the doing. The sooner they get rid of | 
the better for themselves and’ for the i 
which, by-and-by, must be committed to 
care. What is commonly called’ geni 
frequently little more than luck. True 
consists of an infinite capacity for labour 
that my appear ‘plodding and fruitless 
moment, but. which, if properly appli 
directed, will inevitably bear sound fruit ‘ 
end, to the advantage both of the laboure 
the cause in which labours. That the 
wide field to work in, there can be no 
Perhaps we do’ not always realise what 
amount of capital and what an army of labo 
are employed in the gas industry, in one w 
another. We all know that the capital inv 
in ‘authorised ’’ gas undertakings—underta 


desirable for the members of the Society of 
Engineers to combine together to devise an 
In the mean 
time, and pending the invention of such an 
arrangement, the author offered as his opinion 
that the most satisfactory gear for suspended lifts 
is a combination of the balanced lever, the inertia 
of balance weight, arid the compressed air gears. 
In conclusion, the author stated that his object in 
preparing this paper had been to indicate as simply 
present character 
securing the safety of 
lifts. This he had endeavoured to do in the 
sense of fulfilling Czesar’s injunction, which the 
author had taken as his motto, “Scientia atque 


absolutely reliable arrangement. 


and accurately’ as possible the 
and use of appliances for 


usus floreant.’’ 
nS — 


THE INCORPORATED GAS INSTITUTE. 


é bees thirty-second annual general meeting of 


the above institute was held at the Queen- 
street Hall, Edinburgh, on, June 11, 12, and 18, 


Mr. Robert Mitchell being the president. The 
following is his inaugural address :—When you 


elected me your president, I was, unfortunately, 
unable to thank you in person; but, though 
delayed, my thanks are none tlie less sincere: In 
appointing me President-of the Incorporated Gas 
Institute, you conferred upon me a very high 
honour indeed ; and for that honour I now return 
you my grateful thanks. The discharge of the 
duties appertaining to the office has been a great 
pleasure to me ; and now that my tenure of office 
is almost at its closé, I would venfure to hope 
that I have discharged those duties to your satis- 
faction. I have’at léast done my best to earn 
your approval, and in that endeavour I have had 
the hearty co-operation of every member of your 
council. After the words of welcome that have 
been addressed to you by the Lord Provost, I 
need say but one word by way of personal welcome 
to the capital of Scotland. I hope your visit will 
be beneficial, both intellectually and physically, 
and that you ,will be able, when you return to 
your respective spheres of labour, to qualify that 
old saying, ‘‘There’s no place like home.’ 
Though the institute has been in existence for 
thirty-two years, this is only its-second visit to 
Edinburgh. The first was in 1873, when the late 
Mr. Angus Croll was president. Without recall- 
ing.the names of all those who have ‘ gone 
before,”’ it may be interesting to note how the 
institute has progressed since that time. In 1873 
there were 489 members of all classes. In 1888, 
he year preceding what we may call the ‘ dis- 
ruption ’’—seeing that we are in Scotland—the 
‘number of members was 823. At the end of last 
year, the number amounted to 583; and if all 
nominated at this meeting are elected, after allow- 
ing for the deceases and removals, the membership 
~prill be about 625. These figures, I think, prove 


him a hearing and a discussion; and if this dis- 


gas industry. I have touched briefly 


past presidents, Mr. George Garnett. To him, 


his memory ever green in our hearts. For those 


acquaintance. He was a man whose integrity 


benevolence. 
a whole-heartedness that recognised no obstacle. 


whom the whole industry delighted to honour. 
Among others, we have also to mourn the loss of 
Mr. Thomas Hardick, who, I believe, was the 
oldest gas manager in the kingdom. Mr. Gar- 
nett joined the Institute in 1864, and Mr. Har- 
dick two years later. It is the uncomfortable 
duty of the president of an association such as this 
to say something about the material and technical 
progress of the industry which we represent ; but 
to mention anything that 1s new and fresh is be- 
coming more and more difficult as the years roll on, 
and for two reasons, to adopt a well-known 
‘‘bull’—there is nothing new to say, and what 
there is has been said before. We cannot admit 
for a moment that our industry has arrived at 
the stagnation of perfection; but our progress 
towards perfection is at the slow rate which 
betokens a present very high efficiency. The 
advancement being made in the technics of gas 
manufacture and distribution is a progress not 
by ‘‘leaps and bounds’ but by inches. Never- 
theless, I venture to think that the advance is 
none the less sure. Still, itis impossible fo 
select a single year, and to say definitely that this 
or that advance was made in that particular year. 
In this country, we have a very expressive saying, 
so apt that it may not be unintelligible to my 
English auditors. It is that ‘‘ every mickle maks 
a muckle.’’ ‘That, as I conceive it,is the position 
of the gas industry at the present day. A little 
improvement is made here and another there ; 
and on day we waken up and find that a great 
achievement has been attained. The action is 
more of a silting kind than of a volcanic character. 
Take, for example, the development in charging 
retorts. We had first the shovel; next the 
scoop; then the hand machine; and finally those 
beautiful appliances which have been the out- 


cussion is severe, the author will be consoled by 
the reflection that the severer the criticism, the 
greater the benefit both to himself and to the 
on a 
portion of the history of the Institute which is 
far remote ; and I am sure you will bear with me 
while I refer for a moment to events less distant 
and more sad. Since we last met, we have 
suffered a great loss by the death of one of our 


the Institute owes a deep debt of gratitude—a 
debt which we can now repay only by keeping 


of us who worked along with Mr. Garnett in the 
cause of the Institute, his death means a personal 
loss, as it does to all who had. the pleasure of his 


was only equalled by his thoroughness and his 
He thought evilof no man. What 
he said he meant; and what he. did, he did with 


In Mr. Garnett, the Institute has lost a man 


cumbers the yards of many - 


but I believe that if they were, they would 
cate a like disproportion. No doubt the u 
takings that do not appear in the ‘autho 
returns are mostly ‘small works. But. 
have said, ‘‘every mickle maks a muckle 
all these little works go to swell the b 
business done. If we take 12,000,000 toni 
quantity of coal annually‘ carbonised in gas 
in this country, it will be a nearer approac! 
actuality than is given by the “autho 
returns. In the actual work of carbonising 
quantity, there are employed between 55,000 
60,000 men; and that is taking no accounte 
the managerial and clerical staffs, and the an 
of men who find employment in the winning ai 
transport of the coal, and in the treatment of 
residuals that are produced in the gaswork 
These few figures, which are of course sim} 


estimates, may serve to give a more correct i 
of the magnitude of the industry in which wes 
engaged. But over and above that, there is 
capital and likewise labour employed by th 
numerous firms whose business it is to supply ga 
works with the hundred-and-one things—tfror 

bolt to a gas-holder—that are necessary to #) 
equipment of the modern gasworks. * The 
of that we can only guess at. Speaking of 
quantity of coal used ia gasworks ‘reminds mi 
that two processes of gas manufacture, havin 
for their object the reduction of that quanti 
have been engaging much attention during” 
past year. Irefer to the water‘ and oil-gasp 
cesses ; and it is a matter for regret to me that 
one of our members has seen his way cl 
supply us on this occasion with a paper on 
of these systems. I had hoped to be ina p 
to give you my own experience in the w 
of both methods; but, unfortunately, m: 
missioners have not decided as yet to inti 
either at the works under my charge 
I have had opportunities of inspec 

working of the Lowe water-gas plant 
in this country and in America ; ad 
Ihave seen of it has led me to t 
clusion that, sooner or later, some such 
will ‘be adopted in most large works 
auxiliary, and that it willbe a ‘factor of 
importance in reducing the cost of producti 
the finished article. It_has now been pr 

clearly established that a 22 to 24 candle gas cat 
by this process, be delivered into the hol 
cost of between Is. 1d. and 1s. 3d. per 1,00 
—a price which will make it, in many 

cheaper than coal-gas of the same quality. 
the further advantage that it offers a me 
disposing of that surplus coke which so 


particularly referring to the Lowe pre 


ed attitude of mind which was alone con- 
ve to art enjoyment. Unless the artist kept 
ething of the lover of art in him, something 
e amateur, there was a danger that he might 
me the most inartistic of human beings, to 
hom the Muses were the bringers of pain and 
j the heralds of purest pleasure. In the same 
it might be asked whether it was not wise 
courage in the artist also the attitude of mind 
aging to the art student. He ventured to say 
at the most one-sided views on works of art, 
é most absolute ignorance of its history, and 
s most blunted appreciativeness of those works 
nich did not immediately fall into the sacred and 
elusive circle of masters approved of came from 
tists. The chief aim of the art student was the 
derstanding of art in all its aspects. His aim, 
the first instance, was to be purely theoretical, 
d this theoretical attitude of mind in its fullest 
d@ highest form was developed and encouraged 
‘the University. He would urge upon the 
ident the study of the history of art, and ina 
oper University course all periods ought to be 
esented. From the humblest beginning to 
3 highest work, they ought to follow man’s 
ort in every clime and time. ‘The only period 
art which was more or less adequately repre- 
ed in the University of Cambridge by means 
eaching as well as by the recognition of an 
mission into the circle of University studies 
examinations was that of Greek art. He 
bposed to use his best efforts that the other 
ods should receive similar recognition and 
portunities of study. He held it to bea good 
mof an emancipation from the thraldom of 
ninations that students were more and more 
king through the stereotyped limits of set 
ses. The immediate profession for which 
6 University study of art would prepare the 
ident would, in the first place, be that of 
rectors and curators of museums; and, further, 
as to be hoped that with the growth and 
er development of such studies in this country 
general standard and tone of art criticism 
ht be raised. 
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STENCILLED FABRIC DECORATIONS. 


HE development of the use of the stencil has 
of late years been very marked, and fore- 
st among those who have realised its capabili- 
8 must be named Mr. 'Aldam Heaton, whose 
signs have carried stencilling to the level of a 
eart. This week a choice collection of similar 
uctions has been on view, carrying the 

s to a further stage of utility and interest by 

e use of woven fabrics, after the method sug- 
sted by Japanese stencilling, and jute supplies 
e material for the greater part on which these 
lmirable essays in the art have been realised. 
e sheen of the fabric where clear colour 

used furnishes a distinctly silvery effect, 
most approaching the appearance of lacquer, 
id, while enhancing in no small degree 
e variety of the colour, this surface serves 
to render the material more service- 
» and gives it a dust-resisting character. 
ether landscapes and scenery can be satisfac- 
y handled by means of the conventional forms 
essitated by the employment of stencil plates 
ains open to doubt; but it is quite evident 
the utmost variety of tone and colour can 
y conveniently be obtained by their use, and, 
, any gradations of tint can be readily 
troduced without any loss of repose and breadth, 
rovided, of course, the operation is inspired by 
istic taste and knowledge of scale. ‘The exhi- 
on to which we refer comprises exclusively the 
signs of Mr. Arthur Silver, who, in conjunction 
h Messrs. Rottmann and Co., has decidedly 
ained a distinct success in many of the examples 
ch he has thus shown. The specimens have 
n on view at 26, Garlick-hill, behind the Man- 
| House Station, E.C. The fabrics in some 
uses are quite thin, and, when mounted on brown 
aper, can be pasted on to any wall surface. In 
ers the stuff is stouter, and is used more as 
rapery hanging. The ground colours in these 
ances vary, some being in reds and some in 
lues or greens; body pigments freely used being 
equired to give depth and solidity to the applied 
fnament. The luminosity and richness thus 
cured may be said to be really very remarkable, 
of the enrichments becoming almost metallic 
fect. Another idea which has been adopted 
h success is the plain treatment of the lower 
| of the wall surface, as with tree-stems and 
nches, which develop into foliage above, and 
) form a frieze. Figures, too, are introduced, 
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thread, which is used to mark the loads 
to graduated divisions representing tons on a 
notched leg of the instrument. This rule is 
opened to the depth of the girder, one leg being 
placed vertically on the stress sheet and the other 
adjusted. The thread, when the loads are 
threaded, form triangles with a hook on the other 
leg, each load having its own triangle. The 
next operation is to transfer the instrument to 
the stress sheet, which last is divided into small 
squares representing ten tons vertically and one 
ton horizontally. By successive movements the 
stress diagram is formed. ‘The stress is read off 
on the line representing the maximum load, and, 
turning to a list of sections in the book, the 
nearest number underlined.in red will give the 
section of both flanges. The thickness of web 


and in such a way as to render the groupings 
adapted to the variety of situations or length of 
wall space to be decorated. By these means a full 
value is secured to the figures without aimlessly 
repeating them at stated intervals all round the 
apartment, as is usually necessary when a block- 
printed frieze or paper is employed. Heavy colour- 
ing, too, is used in all over patterns towards the 
base of the wall, and as the design ascends the tints 
are lessened in intensity, so that towards the cor- 
nice or ceiling the colour dies off almost entirely. 
These general notes will enable the reader to 
form an idea of the style adopted by Mr. Silver ; 
but it is not so easy, without illustrations, to give 
an adequate notion of the designs themselves, 
with their powderings and borderings, which 
permit of an exhaustless diversification, no two 
specimens being really the same. The Japanese 
originals have in some cases furnished the motif ; 
but in acclimatising the idea furnished by an 
exotic craft much freedom has been exercised, 
and Has ee English tastes have been duly recog- 
nised. 


the instrument to another cardboard, on which 
are diagrams for thickness of web and pitch of 
rivets. We believe, with a little careful study 
and application, any architect or engineer will 
be able to master this mechanical aid, and save 


ee 9 himself much unnecessary calculation and 

labour, which is often unreliable if not checked. 

THE PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION Mr, Timmins’s ‘‘Instructions’’ and instrument 
MOVEMENT, are published by, and can be obtained of, Mr. 


B. T. Batsford, High Holborn. 
—————————  —EE- Oo 
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The trustees of the Crichton Royal Institution 
purchased, on Friday, the estate of Friars Carse, 


ay United Operative Plumbers’ Association 

of Great Britain and Ireland held a special 
meeting at the Daulby Hall, Daulby-street, 
Liverpool, on Saturday, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing, and to pass resolutions with reference to, 
the plumbers’ registration movement. Delegates 
were present on behalf of operative plumbers’ 
societies from all parts of the kingdom, and the 
meeting was widely representative. On the plat- 
form were members of the district council for 
Liverpool, West Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales of the National Registration of Plumbers. 
The chairman (Dr. Steeves, medical health officer 
for Toxteth-park) gave a history of the registration 
movement, and its connection with the Ancient 
Guild of Plumbers. He noted how the move- 
ment had been taken up and extended into the 
cities and towns of the United Kingdom, and 
also its growth in the various centres. He dwelt 
upon the important part which plumbers’ work 
played in the public health, and the advantages of 
registration. It was of benefit to plumbers as well 
as to the public, and he urged all present to use 
every legitimate means of supporting the move- 
ment, and the measure now in Parliament. The 
first resolution was moved by Mr. Cherry (Liver- 
pool), seconded by Mr. Chegividden (Swansea), 
and carried unanimously : ‘‘ That this meeting of 
delegates of the United Operative Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland is agreed 
that the scheme of registration of qualified plum- 
bers is worthy of the support of plumbers, and 
instructs the executive committee to support and 
extend the scheme.”’ It was moved by Mr. Levy 
(Liverpool), seconded by Mr. Hobbs (Bristol), and 
carried unanimously, ‘‘ That it is essential to the 
health and well-being of all classes of the com- 
munity that efficient measures should be forth- 
with taken to secure the systematic training and 
instruction of apprentices; it is also desirable 
that the system of a fixed number of years’ servi- 
tude to an employer should be reintroduced and 
encouraged.”? The next resolution was moved by 
Mr. Scott (Liverpool), seconded by Mr. Ossett 
(Leeds), and carried unanimously, ‘‘ That this 
meeting of delegates of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland approves of the Plumbers’ Registration 
Bill now in Parliament, and requests that mem- 
bers of Parliament be asked to support the 


measure.’’ 
—_—_—_—_ 0 ene 


TIMMINS’S MECHANICAL GIRDER 
CALCULATOR. 


We have had sent to us a very useful and 
ingenious instrument for ascertaining, 
without calculation or diagrams, the section, 
thickness of web, and pitch of rivets of any 
wrought-iron girder, steel girder, or iron joist 
under any kind of loading. The inventor is the 
author of works we lately noticed, ‘‘ Examples of 
Tron Roofs,’? ‘‘Riveted Girders and Curved 
Roofs.’’ For saving time, and for checking cal- 
culations of stresses obtained from formule, we 
believe architects and engineers will find Mr. 
Timmins’s girder calculator a very useful instru- 
ment. Those who know nothing of the theory 
or practice of calculating stresses in girders 
will discover in it an aid of very con- 
siderable value. The instrument consists of 
a 2ft. jointed rule, attached to which is a 


£27,500. The mansion house is to be used as a 
residence for a few patients of the wealthier class. 


A correspondent of the Atheneum gives some 
details of the effect produced in Florence by the 
recent earthquake, in which he says that the dome of 
the cathedral has two huge cracks which run up 
into the frescoes ; the facade is cracked, and one of 
the spiral pillars in three places. 


The asylums committee have reported to the city 
council of Birmingham that the two new blocks of 
buildings at the Rubery Hill Asylum for male and 
female patients respectively, are now completed and 
in occupation. 


At Broadbottom, Lancs, on Saturday, the founda- 
tion-stone was blessed and laid of a new Roman 
Catholic church. The new church will be 75ft. 
long and 28ft. wide, Mr. Oswald Hill, of Man- 
chester, being the architect, and Messrs. Storr, of 
Stalybridge, the builders. 


The institute which has been built at Hoo, North 
Kent, at a cost of £2,000, was opened on Thursday 
in last week. 


The urban council of Coseley, Staffs, adopted at 
their last meeting plans and specifications by their 
surveyor, Mr. C. W. Shackleton, for converting the 
present public buildings into a council chamber and 
offices. The work is to be carried out forthwith 
under Mr. Shackleton’s supervision, at an estimated 
cost of £500. 


The scheme to provide new church schools at 
Almondbury, to supersede the old schools, and to 
accommodate 400 scholars, was publicly inaugurated 
on Saturday, when the Earl of Dartmouth laid the 
foundation-stone of the infant school, which will 


£1,000. ‘The new schools will occupy a site of 
1,000 square yards. The architect is Mr. E. W. 


and Jessop, of Moldgreen, near Huddersfield, are 
the contractors for the masons’ and joiners’ work. 


On Saturday, Provost Aitken, Kirkintilloch, laid 
the memorial stone of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association buildings in Kirkintilloch. The premises 
are in the main street, and will be a two-story 
building, with large hall, library, cloak, and other 
rooms. The estimated cost is £1,000. 


The improvement committee of the city council 
of Birmingham have passed a resolution congratu- 
lating Mr. A. H. Davis, for many years their 
manager, on his appointment as agent to Lord Cal- 
thorpe, and expressing their high sense of the value 
of his services to the improvement department and 
to the town. They will-offer his successor a com~ 
mencing of £300 per annum, Mr. Davis’s 
salary having latterly been £450. 


On Whit-Monday, Bishop Hedley laid the first 
stone of a school-chapel in Maindee, Newport. A 
couple of large plots of land situate in Hairoak- 
avenue having been acquired, it has been decided 
to erect on the lower plot premises dedicated to 
St. Joseph, comprising a school (day and Sunday), 
with upper rooms to be utilised for the present as a 
mission church. The schools are to be built with 
St. Julian’s pressed bricks, with dressings of Bath 
stone and Ebbw Vale buff bricks. The style will 
be Gothic, and accommodation will be provided for 
180 children on the ground floor. Ultimately a 
church will be erected on the second plot of ground, 


and pitch of rivets are also ascertained by applying ~ 


situated six miles from Dumfries, at the sum of 


accommodate 130 children, and will cost about 


Lockwooj, of Huddersfield; and Messrs. Graham 
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BARRACK IMPROVEMENTS. 


E have received a brochure entitled Associa- 

tion of Surveyors of the Royal Engineer 
Establishment and other Civil Branches of the Public 
Service, an association established in 1889, which 
It contains a paper on 
‘“ Barrack Construction,’ by Mr. T. Marrable, 
with plans and elevations of a suggested barrack 
‘to meet the requirements of the age, which con- 
The author observes 
truly, the soldier’s accommodation does not im- 
The author deals with the 
subject under two heads—(a) accommodation for 
the sole benefit of the soldier, and (3) the neces- 
sity of teaching him a trade during the time of 
his training, so that when he returns to civil life 
on the completion of his term of service, he will 
not be out of touch with the mercantile world. 
The author suggests a dining-room for 600 men, 
with kitchens, recreation rooms, &c., in one block, 
He 
also describes a block for 300 men on three 
each floor to accommodate 100 men, 
day-rooms, 
cooking on the second floor, 
kitchen for breakfast and tea on the first 
floor, baths and ablution rooms, w.c.’s, urinals 
attached, and additional rooms for keeping troops 
The plan given shows two rows 
or pavilions, each block or 
floor having ten beds, with a long central day 
or dining-room between the rows, and kitchen 
and lavatories, &c., at the ends. The arrange - 
ment appears to be a more rational and hygienic 
system of barrack planning than the one-room 
system which still exists, and which has been in 
use for half a century or more. As the author 
well exclaims, ‘‘A pauper has more!’ He can 
boast of a dining and sleeping room; but, alas ! 
the valorous British soldier has to put up with a 
vone room for eating, drinking, and sleeping, with 
no proper latrine accommodation, and damp and 
draughty ablution-rooms and bad drainage. The 
‘author proposes to remedy all these grievances, 
-and to provide sites for all the necessary buildings 
‘required for a barrack. The plan places the dining 


is the July number. 


tains many useful hints. 


prove his morals. 


favourably considered by the War Office. 


floors, 
with sleeping and dining 
kitchens for 


or 


healthy. 


of five blocks 


‘or day room, as we have said, between the sleep- 
ing rooms on each floor, with fireplaces or radiators, 


and this common room is lighted on each side by 


casements opening down to the floor, and with 
outer verandahs. 
which we need not enter here. 


Several other 
useful papers on 


‘‘ Approximate Estimates,”’ 


~** Computation of Earthwork,” “ Contracts,’* and 


“Tron Building,’’ &c.,” appear in this journal. 


ES —- o 


THE CHAPTER-HOUSE AT DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL. 


gate as the chapter-house of Durham 
Cathedral was opened, after restoration by 
‘Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S A. The chapter- 
‘house is on the site of, and of the dimensions of, 
‘the Norman chapter-house erected in the 12th 
“century. This existed, with some changes, until 
the year 1795, when the chapter, acting on the 
“advice of Mr. Wyatt, the well-known architect of 
that day, ordered the greater part of the building, 
including all the stone vaulting of the roof, to be 
‘taken down. A room with walls and ceiling of 
lath and plaster was formed out of a portion of the 
west end. Thus, to restore it to its original con- 
dition, as has been done, everything had to be 
new except the western portion of the walls. Ag 
restored, the chapter-house is an oblong room 
with a semicircular apse at the east end, the 
length, including the apse, being 77ft., the 
- breadth 36ft., and ‘ the height to the crown of 
the vaulting 44ft. The building opens into the 
Cloisters by a great archway in the centre of 
“the west end, which was open during the whole 
‘monastic period, but after the dissolution of 
‘the monastery and the consequent alteration in 
“the use of the chapter-house, doors were hung 
‘in it. The crooks belonging to these doors were 
found, and have been used to hang the new 
‘carved oak doors on. On each side of this arch- 
sway is a window opening, which would also have 
een open during the monastic period, but would 
be closed at the dissolution. Above these Open- 
ings is a large west window of five lights of the 
-Late Decorated period, and, besides this, the build- 
ing is lighted with seven new windows of N orman 
character, enriched with zigzag ornament, run- 
ning round the apse and the adjacent walls. A 
‘stone bench and two steps run round the building 
where remains found in situ showed them to have 
been, and the lower part of the wall is orna- 


Other details are given, into 


as footings to the old walls. 


original purpose. 


his memory.’’ 


cleugh, of Durham. 


and Strang, of Newcastle. 


work to the oak doors by Mr. Roddis, of Bir- 
mingham. 


have been from the designs, and under the super- 
intendence of, Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., 
cathedral architect. The total cost of the restora- 
tion of the chapter-house has. been £5,537 93. 6d. 


ed 


THE ‘* WELL” FIRE. 


AN the many novelties shown at the 
Health Exhibition, which has just closed 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, our attention has been 
directed to an exhibit by Messrs. Henry Walker 
and Son, Limited, of that city, heating and sani- 
tary engineers. The exhibit in question is a 
novel and improved form of fireplace, which has 
been named the ‘‘ Well’ Fire. The object of the 
patentee of this fire—Mr. Bowes, of Darlington— 
has been to dispense with iron and. metalwork, 
or to reduce this to a minimum, as advocated by 
Count Rumford 100 years ago, and latterly by 
Dr. R. Pridgin Teale .and others, and at the 
same time secure a smoke-consuming grate, by 
the due regulation of air and the heating to the 
utmost of the passing smoke, so as to consume the 
carbon, &c. It consists of a: simple fireclay 
trough, or fire-basket, on the top of which, or 
partly down the inside, as may be arranged, is 
placed a removable metal bottom grate, on which 
the fuel is laid. The space under the bars forms 
the ashpit, into which a small opening is made for 
the admission of air under the bars when required. 
This trough or fire-basket is made in one piece, and 
can be placed on or below, or level with the 
hearth. It will beseen that arranged in this way 
it has a very charming appearance, the fuel ap- 
parently burning on an open hearth. The back 
of the fireplace is arranged with the usual over- 
hanging back and the front and sides are built 
up with very handsom3 enamelled bricks, in a 
variety of artistic colours, and of which material 
the hearth and curb fender are also formed. For 
convenience in fixing, the sides and top are each 
being made in one piece. It is found that by 


THR RMILDING WRWE, 


mented by an interlacing arcade and strings above 
and below it. The stone-vaulted roof is carried 
on corbels that have been carved in imitation of 
the old ones, saved from the destruction of 1796, 
and preserved in the chapter library. Above the 
stone vaulting is a substantial timber roof of low 
pitch, covered with lead. Much of interest has 
been found during the progress of the works, 
including old stones of the window jambs, 
arches, and vaulting ribs, which give ample 
authority for the new work. Some very fine 
crosses of pre-Norman work were found used 
These are now 
in the chapter library. The clearing away of 
the thick bed of rubbish, with the sleeper walls 
built in 1796, that so long had covered the floor 
of the western part of the building, has brought 
to light several very interesting grave-slabs of the 
early bishops; and the removal of a portion of 
foundation wall, when the building was entirely 
completed, most fortunately brought to light the 
greater part of the ancient stone chair of the 
bishops, which, after lying buried for a period of 
close on 100 years, will now again be used for its 
On a moulding over the new 
west doors is carved the following Latin inscrip- 
tion from the 121st Psalm: ‘‘The Lord shall 
preserve thy going out and thy coming in, trom 
this time forth for evermore,”’ and underneath it 
is a rich border of vine-leaves and grapes. Above 
the head of the archway is filled in with tracery, 
and has a standing figure of an angel in the centre 
holding a shield charged with the arms of Bishop 
Lightfoot impaling those of the diocese. Another 
inscription in raised letters on the stone head of 
the small doorway leading through the ante-room 
into the south transept of the cathedral, tells that 
“The friends of the late Bishop Lightfoot, who 
gladly gave himself, and all that he had, for the 
flock of Christ, caused this House to be restored in 
The whole of the mason’s work 
has been executed by a special staff of workmen 
under the direction of Mr. B. S. Ashley, foreman 
of works, who, having previously carried out 
similar work at Newark Castle under Mr. Fowler, 
was brought north by him to take charge of these 
works. The stone has principally been obtained 
from Penshaw. The woodwork of the roofs and 
the oak doors have been done by Mr. F. Cald- 
The leadwork was con- 
tracted for by Mr. G. Newby, also of Durham, 
and the glazing was executed by Messrs. Wailes 
The stone-carving 
was done by Mr. Milburn, of York; the carved 


The building is heated by one of 
Grundy’s patent hot-air apparatus. The works 


using the trough a bright, hot fire i 
can easily be understood, the ashp 
below the bottom grate rapidly becom: 8 
heated, and the increased temperature in 
clay trough raises the temperature of th 
gases to combustion point. These gases 
otherwise pass up the chimney and be lost. 
ashes and cinders falling into this heated 
then are completely consumed, all thai 
being silica and other non-combustible 
stances of which the coal may be comp 
it will be understood that with a fair ho 
coal such residuum is very small in qua 
from a day’s consumption, and althoug 
ashpit is only some 3in. deep, 
been found in practice that it need 
emptied for a few days. There being m 
bars, the fuel settles down of its own weig’ 
the intense heat of the ash-pit keeps the f 
combustion point until the last piece is consume 


beyond their expectations. Different kin 
coal have been used, and with the worst 
has burnt on an average from 9 to 10 hou 
being lighted and made up, without ever 
touched in any way and without any fuel w 
being added. With better coal it average 
hours, and in one or two cases ran to 13 or4 
hours, and after the fire had died out th 

as much heat given off by the brick and til 
would be got from an ordinary fire when b 

full. There are absolutely no bars in fro 
either above or below the hearth, and no 
pan or aperture underneath except that under 
bottom grate, which is surrounded by solid 
brick. Several very handsome designs of | 
fire have been arranged such as ‘‘The R 
‘The Hylton,’’ &c., and a number hay 
erected, and we understand that in every 
they have given great satisfaction, and have 
with the approval of all who have seen the 
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A memorial bust of the late Rev. Dr. R. W. Di 
is to be placed in Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Alarge clock with Westminster chimes was sta 
at the parish church, Higham Ferrers, Northant 
June 8, by the mayor. It is fitted with. 
modern improvement, and is generally to the d 
of Lord Grimthorpe. It will doubtless p 
great boon to the town generally, as the 
Messrs. Jobn Smith and Sons, Midland 
Works, Derby, guarantee it to keep time 
great accuracy. The striking and chimes are 
all over the town. 


Wilton, the cost being estimated at from £ 
£2,000, 


The Local Government Board have | 
the borrowing, by the town council of D 
£5,860 for a refuse-destructor, £1,140 for 
pressing machine, £8,582 for works o 
disposal, and £2,118 for purposes of 
disposal, : 


A three - light stained glass window 
inserted in the Northam C 
ampton. The subject in the centre light i 
‘Our Lord healing the man that was 
had an impediment in his speech,” St. 
31-35. The sinister and dexter light 
figures respectively of the Virgin and 
The commission is given to the firm o 
Swaine, Bourne, and Son, Birmingham and 
whose design has been accepted. : 


At a special meeting of the general com 
the Walsall Hospital on Monday night, plans 
adopted for the restoration of the buildings 1 
were wrecked by the late gale, and the ac 
others at a total estimated cost of £2,700. 


The forthcoming twenty-fifth autumn e 
at the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool will 
silver anniversary of that institution. Since 
originated, out of 5,614 pictures and other w 
the Liverpool Corporation have purchased — 
their permanent collection, the catalogue pri 
which amounted to £36,150 5s. test 


The sanitary committee of the Leeds C 
adopted, on Monday, a scheme for dealing w 
Camp Field insanitary area. The area is t 
by Front-row, Back-row, Stone-row, an 
street, and it is proposed to run two ne 
through the centre of it, and thus imp: 
ventilation and light. The cost of the sch 
be between £4,000 and £5,000. er 


Portland stone, and is an excellent example of 
English 17th-century Renaissance, though with 


4 ik 


he Abolition of Villages ... 0. se sss ace es «es 827 | Father more than the usual flavouring of Roman. 
fefural Decoration .. 4. sss ove cee toe one 928|It bears the date 1670, and is practically con- 
ney. sy are | Let ae “+ ++ $29| temporary with the extensive ramparts in which 


it is inserted, though the latter, and the features 


1) SERS 0 ae Sera g31 | which form part and parcel of them, are in a Late 
Appliances for Elevators . 882| Perpendicular or Tudor manner. The bold and 
enon ee Gas Tnsilbate : - $34 | spirited carvings are well worthy of study, evi- 

atthe Universities.. |... 1. *. ** 93g | dently the work of a master hand. The general 
ed Fabric Decorations 837 | boldness of the design, too, is noteworthy ; but it 


must not be too minutely analysed, or, like much 


a oN el aman oe Nein sma me pk that is good artistically, it will not be found to 
e Chapter-House at Durham Cathedral  g3g | merit strict criticism. One thing I might point 
Bes PEO Siege. = coh dig Sodoe baa Use 838] out to those who know the gateway, is that the 
; wy OE TOOT ae eRe atlas 839 | absolute baldness of the back is due to the fact 


that it originally formed the gable end of a guard 


eee see 


ifuary ... ... .. 1 css oe, tse ane cee ane cae aes 858] OF gate-house built over the archway, access to 
teh 2 ae ae Archeological Societies ... «+ $58| which was obtained from the terrace over, 
ci : 5 ie  gsg| and also perhaps from the archway below by 


means of a stair. From this eminence the 


+ 00s ee oo eae SOU 
tee ane ene ee aes vee ee eee 860 “sentinel ’? was enabled to keep watch over the 
see ase te tee tee nee ee ate cae ae = insurgents of the ancient town of Plymouth 
eet trees see ses te see sss Ge9| below. The niche was at one time graced by a 
gs for the Ensuing Week ... ... 1 ss. ... 963| Statue of Charles II., whose arms are displayed in 
re 2 5g, | HO DodimentT Roauns, Kesar, 
tee eee cee ote cee cee one ee oe eee ove 865] ENTRANCE TO THE CASTLE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 


HOPE, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tus building was erected about the year 1668 by 
Van Riebeck, the first Dutch governor, and it 
forms the main entrance to the castle which he 
built. The pilasters, frieze, and pediment are 
composed of green sandstone, and the archway, 
spandrels, and bell tower, with its domical termi- 
nation, are built of small Dutch clinkers, a 
material much used by the early settlers round 
aad about the Cape Peninsula. ‘The monogram 
of the Dutch East India Company is carved on 
the frieze of each pilaster, and between them (on 
the frieze over the arch) the arms of various pro- 
vinces of Holland. Beyond the archway is seen 
a portion of the portico to the Council chamber, 
which is contemporary with the above-mentioned 
work, both forming interesting features of the 
old Dutch stronghold. Considering the difficul- 
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FSSRS. ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO'’S ROYAL ACADEMY 
DRAWINGS.—PLYMOUTH CITADEL, ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 
. ENTRANCE TO THE CASTLE, CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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} fORKS BY MESSRS. ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. 
(We publish several works by Messrs. Ernest 
George and Peto, illustrating two of interior 
treatments. ‘I'wo of these drawings are now at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
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‘© NORTH MYMMS.’’ 


fue hall at ‘‘ North Mymms,’’ Herts, is, perhaps, 
the more important. It is a lofty room occupy - 
mg the height of two stories of the general 
uilding. It is 75ft. long. The principal stair- 
jase occupies one end of it, and combined with 
he latter is an ample music gallery, situated 

hind an arcading of oak posts. A hooded 
chimney of Ham Hill stone reaches nearly to the 
k-beamed roof. It has a finesculptured frieze, 
ecuted by Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A. Opposite 
‘the fire, but not appearing in this drawing, is a 
)Pay window, also carried up to the roof. The 

exterior of ‘‘ North Mymms”’ was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy last year, and was reproduced in 
Our journal for May 11, 1894. 


ag 


KS “ COLWORTH.”” 

fue views from “ Colworth,’’ Bedfordshire, the 
home of Mr. W. Clarence Watson, show a stone 
‘house that has been remodelled and in part re- 
built by Messrs. Ernest George and Peto. These 
_Miews illustrate the long oak panelled hall, which 
has a stone chimney at either end of . Hopton 
Wood stone. A portion of the elevation of the 
new building is shown, also the fitted dining-room 
Sideboard. Messrs. Prestige were the builders 
employed, the panelling, &c., being executed by 
Messrs. Gillow. Mr. Powell acted as clerk of 
works. 
, £¢ SISSINGHURST.”” 


*¢ SissincHurst,”’ near Staplehurst, is the house of 
Mr. Wilson Noble, M.P. The dining-room has 
simple Tudor panelling the height of its walls, 
the ceiling being subdivided with oak mouldings. 
The staircase and hall are shown in another view, 
the hall having a geometrical ribbed ceiling of 
plaster. The library has old Cordoba leather 
above the bookshelves. This upper portion of 
ihe wall is made flush with the fittings, and thus 
ihe usual shelf for dust above the bookcases is 
avoided. The moulded ceiling joists are lacquered 
to a tone in harmony with the leather. The 
drawing also shows a stone ingle, which is a 
feature of the billiard-room. Both the building 
and the panelling have been satisfactorily carried 
out by Messrs. Longley and Co., of Crawley, 
Sussex. Mr. Heathcoat was the clerk of works. 


ENTRANCE GATEWAY TO THE PLYMOUTH CITADEL. 


sateway, of which my sketch treats, may, however, 
enham 


ties attending such construction in the 17th 
century, in a country so far removed from the 
civilised world, they are undoubtedly very credit- 
able erections. 
is from a sketch made by Mr. C. H. Smith, who 
lived for six years in South Africa, and searched 
out some of its few architectural relics. 
be, perhaps, interesting to some of our readers to 
compare this example of a. Free Classic gateway 
abroad with a similar specimen of one in our own 
country—the entrance to Plymouth Citadel—a 
drawing of which will be found amongst our 
lithographic illustrations this week. 


P .YMOUTHE CrrapEL is too well known to need 
description here. Appreciation of the fine entrance 


ced by a short notice. It is built of 


The illustration given herewith 


It will 


BEAULIEU CHURCH, HANTS. 


Tu1s sheet of sketches, by Mr. J. A. Swan, 
of Birmingham, represents the exquisite stone 
pulpit for which this building is so justly 
famous. The staircase and approach to the pulpit 
within the thickness of the wall make a great 
feature, adding much to the interest of the com- 
position. The church of the abbey, which was 
founded by King John, has been destroyed, and 
the present church shown by these drawings was 
originally the refectory of the monks. Other 
pulpits exist in similar positions, more or less in 
a perfect condition, in Medieval refectories ; but 
none exceed that at Beaulieu for preservation or 
beauty of Early English detail. ‘Lhe foundation 
of the abbey dates from A.p. 1204; but this part 
of it may well be fifty years later. The windows 
are simple lancets. 
—_____o <9 —_— 


At a meeting of the Armagh Town Commissioners 
held on June 3rd, it was decided to approve of a 
new sewerage scheme suggested by Mr. J. F. 
Peddie, C.E., the estimated cost of which is 
£8,562 2s, 2d., exclusive of law, engineering, way- 
leaves, and other contingent expenses. It was 
also arranged to apply to the Board of Works for 
Ireland for the loan of £10,000 to carry out this 
sewerage scheme. : 


Two tablets have been erected by Lord Donington 
in the parish church of Castle Donington, Leicester- 
shire, during the past week, to the memory of the 
Hon, Henry and Lady Egidia Rawdon-Hastings, 
his two youngest children. The tablets were de- 
signed by Messrs. Pugin, and are each different in 
design. The family arms are introduced, and so 
are the white rose and broom of the Plantagenets, 
of which house their mother was the representative, 
as heiress of George, Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edward IV. and Richard III. The tablets standin 
the spring of the chancel arch, facing westward. 


to 10 p.m. 
are Messrs. ©. C. Brewer and A. Dunbar Smith, 
M.S. Hack, Gerald Horsley, A. H. Mackmurdo, 
E. W. Mountford, Ernest Newton, E. 8. Prior, 
Halsey Ricardo, W. Stirling, F. W. Troup, F. 


is Mr. Rk. Norman Shaw, R.A. 


have submitted competitive plans tor the Fox 


COMPETITIONS, 
Buackpoot.—The directors of the Blackpool 


Winter Gardens have received five sets of plans 
sent in by competing firms of architects for the 
proposed new ballroom and other additions. They 
decided on Monday to adopt the designs of 
Messrs. Mangnall and Littlewood, of Manchester, 
and selected that firm as the architects to carry 
out the work, which will consist of a ball- 
room, which will be found on completion to 
be larger than any other structure of the kind 
in the United Kingdom. Situated between the 
proposed ballroom, which will occupy the site of 
the present ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,’’? and connecting it 
with the Pavilion, there will be erected a lounge, 
and the vacant ground between the new ballroom 
and Church-street is to be laid out in Italian 
gardens, to be lit up at night with multi-coloured 
lights. 
new gardens will be through a gateway situated 
in the centre of an attractive range of modern 
shops and business premises. 
to the ballroom and grounds will be from 
Adelaide-street. 
will be about £50,000. 


The entrance’‘from Church-street to these 


Another entrance 


The cost of these extensions 


Liverroot.—At the last meeting of the city 


council it was, after some discussion, decided by 9 
34 to 13 votes to empower the library and museum 
committee to obtain competitive plans for the . 
extension of the Museum building to the corner 

of Byron-street, in order to afford better accom- 
modation for the collection, and to provide new 
technical schools, and also a public hall, 
sum of £200 was voted to be divided into pre- 
miums, and it was stated that the outlay would 
probably range from £5,000 to £10,000. 
members objected that the amount of the pre- 
miums to pe offered was quite inadequate to 
attract architects of the first rank to compete; 
but the resolution was passed unamended. 


‘The 


Several 


PassmorE Epwarps Serrnement.—The com- my 


petition designs for the new Settlement buildings = 
in connection with University Hall will beon 
public view at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon- 

square, W.C., on Tuesday next, the 18th inst., — 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.; on Wednesday from 


10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Thursday from 8 p.m. 
‘he architects invited to compete 


Wallen, and H. Wilson. The honorary assessor 


Srockxron - on - Tres.—Some fifty architects 


Norton, Stockton-on-Tees, The 


grounds are laid out in old-fashioned formal 
style, with straight paths, bowling green, sun- 
dial, &c. The clevation will be a picturesque 
group of gabled, half-timbered and brick houses, 
covered with red tiles. 

op —_____ 


By an agreement between the Ship Canal Com- 
pany and the Runcorn Urban Council, the lay-by at 
Runcorn has to be extended in length from 6vUUft, 
to 1,000ft., and the company have just given the 
contract tor the work to Mr. Frank Colson, of 
Frodsham. The work, which is to be commenced — 
forthwith, includes a coal tip and a salt tip. ie 


The Chell Workhouse Hospital, Tunstall, now in — 
course of erection, is being warmed and ventilated 
throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, some with ascending and some with — 
descending smoke-flues; and also by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, the same ~ 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. ne 


An elaborate altar-front in carved oak has been 
presented to the parish church of Glossop, and was 
used for the first time on Trinity Sunday. The 
design comprises a series of carved opeu-work 
tracery panels, divided by buttresses and pinnacles, 
arranged so that the frontals for the various seasons — 
can be slid into a groove behind, the embroidery 


red silk, with handsomely - embroidered floral — 
devices, form part of the scheme,and weresupplied 
at the same time. The whole of the work was ~ 
intrusted to Messrs. Jones and Willis, of 79, 
Edmund-street, Birmingham. 
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“PHOTO-TINT,’ by James Akerman,6. Queen Square, London,W.C 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Drvon anp Exeter ARCHITECTURAL Socrery. 
—The fourth annual meeting of this society was 
held on Thursday, June 6, at the Commercial 
Chambers, Gandy-street, Exeter. Mr James 
Jerman presided, and those also present were 
Messrs. A. Thorne (Barnstaple), G. 8. Bridgman 
(Paignton), C. J. Tait, W. S. Croote, J. Hine 
(Plymouth), J. Crocker, E. E. H. Ballan, L. F. 
Tonar, K. G. Warren, H. Reed, S. C. Denmead, 
C. Cole, S. C. Battershall, J. A. Lucas, and 
J.M. Pinn. The president (Mr. Jerman), in his 
address, announced that they hoped in the near 
future to formulate a definite policy in the shape 
of classes for systematic study for the benefit of 
the students. The work of the year had been that 
of development. Great praise was due to Mr. E. G. 
Warren, who had for five years looked after the 
interests of the society. ‘The discussion on the 
revised form of building contracts also entailed 
work of unusual importance to the building world. 
The subject had been long under anxious con- 
sideration, and the council were glad to be able 
to concur in the suggestion of the Royal Institute. 
The present year’s roll of members showed an 
increase on that of last year. The present 
number was 58. A step had been taken which 
should prove to be of great benefit to the society 
—the acquisition of a permanent room in Exeter, 
which should be used by members coming from a 
distance, and also be of service to all. The com- 
mittee regretted the receipt of the resignation of 
the hon. secretary, and called upon the present 
meeting to elect a successor. The annual 
financial statement showed a balance in hand of 
£11 18s. 8d. as compared with £15 18s. 8d. the 
previous year. The chairman moved the adoption 
of the report, which was agreed to. Messrs, 
E. G. Warren and Commin were re-elected on the 
council, and Mr. Tait was elected hon. treasurer. 
Mr. E. G. Warren having resigned the post of 
hon secretary, and no successor being forth- 
coming, the matter was left in the hands of the 
council, Mr. Warren in the mean time to continue 
his services. Mr. E. E. H. Ballan was elected 
assistant-secretary. Mr. J. Crocker proposed, and 
Mr. J. Hine seconded, the election of Mr. Thorne, 
of Barnstaple, as president for the ensuing year. 
This was agreed to. The president proposed the 
election of Mr. J. Crocker as vice-chairman. Mr. 
G. S. Bridgman (Paignton) seconded, and the 
motion was carried. Mr. Lucas gave notice of 
motion for the next meeting that, ‘‘ The rules be 
altered to permit of associate members or associates 
to be added to the council, and be eligible for the 
position of an officer.’’ On the proposition of 
Mr. Bridgman, the chairman was accorded a vote 
of thanks for his. services during the past year. 
Mr, Cole proposed a vote of condolence with the 
family of the late Mr. Veysey. The company 
then adjourned to the London Hotel to luncheon. 
Mr. Arnold Thorne, the newly-elected chairman,” 
presided, and proposed the loyal toasts. ‘The 
Visitors’’ was proposed by Mr. Jerman, and 
responded to by Messrs. Hine (Plymouth) and 
Bridgman (Paignton). After other toasts the 
company proceeded to the various places of interest 
in the city. 

Epixsurcu. ARcnirecturan Assocration.— 
The annual general meeting of the association 
was held on May 30 in the Royal Institution, 
Princes-street, Edinburgh, Mr. W. Wybrow 
Robertson, F.S.A.Scot., president, in the chair. 
The treasurer (Mr. John Johnston, C.A.), inti- 
mated that the membership had increased to 295, 
and that the state of the funds were in a satis- 
factory condition. Other reports were submitted 
and were approved of. The following office- 
bearers were elected:—President, Dr. Rowand 
Anderson ; senior vice-president, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Ross, F.S.A., Scot. ; vice-president, Mr. J. Bal- 
four Paul, Lyon King-at-Arms; and the secre- 
tary, treasurer, and librarian were re-elected to 
their respective offices. The president, in his 
valedictory address, after referring to the great 
success which had attended the visits of the 
association during the past few months, and to 
the large attendances, suggested that all members 
interested in these visits should communicate 


: ; RE ‘ either to the secretary or the president suitable 
poration, which has been considering the expediency places of interest as hey ohenieda to them. He 


of declaring insanitary a very large area, extending | afterwards referred to the fact that in his in- 


from Lower Union-street, through Trundle-street 
to Waterhouse-lane. The chict difficulty which augural address three VeETS BEe. he had as oken of 
the various projects which from time to time 


will have to be faced is as to what shall b 
ee eee were heard for the rebuilding of the City 


with the property when it is declared as unfit for E 
human habitation, for while the Corporation have | Chambers or of their removal to the New Town. 
He was glad to say that the question had now 


power to close the dwellings in the locality, they 
been definitely settled, and settled satisfactorily, 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Huser Rimmer, which occurred on Whit-Sunday 
near Gibraltar, at the early age of six-and- 
twenty. Mr. Rimmer, who was one of the most 
brilliant young draughtsmen of the day, was the 
son of the late Alfred Rimmer, the well-known 
‘Chester artist, and was born in 1869. He was 
educated at Mr. Tinkler’s school at Chester, and 
was an articled pupil t6 the firm of Messrs. 
Douglas and Fordham, architects, of that city. 
In the winter of 1890 he carried off the silver 
medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
his contribution being a drawing of Compton 
‘Winyates, and in 1891 he secured the valuable 
‘Soane Medallion Travelling Scholarship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, for a 
design for a Chapter House, and three silver 
medals in the National competitions at South 
Kensington, while in all local competitions he 
was simply invincible. Mr. Rimmer had 
travelled in Spain, and last year he gave an in- 
teresting lecture on the country he had visited 
before the Chester Archeological Society. He 
‘was also recently the editor of Sketches, the 
magazine of the Chester Art School. The bril- 
liant young architect was unfortunately obliged 
to winter abroad this year owing to his health, 
and he visited Algiers and the Mediterranean, 
and should have landed ‘at Bristol on Friday. 
Encouraging news had recently been received of 
Mr. Rimmer’s health ; but unfortunately the end 
came suddenly, and the rising young architect 
never lived to return to his native land. 


Tue death of Mr. W. H. Veysry, architect, 
of Exeter, occurred at his residence, Belgrave- 
terrace, Exmouth, on the 5th inst., the date of 
his 40th birthday. The deceased, who had been 
ill for a considerable period, took a long sea- 
voyage a year or two since ; but the improvement 
it effected in his health was only temporary, and 
he died as the result of consumption on Wednes- 
day morning. Mr. Veysey leaves a widow but 
no children. 

eo 


The Mourne scheme of water supply for Belfast, 
which will afford that city an inexhaustible supply, 
is being proceeded with. A contract has just been 
accepted by the authorities at £140,000 for section 3 
of the scheme, 


The directors of the National Museum of Antiqui- 
ties, Edinburgh, have forwarded £7 10s. to Mr. 
James Reid, a workman at Langholme, as purchase - 
money for an ornamented hinge picked up near the 
parish burying-ground. The place where the 
article was found, in the cleft of a rock, is on the 
site of Wauchope Castle, the cradle of the great 
Scottish family of Lindsay. N othing of the castle 
now remains. It had probably been fixed on a 
valuable chest, as it is richly ornamented ; itis made 
of brass and gilt. There are four snakes’ heads on 
the hinge, which have been enamelled, Mr.,Bur- 
net, architect to the Duke of Buccleuch, brought 
the find to the notice of the museum, 


The parish church of Bunbury, Cheshire, was re- 
opened after réstoration last week. Beside the 
develling of the churchyard, the work includes 
the addition of a new organ, the re-hanging of 
the bells, and the addition of two new ones to com- 
plete the octave, a new hot-water apparatus, new 
oak choir-stalls, new screens for the west door and 
choir vestry, and a new altar and reredos, The 
‘historic Ridley Chapel, which had become almost 
ruinous, has also been restored and furnished with 
an oak roof and new lead lights, the cost of which 
—£1,000—has been defrayed by Mr. Ralph Brockle- 
ank, Mr. James Parker, of Beeston, was the 
builder, and the new organ, which cost £700, was 
built by Messrs. P. Connacher and Co., of Hud- 
‘dersfield. 


- A private hotel and boardin 
known as the Lyn Valley, was opened at Lynmouth 
on Friday. The hotel was designed by Mr. Smith 
Richards, architect, of Barnstaple, and Mr, William 
Bevan, the proprietor, personally superintended the 
building operations. There are seventy rooms, 
including a coffee-room, which is reached from the 
main hall, and is 46ft. by 21ft., a drawing-roomabove 
of like dimensions, and sitting-rooms, billiard room, 
bedrooms, reading-room, baths, and kitchen offices, 

An important scheme -for the clearing of an un- 


healthy area in Hull is being formulated by the 
‘Unhealthy Dwellings Sub-Committee of the Cor- 


g establishment, to be 


cannot remove them, 


by the town council, on the initiativ 
Dean of Guild. The council, he said, 
acquiring property in the neighbow 
would give the accommodation r 
would complete the building in a 
manner. The effect of what would othe 
a very dignified square was marred by 
trusion of the block at the north-wes 
which was now to be removed. He ho 
when the work was completed the counc: 
see its way to improve the facade to the 
street, which was marred by the intrusion 
range of very second-rate shops. If these 
were replaced by a system of suitable arcad 
City Chambers would then be housed in a | 
ing which would be a credit to the city, and 
would possess a repose and dignity whi 

probably be looked for in vain in modern 
ings—qualities which the exigencies of 
competitive designing went far to ren 
possible. Referring to the widening 
North Bridge and the probability of a d 
being made for the removal of the Tron ©: 
the president strongly reprobated any su 
as interfering with an interesting landmark 
necting modern times with the time of Char 
The new president then took the chair, and 
turned thanks for the honour the association 
conferred upon him, and votes of thanks to 
retiring president and the other office-b 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


a 
CHIPS. 


Professor Wilhelm von Lindenschmit, an artist o 
Munich, died in that city on Saturday, aged 
His most famous paintings and drawing rep 
historical scenes, including ‘‘ The Murder of Will 
of Orange,”’ “Sir Walter Raleigh Visited by 
Family in the Tower,”’ and events of the Ref 
tion in Germany. 


Owing to the retirement of Professor Herkor 
R.A., the Slade Professorship at Oxford will 
be vacant, 6 


The town council of Walsall voted on M 
an honorarium of £100 to Mr. Tindall, the mz 
of the gasworks, for the extra work done by 
in relation to the extensions at the Pleck gasw: 
which have been designed and carried out by 
at a cost of £35,000; and also increased his 
£50 per annum in consideration of his long 
and increased duties. g 


The Peterhead Police Commissioners have 
by a majority to erect a model lodging 
capable of accommodating fifty lodgers, at a 
of £1,250. 


A monument to Martin Luther was unvei 
great ceremony in the New Market in B 
Tuesday, opposite St. Mary’s Church, the ¢ 
Protestant place of worship in apap 
monument was handed by Prince Frederick L 
to the custody of the Chief Burgomaster, 
accepted the duty of its protection in the nar 
the City of Berlin. 


Princess Christian will give her patronag 
Artists’ Guild seventh Amateur Art 3; 
which is to be held at the Royal Albert 
November next. 


We have received from the Sanitas Co., 
a pamphlet descriptive of their various w 
antiseptic and disinfecting preparations, 
be found invaluable to corporations and 
institutions generally, their efficiency having 
tested and certified by some of the most 
scientists in England and abroad, 


The committee of the Builders’ Clerks’ Benev 
Institution give notice that two pensions are 
Intending applicants (builders’ clerks 
widows) may obtain the necessary : forms 
secretary, Mr. H. J. Wheatley, 21, New 
street, E.C. 


At the annual meeting of the Oddfellows’ A 
Movable Committee, held in the Drill Hall, Se 
on the 6th inst., under the presidency of 
Master Diprose, of North London District, it v 
resolved that clauses be inserted in the sch le 
tenders making it imperative that contractors p 
not less than the standard rate of ral of 


districts in which their works are situated, and 
all materials used for the Manchester Unity 
be, as far as possible, of British manufacture. 


The contract for restoring Stainburn Church has 
recently been let to Messrs. Dickinson, contractors 
of Timble Great, and the work will be proceeded 
with immediately. Lord Harewood has offered t 
give the stone from his quarry at Almescliffe Crag. 

On Wednesday a new Baptist chapel was op 
for worship ag Highbridge. It is built of 
brick, with freestone dressings, and has a fron 
of 2oft. and a depth of 50ft. The building, - 
cluding the land, cost about £500. pate 
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SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS’ VISIT. 
VERY interesting visit was paid by this 
Society, on Wednesday, to the Waterloo 
nd City Railway Works and the new City of 
4ondon Brewery. 


a 


3g 


im WATERLOO AND CITY RAILWAY. 


; We gave a full description of the railway 
4which is to be worked by electricity, and will be 
1; miles in length) in our last issue, p. 800. The 
two independent tunnels have been carried in 
either direction from a shaft sunk in the Thames 
on the south-western side of Blackfriars Bridge, 
and have both been carried eastward to a point 
under the Royal Hotel on the Embankment, 
while westward the works are almost under 
Stamford-street, the up-tunnel being carried 
200ft. further than the down-tunnel at this end. 
The latter is approaching water-bearing strata, 
and the work is therefore being carried on under 
compressed air, at a pressure of 1} atmospheres. 
Much interest was manifested by the visitors in 
the air-lock, and also in the mode of haulage of 
materials to and from the shafts done by electric 
locomotives (one in each tunnel), designed and 
eonstructed by Messrs. Siemens and Co. The 
engines and dynamos for the electric lighting of 
the tunnels have been designed and constructed 
by Messrs. Patterson and Cooper, of Westminster. 
The visitors saw the Greathead shield at work in 
the down tunnel, and then, crossing to the up 
tunnel, witnessed the placing in position of the 
six cast-iron segments and key of one of the 20in. 
sections—an operation carried out by eight work- 
men in the short space of twenty minutes. The 
engineers for the railway are Messrs. W. R. 
Galbraith and J. H. Greathead, Members of 
Council Inst. C.E.; and their resident engineer 
is Mr. Harley H. Dalrymple Hay, Assoc.M.I.C.E., 
while Messrs. John Mowlem and Co., the con- 
ractors, are represented on the works by Mr. 
William Rowell. Messrs. Hay, Mowlem Burt, 
and Rowell acted as guides to the party, and at 
the close a vote of thanks was passed on the 
motion of Mr. T. C. Carpenter. 


THE CITY OF LONDON BREWERY. 


These’ premises are an old-established under- 
taking, a brew ‘‘ house ’’ having been established 
on part of the site in 1580 by one Potts. Enter- 
ing by the main gate, it was seen that the Church 
‘of All Hallows, in Upper Thames-street, is 
being rapidly demolished, only a fragment of the 
north wall of chancel, with a carved cherubim 
aloft, contemplating with innocent glee the newly- 
cleared site, being visible. It will soon be added 
to the area of the brewery. Leaving the count- 
ing-house, stables with stalls for over fifty 
horses and the fining-house were seen. The 
engine-house adjoins, containing boiler and a 30 
horse-power Boulton and Watt engine, erected in 
the beginning of the century. Between wheel 
pit and boiler is the entrance to the artesian 
well, 232ft. in depth, which supplies most of 
the water for brewing. A shallow or land 
spring well is a few yards south, giving a 
supply for refrigerating, &c. The ‘ mill’’ loft 
containing a large stock of malt is an ancient 
brick building, with massive timbers supporting 
bins, &c. Some old square shafting is still 
Tunning in this department, which dates back to 
horse-power time. Lifting tackle, with archi- 
medean screw in connection, raises malt, &c., 
from barges, and distributes it where required. 
A portion of the mill loft has been separated, 
and another floor added, to receive a Billings 
converter, which is the latest addition to the 

lant. Adjoining the converter-room is the west 
brewery mashing stage, containing three mash 
‘tuns, two coppers, &c. The cooler is on the top 
floor of the west wing, connected with the four 
‘refrigerators, which command the 19 fermenting 
vessels in the water-side tun-room, a building of 
“three floors, forming the south front of the 
brewery, finished in 1884. The buildings and 
yards cover about two acres. 


‘Viscount Boyne has made a gift of eighteen acres 
of land at Wellington, Durham, sloping gently 
towards the River Wear, for the purposes of a 
“public park. 


___ At Liverpool County-court, on Monday, Daniel 
Wright, 94, Litherland-road, Bootle, was awarded 
£100 and costs in an action under the Employers’ 
Liability Act against Messrs. Morrison and Son, 
builders and contractors, Pearson-street, Waver- 
tree, for personal injuries sustained while in their 
/mploy as an engineman at a grain warehouse 
being built at Lyster-road. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 
Building Intelligence. 


Cratuiz, N.B.—In the new parish church, at 
the opening of which on Tuesday next the Queen 
will be present, there have now been placed in 
position a pulpit and a baptismal font made of 
granite. The pulpit, which stands opposite the 
Royal pew, is the gift of the Royal household. 
In plan it is hexagonal, and the total height, 
including two bases, is 5ft. 4}in. Altogether 15 
kinds of Scotch granite are used in the structure. 
The base and cornice are of finely-dressed grey 
granite from Inver, near Balmoral. One side of 
the hexagon is simply an entrance; but the other 
five sides have panels of Dalmore, Rubislaw, Ben 
Cruachan, Dyce, and Sylavethic . granites re- 
spectively. There isa raised, faceted, and polished 
portion in the centre, while the margins are fine- 
axed work. At each angle are clustered polished 
columns, composed of three different granites, 
with moulded bases and capitals. One of the 
shafts, however, is, properly speaking, a red 
porphyry, from the estate of Glen Tana. The 
upper portion of the pulpit is ornamented by 
pebbles, which were collected by the Princess 
Louise in the Isles of Mull and Iona, and which 
have been beautifully polished. The baptismal 
font is made of light grey granite from Kemnay, 
and the stem of dark grey Rubislaw granite. 
The shaft, lip, and inside of the basin are polished. 
Round the lip is the inscription, ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto Me.’’ Ona brass plate in 
the base appears the following inscription : ‘‘ The 
gift of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught and Strathearn, 1895.”’ 
The pulpit and font, which were made at the 
Aberdeen Granite Works by Messrs. A. Macdonald 
and Co., Limited, are both from designs by Mr. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, the 
architect for the church, which has been built of 
Inver granite, and measures 120ft. by 30ft., with 
transepts 22ft. by 25ft. The church has a central 
square tower, 65ft. high, capped by a slate spire 
30ft. in height. ‘The building seats 450 persons, 
and has cost £6,000. Messrs. Pringle and Slessor 
were the contractors for masonry, and Messrs. J. 
Garvie and Sons, Aberdeen, for carpentry, paint- 
ing, and glazing. 


Inrracompe.—On May 29th, the new Lady 
chapel, built out from the north side of the 
church of Our Lady Star of the Sea, was formally 
opened by the Coadjutor-Bishop of Plymouth. 
The chapel is connected with the nave by a 
carved arch in Beer stone, supported by pillars 
of red Devon marble. The ceiling is arched, and 
the floor is tiled. The lighting of the chapel is 
provided for by two stained-glass windows, the 
subjects represented being the ‘‘ Annunciation ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Visitation.’”? The base of the altar is 
of Californian marble. Variegated marble pillars, 
with carved capitals rising from this, support the 
altar table, which is carved on its front face. The 
frontal consists of slabs of onyx, with a white 
alabaster cross extending its whole length. The 
gradines are of red Malpiaquet marble—the niches 
for the statues on the reredos being lined with the 
same material. The reredos itseif is of white 
Beer stone, terminating in carved finials. In 
the centre is a statue of the Blessed Virgin in 
white alabaster, resting on a diapered pedestal, 
with canopy and spire above. Oa the right and 
left are stone statues of St. Ann and St. George of 
England. Smaller niches contain statuettes of 
St. Edward the Confessor, St. Edith, St. William, 
St. Charles, St. Beatrice, St. Bernard, St. Henry, 
and St. Leo the Great. The altar is furnished 
with four brass candlesticks in Gothic design, 
whilst from the arch hangs a lamp in the form 
of a ship—the light being suspended between the 
masts. The chapel and altar have been erected 
from plans by the Very Rev. Canon Scoles, of 
Yeovil. 


Rornwetu.—New offices for Rothwell Urban 
District are now in course of erection on an ele- 
vated site in Marsh-street, Rothwell. <A tablet 
commemorating the undertaking was laid on 
Saturday. The building, which is in the Gothic 
style, will afford accommodation for the various 
offices of the council. The plans show the sur- 
veyor’s and clerk’s rooms situated on one side of 
the entrance-hall. There is also on the ground 
floor a fireproof strong room, lavatories, &c. A 
stone staircase leads from the back portion of the 
hall to the first floor, where a council-room 28ft. 
long by 24ft. wide, is situated. Its roof is con- 
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18ft. by 154ft. adjoins. The building is bein 
erected from the designs of Messrs. ‘T. H. an 
W.E. Richardson, architects, Leeds and Roth- 
well. Future additions may be made without in 
any way interfering with the present arrange- 
ment. ‘The contractors are:—Mr. John Chap- 
man, builder; Mr. John Inglesson, joiner; Mr. 
George Wilson, plumber; Mr. F. E. Heavyside, 
slater; Mr. Tom Moore, plasterer; and Messrs. 
A. and G. Barker, painters. The total cost of 
the building, including the site, is £2,600. 


——— 


CHIPS. 


The annual report of the museums committee of 
Cambridge University states that many new instru- 
ments and pieces of apparatus have been added to 
the engineering laboratory, the most important of 
which is a large testing machine for the examina- 
tion of the strength and elasticity of materials. 
The cost of this has been defrayed out of fees. 


The arts committee of the Liverpool city council 
have accepted, for the permanent collection of the 
Walker Art Gallery, the gift of an historical draw- 
ing by W. H. Sullivan, representing ‘‘ Calphurnia 
Entreating Cesar Not to Attend the Senate” the 
night before his murder. She dreamed that the 
roof of her house had fallen, and that Cesar had 
been stabbed in her arms. ‘The work is the gift of 
Mr. James Smith, Blundellsands. 


At the Carnarvonshire Assizes, on Friday, before 
Mr. Justice Lawrance, Evan Williams, contractor, 
Bangor, was sued by Joseph Lloyd, plumber, for 
£35, balance due upon a contract. The original 
amount was £116, £81 having been paid into court. 
Evidence was given by Mr. Gill, the engineer of 
the Bangor corporation, Mr. R. G. Thomas, Menai 
Bridge, and other witnesses. The judge found for 
the plaintiff for the amount claimed less £4. 


The Bishop of Ripon consecrated on the. 6th 
inst. a new chancel added to St. Paul’s Church, 
Esholt, from the designs of Messrs. F. and T. H. 
Healey, architects, of Bradtord. 


For the Baptist congregation at the Splott-road 
Chapel, Cardiff, a new church has just been erected 
and opened. Accommodation is provided for 1,100 
persons, at a cost of £4,700. 


The plans committee of Aberdeen Town Council 
sanctioned, on Friday, plans of a number of new 
buildings, including a hall for John-street Evan- 
gelical Union congregation, and premises in Mearns- 
street for the Newcastle Shipping Company. The 
value of the new buildings is estimated at between 
£13,000 and £14,000. ; 


The renovation of the chancel of the great parish 
church of St. Lawrence, Ludlow, is now in progress, 
the work being carried out by Messrs. J. Thompson 
and Son, Peterborough. 


The tower of the church of Plymtree, Devon, is 
undergoing restoration, and the tive bells are to be 
rehung, and a new treble bell added, The work is 
in the hands of Mr. Harry Stokes, of Woodbury. 


Colonel C. H. Luard, R.E., of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at Brixham on the 4th 
inst., relative to an application by the Urban 
District Council for leave to borrow £300 for works 
of sewerage. Mr. Vanstone, the engineer, ex- 
plained the scheme. 


‘Damage amounting to £600 was caused by a fire 
which broke out on Friday in the premises of 
Messrs. Smith and Taylor, granite merchants, Great 
Western-road, Aberdeen. 


The foundation-stone of a Primitive Methodist 
Sunday-school was laid next the Wood Memorial 
(P.M.) Chapel, at Nantwich, on Wednesday week. 
The building will consist of an assembly-hall and 
four classrooms, and will accommodate 200 children. 
Mr. Charles Davenport is the architect, and Mr. 
Matthews the builder. 


Mr. Layton Lowndes, the deputy chairman of 
the Dover Harbour Board, laid, on Friday, the first 
stone of a new lighthouse to be erected at the end 
of the Admiralty Pier at Dover. The new building 
will be carried to a greater altitude than the old 
one, to enable the light to be seen further out into 
the Channel. 


Mr. Arthur Brooks, builder and contractor, 
Blackburn, has been selected to contest the Darwen 
division at the next election in the Social Demo- 
cratic and Independent labour party interest. Mr. 
Brooks has given a conditional promise to go tu the 
poll. As the Socialist and Labour vote is very 
heavy, the contest will, it is expected, be very 
close. 


The Archdeacon of Stafford has issued an appeal 
on behalf of a fund for the rearrangement and 
improvement of St. Chad’s Church, Lichfield, for 
the completion of which the sum of ,£1,000 is 
required. Archdeacon Scott hopes that this sum 


structed of pitch-pine dress bindings, and the| may be shortly obtained, as it is needed for im- 
ceiling is boarded and panelled. An apartment | perative alterations. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buizpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by mame. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tux StRanp NEwspareR Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
eka ig two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 

peeceions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than. 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to seeure in- 
sertion. 

SiTvaTions. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ”’ 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onz Suintine FoR TWENTY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
UP. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 

LIX., LI., LIT., LIV., LVIIM., LIX., LX., LXL., 
LXI., LXII1., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requis 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


#.V. (The bound volumes are half-yearly. Twenty-six 
numbers 8s. 8d., and binding 3s. 4d.) 


Recrtvep.—Benj. Seymour.—J. E. §8.—F. E. and Co.— 
J. W. (Newark).—S. H.-F. J. L. 
“ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Drawines Recrrvep.—‘ Heather,” ‘‘ Xedra,” ‘ Dodo,” 
“Canary,” “Nemo” (Your first motto was “ Full 
Back.” You must not change it each time, or you will 
be disqualified. You gave us no notice of change of 
address, and your drawings of last two subjects which 
were sent to you have been returned to us). 


Correspondence, 


—_+4e_ 


SHOREDITCH BATHS AND LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of the Bunapine News. 


Str,—With reference to 
the deposit of £3 3s. on taking up conditions 
made by the Shoreditch Baths and Library Com- 
missioners in their competition in your article 
upon the assessor question in your recent issue, I 
am directed by the com*hissioners to point -out 
that although not stated in the advertisement, a 
regulation has been issued under which the 
£3 38. deposit will be returned if an architect 
decides not to compete within 14 days after the 
architect received the conditions, and a duplicate 
copy of the conditions can be had for a charge of 
1s. (one shilling). 

The £3 3s. is, of course, simply a test of bona 
fides, and to prevent the commissioners ‘being 
flooded with a number of incompetent designs. 

I inclose'a copy of the 
and shall be glad if you will make this explana- 
tion in your next issue.—I am, &e., 


your criticism as to 


H. Mansrietp Rosrnson, | 


Solicitor and Clerk to the Commissioners. 
June 7. 


GATEWAY, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


___Srr,—I have never enjoyed the privilege of in- 
_ Specting the original, and have, 


conditions and rules, 


s ‘ therefore, perused institution is no 
the copy of the silver medal drawing in this paper Noveutec eee: a res air ates Be 


of May 31 with interest. Can the plan be right, 
however, in the matter of groining? Judging 
from the section A B, there is a corbel in each 
corner, and there are two in the centre to carry 
the pendentives. This is within the range of 
probability. On plan, the roofing seems to have 
been shown in a manner I have heard described 
as ‘‘drong,’’ as there are four corbels and full 
fans, instead of -two full fans and four quadrants, 
as per section.—I am, &c., WY. 
EE 


CHIPS, 


A mayoral chair was presented to the corporation 
of Dartmouth last week. It has been manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Bragg, of Birmingham, at a cost 
of £235, and consists of a double festoon of 23 lines, 
with pendant. 


A society has been formed for the preservation of 
public rights of way and open spaces in Hants. 
Amongst other objects the society intend to secure 
and maintain the free use of all public rights of 
way by land and water ; to preserve village greens, 
commons, and roadside wastes; and to obtain the 
enforcement of the Barbed Wire Fencing Act. 


In a report prepared by the Sheffield Water 
Committee, the remarkable effect of the long frost 
is set forth : 212 streets were affected, 8,614 metal 
service pipes fractured, and the cast-iron pipes re- 
paired or relaid amount to an aggregate length of 
14% miles. The total cost to the department of 
affording temporary supplies and special repairs up 
to May 25 was nearly £9,000, and even now 170 
additional men are remedying the damage caused 
by the frost. 


A Primitive Methodist institute at Ellesmere 
Port was opened last week. It is situated at the 
corner of Queen-street and Upper Mersey-street, 
opposite the Primitive Methodist church. It com- 
prises a reading-room, a café, a small gymnasium, 
lavatories, kitchen, and accessories, all on the 
ground floor. Above is the lecture-hall. The out- 
lay on the premises will exceed £1,000, exclusive of 
the cost of the land and of road-making. 


At Christie’s on Saturday good prices were 
realised for various pictures in the collection of the 
late L. B. Harris and John Clark, among the 
largest being 1,440 guineas for “‘ Going to Market 
in Brittany,’ an early work by Rosa Bonheur; 
710 guineas for “‘ The Story of a Life,” by W. Q. 
Orchardson; 790 guineas for Peter Graham’s 
‘*Spate’’; and 600 guineas for David Cox’s “‘ Vale 
of Clwyd.’’ 


Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree will lay the foundation- 
stone of the new Grand Theatre and Opera House, 
which is being erected in the High-street, Croydon. 


The building of a new grammar-school for 
Southampton has just been commenced by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Playfair and Toole. The cost will 
be about £6,500. 


New central schools are in course of completion 
for the school board for Millbrook, near South- 
ampton. Mr. A. F. Gutteridge, of Southampton, is 
the architect, and Mr. A. Cawte is the builder. 


The Queen has directed Letters Patent to be 
passed, granting a Supplementary Charter to the 
Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture. 


At Garton, near Driffield, a new Wesleyan 
chapel was opened on Friday. The building is a few 
paces from the meeting-house where John Wesley 
preached and first planted Methodism in the dis- 
trict. It is built of red and buff bricks, and stands 
on au eminence. There is a schoolroom connected 
with the chapel by folding doors. The building is 
from plans by Mr. Jos. Shepherdson, architect, 
Driffield, and will accommodate 300 people. The 
approximate cost will be about £800. 


The Rev. J. C. Blomfield, hon. canon of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, for 45 years rector of 
Launton, near Bicester, and well known in the 
diocese for his historical and archeological re- 
searches in Oxfordshire, died on Friday at the age 
of 74. He was closely related to Sir Arthur Blom- 
field, and was the author of a comprehensive, but 
dry, “‘ History of Bicester Deanery,’ which has 
been reviewed in these columns. 


The town council of Newport, Isle of Wight, are 
about to proceed with the sewage outfall works in 
accordance with a scheme prepared by Mr. Baldwin 
Lathom. The sanction of the Local Government 
Board to the borrowing of a loan of £5,000 having 
already been received, the corporation are deter- 
mined to proceed without delay. 


The work of transferring the collection of pictures 
belonging to the National Portrait Gallery from 
Bethnal Green Museum and the offices in Great 
George-street, Westminster, to the new buildings 
at the rear of the National Gallery, erected by 
Messrs. Shillitoe and Son, from the late Mr. Ewan 
Christian’s designs, has just been commenced, The 


| tions of the carving. 


— Sntercommunteal 
| QUESTIONS. 


[11369.] — Commission.— Can any corresponden 
inform me the usual professional terms between archi 
and house agent—i.e., what commission is usual 
former to latter for introducing work and negot 
with client !—the agent also having architect’s 
his papers.—BusinEzss. d ral cig 


REPLIES. 

[11864 |— Designing. very useful book 

subject for the purpose required is Woodley’s ‘ D 

Buildings’ (Crosby Lockwood and Son, Stationers 
court, E.C.), published at 6s. It contains a colo 

of drawings, which obtained first-class hono 
StupDENT. : a ay 
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Colonel Charles Henry Luard, R.E., an Inspecta 
of the Local Government, held an inquiry at t 
Torquay Town Hall, on June 6th, into an applica- 
tion by the Town Council for sanction to born 
£3,800 for the purchase of land for pleas 
grounds at Stentiford’s Hill and Stantaway 
street 1mprovements, and a site for the propose 
refuse destructor, which it is contemplated to erec 
on land abutting on Upton lene and Park-lane 
The borough surveyor, Mr. H. A, Garrett, produ 
the plans, ee, 


The scheme for providing cottage homes on the 
Cottingham-road, Newland, Hull, for the use of 
orphans of sailors, reached an interesting point on 
Friday, when the formal opening took place of 
the ‘‘ Hannah Pickard”? and ‘George Buckst 
Browne ’’ Homes, after which the foundation-: 
of the ‘‘ Sir James Reckitt’? Home was laid. T! 
homes will accommodate from 25 to 30 chil 
each, 


At a meeting of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Fina: 
Committee, held on Friday, Mr. Laws, the ¢ 
engineer, reported that the new clock which 
be placed in the tower of the cathedral is now co 
plete, and that it is the largest clock, except that 
Westminster, in the United Kingdom. Steps will 
shortly be taken to have it placed in the tower, 
and it is the intention of the committee to er 
the present cathedral clock to that of All Saints? 
Church spire. Sco Ns eae eee 


It has been decided to open the restored crypt of 
St. Bartholomew the Great on the afternoon of St. 
Peter’s Day, Saturday, June 28. The Bishop of 
Stepney will preach the sermon at the Service of 
Dedication, and the Duke of etationy wil 
the crypt open asa mortuary c or the use of 
the paca, The Lady Chapel, which is 
last item in the scheme of: restoration, might ha 
been completed for opening at the same time, 
sufficient funds were not in hand. It1s, howe 
roofed in, and the windows are glazed. All 
work has been carried out from ‘designs by 
under the direction of Mr. Aston Webb, F.R.1,. 

Sir George Scharf, director and keeper of 
National Portrait Gallery, who died on April 
has bequeathed to the British Museum his let 
correspondence, and original writings, excep 
such as the executors in the exercise of their 
cretion may withhold. He bequeaths to 
National Portrait Gallery his Order of the Ba’ 
and. his sketch-books, note-books, and annotated 
catalogues upon certain specified conditions, 
Sir Augustus W. Franks, of the British Muse 
the testator bequeaths his manuscript materials 
a work on the chronology of art. The gros 
of the personal estate has been entered for 


The span of th 
old arch is 80ft., while that of the new one is 106 
The new structure is of grey granite, of 
there is 70,000c.ft., besides over 100,000ft. of 
ashlar, The bridge was designed by Mr. 
A. Harrison, the company’s engineer, and the wo! 
carried out by Messrs. Walter Scott and Co 

Newcastle, within two years. “oh 

At St. Michael’s Church, Brereton, « 

3lst ult., a pulpit, presented to the chur 
fitting memorial of the late Rev. R. M. Grie: 
dedicated by the Bishop of Shrewsbury. ie 
pulpit, which is of carved oak, is the work of Mr. 
R. Bridgman, of Lichfield. At the corner pat 
are two figures, in relief, one representing John 
Baptist and the other St. Michael, the patron 
of the church. The space between these figure 
filled up with Gothic arches. Above the apices of 
the arches runs a tendril of vine-leaves, with fruit — 
at intervals, and the same design, together with the 
conventional acanthus leaf, appears noe 


els 
the 


Legal, 
————+-44+—_—_ 
RESIDENTIAL COVENANTS. 


J | NLESS residential covenants in leases of 
dwelling-houses can be upheld and en- 
forced when necessary by the Courts of Law, the 
yalue of dwelling-house property, especially in 
town streets, must be liable to serious injury. 
Fortunately, however, the Courts will grant in- 
junctions when the matter is serious, as was 
jhown recently in two cases which came before 
Mr. Justice Chitty on one day. In the first of 
these the owner of houses in Norfolk-square, 
Bayswater, asked for an injunction to restrain 
the lessee of No. 26 from continuing a breach of 
the usual covenant not. to cause any annoyance to 
the neighbours, nor to use the premises otherwise 
than as a private dwelling-house. He had, in 
fact, let the place for three months furnished to 
the manager of the Blue Hungarian Band, by 
whom the house was used as a sort of barracks 
for some 20 men. ‘This could not be argued, and 
so the defendants undertook to leave in a fort- 
night. ‘The other case was different, and was an 
action brought by the occupier of No. 28, Spring- 
field-road, Hampstead, against the defendant, 
who was an Italian lady earning her living by 
giving singing lessons to numerous pupils. Of 
course the evidence was very conflicting; but 
there was no doubt that continuous practising and 
Scale singing went on more or less all day, and 
that two pianos were used pretty constantly. 

‘(Eyre v. Landi, Times, June 1.) 

_' Mr. Justice Chitty held that the plaintiff had 
proved his case, and had satisfied him that there 

was such a disturbance of the comfort of a person 
ordinarily constituted, as amounted to a breach of 

‘the covenant. He ruled that in a covenant of 

this kind the word ‘‘annoyance’’ had been and 

must be deemed to have a wider meaning than 
the word ‘‘ nuisance ’’ with which it was generally 
employed, and that it would include anything 
which interfered with the pleasurable enjoyment 
of the house, although not amounting to physical 
detriment tocomfort. In short, it was not neces- 

Sary to prove the existence of noise causirg an 
actual nuisance, as there would be a breach of the 
eovenant if such a disturbance were shown as 

was a real and positive annoyance to ordinary 
people. There can be no doubt that to the ad- 

joining and neighbouring residents this con- 

‘tinuous singing and persistent practising with 
Scale and piano would be very annoying indeed 
to the average suburban dweller, and would ulti- 

mately reduce the letting value of the premises if 

“allowed to goon. So an interim injunction was 
granted in such a way as not to interfere with 
reasonable singing, and suspended for a fortnight. 
} Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 

- Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
‘must be headed ‘ Burmpine News,’’ and must 
‘Teach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Jd. C.—Party-Watis.—Arcuitect.—AGENT.—As a 
rule, one party could not raise his half of a party-wall in 
the way you suggest. The matter should be arranged 
with adjoining owner. If an architect guarantees the 
payment of tradesmen’s accounts in writing, he might be 
made personally liable; but not otherwise. 


 W. H. B.—Parry Watu.—Resvitpine.—A. must 
serve B. as adjoining owner, with the usual notice under 
a Statute as to pulling down and rebuilding their party- 
wall. 


~ Survevor.—Tirux.—Repeurrion.—Apply to the Tithe 
Redemption Commissioners for all necessary forms and 
Particulars. 


i. 

__ The foundations of Lendal Bridge, York, having 
‘shown symptoms of weakness, works of strengthen- 
‘ing have just been carried out. Mr. Max am Ende, 
‘M.Inst.C.E,, of Victoria-street, Westminster. was 
the engineer, and the Cleveland Bridge and Engi- 
neering Company carried out the works from his 
specification, and under the immediate supervision 
of Mr. A. Creer, city engineer of York. 


_ Anew Wesleyan chapel has shortly to be erected 
in Boltby. The building has to be of stone from 
the local quarries, and the cost will be about £450, 
‘he style will be Gothic. The interior of the build- 


‘their wages, and that the prosecutors commenced 


‘THE BUILDING NEWS. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BuritpERs’ LasourERS IMPRISONED FOR ASSAULT, 
—At the Central Cmminal Court on Saturday, 
Henry Butcher, 33, Edward Bernan, 24, and 
William Murphy, 24, labourers, were indicted for 
having assaulted George Maynard and Mr. J. W. 
Chessum, and occasioned them bodily harm. 
Murphy was further charged with having assaulted 
George Seaman. Mr. Chessum is a builder at 
Haggerston, and employs. a number of men, 
amongst them being the three prisoners. Recently 
they were working on a building in Cadogan-place, 
Chelsea, and the prisoners learned that a fellow- 
workman was a non-unionist. On Monday, May 
20, the prisoners discharged themselves from the 
prosecutor’s employment, and asked for their 
wages, The foreman, Mr. Maynard, told them to 
go to the office or else wait until Mr. Chessum 
came. They preferred the latter course, and left, 
returning about midday, and when Mr. Chessum 
came they commenced a series of unprovoked and 
serious assaults upon him and his foreman. The 
defence was that Mr. Chessum would not pay them 


the disturbance. The jury returned a verdict of 
guilty against all prisoners on the count for common 
assault. Mr. Loveland characterised the assault as 
a .“*murderous’’ one, and sentenced Butcher to 
twelve months, Murphy to six, and Bernan to four 
months’ hard labour. 


A Lrnps ARBITRATION.—Mr. Richard Horsfall, 
F.S.1., of Halifax, the umpire appointed to assess 
the amount due to Mr. Robert Hudson, in respect 
of his. property in York-street, Leeds, required by 
the corporation for the purpose of street widening, 
has awarded him £1,015, the costs of the arbitration 
being defrayed by the corporation. At the hearing, 
the witnesses for the claimant valued the property 
at from £1,220 to £1,352, and the valuers for the 
corporation at from £750 to £770. 


InpustriaL DWELLINGS AND THE PusLic HEALTH 
Acts.—At Southwark Police-court, on Wednesday, 
before Mr. Slade, the Metropolitan Industrial 
Dwellings Company, Limited, of Victoria-street, 
appeared to answer an adjourned summons taken 
out under the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
by the St. Saviour’s District Board of Works. The 
summons was issued upon information furnished by 
Mr. Grist, sanitary mspector, and charged the 
defendant company that they, being the owners of 
51 to 80, Mowbray - buildings, Redcross - street, 
Southwark, had failed to comply with a certain 
notice served upon them ordering them to abate a 
nuisance arising from the premises. The premises 
in question are a block of industrial dwellings, and 
the prosecution alleged that the passages were 
badly lighted and ventilated, that the dust-shoots 
allowed foul air to enter the buildings, and that the 
water-closets were of bad construction. The 
prosecution called Dr. James Herron, the medical 
officer of health for the parish, and Dr.-W. Blyth, 
who both said that the premises were in an insanitary 
condition and unfit for human habitation. In 


See ee ee eeeEEEEOeeeee 


£1,260 was mentioned as the architect’s estimate 
of the cost. When the plans were received, the 
approximate estimate of the cost was £1,405. 
Tenders were invited, and the lowest being found 
to be £1,509, the scheme, after a proposal to 
cut down the cost, was finally abandoned, and 
the committee had to go back to the first 
plan of rebuilding the old mission room. . 
Clark brought. skilled evidence to show that the 


architect’s fees ought really to have been £66, and — 


were very reasonable. The margin of 10 per cent. 
also between the approximate estimate and the con- 
tractor’s tender was not unusual, After hearing a 
great deal of evidence, his Honour stated that £800 
or £1,000 had certainly been mentioned at one time, 
but when the new site was prepared £1,260 was 
spoken of as the cost before any estimate was sent 
in. The estimate, when it was received, came to 
£1,405, and he did not think it would be doing Mr. 
Hooper an injustice, after reading his letter to Mr, 
Reay on the 21st February, 1895, to infer from its 
tone that the plaintifi’s work was absolutely value- 
less. It was a gross insinuation without any 
justification whatever to turn round on Mr. Reay 
and say that his work was valueless because they 
found they had rather more to pay. No professional 
man could be expected to do work for nothing, and 
he thought that Mr. Hooper should have considered 
that the labourer was worthy of his hire. He gave 
judgment for the plaintiff, with special costs, 


a6 —___— 


CHIPS. 
The latest find in the course of the excavations at 


Delphi is a large slab of marble, with bas-reliefs 
dating from the time of the Roman domination. 
The subject is ‘‘ The Labours of Hercules,”’ and the 
work is in an excellent state of preservation. 
Excavations are now being carried on upon the 


site of a theatre. 


The first portion of the Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
and East Coast Railway, that from Chesterfield to 
Lincoln, will be opened to-morrow (Saturday). 


The board of guardians for Leek, Staffs, have 
adopted plans by Mr. J. T. Brealey for a new 
workhouse infirmary. The estimated cost is about 
£5,000. 

The town commissioners of Douglas, Isle of Man 
adopted this week an offer from the Douglas 
Bay Tramway Company. The company propose, 
in return for the concession of being permitted to 
lay a double line along the front of Douglas Bay, 
and of an extension of the present lease, which 
terminates in three years, for 21 years, to pay the 
commissioners £1,500 a year, and construct and 
work a tramway to Upper Douglas. The latter 
undertaking is calculated to result in a loss to the 
company of £1,00C a year for some years to come; 
but the extension of the lease of the Douglas Bay 
tramway will more than make up for the loss. 


The Metropolitan Elevated Railroad, the first 
high-level railway in Chicago, was formally opened 


support of their contention that the premises are | on April 17th, The various lines contain miles of 
in a perfectly satisfactory condition, the defendants | track as follows:—Main line, 1°8 miles; Garfield 
called Mr. M’Gaw, C.E., the surveyor in charge of | Park line, 4:2 miles; Douglas Park line, 3°7 miles; 
the buildings, and Mr. Frank Richardson, fore- | Logan-square line, 4°49 miles; Humboldt Park 


man to Messrs. Sharp and Co., who supplied the 
closets. Dr. W. H. Corfield, medical officer of 
health to the parish of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, stated that the air-space in the building was 
largely in excess of that required under the Act. 
He considered the water-closets and the dust-shoots 
satisfactory. Mr. Philip Pilditch, architect and 
sanitary surveyor to the Marquis of Salisbury, said 
he had thoroughly examined the buildings. The 
closets in use were ‘* Sharp’s”’ and ‘ Artisans,’’ and 
were sanctioned by him in his profession. The 
staircases were well ventilated and lighted. The only 
improvement he should suggest in the dustbins—if 
the premises were being rebuilt—was that they 
should be removable bins of galvanised iron. Mr, 
John Tryon, chairman of the defendant company, 
said that the plans of the building had been 
approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
also submitted to their architect, and they had also 
to pass Mr. D. Cubitt Nicholls, who represented the 
Home Office. The magistrate decided that the 
premises at the time of the notice were, and still 
are, in such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious 
or dangerous to health. He ordered defendants to 
abate the nuisance, and convicted them on section 
4, subsection 4%, of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, inflicting a fine of £5 and £5 ds. costs. 


ArcuiTEct’s FEES FOR UNEXECUTED WoRKS.— 
At the Gateshead County-court, on Tuesday, before 
his Honour Judge Greenwell, Thomas Reay, archi- 
tect, Newcastle, claimed £45 from the church- 
wardens and committee of St. John’s church, 
Gateshead Fell, for professional- services rendered 
in connection with a proposed parochial room and 
Sunday-school. The’building had originally to cost 
some £800 or £1,000, but the Rev. Mr. Hooper 
stated that in an interview with Mr. Reay he was 
told that the estimated cost would be £1,260. On 
the strength of this verbal information he issued 
circulars for subscriptions, in which the sum of 


line, 2°13 miles. There are forty-three stations. 
The most impressive piece of engineering on the. 
line is the bridge near lLogan-square, which 
carries the elevated tracks over the North Western 
Railway tracks, and has a span of 250ft. 


The new bridge at Spalding over the River 
Welland near to Lock’s Mill, which is a gift to the 
parish by the Midland and Great Northern Railway 
Companies, has just been completed. The bridge 
is of iron, and has been erected under the direction, 
of Mr. Cave, of Derby, manager for the engineers,, 
Messrs. Handsides, of Derby. It will open outa 
new route for Cowbit, Weston, and Weston Hills, 
with Deeping Fen, Spalding Common, and Pinch- 
beck West. 7 


Good progress is being made with the first new 
school an Peaulots with the School Board for 
Horfield, near Bristol. The building, which isin 
the English Renaissance style, is of Pennant stone 


7 


with freestone dressings, and the high-pitched roof — “e 


is covered with Broomhall, tiles. 


There are two 


central assembly -halls, 42ft. by 24ft., and arranged ahs 


around these are eight classrooms for boys and 
girls. A cookery-room and caretaker’s apartments 


are included. Mr. W. V. Gough, of Bristol, is the — 


architect, and Mr. H. G. Rossiter, of the same city 
the builder. The building, which, with land an 


equipment, will cost about £7,500, will accommodate oe. 


600 children. . 
The new church of the Holy Innocents, in 


Selhurst-road, South Norwood, will be consecrated 


on Wednesday next. Messrs. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., — F 


and T. Garner, of Gray’s Inn, are the architects, . 


and Messrs. G. F. Smith and Sons, of Milverton, 
near Leamington, are the contractors. The church 
is built of St. Aldhelm Box Ground and Corsham, 
Down stone from the quarries of the Bath Stone 
Firms Limited, Bath, and prepared at their 
quarries. oe 
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A nuMBER Of fresh pictures have been hung at 
the National Gallery this week, including a river- 
scape, by Solomon van Ruysdael, transferred 
from South Kensington Museum, and now placed 
in the long Dutch Gallery, Room X.; a ‘‘ Land- 
scape, with Portrait of a Gentleman holding a 
Horse,’’ by George Stubbs; the ‘‘ Interior of a 
Church,”’ by Gerrit Berckheyden ; a ‘‘ View in 
Venice, with Gondola,’? by Guardi; ‘Covent 
Garden Market,’’ by B. Nebot ; ‘‘ The Expulsion 
of the Money Changers from the Temple,’’ a large 
work by Il Greco, signed ‘‘A Oe0ToKo70v\t,”’ 
and a portrait of Cardinal Richelieu, by Philippe 
de Champagne. Under the Central Octagon 
Dome have been hung the following six works of 
the Early Flemish, German, and Italian schools, 
all lent by Mr. Haotee Salting—viz., a portrait, 
attributed to Antonello da Messina; a portrait by 
Christoph Amberger; another by Bartolomius 
Bruyn; a ‘‘ Virgin and Child,’’ attributed to 
Hugo van der Goes; a ‘‘ Virgin and Child,’’ by 
the ‘‘ Master of the Death of the Virgin,’’ of the 
Cologne School ; and a portrait by Petrus Cristus. 


Tue Rural Advertisements Bill, which is pro- 
moted by the National Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising, was introduced in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday by Mr. 
Boulnois, when it passed its first reading. The 
measure is intended to authorise county councils 
to frame by-laws for regulating advertising 
display in rural localities. London and all 
municipal boroughs will be excluded from its 
scope, and its provisions will not apply to notices 
on any premises which refer to the business con- 
ducted there or other purposes for which the 
premises are held, it being anticipated, indeed, 
that the powers will be exercised only in cases of 
glaring and generally-admitted injury to local 
amenities. ‘The Bill is backed by Sir Edward 
Clarke, Q.C., Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Caine, Mr. 
Darling, Q.C., and Mr. A. Forster, in addition 
to its introducer. Nothing can, we fear, come of 
the measure this session, for not only is the road- 
way blocked, but some of the members for 
agricultural districts will oppose the Bill on the 
ground that, in the present depressed state of 
agriculture, it might be in some cases a hardship 
on the farmer to be deprived of the profit ob- 
tained by the display of field advertisements. 


Tue Police and Sanitary Committee of the 
House of Commons commenced on Tuesday the 
consideration of the Bill promoted by the Croydon 
Corporation. The first matter dealt with was 
the power sought by the corporation to test and 
stamp all cisterns erected within the borough. It 
was stated that the corporation had exercised this 
power jor thirteen years, but without authority. 
After hearing the evidence, the committee refused 
to sanction the power sought. The committee 
subsequently decided to give the corporation 
control over the erection of temporary buildings, 
but refused to allow them to retain for an 
indefinite period the ground-rents arising from 
certain street improvements. The committee 
sanctioned a clause empowering the corporation 
and the Lambeth Vestry to establish a joint free 
library in Upper Norwood. The further con- 
sideration of the Bill was adjourned till Wednes- 
day, when the committee passed clauses con- 
ferring powers on the corporation to regulate the 
heights of buildings, to inspect premises, and to 
enforce regulations for insuring a proper supply 
of water for sanitary purposes. Leave was also 
given the corporation to borrow £70,000. The 
report upon the Bill will be taken by the com- 
mittee to-day (Friday). 


Tue town council of Rochdale will shortly be 
asked to sanction a code of building by-laws, 
which has been drawn up by a committee, for 
regulating the erection of property in the borough. 
In considering the question, there have been many 
points of difference between the builders of the 
town and the committee; but the most important 
of these have now been settled, with the exception 
of one as to the smallest permittable site on which 
a cottage may be erected. At present, the mini- 
mum area for each cottage must be 64sq.yds. 
This is for houses with two rooms downstairs and 
two rooms upstairs. The builders of Rochdale 
desire to be allowed to build on 503sq.yds., the 
houses to have only one large room downstairs 
and one up. 

Tux eleventh annual exhibition of the Home 
Arts and Industries Association has this week 
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been opened at the Royal Albert Hall, and will 
close on Monday, June 17th. The collection is 
as large and comprehensive as in former years; 
but it scarcely maintains the standard of origin- 
ality which has distinguished much of the class 
work on previous occasions. The want of good 
designs becomes more and more evident. Repeats 
are to some extent to be reasonably expected, and 
the degree of excellence in point of execution 
will largely vary, of course, even the same 
patterns, and, besides, elementary work must to 
a very considerable measure be tried upon stock 
samplers. What is needed to inspire freshness 
and vigour into the work of the Association’s 
classes seems to be that some well-known designer 
should be engaged to furnish designs, which could 
be had at headquarters either on the payment 
of a small fee or gratis to classes possessing 
more advanced students among their number. To 
rely upon the chance offer of designs, or to ex- 
pect experts to give away their designs, to be 
possibly spoiled by amateur executants, is un- 
reasonable, and in the long run must end in me- 
diocrity and comparative failure. The Leigh 
Class, Kent, sends some fairly good and varied 
work, and the Pimlico School, under the Hon. 
Mabel de Grey, shows some crisply-executed 
inlay patterning. The medicine cupboard, with 
the monk on the door, can scarcely, however, be 
reckoned a success, in spite of the gold star 
awarded. The pottery, piggins and ‘‘ jugges,’’ 
are as quaint as heretofore, and the Della Robbia 
ware is, in a way, attractive; but the ‘‘ pottes”’ 
are too odd, and the painting on the plaques is too 
primitive, to be actually worthy of commenda- 
tion. The homespun linen, woollen fabrics, 
embroidery, and knitting make a good display, 
and the metal-work, embossed leather, and lace- 
making add to the attractiveness of the show. 


Tue sixth annual free loan exhibition, organised 
at the Borough Polytechnic Institute, Borough- 
road, §S.E., will be inaugurated to-morrow 
(Saturday) afternoon, by Mr. Val. OC. Prinsep, 
R.A. The lenders of pictures include the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, Lord Monkswell, 
Sir Frederic Leighton, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Prinsep, 
Sir James Linton, Mr. G. F. Watts, Sir Henry 
Irving, the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest, 
Mr. Henry Tate, Mr. A. Muir, Mr. H. Lawson, 
Mr. Herman Herkomer, Mrs. Allingham, and 
Mr. W. F. D. Smith. Briton Riviere, R.A., 
Clara Montalba, E. Stott, F..D. Millet, B. W. 
Leader, A.R.A., F. Brangwyn, A.R.A., and 
T. Faed, A.R.A., are well represented. The 
exhibition will remain open for three weeks, Sun- 
days included. On the opening day Mrs. Fawcett 
and Mr. J. G. Fitch, LL.D., will be present, 
with Mr. Prinsep, to address the visitors. 


In addition to the works at the New Gallery 
we lately noticed, we may call attention to a sea- 
scape by Mr. B. F. Gribble entitled ‘‘ A Moon- 
light Night on the Mediterranean,’ in the West 
Room (No. 149). Mr. Gribble has very effec- 
tively painted the moonlight reflection on the sea, 
and the deep shadows of the waves. The moon 
is partially obscured by dark clouds, and the 
painter has, if possible, realised the wave and 
cloud motion. A few sailing vessels appear on 
thehorizon. The colour, a softened greyish green, 
and the vigorous handling are both admirable 
qualities in this work, which is certainly the best 
seascape in the gallery. 


Prorressor J. E. Furnpers PErrie gave a 
lecture at, University College on Thursday in last 
week on the Egyptian list of the conquests of 
Tahutmes III. in Palestine. From this list much 
has been safely determined of the identifications 
of the Egyptian names with those known in 
Hebrew and modern Arabic. But hitherto no 
systematic view has been taken of the contents or 
construction of this long list of 119 names. Such 
a list would be most probably compiled from the 
various military reports of the campaigns in dif- 
ferent years; and on examining it from this 
point of view, the structure of the list is found to 
confirm that view. The whole readily breaks up 
into a series of shorter lists of half a dozen ora 
dozen places which are in close connection with 
each other, but which have little or no relation to 
the lists which lie before and after them. Recog- 
nising, then, the abrupt breaks between the sepa- 
rate documents, it is found that each document is 
a continuous record of a foray or raid round a line 
of towns and villages ; and the several raids are 
found to set out and return to two main centres— 
Megiddo in the north, and Migdol in the south. 
From recognising this system in the construction 
of the continuous list of conquests, many fresh | 


‘terms such as ‘‘ gardens ”’ or ‘‘ meado' 


geographical identifications ar reac. 
explained difficulties are cleared up. 
is not now a single name (except 


cannot be reasonably assigned to a known site 
sequence with those that are connected w th 


Tue annual meeting of the Incorporated 4 
ciation of Municipal and County Engineers 
be held at Halifax on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, the 27th, 28th, and 29th inst. The 
president is Mr. E. R. Sweet Escott, M.Inst.C & ; 
borough engineer, Halifax. The members will 
assemble on Thursday, June 27th, in the 
hall. After a reception by the ef ee rae n 
report will be read, and the presidential add 
will be delivered by Mr. Escott. In the afternoo: 
a paper will be read on ‘ The Royton Sew: 
Depot and Results of Working,’ by Messrs 
T. 8S. McCallum and W. Naylor, and another 
‘¢ The Management of Sewage Farms,’’ by Lieut.- 
Col. A. S. Jones, V.C. The technical school (in’ 
course of erection) will then be visited, under the 
guidance of Messrs. Jackson and Fox, the archi- 
tects of the building, and the annual dinner at 
Bankfield Mansion will complete the heir q 
of a very fullday. On Friday, June 28th, the 
following papers will be read and discussed at the 
town hall :—‘‘ Park and Garden Architecture,’” 
by Mr. Thomas H. Mawson; and ‘Trade 
Effluents,”” by Mr. W. Spinks. The members 
will then visit Messrs. Oates and Green’s. 
(Limited) Brick Works, Horley Green-road, and — 
their pipe works at Ellen Royd, and will subse- 
quently proceed in brakes to the Corpora- 
tion Waterworks at Castle Carr, under the 
guidance of Mr. Councillor Wainhouse and 
Mr. Councillor H. E. Greenwood, the chair-— 
man and vice-chairman of the waterworks. 
committee; and Mr. J. A. Paskin, M.I.C.E., 
the waterworks engineer, returning vid Ludden- 
den Foot, Albert Promenade, and Saville Park 
to Halifax. On Saturday, June 29th, the mem- 
bers will be divided into sections to visit the 
following works :—Party No. 1 will go to Messrs. — 
Brooke and Sons’ stone quarries, ‘‘The Silex 
Brand,’’ and brick works, Hipperholme, about. — 
four miles from Halifax. Party No. 2 will — 
inspect the new markets in course of erection — 
(Messrs. Leeming and Leeming, of London, 
architects). Party No. 3 will inspect the gas- 
works and electricity works, under the guidance. 
of Mr. T. Holgate, the gasworks engineer, Mr. — 
T. P. Wilmhurst, the electrical engineer, and 
Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, the architect of the 
electricity station ; while to party No. 4, Messrs. © 
Henry Wadsworth and Son will exhibit, at the 
Depot of the Health Committee, their implements — 
and vehicles for corporation and local board pur- 
poses. This party will be under the guidance of 
Mr. D. Travis, the sanitary inspector. cone 

Messrs. HEpGER AND Mrxer, of 44, Charing 
Cross, Whitehall, S.W., have just sold ‘‘The 
Old House,’’ Blandford, Dorset, belonging to. 
Mr. Merthyr Guest, the Master of the Blackmoor 
Vale Hunt, especially interesting to antiquarians, — 
having being erected about the year 1660 by the — 
celebrated German physician, Dr. Sagittary, and 
from its being the only house left standing after 
the great fire of Blandford, in 1731, when the 
destruction of the bobbins destroyed the lace 
trade for which the town was then noted. The 
construction is wholly of red brick, the walls and — 
chimneys being profusely decorated with pro- 
jecting blockings, rich mouldings, strings and 
architraves cut and rubbed with labour when 
built up or im sifu, and not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, of bricks or work moulded before burning. 
The interior offers fine features in the antiq 
massive carved oak staircase with arched canopies 
exhibiting in its bold and striking design 
kindred originality with the house, in the oak 
panelling and in the exquisitely carved oak over- 
mantels, &c. ao 


A DEPUTATION representing the Munici 
Council of Paris visited Manchester on Tues 
in connection with the efforts of the council 
prevent smoke pollution in the French capital 
The municipality had offered substantial prizes— — 
viz., first £400, second £200, and third £80, for 
the best smoke-prevention apparatus. The com 
petition is open to the world, and one of the con- 
ditions is that the inventor or patentee of an 
appliance considered likely to attain the end in 
view shall fit it at his own cost at a pumping or 
electric-lighting station, or other municipal — 
works, in Paris, where smoke is engendered, in — 
order that it may undergo the necessary trials. — 
A number of French engineers were appointed t 
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various smoke-prevention apparatus at work 

in this country, so that a satisfactory decision 
might be arrived at in the granting of the awards. 
Mr. J. K. Broadbent, of Islington-square, Sal- 
ford, the patentee of a smoke burner, made 
application to the municipal authorities of Paris 
that the deputation should see his invention in 
al operation, and the visit of Tuesday was a 
response to this invitation. The deputation con- 
sisted of MM. Brill, civil engineer, president of 
the delegation ; de Tavernier, engineer of lighting 
and roads ; and Mareschal and Meiker, also engi- 
feers in the employ of the Paris Municipal 
Council. Accompanied by Mr. Broadbent, the 
deputation proceeded to Oldham, where they saw 
the apparatus at work at the United Spinning 
Company’s Mills, the Palm Mills, and Messrs. 
Platt Brothers’ Spindle Works. The French 
engineers made a minute examination of the 
appliance and its working, and took copious 
‘notes. On Wednesday the deputation proceeded 
to Glasgow, to inspect smoke appliances in that 
ci 
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_ Presrpent Sera Low, of Columbia College, 
New York City, has given 1,000,000dols. to 
build the new library building, which will be 
erected on the new site of the college at One 
Hundred aad Sixteenth Street, New York. The 
new library will be erected in the centre of a ter- 
‘race occupying the highest point of land of the 
new site. Access to the facade of the new build- 
ing will be gained by a flight of steps 325ft. 
wide, which lead to a subordinate flight 140ft. 
wide, which, in turn, lead to the main terrace on 
which the library building will be erected. The 
building will be faced with buff limestone from 
Indiana ; it will be Classic in character, planned 
in the form of a Greek cross, and will be sur- 
mounted by a dome at the intersection of the 
arms, rising to a height of 136ft. above the ter- 
_ race. The main reading-room, which will 
eet the whole space beneath the dome, 
will be 70ft. in diameter. From the four piers of 
limestone at the corners will rise four coffered 
vaults, which correspond to the four arms of the 
_ building. These vaults will be 17ft. deep and 
will end in semicircular windows, 44ft. wide and 
| 22ft. high. A marble and bronze colonnade, 29ft. 
high, will connect the piers and support a gallery 
adorned with statues of heroic size. The colon- 
nade gives access to an ambulatory surrounding 
the reading-room, and thence to the halls and 
_ special libraries occupying the four wings of the 
building, also to the four stone staircases leading 
to the upper stories. The eastern arm of the 
«lib: will be set apart for the Avery architec- 
tural library ; northern arm for the law library ; 
the western for the administration; while the 
southern is occupied by the vestibule and adjoin- 
ing, chambers. The second story contains the 
trustees’ room, the president’s private room, 
special libraries, &c. The third story will be 
evoted to lecture-rooms, and to rooms for officers 
of the college. The main depository for books 
- will be situated in the basement of the building, 
_ which is entirely above ground. Thearchitects 
are Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White, of New 
York. 
_ A report of the progress of the Ordnance 
Survey to December 31, 1894, has just been 
issued. It states that all cultivated districts in 
England and Wales, with the exception of Lan- 
_ cashire and Yorkshire, had been surveyed and 
published before March 31, 1890, on the 1-2500 
scale. With regard to the resurvey of Lanca- 
_ shire and Yorkshire on the 1-2500 scale, all the 
_ cultivated districts, 7,293 square miles, have been 
surveyed. The area has all been published except 
15 square miles. During the year 1,086 square 
_ miles were published. The Treasury in Decem- 
ber, 1886, sanctioned the general principle of the 
revision of the Ordnance maps ; but, owing to 
_ the necessity of resurveying those counties of 
England and Scotland which had been originally 
surveyed on the Gin. scale, it has only been 
pee to begin in i894 the actual revision of 
the 1-2500 plans. All England and Wales has 
_ been published on the 6in. scale. The unculti- 
_ vated districts in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 861 
Square miles, have been revised on the ground. 
_ The publication of the revised 6in. plans of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire is in progress. The area 
published is 4,891 square miles, of which 2,009 
square miles were published during the year. 
‘Fhe new series lin. map, based upon the 1-2500 
and Gin. surveys, is published in two forms :—1. 
Outline and contours. The area published is 
54,121 square miles, of which 5,497 square miles 
’ were published during the year. Some delay has 
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taken place as to the Welsh sheets, but this will 
not affect the time for completing the whole map 
—namely, 1896. 2. Hill features. The area 
published is 16,459 square miles, of which 1,140 
square miles were published during the year. 
The publication of this map will be completed in 
1902. 


Some experiments on the stresses actually 
obtaining in bridge members are described in 
an American engineering journal by Messrs. J.J. 
Hankenson and W. H. Ledger. The instrument 
used consisted essentially of a bell-crank lever 
mounted on a bracket, which could be clamped to 
the bar to be tested. The short arm of this lever 
was connected to one end of a 3in. steel rod, the 
other end of which was firmly clamped to the 
bridge member. - The ratio between the long and 
short arms of the bell-crank was such that a 
magnification of 25 was obtained. In the instru- 
ment actually used two of these bell-cranks were 
mounted on the same bracket, so that one might 
be used to check the other. At the ends of their 
long arms pencils were provided, which traced 
curves on a sheet of paper mounted on a revolving 
cylinder 7iin. in diameter. Arrangements were 
made for accurately ascertaining the speed of the 
trains passing over the bridges experimented on. 
Records were taken from the tension members of 
both single and double intersection truss bridges, 
when crossed by trains running at speeds of from 
34 to 55% miles per hour. The general results 
tend to minimise the importance of the dynamic 
action of the load, as even in the last vertical, 
where the effects of this would be greatest, the 
maximum increase in stress was 20 per cent., a 
figure which was only reached on two occasions. 
In experiments made on a double intersection 
truss, the diagrams taken were much less dis- 
turbed by vibration, fairly steady lines being 
obtained even when the train speed was as great 
as 50 miles per hour. 


Tue case of Neelon v. the City of Toronto 
has been carried to another stage in the Canadian 
law-courts. Captain Neelon is a contractor, 
who, while engaged in building the Toronto 
Court-house, was dismissed by the architect, and 
who has ever since been trying to get a judge- 
ment in his favour. Appeal after appeal has been 
taken by contractor Neelon since the summer of 
1892, who claims to be allowed to offer at his yet 
untried suit against the city, evidence of bad faith 
on the part of the architect, Mr. Lennox, through 
whom Neelon was deposed. Such evidence, 
the judge, at the abortive trial of the action, 
declined to receive until it appeared that the con- 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SatuRDAy (TO-morRow).—Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Excursion to Jesmond Dene 
House (Norman Shaw, R.A., architect) 
and New Tennis Court (F. W. Rich, 
Newcastle, architect). 3 p.m. 
WEpNEspAy.—Society of Arts Conversazione at South 
ensington Museum. 9 to 10 p.m. 


—$—<—————— 


CHIPS. 


The Mayor of Wakefield presided on Thursday in 
last week at a meeting to consider the rebuilding of 
the tower of St. John’s Church, in that city, which 
was destroyed by lightning some years ago. 
The church was built just a century ago. Pro- 
mises amounting to £400 were made, and it was 
decided to take steps to re-erect the tower. 


The Duke and Dachess of Westminster will open, 
on the 8th August, the Technical Schoolsand Gym- 
nasium at Winsford, Cheshire, given by Mr. Joseph 
Verdin. 

A painting by James Giles, R.S.A., depicting the 
demolition of the old gasworks, which occupied the 
site of the present railway station, has been pre- 
sented the Gas Corporation of Aberdeen by ex- 
Dean of Guild Walker. 


The statue of the Right Hon. Sir John A. 
Macdonald, late Premier of Canada, on Dominion- 
square, Montreal, was unveiled on Friday afternoon 
by Lord Aberdeen, the Governor-General. The 
monument is by Mr. Wade. 


On Friday evening some consternation was 
caused the passers by Dixon’s Works in Shaddon- 
gate, Carlisle, where Messrs. F. Reid, Ferens, and 
Co.’s men are repairing a chimney: some 310ft. high. 
A painter, in a fit of bravado, ascended the ladders 
and walked thrice round the ridge at the top, 
waving his arms about to attract the attention of 
the crowd which soon gathered below. He managed 
to reach terra firma again in safety, however, much 
to the relief of the spectators. 


Works of sewerage are being carried out for the 
district council of Ramsbottom, near Bury, Lanes, 
Mr. T. Nuttall is the engineer, and Mr. C. Lomax 
is the contractor. 


The new Fine Art Department, added to the 
Yorkshire College at Leeds, at the expense of the 
Clothworkers’ Company of London, was opened on 
Friday by .Mr. Sidney Wilson, the Master of the 
Company. It was stated that the Company had 
already expended £24,000 in building and equip- 
ment in connection with the textile department of 
the college, and had increased their annual sub- 
scription to £2,300. The extensions have been 
erected from the designs of the architect to the 
college, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R:A., LL.D., and 
were illustrated by a double-page perspective and 
large scale plan in the Burnpinc News for May 6, 
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tractor had suffered an injustice as the result of | 1892 


the architect’s action. The Chancery Divisional 
Court confirmed the judgment of the trial judge 
in this and: his further judgment that the 
architect had the power to dismiss without the 
consent of the Court-house Committee of the City 
Council, which Mr. Neelon contended was abso- 
lutely necessary. Appeal was made to the Court of 
Appeals, and the contractor again failed on both 
the question of the submission of evidence and as 
to the power vested in the architect. A further 
appeal is likely to be taken. The costs of the 
suit already amount to over £4,000 sterling. 


The Archbishop of York, on Wednesday week, 
consecrated the new church of St. Peter, in the 
Abbeydale district of Sheffield. The church, which 
has been built for the needs of a working-class 
district, has cost about £10,000. The style adopted 
is the 13th-century Gothic. Accommodation has 
been provided for 750 in the church, and 250 in the 
parish room, Mr. Joseph Norton, of Sheffield, is 
the architect, Mr. L. T. Wildgoose, of Matlock 
Bank, the contractor, and Mr. William Parnell, of 
Manchester, clerk of works. 


The Local.Government Board have sanctioned 
the borrowing of £46,200 for the eastern district 
sewage works at Southampton. 


The death is announced, at the age of 95 years, 
of Mr. John Hayter.. A brother of Sir George 
Hayter, he painted many portraits of members of 
Royal families, including one of the Queen when 
she was 12 years of age. Several of his pictures 
are now in possession of her Majesty. e also 
executed portions of several of Landseer’s earlier 
works. 


A public meeting was held on Monday night at 
Muswell Hill to protest against the scheme of the 
Hornsey Charity Trustees for the removal of the 
parish almshouses, and to advocate the retention of 
Churchyard Bottom Wood in its present rural con- 
dition. A resolution in accordance with the object 
of the meeting was adopted with only two dis- 
sentients. i : : 


The promoters of the Lynton and Barnstaple 
Railway have settled with the owners of property 
on the line of railway who were the only opponents 
that had presented a petition in the House of. 
Commons against this Bill, as passed by the House 
of Lords. ‘The Bill will in a few days be referred 
to the Unopposed Bill Committee for formal proof 
of the preamble. 


The new main sewerage works of the city of 
York will be ‘‘inaugurated’’? on Wednesday, the 
10th of July. 


The London, Deptford, and Greenwich Tram- — 
ways Company have decided not to proceed further 
with their deposited Bill of the present session, 
under which it- was proposed to obtain power to 
construct a short extension in Tooley-street. By 
the abandonment of this Bill the whole of the un- 
exercised powers of the company for the construc- 
tion of new lines will lapse on the 5th of August 
next. 


At the last meeting of the Leeds City Council, 
Ald. Spark reported that the free library committee 
had entered into a provisional agreement for the 
purchase of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s picture, ‘‘ The 
Lady of Shalot,”? for addition to the permanent 
collection in the Art Gallery. He said that the 
picture was exhibited last year at the Burlington 
House, and catalogued at 700 guineas; that Mr. 
Waterhouse’s father was a Leeds man; that he 
himself was educated in this city; and that, in 
consequence of his desire that Leeds should possess 
a representative work by him, he was prepared to 
accept a considerable reduction. The report was 
adopted. 


On Friday the ancient parish church of Walter~ 
stone was reopened by the Bishop of Hereford after 
complete restoration. 


The Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the London Water Bills 
rejected, on Wednesday, the arbitration clause to 
which the London County Council has attached 
much importance, and the inquiry has been 
adjourned to see whether the -County Council 
will in consequence proceed further with the Bills. 


caretaker, 


STAINED GLASS. 


_ SrRaATFoRD-on-Avon,—The new east window, 
the gift of Mr. William Law to Stratford-on-Avon | 
Church, was unveiled and dedicated by the Very 


Rev. Dr. Forrest, Dean of Worcester, on Wednes- 
day week. 


transept, is from the studio of Messrs. Heaton, 


Butler, and Bayne, and represents Our Lord upon 
the Cross, with the usual figures of the Blessed 
Virgin, St. John, St. Peter, and St. Paul on. either 
side, while beyond are introduced early English 


saints, St. George, St. Augustine, and St. Alban. 


On the opposite side are, kneeling at the foot, the 


Magdalene, St. Columba, St, David, and St. Patrick. 
In the upper part of the window the figures of arch- 


angels are introduced, carrying emblems of Christ’s 


regal and sacerdotal character. 
OF rt 


The Congregational chapel in the village of 
Bishops Hull was reopened on Friday after ex- 
tensive renovation and improvement, including re- 
pewing. The work has been carried out ata cost 
of £165 by Mr. W. Potter, builder, of Taunton. 


The new railway between Wrexham and Hlles- 
mere was formally inspected by the directors of the 
Cambrian Railway Company last week. The line, 
which is to be opened on July Ist, has been con- 
structed from plans by Mr. G. Owen, the company’s 
engineer, the contractors being Messrs. Davies 
Brothers. 

The members of the Hampshire Field Club, under 
the guidance of Dr. Andrews, of Basingstoke, hon. 
local secretary, held a meeting at Kingsclere on 
Thursday in last week. Assembling at Basingstoke, 
they proceeded in brakes to Worting, visiting the 
Battle Down Tumulus, and thence they walked for 
some distance along the Harrow Way to Osar’s Belt, 
marking the line of the Roman road from Silchester 
to Old Sarum, ‘The various points of interest were 
explained en route by Dr. Andrews and Mr. Shore. 
They then drove to Kingsclere, where the church, 
one. of the most interesting of Norman date in 
Hampshire, was then visited, and its principal 
architectural features were explained. Mr. T. W. 
Shore read a paper on ‘‘ Kingsclere and its Ancient 
Tythings.”” ; 


At the last meeting of the city council of Liver- 
pool, it was agreed that Messrs. J.. Paterson and 
Son, of Soho-street, Liverpool, be allowed to with- 
draw their tender for the erection and completion 
of the proposed new central fire station and police 
buildings in Hatton-garden for the sum of £30,770. 
Alderman Bowring explained that 13 tenders were 
received, and the lowest was accepted. After that 
had been done, the firm found out that they had 
made a mistake, and could not carry the contract 
out, The finance committee were now seeking for 
new tenders, and it was hoped that they would be 
opened in the course of a week. The Real Estate 
Committee of the corporation have considered a list 
of firms who will be invited t6 send in fresh 
tenders. The Liverpool Master Builders’ Association 
have written to the Finance and Estate Committee 
expressing regret at the decision arrived at on the 
subject of the tenders. 


Mr. T’. Codrington, an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry on the 6th 
inst. into applications by the Burslem town council 
for sanction to borrow £6,509 for the purposes of 
public walks and pleasure-grounds, £3,130 for pur- 
poses of street improvement, £1,250 for works of 
sewerage, and £128 for the reduction of tithe-rent 
charge. The inspector asked how it was that the 
park expenditure, £11,750, was nearly double the 
estimates. Mr. Mawson, the park architect, ex- 
plained the estimates and the actual expenditure, 
and produced the plans, after which the inspector 
expressed his astonishment at the amount of the 
excess. The mayor said it had been a great sur- 
prise to the whole of the corporation; a consider- 
able outlay had been involved by adopting the 
suggestion of the Local Government Board to 
employ unskilled labour. 


The terms of the trust deed of the guildhall pre- 
sented to Runcorn by Sir J. T. ‘Brunner, , Bart., 
M.P., were formally settled at Runcorn on Satur- 
day. At the commencement of the proceedings 
Mr, E. Aston, secretary of the local branch of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and J. oiners, 
tendered, on behalf of the trade societies of the 
district, congratulations and good wishes to Sir J. T. 
Brunner on the honour conferred, on him by Her 
Majesty. The hall is situate in the centre of the 
town, and was formerly used as a Presbyterian 
chapel and school. The buildings were purchased 
by Sir John Brunner, who has spent many hun- 
dreds of pounds in reconstruction and alteration. 
The chapel has been so altered in the interior as to 
be adapted for public meetings and’ conferences. 
The schcolroom was pulled down, and on the site 
has been erected'a hall. On the ground fioor there 
are rooms and lavatories, and the upper story forms 
a large room, which can be divided by movable par- 
titions into rooms, Detached, is a cottage for the 


de 


The window, which replaces one 
erected 40 years ago and now relegated to the north 


Crake Pens, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


AMALGAMATED Socrrry OF CARPENTERS AND 
JoInERS.—Mr. F. Chandler, of Manchester, the 
general secretary of this society, in his report for 
June, states that trade movements have been settled 
in the following places:—Bolton, 4d. per hour 
advance, and 23 hours’ reduction during the summer 
months; Glossop, $d. per hour gained, and pay~ 
ment by the hour system instead of the day ; Rams- 
bottom, $d. per hour now, and a further advance 
in September next; Dundee (ship), 4d. per hour, 
and a further advance to be considered in two 
months hence; Harrogate, jd. per hour now, and 
another 7d. on the first of July. The dispute at 
Leeds was settled on May 31st, the employers con- 
senting to sign the revised code of rules, the ad- 
vantages gained being reduced hours of labour, 
increase of wages, and improved conditions regu- 
lating overtime, and other minor details favourable 
to the men, 


ConseTt.—In accordance with an intimation 
given to the employers a fortnight ago, the members 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, as well as a number of non-union hands, in 
the Consett district, working chiefly for building 
contractors, have struck for an advance of wages 
from 8d. to 83d, an hour, and the adoption of trades’ 
rules for the district. Only the foremen and a few 
others were at work on Monday. 


EDInpuRGH AND LurTH.—At a ‘largely-attended 
meeting of joiners held in the Free Tron Hall, 
Edinburgh, on Friday night, the following ‘reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted :—‘* That this 
meeting regrets to learn that the present method of 
arranging matters between employers and employed, 
which hitherto has proved so satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, may now be considered at an end, through 
the master builders refusing to submit the eight 
hours question, now in dispute, to. the arbiter 
appointed to act in these matters under the Board 
of Conciliation rules, notwithstanding the fact that 
they offered to concede, in the early spring, a forty- 
eight hour week; and, further, that this meeting 
reaffirms its adherence to the eight hours demand, 
and instructs the United Trade Committee, in the 
altered circumstances, to take immediate steps to 
ascertain by ballot or otherwise whether the men 
are prepared to enforce their claims in the only way 
left open to them.”’ 


LEICESTER.—The joint conference, under the 
presidency of Sir William Markby, the mediator 
appointed by the Board of Trade, settled, on 
Thursday evening in last week, the dispute in the 
Leicester building trade, which has lasted ten 
weeks. The discussion occupied six hours. The 
result is that the employers have eliminated their 
claim to employ non-unionists avd piecework from 
the working rules on the unionists undertaking to 
allow both for six months. Future disputes are to 
be settled by a joint board, with a mediator, the 
old operatives are to be reinstated at an advance of 
3d. an hour before any new hands are engaged, and 
the employers obtain an additional concession 
as regards apprentices, Work was resumed on 
Monday. 


Lxrps.—The joiners of Leeds, after a six weeks’ 
strike, resumed work on Friday, the masters having 
conceded their demand for an advance of 3d. an 
hour. 
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A service of thanksgiving was held in the ancient 
parish church of Hanworth, Norfolk, on Thursday 
in last week, in celebration of extensive restorations 
and improvements which have been carried out 
there during the last two years. These include the 
entire restoration of the porch, the repair of the 
fabric, which was much dilapidated in all its parts 
within and without, the decoration of the east wall 
of the chancel with paintings by Mr. Patten Wilson, 
and the supply of a credence table, litany desk, and 
font cover, all carved in oak. 'A new oaken porch 
door has replaced its unsightly and decayed prede- 
cessor. 


The reopening of the Lady-chapel of Lichfield 
Cathedral is fixed for Wednesday, July 31, when 
Bishop Legge will dedicate seven stained-glass 
windows and a number of other gifts to the cathe- 
dral. The Archbishop of York is to take part in 
the service. 


In response to the advertisements issued a few 
weeks ago by the Technical Education Board, 
inviting applications for the appointment of head 
of the mechanical engineering department, head of 
the chemical department, and head of the art 
department at the Wandsworth Technical Institute, 
46 applications were received for the first-named 
appointment, 66 for the second, and 49 for the third. 
Mr. William Wade Fitzherbert Pallen. has been 
appointed head of the mechanical engineering 
department, Mr. Joseph Bernard Coleman, of the 


chemical department, and the head of the art 
department has not yet been appointed. ds 


| On Whit - Tuesday ( 
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organ by Messrs. Willis and Son, 
Petrockstowe, North Devon, wi 
Bishop Knight-Bruce. eis» 
Tenders for the erection of police-s 
Culter, Ellon, Strathdon, and Insch were accepte 
on Friday, by a sub-committee of Aberdeenshi 
County Council. The four new stations will co 
about £3,000.. ; : ae 
-Mr. Thomas William Miles, superinten 
engineer to the Public Works Department of In 
died on Tuesday last at 20, Porchester-terrace 


Thé church of St. James’s, Exeter, has jus 
enriched by the erection of a wrought-iron c 
screen, The work consists of a central arch, having 
figures of angels on the columns and supported | 
side bays with pierced and gilt inscriptions in 
upper portions. The execution of the work was 
intrusted to Messrs, Hardman, Powell, and Co,, 
of Birmingham, i WAL gh} 


‘The town council of Beverley, raised, on Taes= 
day, the salary of Mr. Hird, the borough surveyor 
from £150 to £200'a years © 

The Roman Catholic Church of the Sacred Hi 
in Talbot-road, Blackpool, erected in 1857, wasr 
opened on Monday, after being doubled in size ai 
cost of £8,000. Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of Wes 
minster, were the architects, and Mr. W. Hai 
the builder. : : f 


The Governors of the Wandsworth Technica 
Institute have secured the premises in High-street, 
Wandsworth, known as the Victoria Hall, lately 
used as a skating-rink, and propose to convert the 
hall and land in the High-street into classrooms, 
laboratories, and workshops in time to comm 
both day and evening classes in September next 


The Robert Candlish Memorial Hall, built by the 


Sr peee 


late employer, is to be opened on Saturd 
week, the 22nd inst., by the Marchioness 0: 


personages distinguished in science, art, engineering, 
literature, &c., adorn the windows and the interior 
of the building. Mr. Frank Caws, of Sunderlan 
was the architect. 4 


: ee s 

The classes of the National Society of Litho 
graphic Artists were reopened in the new premises 
of the L.C.C, Technical Education Board in Bolt= 
court, Fleet-street, on May 21. Until the summer 
vacation, these classes will be restricted to drawing 
and painting from the lite and the antique, and to 
lithographic design, but classes. in photography, 
half-tone etching, and photogravure will be opened 
in September next. If these classes are successful, 
it is probable that the school will be further 
developed, and other processes will be taken up. 


A new departure is about to be taken in Belfast 
by the erection of houses with flat roofs, 
recent meeting of the Improvement Committee of 
the city corporation, plans were put before them 
such houses, and before coming to a conclusion the 
instructed the officials of the Borough Surveyor’s 
Department to visit such houses which have b 
fitted with these roofs, and as a result of th 
report it has been decided to allow such style: 
houses to be erected. These flat roofs are madi 
a bituminous substance, which becomes in tim 


The City Commissioners of Sewers received 
Tuesday, a deputation from owners and occup 
of premises in the parish of St. Helen’s, Bi 
gate, who presented a memorial urging the 
sity for widening the entrance to Great St. Hi 
from Bishopsgate-street Within, and pointin 
that the imminent removal of the wooden build 
in the main thoroughfare afforded an opportur 
for improvement. The petition was referred to 
committee. The Court decided to repave F 
church-street (between Railway-place and Gra 
church-street) with asphalte, at a cost of £2,594 
Liverpool-street, at an expense of £2,432; Mansi 
House-street and Poultry, at a cost of £3,165 
the carriage-way of Upper Thames-street b 
London-bridge and Queen-street with . 
hardwood, at an expense of £2,476, 
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dramatic performances and exhibitions, to be 
well lighted, warmed, and ventilated, with 
ample means of ingress and egress in accord- 
ance with the L.C.C. regulations, is to be 
provided; also a well-lighted library, or 
club-room, of about 1,000ft. super., to hold 
books for working-men and women mem- 
bers, and reading-room. Other require- 
ments are a billiard-room, accessible from 
entrance-hall and residence, classrooms, one 
large room of about 500ft. super., and two or 
three small rooms of about 150ft. to 200ft. 
super., easy of access, to meet the require- 
ments of the Education Department; a 
gymnasium for 50 boys or men, with dress- 
ing-room, &c., a workshop of about 7O00ft. 
super., caretaker’s rooms, &c. ‘The resi- 
dence is to comprise a drawing-room near 
public entrance, suitable for social gather- 
ings ; a dining-room of about 900ft. super., 
with serving arrangements; residents’ com- 
mon room, warden’s residence, offices and 
committee rooms ; residents’ rooms, including 
16 combination rooms; besides two double 
rooms and sitting-rooms, guest chambers, 
matron’s rooms, servants’ bedrooms, kitchen 
offices, layatory and bath accommodation, 
and lifts. 

The design that has been selected (No. 7), 
by Messrs, C. C. Brewer and A. Dunbar 
Smith, is distinguished by an excellent and 
well-grouped plan, which separates the 
public hall and other requirements from the 
residence. The authors have placed their 
buildings on the ground squarely—to our 
minds a very necessary condition to a good 
plan—and their residence is well arranged 
in parallel blocks to Tavyistock-place, with 
two areas between connected by the main 
staircase, which is in line with the entrance 
to residence. As the assessor remarks, 
the plan ‘‘shows grasp and sound ideas 
of planning.” The public hall has one main 
entrance near the corner of Little Coram- 
street and another entrance for , artists, to — 
serve also as an exit from the platform end 
of hall. The main entrance-hall has a 
staircase on the right hand, with caretaker’s 
rooms facing Tavistock-place; in continua- 
tion with the hall is a connecting corridor to 
the residence. The billiard-room, which 
faces the latter front, has a wide-bayed 
window, is near the hall, and also close to 
residence, and the entrance-hall commands 
access to it. The matron’s rooms face 
Tavistock -place, and adjoin the public 
and tradesmen’s entrances. The assessor 
suggests the reversal of the positions of 
the public entrance and adjacent window. 
The library is a large handsomely-broken 
room of 1,050ft. super., with large bay 
window in the rear, and the other portion 
of the ground floor of the public part 
is occupied by classrooms. One part 
of the library is raised four steps, which 
the assessor points out is a_ pleasing 
arrangement and also has the merit of being 
ingenious, as it is done to give a greater 
height to a portion of the gymnasium below, 
without giving the latter an extravagant 
height over its whole area, which some 
of the competitors have done. He also 


cost. Mr. Alcock has compiled a schedule 
consisting of 73 items, by which the system 
can be applied. The prices he has put 
are those adopted for a block of married 
soldiers’ quarters at Burscough Ordnance 
Stores. Thus, for example, for external 
14in. walls, including digging, concrete 
(lias lime), footings, plinth, string-cornice, 
external facings, and plastering inside, a price 
per square of £6 5s. 6d. is appended, and for 
Yin. thick walls, including all the above 
extras, £4 12s. 6d. per square. Fora hollow 
16in. wall, including bonding bricks, &c., 
the price is £7 12s. 6d. After this are 
scheduled 113in. walls hollow, internal brick 
walls of 4}in., 9in., and 14in. thick, com- 
posing the various partitions. Other items 
**per square” would follow, such as floors 
and roofs. Thus, for 14in. deal floors above 
the ground story, including joists, lathed 
and plastered ceilings, hearths, &c., the 
sum of £6 33. 4d. per square is given; for 
roofing, including timbering, slating, and 
leadwork, &c., £6 0s. 10d. per square. But itis 
needless to enter into details. Some of the 
items are taken at “per foot run,” like 
drains set in cement, cast-iron gas mains, &c. ; 
others at ‘‘ per square foot” in plan, like stone 
stairs and landing; fittings of various kinds 
would be numbered, andso on. The schedule 
from which we have quoted appears to becare- 
fully worked out, and the prices are reliable, 
though for London use they would need to 
be rather higher. For approximate estimates 
of ordinary buildings a less number of items 
would suffice, as the items “run ” and 
numbered might be included in the super- 
ficial. It would not be difficult to find out, 
for instance, a fair price per square superficial 
for a front wall with a bay window and stone 
ornamental dres:ings which could be ap- 
‘plicable to any other facades of a similar 
description; but it is chiefly for buildings 
of a plain, straight-sailing description, like 
barracks, dwellings in flats, workhouses, 
that this system of estimating is mainly 
applicable. Modifications in the prices could 
be made easily to suit different localities and 
cost of labour. For more accurate approxi- 
mations of cost, the superficial system appears 
to be more reliable than the cubing, though 
for rough, speedy determinations the latter 
will continue to be used, despite the objections 
to which it is exposed. 
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APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES. 


4 We have devoted much space in our 
¥ columns to estimating buildings, and 
_ to the methods in use for taking out quan- 
_ tities; but for architects’ purposes a more 
expeditious mode of calculation for obtain- 
_ ing approximate estimates is necessary. The 
ordinary cubing process is open to some ob- 
_jections. The pricing of the voids or spaces 
with the solid portions is not altogether 
‘satisfactory ; indeed, without some attention 
_ to the proportion between the two, and the 
character of the building, it is eminently un- 
_ scientific. Every architect is aware that the 
_ open spaces of rooms very materially affect 
the estimate. A building like a large hall 
_ or a place of worship, inclosing one large 
room, and a building of the same dimensions 
‘divided into small rooms, give very different 
results, and if cubed at a price that would be 
fair for the first, would be disproportionately 
‘inadequate for the latter. It is true that the 
practicalman may soregulatethe price per foot 
in each case as not to go far wrong ; but this 
knowledge requires a large and varied ex- 
ee In buildings lke hospitals and 
arracks the proportion of the voids to the 
_ solid structure ought to be ascertained before 
the ordinary price per foot can be arrived at. 
The author of a paper on this subject, Mr. 
_ §. Alcock, surveyor of the Royal Engineer 
‘Civil Service, has written some sensible 
remarks on the questicn worthy of attention, 
his remarks bearing more particularly on 
‘barracks. He shows that if the cubical 
‘contents of the rooms were dedacted from 
‘the contents of the whole structure, the 
_ remainder would represent the cube contents 
of the actual building materials in the walls, 
‘floors, ceilings, and roofs, and a price per cubic 
foot on this remainder would be a much 
eloser and more reliable approximation to the 
cost; butas these several parts vary con- 
siderably in price, as, for instance, the walls 
_ being less per cube foot than the floors, this 
plan still leaves much to be desired. He 
suggestsa method that has been used bysome, 
_ that ‘‘a much more reliable approximate esti- 
mate of the cost might be made by pricing 
_the inclosures or envelopes to the rooms or 
apartments at so much per hundred square 
feet, taking the walls according to their 
thickness and manner of finishing each face, 
including all digging, concrete footings, 
plastering, papering, colouring, lime-whiting, 
“&c., in fact, all work and material expended 
_ on the walls; and for the dimensions (1) the 
dength, and (2) the height from the bottom of 
_ foundations to the eaves if the wall maintains 
the same thickness throughout, or to the 
‘change in thickness if the thickness is 
changed, and making no deductions for doors, 
windows, or other similar openings.” The 
floors are similarly to be taken by the square 
of 100ft., including all joists, boarding, 
bridging, hearths, the upper floors to include 
lathing and plastering, and the ground floor 
dwarf walls and any concrete to the ground 
under the boarded floor. The roof covering 
‘should include not only the slate or tile, but 
leadwork, rafters, boarding, trusses, sky- 
lights, &c. 
_ This mode of estimating the constructional 
enyelope instead of taking solids and voids 
together is much more reasonable, as it 
takes into account the materials and labour 
a more precise and definite form. By 
using a schedule of prices calculated for 
each of these main superficies—namely, for 
the walls, the floors, and the roof—we can 
ebtain a very approximate idea of the total 


THE NEW ‘“PASSMORE EDWARDS” 
SETTLEMENT BUILDINGS COMPE- 
TITION. 


4 Nets proposed New Settlement Buildings, 
to be erected in connection with the 
University Hall, Gordon-square, have as- 
sumed a definite shape by the report of the 
assessor, Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., on 
the plans submitted in competition. Twelve 
architects were invited to compete—viz., 
Messrs. C. C. Brewer and A. Dunbar Smith, 
Mr. M. S. Hack, Mr. Gerald Horsley, Mr. 
A. H. Mackmurdo, Mr. E. W. Mountford, 
Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. E. S. Prior, Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo, Mr. W. Stirling, Mr. F, W. 
Troup, Mr. I. Waller, and Mr. H. Wilson. L } € 
Mr. Hack, Mr. Mackmurdo, and Mr. }',| remarks on the way this break is carried up. 
Waller did not compete. The designs sub-|The ceiling of library is proportionately 
mitted by the nine other competitors have|raised, and this second jump is utilised to 
been on view at the University Hall. The|form the stage of hall. The drawing and — 
new buildings, which will be a large and reading rooms en suite are well planned ; the 
important addition to the University, and|former is convenient to residents’ entrance, 
towards which Mr. J. Passmore Edwards|and is a handsome room, with a flat seg- 
is a liberal donor, are to provide for two| mental window, and its length broken into 
portions—a hall or public building, and bays by columns. It is rather low in height. 
a residence. These are intended to be| Thedining-room (950ft. super.) is on the first 
so designed as to admit of the public|floorin front, somewhat inconvenient, though 
building being erected and managed inde-|aliftis shown. ‘The assessor points out the 
pendently of the residential portion; but the| weakness of this arrangement and the 
two are to form one harmonious whole when | Serving-room provision. Inthe Little Coram- 
completed. The site selected is at the corner | street side is the public hall for 456 persons: 
of Tavistock-place and Little Coram-street,|At the rear of residence are the warden’s 
the longer frontage being towards the former. | Suite of rooms, with stairs and stores between 
A hall to seat 400 to 500 persons, suitable | the areas. ‘The public hall hasa second plat- 
for lectures, concerts, orchestral societies, or|form, with green-room behind, and stair 


approaches, and a vestibule and stair-access 
from Little Coram-street corner. The second 
floor provides the combination rooms and 
common room in the residential block, and 
on the third floor the same arrangement is re- 
peated. The gymnasium in the basement of 
public block is large, with visitors’ gallery 
at one end, and dressing-room and bath, a 
workshop, laboratory, and caretaker’s rooms. 
Under the residence are the kitchen and 
offices, and these r-oms appear to be con- 
veniently planned. In the details of planning 
the authors show ingenuity and artistic effect, 
as in tne arrangement of entrance and vesti- 
bule and staircase ; the latter disconnects the 
two areas for light and air, and the main 
flight is curved. Again, the garden lobby 
‘and cupboard between drawing-room and 
reading-room make a pleasing recess at the 
end. A circular ceiling is shown over the 
hall. Externally the treatment is very broad, 
perhaps too assertively plain and quaint to 
satisfy everybody’s taste. Mr. Norman Shaw’s 

redilections for this severe brick style have 
ban studied by the authors. There is ex- 
treme breadth and simplicity, amounting to 
bareness, in the end of hall facing Tavistock- 
place, but withal very pleasing. The only 
feature isthe slightly recessed arched and side- 
lighted window of hall between broad brick 
‘piers with gable over ; the main entrance and 
vestibule is emphasised by a low tower with 
flat cupola. The residence is independently 
treated as a red brick block of three stories, 
the upper one stuccoed and cnt off by a bold 
cornice from a curb roof with dormer win- 
dows. In the details of the wide, mullioned 
bay window of billiard-room, and the narrow, 
small-paned sash frames of the upper stories, 
a strong feeling for this plain 17th-century 
phase of Englich red brickwork is manifested; 
indeed, nearly all the designs show a decided 
leaning to the Late 16th-century and 17th- 
century developments of our vernacular 
architecture, a result, no doubt, to be 
attributed to the known tastes and pro- 
clivities of the assessor. The estimate is 
£12,110, a sum certainly inadequate for a 
building of this accommodation. The cost 
proposed by the promoters, including fixtures 
and fittings, is not to exceed £7,000 for the 
public building, and £5,000 for the residence. 
The selected design certainly does not err in 
unnecessary expenditure, the treatment is 
kept excessive'y plain, and bears favourable 
comparison on this score to other designs in 
the room. 

No. 3 (not unlike Mr. Mountford's work) 
is a decidedly able design both in plan 
and external treatment. The two portions 
are distinct, and are joined by an inter- 
mediate ‘and lower part of the building, 
which forms the main entrance-hall on the 
ground floor. Each block is self-contained, 
and planned on rectangular lines. Taking 
first the ground floor. The main entrance is 
in the centre of Tavistock-place, leading to 
a spacious inner hall on the left-hand or 
public side. The cloak-room is convenient, 
and leads out of this hall, and has a bay 
window in front. Next it in front is a class- 
room, and the billiard-room, with a corre- 
sponding bay window at the corner, forms 
the main angle, and is 23ft. by 20ft. 6in. 
Two classrooms and a library at the end face 
the return front in Little Coram-street: the 
library is a long, well-lighted room, which 
finishes the block. The right-hand building 
from the entrance in Tavistock-place is the 
residential block. <A long dining -room, 
47ft. 6in. by 18ft. Gin., with two bay windows 
at the ends, faces the front, access to which 

is obtained by a corridor from entrance-hall 
* with a serving-room conveniently placed 

at the end. ‘The drawing-room, 3d5ft. by 
24ft., is a large and well-shaped room 
with bay window, overlooking an area, 
with a common room behind it. On the 
first floor is the public hall, 66ft. by 48ft., 
over the block next Coram-street. There are 
two side entrances to hall and stage, and a 


third from main stairs. The stage is over 
the library end of block. The residential 
block is compact, and cortains guest 


chambers, matron’s rooms in front, and 


warden’s rcom, &c., behind. The ladies’ 
cloak-room is conveniently placed on the 
landing of stairs. The second, third, and 
fourth floors are occupied by combination 
rooms with bed recesses. It would have been 
better to have placed the matron’s rooms on 
the ground floor, so as to have controlled 
the entrance and kitchen department, and 
another separate entrance for residerce is 
desirable. The main elevation is broadly and 
simply treated, the gabled end of hall is 
clever and artistically designed, and the 
residence is accentuated and sufficiently 
separated by main entrance. 

Of the other designs, we can only mention 
two or three. No. 4 (we believe by Mr. G. 
Horsley) is a clever and freshly-treated 
design, also of considerable breadth, with 
Renaissance character. The corner is em- 
phasised by a low tower with sculptured 
frieze round the top, and is capped by a 
flat cupola. The entrance and front towards 
Tavistock-place are treated broadly; the 
mullion windows have a Late 16th-century 
character. In the plan the public hall is 
spoilt by the dressing-rooms at back and the 
crooked angle of the site is followed by the 
addition of offices on the Coram-street side. 
The author seems to have carefully studied the 
requirements, but the areas for light and air 
are small, and the corridors in some places 
would ve dark between the drawing and 
dining rooms and residence. The plan 
appears to cover a larger area than neces- 
sary. No. 6 (we think by Mr. H. Wilson) is 
extremely quaint, and many will say ultra- 
picturesque. The Tudor bay windows of 
rectangular and circular form, the very un- 
usual features of the public hall front, and the 
unsquare arrangement at the corner, give 
an appearance of a sketch of an old group 
of houses to the perspective view. A large 
entranc:-hall is shown, somewhat wasteiul 
of space, and the public hall is placed 
along ‘Tavistock-place. No. 8 has a 
better plan. and in some respects it 
resembles No. 7, but the public block 
has the appearance of being tacked on to an 
elevation of ordinary dwellings. The plan 
follows the oblique line of corner. No. 5 
resembles a row of houses, with a hall end, 
and bay window of three stories. The plan 
is broken, and the public hall hardly sepa- 
rated. Nos. 1, 2, and 9 show various 
degrees of merit, but the plans are awkwardly 
arranged. One is extremely crooked in its 
lines; the hail appears in the rear on the 
first floor, and the billiard-room projects 
awkwardly into the entrance-hall, and the 
passage to residence opposite Little Coram- 
street is obliquely arranged. In the eleva- 
tions, most of the authors have taken the 
semi-residential or domestic character of the 
buildings into account; but in one or two 
the attempts have been to neglect entirely 
the public character of the building as a 
whole, and to give the main elevation the 
appearance of a row of old red-brick houses 
of an ordinary kind, with their simple brick 
chimney-stacks and parapets. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Ts the Exhibition of Studies and Sketches 
at the Royal Institute of Painters, the 
council have introduced a mode of hanging 
which will commend itself to all art critics 
and other picture admirers. Instead of 
hanging the works promiscuously on the 
walls, the same painter having his pictures 
distributed on different parts of the walls 
or in several galleries, they. are here 
grouped under each member’s name, and it 
is thus easy to refer to all the same member’s 
works in one place. In the Centre Gallery of 
the Institute haye been arranged representa- 


tive drawings or studies of those classi 
the West and East Galleries. The advanta, 
this arrangement has will be appreciated by 
all those connected with the Press. Greater 
facility is given to examine the style 
of each member than if his’ works 
were scattered throughout. On the whole, — 
the Institute may be complimented in 
having brought together such a stron 
and representative collection of studies an 
sketches, and in not overcrowding the walls. — 
The exhibition is interesting as representing 

a large variety of methods adopted by the 
water-colour artists, their notes and im- 
pressions. Harry Hine opens the West 
Gallery with several charming sketches in 
his simple and expeditious manner. ‘‘ Here- 
fordshire Lane,” ‘‘ Vinegar Yard, Norwich,” 
‘The Church Yard, Wymondham,” ‘“‘ Loch 
Fyne,” ‘‘ Canterbury—Sunrise,” are delight-— 
ful and sunny impressions of nature. Mr. 
Hine can happily hit off, in a few broad 
washes of colour, the effects of light and 
shadow, and this De Wint-like breadth com- 
pares fayourabiy with the more laboured 
handling of others. Miss Mary L. Gow has 

a charming sketch-portrait of a lady in 
pencil and tint; John I. Richardson (11), a 
clever sketch, ‘‘A Sussex Team” of oxen 
and horses. H. Caffieri is, as usual, atmo- 
spheric and liquid. There is a pleasing 
tonality in his work. The figure studies 
by the seashore are full of light and fresh- 
ness, as in ‘‘More Haste Less Speed,” and 
“Waiting” (21—22). Next, J. Aumonier 
sends a collection of sketches or studies 
from Venice and Sussex. ‘‘ Sussex Cottages” — 
(28), ‘‘ Venice from the Lido” (31), are good 
examples. Full of suggestion and decisive 
are the studies of landscape and upland by — 
Miss Alice Squire (38—40). They are simple 
and direct transcripts of nature admirable in 
tone. The sketches of ‘The Solent,” 
“Little Yarmouth Pier,”  ‘* Lowestoft — 
Harbour,” ‘Old Chelsea,” ‘‘ Southampton 
Water,” are clever colour studies by CO. E. 


Holloway, in which there is a nice 
blending of colour. More finished are 
the sketches of Thos. Pyne, which 


more nearly resemble the work of the 
Old English master. The views on the — 
Stour, ‘‘Haymaking at Danbury” (59), — 
‘‘ Across the Field” (60), ‘‘ Dedham Lock,” } 
‘The Timber Jim,” ‘“ Oarting Hay,” are 
feelingly drawn. Bold and strong in colour — 
is the collection of Thomas Huson. ‘‘ Yew — 
Tree Farm” (71), ‘‘ Evening after Rain,” 
‘“‘ Stormy Sunset,” ‘‘ A Grey Evening,” and j 
other sketches are unerring records of fresh — 
impressions. We note in passing through — 
this array of sketches, Mme. H. Ronner’s — 
felicitous drawings of cats and kittens in — 
chalk—‘‘ Happy Mother” and ‘‘ Asleep” 
are clever cat studies. ; 

Frank Walton’s transcripts of river and — 
coast scenery, like ‘‘The Last of the Lady © 
Dufferin, Wrecked at the Lizard,” ‘‘ Low 
Tide, St. Ives Bay,” and other sketches, are — 
truthful and vigorous. A very pleasing 
group of sketches and ‘‘ notes” in white 
frames and mounts, by F. G. Cotman are 
interesting as examples of what sketches 
should be, the avoidance of detail and finish. 
‘*Tiincoln” (114), ‘‘Leidschendam,” and 
some sketches of Italy are admiravle in tone 
and crispness. Frank Dadd’s figure studies — 
(183—142), containing several illustraticns 
to ‘‘ Urith” in the Graphic, in India-ink are 
skilful; next we note several nice sketches of © 
Cornish coast scenery, Cumberland, Monte — 
Carlo, by Arthur Severn. More detailed is | 
Edmund G. Warren’s woik (152—154); a 
lack of breadth is apparent here, asin his © 
more finished work; the foliage is full and © 
leafy. Towneley-Green’s studies (158—163) 
are goodinstancesof colour blendingandatmo- — 
sphere; like Cox’s work, one tint is blended — 
into another while wet. The figure sketches — 
of John Scott are clever. Yeend King seems — 
broader and more agreeable in his sketches — 
of landscape and foliage than he is in hi 
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more finished work. Other contributors are 
Thos. R, Macquoid, Edward Hargitt, J. W. 
Whymper, Miss M. Chase, who sends some 
charming flower studies, and Lucien 
Davis. 
_ In the Centre and East Gallery, the 
works of the newly-elected Vice - Pre- 
sident, Mr. E. M. Wimperis, command 
attention. His studies of vigorous and 
broad and freshly - coloured landscape 
never tire, and he sends a very effective 
work, ~‘ Broxton, Cheshire” (239). The 
bold and massive foliage of the hilly fore- 
ground which breaks up the landscape in the 
middle distance, and the transition from 
shadow to sunlight on the top of hill, are 
handled with much power, and serve to give 
value to the distance. His sketches in the 
New Forest (249) are equally broad and 
fresh. In the Hast Gallery the Vice-President 
_has a large and representative group of 
‘sketches covering a large area of country. 
Amongst them, ‘‘ Hailstorm over Carnedd 
David” (350), ‘“‘In Bosham Greek” (341), 
“In the Marshes, Ringwood ” (343), 
“On a Peat Bog,” “A Misty Day” 
pte), and the sketches at Danbury and 
-Bosham are especially good in colour and 
atmosphere. Many of them are sketch- 
book leaf ‘‘notes.” Lucien Davis has a 
clever study of a girl’s face in a large hat 
_and ruffle in pink and grey, ‘‘In a Garden 
Nook” (220). A. W. Weedon has a very 
bold landscape in his broad and vigorous 
_ manner, ‘‘ Valley of the Arun” (222), and 
his study of “‘Cumulous Clouds” (253) is 
a clever piece of light and atmosphere. 
Hamilton Macallum’s ‘‘ Resting” is a clever 
study of hillside light and atmosphere, and 
the deteate sea view over the cottage roofs. 
Henry J. Stock, pencil, ‘‘The Kiss” (230) ; 
Mary IL. Gow’'s figure sketches (232), 
aie interesting. James Orrock is repre- 
sented by a broad and massive view of 
Normanton-on-Soar (248); the effect of 
village, spire, and cottages is strong and 
sympathetic in handling and colour. Deli- 
cate and subtle in touch is J. W. Whymper’s 
“Clovelly Pier” (243). We can only briefly 
touch on the pleasing sunlight suggested in 
H. Caffieri’s ‘‘Fisher-Folk in a Wood” 
(261); on the very sunny and bright work, 
*“Mandie,’” by H. J. Gregory, a rosy- 
faced little girl with blue eyes in a white 
frock, picking poppies in a cornfield; on 
F. G. Cotman’s delicate sketch and reflection 
in water of “Ely” (274); Edgar Bundy’s 
‘‘ Figure-Head”’ (281); George Wether- 
bee’s feelingly-drawn figure, ‘‘ Over- 
burdened.” R. B. Nisbet's ‘‘ Stormy 
Moorland,” a sketch in charcoal and 
colour, is a very broad and effective im- 
pression. Theeffective combination of char- 
coal and colour is shown also in ‘‘ Moonlight” 
(305), and ‘‘Ruined Abbey,” an evening 
effect, in the East Gallery. These sketches 
for pictures, especially for evening light, are 
to be commended as a method of producing 
expeditious effects. His other Scotch studies 
are-clever. John Fulleylove’s sketches of 
Paris (292) and his sketch-book leaf studies 
‘in the East Gallery (352) are bright, sug- 
esting sunshine. Hissketches from Venice 
the Ducal Palace and Piazzetta), Tuileries 
ardens, Paris, Hampton Court Palace and 
Gardens show architectural ‘knowledge and 
heats of touch. As a clever piece of 
gure drawing, Lucien Dayis’s ‘‘ Dongola 
Race at a Thames Regatta” (294) is worth 
mention. Variety of dress and cvlour and 
‘animation have been very skilfully depicted. 
Scenes and functions of this kind are 
‘generally trying subjects for the painter. 
The ‘‘ Power of Music,” by Chas. Catter- 
‘mole, whose historical incidents are so well 
10own, is masterly, and in the East Gallery 
Mr. Cattermole exhibits a group of seveu 
interesting works, all displaying knowledge 
of costumes, freedom of drawing and colour, 
and dramatic power. Sir Henry Irving lends 
two sketches, ‘Scottish Soldiers” and ‘* Mac- 
ly 
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Guido Bach has a bold and freely-drawn 
sketch representing a group of market folk at 
Cairo (307), and St. Geo. Hare's ‘‘ Sketch 
for the Crucifixion” (317) and works by 
J. C. Dollman may be noticed. Carlton 
A. Smith’s sketches in the East Gallery 
(329-338) are worthy of attention for their 
delicate tones. Vigorous and strong in 
colour are the studies by Bernard Hyans; 
Joseph Knight’s work, still soft and 
smooth, looks more finished ; Edwin Hayes’s 
seascapes and Yarmouth sketches and his 


study of Ostend steamboat entering Dover 


Harbour are full of vigour and nice colour 
(455 — 464). The atmospheric studies, 
especially the Irish impressions, ‘‘ Mist,” 
‘‘ Marshland,” ‘* Sunset, ”’ 


very clever as suggestions. 


sailor and fisherfolk life illustrative of 
Newlyn and its neighbourhood (398—403). 
St. George Hare’s designs 


collections are sent by 
(465—468), Sir James D. Linton, P.R.I. 
(609—611), Claude Hayes (512—c.), 
others. 


value of directness. 


work of the members. In not a few cases, 


indeed, they are more representative of the 
character and methods of the artists. as in 
the work of the Vice-President, of Mr. Jas. 
Orrock, Mr. Fulleylove, Mr. Weedon, Mr. 
A collection of 
this sort is also more instructive, as it 
exhibits the manner and handling of the 
artist in a more decisive and conspicuous 
The experiment deserves encourage- 
ment when so many finished and mediocre 
pictures are sent in which lose much of 
their force and freshness by the touching-up 


Nisbet, and Mr. Walton. 


form. 


work of the studio. 
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THE CLUNY MUSEUM.—II. 
By May Morais. 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


‘©LA DAME A LA LICORNE.’’ 


if SHOULD like to take you straight through 

the pleasant rooms on the ground floor of the 
Musée de Cluny, past M. Jacquemart’s collection 
of shoes, past the carved chests and sideboards 


and credences, up the richly-carved stairway, 


across the faience galleries, and up a few steps 
into one of the most delightful-looking rooms 
Built over the old coach-house of 
the hotel, and lighted by a stretch of pleasantly 
leaded great windows overlooking the garden 


imaginable. 


in the Rue de Sommerard, the length of the 
room opposite the windows is entirely occupied 
by Gothic tapestry, six great pieces of a series 
known as the Dame a la Licorne (the Lady and 
the Unicorn), and above these, running round two 
sides of the room as a sort of frieze, is a series ona 
smaller scale, full of figures representing the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen. The long narrow 
showcases contain a choice collection of Venetian 
glass, and a complete and memorable series of 
Limoges enamel, from interesting and beauti- 
ful reliquaries, crosses, and various fragments of 
the 12th and 13th centuries, gold, pale blue, and 
green, to the plaques of the 17th century, torsos 
of Roman emperors, and portraits of court ladies, 
done in grisaille on a coarse blue ground, a whole 
history of the development and decay of the art. 
Looking at the tapestry in the pleasant afternoon 
light that floods the room, it strikes me what an 
important decoration to a handsome room it 
makes, and how unnecessary and superfluous with 
such a wall-decoration all the thousand-and-one 
accessories appear that seem to have becomeaneces- 
si'y in our fussy modern rooms. This gallery, with 
its shining floor and its comfortable cushioned 
window-seats, is absolutely bare of any orna- 
ment ; the handsome carved chimneypiece at one 
end, and a few oak settles near by, form all the 
furniture; yet with the wealth of colour pervading 


** Burning 
Heather,” by C. Maclver Grierson, are 
We can only do 
scant justice to other contributors. Walter 
Langley has an interesting series of notes of 


and studies 
are of much beauty (414—420), and other 
G. Hine 


and 
These records of impressions and 
studies of landscape and figures have the 
In many instances they 
are far more interesting than the finished 
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beth’s Soldiers,” being designs for Lyceum | the long wall, the warm brown of the polished 


boards, the tender green of spring branches 
glistening against the gay sky through the broad 
windows opposite, the place is more full of life 
and gaiety and comfort than the most luxurious 
modern drawing-room. When shall we moderns 
get to understand or appreciate the severe luxury 
of domestic life in the Middle Ages? These 
people did not know the wanton effeminacy which 
blunts and muffles up all corners and edges, and 
fears the nobility of sharp angles and outlines; 
but they could not do without warmth of colour 
and rich and fanciful decoration on everything 
they used, and the severity of constructive lines 
in their architecture, in their furniture, their 
jewelry, their wearing apparel, even in their tools 
and implements, induced a refinement which is 
the very soul of the art of the time. 

The tapestry this gallery is hung with repre- 
sents scenes from the life of a richly-dressed 
lady, attended by a serving maid. In each panel 
the figures are standing or sitting in an island 
of green placed in the midst of a wide ground, 
of a clear pale red colour, over which groups of 
flowering plants, grasses, and green bushes are 
sprinkled. These interesting hangings come from 
the old Castle of Boussac, belonging :to the lords 
cf Aubusson, and the popular legend goes, of 
course, that they were executed outre-mer, and 
brought over to France by an Eastern refugee. 
flying from Bajazet, and seeking protection with 
Pierre d’Aubusson, Seigneur de Boussac, and 
Grand Master of Rhodes in 1482 ; this in spite of’ 
the fact that they were European in every detail. 
The arms, crests, and attributes in each piece are. 
those of La Viste, a family of high consideration 
belonging to the haute bourgeoise of Lyons in the 
15th century. It is likely enough that they were 
executed at Aubusson, always renowned for ita. 
ateliers of haute lisse tapestry, and ordered for 
a lady of the house of La Viste, who may have 
brought them by marriage into the d’Aubusson: 
family in the latter half of the 15th century. 
Anyway, the tapestry has long decorated the- 
walls of the Castle of Boussac, which stands on 
a high rock sheer above the Creux River, and 
there it hung down to the year 1882, when the- 
municipality, into whose hands the castle had 
fallen early in the century, gave them over to the 
Cluny Museum. I do not say that I think the. 
municipality of Boussac did right in denuding 
their old castle, still well preserved, of its 
decoration. It seems a crying shame to lay 
bare and impoverish the fast - disappearing 
monuments of antiquity in the provinces. 
to the advantage of our huge, greedy, all- 
devouring capitals; but there they are now, 
and personally [ cannot complain. They are so. 
well placed that on entering the gallery one’s 
first impression is of the pleasant look of the 
room, the tapestry striking one less as a museum.. 
specimen than as the room’s natural decoration, 
the highest compliment that could be paid to 
the good taste of the museum directors. Our- 
illustrations can give you an idea of the design 
of these panels, but none of their charm of colour. 
The breadth and apparent simplicity in the colour- 
scheme are supplemented by complexity of detail, . 
by all sorts of effects of cross-lights, by remark- 
able imitation of the luminosity of velvet, of the- 
changing gleam of cloth-of-gold; indeed, for: 
treatment of colour alone I am inclined to place: 
this tapestry among the most masterly things of 
its period that I have ever seen. 

The first of these pieces represents Madame. 
standing in an inclosure, which is bounded by a. 
beautiful rose-fence, against which she stands out 
in her shining robe of cloth-of-gold. I hope you 
will not think it wearisome if I give a detailed. 
note of the colours in one piece, at least. The 
complexity of tones is so remarkable, and shows. 
such a mastery over the slow and laborious process. 
of tapestry-weaving, that I will ask you to take. 
the trouble to follow a description which I have: 
reduced from the minute and elaborate notes made: 
on the spot. The gown of the serving-maid or 
dame d’honneur is of blue stuff watered with a 
line of dark blue; the under-gown is a richly- 
patterned red brocade, its texture magnificently 
indicated by brownish middle shades and yellow 
lights. The actual colours used for this brocade 
are a pure luminous rose and a paler, deader 
rose, and two purples very near in tone, besides 
the brownish tints and the yellow for high lights. 
[t is more difficult to give an impression of the 
lady’s atsire. She carries an elaborate robe over 
a mulberry-blue velvet petticoat, intensely deep 
in tone, the gown also being lined with this 
stuff. The colour of the gown is strange 


but, I am inclined to think, 


nd beautiful, 
2 There 


ded from something more brilliant. 
is a silk high-light striking down it, in 
which the pattern comes out dark puce- 
brown; in the middle shadow the pattern 
is blue on a ground of pale warm brown with 
tinges of deeper red. She wears on her head, 
under a chaplet of jewelled goldsmith’s work, a 
douvre-chef, or veil, of transparent muslin, float- 
ing diaphanously over her loosely-hanging hair. 
Her gold girdle is of linked roses to the waist, 
whence, as little pomegranates, it hangs down to 
her. knees. The gown has a rich orphrey, or 
border, round the hem, made of pearls and 
polished stones. I shall be lucky if this string 
of words leaves any impression of reality on the 
reader. To myself these shining draperies em- 
body the fanciful and poetic descriptions in early 
romances, of the gowns made of rich stuffs from 
““over the seas,’’ so strange and changing that no 
one could tell of what colour they were; neither 
purple nor blue, nor vermilion, nor green nor 
yellow, but a warm, sun-litten gathering together 
of all the hues of spring and summer. And one 
realises, too, in these woven pictures, the fine 
effect of the different-coloured cloth-of-gold so 
often met with in inventories, household accounts, 
and the like: gold cloth of green, gold cloth of 
purple, blue, or red, this rich material being of 
different-coloured silks shot with gold, and woven 
into bold, handsome patterns. In another of the 
panels the lady is habited in a cotte of red cloth- 
of-gold, the metal wonderfully indicated, and 
having reflections of a greenish tinge. In another 
panel, the gold dress is positively a towr-de-force 
of the workmen who sit before their loom, peering 
into the warp-threads and twisting the slender 
bobbins here and there with a swift and sure 
hand. Anyone who is familiar with the process 
of tapestry-weaving, and knows how the web is 
built up stitch by stitch and’ point by point from 
the reverse side, too, will appreciate the intricacy, 
as well as the beauty, of these and similar pieces. 
This dress is of the legendary mysterious colour, 
the shining sleeves of it showing through thinnest 
white muslin. She sits in a blue tent against the 
grey-white of its lining; the tent, held up by 
her supporters, is powdered with little gold 
flames, and has a border round the top with the 
legend, ‘‘.A mon seul désir.”? Such interchange 
of colour, one plane over another, yet all crisp, 
accurate, and delicate—qualities usually thought 
to be limited to the painter’s brush—together with 
the depth of tone presented by the compact, 
closely-beaten surface of the dyed wool, make of 
tapestries like these an admirable decoration for 
fine buildings, far more fit than such pictures as 
are not designed and finished with reference to 
the walls they are to cover, and the spaces they 
are to fill. 


Please note in the illustrations that the unicorn 
is faithfully drawn according to the Medieval 
conception of this beast. A modern draughtsman 
makes him like a horse with a long curly horn, 
thereby showing his ignorance of early Medieval 
lore. You and I, and anybody with a proper 
knowledge of natural history, know perfectly well 
that ‘‘Monosceros is a beast that has one horn 
upon its head, hence is it so named. Its fushion 
1s that of « goat.’’ So the designer of this 
tapestry knew what he was about when he drew. 
his beast with a goat’s beard and shape, and 
the English patriot standing near me, who 
evokes the lions and unicorns of his acquaint- 
ance in Merry England, and sniffs at Medieval 
ignorance, is wrong, utterly wrong. I would 
enlighten him, but I mistrust the shape of his 
nose, and know that he would wither me at 
the first word, and refrain accordingly. Will 
you let me tell you in a few words the natural his- 
tory of the unicorn? My authority is Philippe 
de Thaun, who translated a Latin bestiary 
for Henry I.’s Queen, who, he remarks in his 
foreword, is a very fine woman, ‘“‘Ki mult est 
bele femme!’’ ‘Monosceros is caught by 
means of a maid; hear in what wise. Whena 
man will hunt it, and will take and gin it, he 
places a maiden in the forest, who, showing the 
beast her fair breast, he is overcome by the per- 
fumed charm of it, and falling on his knees before 
her and worshipping, falls asleep in her lap. 
Thereafter comes the hunter and kills it sleeping, 
or takes it living and subdues it to his will.”? So 
that this beast is a symbol of chastity, just as the 
lion is the symbol of Christ the King, Christ the 
Champion of the World. And this tall, slim 
figure of the woman standing in her deep blue 
velvet gown, clasping the standard in her one 
hand, and leading the tamed animal in the other, 


virginity ; it may bear a reference, to which one 
has no clue, to some passage in the history of the 
La Viste family, whose arms appear so abundantly 
over these hangings. Or it may be simply 
fanciful, suggested to the designer by the lion 
and unicorn supporters of the arms. I am afraid 
it is rather disingenuous of me to pick out the 
only one of these six panels where Monosceros is 
drawn definitely goat-fashion ; in the others he is 
a cross between horse and goat. But I really had 
other reasons for choosing this one. The lines 
of the figure are particularly noble, and the 
orange-tree on the left, which has luckily come 
out well in reproduction, is a delicious bit of work, 
the ornamental masses of the branches shaping 
themselves into almost realistic array beneath the 
fingers of the draughtsman, who absolutely knew 
the tree he was drawing. I wish the top of the 
panel with some amusing animal life in it had 
not been lost; but the difficulties of photo- 
graphiug such things in their place are very 
great, and M. Mieusement, whose photographs of 
this work are a joy to me, has done his best with 
them. 

The visitor to Paris, who goes as a matter of 
course to the tapestry-works at the Gobelins, will 
find that an inspection of the Gothic tapestry in 
the Cluny would open his eyes as to the relative 
decorative value of what is done to-day and what 
was done formerly. The Gobelin cleverness 
in reproducing the scrambled, uncertain method 
of some second-rate artist who understands the 
sister art as little as he cares for it, does violence 
to one’s common sense and leaves one’s imagina- 
tion unmoved. Such skill in reproducing 
mediocrity fills one with a certain dismay at 
the sort of strength of will that conquers 
—so far—the apparently unconquerable, pro- 
ducing a result as ugly and lifeless as it 
must have been wearisome in the doing. A 
man of intellect would have gone mad over the 
task. But the portrait of my lady must have 
been very amusing to work upon as she stands in 
her garden filled with hyacinths, picotees, peri- 
winkles, and daisies, her falcon on her wrist, 
whom she feeds with red currants* from a golden 
dish, with her supporters each side holding up the 
banner of her house on great spears of blue: 
gules on a bend azure 3 crescents argent. The 
monkey with a thoughtful face, the pert little 
lady’s dog with a gold collar, the little spaniel 
sitting on my lady's gown, the rabbits scamper- 
ing round, the birds and squirrels above in the 
woods ; the choice of all these familiar and gentle 
living things, naively yet faithfully drawn, give 
a pleasant sense of homeliness to these tapestries, 
a homeliness elevated by the humour of the artist, 
and his intimate and loving knowledge of nature 
in all its aspects. The gods and heroes which the 
Renaissance in its time of folly and decadence 
would draw in the ‘‘ grandiose ’’ style, riding the 
clouds in sprawling nakedness—except for their 
top-boots and helmets—are given to us by the 
artist of the Middle Ages as realities of his own 
times. Bathsheba standing before David is brave 
in cloth of gold and jewelled girdle, and Priam 
before his tent is stoutly clad in armour of the 
period, with a long robe over it, anda soft peaked 
hat upon his head. 


Are these designs the better or the worse for 
the absence of any archeological flavour such as 
is demanded of modern artists? It is idle to con- 
sider it, for, given the intellectual beauty that 
pervades all Gothic work, it does not concern usa 
pin how the personages represented are clothed 
and housed ; the spirit of the period is what we 
look for ; the work achieved will always satisfy 
us by its pure lines and noble masses, and fasci- 
nate by its genial and humorous details. 

I have not left myself much space to speak 
about the tapestries ithat hang round the room 
above the ‘* Lady and the Unicorn,’’ though they 
are also most interesting, and, indeed, require far 
closer attention, being small in scale, and the 
subjects full and much crowded. St. Stephen 
Prothomartyr, as his story is told in the ‘* Golden 
Legend,’’ was stoned to death by the Jews, his 
body discovered by means of a vision to one Priest 
Lucian, and transported solemnly to Jerusalem, 
where it worked many miracles. Each division 
of the hanging (there are nine of them, and two 
subjects in each) has its legend or description in 


* A friend who has glanced through my'proofs jeered 


at the ‘‘ red-currants,’’ and said that no Mediceval woman |. 


in her senses would feed her falcon with anything but 
gobbets of raw flesh. With all deference to a Medizeval 
specialist, I retain the vegetarian dish: it is more in scale 
with the spirit of the design than my friend's “‘ practical ”’ 
suggestion. 


is a noble emblem of vigorous and triumphant clear letters, slightly abbrevia 


graphic and amusing. In one panel St. Gama 
appears to the priest Lucian in his pre 


little house. He has dropped asleep ov 


his book, and his beads lie beside his hand, out of 


which they have slipped; a little lattice shows 
beyond, and St. Gamaliel at the back, very smart 


in a gown of silver brocade. In another, Eudopia, 


daughter of the Emperor of Jerusalem, dies pos- 


sessed of a devil, who declares that nothing will 
induce him to leave but the transportation of St. 
Stephen’s precious body to Rome. She lies there 
kicking in the background, her father in front 


rdinal, 


anxiously consulting with the Pope, a cardinal, 
bishops and courtiers, and promising to exchange 


St. Stephen -against St. Laurence, who lies at 
But the holy men are too sharp for him, © 


Rome. 
and the devil in possession declares that the 
Prothomartyr wishes to rest beside St. Laurence, 
which, being done, Eudopia is cured. And St. 
Laurence, in the last picture, lies in an elegant 
and beautiful sarcophagus with a 


the body as in the bond of exchange (which, 
being an earthly bond, Providence does not think 


fit to keep), his design is frustrated by means of 


the mules that drag the funeral car, who, inspired 
from above, refuse to advance. The Emperor is 


seen to the left, leaning out of his palace, and 


receiving news of the miracle from his messenger. 


ointed cover, 
under a baldaquin of cloth-of-gold supported on 
six slender poles. The Emperor, sending to secure 
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These panels are of rich, broken colour, and in 


excellent condition, 


They were executed at the 


end of the 15th century, and given by Bishop — 
Jehan Baillet to the Church of St. Stephen of — 


Auxerre, where they remained until the end of 


the 18th century. Then they were handed over 
to the hospital of the town, and seldom seen by 
the public. Having been, very improperly, taken ~ 
from the public building where they belonged, it 
was just as well that, when the hospital wanted — 
to get rid of them, the Cluny Museum should © 
finally secure them, though, as I said before, I~ 
much dislike the notion of these old buildings — 


that are really national monuments being. denuded 


of their decorations, which, if not always con- 
temporary, are at least historical, and form part — 


of the iaterest of the buildings. | 


For a piece of quite simple domestic art let 
us cast a glance at a small panel of tapestry over — 
the doorway in this hall: two gentleman stand ~ 


facing two ladies (all of strongly Teutonic 


characteristics) on a green woodland back- 


ground. 


The men are dressed in short stiff — 


dalmatics, like the tabard of a herald, the women — 
in long flowery gowns, one, I think, with a gay — 


speckled petticoat. 
them on a white ribbon the legend, ‘‘Je vous 
présente mon cceur comme hommage 4 un grand 


trésor.’’ The women present a branch of olive 


to them, and reply, ‘‘Not without an olive 
branch shall you hazard 
of the heart.”’ ie 
As I sit in one of the window-seata, con- 
sidering the splendid adornment of my Lady of 
the Unicorn, and waiting for the announcement 
of closing time—all too early, as the sun pours 
through the wide windows, and I am very lazily 
comfortable—I hear a frow-frow of silk skirts, 
and a modern beauty, 
bewildering mass of ii 


steps, and looks round the room. 


stare at. 1 
laugh, turning a long-handled glass up at the slim 


pale lady of the Unicorn ; ‘*‘ to think they ever got — 
themseves up like that !’’ and she turns to a case ~ 


of 12th century Limoges enamel to look at her 


pretty reflection in the glass, patting a stray frill — 
“On ferme!” exclaims the 


on her shoulders. é 
custodian, slowly pacing the floor in front of me, 
and madame flutters out on the arm of he 
companion chattering prettily. I follow with 
reluctance, and the Dame a la Licorne is left to 
her silence in the warm diffused sunlight. 
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follows-::—In the centre block is placed on one side — 


the board-room, and all the offices for this depart- 
ment on the other side ; the receiving wards, with — 


yourseif down the road - 


rich and dainty, a 
ack silk and chiffons, — 
crosses the polished floor with short, nervous — 
‘What funny — 
old things!”’ she says, with a strong American ~ 
accent; ‘‘just think, some day my jewels and 
ornaments may. be in a museum for people to 
My!” she adds, with a little thin — 
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The knights have around ~ 
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all their necessary adjuncts, with the common day- 
room, placed between them to the rear. At the 
_back of the common room runs one straight 
_ corridor north-west to south-east, from which all 
parts of the asylum lead off. In the centre are the 
administrative block, kitchen, sculleries, stores, 
&c., with laundry and boiler-house, &c., beyond. 
On one side of this centre are placed the female 
wards and nurses’ home ; on the other the male 
wards, but an alternative position is indicated for 
the nurses’ home if thought more desirable. The 
medical officer’s house, it is suggested, should be 

laced in centre of front adjacent to the main 
building, but this can be placed in any other posi- 
tion if thought more desirable. The steward’s 
house is placed adjacent to the main building 
near his office and. stores, which he overlooks. 
' The mortuary, &c., is placed to the rear of all the 
buildings. The front administrative block is 
situated in the centre of the main front, and con- 
tains the board-room, &c., receiving room, &c., 
with the large common room. ‘The board-room 
department has a distinct principal entrance, and 
consists of porch leading into a spacious waiting 
hall; 19ft. ‘by 14ft., with bay ; ante-room, 17ft. 
by 14ft., with bay; board-room, 28ft. by 17ft. ; 
clerks’ office, 17ft. by 14ft., all adjoining, strong 
pepo and iron safe, lavatory and w.c. for the 
_ board, and retiring room for lady members. The 
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Y pete day-room is placed in this part, in a con- 
venient position. On the first floor over are 
placed rooms for the assistant medical officer and 
engineer, with a spare room and necessary bath 
accommodation, &c., approached by a separate 
staircase. The receiving-room department, &c., 
is placed on other side of common room, and con- 
tains a porch to bring ambulance in under cover ; 
'@ receiving room, 17ft. by 14ft.; examination 
room, 17ft. by 12ft.; medical officer’s office, 17ft. 
_ by 16ft., all adjoining, with separate bath-rooms, 
_ lavatory, and w.c. for males and females. There 
is provided lavatory and w.c. for the medical 
officer, A chaplain’s room is provided near by 
off the corridor, also a large dispensary and drug 
and bottle store below, with staircase to same 
from dispensary. A small room is also provided 
for dispenser. On the first floor over are placed 
the apartments for receiving-ward attendants, 
consisting of bedroom, sitting-room, and w.c., 
and also bedrooms for two porters if required, and 
aspare room. A separate staircase is provided 

_ for these apartments. Between these two depart- 
_ ments (board-room and receiving room) is placed 
_ the common room, 50ft. by 24ft., with central 
bay window, approached from male and female 
sides. This is only a one-story building, and is 
conveniently situated for whatever purpose it may 
be applied. This brings us to the main corridor, 
from which all other buildings lead off. Beyond 
the common room, centrally placed, comes the 
kitchen, 36ft. by 25ft., with service-room into 
main corridor, from which the food supplies to the 
wards, &c., would all be delivered. Scullery, 
cook’s room, pantry, and larder are all provided 
contiguous thereto. On the male side, adjoining 
tchen, &c., off a wide corridor, is placed the 
large general store-room, 45ft. by 17ft. Gin. A 
steward’s office, with entrance for all stores 
adjoining, bedding store, bread store, cheese store, 
milk room, &¢., are provided on this floor. 'The 
stores for heavy articles—viz., beer, firewood, 
crockery, brooms, and lumber—are provided in a 
basement partly out of ground, well lighted, with 
wide stone staircase to same and lift.. To the 
rear of kitchen and stores are placed the steam 
laundry, consisting of a general wash-house, 38ft. 
18ft., with steam-driven machinery of the 
latest type ; laundry or ironing and sorting room, 
- 88ft. by 18ft., with ample drying-horses, con- 
veniently placed between the two, so that clothes 
do not have to repass after washing ; an officers’ 
_washhouse, with separate receiving and sorting- 
room; a foul washhouse and _ disinfecting 
chamber to contain one of Washington Lyon’s 
Steam apparatus, which is the most approved by 
medical authorities. _ Adjoining the laundry, for 
convenience of shafting, &c., to same, is placed 
the engine and boiler-house, but quite distinct 
from and unconnected with it. This consists of 
a boiler-house for three Lancashire boilers, 25ft. 
by 6ft. Gin. each; an engine-room of ample 
dimensions, and a dynamo room with switchboard 
attached. An engineer’s workshop is provided 
off the engine-room ; a coal store for 150 tons of 
steam coal adjoins the boiler-house. A detached 
‘mortuary is shown to the rear of all administra- 
ve buildings, and well removed from all obser- 
vation. It contains accommodation for 18 coffins ; 
six double slabs,.to contain two coffins each, and 
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extra shelves at end. A room is provided for the 
inspection of bodies, also a post-mortem room, with 
a photographic dark-room, which is now usually 
required, and all the necessary adjuncts.: The 
walls would be lined with white glazed bricks and 
tiles, and special attention is given to the venti- 
lation and drainage of the mortuary throughout. 
The medical officer’s house is shown placed cen- 
trally in front (although this position might be 
varied if thought desirable). It is adjacent to the 
main building, and: in close proximity to the 
receiving wards, board-room, &c., and contains 
parlour, living room, kitchen, four bedrooms, 
bath-room, and the usual offices, as required in 
the instructions. A position for the steward’s 
house is indicated on plan, near his office and 
stores in main building, and commanding the 
approaches thereto, and also the engine and 
boiler department. It contains five rooms, bath- 
room, and the usual offices as required. 
The nurses’ home is shown on the female side 
separate from the infirmary, but connected to it 
by a covered way. An alternative position. is 
indicated where it might be placed if thought a 
more desirable one by the managers. It is a 
pointon which there may be adifference of opinion ; 
but it will be seen at a glance that either position 
is practically equally suitable. It is a three- 
story building, and contains on the ground floor 
kitchen, 19ft. by 15ft.; scullery, pantry and 
larder, and usual offices; a lavatory and w.c.’s 
for nurses immediately at entrance from covered 
way ; servants’ hall, nurses’ mess-room, 24ft. by 
15ft. ; nurses’ day-room, 23ft. by 15ft., with bay 
window; matron’s parlour, 16ft. by 15ft., with 
bay, sitting-room and bedroom, all adjoining in a 
private corridor. On the same floor, adjacent to 
the matron’s apartments, are the two rooms con- 
taining two beds each for sick nurses, with a 
bath-room and w.c.’s both for matron and nurses. 
(Possibly cne bath-room might serve the two pur- 
poses.) Staircases are provided to the upper floors 
at each end of the block, so that there is. the 
means of escape in case of fire. The first floor 
contains eight nurses’ rooms, five charge nurses’ 
rooms, and sixteen probationers’, with proper 
bath, lavatory, and w.c. accommodation. The 
second floor contains the rooms for eight ward 
servants, six laundry assistants, two kitchen- 
maids, cook, and laundry superintendent, a linen 
room and two spare rooms, and the usual bath 
and w.c. accommodation. It will be seen that 
this block is perfectly self-contained, every part 
well lighted, with all the apartments placed in 
the proper position as regards aspect and other 
considerations, and perfectly convenient and 
economical for working. To the left of the 
central administration are placed the female 
wards. These consist of two main blocks two 
stories high, each story containing a ward for 28 
beds, and adjoining each ward a small ward for 
two beds each, or a total of 120 beds. The 
general wards have lavatory, kitchen, store-room, 
and attendants’ store-room. Two baths are fitted 
in each lavatory, and a w.c. block to correspond 
with lavatories. These are connected to wards 
by a cross-lighted and cross-ventilated corridor. 
Special w.c. for nurses is attached to wards, and 
a lift for stores and service. The main staircase 
to wards is placed on the opposite side of main 
corridor,’so that the patients, &c., on first floor, 
in ascending or descending, need not enter the 
ground-floor ward. This is a matter of great 
importance, as it provides a cut-off cross-venti- 
lated corridor between wards and. staircases, and 
prevents the staircases from becoming, as they 
often are, shafts for the conveyance of foul air 
and other impurities. At the end of each ward 
a wide exterior covered verandah is placed, with 
French casements. opening on to the verandahs, 
and an exterior fire-escape stairs to first floor. 
The position of one side of each ward faces S.E., 
as desired. In addition to the verandah at one 
end, the connecting corridor between the blocks on 
first floor, as will be hereafter described, forms an 
excellent space for convalescent patients, c,, to 
take air and exercise. . The main wards are 92ft. 
long by 24ft. broad, and give 79ft. superficial per, 
bed, and 940ft. cube per bed, and 6ft, 3in. wall 
space per bed. The two-bed special wards are 
18ft. by 15ft., and give. 270ft. superficial and 
1,548ft. cube per bed. To one of the main wards 
is attached a. small ward for noisy patients, for 
two beds, with padded room attached. It is on 
the ground floor, and so arranged as to be entirely 
shut off, so as not to disturb other patients. The 
instructions provided for a passenger lift to be so 
constructed as to.reach all ward floors, and this 
instruction was: contained in the administrative 
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block. The authors wrote pointing out the diffi- 
culty of carrying this out, and that it was con 
trary to the modern practice in infirmaries, The 
reply was to the effect that, having regard to the 
number of patients, the managers were of opinion 
that one such lift would be sufficient. It does not 
altogether depend upon the number of patients, 
but the way the litts can be arranged. ‘These 
lifts do not require constant attention, nora 
to be always looking after them, as in a lift to 
hotel or chambers. They are only used when it 
is required to take a patient up and down, either 
when received, or discharged, or any other 
occasion, such as an operation, so that two lifts 
or even four do not involve more attention than 
one, and the expense of two would be covered by 
the saving in: cost in the building, and avoid, 
what must always be a source of difficulty and in- 
convenience, a connecting corridor on the first 
floor between the central administration and the 
male blocks on one side and the female -block 
on the other, and shutting out light and air 
between the administration and the wards. 
The authors have shown on plans a pas 


rter — 


senger lift on each side, one for males, one for - 


females (but they have also shown by an alterna- 
tive how the central one can be arranged, 
although they advise the managers to adopt the 
two). Ifa litt on each side is adopted, it will be 
seen that only the two blocks for patients are con- 
nected by a covered corridor on the first floor, as 
shown on front elevation and first-floor plan ; but 
if one lift only is adopted, this corridor must be ex- 
tended. On the other side of corridor opposite the 
main wards is placed a lying-in ward, a one-story 
building only, containing two beds. This ward 
is 24ft. long by 15ft. wide, having a labour room 
15ft. by 12ft. attached, with a scuilery, store, 
movable bathand the necessary w.c., slop sink, and 
other appliances. This ward is entirely isolated, 
and placed in a good position for aspect and other 
considerations, and as this and all the wards on 
the south-east side of the corridor are only one 
story, do not obstruct light and air to the main 
wards. Beyond'the lying-in ward, and between 
it and the nurses’ home, is placed the measles 
ward, entirely isolated and cut off from every 
other building, approached from main corridor 
by a covered way. It contains a two-bed ward 
of the proper size, scullery, store, movable bath 
and w.c., and slop-sink accommodation. The 
arrangement of patients’ block on the male side, 
to the right of the central administration, corre- 
sponds with that on the female side, with the 
exception that the spot occupied by the lying-in 
ward on the female side is occupied by the 
operating-room on tke male. The two main 
blocks and the measles block correspond in detail 
precisely with the female. The operating-room 
is as centrally placed as it is possible to make if, 
Although it is not on the central axis of adminis- 
tration, it is as near as it can be, and for all pur- 


poses in as convenient a position as can be found. _ 
This room is 20ft. by 16ft., with a north and top — 


light, and has adjoining anzsthetic-room, 12ft. 
by 10ft., and surgeons’ room of similar size, with 
all necessary cupboards for instruments, sinks, laya- 
tories, &c. One patients’ own clothes store for 


males and one for females is placed off the main. - 


corridor contigucus to the central administration. 
The buildings would be warmed throughout by 
open fireplaces and hot-water pipes and radiators 
worked on the low-pressure system. 
centre of each of the large wards will be 
placed. two of Galton’s open fire-stoves, covered 
with a marble slab on top, the flues being taken 
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underground to side wall and carried up outside. 


‘These have been adopted in most of the modern - 
There 


infirmaries, and found to answer well. 
would also be radiators with hot-water circulation 
placed along side walls at intervals. Superheaters 
would be placed’ in basement under staircase of 
wards, and would be heated by steam brought 
from the main steam boilers. 
outside would be brought into these radiators and 
warmed before passing into wards. Similar 


Fresh air from . 


arrangements on a smaller scale would be pro- - 


vided for the smaller wards, and the fireplaces in 
this case would be at the side. Shafts for the 
extraction of foul air are carried up alongside the 
smoke-flues, and inlets are taken into these from 
the sides as well as the centres of the wards. The 
latter by means of horizontal flues in ceilings of 


ground-floor wards, and in the case of the first . 


floors the centre outlets would be taken through 
roofs and finished with a. Boyle’s ventilator. In 
all extraction flues means would be provided for 
rarefying: the air. Further, small inlet’ venti- 


lators are provided under each bed, which can be ° 
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closed or opened at will to prevent etagnation of 
air at these points. All windows will be double- 
hung sashes, with a hopper at top to open 
inwards, and arranged with a wide inner guard- 
bead at bottom, so that the window can be raised 
3in. or 4in., and ventilation at meeting-rails 
without draught at bottom. In all residential 
rooms Tobin ventilators are provided for fresh- 
air inlets, and Boyle’s, or other approved, pro- 
vided for outlet of foul air. The buildings are 
proposed to be erected in stock bricks, with picked 
stock facings relieved by bands of red brick. The 
walls of wards would be built hollow, with a 2in. 
cavity to insure absolute freedom from damp. The 
heads and sills of windows would be of stone, and 
caps of chimneys and other parts also. The roofs 
would be boarded and felted and battened, and 
covered with countess slates, copper nailed. The 
staircases would be of granolithic, which is better 
for this purpose than natural stone, and cheaper. 
The upper floors of all wards would be of fireproof 
construction, iron and concrete, or other approved 
system, and all laid with narrow batted teak edge, 
nailed and left for hand-polishing. Other floors 
would be of deal. The interior joiner’s work 
would be generally of pitch pine, varnished. The 
walls of wards would be plastered and finished in 
fine trowelled stucco. All other walla would be 
plastered three-coat work in the usual manner. 
The walls of lavatories, w.c.’a, and sculleries 
would be lined with white glazed bricks the full 
height. The windows generally would be glazed 
with stout sheet-glass, with plate in some of the 
principal offices. There is space in the boiler- 
house for three Lancashire boilers, 25ft. long and 
oft. Gin. diameter. The architects’ experience of 
recent works of this description enables them to 
confidently say that an average price of 6d. per 
. cube foot will carry out all these buildings in a 
thoroughly substantial manner, plain, but per- 
fectly suitable for the purposes required ; this 
. Gives a sum of £43,860. To this must be added 
“for boilers and laundry machinery, cooking 


apparatus, heating by hot water, &¢c., say £6,000, 
or a total of £49,860. 
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ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE. 
[WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ] 


| Mae seventh yearly issue of Mr. Alex. Koch’s 
capital little drochwre and annual Archi- 
‘tectural Review* has just been issued, repre- 
‘senting a ‘selection of the most prominent ’’ 


* “ Academy Architecture and Architectural Review,” 


1895. London: 58, Theobald's- : i i 
Seater eobald’s-road, W.C,, and Simpkin, 


examples of architectural design exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Scotch Academy, and 
the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts. Nota 
few of the drawings thus brought together have 
appeared in our pages; but there are a large 
number not to be seen elsewhere, including many 
specimens’ of Continental work, which serve to 
form, in conjunction with the typical productions 
given of English contemporary building craft, a 
very representative and handy folio. The blocks 
are well done, and the printing is worthy of the 
publication. Of the English examples illustrated we 
have already in former numbers of the Buripine 
Newshad our say when noticing the Royal Academy 
Exhibition ; but as an index to thealbum before us 
we may remark among its contributors Messrs: 
Ernest George and Peto, T. E. Collcutt, W. D. 
Caree, James Brooks, Maurice B. Adams, Ernest 
Newton, Basil Champneys, Dunn and Hansom 
and Fenwick, H. Wilson, Wm. Young, Camp- 
bell Douglas and Morrison, John Burnet, Son, and 
Campbell, and Paley, Austin, and Paley. Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., shows his ‘‘ Re- 
naissance Church of St. Cuthbert at Edinburgh,” 
and Mr. G. Washington Browne, A.B S.A., his 
‘‘ Torphichen-street Bakery,”’ in which a good 
breadth of plain wall-space has been made a 
dominating feature. The same architect’s ‘Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children at Rillbank’’ is in the 
Renaissance style, marked by Tall-shaped gables, 
enriched with columns in their facades. Messrs. 
Honeyman and Keppie have employed a draughts- 
man to represent their design for the ‘‘ Medical 
Department in the University of Glasgow” in a 
manner which has but little to commend it. 
Conventionality runs riot, and the trees look like 
festoons of linen supported by scaffold-poles. 
The effect is unreal and misleading. Messrs. 
Gotch and Saunders, on the other hand, have 
done wisely in securing the services of a far 
more capable artist to draw their ‘‘ Elm Bank,” 
at Kettering, which gains thereby in no small 
degree. Mr. W. F. M’Gibbon’s ‘Corn Ex- 
change, Glasgow,’’ is a bold building, strongly 
handled in a palatial manner, eschewing the 
mere prettinesses of more pretentious followers 
of what has been called the ‘Free Classic ’’ 
style. A very good choice has been made in 
the book under notice of some sculpture of the 


year, including one or two things from the Paris. 


Salon. The Berlin ‘ Deutsches Reichstags- 
gebaude,’’ by Professor Dr. Paul Wallot, of 
Dresden, is the most important German building 
of the year here depicted; but we cannot say it 
excites our admiration, and can only be classitied 
as magnificent humdrum. Professor Otzen’s 
‘North German Brick Gothic Churches’”’ are 


delineated in hard metallic outline, with cast- 
iron effect. The ‘‘ Villa Ebeling, Wannsee,”’ by 
Messrs. Erdmann and Spinder, is much more 
characteristic. The ‘‘ Monument to Emperor 
William I., Prince Bismarck, and Count Moltke 
at Hohensyburg, Westphalia,’’ by Professor 
H. Stier, of Hanover, is a’ terrible performance, 
executed regardless of money expenditure. From 
Switzerland, Mr. Alex. Koch shows some 
examples of his skill—viz., ‘‘The Museum 
for Solothurn,’’? and a _ timber-built con- 
cert-hall at the same place. besides his large 
board schools erected at Ziirich, with much 


elaboration of detail. The photographic illus- ~ 
trations of these are very good, and so are those — 
of Prof. Imre Steindl’s refined and well-designed ~ 
“The Tower of © 


church spires from Hungary. 
Iglo Church ’’ makes an admirable picture. The 
Mausoleum at Constantinople, and another from 
St. Petersburg, show what to avoid; but the 
Stockholm Gasworks, at least, give a 


material as it is of good taste. 
of Parliament at Stockholm,”’’ 
Johansson, of which we give two views by the 


courtesy of the Editor, will serve to show the © 
Plans — 


type of work most in favour in Sweden. Pl 
and two elevations to the river of these buildings — 
were published by us on a double-page plan on — 
November 2, 1894. The view from Jernvagsbron — 
furnishes a capital idea of the river side of the 


proposed ‘‘ Riksdags-och Riksbankshusen,’’ and ~ 


the drawing of the entrance-hall gives a well- 
drawn glimpse of the interior. 
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good — 
suggestion, and exhibit the first architectural — 
treatment of a big gasometer which we remember ~ 
to have seen. ‘The Palais Igumnoff, Moskau,” — 
is an elaborated over-ornate example of Royal ~ 
Russian building, as reckless of the use of © 
‘*The Houses — 
by Mr. Aron — 


a 
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HE annual dinner of the Architectural Asso- — 
ciation was held on Friday evening at the 


Holborn Restaurant. The retiring President, 
Mr. EK. W. Mountford, occupied the ‘chair, sup- 


ported by Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., = 


Messrs. W. D. Caroé (President-elect), F. T. W. 


Goldsmith and G. H. Fellowes Prynne (vice- — 
F. M. Simpson, Thomas — 


presidents), Prof. 


% 
: 


Blashill, T. Stirling Lee, F. W. Pomeroy, and — 
many members of the proféssion. After the usual — 
loyal toasts, Mr. A. Beresford Pite, one of the 


vice-presidents retiring from office, proposed — 


‘‘The Royal Institute of British Architects,’”’ in 


a lengthy and sparkling speech. He observed — 


that they, as members of the Association, had F 
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many reasons for withing that the Institute might 


‘enjoy as hearty health as was possessed by their 


own body, for the senior institution bestowed 
many benefits on young architects. He did not 
now refer to the pecuniary he]p they gave to the 
poor student, in the form of the grant of £100 a 
year just renewed, for that was a present students 
were bound to receive as a matter of course; but 
he was thinking of the access sfforded by the 
Institute to their magnificent architectural 
library, the value of which could not be over- 
estimated, and then there were the long list of 
competitions wisely thrown open to all students, 
and the valuable medals, studentships, a1 d money 
prizes given as rewards in these competitions. 
In recent years competitions had been frequently 
adjudicated upon by nominees of the council of 
the Institute, and a little co-operation between 
those who entered the lists would make the 
practice more general. One of the greatest benefits 
conferred on the profession by the Institute was 
the exposition of all the subtle refinements to 


which officialism and red tape could be brought. 
‘and of which, apart from its existence, the world 


would have been quite ignorant. The Institute 
hitherto had deemed it impossible to further 


architecture as an art, but had done much for its 


progress as a mere profession. It was not for 
the Association to attempt to dictate to so august 


‘a body as the Institute, but he might venture to 
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suggest that it might do something towards 
solving the very obvious problem of how it could 
forward the interests of architecture as an art, 
and so step out from its confined area of pro- 
fersionalism. For instance, the scheme of prizes 
might be increased and augmented in scale; 
indeed, why should not the royal gold medal be 
bestowed on the author of the most original work 
produced during the year? Sucha suggestion was 
not, he thought, out of place, when asking them to 
drink to the renewed health and vigour and sturdier 
growth of the Institute of Architects. Mr-Ho DL. 
Florence, past-president A.A., in reply, said 
that, unfortunately, the Institute had no funds 
from which to distribute a whole series of gold 
medals and other rewards such as had been sug- 
gested. He took it that its policy was app. oved 
by the great body of British architects, as very few 
changes were made from time to time in the con- 
stitution of its council, and, indeed, a large pro- 
portion of those who sat there were always men 
who had served on the committee of the A.A. As 
its council was recruited from their own ranks, 
A.A. members always had it in their power to 
control its policy. But they must not overlook 
the fact that, unlike the Association, the Institute 
was a British, and not a London society. 
Professor F. M. Simpson, of the Liverpool 
University, who was heartily welcomed as an old 
member, proposed ‘‘ Prosperity to the Archi- 
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tectural Association.’? He spoke with] warm 
approval of the way in which the Association 
had adhered to its early love of education, 
although changing the methods of instruction to 
suit the altered conditions of the day, and asked 
all members to continue to give it their loyal 
support and help. Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith, 
in responding, referred to the great success which 
had attended the new scheme of education, the 
development of which had, he was gratified to see, 
enabled the Architectural Association to assume 
its rightful and leading position in undertaking 
the training of. architects. The Association 
wanted a building of its own, adapted to its 
own purposes, and he would suggest that a nucleus 
be formed of a building fund, for surely there 
ought to be no difficulty among the ten or twelve 
thousand members of the profession in raising, 
say, £5,000 or £6,000 for an architectural college. 
Mr. Banister Flight Fletcher, hon. secretary, pro- 
posed ‘* The Healths of the Instructors and Studio 
Visitors,’’ coupling with it the names of Messrs. 
F. R.-Farrow and T. Stirling Lee, who severally 
replied. The remaining toasts were ‘The 
Visitors,’’ proposed by Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, 
and acknowledged by Messrs. H. W. Burrows 
and W. S. Weatherley ; ‘‘The President Elect, 
Mr. W. D. Carcé,’’ proposed by the chairman, 
and received with musical honours; ‘*‘The Re- 
tiring President,’’ proposed by Mr. Caroé, who 
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referred to the assiduous labours of Mr. Mount- 
ford during the past two sessions; and ‘‘ The 
Retiring Officers.’’ During the evening Mr. S.' 
Constanduros rendered several songs in excellent 
style, and Messrs. C. V. Cable, G. B. Carvill, and 
R. Minton Taylor caused much amusement by 
giving some of the most popular songs from the 
recent A.A. burlesque, ‘‘ King Arthur.’? Mr, C. 
D. Imhof presided at the piano. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AT 
DARENTH. 


NEW and successful departure was made 
on Saturday afternoon by the Society of 
Architects, who held a field meeting at Darenth, 
where the recently discovered Roman villa and 
the ancient village church afforded interesting 
subjects for investigation. The party, led by 
Mr. E. J. Hamilton, president, Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove, vice-president, and Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, secretary, and accompanied by 
several ladies and visitors, left Victoria (L.C. 
and D.R.) Station at noon, being reinforced at 
intermediate stations by other members. The 
weather was perfect, and the proceedings passed 
off without a hitch. From Farningham-road 
Station a five-and-twenty minutes’ walk along 
the river Darent brought the party to the entrance 
toa field on Burtonshaw’s Farm, just off the main 
road, where a large area of land has been cleared 
during the past six months of accumulations of 
earth, revealing the foundations and ground plan 
of*a straggling Roman villa. In the square tent 
which serves as a temporary museum a formal 
meeting was held under the presidency of Mr. 
Hamilton, at which minutes were read and con- 
firmed, and Mr. C. R. Scott, of Cambridge, was 
duly balloted for and elected as a member. 
The members were met on the field, the site of the 
Villa, by Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., of Rochester, 
by whom all the excavations -have been super- 
intended day by day for a small committee. In 
the course of a short address given during a 
perambulation of the site, Mr. Payne pointed out 
that the field was only about a mile from the great 
Roman road which led from Dover to London, 
through Dartford, ‘and still nearer the site than 
that highway was a Roman (or possibly a 
more earlier) way, while a third road probably 
ran beside the river to Dartford. It was about 
three miles from Springhead which had been 
identified by Shrubsole and others with the Roman 
station Vagniace, mentioned in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, and there many undoubted Roman 
remains had been found. Ona hillsideto the west 
could be seen traces:of a British encampment. In 
later times, after the withdrawal of the Roman 
garrisons, the district was subjected to a Jutish 
occupation, a very rough class of settlers. Still 
later, in Saxon times, Darenth village church 
was built, and when they afterwards visited that 
interesting building, a few hundred yards north, 
they would see that Roman tiles and bricks were 
re-utilised in the pre-Saxon work on the north 
side of the building. The Roman -villa, the 
foundations of which they were examining, 
formed the quarry not only for that church, 
but for many buildings constructed in later times. 
There was no evidence that it was ever burnt 
down, but he conjectured that it wds gradually 
abandoned. They would see that the site was 
unusually low, and asthe stream was tidal before 
the mills were erected lower down, it was 
necessary to protect the villa from floods, and so 
they would see a long retaining wall on the west 
front towards the river. The house itself covered 
a larger area than any previously discovered in 
England, being at least 350ft. square, and it 
‘probably extended towards the south an additional 
300ft. The lower or western portion of the 
area before them was, as could be seen, 
divided into dwelling-rooms, “baths, and other 
apartments and corridors, and to the south 
were two large courts, roughly 80ft. square, 
separated from the house by a corridor which ran 
along its entire front, and divided from each other 
by a long, narrow building, 84ft. by 11ft., with 
immensely thick walls, having at its further, or 
Southern, end a semicircular chamber. Had the 
“curve of the arc been outwards, it would have been 
explained as a basilica; but, unfortunately, it was 
Tounded off towards the long -building. There 
appeared to be traces of a leaden lining, and he 
‘had little doubt that it was originally a cistern. 
Beyond this building to the south the remains 
‘were crossed by a more recent lane, for in the field 
on the outer. side of the lane, belonging to another 
owner, trial bores had revealed traces of other 


portion furthest from the river. 


Britain. In several cases — traces 


seen in position in the walls. 


at a higher level. 


each 7ft. square, and one heated by a hypocaust. 


excavated. 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Payne, 
on the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 


excavation committee to protect the excavations, 


weather. 


examined with much interest. They comprise 
during the excavations, and include the bones of 
various domestic animals, including the sheep, 
goat, dog, horse, and ox, deers’ antlers, and 
among articles in bone a shuttle for net-making, 
the handle of a fan, combs, and hair-pins. There 
were also two or three hones, and fragments of 
Durobrivium, Samian, and Upchurch ware, all of 
coarse character, beads and broken pieces of glass 
from windows and bottles; bangles, armlets, and 
ornaments in bronze; some enamelled small 
pieces of jet, a hatchet, bell, armlets, pins and 
studs of iron, and some lead. The coins were 
comparatively few in number, and ranged from 
Domitian, a.p. 81, to Gratian, a.p. 375. 

The Parish Church of Darenth was afterwards 
visited, and proved to be one of unusual interest, 
containing, as it does, work of every period, from 
Roman tiles and briczs and a hypocaust, worked 
up as old materials in the walls, to the meagre 
pitch-pine benches. with which the building was 
reseated at the restoration of 1868. It consists 
of nave, with collar-beam roof, and south aisle : 
western tower ; chancel, which formerly had also 
a south aisle, now walled-up, and short sacra- 
rium, separately vaulted in chalk, and having its 
thick eastern wall pierced by three narrow and 
deeply-splayed lancets. The exterior masonry 
of these lights, and of part of north wall of nave, 
and perhaps the lower portions of tower, is 
apparently of rude pre-Conquest character. The 
responds to arcade and the square capital to the 
built-in round column in south chancel wall are 
of rude Norman character. The outer surface of 
bowl of the large font is symmetrically divided 
by rounded arcades into eight. compartments, 
containing crude carving in high relief, which 
created warm discussion among the visitors in the 
attempt to assign the subjects. ‘These. seemed to 
include infant baptism by immersion ina font: 
a seated figure of King David-with harp and 
crown, all proper, to quote the jargon of Heralds 
College ; the Sacrifice of Isaac, the lion of 
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buildings not yet excavated. Mr. Payne proceeded 
to show that the chief apartments were on the 
slope of the hill on the eastern end of the site, the 
None of the 
rooms were very large, and the floors lay about 
5ft. below the present surface of the soil. These 
floors were generally of concrete, mixed with road 
pebbles, in:a ‘few cases covered with large flat 
tiles, and in others with small cubes of red tesserze ; 
but they had been disappointed so far in not find- 
ing any ornamental tesselated pavements, such as 
were frequently found in other Roman stations in 
of fresco 
paintings showing floral designs were found on 
the walls, but these had gradually perished after 
exposure to the air, and the frosts of last winter 
had greatly injured the remains. In another room 
Mr. Payne explained that he had had the concrete 
floor taken up, so as to show the heating arrange- 
ments. These consisted of hypocausts, hollow 
flues, square on plan, formed of plain flat tiles, 
and communicating with round flues in the walls 
which led to a stoke-hole, one of these receptacles 
for fuel being used to heat a whole suite of rooms. 
On these flues, which were about 2ft. high, the 
thick concrete floors were suspended, and the 
smoke was carried off by vertical pipes, still to be 
In one room Mr. 
Payne showed traces of alterations by which the 
room had been shortened and the doorway blocked 
up at a later period, and in another case an old 
floor had been discarded, and a new one put in 
A series of rooms nearer the 
river, at the western portion of site, were all of 
less importance, and showed no traces of having 
been heated. Half-way down the slope, near the 
eastern court, were a series of three baths; the 
largest, or swimming-bath, was 40ft. by 10ft., 
and was approached by four wide and deep steps 
of concrete, having rounded nosings. At a later 
Roman period it would be seen a wall of alternate 
courses of tiles, flints, and chalk was built across 
this bath, and adjoining it were two smaller baths 


On the south of the villa the foundations of 


stables, granaries, and outbuildings have been 
At the close of the inspection a 


Lovegrove. Regrets were generally expressed by 
members that more care had not been taken by the 
by tarpaulins or sheds, from the effects of the 


The contents of the temporary Musewm were 


articles turned up by the spade upon the site 


St. Mark, the winged eagle of St. John, 
man with spear, and what might represen: 
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COMPETITIONS, 


Covenrry.—At the meeting on Tuesday of th 
city council the following report by Mr. Charles 
Barry, F.S.A., of Westminster, the assessor, on 
the ten designs submitted for the proposed 
municipal buildings was read :—I have carefully © 
inspected the designs sent in, and may brett 
my report by saying that many of them display 
much ingenuity in dealing with a very irregular 
site and with the ancient buildings to be retained, 
and that consequent on such ingenuity it has been 
found possible by most of the competitors ad 
quately to provide the accommodation required in 
the instructions, and which have been satisfac- 
torily complied with generally. I have selected 
three designs, and advise the council to award the 
premiums to them in the following order :—For 
the design marked ‘‘ Leofric the Saxon,” the first 
premium of £150; for the design marked ‘“‘ Red 
Crescent,”’ the second premium of £50; for the © 
design marked ‘‘ Advance,” the third premium 
of £50. All the above have been carefully 
adapted to the area and peculiar shape of the site, 
and with each design there is’a detailed report, 
dealing carefully with the several points referred 
to in the instructions, to which I invite the atten- 
tion of the committee. No contemplated cost was 
named in the instructions, and the competitors 
have treated this question by using various rates 
per foot cube in making up their estimates. The 
authors’ estimates of the above three designs are 
as follows :—‘‘Leofric the Saxon,’’ £33,668 
“Red Crescent,’’ £33,519; Advance,”’ £27,891 
The cubes sent in by the authors, as required by — 
the instructions, have been carefully checked, — 
with the following result :—‘‘ Leofric the Saxon, 
author’s cube, 872,264, cube as checked, 904,681 
** Red Crescent,” 922,700, 948,451; ‘* Advance,” 
979,387, 804,604. It will be noted that the cubes’ 
of the first two designs, as submitted by their 
authors, are rather uaderstated, though not toa 
material extent. The cube submitted by ‘*Ad-— 
vance’’ is, however, larger than from the 
drawings I find it to be. I think it would not 
be safe to estimate the new building at a less” 
rate than 10d. a cube foot taken all over, but 
as to this the council will no doubt be 
advised by their officer, the city surveyor, wh 
would necessarily have more local experience as 
to cost of buildings in Coventry than I have. But 
assuming that a rate of 10d. a foot is fairl 
correct, the probable cost would work out thus 
—‘‘ Leofric the Saxon,’’ £37,695; ‘‘Red Or 
cent,”’ £39,519; ‘ Advance,” £33,525. It 
right, however, to say that though the design 
‘* Advance”? is, in my opinion, good in arrang: 
ment and of considerable merit in design, and 
therefore deserving of a premium, the author has 
taken, as I think, too small a ratio for the sizes 
of many of the apartments, and if this desigi 
was to be executed I think its cube contents — 
would have to be somewhat enlarged, and - 
cost would probably then approximate to that 
the other two designs I have named. In ord 
to illustrate this, and to enable the council 
more easily to compare the plans, [append a table 
of certain particulars of the accommodation pro- 
vided in each of the three designs, which has been 
the result of careful examination and comparison. 
I have no hesitation, however, in expressing ny 
opinion that the design marked ‘‘ Leofric 
Saxon ”’ is decidedly the best of all those sent in. 
It could be carried out readily in sections as — 
required, (see the author’s report on this po 
with.little, if any, derangement of business. 
warming and ventilating arrangements h 
received very careful attention, and in an artis’ 
view this design would harmonise better than mo 
others with the old buildings of St. Mary's Hall, 
which are in any case to be retained and to form 
part of the municipal buildings of the future. 
The report was adopted, and on opening the — 
sealed envelopes, it was found that the desi 
submitted under motto ‘‘ Leofric the Saxon,”’ to 
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which the first premium of £150 had been awarded 

by Mr. Barry, was by Mr. H. Quick, of Coventry ; 
the author of “Red Crescent,’’ awarded the 
second premium of £50, was Mr. H. T. Hare, 
1, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.; while 
** Advance,” given the third premium of £50, 
was by Mr. H. W. Chattaway, Coventry. The 
mottoes and authors of the other designs were :— 
‘Fortis in Arduis,’? Mr. W. J. Morley. Brad- 
ford; ‘‘ Londin,’’ Messrs. Gordon and Wilkin- 
son, London; ‘*Lux,’’ Messrs. Gibson and 
_ Russell, London; ‘‘ Easter Eve,’’ Mr. Charles 
Bell, London; ‘‘ Practical,’? Messrs. Spalding 
and Cross, London; ‘‘ Experience and Experi- 
ence A,’’ Messrs. G. and J. Steane, Coventry, 
and Messrs. Spalding and Cross, London ; ‘‘ A 
Mighty Maze, but not without a plan,’’ Messrs. 
Unsworth and Newberry, London.—The designs 
are being publicly exhibited at Coventry School 
of Art to-day (Friday) from 10 to 4, and to- 
morrow from 1 to 9. 


Preston, Lancs.—Several months ago Mr. N. 
Miller, of Preston, invited architects to send in 
competitive designs and estimates for a proposed 
fire-proof block containing two arcades, shops, 
offices, hotel, wine lodge, clothier’s premises, 
public auction room, &c., at a cost of about 
- £50,000, on a site bounded by Church-street, 
_ Lancaster-road, Jacson-street, and Birley-street, 
and forming the most important building site in 
Preston, the Town-hall being at one side of the 
site and the Harriss Free Public Library and 
Museum in the rear. Premiums of £150, £100, 
and £50 were offered for the three best designs, 
selected by the assessor. The buildings were to 
_ be so designed that in the event of any internal or 

partition walls having to be removed at a future 

time such removal should not be detrimental to 
the stability of the structure. The assessor (Mr. 

Salomans, of Manchester), in his award, has 

placed the design of Messrs. Essex, Nicol, and 

Goodman, of Birmingham, first; Mr. E. M. 

Johnson, of Southport, second; and Mr. G. G. 

Hoskins, of Darlington, third. Messrs. Essex, 

Nicol, and Goodman have accordingly received 

instructions to proceed with the carrying out of 

their scheme. A novel feature in the design is 
the repetition in the basement of the ground-floor 
shops and arcades, a surrounding footpath also 
being formed underneath the street footpaths, and 
lit by narrow areas in front of the ground-floor 
shops and by. pavement lights over, and these 
narrow areas will enable goods exhibited in the 
lower arcade shops to be seen from the street 
above. The lower arcades are to be approached 
by wide staircases, a passenger lift, and also by 
an inclined way ; the basement shops can thus be 
either let as show-rooms or warehouses in connec- 
tion with the ground-floor shops, or can be let 
independently. The buildings are to be so con- 
structed with steel stanchions, girders, and 

-concrete floors that the whole of the internal walls 

‘ean be altered and removed if necessary to suit 
- the requirements of tenants from time to time, 
and with the exception of ornamental turrets and 
towers will be covered with flat asphalted roofs, 
with a view to future extension upwards without 
interfering in any way with the occupation of the 
premises under. The interior of the arcades will 
be decorated with faience ware and marble, and 
the four ‘exterior elevations, which are designed 
in the Spanish Renaissance style, will be in red 
brick a buff terracotta. The buildings will be 
supplied with passenger and luggage lifts, and 
will be heated and ventilated upon modern 
rinciples, and will be fitted with the electric 
ight throughout, the engines and dynamos for 
generating the electricity being placed in the sub- 
basement. 
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} Mrs. Charles Hilton Seely laid, on Saturday, the 

 foundation-stone of the new Constitutional Club, 
the gift of Colonel Seely, M.P., to the Unionists of 
Lincoln. It is estimated that the club will cost 
over £8,000. 

-® The commission for the statue to commemorate 
Robert Burns to be erected. in Paisley has been 
given to Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, of London. 


Chimneys of slag bricks are being erected at the 
iron foundries of Eastern France. This construc- 
tional material was adopted some time since by the 
Courrieres and Ortricourt companies, and their 
example has now been followed at the works of 
Arbel and Douai. The latter establishment planned 
a chimney 164ft, high, and to weigh but 379 gross 
tons, about half the weight of a brick chimney of 
the same dimensions. A special cement has been 
used which binds together the blocks composing the 
chimney so firmly as to require no chain or iron 
band for strengthening. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGIOCAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BremincHam AND Mipianp Instrrvre.—On 
Saturday the members of the Archzological sec- 
tion of this Institute made the first half-day 
excursion of the season. The party, twenty- 
three in number, drove from the institute, by way 
of Sutton Coldfield, to Middleton. A short stay 
was made at the church, which dates from the 
12th century ; but of this early structure only the 
south doorway, enriched with zigzag mouldings, 
a rudely-constructed Norman window on the 
north side of the chancel, and some rubble walling 
remain. Of the next century there are the north 
aisle, which has a singular arcade of pointed 
arches, and a triplet of lancets in the east gable of 
the north aisle, beneath which was once an altar, 
as is evident from the brackets for statues, and a 
very interesting hagioscope, or squint, which, 
piercing the chancel wall obliquely, affords a view 
of the high altar from the east end of the aisle. 
Previous to this addition the church was but a 
very small and simple Norman structure of rude 
masonry. In the 15th century the steep roof, 
which probably covered both nave and aisle, was 
replaced by roofs of very flat pitch, and an upper 
tier of windows was added. The tower is a good 
one of the 15th century, and of a distinctly 
Warwickshire type. The ‘‘ Aylesford collection 
of drawings of Warwickshire antiquities ’’ shows 
that it had, a century ago, a tall and graceful 
spire. How this was destroyed is not. known. 
The fittings: and furniture of the interior are 
modern—all but the rood-screen, which, though 
mutilated, is an interesting example of late 15th- 
century date. The church retains several inter- 
esting sepulchral monuments—one, a brass to Sir 
Richard Byngham, a justice of the King’s Bench, 
1476, erected by his widow. There are also 
a Jacobean mural monument and a marble 
monument of the 18th century to Sir Francis 
Willoughby. The party then drove on to 
Middleton Hall, the residence of Mr. Egbert De 
Hammill. The mansion is of very many dates, 
extending from the 14th century to the Georgian 
period. Of the more ancient parts only a domestic 
chapel can now be distinctly traced; this has an 
aumbry with credence, and it retains a waggon- 
headed roof. It has, however, been divided by 
floors into three stories, and can only be made out 
by careful search. There is a second chapel of 
the 15th century, with very good arched and 
carved roof-trusses, with wall-posts and shafts 
ascending from the floor. Connected with the 
east end a chamber of framed timber appears to 
have been utilised as a means of escape from the 
chapel. The greater part of what remains of the 
hall is Georgian, the hall and staircase showing 
good details. A range of outbuildings of the 
Tudor period has been much altered, but retains 
interesting features. A moat, now dry, sur- 
rounds the house, inclosing a large area. The 
drive was then continued to Kingsbury, when the 
church was examined under the guidance of Mr. 
J. A. Cossins. Originally a Norman structure, 
it retains features of that period, but has been 
much added to and altered. The Bracebridge 
Chapel of the 14th century is the most interest- 
ing feature, but this has been sadly pulled about, 
and latterly an organ-chamber has been built 
within it. What remains of the walls of the castle 
court, of probably the 14th century, and the manor 
house, mainly of the time of Elizabeth, were then 
seen, and the visitors returned by way of Min- 
worth to Birmingham. 


NortHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—An 
outdoor meeting of the members of this associa- 
tion was held on Saturday afternoon for the 
purpose of visiting the new tennis-court erected 
by Captain Sir Andrew Noble within the grounds 
of Jesmond Dene House, from the designs of 
Mr. F. W. Rich, architect, who conducted the 
party over the building, and explained the nature 
of the game and its requirements. He mentioned 
that tennis-courts of this description were not at 
all common, only 33 being known to exist in the 
United Kingdom. Among the oldest of these is 
that at Hampton Court, another being at Lord 
Salisbury’s seat at Hatfield. Sir Andrew Noble’s 
tennis-court has been built by Messrs. Leslie and 
Co., of London. Sussex bricks have been used 
throughout the building, which covers an area of 
about 800 square yards, including the bath and 
dressing-rooms and marker’s residence. Subse- 
quently the party proceeded to inspect the re- 
ception-room at Jesmond Dene House. This 
mansion, the nucleus of which was originally 
built in 1822, has, during the last quarter of a 
century, been amplified by Sir Andrew Noble— 


Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and Mr. F. W. Rich 
acting as his architects. It now forms an imposing 
and picturesque feature in the finest party of 
Jesmond Dene. 


Suerrietp Socrery or Arcurrects AND SuR- 
VEYORS.—The members of this society commenced 
on Saturday a series of excursions to places of 
historic interest in the neighbourhood. They 
were permitted by his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire to go through Hardwick Hall. The 
party left Sheffield at 9.45, and on arriving at 
Heath were conveyed in carriages to the hall. 
There were present Mr. Charles Hadfield 
(president), Mr. C. J. Innocent (hon. secretary), 
Messrs. B. Bagshawe, E. M. Gibbs, J. Smith, 
T. Winder, H. W. Lockwood, T. H. Water- 
house, J. P., F. Ward, J. T. Cook, C. F. Long- - 
den, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, J. E. Benton, 
J. Norton, C. B. Flockton, H. Webster, W. F.- 
Hemsell, F. Callis, C. Gibson, C. F. Innocent, 
R. J... Wigfull, H. Dawson, E. C. Skill, T. 
Whyles, O. Bromley, C. Ellis, G. E. Turner, 
S. L. Chipling, F. Wilson, F. Barker, G. F. 
Davy, J. C. A. Teather, J. V. Woofindin, 8. 
Bonny (Melbourne), J. Haigh (Holmfirth), and 
©. Goodier. The party assembled in the great 
hall at Hardwick at 12.45, and under the 
guidance of Mr. Benjamin Bagshawe were con- 
ducted through the house. For many years Mr. 
Bagshawe has been a student of the hall and its 
contents, has been allowed to examine its muni 
ments and everything that can throw any light 
on its history, and his explanations, historical and 
descriptive, of the building and of the many 
objects of interest which it contains were greatly 
appreciated by the members. Mr. Bagshawe 
pointed out various objects especially deserving 
attention among the pictures, the furniture, the 
tapestry, &c., calling notice particularly to the 
portrait of Lady Grace Talbot, which, in his 
opinion, contained a representation of the ancient 
gateway leading to the castle in Sheffield ; and 
also to the portraits which have been misdescribed 
as the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury. They 
were evidently intended. to represent the father 
and mother of Lady Arabella Stuart... Mr. Bag- 
shawe also exhibited to the members the accounts 
kept by the Countess of Shrewsbury of the 
furnishing of the hall—the cost of the various 
articles, even to the brass candlesticks now on the 
walls, and the names of the persons who supplied 
them—the whole written in a bold masculine 
hand. He pointed out that the character of this 
remarkable lady had been greatly misrepresented 
by historians, including the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 
From a careful investigation of books and papers 
he had come to the conclusion that in addition to 
her great capacity for business she was generous, 
and a woman of strong natural affections ; and 
that in the disputes which had arisen between her 
and her husband the balance of evidence tended to 
show that he was wrong and she was right. 
Before leaving. the long hall, with its unique 
collection of historic portraits, Mr. Bagshawe 
was, on the motion of the president, seconded by 
Mr. Innocent, and supported by Mr. Gibbs, 
cordially thanked. The party were taken through 
the gardens, and before leaving the grounds Mr. 
Bagshawe proposed that their thanks should be 
given to the Duke of Devonshire, and the motion — 
was seconded by Mr. F. Ward, supported by Mr. 
T. H. Waterhouse, and carried with acclamation. 
Tea was partaken of at the Hardwick Inn. 
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The Portuguese Chamber of Deputies at Lisbon, 
which was totally destroyed by fire on Monday, was 
a large wooden structure without hydrants in the 
centre of an old convent. The latter was saved by 
the thickness of its walls. | 


A good business was done during last week at the 
Auction Mart, the aggregate realisation being 
£161,104. Several important estates were, how- 
ever, unsuccessfully offered, and a number of resi- 
dential properties and other lots were bought in. 
On the whole, there is a decided improvement in the 
tone of business, and 1895 will probably come out 
with « very good average. 


A brass tablet, with the following inscription in 
red-and-black lettering, has now been placed under 
the large stained-glass window in the Guildhall at 
Lichfield :—'* The figures in this window (with the 
exception of that of her Majesty) described on the 
adjacent tablet were presented by the Dean and 
Chapter to the Corporation on their removal from 
the north transept of Lichfield Cathedral. The 
tracery was designed by James Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., 
Louth, a native of this city. The work was 
executed by Robert Bridgeman. John Gilbert, 
Mayor 1876, 1892-93. John Humphries Hodson, 
Town Clerk.” 


COUNTRY HOUSE IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 


HIS house, designed for a site at Morton, 
near Gainsborough, is estimated by the 
architect, Mr. Henry Gamble, to cost £1,750. 
‘The simplest materials are intended, the ground- 
floor walls being of brick, while for the upper part 
tile hanging is proposed, and green Belgian slates 
for roofs. A feature is made of the hall, which 
is made sufficiently large to admit of its being 
utilised as a sitting-room. 
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ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM AND 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


4 (ae annual méeting of these institutions was 
. held on Friday afternoon at the Museum in 
Tufton-street, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. During 
the earlier part of the proceedings, Mr. W. Carew 
Cocks, Vice-President, occupied the chair. The 
Museum, which has occupied its present position 
for twenty-five years, formerly existed at Cannon- 
row, and is the only architectural museum of 
casts in the Metropolis. The council, in their 
report, expressed regret at the decease during 
the year of three of the vice-presidents of the 
institution—Viscount Hardinge, Sir E. A. H. 
Lechmere, and Sir A. H. Layard—and also at 
the resignation of the Bishop of Ely from the 
position of president. Great satisfaction was 
expressed at the improved financial status of the 
institution, which was due to the popularity of 
the School of Art and to the grant of £380 
received from the Technical Education Board of 
the Londox County Council. The fees received 
in the school of art had increased from £700 in 
1893, to £898 in 1894, and during the past five 
months of the current year the advance had been 
even more remarkable, the amount béing £643 
as compared with £453 in the corresponding 
period of last year—an increase of nearly 42 per 
cent., arid beyond any prior record at the school. 

Nith a view to the further development of the 
school, which was much in need of additional 
room, a special grant of £100 had recently 
been made by the Westminster Free Student- 
ship ‘Trust, as the nucleus of a fund for 


the rebuilding or enlargement of the school. As 
to the museum, the committee regretted that the 
income derived from the subscriptions of members 
of the architectural profession was still chiefly 
confined to the fast diminishing body of men who 
from the establishment of the museum had accorded 
support to it. 

Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., proposed that 
the Duke of Westminster be elected as President 
of the institution, observing that he was glad to 
report that it was in a more flourishing condition 
than it had ever been before; but that, he 
pointed out, was due rather to the success of the 
school of art than to the support it had received 
from members of the architectural profession, who, 
unhappily, since the change of fashion from 
Gothic to Renaissance, had manifested but 
little interest in the unique collection of casts 
which the museum possessed. Mr. Aston Webb, 
in seconding the motion, expressed a hope that 
the splendid collection of casts, comprising, as it 
did, the very best examples in England of Gothic 
work, which they saw around them in that hall 
would never be dispersed. He appealed to members 
of the architectural profession to give the museum 
a wider and more liberal support. The motion 
was carried by acclamation. 

The Duke of Westminster then took the chair, 
remarking that he felt greatly honoured in being 
elected as the President of so valuable and 
remarkable a museum and school of art. He had 
long been interested in a similar institution at 
Chester, where they had a unique collection of 
Roman remains, but nothing comparable to the 
casts he saw around him. . He should be happy 
to do what he could to benefit the institution. It 
was satisfactory to hear that the tide had turned 
in their favour, mainly through the success of the 
school of art, and, indeed, an extension of pre- 
mises was becoming urgent. He understood that 


in this connection their friend, Sir Arthur Blom- | 


field, was doing them a bad turn, for the hand- 
some Church House, building from his designs a 
few doors westward, had so enhanced the value of 


property in the vicinity, that they would have to | 


pay much more for any additional land.. It was, 
however, a healthy sign that there was a great 
demand for additional space for the school, and 


\ 
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he had no doubt that the needed’ funds would 
come in. a la ie 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams,’ F.R.1.B.A/, hon. 
secretary of the museum, moved the election of 
the vice-presidents and hon. treasurer. ' He re- 
marked that for nearly twenty years he had been 
intimately associated with the institution as hon. 
secretary—at first in conjunction with the late 
Joseph Clarke, who was one of its founders with 
the late Right Hon. A. Beresford-Hope. ' As the 
older school of Gothic revivalists died out, it 
became increasingly difficult to maintain the 
museum, and the only alternative seemed to be 
to unite with it a school of art or to present the 
splendid collection of casts to South Kensington, 
where it would have lost its individuality and 
unique character, besides being less accessible and 
less useful than at Westminster... When the in- 
evitable revival of Gothic in public favour came, 
although not perhaps during this generation, these 
casts would be found to be of the highest value. 
The former alteruative was adopted, and, as they 
had heard, the school had been a great succéss, first 
under Professor Brown, and subsequently under 
Mr. Mouat Loudan, the past head-master, whose 
success had surpassed this year ‘‘the record’ of 
their schools. He moved that the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Rutland, the Marquesses of Ripon © 
and Bute, Earls Fortescue and Wemyss, Lord 
Grimthorpe, Sir H. W. Peek, and Mr. Walter 
Carew Cocks be re-elected as vice-presidents, and — 
Mr. E. L. Somers-Cocks as hon. treasurer. Mr. 
Sydney W. Lee seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. Mr. C. Forster Hayward, F.R.I.B.A., 
moved that Messrs. O. F. Hayward, Sydney W. 
Lee, William Pain, J. Hungerford Pollen, J. P. 
Seddon, and Aston Webb be elected as.the council, 
observing that when he first knew the museum — 
it was stored in a hayloft in Cannon-row, on the 
site now occupied by New Scotland Yard. The 
resolution was seconded by Mr. Pain, and agreed 
to. Sir Walter de Souza moved, and Mr. J. P. 
Seddon seconded, the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, and the re-election of Messrs. 
W. Pain and P. H. Leake as auditors. This was — 
agreed to, and a vote of thanks to the Duke of 
Westminster for, taking the chair, proposed by 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, closed the proceedings. 
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Our Lllustrations, 
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! TAPESTRIES FROM THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 

{For description see article by May Morris on 
p- 867.) 

NEW ASYLUM AT HENDON. 

(Sze description on p. 868.) 


PROPOSED 


BUSINESS PREMISES, NOS. XXXIII. AND XXXY., 
> BROMPTON-ROAD, S.W. 


TuEse premises have been recently erected. for 
Messrs. Booker and Warne, of Hammersmith and 
‘Clapham Junction. No. 33 are licensed premises, 
and known as ‘The Daisy’’ Buffet and Re- 
staurant..The ground floor has, besides the usual 
bar accommodation, a grand saloon and billiard- 
room. On the first floor is a handsome dining- 
room, occupying the whole front of the building, 
and service supplied from the kitchens, which are 
on the top floor. Fibrous-plaster panelling has 
been used for the walls, and for the ceilings 
‘* Lilly’s glasso-porcelain permanent safety ceil- 
ing decoration.’”” The former was executed by 
Mr. Gilbert Seale, of George-street, Camberwell, 
and. the latter by Messrs. Lilly and Lilly, Ltd., 
‘who were the general contractors. Mr. James 
D’Oyley was the architect, under whose super- 
vision the whole of the work was carried out. 


ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT COLLEGE, EPSOM. 


‘Tne new buildings now in course of erection at 
the above college, and of which the Prince of 
_ Wales will Jay the memorial stone on Tues- 
day, July 9th, consist of (1) a new complete 
school for 100 boys; (2) an addition to the 
present chapel at the east end, which is to form 
the commencement of an entirely new chapel to 
replace the present one, which is inadequate in 
size for the needs of the school. The new 
school to accommodate 100 ‘‘lower’’ boys 
consists of the following parts :—Masters’ house, 
including bedrooms and sitting-rooms for five 
unmarried masters, and a common dining-room ; 
six dormitories, containing 100 boys; five class- 
rooms; dining-hall; kitchen and offices and full 
servants’ accommodation ; .box-rooms (for boys 
changing for play); wardrobe, matron’s, and 
sewing-rooms; sick-rooms, &c.; tank-rooms in 
tower. The dormitories, classrooms,-hall, &c., 
will be warmed by the induction of fresh air 
warmed by hot-water coils, the foul air being 
extracted by ventilating shafts. The buildings 
are being constructed of local red brick, with 
Bath stone quoins and dressings. The roofs will 
be covered with permanent green slates. The 
contractors are Messrs. Dorey and Co., of 
Brentford. The clerk of the works is Mr. 
Harding, of Epsom. The total cost of the new 
school buildings is £12,320, that of the addition 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 
to the chapel being £2,525. The architects are 


Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., and Sons, 6, 
Montagu-place, W. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE, SPEKE HALL. 


Josrrn Nasu exhibited this charming sketch in 
1868, according to the complete list furnished in 
our pages (February 2, 1894) by Mr. John Lewis 
Roget, the author of ‘* A Short History of the Old 
Water-Colour Society.’’ The picture belongs 
now to Mr. Henry Vaughan, to whom we are 


-|indebted for its loan. In 1871 Nash exhibited a 


picture of the Drawing-Room at Speke Hall in 
the Royal Academy. We published a repro- 
duction of Nash’s splendid drawings of the Hall 
at Speke, and of the bridge and entrance, in our 
pages for January 5 and February 2 last year, 


with some account of the building. A plan of. 


Speke Hall will be found in the Buitpina News 
for February 19, 1886, when we gave a view of 
the south front and the entrance side figured by 
us on December 18, 1885. A view of the draw- 
ing-room appeared on March 5, 1886. We are 
still open to receive the loan of any of Joseph 
Nash’s architectural drawings for our series of 
reproductions of his works, which we are desirous 
of making as complete as possible. 


OLD HOUSE IN WHITECROSS-STREET. 


SrrvaTE on the east side of Whitecross-street, in 
the parish of St. Luke, are premises in the 
occupation of Messrs. Hayward, Tyler, and Co., 
the engineers, in the back yard of which, 
approached by gateway under the buildings 
facing the street, there existed up to within a few 
years ago a very small house which possessed 
work indicating that it must have been built early 
in the 17th century—Jacobean in character. One 
of the ground-floor rooms (about 17ft. square) had 
a plaster ceiling divided by bands into panels, the 
whole elaborately enriched with raised ornamental 
work. Ina room on first floor, the fireplace had 
oak pilastered and panelled work surrounding the 
chimney opening, extending up to the ceiling, 
and on second floor there was a fireplace having 
over it a panel with plaster scroll and festoon 
work, and a medallion in centre representing 
Minerva, with helmet, seated, holding a spear in 
one hand and shield in the other. Nothing seems 
to be known of the history of this house earlier 
than about 1790, when it was occupied by Jacob 
Yallowley, a partner of Samuel Whitbread, the 
founder of the firm of Whitbread and Co. In 
1889 Whitbread and Co., being about to make 
very extensive additions to the Chiswell-street 
Brewery, purchased the freehold of a strip of 
ground on east side of the premises leased to 
Messrs. Hayward and Tyler, including this old 
house, which, thus doomed to join the ranks of 
‘¢ vanishing London,’’ seemed of sufficient interest 
to deserve being recorded by means of a few 
sketches and measurements. ‘The drawings here 
given illustrate the staircase —E. H. M. 


CHIPS, 


A branch free {fibrary is about to be built for St. 
Philip’s District, Bristol, from plans by Mr. W. V. 
Gough, of that city. The site adjoins Holy Trinity 
Vicarage, and the building will be one story in 
height, the reading-room being 70ft. by 40ft. The 
estimated cost is about £5,000. 


Ripon Cathedral is to be furnished with a me- 
morial of the late Very Rev. William Robert Fre- 
mantle, Dean of Ripon from 1876 ‘till his recent 
decease. The memorial will take the form of a 
stained-glass window, and a further memorial will 
be provided in the form of a house of residence for 
the canon missioner of the diocese, to be called 
Fremantle House. 


The annual excursion of the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association will take place on Thursday 
next, the 27th inst. The members will leave 
Temple Meads at 98 for Bridgwater, whence they 
will be driven 'to Quantock Lodge, the residence of 
Mr. E. J. Stanley. M.P., passing through the Lady 
Mary drive and Cockercombe to Quantock Farm. 
Subsequently Donsborough Hill and Camp,will be 
visited, and the journey thence will be vid Butterfly 
Combe, Olfexton Park and House, returning through 
the drive to Glen and*Holford, arriving at the 
Clarence Hotel, Bridgwater, in'time for dinner. 


The Northern Branch Library at*Hull, erected by 
the Hull Free Libraries Committee, onthe Beverley- 
road, was opened by Sir’ James Reckitt, Bart., on 
Friday. This makes..the ‘third .branch » library 
established in Hull under:the Public Libraries Act, 
the others being in-the east and west:districts ; but 
the Central Library is still temporarily housed‘in 
Albion-street Chapel school-room, pending the 
adoption of a design worthy of the town. 


THE LANCASHTRE FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADE EMPLOYERS. 


dees first general meeting of this newly- 
formed association was held at the Verby 
Hotel, Accrington, on Tuesday, June 18, when 
Mr. John Fecitt, Blackburn, presided over about 
fifty representatives from Accrington, Blackburn, 
Bolton, Burnley, Chorley, Colne, Darwen, Nel- 
son, Preston, and Rochdale. The chairman, in 
opening the meeting, spoke of the necessity that 
existed for employers to organise at the present 
time, not only to combat more effectually com- 
binations of the workmen when they try to 
impose unfair restrictions on trade, but to obtain 
from architects and the public generally juster 
and more generous treatment. Though the build- 
ing trade was one of, if not the most important 
of the industries of the country, he thought the 
fact was not recognised as it ought to be. 

“Mr. John Fecitt, Blackburn, was unanimously 
elected President for the ensuing year, being 
nominated by six of the branches. Mr. Councillor 
Cunliffe, Bolton, was elected vice-president ; Mr. 
F. W. Briscoe, Bolton, treasurer ; and Messrs. 
W. Shepherd, Rochdale, and J. Hawley, Colne, 
auditors ; while the following form the executive 
committee :—Accrington, Mr. James Wadding- 
ton, Mr. George E. Cunliffe; Blackburn, Mr. 
John Caton, Mr. R. Highton; Bolton, Mr. 
Councillor Cunliffe, Mr. F..W._ Briscoe; 
Chorley, Mr. Joseph Catterall ; Colne, Mr. James 
Laycock; Darwen, Mr. Councillor Cocker ; 
Nelson, Mr. Caleb Greenwood; Preston, Mr. 
J. G. Christian, Mr. T. H. Kellett;. Rochdale, 
Mr. R. Robinson. Mr. John Tomlison, of 
Preston, secretary of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation in’ that town, was nominated for the 
secretaryship by seven of the branches, and being 
the only candidate, was duly elected. The draft 
rules were then considered, and a few alterations 
having been made, the rules were adopted and 
ordered to.be printed. On the motion of the 
Bolton representative, it was decided to try and 
affiliate the Federation to the National Associa- 
tion of Master Builders of Great Britain. 

The Darwen representatives reported the settle- 
ment of the masons’ strike in their town, which 
was approved; and after hearing the Chorley 
delegates, it was unanimously agieed to support 
the local employers in their dispute with the 
Operative Joiners. A long discussion ensued on 
the best method of strengthening the Fede- 
ration, and on the motion of Mr. Tootel, Chorley, 
seconded by Mr. Nichol, Rochdale, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to visit the non-associated 
towns, and explain the objects of the Federation. 
It was decided to adopt a form of. conditions of 
contract, &c., to be approved by the committee, 
for use in the federated towns not at present 
having one, and after a considerable debate, a 
resolution, moved by the Preston delegates, on 
the subject of prime cost sums in building 
quantities, was referred to a future meeting. A 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the chair- 
man; presiding, and in responding, Mr. Fecitt 
congratulated the representatives on the success 
that had attended the Federation during its short 
existence, and hoped that builders throughout 
the county would unite to make the movement 
beneficial to the building trade, the interest of 
which they all had at heart. 


The line of route to the proposed road to be con- 
structed round the Scarborough Castle Hill from 
the south has been planned out by the borough 
surveyor of Scarborough, Mr. Joseph Petch, and 
approved. by the special committee of the corpora- 
tion of that borough. 


The pipes for conveying water from Cowran, 
near How Mill, to Wetheral and neighbouring 
villages have now been laid, and on Monday the 
water was formally turned into them by Mr. 
Harrison, of Newcastle, the engineer to the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. Afterwards Mr. Steel, 
the chairman of the Wetheral Parochial Committee, 
in succession turned on a supply to the villages of 
Heads Nook, Great Corby, and Wetheral. 


On Friday afternoon, new board schools at 
Aspatria were formally opened by Lady Lawsoa. 
The schools are situated in the centre of the town, 
just off the main street, and accommodate 650 
children. The:architects are Messrs. Moftatt and 
Bentley, Whitehaven, and the style is Gothic. The 
outer walls are of red freestone ; and characteristic 
features are the large open mullioned windows and 
occasional tracéried heads, worked in the local red 
sandstone. The-schools are in two departments. 
The master’s house, harmonises in style with the 
schools. Messrs. Maxwell and Toppin were the 
contractors. 
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— Building Ihrtelligence, - 


ASHTON - UNDER - Lyne.—The new church 
erected by the Albion Independent congregation, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, was opened for public 
worship on Sunday. The church is a building in 
the Early Perpendicular style, the tower and 
spire, which rise to a height of 190ft., forming a 
striking feature of the edifice. The total length 
of the church is 174ft., and its width across the 
transepts 117ft., the span of the hammer-beam 
roof being 45ft. The external walls are of 
Darley Dale stone, red Carlisle stone being used 
for the interior. .The flooring, seating, choir 
stalls, and chancel fittings are of Dantsic oak, 
and the roofs of pitch-pine. The stained-glass 
memorial windows are designed by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. The site is one of the best in the 
town, and the building, which was begun five 
years ago, has cost nearly £50,000. A four- 
manual organ is in course of erection in the church, 
and is to be separately opened at a later date. 
Mr. John Brooke, of Manchester, is the architect 
of the church, which was illustrated by a. plan 
and exterior. and interior perspectives in the 
Buitpine News for June 19, 1891. 


Batu.—The new municipal buildings which 
have just been completed were opened last week. 
They form a south wing to the Guildhall, that on 
the north, now in course of construction, bein 
intended for technical schools. The Guildhall 
was rebuilt in 1777, from designs by Baldwin, ; : 
and replaced a smaller edifice erected in 1625, of | by 18ft., capable of accommodating 80 ; an infant- 
which a drawing exists in the Chapman Library, school, with gallery for 120.; vestry and lavatory 
in an upper room of the building. The new | accommodation. Upstairs will be two classrooms, 
south wing, which provides accommodation for | each 18ft. by 14ft., accommodating 50 each. The 
the council, civic officials, and magisterial busi- | hall will have an open timber roof, and all the 
mess, has cost about £32,000. Like the Guild- | rooms boarded dados, the joinery being of pitch- 
hall, with which it harmonises, it is in Early | pine. All the rooms will be heated by hot-water. 
Renaissance style, and the facade is practically a | The contractors are Messrs. Wilkins and Gosling, 
continuation of the main block. The basement |@nd the architect is Mr. J. H. La Trobe, 
contains various officials’ rooms, the ground floor | F-R.I.B.A., all of Bristol. The outlay will be 
the new sessions court, rooms for witnesses, bar- | about £1,600. 
risters, and solicitors, and offices forthe city} Nxwcasriu-on - Tynz.—At St. Matthew’s 
treasurer; the first floor the council chamber, Church, Newcastle, a reredos, lately put into the 
town clerk’s and waterworks offices, mayor’s | church in memory of the late Mr. R. J. Johnson 
parlour, and committee-room ; while on the F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., was recently dedicated. 
second floor is a suite of caretaker’s rooms, and |'The reredos, which has been designed by Messrs. 
more offices. A feature of the building is the| Hicks and Charlewood, Grainger-street, New- 
grand staircase. The corridors are broad, and castle, is, with its super-altar and gradine, 
that on the first floor is paved with marble of | executed in Caen stone, and stands about 11ft. 
different shades. The furnishing of the council | above the altar, its width being identical with 
chamber has cost about £700. Electric light is | the length of the same. Although much smaller 
oo illuminant throughout the building. Mr.|in size and scale its design is suggested by the 

- M. Bryden, of London, is the architect. great screen at Winchester Cathedral, erected in 

Feiixstowr.—The first portion of the new|the latter portion of the 15th century. The 
district church in Tower-road, on the Wadgate | general surface of the new work projects slightly 
Estate, was consecrated by the Bishop of Norwich | in front of the side panelling already in existence, 
on Monday. The architects are Sir Arthur W. | the central portion being further projected. In 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and Sons, and the contractors | this central portion is a range of niches on a 
were Messrs. J. Dorey and Co., of Brentford, | traceried base, and these niches are intended for 
the amount of the contract being £4,390. The | figures of adoring angels. Immediately over the 
building will ultimately consist of a nave 80ft. in | centre of this rises the cross with the figure of our 
length, and north and south aisles, with southand | Lord crucified ; the side niches at the foot having 
west porches, and a tower at the west end, at | figures of the blessed Virgin and St. John. The 
some future day to be surmounted by aspire, and | two spaces over the arms of the cross have panels 
688 sittings will be provided. “The present | representing ministering angels. Above this and 
section consists of nave and aisles only. The|0ver the canopies is a carved cornice and open 
building is Early English in style, and is con- | cresting, the line being only broken in the centre 
structed of, red brick, locally made, with Bath | for a figure of our Lord in Majesty, surmounted 
stone dressings. Light is provided by a series of | by a carved canopy and crocketed spire. On 
clerestory quatrefoil windows, smalland numerous, | €ach side of the central portion is a double range 
ofa type frequently seen in East Anglian churches, | Of niches, three tiers in height, each with its 
and filled with cathedral glass. The nave roof is | pedestal and canopy, and these, together with the 
open-timbered, covered with Broseley tiles, and} lower range above mentioned, will ultimately be 
the aisles are of like construction, and covered | #dorned by their figures. The figures have been 
with lead. The floor is of pitch-pine, and for the | carved by Mr. G. W. Milburn, of York, all the 
present chairs are used. The entire building, when | rest of the work being executed by Mr. Robert 
completed, will have cost between £7,000 and | Beall, of Newcastle, from the details and under 
£8,000. Mr. Buxton is clerk of works, and Mr. | the superintendence of Messrs. Hicks and Charle- 
aan prone ee The German Empress, | wood. 

Who stayed at Felixstowe a few years since, has| Ramsry Honts.— 

presented a handsome service of books for use in | built in 1803 , has enti cea bee 

ee ere The gift comprises a large Bible and | about £700. All the walls of the old building 

re Lp akc services. All| have been removed to the foundations, and the 

dasa € an ‘eather, with oxidised silver | former pews and galleries cleared away. The roof 
; was the only part retained, and this has been 

Lrrps.—The first of five sets of public baths | lifted as the walls were raised, not a slate being 
to be provided in Leeds by the corporation | displaced or the ceiling damaged. The new walls 
‘was opened the other day. The building is|are built of local bricks, in which are large 
situated near the viaduct in Kirkstall-road. | windows. The front is of Leicestershire red 
Mr. Walter Hemstock, of Batley, has adopted | bricks with Bath stone dressings, and has six 
the same plan as that carried out by him at the| pilasters with caps and bases. ‘I'he cornice has 
Batley baths, with two entrances, one to the| ornamental corbelling, stone terminals surmount- 
first and the other to the second-class buths. | ing the main pilasters. The front windows are 
Between these two doors is the office, above the circular-headed, moulded stone panels relieving 
manager’s house, and to the rear of the laundry, | the plain wall surfaces. The two entrances are 


The baths are all arranged on one floor level. 
There.are twenty slipper-baths, five of which 
are for-ladies. The size of the second-class bath- 
room*is 89ft. by 46ft., and the water level is 75ft. 
by 30ft. The depth of the water varies from 3ft. 
to 6ft. On both sides and at one erd is a 
spectators’ gallery, which will accommodate 250 
people. Under this gallery are the dressing 
boxes, with divisions of polished slate. The size 
of the room containing the first-class bath is 
73ft. 6in. by 33ft. 6in., with a water measure of 
63ft. by 24ft. Here the gallery only extends 
along one side. Underneath, again, are the 
dressing-boxes, white marble slabs being used 
for the divisions. Each of the swimming-baths 
is contained in a concrete shell, and lined with 
white-glazed tiles. The principal light in both 
rooms is obtained from the top of the building. 
To reduce the cost of repairs to a minimum, as 
little woodwork as possible has been used in the 
construction of the premises, and this arrange- 
ment will also facilitate the cleaning of the place. 
The contracts: were let for £6,982. : 


Lower Easton} Brisrot.—The memorial stone 
of a Wesleyan mission-hall was laid at the corner 
of Tudor and Belle Vue roads, Lower Easton, on 
Saturday. The building will consist of a lofty 
hall, 70ft. by 52ft. This will accommodate 500 
adults, or 750 children, and an additional 70 or 
100 in an end gallery. The two sides will be 
arranged for sub-division into six classrooms 
(each 14ft. by 10ft.). There will be on the 
ground floor also a men’s Bible classroom, 23ft. 


treated with stone pilasters, pediments, and ope 
balustrading. The baptistery is lined with crea 

tinted tiles; the galleries are carried on cast-i 

columns; the chapel is reseated, and 
passageways. ‘The pulpit is approached b: 
on each side, and accords with the building 
the fittings are executed in pitch pine, va 

Cathedral glass of a warm tint has been — 
in the windows, and two pendants for gas | 
supply the lighting for evening services. 
graveyard in front of the chapel will ha 
headstones laid down, and an iron railing, w 
brick piers, has been erected to the street f 

The work has been carried out by Mr. AGG 
Bateman, contractor, of Ramsey, under the su 
intendence of the architect, Mr. James Ruddle, 
of Peterborough. . ie 


Watrerstone.—The little village church | 
St. Mary, Walterstone, a 13th-century edi 
was reopened by the: Bishop of Hereford 
week, after restoration. The building has 
thoroughly overhauled by Mr. Lewis Parry, of 
Pandy. ‘Lhe whole of the interior has been re- 
coloured, a new inner roof has been erected, 
the outer one repaired. A new wooden floor 
been put down, being placed at a higher lev 
than its predecessor; the old gallery has be 
removed, and in the northern corner a new ves 
now stands. The chancel—which, by the wa: 
belongs to the adjoining parish of Rowlstone, 
curious custom prevalent in other parishes in 
neighbourhood—has also been renovated, and 
communion-table is now covered by a new alta 
cloth. The porch has also been repaired, 
remains of the lavacrum for holy water, si 
in the eastern wall, having been carefully 
served. , é 


CHIPS. 


Mr. James Thompson, J P., of Singleton Pa 
Kendal, the proprietor of the Filberthwaite 
quarries, died on Friday, aged 78 years, * 


The death took place on Friday of Mr. Job 
Marles, builder and contractor, Swansea, a native 
of Crediton. Mr. Marles left his native place 
Swansea 28 years ago, and, after filling a positia 
as working foreman, started business on his o 
account over 20 years ago. Mr. Marles, who die 
in his 6lst year, was successful until seized with 
malady which eventually caused his death. 


The damage occasioned by Friday’s fire at } 
Mar Lodge, by which that mansion was practical 
destroyed, is estimated at £12,000. The buildix 
was commenced seventy years ago, and had bee 
greatly enlarged of late years. Most of the furnitu 
and paintings were saved, the chief loss to art be 
a drawing by Landseer. ra 


On Monday week, after a long discussion, 
Wednesbury town council approved of plans 
pared by Mr. E. Pritchard for additional work 
the sewage outfall works, estimated to cost £7 


The memorial stone of the Co-operative Seasi 
Homes at Seamill, West Kilbride, Ayrshire, 
laid on Saturday afternoon, The homes are 
erected at a cost of £9,C00. Sige 


A bust of the late Viscount Sherbrooke, ex 
by Mr. Hzekiel, the American sculptor, has b 
placed in the new memorial porch at the west 
of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 


Arrangements have been made for the mei 
of the Liverpool Engineering Society to inspec 
main sewerage works, pumping-station, and ref 
destructor of the borough of Cambridge. — 
party will leave Liverpool this (Friday) atterno 
and to-morrow morning the engineer-in-chief 
Cambridge, Mr. John T. Wood, M.Inst.C.E,, 1 
personally conduct the visitors over the works. — 


Mr. Rienzi Walton, M.I.C.E., Local Gove 
ment Board Inspector, on Tuesday week, atten 
at the Town Hall, Selby, to inquire into the appl 
tion of the Selby urban district council for sanet 
to borrow £500 for streetimprovements, There 
no opposition to the proposals, ra 


A biscuit factory, with stabling, workshops 
other accessories, which has been in co 
erection for the St, Cuthbert’s Co-operative. 
ciation (Limited) in High Riggs, Edinburgh 
opened on Saturday. The site measures 3,000 squ 
yards in area, and the buildings are arranged re 
a quadrangle, roofed with glass. The main bl 
of buildings is four stories in height, and ig 
right-hand block of buildings is occupied 
stabling for sixty horses, storage for provender 
sheds for vans and lorries. The stables are light 
with electricity, and are fitted with enamelled bri 
The other buildings are devoted to bread and bise 
baking. The buildings facing High Riggs — 
divided into workshops for tailoring, dressmak 
and boot repairing. The cost has been £30,000. 


fa OBITUARY. 


Dr. Vatentine Batt, C.B., F.RS., director 
of the National Museum, Dublin, died at his 
residence, Waterloo-road, Dublin, after a short 
illness, on Saturday evening. At theage of 21 years 
_he was appointed to a post under the geological 
survey of India, which he held for 17 years. At 
the close of his duties in India he was appointed 
to the Chair of Geology in the University of 
Dublin, and was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In May, 1883, he was appointed to the 
_ position which he held at the time of his death. 
He was the author of valuable works on geology 
jungle life in India. His work as director 
_ of the National Museum has resulted in the accu- 

mulation of many excellent collections. He 
received the distinction of Commander of the 
Bath in 1891. He was 52 years of age. 


{ 
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* CHIPS. 


The school board for Skirbeck, Lincolnshire, have 
selected plans submitted in competition by Mr. 
_ Bicknell, of Boston, for new schools. 


_ A’ new organ, built by Messrs. Brindley and 

Foster, of Sheffield and London, at a cost ot £900, 
was opened at St. Mary’s Wesleyan Chapel, Truro, 
» last week. 


_~ The hall which has been built adjacent to the new 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Hugh, on Monk’s- 

road, Lincoln, was opened on Wednesday week. 
The hall, the style of which is in keeping with the 
church, is 61ft. by 27ft., and it has been built by 
Messrs. H. S. and W. Close, at a cost of £520. 


i@ Out of more than forty applicants, Mr. Davidson, 
of Windsor, has been appointed surveyor of Castle- 
ford by the urban district council, in the room of 
Mr. Smithies, resigned. The salary is £130 per 
annum. 


The Local Government Board have granted the 
petition of the Keighley Corporation for an extension 
_ of boundaries, practicaily on the lines asked for, with 
the: ae ess that Lees and Cross roads are ex- 
cepted. The order grants Hainworth, Wesley-place, 
oodhouse, parts of Bracken Bank, and Damems, 
Braithwaite, and Black Hill, Utley, Thwaites Brow, 
Long Lee, Stockbridge, and the sewage farm at 
Marley to Keighley. 


~The new parochial offices, Brighton, recently 

erected by Messrs Parsons and Sons, and super- 
intended by Messrs. Nunn and Hunt, architects, 
_ re now open. The building is treated externally 
ina modern Gothic style, red brick with Portland 
stone dressings. Sanitary arrangements have 
received special attention ; all w.c.’s have two 
Windows im each so as to obtain cross-draughts. 

Mr. E. Pentelow has acted as clerk of works, and 
_ Mr. J. H. Read as general foreman. 


The name of Mr. William Philip, builder, of 
Dundee, has been added to the commussion of the 
_ peace for that city. 


_ A special meeting of the Farsley district council 

was held last week to meet Mr. Walker, the 
_ council’s engineer, and to examine his plans for 

draining their district. For the Spring Valley and 
_ Bradford-road sections Mr. Walker’s scheme was 
approved. Recommendations were made with 
respect to other sections, and the engineer was 
instructed to: prepare, as soon as possible, a complete 
scheme to the outfall under the Leeds and Liver- 
_ pool Canal. 


The success of the Bill for the construction of a 
railway between Lynton and Barnstaple is now 
assured, as it has passed through both Houses as an 

_ unopposed measure. 


_ . The Holborn Board of Guardians decided at their 

last meeting to incur an expenditure not exceeding 
_ £6,800 in making additions and alterations to the 
laundry at City-road Workhouse, the plans of 
_ which additions had already been sanctioned by the 

Local Government Board. 

- Mr. Joseph Howard, M.P., on Saturday aes 
the Passmore Edwards Cottage Hospital at Wood- 
_ green, which was the gift of Mr. J. Passmore 
_ Edwards. A silver key was handed by Colonel Dur- 
rant, one of the trustees, to Mrs. Passmore Edwards, 
who unlocked the door. The hospital, a picturesque 
edifice, has been erected at a cost of £2,000, 
from designs by Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.I.B.A., and 
_ was illustrated in the Burtpine News for Aug. 31, 
_ 1894; it contains three wards, each of four beds. 
_ Subsequently, Mr. Howard formally declared open 
the schools in the same neighbourhood, which have 
been erected by the Tottenham School Board, at a 
eost of £16,000. ‘The schools will afford accom- 
modation for 420 girls, 360 boys, and 515 infants, 
and have cost, exclusive of Jand, £16,000, being 
between £8 and £9 per head. Mr. A. H. Lingen- 
Barker, 89, Chancery-lane, W.C., was the architect, 
‘Mr. Charles Wall, ot Lots-road, Chelsea, the builder, 
and Mr, W. D. Gough, St. Paul’s-road, Tottenham, 
the clerk of works. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should: be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Steanp NewsPaPEeR Company, LIMITED. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
muta can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SirvaTions. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
or “‘ Situations Wanted ”’ is Onz Sxrtuina ror TwENTY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 

LIX., LI., LIII., LIV., LVII., LIX., LX., LXI., 
., UXIM., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recervep.—W. F. Horner.—C, J, E.—E. T. and Co.— 
G. M. (Ashford).—Draughtsman.—J. 8. and E. 8. Co. 
“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
Drawines Recervep.—* Pallene,”’ “‘ Minstrel,’’ *‘ Dodo,”’ 


, 
‘* Bona-fide,” “ Norvic,’’ ‘‘ Nyoola,” “ Sphinx,’’ “ Ri? 
in a circle. 
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Correspondence. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES. 
To the Editor of the Burrp1ne News. 


Srr,—Please make a note in your next issue of 
the following errors— 


Line 30— 
Equation of motion of P is T — mg = m 
Line 31— 


d* x 


Equation of motion of Q is ma =m a 
Line 54— 
8 x 12 F 
ft aysec., e= ai ra *09in. 
Line 56— 
8 x 12 x 2? 261 
t= $eec,¢ = 333 = ‘d6in 
Line 58— 
S2Xe 12 X32 9 
t= gsec,¢ = °* a = *72in. 


I am aware they were misprints in proof.— 
Tam, &c., Hersert W. UMNEY. 


GATEWAY, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 

. CAMBRIDGE. ; 
Sir,—Having just passed through the above 
gateway, I am able to tell your correspondent 
‘H. W.”’ that the sectional drawing is correct, 
and not the plan, there being one corbel over the 


door, and one opposite to correspond.—I am, &c., 


WaAtterR BELL. 
9, Regent-street, Cambridge, June 15. 


In the House of Commons, on Friday night, a 
vote of £19,000 for the South Kensington Art and 
Science Buildings was carried by 73 votes to 32, 
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Intercommunication, 


a 
QUESTIONS. 


[11370.|—Houses with Flat Roofs.—Having to 
design a country house with flat roof on an exposed site 
near the sea, I should be very glad of any information as 
to the flat roofs used in Belfast, mentioned on p. 864 of 
last week’s “‘B.N.”’ Details of construction, what ma- 
terial, and name of firm supplying same, &c.—ArcHITECT. 


—_—_—_—_——— EEO 


The monthly report of the Labour Department 
states that ‘‘the building trades are busy, and the 
percentage of unemployed in unions making returns 
had fallen from 3°3 to 2°5, compared with 3°3 per 
cent. in May, 1894. Most branches of the furnish- 
ing and wood-working trades have continued to 
improve, and the percentage of unemployed union 
members has fallen from 3°4 to 2°5, compared 
with 3°3 per cent. in the corresponding month of 
last year.’’ 

The contract for the entire range of seven-story 
cotton and grain warehouses, 13 in number, to be 
erected on the north side of No. 8 Dock by the 
Manchester Ship Canal Warehousing Company 
(Limited), has been let to Messrs. William Southern 
and Sons, builders, Manchester, who have already 
commenced operations on the site at the rear of the 
waterside transit sheds. Of the remaining six ware- 
houses to be erected on the south side of No. 6 
Dock, the contracts for several have been let, and 
tenders for the others are under consideration and 
will shortly be decided upon. Work here has also 
commenced, and in this case the buildings are to be 
four stories high, specially designed for grain and 
general merchandise. 


Recently, during some improvements to the wall 
of St. Oswald’s Church, Durham, two stone crosses 
were discovered in the wall. They were both 
complete, except that the head piece was wanting 
in each, and they appear to be of Saxon origin, 
dating back to about the end of the 8th century. 
Their discovery points to the conclusion that there 
was some setticment at Durham before the body of 
St. Cuthbert was removed to that city in 995.. The 
crosses will be placed in the Dean and Chapter 
Library at Durham. 


Mr. Davidson Hainsworth, Inspector of Buildings 
to the Leeds Corporation, reports that during the 
year ended March 25th 1,909 plans were submitted 
to the Building Clauses Committee for approval, and 
that of these 1,447 were approved and 416 rejected. 
The number of buildings showa on the approved 
plans was 4,678. The number of rejected buildings 
was 1,096. ‘Tre houses approved, numbering 1,794, 
comprised 21 villas, 28 semi-detached villas, 391 
through houses, and 1,354 back-to-back houses. 
During the year, 1,707 houses and 964 miscellaneous 
buildings have been completed and certified for 
occupation. 


At the last meeting of the town council of 
Newport, Mon., the new waterworks undertakiog 
at Wentwood came in for considerable discussion, 
a contentious point being a proposal by the com- 
mittee for the appointment of Mr. Curry as 
resident engineer, half the salary (£400) to be 
paid by the engineer, Mr. Conyers Kirby, and half 
by the corporation. The opponents of the proposal 
contended that when Mr. Kirby was appointed it 
was stipulated that he should find the necessary 
staff at his own expense. Ona divisionan amend- 
ment was defeated by 16 votes to 12, and the report 
was adopted. 


The Right Hon. Herbert Gladstone, First Com- 
missioner of Works, intends to proceed as soon as 
practicable with the Government scheme for the 
widening of the Westminster end of Parliament- 
street. A money Bul for a large amount will 
shortly be introduced into the House of Commons, 
to carry out preliminaries and enable private ar- 
rangements to be made, with a view to terminating 
the occupatiou of the buildings between Charles- 
street, Delahay-street, the end of Great George- 
street, and Parliament-street which are not already 
in the possession of the Government. Early next 
year plans will probably be deposited, and.powers 
asked for the compulsory purchase of interests 
within the area which have not in the interval come 
to terms by private arrangements. 


Memorial stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel were 
laid at Builth Wells-on Wednesday week. The 
chapel will be 47ft. by 29ft. wide, and will havea 
vestibule in front facing West-street -with centre 
doorway. To the left of this entrance will bea 
turret, square at base diminishing to an octagon, with 
slated spirelet. Accommodation will be provided 
for 250 people. There will bea school at the end of 
the chapel, with classrooms over. The roof will be 
open, with wrought iron trusses, having diagonal 
boarding on under side of rafters, and divided into 
bays. ‘The building is being erected by Mr. Thomas 
Jones, contractor, Builth, from designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Telfer Smith, M.S.A., 
Builth Wells. The cost of the building and site 
will be £1,250. ; 
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Deval LEGAL INTELLIGENOB, — 
> 
: ! 
THE INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 


i Bag the House Tax Acts, any house or tenement 

which is occupied solely for the purposes of 
any trade or business, or of any profession or 
calling, by which the occupier seeks a livelihood 
or profit, is exempted from the payment of house 
duty, and this, too, although a servant or other 

erson may dwell in such house or tenement 

or the protection thereof. ‘There have been 
many decisions upon the effect of this exemp- 
tion recently, and a point was raised in. the 
case of the British Institute of Medicine, of 101, 
Great Russell-street. This house was assessed at 
£110, and charged 9d. in the pound as an ordinary 
inhabited house ; and the Institute now came, by 
way of appeal, to the High Court, claiming 
exemption on the ground that the.premises were 
used for the purposes of the trade or business, 
profession or calling, by which the occupiers 
sought a livelihood or profit. From the evidence 
it appeared that the premises assessed are used by 
the Institute for holding classes for students, who 
pay fees for their instructivn; and also for pre- 
paring special protective and curative medicines 
for the prevention and treatment of infectious 
diseases, the proceeds of the sale of which 
belong to the Institute. In fact, the house was 
not used for dwelling purposes at all, but merely 
for carrying on the work of the Institute, and 
there was only a boy servant sleeping there at 
night. 

It was argued for the surveyor of taxes that 
the premises did not come within the exemption, 
because they were not used ‘solely’? for the 
purpose of anything that could rightly be called 
a ‘trade or business,’’ or a “profession or call- 
ing,’’ by which the owner obtained a profit or a 
livelihood. The learned Judges dismissed the 
appeal of the Institute, holding that it could not 
be said that the house was occupied solely for the 
purposes of any trade or business. It was clear, 
they held, that some trade was carried on in 
the sale of medicines, but then it was nota trade 
for the benefit of the occupiers, but rather for 
the public, for whose advantage the Institute 
existed. The exemption, therefore, did not 
apply, and thus an institution which is admittedly 
working for the public good has to pay the full 
tax of 9d. in the pound upon a house which is 
not inhabited, and which it would not have to pay 
were the concern trading for its own profit. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 

Nore.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpina News,’’ and must 


reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


granted on April 29 last against David F. Cooke, of 
Coleman-street, E.C., builder, accounts have been 
furnished showing the liabilities to be £76,647, of 
which £73,869 are fully secured, and £2,778 un- 
secured, while the assets to meet the latter are 
estimated to produce £1,830. From the observa- 
tions of the Official Receiver (Mr. G. Wreford) and 
the statements of the debtor it appears that he has 
been in trade for over 20 years, his building opera- 
tions having been of a speculative character. During 
the last six years he has erected under agreements 
various buildings in London, principally in the Old 
Jewry, Philip-lane, Gresham-street, Warwick-lane, 
Leadenhall-street, and Lower Thames-street. He 
attributes his failure to losses incurred during the 
last two or three years owing to his inability to let 
properties in his possession, through depression in 
trade, and to possession having been taken by mort- 
gagees. Mr. A. C. Harper, chartered accountant, is 
the trustee of the estate under an adjudication of 
bankruptcy. 


Dest-CottEctiIng By Matn Force. — Henry 
Black, of Longford-road, Fulham; William Burrow, 
of The Plain, Wandsworth; Richard Waller, 
Lyddon-road; and Richard Hall, of Richmond- 
place, West Brompton, bricklayers and labourers, 


last week with assaulting Hugh Moore, a builder, 
of Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, and robbing him 
of his watch and chain, a bunch of keys, and some 
money. The prosecutor said he was building in 
Gartmoore-gardens, Wimbledon Park, and em- 
‘ployed three of the prisoners. On Saturday he was 
unable to pay them. He was leaving the works at 
midday, when the prisoners seized hold of him, and 
binding his legs and arms witha piece of rope, rifled 
his pockets of their contents. He was struck by 
Hall, and afterwards thrown into.a barrow. Black, 
in answer to the charge, complained that the 
prosecutor refused to pay him, adding that no more 
force was used than was necessary. Mr. Cluer 
treated the case as one of assault, believing that the 
prisoners had no serious intention of robbing Mr. 
Moore. Inspector Thurston mentioned that the 
prosecutor had been summoned at that Court for 
refusing to pay his workmen. Mr. Cluer was satis- 
fied that the men had a great deal of provocation. 
They could not, however, collect their debts by 
personal violence. He fined them each 50s., or one 
month in default. 


Uncertiriep Hovuses.—At the West London 
Police-court, Mr. Kose recently heard twelve 
summonses, three of them in respect of each of 
four houses in Claxton-grove, Fulham, alleged to 
have been let by Edward Lowman contrary to the 
regulations of the Fulham Vestry. The alleged 
offences were the same in each house. The first 
offence was under the Public Health Act of 1891, 
for letting the houses and allowing them to be 
occupied without ashpits and a proper water 
supply. The second offence was under the same 
Act, for letting the houses before obtaining a 
certificate of there being a proper supply of water. 
The third offence was under the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, for constructing drains contrary 
to the regulations, The ventilating pipes were left 
under the windows, so that the gases escaped into 
the living-rooms. Counsel asked for the infliction 
of heavy penalties, as a warning to other builders 
not to erect houses in the parish to the danger of 
the inhabitants. Dr. Jackson, the medical officer 
of health, gave evidence as to there not being any 
water supply. One of the occupiers, a man named 
Cox, said he went into the house on the 28th of 
January. There was not any water supply in the 
house, but there was a standpipe outside. The 
water was put in on the 13th of May. The de- 
fendant stated that he was not the owner, but he 
admitted that he was the builder. Mr. Rose im- 
posed a penalty of £2, with costs, in respect of each 
house, under the Public Health Act, and 10s., with 
costs, in respect of each house for not obtaining a 
certificate. 

Orr. 


_ Ata meeting on Friday of the Cardiff Waterworks 
Committee, a letter was read from Mr. J. A. B. 
Williams resigning his position as engineer, and Mr. 
Priestley, who had been in the service of the cor- 
poration 14 years, was appointed in his stead, ata 
salary of £450 for the next three years, and £500 
afterwards, ; 


The water committee of the Arbroath Police 
Commissioners received on Monday a letter from 
Mr. Wilson, C.E., Edinburgh, who has been con- 
sulted as to an extension of the water system, 
recommending the Commissioners to engage in an 
exhaustive pumping test of their wells at Nalt Loan 
and Warslap, from which the public water supply 
is derived, in order to ascertain the _ available 
quantity cf water. It was agreed to instruct the 
water engineer to pump the wells night and day 
for three months, the burgh surveyor to report the 
result to the Commissioners. 


X. Y. Z.—Lanp.—Apsonine Owner. — Drains.—It 
would probably depend’ upon the deeds of the property. 

these give rights of way for water over the land, then 
the drains cannot be removed, and the matter must be 
arranged. * But if no such right is given by ‘deed, then it 
will become a question of length of user to see whether 
any bas been acquired by prescription, 

Lrap FLasninc.—Consent. — REMOVAL.—Unless the 
consent of the adjoining owner was given either expressly 
or implied by his allowing the work to be done, I do not 
see how his claim to have it removed can be disputed. 
Regarded as an easement, it should be arranged tor by 
some acknowledgment in the usual way. 
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Mr.' J. Wolfe Barry, 
Tower Bridge, has just 
the Royal Society. 


A Local Government inquiry was held on Thurs- 
day in last week at the District Council Offices, 
Baildon, near Leeds, by Mr. Rienzi Walton, 
M.I.C.E., in regard to an application for sanction 
to borrow £260 for water-supply works, and £245 
for works in connection with sewage disposal. 


The Passmore Edwards Art Galle at Newl 
will be opened with an exhibit of pinnae by the 
Newlyn School of Artists in the early part of 
October next. The gallery is being built from plans 
by Mr. J; ames Hicks, M.S.A., of Redruth, and was 
illustrated in our issue of the 8th February last. 


The new buildings of the Shuttleworth Club, i 
Fye Foot-lane, Queen Victoria-street, Heted 
by the Lord Mayor on Wednesday week. There is 
a large social room on the first floor, and the floor 
above contains—thanks to the generosity of Mr,’ J. 
Passmore Edwards — a well-stocked library and 

lad room, whilst on the 
a dining-room and bar, with a 
The cost has been 


C.B., the engineer of the 
been elected a Fellow of 


£5,000, 


In RE D. F. Cooxe.—Under a receiving order | 


were charged at the South-Western Police-court | £6.300 


WATER SUPPLY AND 
US (MATTERS. 
ANSTEY, LEICESTERSHIRE.—The f 
of the Anstey sewerage works and sewage 1 
place on Tuesday. Mr. W. H. Simpson 
firm of Messrs. Simpson and Harvey, archite 
surveyors, of Horsefair-street, Leicester, h 
the engineer, and the scheme was carried 
the late rural sanitary authority for the 
district, in which Anstey is situate. The whole 
the village has been sewered, some 5,720 yar 
drain pipes, varying from 18in. to Gin. in diam 
having been laid. The sewage farm is sit 
about three-quarters of a mile from the village, 
the sewage reaches it by gravitation, entire 
obviating the necessity of pumping. The outt 
main, which is about 1,200. yards in length, 
along the valley in close contiguity to the Ai 
brook. The total area of the farm is lla. 3r, 
and was purchased at a cost of £95 per acre. © 
sewage is distributed over the farm by mean; 
carriers with level weirs, over which the se 
flows into the grips prepared for its reception in 
land, There are penstocks fitted at interv: 
50 yards throughout the land. Some 800 ys 
the brook course have been cleaned out, 
irrigation has been dug into even slopes fro 
carriers. The total cost of the scheme (inclu 
land, wayleaves, and professional charges) has b 
? yf yt 
OswEstryY.—The town council of Oswest 
ceived at their last meeting a report from Me 
Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, of Great Geo: 
street, Westminster, with reference to the dispo: 
of the sewage of the borough. The present pop 
tion is 9,000, and the scheme proposed provides s 
cient for 11,000 persons. The town was sewer 
some years ago, arid the sewage is now discha 
into two small tanks at the dust yard, where a sm 
amount of purification is effected, and the efflue 
flows into the water-course. The engineers rem 
that as the stream into which the effluent is d 


ex 


by means of a chemical process; to be followed 
filtration of the effluent through artificial filters, 
other for treatingit asat Wimbledon on a larger 
51% acres in extent. ‘The initial cost for filters 
presses of the first scheme, for which the land | 
already been purchased, would be £9,450; but # 
working expenses, including interest, would — 
£1,248 a year. The cost of the additional land r 
quired for the larger scheme would be £9,200, 
of laying it out and providing works £5,750, 
£14,750. On the other hand, the working expen: 
would be so much less that, including interest 
the larger original cost, it would be £732 a y 
As spread over 60 years, scheme No. 1 would co 
£60,000, and No. 2 £35,000, and on account of 
greater efficiency they strongly recommended 
No. 2. After a long discussion, the council a 
scheme No. 2, with the exception of the solidifies 
tion of the sewage, and subject to the sanction « 
the Local Government Board. ates 


RIVINGTON WATERWORKS, LIvERPOOL.—An 
of members of the Liverpool Engineering S 
paid a visit to the Rivington Waterworks « 
Liverpool Corporation the other day. Ovwin, 
other engagements, Mr. Joseph Parry, M, 
C.E., the water engineer, was unable to j 
party, who were. accordingly accompanied over 
works by Mr. R. T. Martin, the resident engin 
Proceeding to Chorley, the party drove the 
length of the work from Heapey to Horwich. 
being made to view the most important engin 
features. The various reservoirs have an ag 
area of 615 acres, and contain 4,107 million 
of water, and the works are completed by 
beds of over five acres in extent. The up 
Roddlesworth reservoir is 38 acres in extent, 
greatest depth of water being 64ft., and the to 
contents about 180 million gallons. The Lor 
Roddlesworth reservoir is 163 acres in exten 
greatest depth of water is 78ft., and the 
contents about 100 million gallons. he. 
reservoir is 14 acres in extent, the greatest 
of water being 78ft., and the total conte 
million gallons. The Anglezark reservoir 
acres in extent, and total contents about 
million gallons. The two Rivington rei 
cover 275 acres, and contain 1,841 million 
the greatest depth being 40ft, The 
Resservoir cover 10 acres, and contains 48. 
gallons, the greatest depth being 39ft. The Yarr 
Reservoir is 65 acres in extent, and contains 
million gallons of water, the greatest depth being 93ft. 
The filter beds are six in number, each 300ft. long 
and 100ft. wide, 10ft. deep, and are composed o 
layers of sand and gravel. } 4 
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The Bishop of Wakefield consecrated, on Fri 
Trinity Church, Batley Carr, which has been restoret 
at a cost of about £4,000 from plans prepared b 
Mr. Swinden Barber, of Halifax. 


Jorn 21, 1895. 


Our Office Table 


| Tue collection of modern pictures, chiefly of 
the Early English School, formed during the last 
30 years by the late Mr. James Price, of Bar- 
combe, Paignton, was sold at Christie’s Rooms 
on Saturday afternoon. High prices reigned, 
and the ninety-one pictures realised £87,143 1é5s., 
sum which-has only once been exceeded at a 
pistare sale during the last ten years, and that at 
‘the dispersal of the Dudley Collection in 1892. 
An oval portrait of Lady Mulgrave, by Gains- 
Dorough, only 29in. by 24in., fetched 10,000 
guineas, just a hundred guineas less than Mr. 
Agnew gave for the same artist’s famous 
portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire at the 
__Wynn- Ellis sale. (Where is that portrait now °) 
-Turner’s ** Helvoetsluys’’ realised 6,400 guineas, 
and the same painter’s ‘‘ Mortlake,’ 5,200 
- guineas, and his ‘* Val d’Aosta,’’ 4,000 guineas. 
‘The auctioneer announced that the ‘‘ Carnarvon 
_Oastle,”’ by W. Muller, signed and dated i837, 
had been -purchased by Mr. Agnew for 2,300 
guineas, as a gift to the nation, but the name of 
the donor did not transpire. The National 
Portrait Gallery’s funds were also drawn upon to 
oe the capital portrait group of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (in red), J. Bacon, R.A., the sculptor (in 
brown), and Sir William Chambers, R.A., the 
architect of Somerset House (in green), by J. F. 
Rigaud, R.A., for 610 guineas. It is signed and 
dated 1782. j 


Tux oak-panel painting by Hans Holbein, in the 
Barber Surgeons’ Hall, representing the incorpo- 
ration of the guild by Henry VIII., in 1540, is 
now for sale, and an attempt is being made to 
raise funds sufficient to purchase and add it to the 

rmanent collection of. pictures at the Guildhall. 
A. circular inviting subscriptions towards the 
_ £15,000 required for this purpose has been issued 
by Sir Stuart Knill, Sir Joseph Dimsdale, and 
_ the Governor. of the Bank of Hngland, who urge 
_ that so notable-a work of art, which is also one of 
‘the earliest-known paintings connected in any 
_ way with the City of London, ought not to leave 
the City’s precincts. The picture is the largest 
that Holbein painted, being 6ft. high by 
 10ft. 3in. wide, and contains eighteen life-size 
_ ‘figures in addition to that of King Henry VIII. 
But £15,000 looks like a fancy price to pay 
_ for its removal the few hundred yards from 
' Monkwell-street to Guildhall-yard. 


_«- Tue School of Applied Art in Edinburgh has, 
says the Scotsman, had a most successful session. 
- Over sixty pupils have been in attendance, 
_ representing a number quite as large as the rooms 
_ at the Mound, where the tuition is carried on, 
- ‘will accommodate. A step, however, has just 
een taken which, it is believed, will add alike to 
the popularity and the usefulness of the school. 
_ Acting on the initiative of Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
architect, who has taken a deep interest in the 
 guccess of this school, the committee has instituted 
two scholarships of £50 each for the encourage- 
- ment of the study of Scottish national art. They 
_ gan be held for one year, and may be renewed for 
another at the option of the committee. The two 
first holders of the scholarships are Mr. Hall 
Wright and Mr. James Smith, and it is a 
‘condition of the scholarships that. those securing 
_ them will, during their tenancy, devote their 
- ‘whole time to the study of Scottish national art 
as that is exhibited in its ancient monuments, 
: pence, churches, and military and domestic 
j ‘buildings. Appropriately enough the first bursars 
_ have selected Holyrood, which in a manner is an 
epitome of Scottish art and Scottish history. The 
students are to make careful drawings of all that 
_ is interesting of the ancient Palace, and a 
‘monograph will probably be published of Holyrood 
_ in which these drawings will form apart. The 
_ drawings of the scholarship holders, it is stipu- 
lated, are to be the property of the school, and 
4 will ultimately form a large body of information 
in regard to Scottish art and decoration which 
swill be valuable to artists and artisans. In order 
further to help on this art survey, Dr. Rowand 
Anderson has presented to the school a large and 
~waluable collection of drawings—valued at £500 
sor £600—of ecclesiastical and public buildings of 
all kinds. 
A conrERENCE of representatives of the Tech- 
- nical Instruction Committees of the various 
ounty Councils, and others interested in the 
“gubject was held yesterday (Thursday) after- 
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Sir John Donnelly, K.C.B., chairman of the 
council of the Society. The following resolutions 
were carried :—(1) That it is desirable that the 
Society of Arts should extend -its: system of 
examinations and provide ‘for examination 
and inspection in those subjects which are 
not taken up by other bodies. (2) Further, 


that it is desirable that the Society of Arts 


should arrange for an office and central 
organisation, from which information, advice, or 
assistance might be obtained, and through which 
arrangements might be made for inspection and 


examination. 


Tue London, Walthamstow, and Epping 
Forest Railway Bill came before a Select Com- 


mittee of the House of Commons on Friday. Mr. 
Arnold Statham, who represented the promoters, 


stated that the object of the Bill was to improve 


the engineering clauses of the Act of last year, 


which was passed in order to relieve the congested 
areas north and east-of Liverpool-street, and to 
enable the workmen of that large industrial area 
to reach Epping Forest to escape from the 
vitiated atmosphere in which they worked during 
the day, and to obtain cheaper dwelliogs- than 
they could get in and about London. The 
financial prospects of the scheme had improved 
since last year, inasmuch as satisfactory arrange- 


ments had been made with the Midland Railway 


Company, by which they would carry passengers 
over the new line, and the present Bill was re- 
quired for the formation of junctions with the 
Tottenham and Forest Gate and the Tottenham 
and Hampstead lines. All the petitioners against 
the Bill had been satisfied, including the County 
Council, on the question of workmen’s trains and 
fares, and, as a result, the alternative Bill for the 
abandonment of the line would be withdrawn. 
Mr. W. Beswick Myers, one of the engineers, 
gave evidence in support of the Bill, and the 
committee declared the preamble proved. 


Mr. G. D.. Murray, assistant Charity Commis- 
sioner, held aninquiry on Wednesday and Thursday 
in last week at the offices of the Hornsey Urban 
District Council into an application made by the 
Hornsey’ Charity Trustees for permission to 
demolish the almshouses in Muswell Hill-road, 
near Churchyard Bottom Wood, Highgate, and 
to erect villas on the site, for the purpose of 
creating ground-rents to be used as pensions. 
The Commissioner explained the details of the 
trustees’ scheme, by which, he said, there was no 
doubt that the income of the charity would be 
considerably increased. It was argued against 
the scheme that the land on which the almshouses 
stood was intended simply for the enjoyment of 
the poor in the form in which it was at present 
used, that the interests of the present inmates had 
not been considered, and there was also what 
might be called the esthetic or public side of 
the question. With regard to the second point, 
the present inmates would have provision made 
for them; and the third point was in fact a claim 
by the Charity Commissioners to interfere to pre- 
vent the Ecclesiastical Commissioners from exer- 
cising their own discretion in dealing with their 
own property. The matter was really one be- 
tween the Hornsey Charity Trustees and the 
Charity Commissioners. Several protests were 
then entered against the scheme, and it was 
alleged that the inhabitants of the district who 
opposed the scheme were prepared to raise a 
sufficient fund to indemnify the trustees against 
loss. 


‘Tue report of the preliminary inquiry into the 
cause of the explosion of the boiler of a heating 
apparatns at the Wellington-street Church Hall, 
North Leith, on 10th February last, has been 
issued by the Board of Trade. Mr. O. H. Smith, 
of the Board of Trade Surveyor’s office, Leith, 
describes the boiler as consisting of two double 
coils of wrought-iron piping, nearly lin. 
diameter outside, and about 3-16in. thick, placed 
in a rectangular brick furnace. It had been in 
use nine years, and had not been inspected. The 
second coil from the top nearest the fire split for 
a length of 13in. The explosion resulted in the 
displacement of a portion of the brickwork of the 
furnace. The explosion appears to have been 
due to excessive pressure, consequent on a 
stoppage of the circulation, probably due to ice 
having formed in the pipe during the severe frost 
of the preceding day or two. Mr. Smith’s 
report concludes :—The relief valve attached to 
the apparatus, while serving its own purpose well, 
is not to be relied on as a safety valve in such 


moon at the Society of Arts, John-street,| circumstances of severe frost, and something 
Adelphi, the chair being taken by Major-General | more is wanted to prevent mischief. Probably 
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the most convenient and safest plan is to keep the 
fire in as long as frost is likely to occur. Mr. 
Thomas W. Traill, the engineer surveyor in 
chief, supplements the report by some observa- 
tions. ‘The fire, he says, should be kept lighted 
during frosty weather, or the water should be all 
out of the pipes. If such simple precautions are 
not taken, explosions are likely to result if the 
fire be lighted during weather such as had been 
experienced last winter. The attendant was 
supplied with printed instructions, but had not 
seen them for many years. 


So much has appeared elsewhere: about the 


North Sea and Baltic Canal, opened by the 
Emperor of Germany in state yesterday, that it 
is only necessary to add that the canal is 99 miles 
long, or about the same length as the Suez Canal. 


It is nearly double the length of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, and is 2ft. deeper. Its surface 
width is equal to that of the Suez Canal, and will 
admit of two of the largest war vessels afloat 


passing alongside of one another. Yetits cost was 


much less than that of either of these waterways. 
Upon the Suez Canal it is estimated t 
£20,000,000 were expended, and the cost of the 
Manchester Ship Canal has been reckoned at 
£15,000,000. The. Baltic Canal, on the other 
hand, has been constructed for less than 
£8,000,000. Geheimerath Bansch, who prepared 
the plans of the canal from first to last, celebrated 
his seventieth birthday last week. ~ 


CHIPS, 


An adjudication in bankruptcy has been made in 
the case of Joseph Beddow Lees, of Willenhall, 
‘‘ auctioneer, house agent, architect, and surveyor.’ 


The Society of Arts held its annual conversazione 
in the South Kensington Museum on Wednesday 
evening. A very large number of members and 
visitors attended. They were received by Sir John 
Donelly, the chairman of the council, Sir C. W. 
eget and Sir Westby Percival, members of the 
council, 


The Bishop of Dover (Dr..Eden) consecrated on 
Wednesday a new church, by the name of ‘‘ The 
Church of the Holy Innocents,’’ to be a chapel of 
ease for the new parish of St. Mark’s, Lower 
Norwood. The church is Decorated in style, and 
has been built from designs by Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner, of Gray’s Inn, at a cost of £10,000. 


William R. Renshaw, representing the Queen 
Anne Mansions Lighting and Heating Works, was 
summoned by the Vestry to Westminster Police- 
court on Wednesday for permitting the issue of 
dense black smoke so as to be a nuisance, The 
defendant was ordered to pay a fine of five pounds 


and five guineas costs. 


The seventeenth annual ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional art exhibition in connection with the Church 
Congress will be held in St. Giles’s-hall, Norwich 
from October 7th till the 1lth. The exhibits will 
include articles of every description used in the 
services of the Church, besides fittings and stained- 
glass windows. Space will also be reserved for 
religious literature, educational works and appli- 
ances, &c. Offers of loans of old plate, embroidery 
wood and ivory carvings, paintings, old MSS. and 
books, and articles of archeological interest should 
be addressed to the manager, Mr. John Hart, 
rem Nad House, 17 and 18, Arundel - street, 

trand, 


In the chancel of St. Matthew’s Church, Wol- 
singham, a new pavement has been laid of marble 
mosaic in the body of the chancel, and of alternate 
squares of black Frosterley and white Sicilian 
marble in the sanctuary. New dossall hangings 
have also been provided, the whole costing between 
£200 and £250, 


The ancient parish church of St. Michael, adjoin- 
ing the palace at Linlithgow, was reopened without 
ceremony on Sunday, after restoration from plans 
by Mr. John Honeyman, A.R.S.A., of Glasgow. 
The partition between nave and chancel and the 
galleries erected in 1812 have been swept away. 
Tbe pulling has been opened out from end to end 
and reseated. 


The Ipswich Corporation accepted, at their last 
meeting, the gift of Mr. William Fraser, J.P., of 
an oil-painting, by the late Robert Burrows, of the 
landscape of Cauldwell Hall, The picture will be 
hung in the mansion in Christchurch Park, 


The supplementary charter applied for by the 
Royal Scottish Academy, providing for the creation 
of a class of honorary retired Academicians, has now 
been granted. The charter has been passed with 
the 7th clause struck out, which was to give the 
Academicians power to prohibit members of the 
Academy from sending pictures to any exhibition in 
Hdinburgh other than the R.S,A. exhibition. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Saturpay (To-morrow).—Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Annual Excursion to Rothesay 
and District. 7.15 a.m. train from Princes- 
street, Caledonian Station, Edinburgh. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. Visit 
to. the churches of Hornchurch and 
Upminster. Trains from Fenchurch- 
street. 3.30 p.m. 

Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. Pre- 
sentation of Royal Gold Medal. 8 p.m. 


oo OEE 


CHIPS. 


Colonel Dacat, an inspector under the L>cal 
Government Board, held inquiries at the Municipal 
Offices, Liverpool, on Friday, regarding a proposal 
to borrow £2,165 for the purpose of establishing a 
pleasure ground in Everton, and also the grant by 
the corporation of Jand on which to erect a new 
consumption hospital. 


At the Coatbridge Dean of Guild Court, on 
Friday, plans were passed for the erection of new 
properties, the estimated value of which was up- 
wards of £10,000. 


Sir George Buchanan, M.D.. of 27, Woburn- 
square, medical officer to the Local Government 
Board, who died on May 5 last, aged 64 years, left 
personalty to the gross amount of £7,739. 


Before the Earl of Morley’s Committee, on 
Tuesday, the Tenterden Railway Bull, for making 
a line from Headcorn to Appledore, in Kent, was 
considered, the only question raised being an objec- 
tion by the Kent County Council to a level crossing 
over a main road. The promoters consented to 
strike this clause out of the Bill, which was there- 
upon ordered by the committee to be reported for 
third reading. 


Mr. James Blyth has offered £300 to the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, in order that three 
prizes of £100 each may be offered at their forth- 
coming Show at Islington for drawings and plans 
for dairies, also for the best limited size model 
permanent dairies, and for the best portable dairies, 


The Edinburgh Town Council appointed on 
Tuesday Mr. W. N. Colam and Mr. John Cooper, 
the burgh engineer, as engineers for the purpose of 
carrying out the cabling of the tramway lines. 


The town council of Hull have unanimously 
resolved to purchase the tramways and depots of 
the local street tramways company for £12,500. 


A new refrigerator erected in connection with 
the Greenock slaughter-house at a cost of £1,700 
was formally opened on Monday. This is the first 
refrigerator erected in connection with a public 
slaughter-house in Scotland, although one or two 
are now in course of erection. 


The Fishmongers’ Company have contributed 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 

EpInsuRGH.—The porch at the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery has now been completed by the 
addition of full-length statues of the Scottish heroes, 
Wallace and Bruce, which fill the lower niches on | 
each side of the doorway. Wallace, on the east 
side, is in the simple chain-armour worn by the 
warriors of the period. Over it is a long surcoat, 
tied at the waist with a narrow strap, while the 
sword belt comes diagonally across the body. The 
left hand rests on a long pointed shield, emblazoned 
with a lion rampant. The right grasps the hilt of 
his great sword, with naked blade. The Bruce on 
the other side is also in chain mail, with short 
leather surcoat, on which the Scottish Lion is 
figured, and he wears an over-cloak, clasped at the 
neck with a brooch. - On his head is an open conical 
helmet, with the Royal circlet round it; on his 
knees and on the front of his legs are pieces of plate 
armour. His left hand rests on his sheathed sword, 
while in his right he grasps a scroll with State 
papers. The figures were designed and executed 
by Mr. Birnie Rhind, A.R.S.A , and are the gift of 
Mr. J. R. Findlay. 


THE STRATHNAIRN MEMORIAL.—The equestrian 
statue to the memory of the late Field Marshal 
Lord Strathnairn, which is erected at the junction 
of the Brompton and Knightsbridge roads, facing 
Sloane-street, was unveiled on Wednesday. The 
pedestal is of Portland stone, treated in the English 
Renaissance style, and the statue, which is of 
bronze, was cast by Messrs. G. Brond and Son, 
of Uxbridge-road, W.. The outlay has been £3,500, 
Lord Strathnairn is represented ina Field Marshal's 
uniform, with helmet prescribed in the regulations 
for field service in the East. The feathers, the belt, 
and the sword are gilded. Round the corners of 
the pedestal are thename and titles of the late Field 
Marshal in bronze letters ; on the various panels are 
recorded, in similar letters, the many actions fought 
daring his long and distinguished career, and the 
words, ‘Erected by his friends and comrades, 
1895,”” and “ Cast from guns taken in 1858 by the 
Central India Field Force, and presented by the 
Government of India.’”? Lower down on the front 
and rear plinths of the pedestal are placed two 
inscriptions. The sculptor was Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford, A.R,A. 

———-— 2. 


Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester, have just supplied some of their patent 
Manchester stoves to the Wakati pu District Hospital, 
New Zealand. 


The committee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to consider the question of the London water 
supply has decided that if the Bill before them 
becomes law, and if the consideration to be paid by 
the London County Council for the transfer of the 
undertaking is to be determined by arbitration, then 


the arbitrators shall, in determining the fair and i ’ 
malionable'valt cfc hie dertaking, have regard to £1,500 to the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 


: i ee : : 
all the circumstances of the case. Itis understood path ig preven Perley a Sore wpe rete 
that this is favourable to the Council, though not : : : : : 
conceding all they ask. A naeeek ete ee oe toe ond 

; e artist, has presen xford University two 
partic ra matiorar “i aa dip mee studies, believed to be by Titian, for the aoe oon 
1887, rendered the old church useless for Diving | °*!**°nt Picture of the battle of Cadore. 


worship. The foundation-stone of the present | ,0n Thursday afternoon in last week the Bishop 
structure was laid in March, 1888, by Dr. Wilkinson, | °f Shrewsbury unveiled the stained-glass windows 
Bishop for Northern and Central Europe, and it was | Which have been placed in the south aisle of St. 
opened for service on Christmas Day of the same | Michael’s Church, Stone, Staffs. They have two 
year. The church consists of nave, with north and | lights each, and are four innumber. The work nie 
south aisles, chancel, and raised sanctuary and | trusted to Mr. C. E. Kemp, of London, 


transepts, and seats 350 persons. The cost of the The Urban District Council of Crediton, at their 
uilding, organ, and windows amounts to about | last meeting, resolved to submit plans and specifi- 
£6,000, and this sum has been entirely: raised. cations for relaying footpaths in High-street and 
The London County Council decided on Tuesday | Other places, for water supply and drainage, to the 
that the Improvements Committee should prepare a | Local Government Board, and apply for power to 
scheme for the formation of a new street from | borrow £3,000 to cover the cost, 


Holborn to the Strand, part of the cost to be pro-| The Hampshire Field Club held an afternoon 
vided on the basis of the compromise arrived at| meeting at Southampton on Friday, for the pur- 
with regard to the betterment clauses of the Bill pose of visiting some of the ancient vaults in the 
relating to the Tower Bridge approach. A proposal High-street, Simnel-street, and other parts of the 
that the commitee should, before the Council took town. 


any definite step, i ire i i 
y Sheet tone: to the necessity for new At a meeting held at Grosvenor House on 


streets throughout London was ne atived by 64 to : : 

51 votes, and it was referred to the gommittee to Friday, under the p residency of the Dake of West- 

ascertain and report as to the amount of recoup- Hosea 4 be Ta ee te eis ae be peraye 

ment which would tf F 3 ospital tor Children from the present house in 
result from the improvement Gloucester-street, S.W., to premises to be built at 


The new Free church at Gretna was opened on | Battersea at an estimated coat of £10,000. 


Tuesday week. Itis situated at the corner of the E 5 

Gretna - road with Springfield-road, and is rect- |, At a meeting of the Clyde Lighthouses Trust 

angular in plan. The building is of red Corsehill | 2¢!4 on Friday in Glasgow, it was reported that, in 

stone. The roof is of Scotch-coupled spars, covered | View of the early completion of the 23ft, deep 

with white wood boarding. The end wall of the | Channel, the dredging plant had been disposed of 
for £10,500 in Liverpool. 


church is relieved by a moulded chancel arch, and 
In order to promote a scheme of street widening 


pierced by a rose window over the rostrum, the 
latter, as well as the whole of the seats, being of | in St. Nicholas-street, Leicester, workmen are now |: 
selected pitch pine. “Mr. James Rae, of Springkell, | engaged in pulling down the ancient building in 
has done the buiider and magon’s work ; Mr. A | Nicholasestreet in which Bunyanand Wesley lodged, 
“Tweedie, of Annan, the carpenter and joiner’s| The following inscription appears on the gable :— 
“In this house John Bunyan was once lodged : 


‘work ; “Mr: C, J: Nanson the slater’s:‘work ; Messrs, 
also John Wesley on his first visit to this place in 


J. S. Millar and Son, of Annan, the plumbers’ 
work ; Mr, W. Norman, of Longtown, the plasterer’s | 1770.” The building is said to be the oldest in: 
Leicester. It is intended to erect new shop pre- 


work. The architect is Mr, T, Taylor Scott, of 
Lowther-street, Carlisle. mises on the site, * 


Trade Pelus, . 


ADVANCE IN THE PRICE oF Bricxs. —At a 
meeting of brickmasters, held at the Blue Ball 
Inn, Oldbury, on Saturday, it was unanimously 
resolved to advance the price of bricks 2s, per 
1,000 from that date, and also reduce the output 
by working five days per week instead of six,jand 
that no overtime should be allowed. 4 
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Cardinal Vaughan laid the foundation-stone on 
Wednesday of the new Roman Catholic church of 
St. Francis de Sales, Tottenham. FSi ” 

The British Museum has acquired a remarkable 
collection, consisting of six manuscripts and 1,199 
printed editions of the “ Imitation of Christ,’’ which 
were sold in January last at the sale of the Waterton 
Library at Sotheby’s for the small sum of £144 
The Museum already possessed about 500 editions, 
Backer reckons the number of editions and trans 
lations at about 3,000; the Museum’s collection 
will rank, therefore, among the most extensive in 
existence, a 


Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart will preside at th , 
Congress of the Sanitary Association, to be opened 
at Greenock on August 5 next. 


Mr, Ralph Heaton, of Grosvenor Chambers, 
Corporation - street, Birmingham, architect anc 
surveyor, was, on ‘Thursday last, at a meeting of 
the Harborne Charity Trustees, appointed surveyor 
the estates of the Harborne (Birmingham) Charity 

rust. : 


Mr. Charles Lamb, a timber merchant, of Not- 
tingham, was accidentally killed on Monday after- 
noon in the village of Elton while helping to load 
a timber waggon. Noticing a heavy trunk to be 
insecurely fastened, he adjusted the apparatus: 
underneath. The trunk immediately began to roll, 
and before Mr. Lamb could move backwards to a 
a place of safety, it fell, a weight of ten tons, on his 
back, crushing him. Death, it appears, was instan- 
taneous. Deceased, who was aged 65, was widely 
known and highly respected. He had the reputa- 
tion of being second to none in the district as a 
judge of timber. 


Ata meeting of the Bridges Committee of Glasgow 
Town Council, held on Tuesday, it was remitted 
to the Master of Works to prepare plans and get 
estimates for the erection of a new stone bridge 
to be built over the Clyde between Govan-street 
and the Green. It was also decided to prepare 
plans and get estimates for the erection of a sus- 
pension-bridge farther up between the Green and 
Oatlands-square, to take the place of the present 
ferry service. 


Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree performed, on Tuesday, 
the ceremony of laying the memorial-stone of the 
New Grand Theatre and Opera House at Croydon. 
The building, which occupies a commanding site in 
High-street, is already considerably advanced in 
construction. oy; 


The new town-hall in Rosebery-avenue, Clerken 
well, opened by Earl Rosebery the other day, has 
been erected from designs by Mr. C. Evans Vaug 
F.R.I.B.A., of the Lowther Arcade, selected 
competition by the assessor, Mr, Astou Webb. 


At Christie’s, on Friday, good prices were realised 
for a number of old French snuff-boxes. As much 
as £1,000 was given for a Louis XVI. gold box, with 
paintings by Boucher. 


The Epping Forest Committee of the Corporatio n 


on Friday, an inquiry was conducted by Colone 
W. L. Coke, M.1.C.E., on behalf of the Lo 
Government Board, into the application of i 
council. to borrow £9,000 for works of street 
provement. Mr. Lomax, surveyor to the co’ 
explained the proposals, Pe 


At a meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council on 
Monday, the finance committee recommended tha‘ 
the salary of Mr. G. T. Lynam, assistant burgh 
surveyor, be advanced from £250 to £300 pel 
annum. To this an amendment was moved that 
the advance be £20 instead of £50 ; but after a long 
discussion the report of the committee was carried 
by 13 votes to 11. 3 


New cottage homes in Park-street, Newlands, 
Hull, were opened last week, and the foundatio 
stone of another home for 30 children, given | 
Sir J. Reckitt, was laid. Mr. W. H. Bingley, of 
Hull, is the architect of the group of buildings. 
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£500 TO CHARITIES. 
TO ARCHITEGTS, BUILDERS, & OTHERS, 


GENTLE MEN,—We respectfully beg you will excuse our coming before you in this form, but as Robert Adams’s advertisements 
are misleading, we ask you to kindly read the following :— 


In The Builder, April 27, 1895, Robert Adams says he was “the original Patentee of Fanlight and Skylight Openers similar to 
LEGGOTT’S 'SILENS.’ 


. On May 25th. 1895, we denied in the same paver Adams’s Statement, and for proof of our assertion we quoted evidence given on 
oath, in the Supreme Court in Edinburgh, in May, 1893 , 


We again repeat it:—A witness, Wallace Cauldwell, stated on oath that he had been in Robert Adams’s employ nearly ten years 
and knew all Adams’s manufactures, and that Adams made no apparatus for Skylights or Fanlights like LEGGOTT’S 'sILENS’ until 
Peoe i was four years after the date of our patent, during wnich time we had been maxing them in quantities. Cauldwelt further 
stated :— 


’ “ About 1885 he (Adams) told me to go to Mr. Faithfull, in the Borough, and get one of Leggott’s Patent Fanlight Openers, which re 


did. and Isentitto Mr. Adams. It wasa‘siILENS’ Opener. Isawittaken to pieces. The separate parts were made into models to cast 

from for the purpose of manufacturing them. Some of the articles made from these castings were afterwards sold as a‘ Scott’ Fanlight 

Opener.” He also stated that Adams mads no apparatus for raising and lowering ssylights or opening or shutting tanlights by means of 
_arack actuated by a pinion-wheel and by a worm before 1885. 


Although Adams himself was a witness for the defendants, this evidence was not questioned nor contradicted by him. 


. On May 3ist, 1895, Robert Adams re-asserts that he was ‘‘the original Patentee, &c.,of an Opener similar to the ‘S| EENS22? 5 We 
again deny this, and as a final reply to Adams’s advertisements, we suggest that Adams and ourselves each appoint one Counsz:l. they to 
choose an Umpire, and, if Adams can prove he made Openers similar to our “S|ILENS,” as per his patent (wnich he boldly quotes, No. 
1,305, 1877), and prior to his ordering his servant to ‘buy one of LEGGOTT’S ‘S/ILENS’: take it to pieces, and use the parts as models,”’ 


£250 to any Charitable Institution 


Adams likes to name, provided that in the event of Adams failing so to prove, 
he will give £250 to any Charitable institution we like to name: 


THE LOSER TO PAY ALL COSTS. 


Further, Adams says, in referring to the above Scotch Case :— 


__ “It was held that Leggott’s Patent was invalid by anticipation; Robert Adams’s said Patent being cited in proof of such 
' anticipation.” 


We also deny, and further challenge Adams in an additional sum of £250 to prove. that his patent was held to be an anticipation 

of ours. His patent was cited, but the Juage did not find it to be an anticipation. In the action, terms were come to, in which defendants 

undertook not to make or sell any imitation of our “SILENS” Openers, until the expiration of our respective patents of 1881 and 
1886; the latter will expire in 1900. 


7 Adams further says (AND THIS IS TRUE, we take it as a compliment) that his Scott is" similar” to LEGGOTT’S “S|ILENS,” this 
_ we readily admit, seeing Adams instructed his man to purchase one of LEGGOTT’S “SILENS,” take it to pieces, and cast from the 
respective parts, there is no wonder at his producing something approaching our “‘SiILENS.” 


Referring again to the Scotch case and Cauldwell’s evidence, he says :—‘‘ What can be more contemptible than to say now that 
Cauldwell madea statement which his death renders it impossible to emphatically deny?” Imagine aman emphatically denying a 

_ statement he made on oath!! Adams. however, is alive, and if he doesn’t contradict on oatn the above “contemptible” statement, and 
accept this our challenge, we must ask you, gentiemen, to excuse us, when we say that we shall take no notice of any equivocal reply he 


may make other than accepting our challenge. 


g It is, perhaps, our duty to deny all false statements and insinuations, but, after all, the main point for you, gentlemen, to consider 
is, where can you be best supplied with these goods P 


| We are the Largest Makers in the World, 

Our Metal is of the Best, 

| Our Workmen are of the Best, 

Our Prices are Low, 

We are Practical Men, Personally Superintending the Work 


We take this opportunity to tender our thanks to you who have so unanimously supported us by using our manufactures of all 
- kinds, and trust to receive a continuance of your esteemed favours, which shall, as heretofore, have our personal, most caretul,and prompt 
attention. Again thanking you, 


wor 


—sTe ee 


We are, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servants, 


W. & R. LECCOTT, 


226, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and 
SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


t 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. Mundella will open on Wednesday next an 
exhibition of rare and representative examples of 
the productions of Josiah Wedgwood, in com- 
memoration of the centenary ofthe death of the 
great English potter. The exhibition is to be held 
at Burslem, his native town, and in the Wedgwood 
Institute, of which the foundation-stone was laid 
in 1863 by Mr. Gladstone. 


At the annual dinner of the Metropolitan Hospital 
on Friday night, the chairman, Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, announced that Mr. 
Edwards had promised to provide the funds to 
build a convalescent home for the hospital patients. 


The London Library held its annual meeting last 
week, when the scheme for the reconstruction and 
extension of its premises in St. James’s-square was 
discussed and approved of by the members present. 
The Prince of Wales sent a letter of encourage- 
ment; and it was agreed that, as soon as £5,000 
have been obtained by donations, the proposals 
made shall be carried into effect. 


The Art Gallery Committee of Aberdeen received 
on Monday a letter from ex-Dean of Guild Walker, 
intimating that his late brother, Mr. James Walker, 
had bequeathed to the permanent collection a number 
of valuable paintings. It was resolved to reserve 
the east front room of the gallery as an archeo- 
logical museum for the purpose of receiving suitable 
gifts or exhibits. 


During the discussion of the Estimates on Friday 
night, Mr. Hanbury asked for information in re- 
gard to an item of £27,000 for the acquisition of the 
houses adjoining Westminster Abbey. Mr. H. 
Gladstone replied, that as an arrangement had 
practically been concluded with the tenants, the 
work of demolishing the houses would be proceeded 
with during the Parliamentary recess; but the 
question a8 ‘to whether or not a mortuary chapel 
would be erected on the site was left over for 
further consideration. 


The Pontefract town council have appointed Mr. 
Arthur Oddy, the assistant surveyor in the borough 
engineer’s department at West Hartlepool, as 
borough surveyor and nuisance inspector for Ponte- 
fract, at £140 a year, in place of Mr, James Hesel- 
tine, resigned. ‘There were over sixty applicants. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


W. H. GASCELLES and Co., 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE Noe. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses. 
WOODEN. BUILDINGS. 
BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON. APPLICATION. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful CoLour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent :-— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Woodin Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


raven-street, Strand, w.c. 


TENDERS. 
*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender; it adds to the value of the information. 


Braprorp, YorKS.—For the removal of the night-soil 
during three years, for the town council :— 
Greenwood Bros. (accepted) - £24,490 0 0 


SPECI 


— 


| 


, CLAZED | 
Burmantofts Ivory While & 
Cood Selection g Colors. 


SANITARY WARE 


June 21, 1895. 
- Bs 
Bituincporoueu.—For the building of six 4-room 


cottages at Dyke, Billingborough, according to plans a 
Mr. F. G. Shilcock, architect :— ; 


Hotter & Glenn, Billingborough ... £889 7 2 ~ 
Chappell, H. s oes aie Bs 733.0 0 © 
Wright and Wall a 713.19:6. 
Blood;*A. T.. ... oe oe 708 310 
Gelsthorpe and Sons (accepted) 650 0 0 
Perkins, J. W.... i ae 6387 0 0 


0 0 


Bristou.—For alterations and additions to the Oldland 
Common British School, for the Bitton School Board, 
Mr. Wm. 8. Bernard, F.R.I.B.A., 3, St. Stephen’s= 
chambers, Baldwin-street, Bristol, architect to the Board, 
Quantities by the atchitect :— 3 x 


Hinson, T. 


Bastow, J. at ate nee eve £2,7005 0-0: 
King, C., and Son, Bitton ... 2;594° 0. 0 
Gay, E. .. Ri oe Pre 2,570 0 0 
Woodward, E. F. ... Rar 2,340 0 0 
Walters, Ev... . a 2,300 -0 0 
Wilkins, G. H: ae 2,270. 0.0 
Clark, E., Fishponds... 2,230.0. 0 @ 
Browning, J., Fishponds .., 2,200°0 0 | 
Long, C. W.. Willsbridge ... 2;200''.0 0 ag 
Adams and Jefferies, Oldland* 2,178 14 7 , 
Field, W., and Son, Doynton A ee O gor Oo 
Williams, 8., Redfield St. George... 2,160 0 8 
* Accepted. Rest of Bristol. 


Cuttompron, Drevon.—For the erection of a carriage 


portico, for Mr. A. Abid, Dulford House. Mr Sydney 

J. Wilde, Weston-super-Mare, architect :— ; ; 
Steer, J-L. and H.. ... | -... £760-0°'0 : 
Deering and Sons, Tiverton... 735 0,0 3 
Nicks Bros., Bradninch  ... |... 675 00 © 
Dubin; W., Weston-super-Mare*...- 639~0 0 


* Accepted. These tenders include: cost of carving and 
Mansfield stone. a Ly i 


Cuxstrr.—For the supply of electrie light, for the city! 
council :-— t Lehn! ete a 


Alternate current — ; 


Fowler and Oo.... : 44, £14893 0 0 

Siemens and Oo. spect ee 14} 0°0 

Manchester Edison Swan’Co. 12,446 0:0 

Electric Construction Co. ... 11,755 : 0.0 

Brush* ..., ae ws Fo wed oe 8,922 OO" 

* Street lighting not included. 
Continuous current :— 

Electric Construction Co. ... 14,847 0 0 

Parker, T., Ltd. (accepted)... 14,200 0 0 | 
Darrrorp. — For pone and other work at the 

infirmary of the workhouse :— 

Naylor, J. B.,and Son, Rochester... £3853 0 0 

Webb, S., Sidcup <a Be Mee 248 0 0 

Clifford, C., Dartford... 248 0 0 

Miller, P., Dartford ... 215 0 0 

Martin, T., Dartford... 139 0 6 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS UNDER THE 


a 


; NEW LONDON ACT. 


yy HEN a tree has been growing for 
: many years under artificial conditions, 


and when those conditions are suddenly 


WW 


changed, it takes some time to adapt itself to 
the altered surroundings. A wall, perhaps, 
which prevented one of its branches from 

reading has been pulled down; but fresh 


_ obstacles have been set up which will inter- 


at first. 
and twigs where it did so before, and hardly 


shoe 


fere with the growth of some others of its 
limbs. ‘The tree does not seem to realise it 
It goes on vainly sending out leaves 


ventures on growing a bud where it has for 


the first time plenty of room. ‘Such a tree is 
architectural custom ; and such a change of 


 eonditions is that from the last London 


> 


‘ 
. 


' in others. 


Building Act to- the. present one. As to 
public buildings in particular, there is more 
‘regulation in some points and more liberty 
These buildings form a class’by 


_ themselyes, and those architects who are 


specially’ concerned with them may find it 
useful to’ have an outline memorandum of 


_ what is and what is not allowable in the new 
' state of affairs. The rules and restrictions, 


indeed, they are sure, sooner or later, to learn 


_ from the district surveyor ; but some of the 
_ new permissions might easily be overlooked. 


A ‘‘ public building” is defined under the 


Act of 1894 to be a church, chapel, «r place 


= 


of public worship; a school or college; a 


‘hospital, workhouse, public theatre, hall, 
concert - room, ballroom, lecture - room, 
dibrary or exhibition room, or publié 


q a of assembly ; also a building used 


or any other public purpose. And, in 
addition to the subjects named in this 
list, any hotel, lodging-house,» refuge, or 
shelter containing more than 250,000c.ft., or 


_ haying sleeping accommodation for more 


than 100 persons, also becomes a public 
building. There are certain rules which 
apply to all public buildings; there are 
certain others which only apply to special 


_ kinds. * All public buildings must have the 
_ floors of the lobbies; corridors, passages, 
and landings, and also the flights of stairs, 


ports of fire - resisting materials. 


_ exhibition 


of fire-resisting materials, carried: by sup- 
New 
churches, chapels, public halls, lecture or 
rooms, and public places of 


assembly must also have their stairs and 


‘passages formed as directed in Section 80, 


‘The staircases, that is, must be inclosed by. 
 9in, walls, the treads..must be of. uniform 
_ width, the staircases, corridors, and passages 


must be. at least. 4ft. Gin. wide (unless not 


More than 200 persons are to» be accom~ 
_ modated), and for every hundred persons 
_oyer 400 they’ are to be 6in.' wider. ‘A 


‘separate means of exit, communicating 


directly with the street, is to be provided 


_ from each ‘gallery ; and all doors are to open 


outwards, with no outside locks or bolts 


en them. These regulations also apply 


to additions or alterations by which increased 


accommodation is given to existing churches, 
chapels, or ‘other buildings 


for public 
assembly. 

' Suppose, however, that this place of public 
assembly is licensed for music, as such places, 
with the exception of chapels, very com- 
monly are; or suppose, again, that it 1s to be 
used as a theatre. Then there come into 
force—not under the Building Act of 1894, 
but under the London County Council’s 


Regulations, dated Feb. 9, 1892—a further 


and much more exacting set of rules. The 
steps, if of stone, must be square, and not of 
Spandrel section ; the risers must not be more 
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than 6in. high, and the flights must each con- 
tain not more than 12 or less than three steps. 
All landings shall be ‘“square’’ on plan, 
though it is hard to suppose that it is intended 
to prohibit oblong ones whose narrowest side 
is at least equal to the width of the stairs. 
But the rules as to stairs and passages are 
relatively a small matter in buildings to be 
licensed for musical or theatrical purposes. 
Stringent as they are, they’are easy of appli- 
cation as compared with those about the site, 
the floor levels, and other primary matters. 
Half the boundaries of the site must abut on 
public thoroughfares, whose minimum width 
is prescribed. The site ‘‘ must not be within 
20ft. of any windows or other openings over- 
looking the site’’—a clause which might be 
argued about as’ long as the ‘‘ black and 
white horses”? bequeathed in the will which 
Martinus Scriblerus describes. The floor of 
the pit, or of the stalls where there is no pit, 
must not be more than 6in..above the street 
level at the principal entrance, and there are 
other conditions ‘* too numerous to mention.” 
The sum of the whole matter is that there 
are now at least three sorts of public build- 
ings, with three different: sets of rules for 
them. Schools, colleges, and libraries, along 
with hospitals, workhouses, and large:hotels, 
may roughly’ be said to form one’ class. 
Churches, chapels; and ‘places of public 
assembly not licensed for music form another 
class; while the third consists of theatres, 
music-halls, and places ‘‘ for public dancing, 
music, or other public entertainment of the 
like kind.” ; 
With the exception of churches and chapels, 
no public building: may now be built, or be 
increased to, a greater height than 80ft., 
exclusive of towers and of two stories in the 
roof. The London’ County Council, how- 
ever, haye power to permit departures from 
this rule. Public buildings must not have 
roofs making a greater angle than 75° with 
the horizon; but this: does not apply’ to 
towers, turrets, or spires. Apparently the 
clause would prevent curved roofs, like that 
of the Grosvenor Hotel; and if interpreted 
strictly, it would make it impossible to build 
another dome like the external one of St. 
Paul’s. Unless the prohibition is allowed to 
become a dead’ letter, we may probably hear 
more of it in connection with the domical 
roofs which our Renaissance friends are sure 
to design in the ‘future, as in the past; but 
the County Council have reserved to them- 
selyes no power of dispensation here. 
Wooden , bargeboards. and “cornices are per- 
mitted under the new Act to certain houses, 
but not to public buildings. “No cornices 
must project more than 2ft. 6in. over the 
public way ;so that architects who go in for 
deep shadows.as a crowning feature to their 
elevations will have to-set their buildings 
back. Window. and door frames may now 
be flush with the outside of the brickwork. 
There is a gain’in liberty here, and a still 
greater one in'the'case of corbelled-out oriels 
and: tarrets.' Under*the old Act,.-spécial 


permission had ‘always to be obtained for 


these: “Under ‘the new one, they’ can be 
built;: subject*to* certain regulations, as a 
matter of: right. »They must’ not project 
more than 3ft.from the face of the wall. 
They must not overhang the’ pavement or 
public roadway more than a foot. They 


must not come within 10ft. of it, vertically. 


They must: not* be within 4ft. of the centre 
line of the nearest party-wall; and the total 
length of the projections must not be more 
than three-fifths of ‘the length of the wall. 
It is curious that, with. all these’ exact 
regulations about corbelled-out oriels and 
turrets, the new Act seems to’ leave the 
question of balconies uncertain. They are 
mentioned along with cornices—in Section 73 
—as: things which must be bonded into 
the wall, and secured to the satisfaction 
of the district surveyor. But nothing is said 
about any limit to their projection, and the 
last paragraph of Clause-73 leaves it uncer- 
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tain, till the question is decided by the Courts, 
whether they have or have not to be approved 
by the County Council before being erected. 
It is'a pity that'the subject of architectural 
projections was left unsettled in this way; it 
would have been quite as easy to give definite 
directions about balconies as about: turrets 
and oriels. : 

Public buildings still have to be constructed 
tothe satisfaction of the district surveyor, 
but disputes can be referred to the Tribunal 
of Appeal. Neither the surveyor nor the 
Tribunal has power, however, to allow in- 
fractions of the various rules we have referred 
to in the course of this paper. Low-pressure 
heating-pipes may be placed on inflammable 
materials. A low-pressure pipe is one that 
has ‘‘a free blow-off.” ‘* Fire-resisting ” 
materials are now defined, and the definition 
must be rather ‘surprising to every one con- 
nected with insurance officesand fire brigades. 
First comes brickwork in good mortar ; then 
brickwork in good cement; and then cement 
concrete. Granite and building stones follow, 
and then, with no limitation, comes iron! 
After all that the architectural papers have 
done for the last quarter of a century to show 
the distinction between a fire-resisting mate- 
rial and a non-combustible one; after the 
hundreds of lives that have been lost and the 
millions of money that have been wasted in 
attempts to’ make fireproof buildings out of 
non-combustible materials which collapse as 
soon as they get red-hot, we find this popular 
confusion of ideas deliberately embodied in an 
Act of Parliament. It really looks as if the 
framers of the Act did ‘not know the difference 
between the properties of wrought and cast 
iron, and even between the better of the two 
and solid brickwork. Wrought iron eyen, if 
not protected’ by concrete or plaster, retains 
a good deal of ‘its strength, even at a white 
heat. © Cast iron, on the contrary; will not 
bear its own weight at this temperature. It 
is notorious, both in Europe and America, 
that the buildings that burn down fastest— 
whose destruction is a question not of hours, 
but of minutes—are those which depend on 
unprotected iron columns, especially cast 
ones. Yet here we have the collettiye wis- 
dom of the nation giving them a legal testi- 
monial as fire-resisting, and by implication 
encouraging. people to employ them, in spite 
of all experience. 


The London County Council, when in 1892. 


it issued its Regulations about Theatres, 
knew better. There, at any rate, it insisted 
on imbedding all constructional ironwork in 
‘« fire-resisting materials,” to its own ap- 
proval. We may be sure it did not mean 
that iron was to be imbedded in more iron— 
‘« fire-resisting”” though ‘the: new Building 
Act foolishly and mischievously defines it to 
be. What is meant was that the iron was to 
be imbedded. in ‘concrete or’ plaster’ or some 
other bad’ conductor” of’ héat, so that the 
temperature at which iron loses its strength 
might neyer be reached,’ or, ‘at worst, be 
reached very slowly.’ It is’a ‘rule which 
ought to be applied to structural ironwork in 
every public building, without exception. 
Under Clause 164 of the London Building 
Act, 1894; the London County Council has 
power to make by-laws on many subjects, 
and one subject, specified by name, is ‘‘ the 
protection of ironwork used in ‘the construc- 
tion of’ buildings from’ the action of fire.” 
The sooner the Council: takes action in this 
way, the sooner it'will counteract the harm 
which is arising from the amazing definition 
we haye pointed out. Letit begin with cast- 
iron columns in churches, chapels, and public 
halls—for that, probably, is where the danger 
is greatest. } 


BUSINESS AND ART QUALIFI- 
CATIONS. 


ROM the recent discussions that have 
taken place at the Institute and else- 
where on the qualifications of the architect 


"an 


Sy 


and the question of the recognition of rank 
between Fellows and Associates, it is very 
obvious that there is a large number of the 
profession who attach more importance to 
the business and practical aptitude of the 
architect than to his artistic merits or qualifi- 
cations. It has been the habit of the younger 
members of the profession to twit their elders 
who have large and successful practices with 
being merely ‘‘ business” or ‘‘ commercial ” 
architects, and the term ‘‘ suryeyor-archi- 
tect”” is generally applied by such of 
the younger ‘“‘blood”’.in a reproachful 
sort of way to men of inferior art calibre 
who have somehow or other managed to 
obtain a lucrative business. That there is 
some substratum of truth in this infra dig. 
view of the successful man of business there 
can be little doubt; for, with a few notable 
exceptions, these men have achieved success 
more ‘by their practical knowledge and 
business tact, than by any great qualities or 
merits as architects. Their executed works 
do not show them to have studied the higher 
motives or principles of their art, but rather 
to exhibit those qualities which please the 
ordinary client, and those astute principles of 
business which cannot fail to win success. 
They are generally good common-sense 
builders, who have mastered just enough art 
to design presentable elevations and work- 
able plans; they are skilled in compromises, 
in just avoiding what is objectionable and 
vulgar, and in not offending the super-sensi- 
tive nerves of the cultured artist, while 
taking particular care to keep in touch 
with the viéws of those in authority. They 
are particular, in fact, in steering a middle 
course between the modern zesthetic of the 
advanced school and the philistinism of the 
day, and in thus shaping their course they 
manage to offend none and please all. Voted 
tame or commonplace by the former, they 
yet find ample appreciation among the many 
of less critical tastes. The mediocre architect 
is generally on much safer ground than his 
brother enthusiast, who goes in for high-art, 
or for extremist. views. Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Brown, who tries to please by giving popular 
versions of English Renaissance or Queen 
Anne, is far more likely to win the confidence 
of his patrons and friends than Mr. Rapturous, 
who may be called an ultra-notionist in his 
designs. Extreme quaintness, bare walls, 
and elevations which affect the quaint sim- 
plicity of the old manor house with the hybrid 
Classicism of the early Georgian era, are not 
yet,. at all events, a marketable art. In a 
competition for an important public building 
in connection with the University Hall, we 
have an example of a particular cult, admira- 
tion for, and devotion to, the old brick archi- 
tecture of the last century. The competitors 
in this case were well-known and leading 
architects of a new artistic school, which 
seems to openly defy all the canons of 
Academical taste or rhythm which were 
observed a few years ago. We may smile at 
some of their designs, but we cannot deny a 
thoroughness and honesty of purpose in them 
which are not to be found in the work of the 
ordinary regulation practitioner, who aims at 
balanced and ornamental compositions of a 
very fair and respectable standard. Nor can 
we shut our eyes to the fact that the men 
who can thus dare to diverge from the 
beaten track are leaders of the artistic 
thought of the day, and are equal to the 
requirements of the . age. They are 
ready to break through the conyentions of 
plan, and are not adverse to use the most 
modern appliances and constructive methods. 
Sentiment, of course, plays some part in the 
artist’s motive and choice of style. At one 
time it was the Classic, at another the 
Medieval, at another the French, and lately 
the Old English home of Domestic sentiment 
that has found favour, and after all there 
must be a sentiment if we are to haye a 
genuine style expressing the feeling and 
aspiration of the age. Style without senti- 


thing, a kind of archeological literalism. At 
the same time, sentiment can be carried 
perhaps a little too far when it is made a 
cloak to hide actual requirements or inyen- 
tion—as when, for instance, an architect re- 
produced in brickwork a shapeless group of 
chimney-stacks which had originally become 
grouped together by accident, or when he 
copies the back elevation of an old row of 
brick houses in Drury-lane or Bloomsbury. 

The professional societies have rather 
quenched the spirit of art and encouraged 
red tape and officialism. As one of the 
speakers (Mr. Beresford Pite) said the other 
day at the Architectural Association dinner, 
the Institute had done little to further archi- 
tecture as an art, but had done much for its 
progress as a mere profession. The prizes 
offered by the Institute are often given 
to designs not for their originality, but for 
other qualities. Professionalism is the first 
consideration among those who unite them- 
selves together in a body. The rights of 
architects, their emoluments, their legal 
position and education, are subjects which 
receive the first consideration. The practical 
architect and the man of business generally 
assume the prominent positions; they. are 
elected on the council, lead the discussions, 
and give tone to the whole proceedings. 
With them practical knowledge and business 
requirements are everything, and the highest 
positions are accorded to them. Thus the 
line of cleavage between the practical and 
the artistic members becomes more defined. 
How these two opposite views of architecture 
can be reconciled is one of the problems 
which seem to inyite the first attention, as 
until this agreement takes place we do not see 
how two bodies-like the Institute and the 
Association can join upon any common 
ground of architectural education. Business 
capacity, integrity, and enterprise will always 
remain important factors amongst profes- 
sional men, as they are qualities which 
assure success in every calling. On the 
other hand, there are an increasing number 
of young men who devote their chief atten- 
tion to the artistic side of their profession. 
We fear there will always be an antagonism 
between the two classes from the very 
nature of things. Precision and method 
and practical knowledge are necessary 
concomitants among the former. Men 
of this kind will always place in the 
first rank of studies mathematical ac- 
quirements, surveying, valuations, quan- 
tities, specifications, construction, legal 
knowledge, &c.—just those matters which 
have little or no interest for men of artistic 
inclinations. The action of the Associates of 
the Institute in obtaining replies on the 
qualification for the Fellowship of that body, 
and the replies received, are important indi- 
cations of the divergence between the views 
of professional men on this question. Let us 
take a few of the replies from candidates for 
the Council. Mr. Ernest George, whose 
work is so well known and valued, replied 
that he is against restricting Fellowship to 
Associates, and was in favour of electing 
those whose work is of exceptional merit. 
Mr. Aston Webb is in favour of restricting 
Fellowship to Associates and those who 
had done really good work, and the latter 
should be the main qualification. Again, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes thought a man’s executed 
work is the one and only test that should 
be applied. Mr. Phené Spiers thought that 
integrity in professional practice was of even 
more importance to a candidate than excep- 
tional merit in design, and so on. Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse said his views were quite in 
accord with the spirit of the questions asked, 
and Mr. William Young thought the qualifi- 
cation should be the exceptional merit of a 
man’s work. Mr. Caroé also thought that a 
candidate should be judged by the quality of 
his work. Mr. Hadfield, the President of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects, replying as a 


ment would be a very. sorry and lifeless 


private member, decle 

were with the objec d 
‘‘He had been a member of th 
many years, and was now losing all confi- 


dence in what it is likely to accomplish, and 


if he had his time over again he would 
have been an outsider.” 


and was one of them. 
but a constructive art.’ 


tion to which we have referred, and which 
still exists among the profession. 3 
also prove that, despite what has been said 
and done since, architects are as divided on 
the question of what constitutes architecture 
as they were when the celebrated memorial 


was drawn up. If we analyse these replies, 


we find (1) those who believe in an examina- 


He fully sym-— 
pathised with the views of the memorialists, — 
“Architecture,” he — 
added, ‘‘is not a profession nor a business, 
These are lead- 
ing replies, and they show clearly the separa- — 


They — 


tion, (2) those who place professional integ- — 


rity and practice as the first qualifications, and 
(3) those who place the most confidence in 
the artistic merit of a man’s work. The 


latter is, unfortunately, not an easily-ascer—_ 


tainable quantity; it cannot be tested by 
question and answer, and can only be approxi- 
mately gauged by the aid.of photography. 
Not so with the other two classes; they are 


both ascertainable, and are easily-measured: — 
conditions, and hence they are naturally the — 


stronger, and appeal to the larger number. 
ave, moreover, a strong claim on 


They h ‘ 
the members of any corporate society. | In. 
the first place, it is highly necessary 
that integrity of practice should be ac- 
cepted as a condition precedent of mem- 
bership, and the man who can ‘point to 
a number of important buildings, public 
and private, he has carried out, no matter 
whether they are works of architectural 


merit or not, has a claim in the minds of 


the majority of people. It is, however, very 
easy to be mistaken about the latter. The 
buildings erected under his name as architect 


may, as it often happens, have been really 


designed by someone else—he may haye taken: 
the credit for the brains of another man. 


Not onlyin the design, but in the construction — 


and details; someone, an assistant perhaps, 
may have actually done the work, but his. 


name does not appear. We haye, therefore, — 


very little guarantee in this test of execution 
of works unless the actual authorship can be 
proved. Even the practical qualifications of 


an architect may be too easily assumed 


without proof. These are questions which 
ought to be settled, if the real qualification. 


of authorship is to be fairly tested. - Mia 


PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 


OUNTER-CLAIMS are often subterfuges to 


evade payment of professional charges, as 
when a client sets up a counter-claim against an 


architect’s charge for alleged damage he has sus- 


tained, for negligence or unskilful workmanship: 
that cannot be clearly proved ; but they are some- 
times very awkward, as when real negligence can, 
be shown or any damage made out. A claim of 


the latter kind has recently been made out against 


an architect at Harrogate, the proceedings of 
which appeared lately in.our journal. ‘The archi-- 
tect in question brought an action against an 


engineer at Leeds for the sum of £179 odd for ; 
professional services in connection with the 
erection of the defendant’s residence. The de- — 
fendant disputed his liability, and set up a — 


counter-claim for damages sustained by reason 


of alleged negligence and unskilful services. 
It was decided _ 
between the parties that the claim and counter- — 
claim should be referred to an arbitrator. — The: ‘a 
defendant gave notice that he would offer no ~ 
evidence against the plaintifi’s claim, but would ~ 
rely solely on the counter-claim. Expert evidence: — 
The arbitrator found — 
that there was due to the plaintiff the amount of — 
his claim, and that the defendant had sustained — 
damages to the amount of £244 odd, and he — 
directed that the plaintiff pay the defendant the — 
difference between the two sums, and that judge- _ 
ment be entered for the defendant for that sum, — 
and that the plaintiff also pay the defendant's — 


in the erection of the residence. 


was called on both sides. 
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‘costs and the costs of the award. This decision j 


-has an important warning to all architects, and 
ought to indicate to them the need of exercising 
great caution before bringing actions for the 
recovery of their fees. The report of the case does 
not inform us what were the nature of the damages 
_ the defendant had sustained ; but from what can be 
_ gathered, negligence and unskilful services were 
alleged, and what these were we can only con- 
jecture. If the bricks are not all of good quality 
—some are found not well burned or shaky—if 
the rain comes through the wallin places and the 
wall-papers become damaged thereby, or if the 
drainage is found to be imperfect and sewer- gases 
‘escape into the house, either of these defects might 
‘be made the ground for damages. The law pre- 
sumes ‘reasonable skill” tp be exercised by the 
architect ; but this is not a fixed quantity. A 
- man’ employed chiefly as a surveyor cannot be 
expected to: possess any great amount of skill in 
thedesign ofa house ora church. An architect 
whose business has been chiefly confined to 
design small dwellings, shops, and warehouses 
_ cannot be expected to show ‘‘reasonable skill ’’ in 
the design of a good residence or an hotel. Reason- 
able skill in plain building certainly does not 
imply reasonable skill in such things as 
a piece of decoration, as the design, say, of a 
chancel-screen. The law also expects reasonable 
“care.’”’ Now, it is equally difficult to define 
this or what it implies. What, again, does 
negligence imply? These have all relative 
meanings, as it is hard to say what kind of 
omitted duty amounts to negligence. 
_ In another case of architect’s fees, tried at 
Gateshead County Court, a Newcastle architect 
claimed £45 from the churchwardens and com- 
mittee of St. John’s for professional services for 
a parochial building. In this case the dispute 
turned on the cost. The building was originally 
to cost about £1,000 ; the architect had afterwards 
said the cost would be £1,260, and on this 
representation the defendant clergyman issued 
circulars for subscriptions, in which the above 
gum was mentioned as the architect’s estimate. 
The approximate estimate of the cost of carrying 
out the plans was £1,405, and the lowest tender 
sshowed a farther increase of £1,509, and the 
scheme was finally abandoned. It was shown 
that the architect’s fee was very moderate, and 
‘the margin of 10 per cent. between the approxi- 
mate estimate and thetender was not unusual. The 
judge pointed out that although the original and 
- gmaller amount bad been mentioned at first, 
when the new site was proposed the sum of 
_ £1,260 was spoken of before any estimate was 
-gentin. The defendant’s letter to the plaintiff 
was read by His Honour, who said it was ‘‘a 
3 insinuation without any justification what- 
ever to turn round on the architect and say that 
_ his work was valueless because they found they 
had rather more to pay. No professional man 
could be expected to do work for nothing.’’ 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff, with costs. 
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It is not a very uncommon thing for a client 
to refuse to pay his architect, when the 
cost of the work exceeds the estimate, and 
to assert, as was done in this instance, 
that the architect’s work is valueless. A very 
easy way of getting out of payment; and it is 
not always the architect’s fault that the tender 
exceeds the estimate. In many cases the excess 
of cost is due to large requirements demanded ; 
the architect has no alternative but to comply, and 
then to wait for results, and anticipate a little 
more liberality on the part of hisemployers. No 
doubt he is not always cautious in restricting 
the expenditure, and depends too much on the 
generosity of his clients when the tenders are 
received ; but his labours cannot be said to be 
useless. ‘They have enabled the promoters to 
arrive at a definite idea of what they require, and 
the cost of the building, and such knowledge is 
worth paying for. The judgment in this case 
will be a useful lesson to people who imagine 
that the architect’s design is of no value if it 
cannot be executed fora certain sum. No pro- 
fessional man gives his services under such con- 
ditions, except only when he expressly contracts 
to design and carry out a building for a specified 
amount, and makes this a condition of his claim 
to charge—a sorry position for any professional 
man to be placed in. 


RESERVOIR EMBANKMENTS. 


§ hens terrible disaster caused by the bursting 

of the Bouzey reservoir dam, a description 
and section of which was given in the BurLpIne 
News of May 31 last, has drawn closer attention 
to the state of the embankments of the other 
important reservoirs in France, and several inter- 
esting articles on the construction and strength 
of the latter have been published, or read before 
the various meeting of waterworks engineers. 
A summary from information culled from the 
official reports of the Ponts et Chaussées and the 
Génie Civil will prove interesting to English 
engineers, as affording a comparison between the 
methods of construction and sections of French 
and English reservoir-dams. The important 
reservoir of Torcy-Neuf, near the Creusot (Sadne 
et Loire), which feeds the Canal du Centre, is 
interesting, owing to the form and importance 
of its dam, and the system of the isolated tower 
for water outlet, a system now much approved of 
in France. This reservoir. was constructed in 
1887, its surface of water is about 410 acres, with 
a circumference of nearly 10 miles, the maximum 
height of water is 47ft. 6in., the volume of water 
being 1,929 million gallons. ‘The inner side of 
the dam is formed of a number of retreating walls 
of stonework at an angle of 45°, with intervening 
portions nearly horizontal embedded in a layer of 
cement concrete about 18in. thick. The embank- 
ment is composed of a natural soil of clay and 
sand—about one-third of clay to two of sand— 


placed in layers of 4in. thick, compressed to 3in. 
by means of iron horse or steam rollers. The 
soil, of a dry nature, was watered with lime in a 
very liquid state, or mixed with dry lime if con- 
sidered too ‘moist. The horse-rollers weighed 
about two tons, the steam-rollers weighing nearly 
five tons, their daily work of stiffening and com- 
pressing being 104 cubic yards and 650 cubic 
yards respectively. The average cost of this 


work was 2d. per cubic yard. The three outlet 
sluices in the water tower are closed by a new 


system invented by M. Résal, engineer. In this 
system the sliding friction is avoided by means of 
an ingenious arrangement of rollers. The sluice 
gate closing the culvert is arranged on the same 
system. The length of the dam is 460f€., its 
maximum height 53ft., and the thickness at its 
base 174ft. 
£36,000, not including £54,000 paid for purchase 


of lands, damages, and deviations of railway lines. 


ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 
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DESIGNING OF STEEL BRIDGES, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL:.—XIX. 


4 Meds principle of the method of sections, oc cf 

moments, and its applicability to the deter- 
mination of the stresses upon trusses and girders 
of the open web type may be now investigated. 
All the examples, of which a perfect legion are 
furnished by architecture, engineering, building 
construction, and the mechanical powers, depend 
upon the existence of two factors. One of these 
consists of a given weight, or of a given force, 
either original or derived, or, again, of a stress 
resulting from one or other of the two former. 
The other, which is susceptible in practice of 
numerous and various forms and modifications, is 
the normal or perpendicular distance measured 
from the weight or force, to the body, or any 
particular part of the body upon which the force 
or weight is supposed to act. A clear compre- 
hension, not only of the signification of these 
terms themselves, but of the manner in which 
they act and react upon one another, is essential 
to a proper and thorough understanding of 
the several problems which present themselves 
for solution in the everyday practice of the 
architect and builder. A variety of names has 
been given to this perpendicular distance 
which. separates the force itself from the 
body upon which it acts. It is in many 
instances the leverage, which must not be con- 
founded with the actual length of the lever, the 


lever arm, or simply the arm, as it is sometimes — 


plainly termed. It bears also a very close con- 
nection with the familar word ‘‘ purchase,’’ from 
which, however, it must be distinguished when 
necessary. Although the effect of the purchase 
no doubt greatly depends upon the length of the 
lever arm, yet the purchase itself is frequently 
more or less an ingenious and advantageous 
adjustment of the especial form of lever 


The total cost of this reservoir was 
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employed. In other words, a good purchase 
will enable the manipulation of the lever to be 
utilised to a maximum, while a bad purchase will 
reduce it to a minimum, and in some cases 
actually result in a loss of power. It is not 
sufficient to merely rest contented with having 
obtained a certain force or power, and a certain 
amount of leverage attached to it. Unless it is 
properly applied—that is, unless it has an 
adequate purchase—the practical result will fall 
frequently very far short of wkat has been 
expected from, and dictated by, sound and 
accurate theory. It is in the combination of 
theory and practice, upon which we have always 
so strenuously insisted in all our articles on 
engineering and architectural construction, that 
will be found that otherwise unattainable know- 
ledge which the progress of the age and the 
gradual dissemination of science has rendered 
well-nigh indispensable. 

Among the different descriptions of moments 
affecting the question of the equilibrium and 
stability of open web girders, the two most im- 
portant are the bending moments and the moment 
of resistance. If we call the former of these M 
and the latter Mi, we always have, when the 
conditions of equilibrium are satisfied— 


oY a Se el aeeee . (1) 


For a ‘‘moment”’ generally, if F be the force, 
whatever particular form it may assume, and 7 
the normal or line joining the force perpendicular 
to its direction or line of action, with the body 
acted upon by it, the equation becomes— 


M=Fx 2% (2) 


All moments may be divided into two classes 
—namely, right-handed and left-handed moments, 
for instead of considering only one moment, let 
us suppose that there are two or more acting upon 
a point or body. If the body be in equilibrium, 
or assumed to be fixed, it is evident that the 
moments will tend to cause it to rotate, some in 
one direction and some in another. Those 
moments which are classed under the category of 
right-handed tend to turn the body from left to 
right, or in the direction of the hands of a watch, 
and, per contra, the left-handed moments solicit 
the rotation in the opposite direction. For a body 
to be subjected to two or more opposite moments 
to be in equilibrium, it is obviously necessary 
that the sum of those acting in one direction 
must be equal to the sum of those acting in the 
opposite direction, or, what is equivalent, the 
algebraical sum of both right and left-handed 
moments must be equal to zero. Consequently, 
if the forces be represented by PRs. eds ssn, 
and the respective normals or perpendicular 
distances by a. a2 we have the 
general equation— 


Fy X2,+F,Xxa,+F,xa,+....Faxan=O (3) 


The method of sections is so termed because a 
sectional line or sectional plane is supposed 
to divide the truss or girder into two parts, 
the said line or plane passing through not 
less than two and not more than three 
members, unless the stress upon one of the 
members has been already determined. An 
example will be subsequently adduced, pointing 
out where the useful and convenient method fails. 
The whole rationale of it turns upon the principle 
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that if any number of external forces act upon a 
frame, and if that frame be supposed to be divided 
or completely severed by an imaginary plane, as 
already described, the stresses induced upon the 
members of the frame thus intersected by the 
plane will balance the external forces to which 
the separated’ parts of the frame are subjected. 


point 7and drawn parallel to 1 
‘F. It has been already pointe L 
ZCin Fig. 3 meeting the force line AB ir 
does not divide it into two equal parts, and this 
requires some little explanation. The original — 
force F in Fig. 2, equal to AB in Fig 


It is immaterial, with the exception of the re- 
striction laid down, where the imaginary section 
is made, and the points around which the opposite 
moments are taken have a very wide, although 
not altogether an unlimited, range, as will be 
apparent when the method is applied to an 
example of an open web girder. 

In Fig. 1, let P and P, be two members of a 
truss, or, for the sake of a simple illustration, two 
of the bars in the web of a lattice girder meeting 
ata point, C, the direction of the forces or stresses 
acting upon them being shown by the arrows. 
Cut these two bars in the points B and F by a 
plane, Y Y, at right angles to the plane of the bars 
—that is, of the paper. From the point A, as the 
origin of the rectangular co-ordinates, draw the’ 
axes A X and A Y perpendicular to one another, 
and A X passing through the point of intersection 
of the two bars Pand P,. Let 9 and 9, be the 
angles made by the direction of the bars with the 
horizontal axis A X, then whatever may be the 
position of the bars, we shall always have— 

P x sin. 9 + P, x sin. 6, = O, 
and— P x cos, 9 + P, x cos.6, = O. 


Taking AO and AB in Fig. 1 equal respect- 
ively to x and y, we obtain— 


z=Px cos. y =P x sin. §. 


The lines AD and AE represent the normals 
from A upon the direction of the stresses or 
forces, and, when multiplied by them, will give 
their several moments round an axis passing 
through the point A, and perpendicular to the 
plane of the co-ordinates. 

The principle, or rather a completely new 
application of it, first enunciated by Professor 
Culman, of Zurich, is exceedingly elegant and 
ingenious. It is very little known, soa simple 
adaptation of it will not be uninteresting to our 
readers. Similarly to the original system, it is 
susceptible of a very extended field of action: 
but its modus operandi can be fully demonstrated 
on a comparatively small scale. 

Let F, in Fig. 2, represent a force acting in 


ie ae 
resolved into two components, Z A and Z B in the 
latter figure, and into two similar components, — 
EE and DD in Fig. 2. Taking the components — 
O Eand O D below the line H—H, and from their — 
extremities D and E drawing the line DH and ~ 
EG, it will be found that— 5 Bios 


DH=AC, EH=BC, 


On the supposition that O E andOD were two 
bars supported upon two points at the same 
Jevel or in the same horizontal line, the lines — 
DH=AC and EH=BOC would represent the 
respective reactions at the two points of support. 
The same result was obtained, althoughin a some- _ 
what different manner, in the example given in 
our last article. Culman’s principle has been 
applied very successfully to the treatment of the 
steel arch, with respect to which we shall have — 
something to say upon a future occasion. — ; 

The following example will demonstrate the — 
application of the method of sections to f¥e parts — 
of a truss, and for the sake of comparison the 
same example will be selected as was investigated 
previously by a different method. 

Let Fig. 4 represent a skeleton elevation of the 


Fig. 4. 


simplest form of a triangular truss loaded with a. 
single weight, W, at the apex B, and pee 
that the stresses upon the struts AB, BC, andon 
the tie AC, have been already found by the 
method of the resolution of forces to be equal to 
BE = ED for the struts, and to EK for the tie. . 
It is required to check the accuracy of these 
results by the method of sections. Drawanyline, 
X Y, representing the plane of section, and cutting 
the strut A B in the point x and the tie AC aty. 
To determine the stress on AB we proceed as 
follows, by taking its moment about any point in 
the tie AC, except at the point A, wherethe strut 
and tie meet. The reason for this exception will 
presently become apparent. Select the point Jon — 
the tie A C, and let S equal the required stress on 
AB, and M its moment round the point J. 
Referring to Fig. 4, the lever arm, or perpen- 
dicular, let fall from the point J upon the line of 
the strut is F J, so that we have the equation— 


SxFJ=M. 


But in order to produce equilibrium in the stress, — 
there must be at least one other moment about. 
the same point, and that of the reaction R at A. 
Put this equal to Mi, of which the lever arm is 
mn, and according to the rules already stated, — 
the following equations obtain— . 


Fia. 2. 


the direction of the arrow upon a body at the 
point O, and in Fig. 3 draw the line A B equal 
and parallel to it. Take any pole Z, and join 
ZAand ZB. Through the point O draw lines 
EE, DD parallelto ZA and ZB. Draw HH 
perpendicular to the direction of the force F O 
and ZC parallel to it in Fig. 8, which, it will 
be seen, divides the force line AB into two un- 
equal parts. Take any points, 4, J, m, n, situated 
in the line H and H in Fig. 1, and through them 
draw the lines a), ed, ef, and gh all parallel to 
FO and AB. The moment of the force F with 
respect to these points will be— 


F x Ok, Fx Ol, Fx Om, Fx On. 


A reference to Figs. 2 and 3 will demonstrate 
that any one of the small triangles O ad, Oecd, 


¢ 


A M+M,=0. Sx FJ+Rxmn=0. 4 
ee 2 But by the nature of the problem, R = » 80 : 
e that inserting this value in the above equation, — 

B and solving for the stress, we have—_ 


gs-~Wxmxn 
2EI 


If the sign plus be taken to denote the moments © 
that are right-handed, and minus those that are 
left-handed, the former will indicate that the 
truss member is in tension, and the latter in com- 
pression, as found for the value of S. It is not, 
however, necessary to adopt any particular sign 
for either tension or compression, and the 
character of the stress can be readily ascertained 
in the first instance before employing the method 
of sections as.a check. To find the stress on the 
tie AC, its moment about any point in AB may 
be taken, with the exception of the one already 
prohibited. Let the apex B be chosen, and S; be 
made equal to the stress upon the tie, then the 


Fie. 3. 


Oef, Ogh, is similar to the triangle AZ B; so 
that, selecting the triangle Ocd for the purpose 
of illustration, for which any of the triangles are 
equally available, the proportion is F O, or briefly 
the force F. ; 

Fs ¢&@:: L202 07 


from which we obtain— 
Kx OL= 70 xed; 


that is, that the force F multiplied by its 
leverage or lever-arm about the point / is equal 
to the distance Z C—termed the polar distance— 
multiplied by the line c d passing through the given 


lever-arm will be equal to BD. Employing the 
same notation as before, we have— 
Po Me= s, x BD, 
and taking again the reaction to furnish the other 
moment of which the lever-arm is H B— 
;  M =Rx HB, 
from which two equations we obtain by a similar 
‘process— 
q Sere Wx HB 
, . ED 
If W be made equal to 30 units, then upon the 
same scale H B = 30 and BD = 30, so that— 


To prove the statement that the moment of 
5, may be taken anywhere on A B, except at A, 
let it be taken round the point E. The lever- 
arms are RE and EL, which give us— 
gv g,- Wx RE 
2EL 


‘But by the nature of the problem RE = EL, 
and by measuring them to the same scale— 
Beg 2 80 x 155 
hie, 2 MiB 
It is now obvious why the point A cannot be 
chosen for either of the moments of the stresses 
in the strut AB or tie AC. The reaction and 
the stresses still exist, but the lever-arms vanish, 
and the equations for the moments become— 
: M=.Mi = O. ; 
Whils, therefore, the method of sections is 
admirably adapted to be used as a check and 
for small examples, the employment of it for 
determining the stresses upon all the members of 
a large bridge or roof truss would be an 
exceedingly tedious operation, and one which 
would hardly warrant the amount of trouble 
_ incurred. 


= 15 as before. 
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A SPECIFICATION ANNOTATED.—XI. 


46. The three sets of drains are to be put in at 
_ different levels—the soil drain lowest, slops 
next, and rainwater at the top. The latter 
must not come nearer the surface than 12in., 
and there must be at least 9in. of soil vertically 
between the top of one of the other pipes and 
: a bottom of the next where they cross each 
_ other. 


_ Where drains are carried under a roadway for 
carts and other heavy vehicles, the topmost drain 
should be 2ft. at least under the macadamised 
‘surface; but in ordinary cases, where the ground 

over a drain is used for gardening or a pathway 
for foot passengers, 12in. under the surface as a 
‘minimum depth will be sufficient. 


47. The scullery sink waste-pipe is to discharge 

_ through the outer wall over a paved channel 

of blue brick 3ft. long. This channel is to 

_ discharge into a stoneware grease-trap, which 
__ is to lead into the slop-drain to cesspool. 


_ Ifa grease-trap is not fixed to catch the grease 
-Tunning in the warm water from the scullery 
sink, it will soon fill up the drain-pipes with solid 
fatty matter. The grease-trap should be fixed 
where the grease can easily be removed. This 
cleaning should be done once a week at least ; 
but the proper time for cleaning will depend on 
the quantity of greasy water passed out of the 
‘sink and the size of the trap. A small trap isa 
‘nuisance, and so is one from which the grease 
has to be ladled out. Every grease-trap should 
be fitted with a perforated tray with handles, 
so that the entire solid cake of grease may be 
-Temoved at one operation. It is necessary to 
Temark here that the trap must be fixed out of 
the reach of frost, for, being always filled with 
water, it will most certainly burst when the 
temperature reaches freezing point. 


48. Each w.c. soil-pipe and bath waste is to be 
_ connected with the drains only through an 
_ interceptor, which is to be fixed at the head of 
the drain where the pipes enter. Each inter- 
ceptor is to be of stoneware, with proper con- 
nections for waste and soil-pipes at one end, 
_ and for the drain-pipes at the other end; the 
_ intercepting chamber to open directly into the 
_ air, and to have a cover of galvanised wrought- 
iron perforated, or a grating which may be 
- securely locked. : 


__ The interceptor is a very simple contrivance, 
da most effective one for cutting off the foul 
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air of the drains from the inside of the house, 
as any gas which may be driven up the drain 
finds it way through the iron grating to the 
open air, and it cannot possibly get up the soil or 
waste-pipes as long as the grating remains open. 
Simple and effective interceptors are described in 
Messrs. T’. and W. Farmiloe’s list, pp. 196-197. 


49. Each cesspool must have two ventilating 
pipes of stoneware, 4in. diameter, carried 
underground to the garden wall where shown. 
The pipes are to be continued up the wall in 
ordinary 4in. iron rain-water pipe, the joints 
above ground being made good with iron 
cement. 


In Essex, where cesspools are dug in the Lon- 
don clay, some efficient method of dealing with 
the contents of the cesspool is an absolute neces- 
sity. First, when in use it should be well 
ventilated, and, secondly, it should be arranged 
so that the contents can be readily removed at 
frequent intervals. Some years ago the writer 
was consulted about the sanitary condition of a 
house which drained into a cesspool dug in clay 
soil. All the soil and waste-pipes were connected 
directly with the cesspool, there being no inter- 
ceptors of any kind. On opening the cesspool, 
which was 12ft. deep, and about 6ft. in diameter, 
it was found to be quite full of liquid sewage, the 
surface being covered withstinking, gaseous, frothy 
matter from 4in. to Gin. deep, the whole being 
apparently in a state of fermentation. The build- 
owner suggested that an opening 2ft. in diameter 
should be built in the covering of the cesspool, 
and that this opening should be filled with char- 
coal resting on perforated trays, so that the gas in 
escaping would pass upwards through the char- 
coal, and in this way become deodorised. The 
opening was made, the charcoal trays were fitted, 
and the gas came up from the cesspool ; but it 
stunk as badly as ever! In this case, as the char- 
coal was altogether ineffective, the trays were 
removed and an airtight cover substituted for 
them, the ventilation being effected by means of 
pipes taken up the walls of the house. It is, 
therefore, a matter of absolute necessity that 
where a house is drained into a cesspool, the latter 
should have direct free communication with the 
open air, so that no pressure may be exerted on 
the surface of the sewage in the cesspool. 


50. All soil from foundations, drains, and other 
excavations not required for filling in, forming 
terraces, or levelling ground, to be removed 
from the premises. 


It is usual to specify that all vegetable soil 
shall be carefully stripped off the subsoil, and that 
it be kept separate from the rubbish which gene- 
rally accumulates about a new building, so that it 
may be used for filling up flower borders and 
other purposes after the building is given up by 
the contractor. Forming the ground round the 
building to the line shown on the drawings may 
be provided for in the specification ; but this work, 
as well as forming paths, &c., is usually done by 
the building owner after the building is completed 
and handed over to him. ‘ 


BRICKLAYER. 


51. The walls throughout are to be built with 
hard, well-burnt stock bricks laid in English 
bond, with facings of red bricks of approved 
colour. No sandy, porous, or badly-burnt 
bricks are to be used in the work, nor are any 
broken bricks or bats to be used where whole 
ones can be employed. 


In building with bricks, sound, hard, well- 
burnt bricks are generally used for the internal 
walls, partitions, and foundations ; the outer walls 
are also built with such bricks, but they are faced 
with bricks of a finer quality and better colour. 
When good bricks are struck together smartly, 
they should give out a clear, metallic ring; if, on 
the contrary, they yield a dull, heavy sound, they 
should be rejected as being badly burnt, and quite 
unfit to stand the weather. A rough brick will 
take a better hold of mortar than a smooth one, 
so that for strong work well-burnt rough stock 
bricks will suit even better than smoother ones, 
especially where the walls are to be plastered ; 
to do good work it is, however, necessary that 
all the bricks should be burnt to nearly the same 
size. 

52. No broken bricks for concrete, or filling 
under same, are on any account to be 
delivered on the building until all the brick- 
work herein provided for is completed. 


If the contractor is allowed to deliver broken 
bricks on the site—and they may be bought for 
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a few shillings a ton at the brickyard—the 


architect will find that these will be used inthe _ 
walling ; in this case, several cartloads of bricks g 


broken, or bats and rubbish, disappeared in the 
walls, though they were specified for the concrete 
floors and roofs only. 


53. All external walls, where not weather-tiled, 
are to be faced with red stock bricks as pro- 
vided in No. 51. They are to be hard, selected 
of a uniform colour, kept free from mortar and 
other stains, and to be cleaned down and 
pointed on the completion of the work. 

Many of the red bricks now sold for facings 
are entirely unfit for the purpose, as they rarely 
stand our winters without falling to pieces. This 


remark also applies to the red moulded bricks. 


described in and sold from attractively-got-up 
catalogues. It is no uncommon thing to have to 
cut out some hundreds of facing bricks from a 
moderate - sized building, which bricks haye 
perished during the execution of the work, and 
the writer has had to cut out and restore several 
feet of moulded plinth and jamb bricks after one 
winter’s exposure. Before allowing any facing 
bricks to be used, they should be examined ag 
described for the rough backing bricks, and 
should also be soaked in water for an hour or 80 
and examined again. A truck-load of bricks 
consigned to the writer, examined when they 
were dry as they came from the kiln, looked 
fairly good building bricks; but after they were 
soaked for days by heavy rains, the bricks proved 
utterly useless. They were then like unburnt 
lumps of clay, and it was necessary to reject the 
lot! But for this accident of rain falling on 
these bricks, they would have been built into the 
walls, only to crumble to pieces in the first frost. 
A contractor should arrange with the brick- 
maker who supplies him that any bricks 
rejected as being unsound and unfit for the 
work shall not be paid for, and that, 
in addition, the brickmaker shall defray the cost 
of rail, carriage, and hauling on the worthless 
bricks. Manufacturers rarely do more than make 
some allowance for bad bricks; but the cost of 


transit is generally far greater than the cost of © 


the bricks. Manufacturers and railway com- 
panies have a knack of getting out of all re- 
sponsibility in such matters, and will be successful 
in doing so if the contractor is not on his guard. 
For example, an order was given to a firm in the 
Midlands for 30 terracotta chimney-tops. They 
were charged to see that these were selected for 


being quite sound and free from cracks, and also 


that the tops were carefully packed in straw, and 
securely fixed in the truck to avoid any damage 
in shunting. The pots were taken 180 miles by 
rail, and 25 of them were delivered smashed to 
pieces. The consignee objected to pay for 30 
tops when he got only 5, the broken ones being 
utterly valueless to him ; but he had to pay, the 
consignor’s terms being that ‘‘they were not 
responsible for goods delivered in good condition 
to the railway and broken in transit,’’ and the rail- 
way company declined to accept any responsibility, 
for the rate they carried the goods at relieved them 
of such responsibility. Here, then, was a man 
who paid for sound chimney-tops, for straw, and 
men’s time packing, and all railway charges, yet 
the manufacturer, packer, and railway company 
all threw the responsibility for breakage on the 
consignee, who never touched the goods at all! 
This system of doing business is practised every 
day, to the disadvantage of the purchaser, though 
in common fairness the loss should not fall on 
him, but on the manufacturer and the railway 
company. A contractor should in all cases buy 
his materials delivered in good condition to his 
nearest railway station, so that if anything is 


smashed the manufacturer can, if he pleases, sue . 


the railway company if they refuse to make good 
the damaged article. 
bricks, string-courses, or other specially made 
bricks are to be used, they should be built in as 


the work proceeds, for it is no uncommon thing aq 


to see such bricks omitted in rushing up the 

work, the contractor having forgotten to order 

them. These are inserted afterwards, to the 
detriment of the work, which looks patchy and 
discoloured, especially in the pointing. 

54. Care must be taken that the backing bricks 
bond with the facing bricks—that is, that both 
are of the same thickness, and bricks of dif- 
ferent thicknesses varying more than jin. must 
be rejected. 


There can be no efficient bond between bricks 
of different thicknesses. Where the backing 
is of rough stocks, and the front of rubbed 


When air-bricks, moulded — 


' facing bricks, it is not an uncommon thing | 


to see the facing fall away in great sheets 
from the backing, where the beds of the facing 
and backing bricks do not correspond. To make 
a sound wall, therefore, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that facing and backing bricks should be 
selected to suit each other for thickness. 


55. All dry bricks must be soaked before being 
laid in the walls. They must not, however, be 
too wet, but in that condition that they will 
neither add to nor take from the water in the 
mortar used for setting them. 


This is 3 very important clause, for bricks laid 
dry invariably absorb water from the mortar. This 
latter then falls to a powder of dry lime and sand. 
It is’ common thing to see bricks being laid in 
walling dry as they come from the kiln, with 
merely a bucket or two of water dashed over a 
few thousand bricks. All bricks should in dry 
weather be soaked for hours in a tank of water, 
and when removed from the water they should be 
put aside to drain, until no water runs from them, 
Brickwork carried up in wet weather is always 
stronger than that carried up in dry weather, 
so that all brickwork done in the dry summer 
months should be liberally supplied with water 
during the progress of the work. The writer 
has seen bricks laid in mortar, dry as they came 
from the kiln, under a burning sun; the mortar 
dried up and perished as fast as the bricks were 
laid, yet this walling was run up at the rate of 
from 7ft. to 8ft.in a day ! It is perfectly correct to 
say that the best brickwork—that is, the strongest 
—cannot be done in frosty weather or in a hot 
sun, no matter what precautions are taken to 
protect the work. 


56. All brickwork is to be set in full beds of 
mortar, and*all cross-joints and back-joints 
are to be filled and packed with the same; the 
facing-joints are to be raked out as the work 
progresses, to allow of pointing after. No part 
of the brickwalling is at any time to be carried 
up higher than 3ft. above any other part, 
except in gables and chimneys. 


It may be said that all ordinary brickwork is 
left half open in the cross-joints, and entirely 
open in the back joints. Bricklayers will not 
flush up all the joints with mortar even when not 
hurried with the work, so that it is usual to 
specify grouting with liquid mortar at every 
third or fourth course; but. this is, after all, 
‘‘jerry work,” and it encourages the bricklayer 
to work carelessly. The architect or his clerk of 
works should insist that every brick is well 


flushed with mortar in all its beds and joints. | 


In some contract brickwork done for the writer 
a two-foot rule could be dropped down its full 
length in the back joints of a 14in. wall, sup- 
posed to be built as described in this clause. In 
this matter of well flushing the joints, the archi- 
tect must take great care that his specification 
is carried out, and it is scarcely possible to do 
this unless he gives the work his own constant 
personal attention, or pays a clerk of works to do 
so. When pointing is not done as the work 
proceeds, it is generally done when the brickwork 
is Cleaned down. The facing joints should be raked 
out, to save clearing them out when the mortar 
sets. When the wall face is being cleaned down, 
the joints can then be pointed with puttty or cement, 
as may be desired. If raking out the joints is 
left until the general cleaning down, the mortar, 
which has set, resists the raker, and the joint 
will probably be only scratched out ; the pointing 
mortar will then, in a year or two, fall out of the 
joint. In specifying for the pointing of rough 
joints in walling, it is usual to require that the 
joints be raked out 1din. deep. Brickwork joints, 
which are much thinner, ought to be raked out 
gin. deep where they are in. thick. Where 
joints in rubbed brickwork are set in white lead 
or fine putty, raking out is altogether impossible. 


571. Pointing is to be done after all the brickwork 
18 completed and the houses covered in; the 
joints, which’ must not exceed 
have been raked out 3in. deep, are to be pointed 
with cement—no sand—tucked in under the 
upper brick, and projecting over the lower 
brick. The brick facings will be cleaned down 
and pointed as the scaffolding is lowered. 


Tuck-pointing with white putty is the usual 
finishing for the joints of brickwork in a town or 
city ; but in the country a ‘‘ weather joint ’’ of 
Portland cement is best. Sometimes the pointing 
is done with gauged stuff coloured. In this latter 
‘case the pointing of the entire building should be 


qin. thick, and, 


wise, if the pointing is carried on ‘‘by fits 
and starts,’ the pointing mortar will probably 
be of different shades of colour, and. the general 
effect will be patchy. All pointing should be 
done in wet or damp weather, for if it is done in 
dry weather, even if the brick facing is .wetted 
in the ordinary way, the pointing will crack all 
over and be quite useless. All mortars and 
cements are more or less porous, and excepting 
oil mastic, Portland cement used ‘‘ neat”? is, 
perhaps, the best material for making a joint in 
brick or stonework fairly watertight. If joints 
in brickwork are pointed late in autumn with 
mortar or cement mixed with dirty sand, the whole 
of the pointing will most certainly be destroyed 
by the frost. The only chance to save such 
pointing will be to do it late in the summer, so 
that the mortar will become dry and set before the 
frost attacks it. A clause might be added to the 
specification providing that all pointing destroyed 
by the frost within a year after completion of the 
work shall be raked out and made good by the 
contractor at his own cost. Where the times 
for pointing can be selected, then the 
spring months are the best, the summer the 
worst, and the early autumn next best to spring. 
But a contractor cares only to get his last 
instalment, and if he finishes” his building 
late in the autumn he will strongly 
advise that the pointing be finished too. The 
architect may let him do so, provided he agrees 
to make good all damage done by the frost. The 
writer has been assured over and over again by 
practical men that pointing, ifdonejust on the verge 
of winter, will be all right; but he has invariably 
found it to be all wrong, so that such an experi- 
ment, if made at all, should be made at the con- 
tractor’s sole cost. 


58. The walls are to be of the various thicknesses 
shown on the plans, the chimney breasts and 
all piers and projections are to be executed as 
shown, the dimensions in every case being a 
multiple of half a brick. 


It seems strange it should be needful to specify 
that the walls are to be built to the thicknesses 
shown on the plans; but contractors frequently 
take it on themselves to build thinner walls than 
are shown, for they think the thickness provided 
for quite unnecessary! This is common with 
partition walls. Of course, in a brick building, 
the thickness of every wall and the depth of 
every projection must be half a brick or some 
multiple of half a brick, to save useless labour in 
cutting the bricks. 


TE 
‘“‘OLD MASTERS ”” ON THE CONTINENT. 
—XXII. 
By Cuarres L. Eastiaxe 
(Keeper of the National Gallery.) 


is Witt the holy personages: of ecclesiastical 

history whose life and piety have been 
commemorated by painters from the earliest dawn 
of art down to the Late Renaissance period, there 


ig none more popular than St. Jerome. - Various. 


martyrs, popes, bishops, and doctors of the 
Church have been from time to time selected for 
representation, either as the subject of a special 
picture, or to supplement the composition of an 
altarpiece; but in many cases the choice may be 
traced to national bias or local tradition. In 
Germany and the Netherlands, in Italy and 
Spain—sometimes even in particular districts of a 
country—this influence is apparent ; and, in not 
a few instances, the recognition of a special em- 
blem, or the name inscribed on a nimbus has 
helped to associate an unidentified picture with a 
certain School. 


The presentment -of St. Jerome knows no such 
limits. The subjects of his learning, his seclusion 
and self-inflicted penance, have been treated in 
turn by the Great Masters of nearly every age 
and country. As a patron saint and Doctor of 
the Church, as a translator and commentator of 
the Scriptures, and finally as an earnest penitent, 
he figures on archaic panels and later canvas. 
His venerable features and flowing beard, his 
books and legendary lion, his cavernous home in 
the desert, his crucifix, and the very fragment of 
rock with which he beats his breast, have been 
depicted so often, that they are familiar to all the 
world. Even when represented as a cardinal— 
for which there exists no historical authority— 
there is no mistaking him. A pious tradition has 
invested him with that scarlet robe and hat, and 


done with ‘one mixing of stuff for pointing, other- | 


to explain them away. 
artistic heresy. — 


hac 
Stridonium, in Dalmatia, this remarkable maz 
was sent by his wealthy father, Huse 
Rome, where he is said to have studie 
Donatus, the well-known scholar and 
marian, In his youth St. Jerome seems t 
been no ascetic, and it is probable that h 
the pleasures, if not the follies, of his compan 
and fellow students. At what particular ag 
embraced the Christian faith is doubtful; but 
seems that after his baptism he determin 
travel, and in course of time he visited G 
Thrace, Pontus, Bithynia, Gallatia, ante 
docia. During a journey to the Hast he fell 
with some Oriental hermits, whose devoti 
zeal may have first inspired his religious « 
thusiasm. At any rate, shortly after his arriv, 
in Syria he retired to a desert in Chalc 
on the borders of Arabia, where he ape 
several years in solitude and study. The nature 
of his life during this retreat, the priva- 
tions and hardships which he endured, the 
remorse with which he regarded his former 
frailties, and the distempered visions to which 
a morbid seclusion and unnatural abstinence lent 
apparent reality, are described in his own epistles. 
In due course he returned to Rome, where by 
example and exhortation he did his best not only 
to convert heretics, but also to advocate a social 
reform among those of his fellow Christians who 
had lapsed into self-indulgence and worldl 
habits. His spiritual influence on women seen 
to have been especially notable, and he is credite 
with the first foundation of a religious sisterhoo 
After three years spent in. these efforts, 
Jerome returned to Palestine, and went to : 
with a confraternity which he had establis! 
Bethlehem. It was here that, according 
tradition, an incident occurred which expl 
and justifies one of the principal emblems of 
ideal portraiture. It is recorded that as he 
one evening at the gate of the monastery, a li 
approached him, limping with pain from a thorn 
which had run into its paw. The saint gently. 
raised the poor beast’s limb, extracted the thorn, 
and attended to the wound until it was healed 
The lion showed his gratitude by remaining with 
his benefactor ever afterwards, and on the story 
of this strange companionship, as may be sup- 
posed, several later fables were based. 5 
It is believed that the saint lived to an ad- 
vanced age. He died about the year 420, 
leaving behind him his Latin translation of the 
Scriptures, now known as ‘‘The Vulga 
besides numerous epistles and treatises 
theology. i, a od 
It would be dificult within the short limi 
of this article to enumerate, and impossible 
describe, the various pictures which illustr 
incidents in the life of St. Jerome, or in whi 
his figure occupies a dignified position amor 
saints grouped around the Holy Family. 
the National Gallery alone there are at 1 
a score, belonging to various schools an 
periods, ranging from Cosimo Rosselli 
Guido. In other collections, the subject ha 
been treated in turn by Wohlgemuth, Albrecht 
Durer, Lucas van Leyden, Ghirlandajo, 
Titian, besides a host of Spanish pain 
The Royal Gallery at Dresden contains a pi 
of St. Jerome by Rubens, which has been selected 
for illustration with this article. The — 
whose figure exceeds the size of life, is repre: 
as an aged man with white hair and beard 
scarlet mantle thrown round his shoulders 
partly clothes his otherwise naked form. — 
head is seen in profile as he kneels in pra 
before a crucifix. In the right-hand cor. 
the composition lies his faithful lion asle 
Rocks and trees fill the background of the 
It is a powerfully painted work of a soi 
academical character. The torso and limb: 
Jerome, modelled with vigour and accura 
remarkable for an absence of those red r 
lights which we usually associate with the fle 
of Rubens, and indeed the shadows here 
to coldness. In point of sentiment, the desigt 
dramatic rather than devotional ; but in a subjec 
so frequently and variously handled, all phase: 
art must naturally find expressioy. = 
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-. NOTES FROM P. ds. - 
Ah E Minister of Public Works has j 

._ lished the particular .of an import 
competition: amo. gst arch’ su.s for the re 
struction .of the Cour. des. Comptes, _ the 
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lilding destroyed by fire during the Commune, 
d whose blackened ruins, now covered with 
uxuriant foliage, produce a very picturesque effect 
on the Quai d’Orsay, just opposite the Louvre 
the other side of the Seine. The designs are 
be sent in by the end of August next, and will 
exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The 
jury will be composed of the Minister of Public 
‘orks, the President of the Cour des Comptes, 
several Senators and members of Parliament, and 
five architects chosen by the competitors. The 
premiums will be £280, £200, and £120 for the 
rst three best designs respectively, and five 
aus of £80 each will be awarded to the 
five schemes next in order of merit. The build- 
ing will occupy, the limits of the old construction, 
and the fagades on the river side should repro- 
duce the facades as they existed before the fire. 
All liberty is given as regards the internal 
arrangements. The Society of Architects puts 
forward certain objections to this competition, 
stating that, whilst recognising the general utility 
p competitions, it maintains that in the case of 
that proposed for the Palace of the Quai d’ Orsay 
the question is a special one, and that in the 
opinion of the society an appeal to architects is 
scarcely necessary. It is hardly the case of a 
new building, but the restoration of an existing 
one, for the particulars state that the facades of 
the old building should be reproduced in the new 
one; this being so, any architect appointed for 
the reconstruction of the Palace, inspired. by 
information afforded him by those who, from 
their duties connected with the Cour des Comptes, 
have a thorough knowledge of the necessities 
of the interior planning and accommodation of 
the new building, would produce better work 
than any which might result from the best 
organised competition; in the opinion of the 
society, this competition does not afford reason- 
able guarantee to the competitors, the task of the 
jury working on such a given basis becoming a 
most difficult one. 
~ Ina few days the Service of Civic Buildings 
will cease to exist, the decree placing this service 
te the direction of the Minister of Public 
Instruction being about to be officially published. 
The Service of Civic Buildings will therefore now 
merge into that of Fine Arts, and this old and 
much discussed question and service, which so 
often gave rise to much red-tapism and amusing 
incidents, will be left in peace until some new 
abuse or difficulty comes up. The present 
‘Director of Civic Buildings, M. Jules Comte, will 
be given a post of compensation, M. Henri 
Roujon remaining at the head of the Service of 
Fine Arts. 
The Congress of Sanitation and Practical 
Sanitary Science, organised by the Society of 
Sanitary Engineers and Architects of France, 
will be held in the Palais des Arts Liberaux at the 
Champ de Mars from the 8th to the 13th of July 
next, during the International Sanitary Exhibi- 
ion to be held in the same buildings. The follow- 
ing questions will form the subjects of the 
ceedings:—(1) Urban sanitation, treatment 
and utilisation of house refuse, rules and regula- 
tions for private streets, the evacuation of refuse 
water in small towns and villages, public baths. 
2) Dwelling sanitation, the proper uses of siphons 
n the interior drainage of dwellings, the internal 
rangement of dwellings, the necessity of a 
proper control over the sanitary inspection of 
dwellings, rational heating and ventilation of 
dwellings. (3) General subjects, professional 
instruction on sanitary matters, the unification of 
the methods employed in establishing sanitary 
‘Statistics, the interior and exterior sanitary 
angements of cheap dwellings. Allinformation 
yy be obtained from the general secretary of 
he congress at the Palais des Arts Liberaux. 
. The important question of demolishing the 
fortifications and military zone of Paris is again 
before Parliament. It is proposed to create new 
ular boulsvards, thickly planted with trees, on 
e ground now occupied by the walls, with large 


decided before © Exposition of 1900. 

The Congres. of English Naval Architects is 

now being held at Paris, the. meetings taking 
ce in the fine amphithe ‘re of the New 

mne. Vice-A“iniral wWharles Duperré 

welcomed the members of the congress, and 
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thanked them for having chosen Paris for their 
meeting of 1895. Lord Brassey returned thanks, 
and a number of interesting reports were read at 
the first meeting by members of the French School 
of Marine Construction, followed by others by Mr. 
William White, Director of Naval Construction, 
and Mr. Denny, on technical questions. The 
congress lasts four days, and visits are being made 
by the members to the Observatory, the Pasteur 
Institute, the Paris drains, and manufacturing 
works of Paris and St. Denis. Receptions will be 
given by the Minister of the Marine, by the 
Chamber of Commerce at the Hotel Continental, 
and by the Town Council at the Hotel de Ville. 


The 23rd annual Congress of French Architects 
is being held this year at Bordeaux. As usual, 
the proceedings commence with an excursion to 
an interesting town in the environs—this year 
the visit was made to Angers—and terminate with 
the distribution at Paris of the various awards 
made by the Central Society of Architects each 


year and the traditional banquet. Visits were. 


made to the Town Hall ot Bordeaux, where the 
marvellously-constructed staircase and magnifi- 
cent salons d’honneur called for much admiration, 
-to the new School of Literature, and to the 
interesting Cathedral of Bordeaux. M. Frantz 
Jourdain brought up the question of a mutual- 
aid treasury for French architects, and a com- 
mittee of seven members was appointed to form 
such a treasury. A communication from the 
provincial societies was read by M. Paugoy, 
asking for a better organisation of public com- 
petitions. Several interesting reports were read 
concerning the teaching of architecture in the 
provinces, the question of Government officials 
performing the functions of architects, pro- 
fessional duty, and public competitions. A well- 
attended banquet was presided over by M. Charles 
Garnier, architect of the Paris Opera-house. 


The congress completed its proceedings at Paris 
on Saturday, the loth, by the annual distribu- 
tion of awards to architects and others connected 
with building work. In the morning was held a 
general meeting of the Architects’ Treasury of 
Mutual Defence; in the afternoon the Minister 
of Public Instruction presided over the distribu- 
tion of awards made by the Central Society. of 
Architects, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, M. Paul 
Sédille, architect, first reading an interesting 
report on the annual proceedings of the society. 
The medal of honour was awarded to M. Frangois 
Dainville, architect at Paris; silver medals for 
Domestic architecture were awarded to MM. 
Aldrolphe, Camut, of Paris ; Minvielle, of Bor- 
deaux; and Thibeau, of Roubaix; the silver 
medal for jurisprudence was awarded to M. 
Degeorge, architect at Paris; the.silver medal for 
archeological studies to M. Chedanne, architect 
at Fontainebleau; silver medal of the French 
School at Athens to M. Chamonard; silver 
medal for studies of French monuments to M. 
Marcel Lambert, Paris. Silver medals are 
awarded to architects’ employés, to students at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and those of the School of 
Decorative Arts, and private schools of architec- 
ture. Silver medals for art industries to ap- 
prentices of the Municipal School of Architecture 
and Design, to the schools of masons and stone- 
cutters, building instruction, plumbers’ work, 
masonry, primary schools of drawing, and, lastly, 
building employés. This Society of Architects 
does a large amount of useful work by thus 
encouraging a healthy rivalry amongst the 
members of the profession, the students in the 
various technical schools, and workmen in the 
various sections of the building trade. In the 
evening members of the congress united in a 
banquet given at the Hétel Continental, and pre- 
sided over by M. Charles Garnier. 


The Academy of Fine Arts has just awarded 
six of its most important annual prizes. The 
Prix Houllevique, value £200, was awarded this 
year for the first time, the winner being M. 
Nenot, architect, for the building of the New 
Sorbonne. This prize was founded for the pur- 
pose of recompensing the author of the most 
remarkable work of painting, sculpture, or archi- 
tecture produced in an interval of four years. 
The Prix Brizard,-£120, for the most-remarkable 
oil-painting of a marine subject, was not awarded 
this year. ‘The Prix Lehmann, £120, was awarded 
to Mdlle. Elizabeth Sonnel for a water-colour 
exhibited at the Salon of the Champs Elysées. 
The Prix David was attributed to Mdlle. Chauche- 
foin for two miniatures exhibited at the Chamss 
Elysées; the Prix Desprez being awarded to 
M. Loiseau-Rousseau for his work of sculpture, 


‘The Poisoned Slave,’’ exhibited at the Champs, 


Elysées. ' 

The Town Council of Paris has just adopted | 
the scheme presented by M. Formigé, architect, - 
for the new columbarium to surround the crema- 
tory furnaces and chapel at the Pére Lachaise 
cemetery. The crematory monument belonging, 
to the town of Paris at Pére Lachaise was com-_ 
menced in 1886; a portion only has been con- 
structed, occupying about a third of the ground. 
destined for this building. The portion already 
constructed consists of the furnaces and a wait- 
ing-room for the public. The arrangement of 
the monument is as follows:—The basement is 
reserved for fuel and the firemen; the ground 
floor consists of the public hall and two rooms 
containing the crematory furnaces ; the large hall, , 
of a semicircular form, is covered by a very 
effective dome, high enough to hide the two 
furnace chimneys. The building, when com-. 
pleted, will contain an additional furnace and 
several smaller halls, forming family waiting- 
rooms. The cost of the monument up to the 
present has been about £10,000. At the present 
moment there are two columbaria at a short. 
distance from the building. The principal one 
contains 354 compartments built of stone, and 
measuring llin. by llin. by 19in. in depth; each. 
compartment is hermetically closed by a stone 
slab as soon as the urn is deposited, and before 
this stone slab is placed the metal plate destined 
to receive the inscription. The cost of this 
columbarium was 47s. per compartment, or 24s. 
per compartment and 23s. for the architectural 
decoration of the columbarium per compartment. 
The new columbaria will be constructed sur- 
rounding the crematory building, thus forming a 
complete necropolis, and consisting of covered 
galleries divided by a longitudinal wall with 
compartments on either side. A portion of this 
new building has already been constructed, and 
the cost comes to 54s. each compartment, or 20s. 
per compartment and 34s. for the decorative 
architecture. The number of incinerations is 
rapidly increasing each year; in 1894 there were 
216, and for the first four months of this year the. 
number is 75; in 1894 there were 2,247 incinera- 
tions of hospital remains ; for the first four months 
of this year the number is 1,062. The Paris 
Town Council has, therefore, the intention of 
following up the completion of the crematory 
monument as soon as possible. 

The demolishiag of the immense prison of 
Mazas is decided upon, and will shortly be com- 
menced. A large portion of the ground will be 
taken up by the new buildings of the Lyons 
railway station, the construction of which will 
be completed for the Exposition of 1900, The 
demolishing of the three State prisons in the same- 
quarter of Paris will open out this portion of the 
town, and give a great impetus to building work, 
and to as important improvements as have been. 
made since the days of Haussmann. 

Paris, June 17. ArtHuR VYE PaRMINTER. 
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LIFTING BRIDGES. 


FEW examples of these structures, one, for 

instance, at Copenhagen, existed before the 
erection of the chef d’uvre of this description of 
bridge, now spanning the Thames below London’s. 
Tower. As might be anticipated, since nothing 
succeeds like success, there are not wanting many, 
imitations of these yonts a bascule, some of a very 
recent date. Under all circumstances they possess 
some advantages over the ordinary swing and 
telescopic or draw designs, and under certain 
conditions they are endowed with peculiar merits, 
which unmistakably point to them as the proper 
type to be adopted. In the’ first place, they 
require no central or other pier, either in the 
midway of the canal or water-channel or in any 
part of the fairway. The planting of a pier in 
the waterway has always been a serious objection, 
—and very deservedly so—to the employment of 
the swing bridge. This objection is aggravated 
by the necessity which exists universally of giving 
to. the pier upon which the bridge swings pro- 
portions and dimensions of a comparatively large 
size. This is absolutely unavoidable, and the 
magnitude of the pier and the hindrance to the 
navigation, or whatever other traffic may pass 
under the bridge, are to one another pre- 
cisely in the same ratio. 
usually has the disadvantages of the draw 
principle with some of its own as well. In an 
article in the Burnprnc News of May 25th, 1893, 
under the title of ‘‘ Lifting-Bridge at Chicago,” 
we drew attention to some of the comparative 


A swing bridge ~ 


merits and demerits of these three types of 
bridges. As we have since not recognised any 
reason for altering the opinions we then ex- 
pressed, we shall not recapitulate. 

Granting that there exists, naturally, a little 
professional envy—mere ‘‘ friendly envy,’ as Mr. 
Pell remarked—among architects and engineers, 
yet it must be conceded that once any principle of 
design or construction has been proved to be 
sound and reliable, they are not slow to avail 
themselves of it. It becomes a matter of no 
moment who may have been the fortunate 
confrere to demonstrate its practical constructive 
application, for, while adopting the principle, 
each one is free to treat matters of detail and 
working arrangements as he thinks fit. The 
Copenhagen, Tower; and other lifting bridges are 
built of an arched form, and lift but one leaf at 
each support or abutment. They may be 
correctly described as demi-ponts a_ bascule, 
whereas the full title may be bestowed upon the 
example quoted in our former article referred to. 
There is another, operated by electricity, to 
which we shall briefly allude. ‘Che distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the latter is that the 
entire span is not divided into halves, but consists 
of one, and is wholly lifted from one abutment. 
It is a little curious to notice, in spite of the 
general recognition and adoption of a well- 
established prinviple of construction, how manifold 
are the forms the practical application of it 
assumes under the hands of different professional 
men. ‘There are rarely two designs exactly alike, 
and it is’ furthermore to be pointed out that this 
remark applies to the designs of the same archi- 
tect and engineer, and not merely to those of 
separate individuals. This result is evidently due 
to both a desire and a determination on the part 
of the one to eclipse and surpass what has been 
accomplished by the other,’ clearly proving the 
truth of ‘the things that they have done, but 
earnest of the things that they shalldo.’’ Various 
are the phases assumed by the applications of the 
principle. Sometimes it is a simple increase in 
mere size; at others, it embodies some novel 
method of, working or arrangement of parts; 
while again, a more economical distribution of 
material may be the goal’ aimed at and attained 
in most instances. 

A lifting bridge has been recently erected in 
Wisconsin which presents some particular features 
distinct from similarly built-up types. The span 
does not exceed 65ft., and it is composed of two 
leaves or demi-bascules. Instead, however, of con- 
sisting of a pair of arched cantilevers, as in the 
Tower Bridge, the main girders are horizontal in 
contours, and the upper and lower booms nearly 
parallel. Each half-span or cantilever is sup- 
ported not only ona pivot or hinge, as is usual 
over the abutment in all bridges of this descrip- 
tion, but is pivoted in addition to a long raking 
strut, which moves freely on a pin fixed to a shoe 
or socket at the springing of the support. The 
raking strut in opening and lifting the main 
girder has a common movement with it, and when 
the bridge is fully opened both are brought into 
a nearly vertical parallel direction. Itis asserted 
that this type of bridge possesses a superior uni- 
formity of equilibrium during the operation of 
opening and closing. A couple of men suffice to 
lift and lower it by ordinary hand-gearing, with- 
out giving rise to shocks or jerks of any conse- 
-quence. ‘he raking strut is attached to the 
lower boom of the main girders at about 12ft. 
from the free end or centre of the span, and one 
of its principal uses is to prevent any sinking or 
depression of the two cantilevers where they 
meet in the middle of the bridge. Some sinking 
and consequent tearing of the two leaves against 
each other must take place, but it is advisable to 
reduce it toa minimum. If not, the principle of 
the structure becomes infringed, and a double 
cantilever becomes liable to play a part of the 
role of the arch. 


Another lifting bridge, but of considerably 
longer span—namely, 112ft.—was erected in 
‘Chicago, and opened for traffic as recently as two 
months ago. It is the first of a number of 
‘Similar bridges which are to be constructed 
and worked by electricity in that city. It is in 
two leaves, and each cantilever consists of an 
open-web trussed girder, which is fixed to a kind 
of circular quadrant, the rotation of which effects 
the opening and closing of the bridge. It would 
be impracticable to describe the manner of accom- 
plishing this operation without the aid of the 
necessary drawings, which are of too complicated 
a character for insertion in our columns. While 
electricity is employed, in the form of two 
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TWO DORIC CAPITALS AT ATHENS. 
(From ‘‘ Athenian Architecture,’ by F. C. PENROSE.) 


dynamos on each side of the river, to raise and 
lower the bridge, compressed air is used for 
operating the accessory and smaller appliances, 
such, for instance, as the signals, automatic 
brake and safety guards. The two riverain 
motors are mounted conveniently on the same 
shaft, and can therefore be run separately or 
together, and are able to work up to 50 H.P. 
As the air-pump and reservoir for storing the 
compressed air are located on one side of the 
river, and it is equally necessary to employ its 
services on the other, it is conveyed across the 
stream in an iron siphon-pipe laid along the bed 
of the river. The facility with which a lifting 
bridge can be raised into space and taken clean 
out of the way of all traffic and obstructions of 
every kind isan advantage which cannot be 
over-estimated. 


CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 
By G. A. T. Mippuzron. 
I.—CLASSIC TIMES: THE DORIC ORDER, 


f his him who is engaged in designing upon 
Classic lines, a full. knowledge of Classic 
details, of their origin and of their development 


DORIC ORDER OF THE COLOSSEUM,. 
ROME. 


(From Taytor and Cresy.) 


from the earliest times until the present day, 
an essential, and this is very difficult to gain. The 
changes have been so gradual and so slight, more 
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_ || the orders themselves there is much doubt. — M 


is | it appears in Greece and Magna Grecia, ther 


{architecture of the utmost simplicity, 
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of subtleties of proportion than of bold divergencies 
of form, that a full mastery of them, and of the 
principles involved in them, is necessarily a matter 
of considerable time and intense application to 
the student who is just commencing this long 
course of hard training; therefore, if not to him 
who is already a past-master in Classic work, a 
sequential history of Classic details in which their 
application to modern uses is borne in view 
throughout will hardly come amiss, and it is to 
such that these articles, with information and 
illustrations culled from many sources, will be 
principally addressed. ay ti : 

As to the origin of most of the forms employed 
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DORIC CAP AND ENTABLATURE: 
SmaLL ORDER or THE PropynmA aT ATHE S 


1 
there is considerable uncertainty, and even abo 


authorities trace the Doric Order back 
rock-cut tombs at Beni-Hassan, in Egyp 
the long interval in date between their excav 
tion, about 2300 8.c., and the erection of t 
earliest known Doric edifices, renders this 

tremely doubtful, close as the resemblance is, 
especially as it is exceedingly difficult to accept 
the bud-capital of the Theban period in Egypt 
(1500-1100 8.c.), as an intermediate step. W. 


fore, the Doric may be considered as a f 
formed architectural order, eminently adapted 
the expression of power and solemnity. 
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THE BUILDING NEws, 
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- . TRIGLYPH AND METOPES FROM TEMPLE AT SELINUS. 


- Barts, and of great repetition, the whole effect }4:065 at Corinth to 5899 at Sunium, that of 
| depended upon the proportion of part to part, | entablature to diameter from 1°140 at the ennea- 
_ and upon the exact suitability of each detail for style temple at Pzestum to 2:200 at Selinus (which 
_ the place it had to occupy. has columns of only 4°361 diameters high), and 
- Within these limits the variations were con- | that of height of capital to diameter from °405 at 
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TWO VIEWS OF TEMPLE AT SEGESTA. 


siderable, as dictated by the object and skill of | Corinth to 570 at Agrigentum, while the inter- 

e designer. A glance at the table given in|columniations varied from 1-023 diameters at 
Gwilt will show that the proportion of height of | Selinus to 1-680 at Aigina, taking only examples 
the column to its diameter at base varied from | erected in truly Grecian times. 


: 
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Jn the minor details the varieties are quite as 
marked. As a rule the columns rested, without 
bases, upon a stylobate or platform of steps; but 
at Segesta there is no stylobate, and the lowest 
drum of the columns is shallow, and is of slightly 
greater diameter than those above, recalling the 
similar arrangement both at Luxor and at 
Medinet Habou, the earliest and latest of the 
great Theban temples of Egypt. At Segesta, 
too, the columns were not fluted, and at Solunto 
the upper two-thirds was fluted only; this in 
contrariety to the almost universal use of twenty 
shallow flutes with sharp arrises between them. 
The universal tapering of the columns and the 
almost equally universal employment of entasis 
are also traceable to Egypt, where the swelling 
was generally excessive when compared with the 
finely-drawn and all but imperceptible curve of 
Grecian work. The entasis, it may be remarked, 
was absent only where orders were superimposed, 
as in the Hypxthrum at Pzestum, when it would 
have been an eyesore. 

As to the capital and its annulets, the varia- 
tions in these are extreme. All consist, it is 


ORDER FROM TEMPLE 
AT SOLUNTO. 


true, of the simple echinus moulding, but there 
is a vast difference between the hyperbolic and 
parabolic curves, both of which were used, as 
will be seen in the two diagrams taken from the 
Introduction to ‘‘ Athenian Architecture’”’; and 
each of the other examples illustrated is of some 
slight variation. 

The abacus and architrave were almost always 
plain, though slightly raised circular discs are to 
be seen upon the latter in the Parthenon at 
Athens; and in the frieze also there is com- 
paratively little variation, the gutte being some- 
times cylinders and sometimes cones, but always 
placed in advance of the architrave, with the 
plane of which the face of the triglyphs agrees, 
the metopes being in the form of sunk panels 
enriched with carving. The termination of the 
channels of the ttiglyphs with a slight wave, 
instead of ahard straight line, is worth notice. 

The shallow overhanging cornice, with its 
dentules and guttz below, so inclined as to form 
a drip, and its simple corona on face crowned 
with the bird-beak moulding, is almost invariable ; 
and here the order ends, for the crowning member, 
whether ovolo or cyma, properly belongs to the 
pediment only, returning along the flank only to 
the width of the stone in which it is worked, and 
finishing in a lion’s head. 

The contours of the mouldings are always of 
extreme refinement, evidencing the greatest 
possible care, one or other of the conic sections 


* application of the triglyphs upon their face. 


se peeks aah na: 


being frequently used’; and, though not enriched 
with carving, save in exceptional instances (a’ 
carved leaf and dart will be seen upon the cornice 
bed*mould at Solunto—see “ photograph), it is 
tolerably certain that colour decoration was used 
lavishly. “It was upon the sculpture, however, 
that the buildings of the Doric Order in Greece 
mainly depended for enrichment, and, excellently 
placed in its simple setting, it was always the best 
procurable, whether in metopes or in pediments. 

As to the magnitude of the’ chango which took 
place when this order was used by the Romans, 
the accompanying illustration from the Colosseum 
will show. No longer used constructionally, but 
as an applied ornament, it had a different function 
to perform, and, besides. this, it was only one of 
a series of orders placed one above the other, the 
Doric-being’now very rarely used alone.’ These 
considerations led to the introduction of smaller 
members and of greater variety—in fact, to an 
abandonment of the simplicity which had charac- 
terised this noble order in its original home. The 
general proportions, to begin with, were consider- 
ably lengthened, anda base was added—usually 
the ‘‘ Attic ’’ base, but by no means invariably —’ 
that upon the’ Colosseum, with roll and-cyma, 
being very suitable to its position. The flutes, 
too, were more often omitted, and the capital 
largely altered, a neck moulding being intro- 
duced, and the simple echinus being replaced by 
quadrant and, occasionally, a cyma under it, 
with fillet between. The abacus, again, 1s 
moulded, and the architrave: often in three faces, | 
with a cyma moulding separating it from the 
plain frieze insthe Colosseum, or from a frieze 
of triglyphs and metopes in other examples—only 
the metopes now are in the same plane with the 
architrave, and are formed into panels -by the 
The 
metope sculptures, where introduced, are quite 
different in character, the distinct episodes form- 
ing a series round ‘the building, carved in high 
relief and -instinct with life, found in Grecian 
work, being replaced with skeleton bulls’ heads; 
“with wreaths attached to the horns, and all alike. 

As for the cornice,*it is changed. past recogni- 
tion, and consists of a comparative multiplicity 
of -members—more, in fact, like a Greek Ionic 
cornice than one belonging to the Doric Order. 

Of all the alterations, however, the most re- 
markable and best known is that of the contours 
of the mouldings, which are no longer conic 
sections but segments ofthe circle, either simple 
concave or convex, as in the cavetto and‘ the 
ovolo ;- or complex, as in the different varieties of 
the cyma. Less refinement was consequently 
possible ; yet they remained almost. invariably 
well’ selected,. and admirably suited: to © their 
position and purpose. 
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CARVING. AND» WOODWORK. 
EXHIBITION. t; 

ES specimens of wood-carving now on view 

at the Carpenters’ Hall, L»ndon Wall, in 
connection with the Carpenters’ Company eArt |! 
Exhibition, are instructive, as affording an idea | S¥illoche member and hollows. 
of the progress made in workmanship and artistic} The first prize for ‘‘ An Enriched Ogee Mould- 
design, and also givean insight into those ¢onditions | ing’’ is justly awarded toG. W. Redmond. The 
upon which success depends. A large collection |‘ornament is carved on the curved contour of 
of specimens done by the students of the Associated | moulding, and is folial in character and flatly 
City Companies’ Trade Training Schools, Great | treated, though crisply reliéved. The design is 
Titchfield-street, is also on view. Several prizes | well designed and clean, and is executed in pine. 
and medals were offered to the trade of cabinet |The subject was a sufficiently difficult one to 
makers and art woodwork manufacturers. The| exercise the artistic faculty ot the carver, and 
articles to be competed for were: ‘‘a chair for| Mr. Redmond has been successful in adapting his 
ordinary use,’’ that can be sold at’a price not|leafage to the ogee contour. Amongst. other. 
exceeding £1. The points of ‘‘artistic merit,” | carved work we may notice an over-door in 
‘‘golidity of construction,’’ and ‘‘ price’”’ were to| walnut with broken pediment and frieze, the 
be considered. A gold medal, silver and bronze | latter enriched with carving. The outline and 
medal, were offered.. To this invitation no|/moulding are good, and its carver, W. Curtis, 
response has been made. A _ hall-bench with | receives a third prize. A bronze medal is awarded 
carving, and a table, both combining artistic | to M. K. R.'Price for a boy’s head in high relief, 
merit and sound construction, were other| carved with much boldness and feeling. The 
articles proposed, but nothing has been received, | students’ works are numerous. From the King’s 
it appears, worthy of the prize. The condition | College Ladies’ Branch, Mrs. Atkinson wins the 
appended to these articles that they were to be | first prize and £2 for a carved’ chair, simply and 
ata price purchasable by those with small incomes, | artististically designed with carved back and seat ; 
and the guarantee required, that each competitor | MissJulia Carpenter athird prizefor tableandtray, 
will supply the chair or table at a reasonable | and Miss A. J. B. Clark athird prize for a square 
price, may have prevented many from sending | table with flat geometrical carved treatment: 
in. Economical construction. and ornament and | Several .specimens of carved panels, brackets, 
moderate price are deterring conditions, no doubt, | and other articles are by students of Great Titch- 
but we commend the Carpenters’ Company for | field-street, the subjects being optional. A cabinet 
introducing these requirements. Unless art crafts- | in walnut, with side brackets and, under-shelf, is 
men can be brought to consider the question of | delicately carved, and the workmanship excellent. 
cost, their productions will have little interest |Itis by R.C. Freeman. The top scroll pediment 
for the general public. One of the principal] is not finished by a moulding. We also notice 
objects the promoters of these competitive exhibi- | carved panels and friezes from the Hornsey School 


end of a church seat.” 
‘capital for a 4in. pilaster,’’. but obtains no 
medal. ‘‘A frieze for doorway’’ receives no 
prize; the requirements were that it should be 
placed 8ft. from the floor, and the carved work to 
be not less than Qin, deep, and 4ft. in length. 
We, indeed, see several friezes adapted for such a 
purpose. Miss Bartholomew wins the second 
prize—a bronze medal and £1—for a ‘‘ jamb for 
chimneypiece,’’. 4ft. by 9in., in oak. Though 
not an original design, there is- much merit 
in the sunk carved panel of the pilaster, 
the design being of the ascending plant 
motive,.in the Italian Renaissance style. The 
ornament is -refined. Several exhibits of 
pilaster: panels are to be seen in the collec- 
tion. J. Weston has an oak panel with fruit and 
ribbon, and ‘Thos. Colley takes a prize for a 
cleverly distributed and carved» panel in oak. 
The motives of the panels in some cases are not 
good. For the upright pilaster panel, the ascend- 
ing plant motive, rising from a calyx or a vase, 
seems to be the most logical form ;. for horizontal 
panels or friezes, the testoon motive, with fruit, 
trophies, shields, and other decorative devices, or 
the ribbon-and-knot idea, appears to be most 
suitable. The flat strap or bandwork, of Eliza- 
bethan origin, is another kind, but not so gener- 
ally found in the exhibits. A good specimen in 
oak of a frieze panel, a double testoon,, is 
delicately carved in low relief by S. W. Clarkson, 
and takes a first prize. Miss Leadbitter obtains 
a second prize for a nice folial design for a panel 
well distributed and of flat treatment, with a 
flower at each corner and in the centre. A third 
prize goes toJ. Denham for a frieze panel in deal, 
honeysuckle and scrollwork. 


In some instances the carving is too undercut. 
F. J. Perrin’s panel, roses in high reliet, for 
which a prize of £1 and certificate are given, is 
open to this objection, but exhibits much dexterity 
and artistic feeling. On the whole, it is a pity 
there are not more designs based on the simple 
Northern style. Sucha treatment is well adapted 
for panels in some situations, as table-tops and 
chair backs. These are geometrical in motive, 
and are composed of ribbons or scrolls as we find 
in Scandinavian work. There are a few creditable 
attempts at these patterns, but not always success- 
ful..* Thos. Colley wins the silver medal for a 
carved: oak frame. The outer -margin or border 


with undercut flowers atthe top, and in the centre 
‘uf which three cherub heads-are carved in high 
relief. The inner edge of frame is finished bya 


of frame is composed of very delicate scroliwork, | p 


mm 
want of harmony of colour. The Painte 
Company exhibit also a few decorated = 
papers. In the hall are several exhibit 
trating the trades.. The Tilers and Bric 
exhibit a model of a circle-in-circle arch 
structed in red bricks, a Gothic arch 
moulded brick camber arch. In the ¢ 
branch, Thos. Patchin shows several cle 
executed models, one of a Mansard truss 
partition, a raking shore, king-post truss 
Wyatt a model of geometrical stairs, with cu 
wreathed string for half-space landing. — 
mason’s work is represented by a full-size mo 
of groining springers, and a well-executed 
of the fan-vaulting to Cloisters, Glo 
Another exhibit represents a stone staircase w 
raking arch, ellipticalon plan. 

The exhibition is worth a visit. The © 
penters’ Company have undertaken a very | 
portant educational work, and these exhibits 
students of the Associated City Companies’ T: 
Training Schools show a decided improvement ii 
design‘and workmanship. The school of 
carving has been established by the Company 
conjunction with the Institute of British 
Carvers, and is carried on at the Conip 
buildings in Great Titchfield-street. By 
alliance of the carvers’ art with the constru 
tional trades, a certain degree of restraint 
necessarily been learned by the carver, much 
the advantage of the latter, and to the fur 
ance of the art. : ) 


CITY GUILDS.—IX. 
THE STATIONERS’ HALL. 


Bs D the elegant and simple spire of St. 
Martin’s Church, designed by Wren as 
foil to the dome of St. Paul’s, is located the 
of the Stationers’ Company. The compa 
thus insured by the skill of the great archite 
Sir Christopher, inspired these lmes:— 

Lo, like a Bishop upon dainties fed, : 

St. Paul’s lifts up his sacerdotal head ; cs 
While his lean Curates, slim and lank to view, — 
Around him point their steeples to the blue. z 

The little grim garden at the back of 
church was, for a century or so, leased to 
parish as a burial-ground, and when the Com 
recovered their garden the cost of removing 
accumulation of the dead had to be undertak 


poly of printing all books, and even now a- 
considerable revenue continues to be deri 
the annual sale of their almanacs, which 1 
tain their superior accuracy and trustworthine 
They are issued on Almanac Day, on or about : 
22nd of November, St. Cecilia’s day, when a 
feast is held. The copyright ot books is : 
secured by their being ‘‘ entered at Station 
Hall.’’ . Sate cae he ea 
The Hall occupies the site of Abergave 
House, whither the Stationers’ Company rem 
in 1611. Hansard’s ‘‘Typographia ’’ contai 
view of this mansion’ as altered for occu 
by the Stationers, the picture being printe 
the original block engraved for the Com 
This building, long in a bad state of repa 
destroyed. by the Great Fire, after which 
present Hall, of which we give a view to- 
was built in 1670. It was wainscoted in ~ 
by Stephen Colledge, the famous Prot 
joiner, who was afterwards hanged at Oxf 
1681.. It is his work now to be seen in the ha 
for which he was paid £300. In 1800 the e 
front was cased with stone, and the buil 
since then have in other respects been consid 
ably modernised. The chief part of decided 
architectural interest now is no doubt the great 
oak screen at the end of the Hall, with the two. 
recessed book-cases, one on either side of the 
trance, as seen in Mr. Sandell’s successful ph 
graphic picture printed with our plates herewi 
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etch of the doorway leading up from the 
I to the Business Room on the west side figures 
our sheet of block-printed illustrations, with 
© range of armorial shields of the wardens 
ed to the cornice of the wainscot dado skirt- 
the Hall. The windows of the Hall are 
with modern stained glass, the Caxton 
window being located at the end of the room 
‘fs cing the screen. The plate cupboards on either 
side of the Hall are contemporary with the 
panelling, and make interesting features in the 
apartment, as do the Jacobean settles shown in 


means his only professional achievements. Mr. 
Brooks is architect to the Diocesan Society 
of Canterbury, and is one of the consulting archi- 
tects to the Incorporated Society for Building 
Churches. The President then formally invested 
Mr. Brooks with the medal, adding: I feel sure 
of having your united concurrence with me in 
the act of handing to our distinguished colleague 
this Royal recognition of his merits.as an architeut: 

Mr. Brooxs, who was received with hearty and" 
prolonged cheering, remarked that the honour of 
a gift from the Queen was enhanced in value by 
it being bestowed on the recommendation of 
his brother architects. Speaking with evident 
emotion, he. added that he felt most keenly his 
pesition that evening in having to acknowledge 
the presentation, for he was, as they all knew, no 
orator. His memory recalled the distinguished 
men whom in the past he had seen occupy thesame 
position, and the felicitous language in which 
they were able to accept the gift. He would only 
say he should prize the honour immensely, and 
should treasure the numerous congratulatory 
letters he had received from outsiders as well as 
from colleagues in his own profession.. He- 
imagined most architects had at times felt great 
depression; at all events he had. done so, when he 
had compared his work with those great masters 
who had left monuments of their architectural 
skill, and he had often felt it would have been better 
for history had -he chosen some more humble 
occupation in ‘life than that of an architect’s. 
When he had studied such great works as Durham 
and Christ Church, Hants, both built by the same 
architect; Lincoln, Ely, Salisbury, and other 
cathedrals, the great collegiate churches, and the 
parochial buildings of the same class, and then 
looked at his own poor efforts, he felt what a gulf 
existed between that work and his. He attributed 
much of his shortcomings tothe little amount of 
training that existed in his days. It was true 
that he had from an early time the love of inven-. 
tion, without which no man ought to become an 
architect ; but where there was this natural gift. 
it could not become fruitful without systematic 
training and study. In his early days this great 
advantage did not exist. They had, it was true, 
Professor Donaldson’s lectures, but he could not - 
say they.gave the student so much insight-into 
their art as was necessary. But when he looked 
at what the Institute was doing for this purpose 
by its curriculum and examinations, he felt. 
that the young men of: the day had many 
advantages the older ones never. enjoyed. He 
was quite aware that anyone might pass these 
examinations without being. qualified thereby 
to become an architect. They were but a 
means. to an -end—the foundation, and not 
the: superstructure. If the student did not 
possess the natural genius that. was requisite, 
then no examinations could give it to him; but 
to those who went through this systematic train- 
ing given by the Institute with some natural 
genius would reach in a much shorter time the 
completion of the studies, and so would make an- 
earlier start in life on their own account than 
would otherwise be possible, and thus possess a 
great advantage over those who, like himself, 
had been educated in a tumble-up way. At all 
times he had tried to do his best, but now, 80 
long as he was permitted to use his pencil, he’ 
should strive to maintain the position that had ~ 
been awarded him so generously by his colleages. 
Mr. Brooks resumed his seat amid loud cheering. 

The Prestpent announced that in consequence 
of the presence of ladies and other visitors, the 
council had decided to postpone the considera-_ 
tion of some special business (the proposed creation — 
of a new class of subscribing members to be | 
termed ‘‘ craftsmen’) to a special meeting to be 
held. on that day tortnight, July 8th. The 
meeting,.. which had lasted less than three- 
quarters of an hour, consequently terminated 
without any further remark. 


aspirations and labours of the Company. Notice 
boards used to record the practical benevolence 
of the wealthier members. 

We hope to give other views from the same 
group of buildings before long. 


i 
PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD 
MEDAL. 


9 phir the sultry midsummer. weather, 

the meeting hall of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was crowded on Monday even- 
ing, on the occasion of the presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal to Mr. James Brooks, vice- 
president. "The President, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., occupied the chair, and 
much interest was manifested in the proceedings 
alike by the members and visitors, the latter 
including several ladies. The fact that Mr. 
Brooks’s name was passed over by the Councilrof 
the Institute last year in favour of the President 
of the Royal Academy, gave additional emphasis 
to the hearty cheers with which the recipient of 
this distinction was repeatedly greeted by his 
colleagues. 

The Prustpent,’ in making the presentation, 
remarked that Mr. Brooks was an architect whose 
works fully entitled him to receive the Medal, 
and they felt the greater pleasure in conferring 
the honour because the recipient was one of their 
own body. He added :—Mr. James Brooks is a 
native of Berkshire, from.the neighbourhood of 
Wantage. He came ‘to London about 1847 to 
study tor our profession, and became a pupil 
of the late Lewis Stride; a Fellow of this 
Institute. That he was a diligent worker 
in ‘the office. goes without saying; he. also 
attended Professor Donaldson’s classes at Uni- 
versity College, and became in due time a 
student of the Royal Academy, and attended the 
professional lectures. He commenced practice on 
his own account about 1852, at first—as was 
natural—in a comparatively humble way, but 
soon established for himself the career in which 
he has been so much distinguished, and in which 
he has enriched the neighbourhood of London, and. 
also. many country districts, with some of the 
handsomest ecclesiastical structures which have 
been erected during the’ past 30 years. A com- 
plete list of these buildings would be very 
extensive; I therefore select avery few from 
among the most striking examples, placing them 
approximately in the order of. their dates— 
namely, the Convent Schools and .Chapel of 
St. Michael, Shoreditch, 1863 ; St. Margaret’s, 
Lee, Kent, 1876; St. Peter’s, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, 1883; Sc. Mary, Hornsey, 1888; and 
St. John the Baptist, Kensington, 1892.* 
It, is evident that much valuable study and 
successful. practice must have preceaed ;.the 
first during the ten years which date from 1852 
as above mentioned ; and we may hope the last 
named on the list may be succeeded by a goodly 
following by the same hand. (Cheers.) The 
style of architecture which Mr. Brooks has 
chosen for the majority of his churches 
is either the Lancet, or else the Transition into 
Curvilinear which succeeded it. Ina few instances 
(one of them being the church at Hornsey re-. 
ferred to above) the Perpendicular style has been 
used very effectively. The treatment is in- 
variably vigorous, and with a simplicity some- 
what bordering on severity, particularly as respects 
the exteriors. This, however, is not the time to 
criticise, but to praise them, and they are worthy 
of it. Mr. Brooks’s fame, no doubt, rests mainly 
on his ecclesiastical designs; but they are by no 


ing St. Paul’s and Paternoster-row on the east, 
and ‘the Old Bailey, with ‘Jack Ketch’s 


seen a fragment of the ancient City walls running 
northward from the line of Old Lud Gate, 
destroyed November, 1760, when Blagden, a 
Carpenter, bought the postern for £148. To the 
‘South a rear view of the aforesaid church of St. 
Martin is obtained, with a row of the Company’s 
little ‘‘almshouses”’ on the west side of their 
garden. On the northern extremity of the Hall 
_heW:grounds have been opened up by the Dean 
hapter of the Cathedral, where spankingly 
modern houses have been built for the Canons in 
Tesidence. Many an historic, and more or less 
tumble-down tenement was removed, no doubt, 
© secure this manifest improvement. 


__ The Company of Stationers,’ first founded in 
1403, about half a century before the invention 
of printing, retain exemplifiations only of their 
Urst charter, as the original documents were 
destroyed in the Great Fire. They are the only 
_ London Company restricted to the members of 
_ their own craft, or members of the bookselling, 
‘Stationery, printing, bookbinding, printselling 
and engraving trades ; the Company, moreover, 
practise ‘‘the mystery or art” to which their 
ancient title nominally refers. The first Hall 
of the Guild, which existed long before printing 
‘was introduced, was located in Milk-street. Their 
rst Incorporation, granted by Philip and Mary in 
1556, dates May 4, 1557, and this charter was re- 
_newed by Elizabeth in 1559, amplified by Charles II. 
in 1684, and confirmed by William and Mary io 
1690, which is the existing charter of the Com- 
pany. The sole right of printing prymers, 
'psalters and psalms, as well as ‘“almanacks and 
prognostications, and Latin books used in 
grammar schools,’’ was accorded to them by 
James I. in 1603. rt, 

is The Stationers from early times became famous 
for their sumptuous state, and in attendance upon 
the Lord Mayor in his annual show—‘“ The 
‘comeliest personages of the Company ”’ attending 
his Lordship on horseback in velvet coats, chains 
of gold, and with staff torches to escort Queen 
Elizabeth from Chelsea to Whitehall. In a 
Superbly-gilt barge they visited their patron at 
Lambeth Palace when his Grace of Canterbury, 
ey inclined, brought on board hot spiced 
a e, and uns, and cakes and wine. ‘Heavy fees 
Were paid for this aquatic pageant to the arch- 
bishop’s servants. The bargemaster’s ‘bill was 
twenty guineas, and the charge for music. was 
‘£12, besides other expenses to enable the 
Company to “attend my Lord with fitting 
ate.”’ The only remnant of this festivity 
Epo ronags at Lambeth seems to be that 
Stationers annually present the Archbishop 
Canterbury with an entire set of their 
nacs. Over the gateway outside, and above 
e doorway in the hall screen, the arms of the 
ompany are carved—the Bible, the Glory, and 
he Dove—with the motto “ Verbum Domini 
Manet in iternum,’’ bespeaking the holier 


* We believe that Mr. Brooks’s first work was a house 
and shop, while his last is an hotel. In addition to the 
five buildings mentioned by Mr. Penrose, he has carried 
out several mansions in the country, many restorations of 
village churches, some new yillage churches, a large 
brewery in the country, some labourers’ cottages, large 
stables in Mayfair. Besides his church at Chislehurst 
and village hall, we may name churches at Grayesend 
and Folkestone; SS. Peter and Paul, Charlton, Dover; 
Coppenhall, Wybunbury, Marston Meysey, Mortomley, and 
others; convent and hospital at Edgware; several par- 
sonages and schools, and a mansion at Rondebosch, Cape 
Town. Among his London churches may be mentioned 
St. Columba, Kingsland-road, Haggerston ; St. Michael’s, 
Shoreditch; The Ascension, Lavender-hill ; Lewisham ; 
All Hallows (originally known as the Good Shepherd), 
Gospel. Oak; Holy Innocents, Hammersmith; the new 
chancel to Sir Gilbert Scott’s Early Church of Christ, 
Turnham-green, now in course of completion ; St. Mary’s, 
Hornsey ; St. Andrew’s, Willesden-green. The chief of 
his London churches is, however, St. John Baptist, 
Holland Park, which has nave, aisles, and transepts all 
vaulted in stone, and a rood-screen 50ft. in height; the 
design for the west front, made many years ago, and 
unfortunately not yet executed, is one of the: most- 
vigorous and charming conceptions, to. our thinking, of 
its class. We shall shortly illustrate Mr. Brooks’s chapel 
for Tonbridge School. 


TO —? —_—_. 
BOOKS’ RECEIVED. 

A Digest of the Law of Light, by Edward 
Stanley Roscoe, Barrister-at-Law. Third edition 
(London: Reeves and Turner), is a very useful 
summary of the law of light put in the form of 
articles with illustrations of the effect of the law, 
and with notes. We have often used this little 
handbook, and have found it easily consulted and 
concise in statement. Too many books on the 
law of easements are verbose and ill-adapted for. 
the practical man. Mr. Roscoe’s ‘ Digest”? 
gives in a few words, printed in large type, the 
main propositions ; and the illustrations and notes 
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| Walcott, M.A., F.S.A.; inventories of goods and 
chattels belonging to the church of St. Dunstan. 
The history of old families derived from the 
church monuments and records, descriptions. of 
Kentish churches, which are numerous and 
interesting, remains, domestic buildings, such as 
Ightham and Penshurst, and folklore areto befound 
in this volume, and every place of importance is 
classified alphabetically. The editors have spared 
no pains in the compilation of these notes, and the 
book is excellently printed and indexed. The 
lover of old churches, monuments, and places will 
derive much that will interest and instruct in this 
volume. NRE os %r: 
; : : 
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The city council of Manchester, at their last 
meeting, decided to make application to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction to the borrow- 
ing of £12,000, for the purposes of the Manchester 
Dwellings Reconstruction Scheme, 1891. . pie 


A county police-station, with eight cells for 
prisoners, is about to be built at Seaforth, near 
Liverpool, for the Lancashire Police Committee. 
Messrs. F’, and G. Holme, of Crosshall-street, Liver- 
pool, are the architects. ae aes 


The asylum and infirmary board of Montrose 
have accepted contracts to. the amount of 
£14,294 16s, 1d. for the erection of a {large house 
for private patients. ; 

Colonel W. L. Coke held an inquiry at New © 
Mills, Manchester, on Friday, by order of the Local - 
Government Board, into an application of the 
urban district council for sanction to borrow the - 
sum of £1,200 for the purchase of land for works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal, the council having 
obtained a farm of twelve acres for the purpose. ~ 


The town commissioners of Bangor, near Belfast, — 
have received an offer from Cap’ain John John- 
stone to present to the town his valuable collects, 
comprising natural history subjects, bric-d-brac, — 
ancient weapons, a sarcophagus of an early 
Egyptian dynasty, and a very large number of . 
coins, which would form the nucleus of a museum — 
for the town. Captain Johnstone further offered to 
defray cost of transit from Liverpool, and to give a 
subscription towards a hall. The yift has been 
accepted. CRRA y 

New building premises in High-street, Lincoln, 
are approaching completion. The contractors are 
Messrs. Pike and Bell. 1 Sana ok 


The Bishop of Lichfield was present at Acton 
Trussell Church, on Sunday, for the purpose of 
dedicating a two-manual organ, which has been 
built by Messrs. Nicholson and Lord, Walsall, and 
erected in a recess on the north side of the chancel. 


The new Congregational Church at West Hamp- 
stead is nearing completion, and will be opened on 
July 16. The church is a handsome red-brick 
building, occupying a site adjoining Hackney C: 
gregational College, yioteae 

The ancient parish church of Caerwys, Flintel i 
will be reopened in September, after undergoir 
extensive alterations and renovations, rende! 
necessary by its dilapidated state. The church 
one of the oldest and most interesting in the dioce 
of St. Asaph, and dates back to the 11th century 
The work which is now being done consists of t 
provision of a new roof, windows, and seating, ¢ 
well.as the repair of the tower. The total cost 
be about £1,000. Rs 


With elaborate ceremonies, the Harlem 
Canal, which connects the Hudson River and Lon 
Island Sound, passing round Northern New Yo 
was opened on Monday. The canal is expe 
greatly to assist commerce passing between Lo 
Island Sound andthe Hudson River, andthus dey 
the trade of Northern New York. 


On Monday week a meeting of the general 
mittee of the Walsall Hospital took place for ' 
purpose of considering and deciding upon Mes 
Bailey and M‘Connall’s plans for the restor: 
the parts of the hospital which were destro 
the recent gale, and for certain additions. 
medical staff having published a letter adve 
criticising the plans in certain particulars, ther 
a large attendance of subscribers. The chai 
mentioned that the plans had been adopted 
executive committee by 11 to 10, and that 
Mr. Whistance had been selected as the bui 
contract price being £2,700. Mr. Bailey th 
to Mr. Phillips’s objections. Mr. Phillips 
and in the course of a long discussion whi 
lowed delay was advocated and deprecate 
the end the motion was\agreed to, with 
suggested by the town clerk that there shc 
conference between the executive committ 
the medical staff, and that the former sh 
empowered to modify the plans in accordance W 
the suggestions by the latter. Mr. Whistance 
afterwards chosen as the builder, Mr. Lynex ra: 
an objection on the ground that his tender wa. 
less than Mr. Whistance’s. pee 


and modes by which they are lost are defined, and 
these are important sections. The digest will be 
found to be a complete summary of the law of 
easements, and all the more important decisions 
are noticed and a table of cases cited. Mr. 
Innes’s manual is a useful treatise on the subject 
for all architects and surveyors. A Digest of 
Briti h and Foreign Patent Laws, by Auvrep J. 
Bovuit, M.I.Mech.E. (London: Bemrose and 
Sons, Limited, Old Bailey).—This volume com- 
prises in a compact form the provisions of the 
patent laws of the various countries of the world, 
and will be found of value to all inventors and 
patentees and others interested in patent law. A 
patentee often finds it difficult to understand the 
provisions of the laws of other countries and the 
bearings of patents on them, and he is often ata 
loss to know how to proceed or which patents 
should be filed first. ‘Che International Conven- 
tion is dealt with. The laws of the several 
countries are arranged in alphabetical order for 
easy reference. The English law is first de- 
scribed, and these chapters should be well studied. 
The duration of patents varies greatly. In the 
United Kingdom it is 14 years, subject to pay- 
ment of fees; in Belgium it is 20 years; in 
Canada, for patents granted since July, 1892, 
6, 12, or 18 years; in France it is 15 years; in 
Germany 15 years; the same in Denmark. Mr. 
Boult’s work is an indispensable handbook to all 
intending patentees, and the information is given 
in a concise form. The new Catalogue to the 
Books in the Architectural Association Library, 
published at one shilling at the Studio, 56, Great 
Marlborough-street, W., contains some useful 
features. It is interleaved, allowing opportunity 
to write in the names of additional volumes which 
a reader may wish to consult, and is arranged in 
two parts—the first fifty pages being devoted to 
books under the name of *‘Author,’’ and the second 
hundred pages to books under ‘*Subject-matter.”’ 
The library is becoming one of great value to the 
architectural student, and a special feature is the 
olassified list of photographs by the late J. L. 
Robinson, Messrs. Bedford Lemere and Co , Mr. 
F. H. Cole, and Mr. G. G. Fleetwood.——A six- 
penny Guide to Puignton, illustrated by a map 
and thirty reproductions of photographs, has just 
been written by Mr. W. Exror Tuomas, M.J.L. 
It is published by W. A. Axworthy, of New-street, 
Paignton. It will be useful to visitors to the 
Torbay district, being up to date and readable. 
Mercantile Speller for Bankers, Merchants, 
Lawyers, Authors, Typists, &c. (London: R I. 
Bush, Fleet-street), is a book that will be appre- 
ciated by all business men engaged in correspond- 
ence, as well.as for literary men who wish for a 
ready means of testing their spelling. Dictionaries 
are, of course, available; but a large number of 
them do not group the subsidiary words or give 
all the derivatives. The work has been compiled 
mainly from’ Stormonth, Webster and Wor- 
cester’s dictionaries. The plurals are given. Each 
page contains three columns of words arranged in 
alphabetical order, and without the etymology or 
definitions, and these words grouped by placing the 
subsidiary words a little to the right of the leading 
word, and without capitals. -If there are two or 
more ways of spelling’ a word it is shown as 
‘¢ dramatise’’ or ‘¢ dramatize,’’ ‘‘ drafted ’’ or 
‘‘draughted.” Additional facility for reference 
is obtained by the indenting of the edge of the 
book, each indent having a letter, in the ledger- 
book fashion. In the appendix a list of words in 
groups that are pronounced somewhat alike, but 
have different meanings and spellings, is given. 
We believe the ‘‘ Mercantile Speller ”’ will supply 
a great want in every public and private office and 
in every house. The price is 3s. net. The 
Gentleman's Magazine Library, edited by GrorcE 
Lawrence Gomme, F.S A. Part VI. (Kent— 
Lancashire), edited by F. A. Mrine, M A. 
(London: Elliot Stock, Paternoster-row.) —We 
have received another volume of this interesting 
topographical repertoire descriptive of Kent and 
Lancash're. Kent, of course, occupies by far the 
larger part of the volume. It was better known 
to the writers of the last and early part of this 
century, and received more attention in the 
Gentleman's Library than that given to most 
counties.: The general résumé of ancient remains, 
present state and appearance, history, biography, 
antiquities, &c., is of interest. ‘The descrip- 
tions of plates illustrating Kentish antiquities 
are given here. The notes under * Canterbury,”’ 
from 1787 to 1860, on several antiquities and 
churches, are of special value. Amongst these we 
see a lengthened account of the remains of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, by the late Mackenzie E. CO, 


furnish every exception and cite every important 
point. This new edition embodies many new 
decisions on the law, and the appendices contain 
practical hints for the architect and surveyor, the 
plans which the Incorporated Council of Law 
Reporting have published, and all necessary 
statutes and forms for the use of owners, of domi- 
nant and servient owners, forms of pleading, &c. 
Hints on Chip-Carving, by Eleanor Rowe, 
with a preface by T. R. Ablett—third edition 
revised and enlarged (London: B. T. Batsford, 
High Holborn), is a new edition of the little 
guide published with the sanction of the Science 
and Art Department. Miss Eleanor Rowe has 
been a colleague of Mr. T. R. Ablett, the 
Director of the Drawing Society, on the Council 
of the Home Arts and Industries Association, 
whose chief aim is to revive the old handicrafts, 
and to train the eyesand fingers of workers. Mr. 
Ablett in his preface attributes to Miss Rowe's 
former book on ‘‘ Wood Carving’? much of the 
popularity of this branch of art in the Association. 
The work on ‘‘Chip-Carving,’’ which is the name 
given to the art of notching with a knife, describes 
the tools and methods. Many objects of home 
use can be decorated at small cost by chip- 
carving. Book-racks, letter-racks, boxes, chair- 
backs, photo frames, picture frames, bread 
plattens, paper knives, tables, are objects that 
can be simply decorated by this means. Miss 
Rowe’s little book shows how this interesting 
recreation or pastime can be acquired and deve- 
loped. Simple tools only are required. The 
authoress explains how these decorative effects can 
be obtained by simple geometrical means, and her 
first chapter on geometrical drawing ought to be 
well studied as supplying the motives of. all 
patterns. ‘The examples of the primitive Northern 
styles as seen in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland are recommended as being the simplest, 
and many illustrative diagrams and patterns are 
given of these, such as the veined line, recessed 
diamond, triangle, and other well-known patterns. 
Many effective borders based on arcs and circles, 
centre patterns, and panels are illustrated, and 
we may notice the simply executed but effective 
ornamentation seen on Swedish and Icelandic 
boxes. The chapter on ‘ Class Teaching ’’ will 
‘be usefully read by all managers of Board 
- Schools, technical schools, and we recommend 
Miss Rowe’s little book to all teachers and pro- 
»moters of artistic education and handicrafts. The 
price of this little guide is only one shilling. 
The Engineering Magazine (New York) for 
June, contains articles on ‘The Growth. of 
American Export Trade,’? ‘‘ Irrigation Surveying 
in California,’’ ‘‘ Practical Hints for City Offi- 
-cials,”’ ‘‘ The Ideal City Engineering Bureau,”’ 
and ‘‘Problems in Providing a Water Supply,”’ 
‘‘ Power, Heat, and Light in City Blocks,’’ 
“* Wooden Stave Pipes for Conveying Water,’’ 
“‘ Heating and Ventilating Tall Buildings,’’ &c. 
‘The photo-blocks are numerous and sustain their 
character for excellence. We leave any notice of the 
articles for asubsequent issue. Mr. Leicester Allen’s 
remarks on the insufferable draughts and discom- 
forts in the offices of tall buildings and the bad 
fitting of the window-sashes are instructive. 
They show that not only are these buildings dis- 
tasteful to the eye by their excessive height, but 
they are exposed to winds far more than buildiogs 
of four and five stories high. There is nothing to 
break the force of the wind—no trees or adjacent 
buildings to shelter them, and what is only a 
~‘“moderate breeze in the street is a fierce blast 
fourteen or twenty stories from the ground.”’ 
The lee side of the tall building may be, there- 
fore, overheated, and the windward side too cold 
to endure. This is the experience.—A Digest 
of the Law of Easements, by L. C. Innes, late of 
the Indian Civil Service, &c.  Fitth edition 
. (London : Stevens and Sons, Limited, Chancery- 
Jane).—The original edition of this work, pub- 
lished in Madras, was intended as a preliminary 
step towards the preparation of a chapter upon the 
Indian Code upon ‘the subject. The digest is 
founded on the treatises of Gale and Goddard, 
and the author has brought it up to date by 
quoting recent cases.’ The present edition is 
intended for English readers, and ig accompanied 
by a full index. The work is well printed and 
arranged in paragraphs for easy reference. 
Servitudes are first dealt with; easements by 
express grant, by implied grant, by prescription 
at common law and by statute law are defined 
and illustrations are given. Rights of water, of 
way, of support, of light and air. are discussed, 
and instances are illustrated which make the 
meaning clear. The extin guishment of easements 
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_ £0LD MASTERS’’ ON THE CONTINENT.—XXII. 
_ WE give this week the twenty-second of this 
- series of reproductions from paintings in Con- 
_ tinental collections, and the eighth from the Royal 
_ Gallery at Dresden, in Rubens’s treatment of the 

venerable ‘‘ St. Jerome’’ and his attendant lion. 

_ The picture is fully described by Mr. C. L. East- 
_ dake, Keeper of the National Gallery, in his 

article on p. 906 ante. In an article accompany- 
_ ing our reproduction of the ‘‘ Chapeau de Poil,’’ 
in our issue of Nov. 17, 1893, Mr. Eastlake gave 
_ a biography of Peter Paul Rubens (p. 648, Vol. 
» LXV.) : 
- os 

_ BLACKPOOL MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS: SELECTED 
Ber DESIGN. 


_ Tue architects have recognised the limits im- 
_ posed by the restricted nature of the site and 
the requirements of the building which is 
intended mainly for business purposes, and 
only in a very secondary sense for ceremonial 
and display. They have, therefore, avoided all 
_ unnecessary extravagance in either the external 
_ elevations or the internal fittings, and have made 
utility the first consideration in the disposal of 
_ the ground, At the same time a building of 
_ such importance necessitates a certain dignity 
dn appearance. Lytham-street, being the widest 
thoroughfare, was selected for the position for 
_ -the main entrance, especially as Talbot-square 
_ and Market-street were both valuable for shops, 
and the entrance, if placed in either of those 
_ Streets, would not have been atall central. The 
council-chamber is placed at the quietest corner 
_ consistent with good light. The council-chamber, 
‘committee-rooms, town clerk’s oflices, and mayor’s 
rooms are within easy access of each other, the 
other business offices readily accessible from the 
street, while the borough surveyor’s drawing 
office has a good light. Reference to the plans 
will show how these considerations have been 
_¢arried out. The plans and elevations are 
arranged so that they will easily be extended on 
the Market-street and Talbot-square sides. Shops 
would be placed on these sides, the upper floors 
and central part of plot being used for municipal 
purposes. The borough surveyor’s offices and 
_ the rooms for medical officer and sanitary inspector 
are placed close together because of thé continual 
_ necessity for intercommunication. The rate office 
is quite 4 separate department, and need not, 
therefore, so closely adjoin the other offices. Each 
hop has a basement, a lavatory and w.c., and 
‘would be found convenient in every way. The 
mayor’s rooms are mainly business rooms, but 
they are so arranged that on state occasions the 
two committee-rooms facing Talbot-square could 
‘be added to them, and the whole then forms as fine 
@ suite of rooms as the site seems to warrant. A 
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fourth committee-room is added on the second floor 
facing Market-street, so that if desired the room 
at the corner of Lytham-street and Talbot-square 
might be assigned permanently to the use of the 
mayor, and still three committee-rooms be avail- 
able. A small servery near the mayor’s rooms, 
and a lift from the kitchen on the second floor 
would be indispensable in case of banquets. A 
lift is shown for carrying coals from the 
basement to all the floors, and also for conveying 
food, &c., to the kitchens. The council chamber 
is arranged so that the mayor can easily retire to 
his own rooms, and the public entrance is quite 
separate from that for aldermen and councillors. 
On the second floor the caretaker’s rooms are self- 
contained, and quite separate, as they should be, 
from the mayor’s kitchens. The kitchen is on 
the top story, so as to avoid the disagreeable 
smells. The heating is by open fires, except in 
the corridors and halls, where high-pressure 
radiators, worked from the heating apparatus in 
the basement, are used. ‘The external elevations 
are based upon the style of the famous town-halls 
of Belgium. The architects estimate the cost at 
£7,773; or, 241,851c.ft. at 7d. = £7,053, and 
tower £720. 


CITY GUILDS, IX.: THE STATIONERS’ HALL. 


(Sux description and further sketches on p. 910.) 


HOUSE AT STREATHAM. 


Turis is a house containing 13 rooms, to cost about 
£2,000. The materials are red brick and tile, 
the porch being in wood, painted white, and 
covered with lead. The architect is Mr. Edward 
B. Wettenhall, A.R.I.B.A. 


FIREPLACES IN OLD HOUSE IN WHITECROSS 
STREET. 


Turse two fireplaces were from the same building 
—now pulled down—as the staircase illustrated 
in last week’s ‘‘B.N.,’’ and were referred to 


iaster pone over Fireplace in room on Stcond Hove 
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in that description, furnished by Mr. E. H. 
Martineau, who supplied the sketches. The 
smaller one is shown above, and the other 
appears on next page. 


BEXHILL DISTRICT COUNCIL OFFICES. 


Tuts building, which was opened by the Lord 
Mayor of London on 27th of last month, is the 
outcome of a competition promoted by the old 
Bexhill Local Board of Health, which, under the 
new Act of last year, has now given place to the 
new District Council. The original design, for 
which the present architect was awarded first 
premium, was for a building to cost £4,350; but 
the board, after careful consideration, decided to 
erect a building on a more moderate scale, the 
reduction of cost being chiefly confined to the 
plans, which, amongst other things, has two 
offices on the ground floor and a chairman’s 
parlour on the first floor omitted. The building 
is carried out in red brick, with Bath stone dress- 
ing, the total cost of which, including fire-engine 
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station, stables, and mortuary, &c., which are 
erected in the rear of the land, is about £3,800. 
The hall and corridors have wood-block flooring ; 
stone staircase, with marble handrail, leading to 
the board-room, which has a handsome dado, 
over-doors, &c., and carved frieze. Large stone 
chimneypieces form a feature at each end of the 
room, upon which are carved the arms of the See 
of Chichester and Earl de la Warr, whose son, 
Lord Cantelupe, is the first chairman of the new 
board. The opening ceremony is recorded upon 
a bronze tablet, mounted upon a handsomely 
carved oak frame designed by Mr. Stanley Young. 
The building has been carried out by Mr. Thomas, 
builder, of Bexhill, Mr. H. J. Hinston being 
clerk of works, and Mr. Hy. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Hastings, the architect. 
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EXAMINATION AT THE CARPENTERS’ 
COMPANY. 


HE annual examination for ‘‘ shop and out- 
door foremen,’’ &c., was held at Carpenters’ 
Hall on June 19-22. The company was again 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, P.R.1.B.A., F.R.S., Professor 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., and Professor ~ 
T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A.,as examiners. The 
following is a list of the successful candidates 
arranged in order of merit :— 

First Crass.—H. C. Grubb, silver medal; W. HH” 
Masters and 8. A. Switzer, bronze medals ; W. H. Betam- 
beau, Jas. Williamson. 

Srconp Ciass.—W. J. Bailey, H. G. Owen, J. 8. 
Knight, W. 8. Sharpin, G. 8. Woods, G. F. Hicks, 
Jas. Cluff, 
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CHIPS. 


The new chapel at St. Peter’s College, Radley, 
will be opened to-morrow (Saturday) by the Bishop 
of Oxford. The chapel has been built, at a total 
cost of about £12,000, from designs prepared by 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. 


It is proposed to place a stained-glass window 
and mural tablet to the memory of the late Sir 
Richard Meade in the parish church of Innishannon. 


At the meeting of the Wolverhampton Board of 
Guardians on Friday, the house committee re- 
ported that they had been advised by an experi- 
enced architect to consider the question of whether 
additional accommodation could be provided on the 
site of the present workhouse. They recommended 


that Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Birmingham, 


should be instructed to inspect the workhouse at a 
fee of 30 guineas, and report as to whether it could 
be reconstructed to provide room for 1,200 inmates 
to meet the requirements of the Local Government 
Board. 


An inspector from the Local Government Board 
opened au inquiry at Burnley on Friday into pro- 
posals of the corporation to borrow about £70,000 
Tor various schemes. Of this sum £30,000 is for 
surface water drainage, £16,000 for widening the 
main street, £12,000 for building a new refuse 
destructor and health dep6t, and £5,000 for extend- 
ing the electric light works. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., opened 
the new premises of the London Co-operative 
Leather Manufacturers’ Society, in Leroy-street, 
Old Kent-road, on Monday. Mr, Aneurin Williams, 
president of the society, stated that a few workmen 
banded themselves together in 1892 and commenced 
operations with £200 capital. They now employed 
65 men, and had a capital of some £1,600, and the 
new premises would accommodate 100 men. 


Before the examiners in the House of Commons, 
on Tuesday, the Bill of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company to amend their Act for 
the extension to London was considered with regard 
to an application for an additional provision to 
empower either the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Company or the Metropolitan Railway 
Company to construct an alternative line from 
Wembley to Kilburn in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Committee of the Lords that had con- 
sidered the Bill. Counsel for both companies jointly 
supported the proposal, and it was found that the 
standing orders had been duly complied with. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark (Dr. 
Butt) opened, on Wednesday, a new church at 
Dorking. Besides giving the site, which adjoins 
the old church, the Duke of Norfolk contributed 
£3,000 towards the cost of the new structure. The 
contract was for £5,700. The edifice, which is in 
the 13th-century style, occupies a commanding 
position overlooking the town and the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 


The Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., laid on 
Friday the foundation-stone of a new Sunday-school 
which is being erected in connection with the parish 
church of St. Paul, Thornton Heath, ata cost of 
£2,000. 
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Tux Royal Academy has lost two of its mem- 
bers during the past week—Mr. Joun Evan 
Hoveson, their librarian, and the painter of 
historical, Moorish, and domestic subjects; and 
Mr. Henry Moors, the most popular and success- 
ful seascapist of the age. By a curious coincidence, 
both were born in the same month and year, 
March, 1831. Moore, who survived Hodgson by 
three days, was six days his colleague’s junior, 
and both entered the Academy schools the same 
year, 1853. Hodgson, who was far inferior to 
Moore as an artist, obtained Academic rank 
twelve years before his colleague, at first dealt 
with domestic subjects, but from 1861 to 1869 
devoted his brush to historical pictures, and then 
commenced a long series of representations of 
Moorish and Arab life and scenery. His name is 
not to be found in the present Academy catalogue. 
He had considerable literary gifts, and his courses 
of lectures on art education and the biographies 
of painters as professor of painting at the Academy 
were reported in these columns, and afterwards 
published in volume form. He also frequently con- 
tributed to the magazines. The father of Henry 
Moore was William Moore, of York, an artist of 
ability, and Henry, with his four brothers, Albert 
(his junior by ten years, who died in 1893), Edwin, 
John, and William, all followed the same pro- 
fession. William Moore the younger alone sur- 
vives of this painter family. Since 1853 the 
name of Henry Moore has never been absent from 
the catalogue of the annual Academy exhibition. 
He was at first a painter of inland English land- 
scapes, and only in middle life began to devote 
his attention exclusively to marine studies. A 
large exhibition of his works was held some eight 
years ago in London, and at the Birmingham Art 
Gallery’s exhibition of marine pictures last year 
Henry Moore showed himself to be, both in 
fine drawing and delicate perception of colour, 
the first of living English sea painters. He is 
represented in the present Academy exhibition by 
five works, one of which, No. 642, “ Traeth Mawr, 
North Wales,”’ is a return to his earlier style. 
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On Wednesday week the Stoke rural district 
council sat for four hours to consider the twelve 
applications for the post of surveyor to the council 
and engineer to the Bucknall sewage scheme. In 
the end it was announced that Mr, Larner Sugden, 
®.R.I.B.A., had been unanimously elected, and he 
will forthwith open an office in Hanley or Stoke for 
the transaction of his duties, 


Dr. Joseph Anderson delivered, on Friday, the 
Jast of a series of ten lectures on archeology, which 
he has given during the past month in the National 
Museum of Antiquities, Queen-street, Edinburgh, 
ander the auspices of the council of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. Dr, Anderson, throughout 
the course, dealt with the general principles of 
archeology as related to Western Europe, but with 
special reference to Great Britain, and Scotland 
more particularly. The lectures, which were illus- 
trated by objects in the museum, were largely 
attended. 


. Mr. H. York has been elected as surveyor and 
anspector of nuisances to the East Barnet Valley 
district council. 


Architects and others will like a new non-cor- 
tosive, blue-black writing ink, just introduced by 
Mr. George Vickers, wholesale newsagent, of 
Angel-court, Strand. We have tried it, and prefer 
it to any, and feel sure it will have a large and 
lasting sale. 


The Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Middlesex, on Saturday presented to the 
public an illuminated clock tower with four dials, 
which has been erected in the Broadway, Crouch- 
‘end, in recognition of the public services rendered 
to Hornsey by Mr. Henry Reader Williams as 
chairman of the local board during a period of 
twenty-one years. The tower has been built from 
designs by Mr. Frederick G. Knight, and was illus- 
trated in our issue of May 25, 1894. 


Mr. Justice Vaughan Willianis gave his sanction 
on Saturday to the scheme under which the United 
Assets Realisation Company (Limited) is to be 
formed, to take over the assets of the Liberator 
Building Society, the Lands Allotment Company, 
and the House and Lands Investment Trust, 


A restaurant has been opened in the County 
Hotel, Grainger-street, Newcastle - on - Tyne. It 
has been fitted up under the direction of Mr, J. T. 
Cackett, of that city, the architect for the hotel. 
Mr, Thomas Weatheritt, Pilgrim-street, was the 
contractor; Mr. Cole, Clayton-street, N ewcastle, 
did the decorating ; and Mr. J. R. Charleton the 
electric lighting, 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 


. SOCIETIES. 


Braprorp Society or ARcuITEcTs AND Sur- 
vEYors.—The twenty-first annual excursion of 
this society took place on Friday, when the mem- 
bers paid a visit to the ancient city of York. 
After luncheon, the party, consisting of 32 ladies 
and gentlemen, were met by the secretary of the 
York Architectural Society, and conducted over 
the Minster, Guildhall, St. Mary’s Abbey, and 
other places of interest. The dinner took place 
at the Station Hotel, at which were present Mr. 
Wheater Smith (president), Messrs. H. Perkin 
and A. B. Burleigh (president and secretary 
respectively of the York Architectural Society), 
Messrs. T. H. Healey, Charles Gott, ©: H. Har- 
greaves, W. B. Woodhead, B. D. Fairbank (hon. 
secretary), John Hindle, R., Armistead, T'. O. 
Hope, B. Cowgill, James Young, H. Marten, J. 
Flew, Thomas Barker, C. E. Milnes, C. H. Gott, 
and A. G. Adkin, of Bradford. The health of 
the President and Secretary of the York Society 
were given by Mr. Wheater Smith, to which Mr. 
Perkin responded. Mr. C. H. Gott proposed 
“The Ladies,” and Mr. Armistead responded. 
The toast of the evening, ‘‘ The Bradford Society 
of Architects,’’ was proposed by Mr. Perkin, and 
responded to by Mr. Wheater Smith and Mr. 
Thos. Healey. The party returned to Bradford 
at eight o'clock. 


EprnzurcH ARcHITECTURAL AssocraTIon Ex- 
cuRSION.—The members of this Association, to 
the number of forty; went their annual excur- 
sion on Saturday to the Island of Bute. Making 
an early start from the Caledonian station, the 
party caught the Columba at Gourock, and were 
landed at Rothesay at half-past ten. From this 
place they drove across the island to the interest- 
ing old chapel of St. Blane, which dates from the 
time of Malcolm Canmore, and which was de- 
scribed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, the leader for 
the day. Thereafter a visit was paid to Mount 
Stuart House, over which, by the kindness of 
the Marquis of Bute, the party were shown. 
The architect having been Dr. Rowand Ander- 
son, the party had every opportunity of getting 
information regarding this beautiful residence. 


The great entrance hall, worked out in marbles, | 


was much’ admired. Returning to Rothesay, 
the party dined in the Bute Arms Hotel. Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, the chairman, proposed the 
health of the Marquis of Bute, whom he described 
as one of the most magnificent patrons of art in 
Scotland—of art in its very widest sense. He 
expressed a hope that the factor, Mr. Windsor 
Stuart, would convey to his Lordship their 
pleasure and satisfaction at their visit. Mr. 
Windsor Stuart, in replying, undertook to do so. 


LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHm0- 
LocicaL Socrery.—The annual meetings of this 
Society were held last week at Stamford. The 
country excursions in the neighbourhood com- 
menced on Wednesday week, under the guidance 
of the Rey. Andrew Trollope, the Vicar of Edith- 
Weston, near Stamford, and the Rev. Arthur F. 
Sutton, of Brant Broughton, near Newark: Most 
of the members arrived at Stamford on the pre- 
vious day, and inspected many places and build- 
ings of interest. ‘The town is exceedingly rich in 
its architectural remains. Five out of the six 
churches in Stamford are of considerable interest ; 
and the town contains ,also a few relics of the 
now nearly forgotten University with which 
at one period the borough came very near to 
supplanting Oxford. There are, further, several 
Medizeval hospitals and almshouses. The im- 
portant monastic remains of the church of 
St. Leonard’s Priory were visited. .It was 
rebuilt in or about the year 1080 by William 
of Carilef, the great builder of Durham Cathedral. 
The ruins, consisting of the west front and 
five arches of the arcade, are now used as a barn 
on the Priory farm. _ It has a rich doorway. Of 
the large number of hospitals or callises in 
Stamford, the most important is Browne’s 
Hospital, which was founded in 1480 by William 
Browne. The front has been carefully restored, 
and the rest of the quadrangle has been enlarged 
and partly rebuilt. The other hospitals in the 
town are chiefly of the seventeenth century. * On 
the Green Hillis the only surviving remnant of 
the town walls, The existing remains of the 
Norman Castle, besides the keep, consist of a 
piece of Norman wall, a postern gate by the river, 
and three fine Early English arched doorways of 
the great hall in the south-east corner. In St. 
Paul’s-street is'a gateway of the “year 1300, once 
belonging to the buildings of Brasenose College, 


Stamford; but in the case of several of th 
churches even the sites are now doubtful. 
Stamford attained a marked distinction by the 
meetings of Parliament in the town in 1302 and 
1309. On Wednesday, the 19th, the members 
visited the fine church of St. Mary, Duddingto 
which was almost ‘rebuilt in the 13th cent: 
but contains some Earlier work, and several in- 
sertions of the Perpendicular period. A peculiar 
feature is the situation of the tower at the east 
end of the south aisle. Tixover Church, Mb 
Early Norman west tower, standing away fro 
all. houses in the fields; that of Barrowden, 
recently-restored fabric, with fine 14th-century 
tower and spire ; Harringworth Church, to y pe 
the good Jacobean pulpit from Barrowden has — 
just been transferred, and the Bishop’s Palace, 
Jesus’ Hospital, and the parish church at 
Lyddington were also inspected, together with 
the churches at Seaton, Moriot, North Lappen- 
ham, Edith- Weston, and Empingham. Thelast- — 
named church will be reopened, after restoration, — 
on Thursday in next week. On the second day — 
(Thursday) the members drove to Burnock to — 
examine the interesting Saxon and Early English ~ 
church, and then returned to Stamford, where 
the corporation registers at the town hall, the 
noble Church of St. Mary, with its Karly Englis 
tower and broach spire rising to a height of 
163ft., were seen, and also Brazenose College 
Brown’s hospital, and the churches of All Saints 
St. George, St. John, and St. Martin. 
Friday a visit was paid to “‘ Burghley House by 
Stamford Town.”’ We 

Tue Herientc Socrery.—The annual meeting 
of this society was held at 22, Albemarle-street, 
W., on Monday, the Rev. Professor Lew 
Campbell in the chair. ‘The report was read by 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan, secretary, and in it'the 
council congratulated the society upon a session — 
of steady progress and good work. The most 
important enterprise of the year was a scheme for 
excavations in Alexandria, conducted under the © 
direction of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, and in concert — 
with the authorities of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. The council had voted the sum of £100 
towards the experimental excavations which 
might serve to show whether any substantial 
results were to be expected. Atter some months’ — 
trial Mr. Hogarth came to-the conclusion that for — 
all practical purposes ancient Alexandria did not 
exist. As soon, therefore, as he had proved the 
ruinous state of the scanty remains Mr. Hogarth - 
held his hand. Small grants of £25 each were — 
voted to Mr. J. A. R. Munro for exploration in~ 
Asia Minor, and to Mr. J. L. Myres for explora 
tion in the island of Amorgos, though in th 
event the latter was not applied for. The usual 
grant of £100 had been made to the British 
School at Athens, two of the students of which 
institution—Mr. E. F. Benson and Mr. Bevan 
worked under Mr. Hogarth at Alexandria. An 
effort was now being made to place the school upo: 
a sounder financial basis, the maintenance of the 
school being of vital consequence to the promotion — 
of Hellenic studies in this country. Within th 
last few months a scheme had been laid before th 
council for publishing from time to time ilh 
trated catalogues of the numerous private collec 
tions of Greek antiquities which existed in this 
country, and arrangements had been made fo: 
carrying the scheme into effect as opportunity — 
might offer. 
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Probably a first instalment of these — 
catalogues would appear in the course of the — 
coming year. The treasurer’s accounts showed — 
ordinary receipts during the year of £910, again: 
£1,034 during the financial year 1893-94. Th 
ordinary expenditure amounted to £730 agains 
£894 in the previous year, and a balance was — 
carried forward at the end of the financial year of _ 
£169 7s. 6d., against £214 10s. 7d. at the close — 
of the preceding year. Forty-one new members 

had been elected during the year, while 26 had 
been lost by death or resignation. This showed 
a net increase of 15, and brought the total num 
of members up to 784. ; sat 
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Extensive alterations are being carried out at 
Clifton Lodge, Hill-lane, Southampton, to adapt it 
for occupation as a seamen’s orphanage. ‘Th 
architects are Messrs. Mitchell, Son, and Gutteridge 
of the same town. RENTS AS sector ‘oata 


were laid last week... 
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a ABINGDON.—The memorial stone of the free 
library and reading-room to be built in High- 


street was laid by Lord Wantage on Thursday in 


last week. The works are being carried out by 


the Governors of the local Christ’s Hospital. 
Early in March last the governors were authorised 
by the Charity Commissioners to accept the tender 
of Mr. Grant, Banbury, whose estimate was 
£1,849. Considerable progress has been made 


_ with the building, which is being erected from 


designs of Mr. J. G. T. West, architect. The 
front elevation of the premises, which occupy'a 
frontage of 42ft. and a depth of 85ft., is in the 
Queen Anne style, and the red brick is relieved 
by stone dressings and timbered gabled bay 
windows on the second floor, with French doors 
and a balcony over the central entrance. The 
front part of the ground floor will be occupied by 
two shops with independent entrances, and there 
is a separate central entrance to. the library, 
which leads, through a corridor, to the central 
hall, in the rear of which is the news-room. This 
part of the building is of one story, with glass 
roof. Adjoining the central hall, on the west 
side, will be the lending library, affording space 
for 10,000 volumes. Above the shops and central 
hall will be a reference library and magazine 
room, 38ft. by 20ft., and this will be divided 
into bays by bookcases placed at right angles to 
the walls. There will be another floor above, 
comprising rooms for caretaker and librarian. 
The whole building will be heated by hot water. 
Towards the cost of the work the Corporation 
have made a grant to Christ’s Hospital of £250, 
and have also agreed to maintain the institution. 


Brcurtpy.—The corner stones of the new nave 
for theancient parish church of Beguildy, Mont., 
The parish church of 
Beguildy was once a fine building, in the style of 
the latter part of the 12th century, consisting of 
chancel, nave, and tower. The chancel, separated 
from the nave by a carved oak screen, was re- 
built by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1885. 
The nave was till recently in a most ruinous 
condition, the west end of the roof having fallen 
in some three years ago, and the old oak timber 
and slates and modern gallery and ancient font 
were heaped up in a forlorn mass within the 
¢hurch walls. The west front of the massive 
tower also fell outwardly last year, revealing the 
bells, which have since been lowered and placed 
in safety. Itis proposed to rebuild the nave, 
south pores and tower, on the old foundation, 
from designs prepared by Mr. W. R. Bryden, 
¥.R.I.B.4., of Buxton, at a cost of £2,600. The 
work has now been put in hand. 


Copvicotr, Herrs.—The alterations and im- 
provements at St. Giles’s Church are now com- 
pleted. The floor of the chancel has been extended 
into the nave, and paved with encaustic and red 
tiles. The old ewer stone of the Saple vault has 
been carefully preserved and replaced as near as 
possible in its original position... A piscina and 
¢redence have been placed in the ncrth wall of 
the sacrarium, and an oak altar-rail, supported 
by brass standards, has been fixed to the sacrarium 
step. The position of the choir seats has been 
altered, and new oak fronts and reading-desk 
provided. The font has been removed to a more 
<onvenient position under the tower, and a portion 
of the south aisle has been partioned off by a 
panelled and moulded oak screen, the upper por- 
tion being open with cinquefoil heads, inclosed 
from behind with curtains, thus forming a clergy 
and choir vestry. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. W. Wade, builder, of St. Neot’s. 
The vestry screen, choir fronts, and altar-rail 
were made by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, and Co., 


_ of London, and the whole of the work has been 


executed from the designs of the architects, 
Messrs. Higgs and Rudkin, of John-street, 
Bedford-row, London. The special gifts presented 
to the church include new organ, reredos, altar, 
super-altar and ornaments, and altar-cloth, brass 
font ewer, lectern, choir fronts, communion-rails, 
and vestry screen. 


Coventry.—The competition plans for the new 
municipal buildings at Corentrs which are esti- 
mated to cost £40,000, have been on view for the 
inspection of the public. The premiated set, 
which won the premium of £150, is, as we stated 
last week, by Mr. H. Quick, of Coventry. It 
was an essential point in the conditions that the 


‘plans should take in the existing buildings of 


St. Mary’s Hall, and that the new work should 
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harmonise with them. The site, which is nearly 
square, is bounded by St. Mary’s-street, Harl- 
street, Hay-lane, and Bailey-lane. The corner 
of Hay-lane and Bailey-lane is occupied by St. 
Michael’s Baptist Chapel, and the other corner of 
Hay-lane and a portion of Karl-street by busi- 
ness premises, which will remain. The principal 
elevation is at the corner of Earl-street and St. 
Mary’s-street, and this block contains the police- 
court and police departments, the cells being in 
the basement, and the court, magistrates’ room, 
and other offices on the ground floor. The ad- 
joining block takes up the other portion of St. 
Mary’s-street, and joins St. Mary’s Hall in 
Bailey-lane. On the ground floor are arranged 
the weights and measures, gas, and other corpora- 
tion departments. On the first floor is an oval 
council chamber, 45ft. in length and 24ft. in 
width. The mayor’s parlour and three committee 
rooms are in close proximity, while on either side 
of a long corridor, running the whole length of 
the two blocks, are offices for the town clerk, 
surveyor, city accountant, and water department, 
with waiting-rooms and other apartments. The 
main entrance is in Harl-street, the entrance to 
the police office in St. Mary’s-street, and another 
entrance in the same thoroughfare leads to the 
gas and weights and measures departments. The 
council chamber is reached by the present en- 
trance to St. Mary’s Hall in Bailey-lane, a 
spacious vestibule and staircase being shown in 
the design. The fire-brigade station frontage is 
in Hay-lane, and is thrown back some distance 
from the present building line. It has a wide 
entrance gateway, with houses for police con- 
stables on either side, a tower for drying hose, 
large drill-yard, engine-house, implement-store, 
and stable accommodation. On the first floor are 
a committee-room and other offices. It is the 
intention of the council to proceed with the 
accommodation for the police, leaving the other 
portions to be erected at some future time. 


Furnam, S.W.—The foundation-stone of the 
first section of the permanent church of St. Alban 
was laid in Margravine-road, Fulham, on Monday 
week. The portion to be built is the nave, and 
the style is a free treatment of Early English, the 
material being red bricks. This portion will cost 
£3,500, and the building will ultimately seat 760 
persons, and will consist of a nave, chancel, 
morning chapel, organ chamber, two vestries, 
and tower, four stages in height, with steep slated 
roof, this adjunct being placed at the north west 
angleofnave. The architect is Mr. Robert Willey, 
35, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


GatTrsHEAD.—A new block of property has just 
been completed at the High-street corner of 
Swinburne-street, to combine the premises of 
the North-Eastern Banking Company, and the 
Gateshead offices of the Gas Company, and also of 
the Water Company. The building, which is 
known as Bank Chambers, is three stories in 
height. The first story is fronted with stone, the 
remainder of thé building being of red bricks, 
with mullioned windows and stone facings. On 
the ground floor, with the entrance in High- 
street, is the new office of the North-Eastern 
Banking Company. Thestrong-room of the bank 
is constructed of concrete, in the basement of the 
building. Separated from the bank by a passage 
are offices for the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas 
Company, and reached by a staircase are the 
offices of the Newcastle and- Gateshead Water 
Company. They comprise a board room, which 
overlooks the High-street, together with a 
business room at the rear for the company’s 
manager. On the same floor are rooms for the 
caretaker and a turncock. Other old houses in 
Swinburne-street have been pulled down, and on 
their site a continuation of the new building will 
be erected. The architects are Messrs. Thompson 
and Dunn; Mr. Thos. Hutchinson, Gateshead, 
has been the contractor; Mr. John Murray, 
Gateshead, has done the plumbing; Mr. Scur- 
field, Gateshead, the painting; and the ironwork 
has been supplied by Councillor Hindson, of that 
borough. 


Guascow.—The memorial-stone of new offices 
for the sanitary officers of the city was laid on 
Tuesday. The offices will be situated at the 
corner of Montrose-street and Cochrane-street, a 
few yards east from Municipal Chambers in 
George-square. Designed by Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, 
city engineer, the new building will be of three 
stories, with a square tower rising to a height of 
70ft. at the corner where the two streets meet. 
The front elevations will be treated in a modified 
Italian Renaissance style. The first story, 


already completed, has rusticated courses and 
round-headed windows, and forms a substantial 
base for the lighter and broader treatment of the 
second and third flats. Above the main cornice 
the sky-line is broken by a balustrade, interrupted 
at intervals by pediments and finials. The esti- 
mated cost of the new chambers is about £17,000, 
and the site cost £11,000. 


Horrtoun Housr, N.B.—There has just been 
completed a new entrance gateway at the South 
Queensferry entrance to the Hopetoun House 
grounds. The design was begun by Messrs. 
Wardrop and Anderson, architects, and completed 
by Dr. Rowand Anderson, also of Edinburgh. 
Wrought-iron work forms an important part of 
the scheme. ‘The principal entrance consists of a 
large gateway, 15ft. wide, with piers, 22ft. high 
and 5ft. square, faced with Ionic three-quarter 
columns, and surmounted by the appropriate 
frieze, entablature, and cornice of this order. On 
the top of the piers are placed the heraldic sup- 
porters of the Hopetoun house. Extending on 
each side is a crescent wing, separated into five 
divisions by double columns of the Tuscan order, 
and surmounted by an appropriate cornice. 
Standing on the top of a set of columns isa carved 
vase. Each wing is terminated by a massive pier 
rusticated and panelled, and at right angles out- 
wards to these piers on each side is a wing wall 
with balustrade. The total length of the crescent, 
which terminates at the piers, is 90ft. The main 
gateway is filled with a pair of wrought-iron 
gates, specially designed, having in the centre of 
each a medallion with wreath and the Hopetoun 
monograms. Above the gates is a fixed part of 
the gateway, pyramidal in form, broken up by 
curved bands, foliage, and scrolls, having the 
monogram of the present Karl and the date 1893 
worked into it, and finished off with an earls 
coronet. The total height of the gateway is 22ft. 
In the first division on each side of the great 
gateway are smaller gate8, while the other com- 
partments are filled with fixed wrought-iron 
grills. The main gateway is opened from the 
lodge by an apparatus similar to the one employed 
at a level crossing on a railway. 


Lincotn.—Mrs. Chas. Hilton Seely laid last 
week the foundation-stone of the Constitutional 
Club which Col. Seely, M.P., is giving to Lincoln. 
The new club, which has been designed by Mr. — 
Wm. Watkins, of Lincoln, is being erected atthe 
corner of Silver-street and Broadgate. The site — 
has a frontage of over 200ft. in length to the two 
streets. In the basement are accommodation for — 
members’ bicycles, and a skittle alley. On the 
ground floor are two main entrances, both leading 
into a central hall; bar, card-room, smoke-room — 
32ft. by 26ft., with a raised platform at one end 
14ft. by 6ft.; news-room, a committee-room, and — 
a ladies’-room, each 19ft. by  15ft., office, — 
kitchen, scullery, pantry, and lavatories. A stone 
staircase leads from the central hall to the first 
floor, which contains an assembly-room 64ft. by 
26ft., with separate platform entrance; hon. 
members’ room and ante-room, two billiard rooms, — 
caretaker’s rooms, lavatories, &c. A turret is 


placed at the corner of Silver-street and Broad- 


gate, and beneath it, on the first floor, is a balcony 
facing the New-road. 
red brick, with terracotta cornices and strings of 
Bracknell orange-coloured bricks. The contract 
is in the hands of Mr. M. Otter. The estimated — 
cost of the club and the site is £8,000. 


Liverroour.—The new Midland warehouse at — 
the Sandon and Canada Dock Station has now — 


been formally opened. In the building itselfand _ 
the adjacent sheds and railway yard, electric- 


lighting station, and other adjuncts, nearly a 
quarter of a million of money has been expended. 
Before the foundations could be put in upwards — 
of 33,000 cubic yards of soil had to be excavated. 


The building is supported on massive girders, se 
each of which’ weighs about 10 tons, and these 
are resting on 96 columns of 4} tons each, carried — 


through all the floors, and is tive stories high, its 
length being 322ft., width 176ft., and height — 
84ft. Each of the columns rests on the ground 
floor in massive blocks of stone weighing 12 tons 
each, and bedded in brick concrete to a depth of 
16ft. Adjoining the new warehouse isa covered _ 
cotton and grain quay, 600ft. long and 103ft. 


wide, over which is an iron roof, supported on 22. 
ton girders. In the large yard, covering many __ 


acres, there are various buildings, including a 
shed for the storing of bacon, and another for 
storing fruit, and there is also a smithy and 
stables for the accommodation of the haulage 
horses. All the lower part of the premises, in- _ 


The exterior will beof 
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. Board, situated between the old building and the 
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cluding the yard and quays on the ground floor, 
are lighted by electricity. The warehouse is 
fitted up with a number of the hydraulic cranes 
of 30 to 40cwt. capacity. There are also 19 
jiggers, two hoists, 24 hauling capstans, and six 
traversers, all of which plant is supplied by 
Messrs. Jannett, Walker, and Co., of Leeds, the 
power being obtained from the Liverpool Hydraulic 
Power Oo., Ltd. The hydraulic machinery is in 
charge of Mr. L. 8. Smart, the Midland Railway 
Company’s resident engineer. The whole of the 
work has been carried out from plans and designs 
by the Midland Company’s arhitect, Mr. Charles 
Trubshaw, and under the supervision of Mr. J. 
Rhodes, the company’s clerk of the works. The 
contractors are Messrs. W. Brown and Son, of 
Salford, whose managing foreman is Mr. J, 
Delve. The sub-contractors for the ironwork 
were Messrs. Eastwood, Swingler, and Oo., of 
Derby. 

Marpstone.—The new swimming-bath which 
has been constructed by the Corporation of 
Maidstone was opened on Wednesday week by 
the Mayor. The new bath stands upon ground. 
formerly used as a working yard by the Local 


river. The walls are of Kentish rag stone and 
brickwork. The open area of the interior is 112ft. 
long and 50ft.. wide, roofed in one span. The 
bath itself is 90ft. in length and 35ft. in width, 
with a water depth of 3ft. 9in. at the shallow end 
and 6ft. 9in. at the deep end, and it has a capacity 
of 100,000 gallons. Dressing boxey surround the 
bath on all tour sides, and above those there is a 
gallery capable of accommodating about 600 
spectators, seating being provided for 200 people. 
The fittings include shower baths, a diving 
platform in successive stages from 2ft. to 6ft. 
high, and a water slide or chute. This latter has 
an elevated platform about 9ft. above the water, 
from which a hollowed and polished slide supplied 
with a film of water sprayed from the top and 
descending to within about 4ft. of the surface. 
The building contract has been carried out by 
Mr. k. Avard, and the engineering contract by 
Messrs. Weeks and Son, Limited, under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. A. W. Smith, of 
Messrs. Ruck and Smith, of Maidstone. At the 
old swimming-bath adjoining, the dressing 
arrangements have been remodelled, and new 
boxes have been fixed on two sides. At the 
lower end a gallery for spectators has been erected. | 


Mayuatt, Livprroot. — The 
epileptics at Mayhall, Liverpool, was opened 
the other day. It has cost for erection, 
including land, furniture, fittings, and road- 
making, £7,600, and is planned to accommodate 
seven first, 17 second, and 37 third class patients, 
and will be entirely appropriated to the use of 
males. The dining-rooms are on the ground 
floor, with matron’s sitting-room, kitchen, con- | 
sulting-room, and other offices. Bedrooms for | 
the first and second class patients are on the first 
floor, and dormitories for third-class patients on 
the second or top floor. Red pressed bricks have 
been chiefly used in the erection, the main 
external wall surface being covered with cement, 
pebble, and ash, the style adopted being some- 
what. of the same character as the old home, 
** Manor House.’”’ The grounds surrounding the 


home for 


home willafford ample opportunity for employing 
the male patients at gardening, and provide 
space for exercise and recreation. The architects 
were Messrs. Grayson and Ould, James-street, 
Liverpool. 


Setty Osx, Braaincuam.—The new cemetery, 
which was laid out by the King’s Norton Rural 
District Council at Selly Oak, was consecrated on 
Monday by the Bishop of Coventry. The ground 
has a situation on Lodge Hill, the area being 
about 17 acres. The site cost £3,600, and the 
authority has expended, in addition, for making 
roads and approaches, £2,380; for the erection of 
two chapels, £5,000 ; for boundary-wall, fences, 
and laying out, £3,250—making, with other ex- 
peuses, a total cost of £14,850. The grounds 
have been laid out by Mr. R. Godfrey, surveyor 
to the rural district council, and the architect of 
the buildings is Mr. F. B. Andrews, and the 
builder Mr. Bishop. The chapels are built of red 
stone in the Tudor style, and stand in the most 
elevated part of the ground. 


STAMFoRD.—Progress is being made with the 
erection of the new post-office. Messrs. Bowman 
and Sons, of Stamford, are the contractors, and 
the work is being executed from plans prepared 
by Mr. Hy. Tanner, architect, of her Majesty’s 
Office of Works. The contract price is £2,860, 


and the total cost, including fittings and furniture, 


is estimated at £3,500. The site, in All Saints’- 
place, is in a central position, covering an area of 
54ft. by 85ft., and the building will bein harmony 
The front is built of 


with its surroundings. 
hammer-dressed walling stone with Ketton free- 


stone dressings, and the gables will rise toa 


height of 56ft. The public office will be 24ft. Gin. 
by 21ft., and 14ft. in height. 


postmaster’s room, 10ft. by 14ft. 4in. The sort- 


ing-oflice (28ft. by 36ft.) and accommodation for 
On the first 
floor are the instrument-room, a kitchen for the 


telegraphy will be at the back. 


telegraph boys, and the linesmen’s-room. ‘The 
upper story will comprise apartments for the. care- 
taker. ‘The major part of the floors is fireproof, 
being constructed of iron girders and concrete. 
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Mrs. Maybery has presented the Free Library 


and Museum Committee of Hereford with a bust of 
Mackay John Scobie, F.G.S., one of the founders 
of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club and the 
first secretary of the same, also with fossils, bust, 
and Roman coins found in Kenchester, 


The members of the Hampshire Field Club 
visited ‘‘ Underground Southampton ”’ on Thursday 
afternoon in last week, and were interested in what 
the town has to show in the way of ancient wine 
vaults—some of the most ancient and most perfect 
in the kingdom—and in the description given by 
Mr. T. W. Shore, the guide on the occasion. A 
Medieval apartment in Simnel-street, which has 
been for some years miscalled a vault because it is 
used as a bonded storage place for wine, was among 
those visited. This isan apartment with a groined 
stone ceiling with carved corbels, and a fireplace 
somewhat resembling that in the Prior’s kitchen at 
Netley Abbey. The existence of this interesting 
structure is threatened by the clearance of buildings 
by the scheme agreed to under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. 


The memorial stone of a new school at Alloway, 
Ayr, was laid on Saturday. The school will 
accommodate about 300 children, and is to cost a 
little over £2,000, 


The Metropolitan Electric Light Company’s 
station in Sardinia-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, was 
practically destroyed by fire on Monday night. 
The premises consist of a large building of two, 
three, and four floors, and the flames, which burst 
out in the upper floors, spread with the utmost 
rapidity. 

A series of carved oak fittings is being placed in 
the parish church of St. John the Baptist at Barnet. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Sons, at their studios in Exeter, from 
designs by Mr. J..C. Traylen, of Stamford. It 
includes a tower.screen, seating, and some 200 
bench ends, all differently carved, illustrating the 
Biblical history and the story of the church. 


The new Congregational church which is being 
built at St. Annes’-on-the-Sea, at a cost (exclusive 
of the site) of nearly £8,000, is nearing completion. 


The Bill for the rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge 
by the London County Council was referred to Lord 
Morley’s committee on Monday as an unopposed 
measure, the opposition being withdrawn. 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the City Art 
Gallery 
visited by 527,577 people during the eleven weeks it 
was open. 


The annual general meeting of Dumfries, Kirk- 
cudbright, and Wigtown district of the National 
Registration of Plumbers was held in the town 
hall, Dumfries, on Saturday. Provost Scott pre- 
sided. Mr. James Hyslop, the secretary to the 
district council, submitted his annual report, which 
was approved. A number of plumbing classes had 
been held at various centres, Mr. Alexander 
Dalrymple, Associate of the Sanitary Institute, 
being the teacher, 


On Thursday in last week, Colonel Luard, C.E., 
Local Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry 
at the town-hall, Maidstone, respecting an appli- 
cation by the Urban District Council for permission 
to borrow £2,695 for the purposes of sewerage and 
sewage disposal. £1,000 of the sum asked for is 
required for the purchase of additional land at the 
sewage works at Allington, and the remainder for 
street sewerage work on Gabriel’s-hill, Sandling- 
road, Tonbridge-road, and at Barming Heath. The 
borough surveyor, Mr. F. Bunting, produced the 
plans of the work proposed to be carried out, 


By the generosity of Colonel Hirst, C.B., a reredos 
has been placed in Clayton Church, near Bradford, 
Yorks, as a memorial of his late wife. The reredos 
is from the works of Messrs. Jones and Willis, of 
Birmingham, is of alabaster, and is designed in 
accordance with the architecture of the church. The 
reredos was dedicated, on Wednesday week, by the 
Bishop of Richmond. if 


Adjoining is the 


, Manchester, which closed on Saturday, was 


Losrwirnie, anp Fowry Ratiway. 
work of reconstructing this railway is rapi 
approaching completion. This piece of line, fiv 
or six miles in length, originally constructed on 
the broad-gauge system, was opened in 1865, 
about 30 years ago, and for some years miner. 
traffic, coal and clay, was conveyed over it. T 
railway was never used for the conveyance 0 
passengers. ‘he bridges became rotten and th 
railway overgrown, and for several years the lin 
has been in disuse. The line has been recon 
structed, converted from the old broad-gauge 
system to the narrow, and will be worked b the 
Great Western Company. The old railway 
stopped short at Carne Point, about a quarter of 
a mile from Fowey station, and the new line ha 
been continued on there and connected with the 
Mineral Railway. At Fowey new fish quays, 
landing stages, and jetties have been constructed. 
In view of the opening of this railway, great 
alterations are being made at Lostwithiel. The 
station buildings on the down side of the main 
line are to be reconstructed on modern plans, and 
and the down platform is to be lengthened. 


RoutHErGLen, N.B.—The new bridge over the — 
Clyde joining Glasgow to Rutherglen was in- 
augurated on Wednesday week by the laying of 
the memorial-stone. The néw bridge, which re- 
places a structure erected in. 1775, is a granite 
bridge of three arches, the centre one of which - 
has a span of 100ft., each side arch having a span — 
of 90ft. In width the new structure is a great 
improvement on its predecessor, for whereas the — 
bridge of 1775 was only 16ft. 6in. between the 
parapets, the new bridge is 60ft. between its — 
parapets, which permits of a roadway 36ft. wide, 
with a 12ft. pathway for passengers on either side. é 
The old bridge was not only too narrow, but its- x 
foundations were rapidly becoming undermined 
by the scour in the river. The engineers of the 
new structure have therefore carried the founda- _ 
tions down to the rock, through the overlying ay 
silt and boulder clay. The piers were founded by _ 
steel caissons sunk by means of compressed air, 
and carried down to depths of 57ft. and 54ft. — 
respectively below high-water mark. The abut- 
ments, which are 39ft. 6in. from front to back; 
are carried on timber-bearing piles, owing to the — 
soft nature of the banks, and are backed with 
Portland cement concrete, the upper portion 
being rubble concrete in Arden lime. The bridge 
is now well advanced. The engineersare Messrs. 
Crouch and Hogg, C.E., the contractors being 
Messrs. Morrison and Mason, Limited, also of a 
Glasgow. The cost is estimated at £64,000. a 
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The Royal Assent was given on Monday to 
Lynton and Barnstaple Railway Bill. — Se f 

Amongst other foreign commissions, Messrs. 
Hems and Sons, of Exeter, are at present carrying 
out are the choir fittings in carved oak forthe new _ 
cathedral at St. John’s, Newfoundland, a structure 
now rising phcenix-like out of the ashes of the _ 
building destroyed not very long ago. The new 
cathedral is being built from the designs of Messrs, _ 
G. Gilbert and J. Oldrid Scott. a Se 

The British Aluminium Company have now * 
actually begun the work of “harnessing” thepower _ 
afforded by the Falls of Foyers. The company’s 
first step will be the construction of a large tunnel, 
cut through solid rock, and on this some five — “4 
hundred men will shortly be engaged. Oo LE: 

The foundation-stone of a Conservative club was: 
laid at Seaham Harbour by the MarquisofLondon- _ 
derry on Saturday. The club will be faced. with 
pressed bricks, on a stone base. The plans were 


prepared by Mr. George Braban, of Seaham Colliery, _ 
and the structure is to be erected by the colliery _ 
masons. On the ground floor are a billiard roo, 
36ft. by 26ft., reading-room, 26ft. by 24ft., an 
smoke-room, 26ft. by 24ft. These two apartments ae 
are to be divided by a wooden partition, which can 
be removed. There will also be a committee-room, 
25ft. 6in, by 12ft. 6in., and caretaker’s rooms, j 


On Saturday afternoon about 1,000 of the tenantry c; 


Subsequently athletic — 
sports and dancing were indulged in, = ty Gag 
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a OOMPETITIONS. 

-Bripewater.—The corporation having offered 
two premiums for the best schemes for improving 

he navigation of the port, either by means of a 
ship canal or by an improvement of the River 
Parrett, awarded, on Friday, the first premium of 
‘one hundred guineas to Mr. E. Duncan Stoney, 
of Ipswich ; and the second of twenty-five guineas 
to Mr. H. G. Foster Barham, of Bridgwater. 
The Port Navigation Committee recommended 

hat they be authorised to consider and report to 
the council what modifications of the plans would 
‘be needful to make such improvement in the 
navigation, and the applications needful to be 
made either by provisional order or by Act of 
Parliament for authorising such works. This 
was agreed to. 


_ Lereps.—The Leeds Markets Committee have 
decided to accept the recommendations of a sub- 
committee, appointed recently to report on the 
best method of dealing with the Kirkgate Market, 
and to place on the agenda paper for the next 
council meeting a resolution offering three 
premiums for the best plans sent in for the entire 
reconstruction of the present market premises. 
The idea of the committee is to have the whole 
area covered in, and to havea stone frontage to 
Vicar-lane. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. William Fowler, of the firm of William 

_ Fowler and Pemberton, Temple-row, Birmingham, 

_ has been appointed by the Worcestershire County 

- Council to be valuer for the county under the 
Finance Act,, 1894. 


_ The new carillon machine -and clock restoration 
in the tower of the Royal Exchange will be in- 
- augurated next Monday at five o’clock. 


The managers of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary 
adopted on Monday plans by Mr. Sydney Mitchell, 
their architect, for the erection of a one-story 

laundry in Lauriston-lane, and it was further 

_ agreed to accept the estimate of Messrs, Bruce and 
Son, amounting to £1,731 4s., for the erection of 
the new chimney-stalk. 


At a meeting of master plumbers, held at the 
Roebuck, Corn Market-street, Oxtord, it was 
_ decided to form a master plumbers’ association for 
the city. The following were the officers elected 
for the ensuing year:—President, Mr. R. Thomas ; 
vice-president, Mr. J. A. Walklett ; treasurer, Mr. 
J. H. Barrett; hon. secretary, Mr. J. Peattie; 
assistant secretary, Mr. W. F. Crane; committee, 
- Councillors Banting and Richings, and Messrs. J. 
French, W. Lee, and H. H. Lee. 


At the invitation of the Commissioners for Public 
Libraries, appointed by the St. George’s (Hanover- 
square) Vestry, a number of visitors inspected on 
Tuesday the new public library in Chapel-place 

_ North, South Audley-street. ‘The collection of 

_ books already numbers over 7,000, divided into the 
lending, reference, and children’s departments. 
For the present only the reference library and news 
rooms will be open to the public. The. lending 
department will be available in August. 


The extensive additions and general restoration of 
Fremington Manor House, North Devon, with fine 
specimens of carved brickwork and Portland stone, 
including large picture-gallery and billiard-room, 
was carried out from the plans and the supervision 
of Mr. Rowse. 


The Vestry of Hammersmith considered the 
appointment of quantity surveyor in connection 
with the erection of a town hall at its meeting on 
Wednesday. There were thirteen applicants, and 
it was decided to appoint Mr. W. Herring, of 25, 
Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland-avenue, and 
2, St. Peter’s-square, Hammersmith, the terms 
_ being 1 per cent. upon the accepted tender. 


_ _ Mr. William Watson, of Elwick-road, West 
- Hartlepool, a well-known timber merchant, was 
killed by lightning when taking shelter under an 
oak from a storm which burst over the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s show-ground at Darlington 
on Wednesday. He leaves a widow, a son, anda 
married daughter, whose husband, Mr. Henderson, 
master plumber, of West Hartlepool, was also 
standing under the same tree, and sustained a 
_ severe electric shock, 


__ The London County Council decided on Tuesday, 
after a discussion, to authorise an expenditure of 
_ £1,470 for constructing and drainiog footpaths, 
forming two ponds and executing works to the 
_ stream, constructing rustic bridges, shrubberies, and 
providing wire fencing to the paths, and boundary 
_tencing and gates at the new entrance to Brockwell 
- Park from Arlingford-road; the boundary fence 
and gates will be erected without the inter- 
vention of a contractor, and the remainder of the 

work will be executed under the superintendence of 
‘ the chief officer of the Parks Sub-Department, 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ~ 

[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of.the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tux Srganp NewspaPeR Company, LIMITED. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. od. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
payee can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is One SHitiine ror TWENTY- 
your Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
XLIX., LI., LII., LIV., LVIII., LIX., LX., LXT., 
LXI1., LXIII., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recervep.—S. F. and Co.—Terracotta—E. B. W.— 
J.8. Graham.—C. R. and Co.—J. R. T. 


Intercommunication, 


——- #64 —— 
QUESTIONS. 


[11371.]—Water Colour.—Will any reader name a 
good book for the practice of water-colour drawing, or a 
tutor for such ?—Doric. 


REPLIES. 


11369.|—Commissions from Architects to 

ouse Agents.—Not long since, a young architect 
offered to introduce our firm to a large West End firm of 
house agents, intimating at the same time that we should 
have to allow them 10 per cent, upon any orders we might 
receive through their influence, and upon our expressing 
our disapproval of such a system, he assured us that he 
had to allow them 50 per cent. We need hardly inforin 
you that the result of the interview did not result in 
increasing our business with house agents.—A Firm or 
Lonpon BuILDERs. 


——_——————— ee 


Mr. Lewis Conway Gordon, C.I.E., R.E., who 
was drowned on Tuesday by the collision of the 
steamship Penzance with the yacht Scotia, became 
manager of the Indus Valley State Railway in 1881, 
Deputy Accountant-General and Under-Secretary 
to the Government of India in 1882, manager of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway two years later, 
and of the North-Western Railway in the following 
year. In 1887 he was appointed Director-General 
of Railways in India. He was 57 years of age, 
and was nominated to be a Companion of the Order 
of the Indian Empire in 1885, 


A lively discussion has been aroused in New York 
by the action of the Board of Park Commissioners, 
in dispensing with the services of the advisory com- 
mittee on statuary and sculpture in the public parks, 
consisting of Messrs, Henry G. Marquand, Richard 
M. Upjohn, and Thomas W. Wood, and putting 
the sole decision in regard to such works in the 
hands of the National Sculpture Society. The 
change was made so suddenly that the advisory 
committee only heard that they had been super- 
seded by reading of the vote of the park com- 
missioners in the newspapers. Naturally, they all 
sent in their resignations, which were promptly 
accepted. 


Leoul, 


UNDER-LEASES AND REPAIRS. 


HERE there: is an under-lease with usual: 
covenants to repair, and the origina] lessee 


\ 


has only a nominal reversion to the property of & 
few days, what is the proper measure of damages 


upon an action by that lessee against thé under- 
lessee for breach of his covenant to repair? That 
was the question asked and answered by the 
Court of Appeal in the recent case of ‘‘ Ebbetts 
vy. Conquest’ (Zimes, June 13), in which General 
Booth was really sued, as representing the under- 
lessee, in regard to a breach of covenant to re- 
pair the Grecian Theatre, now used by him for 
the Salvation Army. ‘The lease would expire in 
1898, and the undéerlessee 10 days sooner, so that 
the plaintiff, as lessee, thinking ot his own liability 
to repair, now sued the defendant upon breach of ze. 
a similar covenant in the under-lease. Theonly 
point at issue was as to the extent of the defend= 
ant’s liability. On his behalf, it was contended 
that, as the premises must be pulled down and 
rebuilt at the end of the term, he could only be 
responsible to pay for the difference in the selling 
value of the materials as they stood, and as they - 
would be ifthe repairs were carried out accord- 
ing to the covenant, and which would only be 
some £200. On the other hand, it was urged, 
for the plaintiff, that the true measure of damages 
was what it would cost to put the premises in» 
proper repair, with an allowance by way of dis- 
count for the period which the underlease had 
yet to run, and which amounted to over £1,300. 
Lord Justice Lindley, in giving judgmentin 
support of the finding of the Official Referee for 
the latter and larger amount, began by pointing ‘Gs 
out that the defendant, as under-lessee, knew 
well enough that he was taking an under-lease, 
and that the lessor to him was himself liable upon _ 
his own lease to his superior landlord. It isa — 
well-known rule that upon a breach of contract 
the measure of damages will be such as may 
reasonably be supposed to have been in the con- 4 
templation of the parties when making that com- 
tract.. Applying this rule to the present case, he Sox 
held that the damages to which'the plaintiff was 
entitled were to be measured by the liability he = 
was under to his own lessor, as the fact of this 
liability upon his covenant to repair upon his own 
lease was one of the facts well knownandcon= 
templated by the under-lessee when he took up oe 
the under-lease. Although, therefore, there wag 
no covenant to indemify the lessee, as there 18. ee 
sometimes, the Court of Appeal here held the 
defendant liable for the cost of all these repairs, 
although it seems pretty certain that the premises — 
never will be repaired, but will be pulled down 
and rebuilt at the end of the term. ace 
Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, B.C. a 
Norz.—All questions for reply in thiscolumn = 
must be headed ‘‘ Burupine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning = 
to insure answer same week. ' 


; 
© 


H. J. K.—Hovusr Acent.—VAvuation,—A houseagenf 
letting houses at an annual rent exceeding £25 must have — 
a license, costing £2 a year. This includes the right to 
act as an appraiser and’ make ‘valuations. Ordinary~ 
valuations for one person only; as for probate or mortgage 
need not be stamped. > 


D. M.—Quaytity Surveyor.—Neaticence.—If the — 
negligence of the surveyor can be proved, he would seem 
to be liable for any loss arising from errors in hisquanti- 
ties, and as the building owner paid his charges direct, he 
could bring the action for damages, s 
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Reynolds’s picture of ‘‘The Tragic Muse,” tobe — 
erected on Paddington-green. ‘Ca 
A Roman Catholic school-chapel at Tolcross,near 
Glasgow, was opened last week. The building’will 
accommodate 500 worshippers, or between 300-and 
400 scholars, and is built of red sandstone. .Ad- 
joining is a presbytery of eight rooms. The\cost 
has been £2,000. wy 

The will of Mr. George Francis Trollope, of 1, — 
Sloane-gardens, S.W., and Streatham, Surrey, who 
died at 96, Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, om 
March 13, was proved on May 17, the gross value of — 
the personal estate amounting to £61,845. The 
testator gives directions to his executors to applya = 
sum of £500 in making his daughter-in-law, 
Florence Trollope, a life governor of the West- 
minster Hospital, the St. George’s Hospital,or other 
hospital for the poor, or any school or society in — 
ie ide with the Church of England as she may ~ 
select. , a 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENOE. 


THE CasE OF KENsINGTON-couRT ONCE MorE.— 
This case, which has been repeatedly heard in the 
police-courts and higher tribunals, having reference 
to the lofty building at the corner of Kensington- 
court, facing the main high road, came for the first 
time before Mr. Rose at the West London Police- 
court last week. The summons on the present 
occasion was against Mr. R. J. Worley, at the 
instance of the London County Council, who sought 
to obtain penalties for continuing the building, 
contrary to the section of the Metropolitan Manage- 
mentAct of 1862. The building is 75ft. in height, and 
the width of Kensington-court, which is a ‘‘ new 
street,”’ is only 47ft.; consequently the building 
ought not, if the building should be defined to front 
that inclosure and not the high road, to have been 
higher than 47ft. Proceedings were taken, and 
the case has been twice before the Divisional Court ; 

in both instances the judgment was against the 

decision of Mr. Curtis-Bennett. The first summons 
was against Messrs. Lawrence and Sons, the 
builders; and a point of law was taken that the 
building was not subject to the section, but it was 
overruled. The second case was for continuing 
penalties, and Mr. Curtis-Bennett decided in favour 
of the defendant who was summoned ; the judgment 
of the Divisional Court was against the magistrate’s 
decision, but when the case came back a nominal 
penalty of 3s. a day only was inflicted, Mr. Curtis- 
Bennett being influenced by a clause in the London 
Building Act, 1894, under which the height of a 
corner building is regulated by the width of the 
wider thoroughfare to the extent of 40ft. along 
the narrower street. The effect on this par- 
ticular building would be that it might have 
been built to a greater height in front and 
for a depth of 40ft., but for the remainder 
—a considerable depth—it would have had to 
be reduced to 47ft. Mr. Horace Avory sup- 
aed the present summons on behalf of the 

ondon County Council, and asked the magistrate 
to inflict the full penalty of 40s. a day from the 
22nd ot December to the 30th of May, as the 
building still remained. The question was as to the 
amount of the penalties to be imposed. Mr. 
Dickens, Q.C., addressed the magistrate on behalf 
of the defendant, and urged him to adopt the view 
of Mr, Curtis-Bennett, and not to impose the full 
penalties, considering that no substantial damage 
was done by the building, and no public object was 
to be gained by taking further proceedings. Mr. 
Horace Avory, in reply, said that if the full 
penalties were not imposed it would be worth the 
while of persons to break the statute. The learned 
counsel referred to the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Kennedy, who was of opinion that the continuing 
penalties were in substitution of an order for 
demolition. In conclusion, Mr, Horace Avory said 
it must not be held that there was no substantial 
damage, as the inhabitants opposite and. the Ken- 
sington Vestry complained. Mr. Rose, in delivering 
judgment, said he should act on the view taken by 
Mr. Curtis-Bennett, who heard the case from the 
beginning. He fined the defendant 3s. a day for 
159 days, with £5 costs. 


SLANDER ACTION BY A SURVEYOR TO A VESTRY.— 
Borreritt v. Hatse.—This action, heard by Mr. 
Justice Cave and a special jury on Monday and 
Tuesday, was brought by the surveyor to the Fulham 
Vestry, Mr. Charles Botterill, against a former 
member of the vestry to recover damages for 
slanders uttered by the defendant at a vestry meet- 
iug held on November 26 last. The defendant 
pleaded that the occasion was privileged, that he 
spoke without malice, and that the words were true 
in substance and in fact. It appeared that plaintiff 
entered the employ of the Fulham Vestry in Sep- 
tember, 1886, as chief clerk of works, and that he 
was subsequently appointed as the surveyor to the 
vestry. In the latter part of last year the post of 
assistant outdoor surveyor became vacant, and there 
were three candidates for offico—namely, Messrs. 
Vercoe, Dakin, and Baker. On November 26 a 
meeting of the works committee was held to hear 
the report of the sub-committee which had been 
appointed to consider the qualifications of the can- 
didates. The sub-committee decided that the 
plaintiff, as surveyor, should submit certain test 
questions to the candidates. Mr. Vercoe, however, 
declined to submit himself to the test questions, 
and Mr. Baker was then recommended for the post 
and was finally appointed. The defendant, who 
was chairman of the sub-committee, was un- 
doubtedly much annoyed. At a meeting of 
the works committee, where the Press were 
present, defendant accused plaintiff of having 
‘acted dishonestly in the matter, and of having 
perpetrated a job.” The next day plaintiff 
wrote for an apology, but no reply was ever sent, 
When the action was brought it was suggested that 
et had a spite against Vercoe, and helped 

aker to get the post, and that in the years 1892, 
1893, and 1894 he had behaved improperly in accept- 
ing fees from builders and improperly performing 
his duties when assistant surveyor. Plaintiff, in 
cross-e€xamination, denied that he had assisted 
Baker, or had any ill-will towards Vercoe, There 


was no harm in‘his making plans for builders in his 
spa’ time when he was assistant surveyor, and 
charging, for them. The other charges were un- 
founded. A number of witnesses who were present 
on Noy. 26, or to whom defendant made statements 
that he meant to smash or ruin plaintiff, having 
been called, Mr. Joseph Halse, the defendant, said 
that as regards the particulars of justification he 
obtained hisinformation from Mr. Vercoe. He had 
no ill-will towards the plaintiff. Mr. Justice Cave: 
Every builder is either too fond of the vestry’s 
surveyor, or too hostile to him. Examination con- 
tinued: He denied having said that he intended to 
ruin plaintiff. Mr. Vercoe said that he had had 
several disputes with plaintiff in the office, and 
after that plaintiff always had his knife into him. 
He declined the test because he felt it was no use 
and he would not get fair play. The jury found 
a verdict for the plaintiff, with £25 damages, and 
judgment was given accordingly. 


In rE A. K, Burracu.—In the Edmonton 
County-court a receiving order has been made 


against Andrew K. Burrage, lately carrying on 


business at Avondale-road, Palmer’s Green, as a 
builder, and lately residing at 38, Whittington-road, 
Bowes Park, and 12, Moffat-road, but now residing 
at 24, Moffat-road, Bowes Park. The debtor’s 
statement of affairs shows gross liabilities £5,227 
8s. 1d., of which unsecured creditors represent 
£408 58. 7d., creditors fully secured £4,819 2s. 6d. 
The debtor estimates a surplus of assets over 
liabilities of £739, The Official Receiver reports 
that the debtor commenced building on his own 
account at Hemel Hempstead about four years ago, 
prior to which time he had been for some years a 
builder’s foreman. He commenced with a capital of 
£50. His business has been chiefly that of a specu- 
lative builder. The debtor has built houses at 
Hemel Hempstead, New Barnet, and Palmer’s 
Green, The several charges are stated to amount 
to £4,819, and the value of the securities is given as 
£5,558. The debtor states that he has not been in 
business this year, but has been engaged by a firm 
of auctioneers and estate agents in the City as fore- 
man to superintend repairs undertaken by them, 
receiving 10 per cent. commission on the value of 
the work done. In 1884 he wes carrying on busi- 
ness with his brother, William Henry Burrage, as 
timber merchants, at Enfield, under the style of 
“‘ Burrage Brothers.”’ A receiving order was made 
against them, and the liabilities amounted to 
£2,378 88, 7d. A dividend was paid of 2s. 4d. in 
pound, and on March, 1895, the discharge was 
applied for and suspended for three months, 


Important RicHtT To Arr APPEAL.—CHASTEY 
Vv. AUCKLAND —In the Court of Appeal on June 
16, judgment was delivered by Lords Justices 
Lindley, Lopes, and Kay upon this appeal against 
a decision of Mr. Justice Cave, by whom the action 
was tried without a jury at the Exeter Assizes. The 
appeal was heard on the 17th May last. An im- 
pertant question arose as to the legal remedy in 
respect of an interruption of a current of air past 
the windows of a house by reason of the erection of 
new buildings by the owner of adjoining land. 
Lord Justice Kay explained that the back windows 
of the plaintiff’s house in the city of Exeter look 
into a yard 28ft. wide. The house is in a row of 
houses, which have similar courtyards behind them, 
all 28ft. wide. In these yards are low buildings, 
including a urinal, belonging to a drill-hall, which 
is opposite the plaintiff’s house. On the same side 
as the plaintifi’s house, three doors distant, is the 
house of the defendant. It is the last house north- 
wards in the row. The defendant raised a low 
building, which closed his yard at the northern end 
16ft,, and also built another lower building within 
his courtyard. The plaintiff complained of these 
erections on the ground that. they diminished the 
light and air coming laterally to his back windows. 
Mr. Justice Cave found that there was some 
obstruction to light by the building which had been 
raised 16ft., and he estimated the damage thus 
occasioned to the plaintiff at £10. But he found 
that the interruption to the air was serious, and 
occasioned a nuisance, and, putting the two things 
together, on the ground of this interference with 
the light and the air, he granted a mandatory in- 
junction, ordering the defendant to take down 
the buildings which he had recently erected, 
and to restore the condition of the premises 
to what it had been before that erection. The 
plaintiff's windows are more than 20 years old. 
There was a conflict in the sworn evidence as to the 
effect of the buildings upon the plaintiff’s house. 
The learned judge apparently agreed with those 
witnesses who said that the air in the plaintiff's 
yard had become more stagnant, and that the base- 
ment of his house had become damp, and the air in 
the rooms stuffy and unwholesome. The Court 
allowed the appeal. Lord Justice Lopes in his 
judgment said: The evidence leads me to the con- 
clusion that there is a want of ventilation and an 
absence of the means of carrying off bad smells on 
the plaintifi’s premises, and that probably the 
interruption to the free passage of air over the 
plaintifi’s premises caused by the defendant’s new 
wall has aggravated the mischief which had pre- 
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interfere with his comfort arise on the plainti 
premises. Unless the plaintiff has against th 

tendant a right to get rid of this in the particu 
way which has been interfered with by the defenda 
he cannot sue the defendant for a nuisance beca: 
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in support of the alleged right rely on prescription 
at common law, because the houses have been built — 
within legal memory, nor on prescription by statute, 
because the right to the passage of air is not a right 
to an easement within the meaning of 2 and 3 
Wm. IV., cap. 71, sec. 2, nor on the presumption — 
of a lost grant from long-continued enjoyment, — 
because such a presumption only arises where the - 
person against whom the grant is claimed might — 
have prevented or interrupted the exercise of the 3 
subject of the supposed grant. Such prevention or 
interruption is practically impossible here. Having 
cited the decision of Lord Justice Bowen in ‘‘ Harris 

v, De Pinna,” and referred to the case of ‘* Hall v 
Lichfield Brewery Company,” Lord Justice Lopes — 
continued: The law will not imply a grant except — 
it is of something definite, The undefined passage j 
of air is too vague. If the plaintiff has been incon~ — 
venienced by anything the defendant has done, itis — 
damnum absque injuria, and affords no legal ground ~ 
of complaint to the plaintiff. The appeal must be : 
allowed. Lord Justice Kay: Lord Cranworth, in © 
‘Durell v, Pritchard,”’ said that the Court will not — 
interfere by way of mandatory injunction, exceptin — 
cases in which extreme, or, at all events, very — 
serious, damage will ensue from its interference t 
being withheld. Applying this rule here, the — 
learned judge seems to haye thought that the — 
damage done by interference with light would not — 
alone have justified the granting of a mandatory — 
injunction, The question is, whether the interrup- — 
tion of the current of air past the back windows of — 
the plaintiff’s house, in addition to the interference — 
with the light, warranted the Court in granting it. — 
The defendant has not built anything opposite to — 
any of those windows. All he has done is to pre- — 
vent some of the current of air which, before his — 
buildings were erected, would pass through the ~ 
series of back-yards from passing the plaintiff’s 
windows. The case is different from the act ofa — 
man who fouls the air on his own land, as by brick- — 
making, and allows that foul air to pass on to his — 
neighbour’s land. The defendant here has not — 
fouled the air. By diminishing the current over — 
the plaintifi’s yard he has rendered the air in that — 
yard more stagnant. In ‘‘ Webb vy. Bird,”’ andin — 
the Exchequer Chamber, very eminent judges — 
agreed in deciding that building upon a man’s own — 
land so as to diminish or interfere with the air 
which came to the plaintiff’s windmill was not a — 
legal wrong, although the windmill had existed — 
more than 20 years. They held that the right to — 
the passage of the air was not an easement within — 
2 and 3 Wm. IV. cap. 71, sec. 2, and that no pre-'— 
sumption of a grant of such a right could be made, 
because it would have been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the owner of the adjoining land to — 
interrupt it so as to prevent the acquisition of it by 
lapse of time. Lord Blackburn, in his judgment, 
guards himself against saying anything which wo dx 


affect the common law right which may be acquired 
to the access of light and air through a window. 
His Lordship referred also to ‘‘ Bryant v. Lefever”’? — 
and ‘‘ Harris v. De Pinna.’’? On the other hand, ~ 
there is authority for the proposition that the — 
diminution of the quantity of air entering a house 
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< mission of air for-more than 20 years may bea 
egal wrong. His Lordship also referred to ‘‘ Gale 
y. Abbot,”’ ** City of London Brewery Co. v. Ten- 
nant,’’ ‘* Hall v. the Lichfield Brewery Co.,” and 
‘Bass v. Gregory,’’ and continued :—Now, the 
question is within which of these two classes 
the present case comes. So far as that nuisance 
results from emanations from the urinals and 
other conveniences in any of the back-yards, 
the reasoning of the judges in ‘Bryant v. 
Lefever ’”’ seems to apply. These are not caused 
by the defendant, and the remedy, if any, should 
be sought against the owners of the several 
erections which emit noxious odours. But can an 
interference with light or air which is not otherwise 
actionable be restrained on the ground of nuisance ? 
Lord Justice Bramwell says it cannot. It is quite 
right to say Lord Selborne intimated that a diminu- 
tion of the quantity of air coming to a defined 
aperture in a house which has existed for 20 years 
so considerable as to cause a nuisance may be 
actionable. But that is the only way in which the 
term can properly be applied to a mere diminution 
in the quantity of the air. Unless the right to have 


it come over the land of another has been acquired 
by lapse of time, the mere diminution of quantity 
‘is not a nuisance in law. 


The result is that the 
interference with the current of air in this case was 
not such as to cause an actionable wrong, and the 
injunction must be dissolved. The judgment should 
be for £10 damages and costs of the actlon, save so 
far as increased by the claim as to air, and the 
defendant must have the costs of the appeal. Lord 
Justice Lindley said: I concur in the judgments 
which have been read ; but I will add a few words 
to explain the view which I take of the case, which 
I regard as an extremely important one. It has 
been decided that the right of air is not an easement 
within section 2 of the Prescription Act (‘* Webb v. 
Bird’’), Independently of the Act, everyone has a 
right to enjoy whatever air comes to him; but, 
speaking generally and apart from long enjoyment, 
or some grant or agreement, no one has a right to 
prevent his neighbour from building on his own 
jand, although the consequence may be to diminish 
or alter the flow of air over it on to land adjoining. 
So to diminish a flow of air is not actionable as a 
nuisance. But, although the Prescription Act does 
not apply to air, a right to have it come over 
another’s land, in some definite direction to some 
particular place, can be established by what is 
called immemorial user, or by user which may have 
had for its origin some lost grant or agreement 
binding on the owners of the servient tenement. In 
the present case immemorial enjoyment is not 
alleged, no doubt because the plaintifi’s house is 
not sufficiently old. The plaintiff did cot prove the 
existence of any covenant or agreement binding the 
defendant not to build over his own back-yard so as 
to interfere with the comfort of the plaintiff, and 
there are no materials for holding that any covenant 
to the effect was ever in fact entered into. But in 
the absence of such a covenant, express or implied, 
the plaintifi’s claim to relief in respect of air cannot 
be supported. The appeal must, therefore, be 
allowed; the judgment must be reversed, and the 
plaintiff must have judgment for £10 for the injury 
done to his ancient light and for the costs of the 
action, except so far as they have been increased by 
the claim to air, which he must pay. He must also 
pay the costs of the appeal, and the costs must 
set off against each other in the usual way. 


An ApgpiTRATOR’s AWARD SusTAINED.—In the 
Scottish Court of Sessions at Edinburgh on Tues- 
day, Lord Low assoilzied the defenders in,the action 
brought by the Leith Dock Commissioners for 
reduction of an award pronounced by Sir Alexander 
M. Rendel, K.C.I.E., C.E., Great George-street, 
Westminster, in a question between them and their 
contractors, Kinnear, Moodie, and Co., the ground 
of action being that the arbiter had prior to the 
reference formed and expressed an opinion on the 
matter submitted to him which rendered it impos- 
sible for him to give an impartial award. Lord 
Low did not think there was any ground upon which 
the reference could be reduced. ‘The arbitrator had 
awarded the contractors a balance of £8,000 on 
the contract for making dock and harbour exten- 
sions at Leith. 


Licgut anp Arr Casz.— Harpinc v. EXETER 
Corporation.—Mr. Justice Romer tried, on Friday, 
an action by a draper at Honiton against the mayor, 
aldermen, and citizens of Exeter for an injunction 
and damages in respect of an alleged obstruction to 
the access of light to two houses of the plaintiff in 
Bradninch-place in Exeter. The obstruction was 
alleged to be caused by the defendants building, on 
some vacant ground, an extension of the Queen- 
street Museum. Mr. Justice Romer, in delivering 
judgment, said that, although the statements as to 
the damage done to the plaintiff’s houses was some- 
what exaggerated, yet he was of opinion that the 


 pilaintifi’s light had been interfered with to a 


measurable and substantial extent. The access of 
light to the windows in the ground floors of the 
plaintiff’s houses had been interfered with to such 
an extent as to render the houses substantially less 


y a defined aperture which has existed for the | comfortable and enjoyable, and less fit for purposes 


of occupation than they were before the erection of 
the defendants’ new buildings. The plaintiff's 
expert witnesses had greatly overestimated the 
amount of damage done; but the defendants’ 
witnesses were wrong in saying that there was 
no damage whatever. His lordship assessed the 
damages at £100, and ordered the defendants to 
pay the plaintiff’s costs of the action, except so far 
as they had been increased by the plaintiff claiming 
a mandatory injunction. The increase in the de- 
fendants’ costs caused by this claim must be paid by 
ay) paaanih and there would be a set-off as to the 
costs. 


In re Samvuet Exxtiorr.—A sitting for public 
examination took place on Friday before Mr. 
Registrar Hope. The bankrupt was a manufacturer 
of joinery and mouldings, carrying on business in 
the City, and at the Albert Works, Newbury. In 
reply to Mr. Street, appearing for the trustee, the 
bankrupt said he understood that his deficiency was 
likely to amount to about £97,000. Since 1888 he 
had been almost invariably sued on bills given by 
him for goods, or had to ask his creditors to renew 
them, During the last eight years about 500 
executions had been levied at his premises, and he 
thought there were about 300 writs, which were 
settled without going to execution. He continued 
to trade because he had the expectation of large 
profits from smoke annihilator patents. He esti- 
mated that he had expended about £40,000 in de- 
veloping the patents. He had got a clerk to accept 
bills for him in consideration of a fee of 5s. for each 
acceptance. Mr. Street asked whether the bank- 
rupt had not incurred an expenditure of about 
£3,500 for law costs in connection with executions 
since March, 1894. The bankrupt assented. The 
Registrar ordered the examination to be concluded. 


Giascow SuBway ARBITRATION. — Proof. has 
just been concluded in an arbitration case in which 
Messrs, Charles Brand and Son, contractors, sued 
the Glasgow and District Subway Company for 
£50,000 in respect of work done in the District 
Tunnel, while the company put forward counter- 
claims in respect of alleged deficiences and expense 
of repairing tunnel. Mr. William Crouch, C.E., 
was sole arbitrator. Among the witnesses cited in 
connection with the case were Sir Benjamin Baker, 
Sir William Arrol, of the Forth Bridge; Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Greathead, and Sir George Bruce, engineer, 
London. The contractors contended that the plans 
in accordance with which they worked were 
defective, and caused them to give up the contract. 


THe Revianck Porttanp CEMENT WORKS 
(LimiTED).—The accounts filed under a winding-up 
order recently made against this company show the 
liabilities to be £22,562, of which £18,439 are un- 
secured, and it appears that the whole of the assets, 
returned at £333, are covered by debenture bonds, 
The Official Receiver and Liquidator (Mr. C. J. 
Stewart), in his observations upon the case, states 
that the company was registered on February 20, 
1890, and was formed to take over cement 
works at Wickham, near Strood, Kent. The 
nominal capital of the company is £60,000, divided 
into 3,000 cumulative preference shares of £10 each, 
and 3,000 deferred shares of £10 each. ‘The 
vendors to the company were the London Agency 
(Limited), who had immediately before bought the 
property from Mr. Castle, but at what price is not 
at present known. The purchase price was 
£45,000, which was paid as to £30,000 in deferred 
shares, the balance of £15,000 being allowed to 
remain on mortgage. The London Agency (Limited) 
guaranteed and paid a dividend of 10 per cent. on 
the preference shares up to January 1, 1891. No 
dividends have been paid by the company. The 
late secretary attributes the failure of the company 
to the great drop in the price of cement (which is 
stated to have depreciated in value to the extent 
cf 20 or 30 per cent, since the company’s formation), 
coincident with the increased price of fuel ; to the 
coal strike which occurred in the winter of 1893-4, 
which interrupted the company’s operations for 
about 18 weeks; and to other causes. An account 
has been filed explaining the deficiency of £78,782 
appearing on the statement of affairs, 


WHAT IS A STREET “‘FOR TRAFFIC’? ?>—LONDON 
County Councin v. Davis.—Io the Queen’s 
Bench Divison last week, Mr. Baron Pollock and 
Mr. Justice Wright heard a special case stated by a 
Metropolitan magistrate, raising the question 
whether a certain passage not dedicated to the 
public, and only leading to certain proposed 
artisans’ dwellings, was a street *‘ for traffic’ 
within the meaning of the Metropolitan Manage- 
ment Act, 1882, 45 Vic., c. 14, sec. 7. The appellants 
were the London County Council, who appealed 
against the dismissal of a summons. The summons 
was taken out against the respondent for breach of 
section 7 of the Act of 1882, which provides that 
where it is intended to form or lay out ‘‘ any road, 
passage, or way for huilding as a street for the 
purposes of carriage -traftic or of foot traffic only in 
such manner that such road, passage, or way will 
not afford direct communication between two 
streets, such person shall,/at least three months 
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before such road, &c., is begun to be formed or laid 

out, give notice of such intention to the Board.” If 

the Board decline to sanction such road it is not to 

be laid out. A penalty is imposed on any person 

who lays out any such road contrary to this section. 

This respondent had given no such notice, and 

began to build certain artisans’ dwellings in the 

rear of Hunt-street. Such dwellings were to consist 

of 40 separate sets of chambers in two blocks, with 

about ten separate entrances on the ground floor on 

each side. Each block would contain about 150 

persons. These buildings would be approach from 

Hunt-street through a gateway to be erected at the 

entrance of the approach to these buildings. This 

approach, which was the subject of the summons, 

was to consist of a court or passage 200ft. long and 

20ft. wide, with the buildings opening into it on 

either side. On the respondent’s plan this space 

was called a ‘‘light area’’; on that of the ap- 

pellants it appeared as ‘‘ new street.’’ This passage 

would not afford any communication with any street 

other than Hunt-street, and was intended and is for 

the use and convenience of the tenants of the said 

buildings fronting thereon. No road or passage- 

way had existed on the site of the passage previously. 
The respondent contended that he had not com- 

mitted any offence, because the passage was only a- 
private entrance for the us3 of the tenants of the 

artisans’ dwellings, and had not been dedicated to. 
the public. The magistrate dismissed the summons 

on the ground that the respondent had not com- 

menced to lay out a new road, passage, or way asa 
street for foot traffic, as it was not intended to be 

used by the public, and, in his opinion, therefore 
was not laid out or commenced to be laid out asa 

street for foot traffic within the meaning of the Act. 

Mr. Avory, for the appellants, cited these cases :— 

‘‘St. Mary, Islington, v. Barrett,’’ ‘* Metropolitan’ 
Board of Works v. Nathan,’ and ‘‘ Daw y. London 

County Council.”” The Court upheld the decision 

of the magistrate. Mr. Baron Pollock said he did 
not consider the judgment of the Court to bea 

decision on a question of principle, but rather on a 

state of facts. The magistrate had come to the 
conclusion that this passage was not laid out for 
traffic within the meaning of the Act. His decision 
must not be disturbed. It had been said that there 
was a difficulty in cases where no dedication had 
been made to the public; but the case of ‘‘ St. 

Mary, Islington, v. Barrett,’’? showed that a place 

might be a street, though not dedicated to the 

public. That, however, was not the present. 
question. Looking at the space which was here 

left for access to the tenements from the public 

street, it wasa very different case from that of a 

way which was really laid out as a street, except 

that the builder had inclosed it with gates at one 

end or at both. A builder could not thus prevent a 

passage which would otherwise be a street from» 
being a street within the Act. ‘‘ Daw v. London 

County Council’? showed that.. There was no. 
doubt that the way here was a new way. The 

magistrate was entitled to find for what purpose it 

was created. His decision must be upheld. Mr. 
Justice Wright concurred. It was competent to 

the justice to hold that this passage was nota street 

for purposes of traffic. This decision, however, 

must not be taken as an authority as to what was 
or was not ‘‘ traffic ’’ within the Act. 
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The foundation-stone of a new hall, billiard- 
room, library, and reading-rooms was laid at 
Ballater on Friday. The building, which will cost 
upwards of £2,000, is a gift to the burgh and. 
parish by Mr. Alexander Gordon, brewer, London, 


Satisfactory progress is being made with the new 
board school now in course of erection at Ashford, 
Kent. It is on the central hall principle, with six 
classrooms, central hall, and two cloak-rooms and 
lavatories, and has been designed by Mr. Henry J. 
Jeffery, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, of Ashford, 
who is also superintending itserection. There is to 
be a master’s residence in close proximity to the 
school. Messrs. Amos and Foad, of Whitstable, are 
the builders. 


To the chapel of the Sacred Heart in the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Mary, Raglan - street. 
Coventry, an altar and reredos, the gift of the Lady 
Gwendoline Petre, have been added. The altar and 
reredos are worked out of Caen stone, and are 
richly carved. The mensa is a slab of Sicilian. 
marble, while the two super-altars are covered with 
slabs of red Italian marble. Projecting from the 
first super-altar is a circular marble bracket over- 
hanging the mensa, to carry the tabernacle, which 
is of ebony and hammered brass gilt and jewelled, 
and contains an iron safe, and this, circular in form, 
ig surmounted by an ebony cross, jewelled. The 
second super - altar receives the statue of ‘‘ The 
Sacred Heart,’’ which stands beneath a carved 
canopy, supported upon Italian marble shafts, and 
flanked by traceried panels and buttresses, termi- 
nating in pinnacles. The antependium is formed of 
a recessed panel, with subject piece, ‘‘ Tne Lamb 
and Fiag.”’ The new altar rails inclosing the 


chancel are formed out of hammered brasswork, 


with an oak battlemented rail, 
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Our Oitice Table, — 
€t be ! 
Two small flower studies have just been trans- 
ferred from South Kensington Museum to the 
‘National Gallery. They have been put into 
black frames, and hung on a screen in Room X. 
The works, which are numbered 1445 and 1446, 
are highly finished examples of the work of 
Rachel Ruysch, a, Dutch flower painter (born 
1664, and died 1750), hitherto unrepresented in 
the collections at Trafalgar-square. The trustees 
of the Gallery have acquired from Messrs. 
Agnew the important example of the art.of John 


made at the laboratory 


Sell Cotman, of the Norwich School (1782—1842), 
sold at the disposal of the James Price collection, 
for two thousand: guineas. It is the second ex- 
ample at the National Gallery of Cotman’s work, 
and is a marine subject, the other, purchased for 
the institution in 1882, being a river scene. 


Tse 52nd congress of the British Archeological 
Asssociation will be held this*year at Stoke-on- 
Trent, under the presidency of the Duke of Suther- 
land. The proceedings will begin on Monday, 
August 12, and last until the following Saturday. 
A large number of excursions have been arranged, 
the places of interest including Trentham, Leek 
Rushton, Biddulph, Lichfield, Tamworth} 
Hawkstone, Croxden Abbey, and Ilam. Lich- 
field Cathedral will be inspected under the 
guidance of the Dean. The following among 
other papers have been promised :—‘‘ Lichfield 
Cathedral,’? by the Dean; ‘‘Notes on North 
Staffordshire,’’ by Mr. W. S. Brough; ‘ Notes 
on Sundry Subjects to be visited by the Congress,”’ 
by the hon. Secretary, Mr. C. Lynam, of Stoke; 
‘‘ Archeological Subjects in North Staffordshire,”’ 
by Mr. A. Serivener; ‘Remarks on Chartley 
Castle,’’ by Mr, A. Scrivener; ‘“On the Ancient 
Charters of Newcastle-under-Lyme,” by Mr. 
Walter de Gray Birch; ‘‘ Contributions towards 
the History of the Benedictine Abbey of Burton- 
on-Trent, County Stafford,’’ by Mr. W. de G. 
Birch; ‘‘ The Story of St. Chad,” by Miss Edith 
Bradley ; ‘‘ The Early Pottery of North Stafford- 
shire,’’ by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock; ‘‘ Historical 
Notes on the Town and Priory of Stone, County 
Stafford,” by Mrs. Collier; “Notes on the 
Cistercian Abbey of Croxden, County Stafford,” 
by Mr. C. H. Compton; “ St. Chad and Lich- 
field,” by the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, D.D. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the share capital 
of £2,850,000 in the Central London Railway, 
authorised in 1894. The railway will be a line 
of about 65 miles in length, with terminal stations 
af Shepherd’s Bush and Liverpool-street. It will 
be formed by the construction of two separate 
parallel] tunnels throughout its entire length, 
starting at Shepherd’s Bush, and proceeding 
under Uxbridge-road, Bayswater-road, Oxford- 
street, High Holborn, Holborn, Holborn Viaduct, 
Newgate-street, Cheapside, Poultry, and Old 
Broad-street, and will terminate at Liverpool- 
street. ‘The stations are to be fourteen in number, 
and the company undertakes the construction of a 
public subway for foot passengers in connection 
with the Bank station. This subway will give 
access by stairs and lifts to the Bank station from 
the following streets: Princes-street, Mansion 
House-street, Poultry, Queen Victoria-street, 
Walbrook, Mansion House- place, Lombard-street, 
Cornhill, and Threadneedle-street. =N egotiations 
are in progress with the Waterloo and City Rail- 
way Company with a view to that company having 
access to the subway, and thereby bringing the 
South-Western Railway system into connection 
with the Central London Railway. The motive 
power is to be electricity, and uniform fares of 3d. 
first class and 2d. second class will be charged, 
irrespective of destination and distance. The 
Speed of the trains will be about 14 miles per 
hour, including stoppages. The engineers are 
Sir John Fowler, Sir Benjamin Baker, and Mr. 
J. H. Greathead. A contract has been entered 
into with the Electric Traction Company, Ltd., 
for the acquisition of land and the construction 
and equipment of the railway, with all its 
appurtenances, to the satisfaction of the com: 
pany’s engineers for the lump sum of £3,244,000, 
payable in cash and debenture stock. The rail- 
way and works are to be handed over to the 
Company in working order, ready: to be opened 
for public traffic, by, December 31, 1898. 

ANTIQUARIANS are not subscribing very 
promptly to carry on the excavations for Roman 
remains underneath the Pump Room at Bath, 
which were invited the other day by the Mayor, 
because the town clerk had ruled that the city 


the carriage-way of the Poultry during the 
ordinary working hours by the Val de Travers 
Asphalte Company, for about £1,050 ; be rescinded, 
and that the tender of the same company, £1,312, 
for relaying the thoroughfare, working continu- 
ously day and night, be accepted. Mr. Alderman 
Bell opposed the motion, urging that night work 
was always scamped, and the Commission ought 
not to run.that risk, besides paying an increase of 
25 per cent. for the sake of saving four days. 
Mr. George Shaw said the last time Cheapside was 
closed to vehicular traffic the shopkeepers did a 
larger trade than usual, as people walked instead 
of riding past their premises. Besides, continuous 
working did not admit of the concrete foundations 


settling. The resolution to rescind was defeated 


by 27 votes to 23; but on the motion of Mr. 
Graham Kingit was referred to the Streets Com- 
mittee to consider whether the repaving of that 
and other thoroughfares might not be done in 
the hours of daylight between 4 a.m. and 8 p.m., 
by two shifts of workmen, and as to what the 
extra cost would be. 


Tue Archeological Society of Athens has 
decided. shortly to take in hand the repairs re- 


quired to prevent the Parthenon from falling into 
a more dangerous and ruinous condition than it 
The repairs are to be carried 


is in at present. 
out on the lines suggested by Professor Durmum, 
of Berlin, who, after a careful and minute in- 
spection of the structure, drew up a series of 
detailed instructions on the subject. A commission 
of able architects have been a Fg to superin- 
tend the work of reparation? Mr. F.C. Penrose, 
F.R.S., P.R.I.B.A., Professor Durmum, and M. 
Magne, of Paris, have been requested to give 
their views and advice on the details of the pro- 
posed repairs. 

Tue completion of the Capitol for New York 
State at Albany, which has cost already more 
than twenty-one million dollars, has been intrusted 
to a new commission, with the provision that 
henceforth only the ornamental work shall be 
done by day labour, all the rest of the work being 
done by contract. Mr. Perry, the present com- 
missioner, estimates that it will cost nearly three 
million dollars more to complete the building. 
The new commission is to be composed of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the State Engineer, the 
Superintendent of Public Works, and two other 
persons, one of whom must be an architect of at 
least ten years’ experience in the practice of his 
profession. The members of the commission are 
to receive no pay for their services. Mr. Perry, 
the present commissioner, is to remain in the 
employ of the new commission as architect and 
superintendent of the works. Mr. Archimedes 
Russell, of Syracuse, has been selected as the pro- 
fessional member of the commission. 


Tue annual meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association of Scotland took ‘place at Dundee 
on Friday night. Inspectors were present from 
Glasgow, Paisley, Aberdeen, Lanarkshire, Mid- 
Lothian, Ayrshire, Clackmannanshire, Ardrossan, 
Kilmarnock, Linlithgowshire, and. Wigtownshire. 
A new constitution was adopted. It sets forth 
that the objects of the Association are to assist in 
interesting and educating the people in sanitary 
matters, to secure public support for, and Govern- 
ment recognition of, a thorough education and 
training for all persons desiring to enter the 
public service as sanitary inspectors, to secure a 
State-appointed board of examiners, and to obtain 
an Act of Registration for sanitary inspectors. 
The Association will consist of chief sanitary in- 
spectors and assistant sanitary inspectors, and five 
district branches will be formed, these consisting 
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THE general principle of the expediency or 
otherwise of carrying on repaving works in main 
thoroughfares through the whole twenty-four 
hours, was discussed at great length by the City 
Commissioners of Sewerson Tuesday. Thequestion 
was raised by Mr. A. A. Wood, who moved that 
a resolution of the 11th inst. relating to re-paving 


intendence of Mr. E. 


versity of St. Louis, under 
Forestry Department of Agric 
ing facts have been determined ; 
is about twice as strong as green 
well-seasoned timber lose streng 
absorption of moisture ; 

have equal strength per x 
ones when they are equall: 
knots are as great a so 
column as ina beam; long-leav 
than the average oak, and blee 
not impair its qualities. It is sta 
amount of chestnut felled in Alaba 
bark was allowed to rot because its valu 
road ties was not known. The 
Forestry called attention to the superiorit 
timber for ties, and the wood is now so 
with a saving to that region alone o 
£10,000 sterling per year, 4 


The third meeting for the y 
Society of Autiquaries of Irelan 
Galway on the evening of Monday, J 
excursions in connection with the mee 
extend from July 4 to July 10. The fourth 
meeting will be held on Tuesda; pretee 10, a’ 

of the ay 


day, 
shit 


Wexford, There will be an exeu 
to the Lougherew Hills on Monday, 


TLY 
portant scheme for the drainage and de 
of the mines in the Tipton and Bilston 
The authority for this was obtained 
Act of Parliament last year, The p 
drain a large mineral area idee ah 3 ing | 
thick coal-measure at present submer; 

At Shoreditch County-court, 
Hilken, a dock labourer, of 
mercial-road, obtained £5 
William Richardson, a build 
child, Robert, a boy of nine, 
fall of a wall in James-street 
the occasion of the great 
ordered certain buildings in James 
he was the owner, to be pulled d& 
of the insides of the houses was dest 
the outer wall standing as a b 
expense, no hoarding had bb 
struts were placed to protect 
blown into the street, burying ‘ 
the ruins, one of whom was 
father was the plaintiff in this action, = 

A joiners’ workshop in Park Terrace, Annan, 
property of Mr. John Hamilton, builder, was gn 
by fice on Monday, and Mr, Hamilton’ 
adjoining was also greatly damaged. 
'_The Robert Candlish Memorial 
Harbour was opened by Lady, 
Saturday. The building is of red 
cotta dressings, and has been e 
Gradon, contractor, from plans 
of Sunderland, architect. 

Mr. Edward Baddeley, surveyor to Ste 
Manor, died on Tuesday, after but 24 hours 
at his residence in King Henry’s-roa 
Hampstead. He was in his 60th year. — 
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Sons, of Kilburn. — iv 
The new buildings for the © 


ORS 
County 
Lancaster, which are being erected at a 
about £20,000 from the plans and under th 
Howard Dawson, 
Lancaster, are now nearing completi 
ventilating appliances have been su; 
HE. H, Shorland and Brother, of - 
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